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I  ONCE  had  the  misfortune,  by  an  odd  slip  of 
memory  and  the  unskillfulness  of  my  informant,  to 
preach  the  funeral  of  a  living  man.  As  might 
have  been  expected  in  such  an  unusual  occur- 
rence, verbal  rumor  has  given  different  versions  of 
it,  calling  for  some  revision;  and  to  save  the  labor 
of  reciting  frequently  along  story,  I  prefer  to  make 
all  corrections  at  once,  by  narrating  the  facts  on 
paper,  which  I  do  the  more  willingly  because  no 
one  but  myself  is  seriously  involved.  If  the  affair 
had  transpired  where  I  was  well  known,  it  would 
have  been  less  mortifying;  but  it  occurred  in  an 
isolated  place,  where  I  had  never  been  previously, 
and  where  I  have  never  been  since.  Yet  there  are, 
no  doubt,  many  individuals  remaining  on  earth 
who  heard  the  living  man's  funeral.  Indeed,  he 
was  himself  alive  and  well  the  last  time  I  heard  of 
him,  some  years  ago. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  whole  case, 
it  may  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader  of  some  cir- 
cumstances remotely  connected  with,  and  indirectly 
leading  to  the  main  fact.  In  1821  I  was,  with  my 
own  consent,  transferred  from  Ohio  to  Kentucky 
conference.  That  year  I  was  appointed  to  Chris- 
tian circuit,  south  of  Green  river,  and  removed  to 
it  from  Lancaster  station,  0.,  with  my  wife  and 
two  children,  in  a  light  Jersey  wagon,  drawn  by 
one  horse,  the  distance  being  about  four  hundred 
miles.  My  colleague,  Rev.  Philip  Kennerly,  died 
before  we  arrived,  which  event  for  some  time  left 
me  to  toil  alone  on  a  field  of  labor  extending 
through  Christian,  Muhlenberg,  Butler,  Logan,  and 
Todd  counties,  in  Kentucky;  also,  Montgomery  and 
Stewart  counties,  in  Tennessee,  making  a  journey 
of  three  hundred  miles  on  horseback,  and  requiring 
six  weeks  to  compass  the  plan  of  appointments, 
which  averaged  a  little  less  than  one  for  each  day. 
The  country  was  all  new  to  me,  and  the  roads, 
which  were  dimly  marked,  to  be  found  by  inquiry 
and  verbal  direction  as  best  I  could.  After  endur- 
ing my  toils  and  responsibilities  for  some  months 
siugle-handed,  Rev.  Richard  Gaines,  brother-in-law 
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of  Dr.  Cartwright,  was  employed  as  my  helper, 
and  rendered  efficient  aid. 

Before  the  year  ended,  I  had  occasion  to  learn 
that  the  good  people  of  my  charge  observed  some 
customs  which  would  be  regarded  as  novel  in  the 
more  northern  sections  of  our  Union.  Funeral  dis- 
courses in  that  country  were  not  delivered  on  the 
day  of  interment,  but  weeks  or  months  subse- 
quently. It  was  also  the  practice,  especially  among 
the  more  wealthy,  to  give  a  costly  dinner  to  all  the 
friends  and  neighbors  of  the  bereaved  family  in 
attendance  at  the  funeral;  and  some  who  were  not 
overly  scrupulous,  had  their  funeral  dinners  on  the 
Sabbath,  so  as  to  secure  a  large  company.  All 
these  items  will  help  the  reader  to  understand  and 
appreciate  some  of  the  circumstances  thrown  around 
me  at  the  living  man's  funeral. 

One  of  our  Wednesday  appointments  was  at 
Shiloh,  a  country  meeting-house  in  Montgomery 
county,  Tenn.  Among  the  members  of  our  society 
there  were  Wesley  Yerhine  and  his  mother-in-law, 
a  pious  old  lady  named  Howell,  who  lived  in  his 
family.  These  individuals  resided  some  twelve 
miles  west  of  that  place,  in  a  neighborhood  where 
they  had  neither  class  nor  stated  preaching  nearer 
than  Shiloh.  One  day  in  the  year  1822,  after 
preaching  and  meeting  class  at  Shiloh,  Wesley 
Yerhine  requested  me  to  preach  the  funeral  of 
his  brother's  child  in  his  own  neighborhood,  dur- 
ing my  next  round,  on  Sabbath  day,  instead  of 
preaching  at  Mr.  White's,  where  we  were  exper- 
imenting to  form  a  new  Sabbath  congregation;  and 
hoping  thereby  to  gain  entrance  into  more  new  ter- 
ritory, I  consented. 

Here  we  reach  the  point  in  this  narrative  where 
memory  made  the  slip,  that  laid  the  foundation  of 
my  subsequent  embarrassment.  Before  I  had  quite 
completed  my  arrangements  with  brother  Yerhine 
for  the  funeral,  the  brethren  and  sisters,  like  warm- 
hearted southerners,  thronged  around,  shook  hands, 
and  pressed  upon  me  so  many  hearty  invitations  to 
accompany  them  to  their  homes,  that  I  knew  not 
how  to  decide  between  the  invitations,  and  became 
somewhat  confused.  From  that  moment  the  idea 
of  the  funeral  was  entirely  forgotten  till  I  had  gone 
round  my  six  weeks  circuit,  returned  to  Shiloh, 
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Mauuiagk  is  a  duty,  im  appears  botli  from  natural 
rclif,'ioa  and  revoalcd.  Kxporionce  teaches  that 
domestic  life  is  the  happier;  it  brings  additional 
social  pleasures,  calls  out  our  noblest  powers,  and 
gives  \is  an  interest  in  our  country  and  our  race 
which  wc  could  not  otlierwise  feel.  Still,  it  should 
not  be  entered  upon  hastily,  or  without  certain  pre- 
requisite qualifications.  Some,  however,  entertain 
extravagant  notions  of  these  qualifications.  If  a 
man  have  good  health,  an  hononable  calling,  and 
enough  laid  by  to  furnish  a  comfortable  home,  why 
may  he  not  marry  a  healthy,  intelligent,  and  indus- 
trious lady?  May  he  not  prosper  much  more  with 
such  a  helpmeet  than  tvithout  her?  In  choosing  :i 
companion  for  life,  one  should  consider  her  health, 
social  position,  age,  intellectual  and  moral  char- 
acter, parentage,  etc. — all  of  which  should  be  suit- 
able, not  only  in  his  own  estimation,  but  in  that 
of  his  judicious  friends.  On  each  of  these  topics 
it  were  easy  to  descant;  but  let  us  pass  to  that 
which  is  more  important — love;  for  I  really  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  there  is  such  a  thing. 

Love  is  that  affection  "which  is  founded  on  the 
mental  and  emotional  differences  of  the  sexes.  It 
is  different  from  friendship — different  from  any 
other  form  of  attachment;  it  is  stronger  than  any 
other,  except,  perhaps,  the  paternal.  Friendship 
may  be  strong — stronger  than  death;  yet  there  is 
not  enough  even  in  the  friendship  of  Jonathan  for 
David,  or  Damon  for  Pythias,  to  satisfy  the  soul. 
There  are  keys  in  the  mind  of  man  which  can  give 
no  music  till  touched  by  a  lady's  spiritual  fingers; 
there  are  JEolian  harp-strings  in  his  heart  which 
never  respond  till  breathed  on  by  a  woman's  lips. 
And  after  all,  love  is  not  mesmerism,  nor  necro- 
mancy,, nor  any  mysterious  affection,  but  one  arising 
from  congeniality  of  soul;  there  must  be  in  the 
loving  pair  a  similarity  of  talent,  of  cultivation, 
and  of  taste.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
be  equality  of  mind;  nevertheless,  there  should  be 
no  great  inequality.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
parties  should  pass  through  the  same  mental  train- 
ing, or  obtain  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  informa- 
tion— though  this  were  desirable — but  it  is  proper 
that  there  should  be  an  equivalency  in  their  attain- 
ments and  mental  discipline.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  shall  both  view  all  subjects  in  the 
same  light;  but  it  is  necessary  that  they  so  view 
the  most  important  ones;  for  "what  concord  hath 
Christ  with  Belial  ?" 

There  may  be  a  good  degree  of  love  where  there 
is  considerable  diversity  between  the  parties.  After 
the  laborious  duties  of  professional  life,  Avhen  the 
day's  anxieties  are  over,  the  wearied  mind  does  not 
desire  to  come  in  contact  with  another  of  equal 
and  similar  power.  As  after  looking  at  the  sun — I 
think  Edmund  Burke  makes  the  remark — we  turn 
with  delight  to  the  soft  green  of  the  landscape,  so 


turns  the  philosopher's  mind  to  the  soft  green  of  a 
lady's  soul.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
peculiar  texture  of  a  lady's  mind  implies  no  infe- 
riority. The  husband  may  have  the  more  intellect, 
the  wife  the  greater  sensibility;  the  one  may  have 
greater  comprehenhi(»n,  the  otlter  deeper  insight; 
the  one  may  have  better  argumentation,  the  other 
quicker  sympathy;  yet  we  can  not  say  that  one  is 
superior  to  the  other  any  more  than  that  painting 
is  superior  to  music.  These  diversities,  far  from 
separating  the  parties,  serve  to  unite  and  strengthen 
them.  I'he  vine  which  entwines  around  the  elm 
gives  to  its  trunk  a  capability  to  resist  the  blast 
which  it  had  not  before.  As  a  general  rule,  man 
was  formed  to  support,  woman  to  depend;  hence, 
no  quality  in  man  is  so  attractive  to  a  woman  as 
courage,  no  quality  in  woman  so  charming  to  man 
as  modesty.  Corresponding  to  modesty  is  an  in- 
ward quality — gentleness.  Man  is  naturally  harsh, 
in)pulsive,  passionate;  a  woman's  soft  words  are 
as  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  his  heart.  It  is 
said  that  General  Jackson — that  fiery  old  hero, 
whom  no  man  could  tame — became  as  quiet  as  a 
lamb  under  the  persuasive  tones  of  his  wife.  But 
let  me  guard  against  a  mistake.  Do  not  suppose 
that  the  most  attractive  female  character  is  always 
inconsistent  with  courage.  No !  no  I  While  the 
current  of  events  flows  in  ordinary  channels,  while 
difficulties  and  dangers  are  to  be  met  by  common 
means,  man  is  the  supporting,  woman  the  depend- 
ing partner;  but  let  the  darkness  defy  human  intel- 
lect, and  the  danger  human  courage,  and  the  suf- 
fering human  fortitude — let  the  exigencies  demand 
power  supernatural,  and  the  relative  position  of 
the  parties  is  reversed.  When  faith,  and  hope,  and 
love  are  the  only  resources  left,  woman  usually 
sustains,  and  man  reclines  upon  her.  How  true  to 
nature  are  the  poet's  words: 

"  Yonrs  was  the  brave,  good  heart,  Mary, 

That  still  kept  hoping  on, 
When  the  trust  in  God  had  left  my  soul, 

And  my  arm's  young  strength  had  gone. 
There  was  comfort  ever  on  your  lip, 

And  the  kind  look  on  your  brow: 
I  bless  yon,  Mary,  for  that  same. 

Though  you  can  not  hear  me  now, 
I  thank  you  for  the  patient  smile,  * 

When  your  heart  was  fit  to  break: 
When  the  hunger  pain  was  gnawing  there, 

And  you  hid  it  for  my  sake." 

It  is  the  higher,  holier  strength  of  heart — not  of 
body  or  of  mere  intellect — that  we  look  for  in 
woman.  She  has  her  sphere,  and  in  that  sphere 
she  may  tower — it  is  the  sphere  of  the  affections. 

Lore  is  different  from  admiration — men  seek 
wives  not  for  show,  but  for  happiness. 

Love  is  exclusive.  The  lady  who  loves  every 
gentleman  will  inspire  no  gentleman's  love.  She 
who  hangs  on  a  dozen  gentlemen's  arms  in  the 
course  of  one  evening,  and  exchanges  as  many 
smiles  and  glances  with  different  suitors,  whom 
she  receives  and  abandons  with  equal  facility — a 
kind  of  "courting  stock  for  all  to  practice  on"— 
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will  be  very  likely  to  hang  in  market  a  long  time; 
for  who  would  trust  her  to  say,  "Forsaking  all 
others,  keep  thee  unto  him  only  so  long  as  you 
both  shall  live?"     So  much  for  the  passion. 

When  parties  marry  without  love,  unpleasant  cou- 
-equences  may  be  feared.  There  will  be  a  want  of 
communion  between  them.  That  which  is  interest- 
ing to  one  is  not  so  to  the  other;  what  is  pleasing 
to  the  one  is  displeasing  to  the  other;  if  they  con- 
verse, conversation  is  soon  suspended;  if  one  read, 
he  will  soon  hear,  "Hush!  hush!  such  stuflf!"  if 
lie  write,  the  words  are  as  water  spilt  upon  the 
ground;  if  he  feel,  he  can  excite  no  corresponding 
emotions.  Under  such  circumstances  what  love  can 
'here  be  between  husband  and  wife?  If  they  can 
Keep  their  temper,  and  live  in  peace,  it  is  as  much 
as  can  be  expected.  Beauty,  sprightliness,  econ- 
omy, and  external  decorations  may  render  the  wife 
tolerable,  and  may  prevent  in  the  bosom  of  her 
partner  the  rising  of  repentance — may  even,  at 
times,  cause  a  feeling  of  complacence;  but  these 
attractions  can  not  always  last — sickness,  infirmity, 
and  age  may  come:  what  will  the  wife  do  then  ? 

Love  implies  a  spiritual  union  of  the  parties. 
In  order  to  this  they  must  possess  homogeneous 
spiritual  elements.  The  dying  Edwards  sent  to 
his  absent  wife  this  message,  "I  hope  our  union  is 
spiritual."  He  knew  the  difference  between  legal 
and  mental  bonds.  If  there  be  the  latter,  happy 
are  the  united  pair;  they  find  each  other's  society 
not  merely  tolerable,  but  gratifying,  endearing,  im- 
proving. Exquisitely  beautiful  are  the  lines  ad- 
dressed by  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  wife  in  her 
declining  years: 

"  To  thee,  sweet  girl,  this  second  ring, 
A  token  and  a  pledge  I  bring: 
With  this  I  wed,  till  death  ns  part, 
Thy  riper  virtues  to  my  heart. 
Those  virtues  which  before  untried 
The  wife  had  added  to  the  bride — 
Those  virtues  whose  progressive  claim, 
Endearing  wedlock's  every  name: 
My  soul  enjoys,  my  song  approves, 
For  conscience'  sake  as  well  as  love's — 
For  why?  they  show  me,  hour  by  hour, 
Honor's  high  thought,  affection's  power, 
Discretion's  deed,  sound  judgment's  sentence, 
And  teach  me  all  things  but  repentance." 

"Without  love  the  married  pair  feel  not  only  a 
want  of  communion,  but  an  inability  to  appreciate 
each  other's  excellences.  This  is  always  painful, 
and  sooner  or  later  it  causes  disgust  in  the  better 
party.  I  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  unhappy  domestic  life  and  disgraceful  separa- 
tion of  a  distinguished  English  statesman  and  his 
lady.  It  is  said  she  depreciated  her  husband's 
abilities,  held  up  his  failures  tauntingly  to  his  own 
observation,  and  instead  of  caressing  and  praising 
him  when  his  adversaries  triumphed  over  him,  she 
joined  with  them  in  their  utterances  of  scorn,  so 
that  home  which  should  have  been  his  refusre  and 
his  solace  became  his  hell.  How  different  when 
the  parties  seek  out  each  other's  excellences  and 
hold  them  up !     Charming  are  the  last  lines  of 


Solomon's  perfect  description  of  a  good  wife:  "Her 
children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed,  her  husband 
also,  and  he  praiseth  her." 

One  of  the  prettiest  fragments  of  antiquity  is 
Pliny's  letter  to  his  aunt  Hispulla.  I  quote  Addi- 
son's translation: 

"  As  I  remember  the  great  affection  which  was 
between  you  and  your  excellent  brother,  and  know 
you  love  his  daughter  as  your  own,  so  as  not  only 
to  express  the  tenderness  of  the  best  of  aunts,  but 
even  to  supply  that  of  the  best  of  fathers,  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  hear  that  she 
proves  worthy  of  her  father,  worthy  of  you,  and 
of  your  and  her  ancestors.  Her  ingenuity  is  ad- 
mirable; her  frugality  is  extraordinary.  She  loves 
me:  the  surest  pledge  of  her  virtue;  and  adds  to 
this  a  wonderful  disposition  to  learning,  which  she 
has  acquired  from  her  affection  to  me.  She  reads 
my  writings,  studies  them,  and  even  gets  them  by 
heart.  You  would  smile  to  see  her  concern  when 
I  have  a  cause  to  plead,  and  the  joy  she  shows 
when  it  is  over.  She  finds  means  to  have  the  first 
news  brought  to  her  of  the  success  I  meet  with  in 
court,  how  I  am  heard,  and  what  decree  is  made. 
If  I  recite  any  thing  in  public,  she  can  not  refrain 
from  placing  herself  privately  in  some  corner  to 
hear,  where,  with  the  utmost  delight,  she  feasts 
upon  my  applauses.  Sometimes  she  sings  my  verses, 
and  accompanies  them  with  the  lute,  without  any 
master  except  love,  the  best  of  instructors.  From 
these  instances  I  take  the  most  certain  omens  of 
our  perpetual  and  increasing  happiness,  since  her 
affection  is  not  founded  on  my  youth  and  person, 
which  must  gradually  decay,  but  she  is  in  love 
with  the  immortal  part  of  me." 

What  man  of  genius  could  help  loving  such  a 
wife  ?  But,  alas  !  it  is  not  often  that  genius  is  so 
fortunate.  Scholars  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  ill- 
starred  unions,  owing  to  two  causes — their  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  female  character,  shut  up 
as  they  are  to  literary  society  and  literary  labors; 
and  the  unfortunate  fashion  of  educating  ladies 
apart  from  gentlemen  and  in  different  modes. 

What  intelligent  lady  can  read  of  Socrates — one 
of  the  noblest  men  that  ever  lived,  the  greatest 
ornament  of  antiquity,  and  the  admiration  of  all 
ages — and  not  feel  that  she  could  love  him;  yet 
Xantippe  was  his  evil  genius.  Alas !  sbe  knew 
not  the  excellences  of  her  bosom  companion;  she 
had  no  line  to  sound  the  depths  either  of  his  mind 
or  heart.  Who  that  has  read  Milton  does  not 
honor  him?  yet  Mary  Powell  did  not  like  him.  He 
was  studious,  recluse,  and  republican;  she  vola- 
tile, social,  aristocratic.  The  marriage  between 
them  was  premature.  Milton  went  into  the  coun- 
try for  recreation,  and  returned,  in  less  than  a 
month,  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  with  a  wife. 
But  scarce  had  the  honeymoon  passed,  ere  the 
bride  left  nothing  of  matrimony  to  the  bridegroom 
but  the  chain;  and  although  after  the  great  poet 
had  arranged  to  marry  Miss  Day,  the  absconding 
wife  returning,  asked  pardon  upon  her  knees,  and 
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obtained  a  reconciliation,  still  she  was  unhappy 
in  liorself,  and  a  thorny  rose  in  the  boHorn  of  her 
husband.  Yet  Milton  had  a  heart  to  love  intensely, 
and  thiH  he  Hubsoqiicntly  jiiovcd;  for  he  regarded 
his  second  wife  vitli  tlie  fondest  affection. 

Bnt  want  of  conmitinion  and  want  of  mutual 
appreciation  of  each  other'.s  excellences,  is  likely  to 
be  followed  by  a  suspicion  of  transferred  affection. 
Miui  is  made  to  love  woman,  woman  to  love  man. 
Somewhere  and  at  some  time  the  ill-assorted  hus- 
band will  be  likely  to  find  among  women  a  heart 
adapted  to  his  own,  and  the  ill-matched  wife  to 
find  among  men  a  soul  congenial  with  hers,  and, 
unless  prudence  or  conscience  speak,  there  will  be, 
if  circumstances  favor,  a  drawing  of  the  wife  and 
husband  in  opposite  directions  toward  distant  ob- 
jects of  attraction.  If  one  party  have  conscience 
and  the  other  have  not,  then  half  the  evil  is  cured, 
but  the  misery  may  be  even  doubled.  John  Wesley 
and  his  wife  were  married  more,  perhaps,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience  than  of  love.  He  was  abstract, 
she  social;  he  did  not  visit  his  home  as  much  as 
she  desired;  she  deemed  herself  neglected,  became 
suspicious  that  his  afifections  were  alienated,  pur- 
sued him,  in  her  jealousy,  to  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  watched  his  movements  with  scru- 
tiny and  fear.  At  length  she  could  bear  the  purga- 
tory no  longer,  and  burst  the  bands.  Cases  of  this 
kind  are  without  number.  Among  them  we  may 
mention  Mrs.  Hemans,  the  poetess.  Captain  He- 
mans  went  to  Italy,  and  returned  no  more  to  his 
family.  Charlotte  Elizabeth  was  similarly  situated 
in  her  first  marriage.  Both  these  ladies  had  intel- 
lectual and  moral  excellences  of  the  highest  order. 
You  can  scarce  read  a  page  of  either  without  both 
admiration  and  delight,  or  without  feeling  that  you 
love  their  departed  spirits.  Their  husbands  were 
rough  soldiers,  inured  to  the  camp,  having  no  sens- 
ibilities to  respond  to  their  jDowerful  charms;  and 
so  great  was  the  disparity  between  them  and  their 
wives,  that  their  souls  could  not  embrace  them. 
This  excited  suspicion  of  alienation,  and  all  domes- 
tic peace  ceased.  The  cases  just  alluded  to  were 
cases  in  which  the  parties  were  more  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed;  there  are  cases  in  which  they  are 
more  to  be  blamed  than  pitied — cases  in  which  one 
of  the  married  pair  cultivates  acquaintance  with  a 
third  person,  knowing  that  it  aw^akens  suspicion  in 
the  companion  for  life,  as  in  the  case  of  a  lady  of  a 
certain  distinguished  lawyer  we  wot  of.  The  mar- 
riage union  is  founded  on  affection.  If  this  be 
wanting,  all  conjugal  happiness  is  wanting;  if 
this  be  transferred,  there  is  not  only  the  absence 
of  happiness,  but  the  presence  of  bitterness — of 
intense  and  progressive  misery.  There  is  in  the 
aggrieved  party  a  sense  of  injury,  of  ingratitude, 
of  hypocrisy,  of  treachery,  of  perjury  committed 
against  him.  To  him  is  left  the  mere  casket;  the 
jewel  is  with  another,  and  an  enemy.  To  him  it 
belongs  to  earn  the  food,  and  provide  the  shelter, 
and  the  clothing,  and  the  comforts,  and  the  char- 
ities of  the  woman,  and  even  the  very  decorations 


with  which  she  would  attract  the  robber  of  his 
peacft;  to  tliat  robber  goes  the  pleasant  lo<jk8,  and 
thoiiglits,  and  loves,  and  blessings  of  his  hosova 
companion.  On  all  his  property  she  lays  her  ex- 
acting hand;  of  every  toil  of  his  muscles,  and 
struggle  of  his  brain,  and  agony  of  his  heart,  she 
claims  her  thirds,  and  every  laurel  tliat  his  achieve- 
ments secure  she  snatches  for  her  unworthy  brow. 
When  disease  comes  upon  that  wife,  it  is  the  hii»- 
band's  part  to  watch  by  her  couch,  to  drive  sleep 
from  his  weary  eyes,  to  fee  the  doctor,  and  pny  the 
waiters;  but  to  another  goes  the  gratitude  of  the 
patient,  and  with  another,  who  sleeps  on  his  quiet 
bed,  is  the  thought  and  the  heart  of  the  treacherous 
sufferer.  Suppose  it  is  not  so:  if  the  husband  fear$ 
it  is,  the  pain  and  injury  are  just  as  great.  Such  a 
husband  wanders  "  in  aland  of  darkness  as  darkness 
itself;  and  of  the  shadow  of  death  without  any  order, 
and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness."  For  him  the 
hills  and  the  valleys  have  lost  their  charm,  and  the 
most  beautiful  thing  in  nature  is  the  coflBn  that 
is  to  shut  him  out  of  it.  Perhaps  the  very  temple 
in  which  he  worshiped,  and  which  formerly  re- 
minded him  of  naught  but  the  grand,  and  the 
pure,  and  the  holy,  has  become  painful  by  its  asso- 
ciations with  his  wife's  illicit  smiles.  Home,  sweet 
home,  is  turned  into  bitterness  by  the  thought  of 
the  dishonor  it  has  suffered  in  his  absence;  and 
though  he  once  returned  to  it  as  the  dove  to  the 
ark,  he  now  moves  to  it  as  the  lamb  to  the  slaugh- 
ter. The  very  lips  of  his  children  may  be  as  coals 
of  fire  to  him,  because  of  the  testimony  which  they 
have  unwittingly  borne  to  a  mother's  shameful 
indiscretions.  The  very  friends  with  whom  he 
took  sweet  counsel  have  lost,  in  some  degree,  their 
power  to  please  him;  for  he  fears  that  they  no 
longer  regard  him  as  their  peer.  Well  may  he  cry 
oiit,  "My  soul  is  weary  of  my  life.  I  will  leave 
my  complaint  upon  myself.  I  will  speak  in  the 
bitterness  of  ray  soul."  As  he  draws  near  the 
grave,  upon  what  a  life  of  sorrow  does  he  look 
back!  as  he  disposes  of  his  property  to  his  chil- 
dren, what  agony  may  wring  his  departing  soul! 
as  he  takes  his  final  leave  of  his  wife — 0  what 
feelings  for  a  dying  man !  Suppose  all  doubts  of 
her  alienated  affections  to  be  at  length  dissipated, 
then  what  unspeakable  self-reproach  does  he  feel 
for  having  done  his  best  friend  injustice — for  hav- 
ing wrongfully  accused  a  true  and  loving  heart  ' 
what  keen  regret  that  he  could  not  live  his  lift- 
over  again,  and  make  that  a  paradise  which  doubt 
had  made  perdition  !  But  if  that  doubt  still  linger, 
how  every  attention  bestowed  upon  him  by  his 
companion  in  his  extremity  must  increase  his  dying 
agony !  But  aside  from  the  doubt,  the  feeling  that 
he  has  been  robbed  of  that  blessing  to  which  God 
adverted,  when  he  said,  "  It  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone " — the  pure  and  honorable  love  which, 
founded,  as  it  is,  in  the  mental  and  emotional  dif- 
ferences of  the  sexes,  can  not  be  compensated  by 
his  fellow^raan.  But  why  not  desert  such  a  woman  ? 
Ask  Jesus. 
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There  is  but  one  other  consequence  that  I  shall 
name:  the  suspicion  of  alienated  affection  may  be 
followed  by  the  suspicion  of  infidelity.  This  was 
the  case  in  the  family  of  Lord  Byron.  He  culti- 
vated an  acquaintance  with  a  lady  better  suited  to 
his  taste  than  his  wife;  for  unfortunately  his  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Milbank  was  premature — a  mere 
business  arrangement.  He  had  a  heart  to  love,  as 
his  early  and  intense  attachment  to  Miss  Chaworth 
shows;  but  not  being  able  to  fix  his  affections  on 
his  wife,  he  turned  to  another.  The  painful  con- 
sequence— separation — I  need  not  tell.  Perhaps  it 
was  best.  A  suspicion  of  this  kind  makes  home  a 
hell. 

Let  the  young  of  both  sexes  beware  how  they 
associate  with  the  married.  Wesley  has  written  as 
advice  to  preachers,  "  Converse  sparingly  with 
women,  and  never  alone."  This  advice  is  good, 
not  only  for  preachers,  but  for  all,  so  far  as  mar- 
ried women  are  concerned.  Similar  advice  might 
be  given  to  young  ladies.  What  though  your 
thoughts  and  feelings  may  be  as  pure  as  those  of 
the  new-born  angel,  your  approaches  to  a  neigh- 
bor's fireside  may  be  as  the  approach  of  Satan  to 
Paradise.  What  though  you  depart  undefiling  and 
undefiled,  you  may  have  wrought  a  ruin  that  you 
can  never  repair.  The  world  watches  you;  audit 
is  as  full  of  eyes  as  the  wheel  in  the  prophet's 
vision,  each  beaming  with  deep  and  penetrating 
intelligence;  above  those  eyes  are  brains,  thinking 
keen,  and  often  malignant;  and  underneath  them 
are  tongues,  often  armed  with  the  poison  of  asps. 
Once  let  those  tongues  be  set  in  motion  against 
character,  and  it  is  blasted;  and  once  blasted,  can 
never  be  restored. 

And  what  is  the  state  of  that  wife's  heart  who  is 
bound  to  the  suspected  husband  ?  But,  perhaps,  he 
is  pure.  So  much  the  worse.  Could  he  be  proved 
guilty,  relief  is  guaranteed  to  her  both  by  earth 
and  heaven;  and  though  it  may  be  a  relief  which 
brings  ruin  to  guilty  man;  poverty,  and  shame,  and 
wretchedness,  and  orphanage  to  innocent  children, 
and  a  broken  heart  to  generous,  loving,  and  con- 
fiding woman,  still  it  is  relief.  But,  0,  the  untold 
agony  of  her  who  doubts  the  chastity  of  her  hus- 
band !  Sometimes,  while  in  his  presence,  she  sees 
his  countenance  and  hears  his  manly  voice,  and 
brings  all  her  skill  in  natural  language  into  requisi- 
tion, and  says,  in  her  heart,  he  is  not  guilty;  and 
her  soul  breaks  up  from  its  depths,  and  a  rush  of 
tears  comes  to  her  eye,  and  she  reproaches  herself 
for  having  grieved  and  injured  an  innocent  and 
loving  husband,  who  turns  to  her  alone  for  earthly 
happiness.  And  then,  again,  in  his  absence,  when 
brooding  over  the 

"Trifles,  light  as  air,  which 
Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmation  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ," 

fire,   consuming   fire,   is   in  her   heart,   and   runs 
through  her  whole  being  like  a  furnace. 

"  0,  wretched  woman  !"  she  may  well  say,  "  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  V 


We  can  endure  to  almost  any  extent  by  day,  if 
only  we  can  look  forward  to  a  calm  pillow  at  night; 
but  0  the  night  of  her  who  doubts  her  bosom  com- 
panion !  Her  pillow  incloses  a  snake;  and  though, 
when  she  first  drops  her  weary  head  upon  it,  that 
snake  may  be  coiled  and  numb,  yet  scarcely  has 
she  fallen  into  slumber  ere  it  warms  and  uncoils, 
and  winds  its  slimy  folds  around  the  sleeper's  neck 
and  breast,  and  lifts  its  scaly  head  and  brandishes 
its  forked  tongue  before  the  strained  and  bloody 
eyeballs  of  the  waking  but  suffocating  woman.  0 
that  she  could  die!  But  the  serpent,  slowly  un- 
winding, as  the  sleeper  rises  and  looks  around, 
creeps  back  again  to  the  cooling  pillow,  to  strangle 
that  sleeper  again,  when  exhaustion  shall  have  once 
more  sunk  her  head  upon  the  stony  down.  This  is 
like  to  the  bitter  pains  of  eternal  death.  She  who 
feels  it  is  fit  for  suicide,  desertion,  murder.  Per- 
haps, if  we  could  have  the  secret  history  of  crime, 
its  blacker  forms  would  generally  be  traced  to  the 
hands  of  persons  in  this  state  of  mind.  And  very 
many  of  the  most  appalling  cases  of  both  drunken- 
ness and  derangement  are  the  fruits  of  such  untold 
agony.  You  can  not  quiet  such  a  one  by  remind- 
ing her  that  the  offending  parties  are  professing 
Christians,  seeing  that  the  heart  is  deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  that  even  David  stole  the  little  ewe 
lamb — the  only  comfort  of  one  who  was  ready  to 
die  for  him. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  person  afflicted  be  a  true 
Christian.  Though  she  bow  before  the  stroke  with 
the  resignation  of  a  dying  Savior;  though  with  a 
soul  "  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death,"  she 
take  the  bitter  cup  which  may  not  pass,  and  say, 
"  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done,"  still  she  may  be 
crucified.  You  have  seen  the  tree  withering  slowly 
under  the  gnawings  of  a  worm  at  the  root;  so 
wastes  the  body  of  an  unfortunate  lady  who  doubts, 
even  at  intervals,  the  integrity  of  her  life  partner. 
She  is  murdered;  her  death  is  none  the  less  sure, 
and  all  the  more  severe,  for  being  slow.  And  what  a 
death  !  The  noble  martyr  can  endure  the  flames  or 
the  cross — can  see  his  body  torn  limb  from  limb,  and 
wish  there  were  more  members  to  be  dragged  from 
his  lacerated  trunk,  because  his  soul  is  unwounded, 
yea,  girded  within  him;  "And  the  spirit  of  a  man 
may  sustain  his  infirmity;  but  a  w^ounded  spirit 
who  can  bear  ?" 

Now,  gentle  reader,  will  you  "suffer  a  word  of 
exhortation?"  Are  you  young?  Do  not  allow 
yourself  to  form  premature  attachments.  Do  not 
pay  or  receive  addresses  during  your  pupilage, 
especially  from  strangers.  Such  attainments  as 
might  make  an  attachment  suitable  for  you  at  the 
commencement  of  your  curriculum,  might  be  any 
thing  but  what  would  be  necessary  to  insure  j'^our 
respect  and  affection  after  graduation.  If  you  form 
an  early  attachment,  you  must  either  marry  the 
object  or  not.  If  you  do,  you  may  be  unhappy;  if 
you  do  not,  you  are  vile,  and  may  blast  the  heart 
that  you  have  deliberately  won,  and  which  you 
have  pledged  ever  to  honor. 
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2.  Beware  of  marrying  without  a  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance, and  a  full  conviction  tliat  the  union 
may  be  spiritual,  and,  therefore,  permanent,  pure, 
and  Messed. 

3.  Beware  of  match-making  and  match-breaking. 
It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  give  some  direction  to 
their  cliildren  in  that  important  matter — matri- 
mony; and  if  they  are  satisfied  that  a  propoHed 
union  will  be  ruinous  or  disgraceful,  they  should 
endeavor  to  prevent  it.  It  is  their  duty — it  is  a 
duty  which  they  owe  to  themselves,  tlieir  children, 
and  their  more  distant  kindred.  Let  it  be  done 
mildly,  prudently,  affectionately.  Let  parents,  on 
such  occasions,  be  prepared  to  endure  misrepre- 
sentation, abuse,  ingratitude — all  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  easier  to  bear  than  remorse.  How  often 
does  an  unfortunate  union  bring,  sooner  or  later, 
adultery,  desertion,  poverty  to  the  parties,  and 
sorrow  and  shame  to  their  kindred!  Melancholy 
cases,  one  of  them  issuing  in  bloody  murder,  rise 
up  before  me. 

Still,  let  us  beware  that  we  do  not  interfere  with- 
out good  reason,  more  especially  when  the  parties 
are  youthful  and  well  known  to  each  other.  Love 
may  have  sprung  up  iu  the  dawn  of  their  being, 
and  grown  with  their  growth.  Cases  there  are 
such  as  described  by  the  poet: 

"  Ah,  I  remember  well — and  how  can  1 
Bat  evermore  remember  well — when  first 
Our  flame  began,  when  scarce  we  knew  what  was 
The  flame  we  felt;  when  as  we  sat  and  sighed, 
And  looked  upon  each  other,  and  conceived 
Not  what  we  ail'd,  yet  something  we  did  ail; 
And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  we  were  not  well, 
And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell. 
Then  would  v.e  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  look.    And  thus 
In  that  first  garden  of  onr  simpleness 
We  spent  our  childhood;  but  when  years  began 
To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge — ah,  how  then 
Would  she  with  graver  looks,  with  sweet,  stern  brow, 
Check  my  presumption  and  my  forwardness; 
Yet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  me  show 
WTiat  she  would  have  me  and  not  have  me  know." 

Iu  all  such  cases,  beware.  If  disappointment  ensue, 
it  may  imbitter  existence.  Many  such  cases  do  I 
remember  where  the  sad  pilgrims  moved  on  weary 
and  heavy  laden.  I  have  heard,  from  the  lips  of 
one  whom  I  well  know,  something  like  the  follow- 
ing story: 

"  Some  years  since,  in  the  twilight  of  a  summer 
evening,  a  noble  young  friend  presented  himself  to 
me,  as  I  sat  beneath  a  pear-tree,  enjoying  the  fresh- 
blown  primroses.  He  was  greatly  agitated,  and 
said  to  me,  'Will  you  ride  with  me  to-night'?' 
'Where  to?'  'To  P.'  'What,  twenty-five  miles 
oflf,  and  to-night!'  'Yes;  we  shall  have  moon- 
light.' He  was  a  youth  of  splendid  intellect,  strong 
will,  but  overmastering  emotions — a  Byron.  '  Yes, 
I  will  go.  Get  up  your  horse,  and  I  will  get  up 
mine.'  As  we  galloped  out  of  the  village,  I  said, 
'Tell  me  what  is  the  matter.  Are  you  in  love?' 
'  Yes.'  '  But  why  go  to-night  ?'  '  The  match-maAicr 
has  been  there.'  Toward  morning  we  trotted  into 
P.;    and   having   aroused   an    innkeeper,  we   soon 


tumbled  into  l>ed.     By  sunrise  I  awoke,  and  found 
ray  companion  missing.     He  soon  returned  to  invite 
me  to  breakfaAt  at  Mr,  B.'h.     I  was  happy  to  see 
my  young  friend  excliange   love   glances   with   a 
young  lady  across  the  table.     Ah,  thought  I,  all  is 
well !    I  called  in  and  out  that  day  as  I  had  been 
bidden.     Attached  to  the  parlor  waH  a  sitting-room, 
wliere  my  friend  and  liis  sweetheart  spent  the  day, 
I  often  heard  his  well-known  voice  Bay,  in  tremu- 
loug  tones,  'You    marry  my   friend;'   and  the  re- 
sponse, in   gentler   notes,  '  How   can  I V     At  one 
time  he  said,  'What  is  this  you  are  making?'    'A 
wedding-dress.'     'What,  of   black!'     'Yes;   it  is 
the  only  color  suitable  \A  my  feelings — the  altar 
will    be  my    grave,'      'Why,   then,   marry  him?' 
'"Who  shall   ascend   into  the   hill  of  the   Lord, 
and  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place? — he  that 
hath  not  lifted  up  his  hand  unto  vanity  nor  sworn 
deceitfully — that   sweareth    to   his   own   hurt   and 
changeth  not."  '    As  we  returned  next  day,  I  in- 
sisted on  an  explanation.     My  friend  had  an  inti- 
mate companion  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  guardian 
for  him;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  attachment  be- 
tween the  parties,  but  supposed  the  young  lady 
would  be  a  suitable  wife  for  another  who  desired 
to  enter  into  domestic  life.     He,  therefore,  intro- 
duced him,  having  previously  intimated  the  object. 
The  lady  presumed  that  the  match-maker  was  aware 
of  her  attachment  to  her  lover,  and  supposed  that 
lover  had  sent  him  to  propose  the  arrangement  with 
a  view  of  avoiding  a  proposal  himself.     Partly  in 
despair,  partly  through  indignation,  she  accepted. 
They  were  married.     My  friend  soon  left  the  coun- 
try, and  went  to  sea,  but  in  a  few  months  he  re- 
turned a  skeleton,  and  now  lies  entombed  near  the 
Atlantic  shore.     The  lady  soon  died,  and  was  buried 
iu  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi." 

It  is  said  "the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth."  Perhaps  this  is  wisely  ordered  to  prevent 
idolatrous  affection.  "  Lo,  all  these  things  worketh 
God  oftentimes  with  man,  to  brink  back  his  soul 
from  the  pit,  to  be  enlightened  with  the  light  of 
the  living," 


^'OBILITT  or  WOilEX. 
The  woman,  poor,  ill-clad  as  she  may  be,  who 
balances  her  income  and  expenditures — toils  and 
sweats  in  quiet,  unrepining  mood  among  her  chil- 
dren, and  presents  them,  morning  and  evening,  as 
offerings  of  love  in  rosy  health  and  cheerful  pu- 
rity— is  the  proudest  dame,  and  the  bliss  of  a 
happy  home  shall  dwell  with  her  forever.  If  one 
prospect  be  dearer  than  another  to  bend  the  proud 
and  inspire  the  broken-hearted,  it  is  for  a  smiling 
wife  to  meet  her  husband  at  the  door  with  his  host 
of  happy  children.  How  it  stirs  up  the  tired  blood 
of  an  exhausted  man  when  he  hears  the  rush  of 
children  upon  the  staircase,  and  when  the  smallest 
mounts  and  sinks  into  his  arms  amidst  right  mirth- 
ful shouts ! 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  A  DAY. 

BT   JAliSS    PUMMII/L. 

It  was  a  fine,  bracing  day  in  the  latter  part  of 
'ecember  that  I  packed  my  carpet-bag-,  seized  my 
an,  some  ammunition,  a  quire  of  foolscap,  and 
Thomson's  Seasons,"  and  leaped  into  a  stage- 
i)ach,  with  the  intention  of  spending  a  few  days 
I  the  country.  Some  snow  had  been  falling  the 
Lst  two  or  three  days,  and,  when  we  got  out  of  the 
■ty,  the  landscape  presented  a  very  lovely  sight. 
.  he  atmosphere  came  pure  to  my  brows,  and  fanned 
back  my  hair  pleasantly.  It  smelt  nice  and  sweet 
when  compared  with  the  air  of  the  city.  The  trees 
were  hung  all  over  with  icicles,  that  rattled  music- 
ally when  the  wind  touched  them.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  if  the  trees  had  entirely  forgotten  that  they 
ever  were  dressed  in  pretty  green  clothes,  they 
shook  their  bedizened  arras  with  such  pride  in  the 
air.  Quite  through  the  woods  there  was  the  whitest 
kind  of  carpet,  glistening  and  sparkling  in  the  air, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  'Tis  a  glorious  sea- 
son— this  winter  I  It  is  placed  last  in  the  calendar 
as  a  grand  climax  to  the  seasons — the  most  delight- 
ful of  the  four.  Ask  any  school-boy  which  season 
he  most  loves,  and  he  will  tell  you,  "0,  sir,  the 
cold,  snowy  winter  I"  Yon  old  man,  as  his  mind 
runs  back  into  the  past,  and  reviews  its  happiest 
hours,  hears  again  the  jingling  of  the  sleigh-bells; 
sees  again  the  big  fire,  crackling  and  hospitable, 
and  the  sparks,  like  stars  that  had  been  visiting 
the  world,  hurrying  up  to  the  silent  sky;  leaps 
again,  light  of  heart  and  limb,  through  the  ringing 
wood;  fleets  again,  with  the  swiftness  of  air,  over 
the  frozen  stream.  We  all  adore  the  season,  espe- 
cially in  the  country,  when  the  snow  covers  the 
ground,  and  the  wind  is  silent.  All — did  I  say? 
I  thought  not  then  of  the  widowed  hearth-stone. 
I  thought  not  then  of  the  fatherless  child,  in  the 
vale  of  poverty.  I  thought  not  then  of  the  poor 
mother's  weary  eyes,  wasted  cheek,  and  attenuated 
form.  1  thought  not  of  those  to  whom  neither 
spring  in  its  perfume,  summer  in  its  grandeur,  au- 
tumn in  its  fruitfulness,  nor  winter  in  its  gayety, 
can  ever  bring  bliss.  Of  these,  ye  sons  of  wealth, 
should  ye  always  think  in  your  hours  of  enjoy- 
ment, and,  strewing  among  them  a  portion  of  your 
plenty,  call  down  the  approving  smiles  of  your 
"Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

The  house  where  I  intended  to  put  up  was  a 
country  inn,  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  city,  in 
the  midst  of  a  country  that  abounded  with  game 
and  beautiful  natural  scenery.  Caverns,  and  rocky 
hills,  and  thick  woodlands,  and  streams  were  thrown 
together  with  a  confused  prodigality  that  was  start- 
ling and  yet  inspiriting  to  the  eye.  I  love  that 
spot.  I  do  not  think  that  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  a  place  can  be  found  that  possesses  the  same 
variety  of  rich  and  delightful  views,  Nature,  in 
her  careless  haste,  seems  to  have  dropped  here,  as 
she  swept  over  the  earth,  her  divinest  favors.     The 


painter  who  visits  the  spot  will  find  many  a  theme 
for  his  pencil  which  shall  awake  the  admiration 
and  improve  and  enlarge  the  mind.  Have  you 
ever  observed  the  effect  that  grand  natural,  or  even 
artificial,  views  have  upon  the  soul?  It  has  been 
said,  by  an  illustrious  poet,  that 

"  The  undevout  astronomer  is  mad;" 

because  the  natural  tendency  of  the  study  of  the 
heavens  is  to  uplift  and  solemnize  the  spirit.  No 
less  mad  is  the  undevout  student  of  the  sublunar 
works  of  the  Creator.  The  poet  that  sits  down 
with  Nature,  and  only  Nature,  and  communes  with 
her  and  her  Author  constantly,  can  never  be  a  bad 
man.  The  painter  who  throws  together,  in  one 
landscape  upon  canvas,  the  choicest  beauties  of 
many  landscapes,  which  he  has  discovered  and 
adopted  after  much  severe  labor,  is  too  large  of 
heart  to  commit  an  unjust  or  profane  action.  Even 
the  man  of  simple  heart  and  uncultivated  intellect 
who  associates  much  with  Nature  becomes  high- 
minded,  devout,  and  proud  of  soul.  Students  of 
the  human  character  will  bear  me  out  in  my  opin- 
ions. As  the  poet  of  Avon  says  of  the  hater  of 
music,  I  say  of  him  who  hates  Nature: 
"Let  no  such  man  be  trusted!" 

Amid  his  "household  gods"  such  a  man  would  be 
ungenerous  and  unrefined.  Not  the  voice  of  love, 
the  laughter  of  children,  nor  the  cry  of  want,  would 
rouse  one  cord  of  sympathy  in  his  bosom. 

In  the  stage-coach  that  bore  me  from  the  city 
there  were  two  passengers  beside  myself.  One  was 
an  elderly  gentleman,  with  flaxen  hair,  white  eye- 
brows, and  a  large,  light  gray  eye,  which  shot  forth 
sparks  when  he  became  excited  in  conversation. 
He  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  finished  education  and 
various  reading.  No  subject  was  so  humble  that 
he  had  not  given  it  mu^h  attention;  for  even  while 
speaking  of  the  weather  his  eye  enlarged,  and  his 
voice  became  tremulous,  and  his  language  was  terse 
and  nervous.  Indeed,  he  seemed  more  fond  of  dis- 
playing his  conversational  accomplishments  than 
in  strictly  desiring  to  give  information  on  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion;  and  in  displaying  those 
accomplishments  he  became  so  absorbed  that  his 
countenance  partook  of  the  pride  and  glow  within 
him.  I  formed  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  clever- 
ness of  my  elderly  companion  from  the  first;  and 
he  seemed  pleased  with  my  deferential  attention  to 
his  remarks.  He  was  one  of  those  kind  of  men 
who  prefer  a  good  listener  to  an  incessant  talker; 
and  as  I  happily  belonged  to  the  former  class,  we 
found  no  occasion  for  angry  disputation. 

My  other  coach  companion  did  not  satisfy  me  so 
well.  There  was  an  overpowering  odor  of  cheese 
radiating  from  his  coat  pockets,  and  his  breath 
was  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  a  bad  article  of 
brandy.  He,  too,  was  an  immense  talker,  but  on  a 
different  pattern  from  the  elderly  passenger.  His 
language  was  abominable  and  his  manner  disgust- 
ing. The  principal  theme  of  his  conversation  was 
his  adventures  in  "spreeing."  According  to  his 
own  expression,  he  "could  o'  drinked  that  queer 
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tippler.  King  Cole  hirawelf,  down;"  and,  certainly, 
to  judge  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  indi- 
vidual, he  did  not  lie. 

Ili.s  nose  defied  i)ortraiture.  Hogarth  alone  could 
have  done  justice  to  its  .superb  brilliancy.  It  stood 
out  from  his  weather-.scarred  face  like  a  "light- 
house at  sea."  Blotched,  and  carbuncled,  and  huge, 
and  round,  it  would,  if  detached  from  his  face, 
have  made  a  good  geographical  cliart  for  young 
students.  Caverns,  and  valleys,  and  mountains  of 
a  volcanic  character  were  plainly  discernible  upon 
its  surface.  His  upper  lip  protruded  some  distance 
beyond  the  lower,  and  curled  upward  toward  the 
nostrils  in  a  peculiar  manner,  showing  a  large,  un- 
even set  of  tobacco-grimed  teeth.  His  cheeks,  like 
his  nose,  were  unmitigated  enemies  to  any  thing 
paler  than  "  old  Maglory,"  and  seemed  to  be  con- 
stantly delivering  spiteful  homilies  against  Maine 
Liquor  laws.  But,  then,  his  eyes !  What  shall  I 
say  of  them  ?  They  were  the  queerest-looking, 
biggest  gray  eyes  I  ever  saw — fairly  swimming,  it 
seemed  to  me,  in  a  sea  of  mist.  Whenever  he 
laughed,  a  heavy  crowfoot  would  gather  about  the 
corner  of  each  of  those  eyes,  and  the  red  eye- 
lids would  settle  down  over  them,  till  they  looked 
like  a  thin  fog  struggling  in  the  sunshine.  His 
hair  had  been  clipped  short,  and  stood  erect  and 
firm.  Concealing  a  portion  of  this  wiry  vegeta- 
tion was  a  very  narrow -brimmed,  low-crowned  chip 
hat,  which,  being  much  too  small,  sat  on  the  wear- 
er's head  like  a  percussion-cap  on  a  cannon-ball. 
Every  jolt  of  the  coach  would  throw  it  from  his 
head,  unless  he  held  it  with  his  hand.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  man's  wardrobe  was  in  unison  with 
his  chapeau.  It  did  seem,  in  sooth,  as  if  they 
were  some  of  the  castaway  clothes  of  his  boy- 
hood, assumed  in  his  manhood  through  force  of 
circumstances. 

Whenever  this  singular  being  thought  proper  to 
speak,  the  elderly  gentleman  would  find  something 
in  the  landscape  or  the  sky  that  attracted  his  notice. 
But  I — good-natured  as  I  am — could  not  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  frown  down  my  humble  and  degraded 
fellow-passenger,  and  answered  his  remarks  wiih  a 
monosyllabic  indulgence.  Yet  I  could  not  avoid 
reproving,  at  times,  a  habit  which  he  had  of  thrust- 
ing his  face  immediately  underneath  my  beaver 
whenever  he  thought  I  drooped  in  my  attention. 
The  perfume  of  his  breath  was  not  such  as  poets 
have,  in  amorous  distiches,  ascribed  to  the  ladies 
of  their  aflfections. 

This  passenger  finally  left  us  at  a  low  hovel  near 
the  roadside,  where  a  wretched  set  of  beings — a 
woman  and  five  poorly  clad  children — stood  at  the 
door  to  greet  him.  I  did  not  see  that  greeting. 
But  I  saw  those  children  and  that  mother  look, 
with  an  indescribable  anxiety,  upon  the  husband 
and  father,  as  he  got  down  from  the  coach,  with 
his  cheesy  odor,  his  bottle,  and  two  scant  bundles. 
What,  thought  I,  as  the  stage  sped  away  from  the 
wretched  abode,  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  husband's 
habits  ?    My  heart  shuddered  as  I  looked  into  the 


future  of  those  poor  children.  Unless  the  most 
favorable  dispositions  and  circumstances  follow 
them  through  life,  their  end  is  shameful  beyond 
doubt. 

Thus  was  I  musing  when  my  remaining  conl- 
panion  disturlxfd  me  with  the  remark  that  "a  r&in 
waa  approaching."  A  rain — when  the  day  had  set 
in  with  so  much  in  ita  favor!  I  looked  out,  and, 
true  enough,  a  rain  ica$  approaching.  Th6  weather 
had  become  warm  since  morning — so  much  so  that 
the  snow  and  the  icicles  on  the  trees  had  com- 
menced melting;  and  now  a  lead-colored  sky  looked 
down  upon  the  earth,  and  threw  its  shadow  into 
my  bosom.  My  morning's  anticipations  were,  of 
course,  beginning  to  melt  with  the  snow,  and  I 
keenly  felt  the  disappointment. 

This  western  climate  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
You  may  go  to  bed  at  night  canopied  by  stars  and 
limitl&ss  azure,  and  wake  up  in  the  morning  to 
hear  the  tickling  of  "the  rain  upon  the  roof."  At 
other  times,  when  you  are  laying  out  plans  for 
a  grand  sleigh-ride  "  next  day,"  you  are  awakened 
in  the  morning  by  some  unsophisticated  bird,  in 
the  tree  near  your  window,  who  has  mistaken  the 
warm  atmosphere  and  the  bright  sunshine  as  a  pre- 
monition of  spring.  Strange  climate!  Trust  it 
not,  even  though  the  almanac  advises  you ! 

Just  as  the  coach  arrived  at  the  very  long  lane 
which  led  to  the  inn  where  I  designed  stopping — 
for,  be  it  known,  my  inn  was  not  immediately  on 
the  public  road — the  rain  commenced  pouring  down. 
The  elderly  gentleman,  as  I  stepped  from  the  coach 
with  ray  gun  and  portmanteau,  soothed  me  with 
the  hope  that  I  had  been  used  to  wet  weather,  and, 
as  the  coach  rattled  away,  smiled  upon  me,  I 
thought,  with  an  ironical  expression  of  sympathy. 
I  hate  sympathy  from  strangers.  There  is  no  heart 
about  such  sympathy.  It  is  of  a  selfish  character. 
It  is  a  sort  of  feeling  which  seems  to  say,  "I  thank 
my  stars  I  am  not  in  that  poor  fellow's  situation !" 
Have  you  ever  known  a  man  of  "sympathy"  to 
extend  his  assistance  to  a  stranger  in  distress  ?  I 
seldom  have.  Good  Samaritans  are  as  little  known 
nowadays  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  our  Savior's 
earthly  pilgrimage.  To  be  sure,  now  and  then  you 
may  meet  with  a  man  whose  sympathy  is  followed 
by  good  deeds;  but  such  examples  are  scarce  in 
this  land.  My  elderly  companion's  umbrella,  a 
cozy,  comfortable-looking  thing,  lay  in  my  sight 
as  I  left  the  coach;  and  it  is  lying  there  yet  for 
aught  I  know  to  the  contrary.  Why  should  I  have 
expected  a  loan  of  it  on  such  an  occasion?  I  cer- 
tainly did  not.  But  when  men  will  give  utterance 
to  "sympathy,"  let  them  show,  by  practice,  that 
they  are  sincere. 

I  will  not  say  how  I  looked  and  how  I  felt,  as  I 
plunged  down  the  long  lane  that  rainy  day.  I 
must  certainly  have  presented  a  very  ludicrous 
appearance.  I  finally,  however,  reached  the  inn, 
as  complete  an  exemplification  of  a  portable  cas- 
cade as  may  be  found.  My  portmanteau  was  soaked 
through;  my  gun  was  spoiled;  and  on  reading  my 
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"  Thomson  "  that  day,  I  found  it  much  heavier  than 
usual.  "Winter,"  wet  as  it  was,  had  no  charms 
for  my  fancy.  "  Mine  host "  received  me  graciously, 
and  presented  me  with  dry  clothes,  which,  as  they 
were  from  his  own  wardrobe,  and  he  was  unctu- 
ously constituted,  were  somewhat  "  overformed " 
for  my  slender  proportions. 

While  my  own  clothing  was  drying  by  the  fire, 
I  endeavored  to  amuse  myself  by  looking  from  the 
window  of  my  room  at  the  outer  world.  How  dif- 
ferent from  the  sight  I  had  expected  to  meet !  It 
was  a  sorry  day.  The  wind  was  blowing  in  fitful 
gusts,  and  the  rain  was  dripping  and  drizzling 
gloomily.  The  trees  were  entirely  bereft  of  those 
ornaments  I  had  seen  in  the  morning,  and  the  snow 
had  melted  away,  with  the  exception  of  here  and 
there  a  dirty  little  patch,  which  was  so  stubborn 
with  icy  mud  that  the  rain  could  not  disturb  it. 
Where  were  the  snowy  hills  I  had  expected  to  fly 
over  in  chase  of  the  rabbit?  Down  their  sides,  as 
if  a  second  flood  had  come,  poured  torrents  of 
water.  The  rocks,  the  caverns,  the  streams,  the 
woods — all  were  dark  and  wretched  as  the  sky 
overhead.  A  damp  chill  was  in  the  atmosphere 
of  my  room — for,  on  account  of  a  smoking  chimney, 
I  could  have  no  fire — and  so,  soon  tiring  of  the 
prospect  without,  I  trudged  down  stairs  to  warm 
myself  at  the  public  room  fire.  There  my  de- 
sponding heart  met  with  no  cheering  encourage- 
ment. The  laborers  from  some  surrounding  farms 
occupied  the  hearth-stone,  and  were  smoking,  swear- 
ing, and  talking  politics  with  boisterous  voices. 
When  I  entered  they  raised  their  eyes,  and  looked, 
with  wondering  curiosity,  at  my  undignified  gar- 
ments; but  none  of  them  offered  a  portion  of  the 
fire.  After  walking  up  and  down  the  room  for  a 
short  time,  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  listening 
to  their  conversation,  and  glancing  over  their  shoul- 
ders at  the  distant  fire,  I  became  disgusted,  and 
left  for  the  hall  to  taste  a  purer  air,  and  commune 
with  my  own  oppressed  spirit.  Even  here  I  found 
no  comfort  on  this  unfortunate  day.  A  disagree- 
able, foggy-looking  washerwoman  was  tramping 
back  and  forth  incessantly,  in  loose  pattens,  which 
pattered  aggravatingly  upon  the  sloppy  floor.  From 
an  adjoining  room,  of  which  the  door  stood  open, 
came  an  atmosphere  of  warm  soap-suds  and  damp 
linen.  An  omniscient  cur,  in  whose  shaggy  hair 
the  rain  froze  and  sparkled,  stretched  himself,  with 
a  ceaseless  yawn  and  growl,  just  under  my  feet, 
wherever  I  went.  In  sooth,  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
out  of  doors  but  a  "  mackerel  sky,"  and  sleet,  and 
a  universal,  damp  nastiness  pervading  all  things; 
and  within  the  vision  met  with  no  more  exhilarating 
attractions  than  without. 

At  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  went  to 
bed.  How  else  was  I  to  do  ?  There  was  no  com- 
fort any  where  else.  There  I  carefully  separated 
the  moist  leaves  of  my  "  Thomson,"  and  read  till 
darkness  obscured  the  page.  Then,  with  the  book 
in  my  hand,  while  thinking  about  the  absurdity  of 
some  of  the  eulogies  I  had  heard  of  a  rustic  life,  I 


fell  asleep.  Sweet  sleep !  It  soothed  my  aching 
head,  and  stilled  the  loneliness  of  ray  heart,  as  if 
I  were  a  child !  How  long  I  slept  I  know  not;  but 
some  time  in  the  night  I  awoke.  The  rain  was 
still  pouring,  pouring,  pouring!  The  cur  in  the 
hall  was  whining,  and  sighing,  and  turning  him- 
self from  side  to  side,  as  if  his  dreams  were  dread- 
ful ones.  And  between  each  sigh  of  the  cur,  the 
wind  moaned  round  the  corners  of  the  house,  or 
dashed  the  rain-drops  against  the  windows.  No 
sound,  no  motion  any  where  of  human  life.  The 
dead  in  their  graves  keep  not  such  quiet  as  did  the 
inmates  of  the  inn.  The  loose  pattens  were  laid 
aside;  the  rustic  politicians  were  in  dream-land; 
the  hosts  of  silence  had  swept  over  the  hearts  of 
all,  and  stilled  them.  How  solemn,  how  terrible 
was  that  wakeful  hour  in  the  dead,  stormy  night ! 
I  felt,  while  I  turned  ray  face  toward  the  wall,  and 
buried  my  head  underneath  the  covering,  as  if 
transparent  ghosts  were  all  around  my  bed,  so 
much  did  the  voice  of  the  wind  sound  like  the 
solemn  tones  attributed  to  the  departed. 

Poor  superstition  !  The  morning  came,  and  with 
it  reason  and  reflection,  and — 0,  happy  circum- 
stance ! — the  stage-coach.  Never  did  boy  welcome 
the  vehicle  that  was  to  bear  him,  at  vacation,  from 
the  hated  school,  with  such  exultation  as  I  wel- 
comed the  coach  that  was  to  bear  me  from  the  spot 
which  is,  in  fair  weather,  the  noblest  on  earth. 
The  coachman's  honest,  hard-weather  face  seemed 
to  me  more  beautiful  than  a  star.  The  old  coach 
itself  I  would  not  have  exchanged  then  for  the 
trappings  of  a  monarch.  1  have  no  doubt  the 
passengers  comprehended  my  feelings;  for  they 
smiled  when  I  thrust  my  enthusiastic  countenance 
into  the  coach,  and  made  some  observations  con- 
cerning the  dreariness  of  a  prospect  naturally 
lovely.  The  rain-drops  on  the  coach-top  sounded 
cheerful,  as  I  sped  toward  home;  and  the  first 
view  of  the  great  smoky  clouds  that  curled  from 
the  chimneys  and  hovered  over  the  city  awoke  the 
most  pleasant  sensations  I  ever  felt. 

Reader,  I  shall  visit  that  spot  next  summer  ! 


PREPARATION  FOR  DEATH. 
When  you  lie  down  at  night,  compose  your  spirits 
as  if  you  were  not  to  awake  till  the  heavens  be  no 
more.  And  when  you  awake  in  the  morning,  con- 
sider that  new  day  as  your  last,  and  live  accord- 
ingly. That  night  cometh  of  which  you  will  never 
see  the  morning,  or  that  morning  of  which  you 
will  never  see  the  night.  Let  the  mantle  of  worldly 
enjoyment  hang  loose  about  you,  that  it  may  be 
easily  dropped  when  death  comes  to  carry  you  into 
another  world.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  falls  off 
the  tree  easily.  So  when  a  Christian's  heart  is 
truly  weaned  from  the  world,  he  is  prepared  for 
death,  and  it  will  be  the  more  easy  for  him.  A 
heart  disengaged  from  the  world  is  a  heavenly  one, 
and  to  it  heaven  can  not  come  too  soon. 
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In  once  more  calling  up  Memory's  pleasing  pic- 
tures, I  find  some  n)ore  illustrations  of  the  domestic 
habits  of  the  rural  English  which  I  am  inclined  to 
reveal.  We  shall  begin  at  early  morning  dawn.  A 
few  gray  streaks  of  light  are  visible  along  the  east- 
ern horizon,  and  come  slyly  peeping  through  our 
chamber  windows.  Chanticleer  has  given  his  sum- 
mons, the  wakeful  birds  have  begun  their  matin 
carol,  and  the  delighted  animals  are  giving  loud 
expression  to  their  joy,  now  that  the  dark  curtain 
of  night  is  being  withdrawn  and  the  light  of  open- 
ing day  is  appearing.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  twi- 
light begins  to  play  around  our  pillow,  and  the 
first  of  these  sounds  breaks  in  upon  the  reigning 
stillness,  we  hear  a  yawn,  a  cough,  and  then  a  sud- 
den spring  to  the  floor,  showing  that  the  glad 
beams  did  not  come  too  soon  for  the  industrious 
farmer,  who  thus  readily  welcomes  their  approach. 
Soon  his  voice  is  heard,  "  Tom,  Sam,  it  is  time  to 
get  up!"  nor  are  "Sally  and  Kate"  forgotten,  but 
the  announcement — "  Time  to  get  up  " — passes 
round,  till  all  have  heard  and  obeyed  the  summons. 
This  call  to  arise  is  painfully  prominent  in  our 
recollections;  for,  after  receiving  it,  we  would  often 
again  indulge  in  those  sweet  morning  slumbers,  till 
we  were  finally  aroused  by  the  application  of  the 
switch,  an  instrument  which  never  failed  to  chase 
away  our  drowsiness,  and  bring  us  up  broad  awake. 
"We  then  thought  our  friend  Sleep  badly  treated  in 
being  thus  unceremoniously  whipped  away;  but 
he  has  since  so  often  deserted  us  when  we  most 
needed  his  soothing  presence,  and  has  pertina- 
ciously refused  to  return,  although  during  long 
restless  nights  we  have  besought  his  company,  that 
we  ai"e  now  disposed  to  charge  him  with  incon- 
stancy, and  to  conclude  that  on  those  mornings  he 
only  met  with  his  deservings.  Early  rising  is  one 
of  the  good  habits  there  generally  practiced;  nor 
can  its  good  efiects  be  too  highly  estimated,  it 
tending,  without  doubt,  to  the  remarkable  good 
health  and  vigor  of  the  people.  To  rise  at  early 
dawn,  and  go  forth  to  behold  the  approach  of  day, 
to  watch  the  first  appearance  of  the  fiery  chari- 
oteer of  the  sky,  to  listen  to  the  rich  melody  of 
the  feathered  choir,  to  see  the  playful  gambols  of 
the  pleased  animals,  and  to  catch  the  healthful 
inspiration  of  the  morning  air,  is  invigorating  and 
delightful.  Fair  reader,  if  such  shall  read  this  to 
whom  the  sight  of  the  gorgeous  sunrise  is  a  nov- 
elty, come,  taste  these  pleasures,  shake  off  your 
morning  slumbers,  and  regularly  go  forth  to  view 
the  glories  of  approaching  day,  and  to.  share  in  the 
joy  of  the  refreshed  creation,  and  in  health,  in 
spirits,  in  every  thing,  you  will  be  more  thEin  ade- 
quately recompensed. 

When  all  were  up,  and  had  performed  their 
customary  ablutions,  we  were  called  together  for 
prayers.      We  know  it  is  not,  by  any  means,  a 


general  practice  there  to  maintain  family  devotion; 
yet  these  delightful  exercises  are  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  our  earliest  memories,  and  sacred  are 
the  remembrances  clinging  around  the  family  altar 
of  our  childhood's  home.  How  often  we  have 
there  listened  to  a  mother's  voice  earnestly  plead- 
ing for  our  salvation  I  A  mother's  voice,  we  say; 
for  it  was  our  pious  mother  who  attended  to  this 
duty,  and  regularly  maintained  that  altar  service. 
Blessed  mother  I  though  for  many  years  the  wavei 
of  the  wide  ocean  have  rolled  between  us,  yet  I 
can  see  thee  as  of  yore,  and  hear  thy  voice,  and 
now  again  the  influence  of  thy  prayers  comes  over 
me,  and  inspires  me  for  higher  purposes  and  holier 
aims!  God  bless  thee,  mother,  for  thy  prayers  1 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  her  prayers  was  the 
enumeration,  by  name,  in  order  according  to  age, 
of  all  her  children.  I  have  heard  her  do  this  re- 
peatedly, and  am  often  encouraged  by  the  thought 
that  ray  name  is  still  borne  to  a  throne  of  grace 
from  the  lips  of  an  aged  parent,  residing  far  over 
the  wide  Atlantic.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty 
I  may  present  her  as  an  example  of  Christian  zeal 
and  fortitude.  Serious  opposition  she  encountered, 
yet  she  never  faltered;  and  her  determination  has 
been  blessed  with  the  best  results.  Nor  was  her 
course  a  wrong  one.  It  is  certainly  better  that 
woman  maintain  this  holy  duty  than  that  a  family 
be  reared  up  without  the  sacred  influences  which  can 
only  be  woven  around  the  heart  at  a  family  altar. 
How  many  hardened  husbands  might  be  subdued 
by  the  earnest  implorings  of  a  faithful  wife !  How 
many  wayward  children  might  be  reclaimed  by  the 
prayers  of  a  religious  mother ! 

But  we  have  digressed.  Breakfast  there  is  a 
simple  meal,  quickly  prepared,  and  as  quickly 
eaten.  Some  bread  and  butter,  with  the  addition 
of  a  slice  of  meat  and  a  boiled  egg,  makes  up  the 
substantial  part,  which,  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  a 
mug  of  ale  or  cider,  composes  the  meal.  Breakfast 
over,  all  scatter  hurriedly  to  their  engagements — 
the  men  to  the  fields,  the  women  to  their  domestic 
concerns,  and  the  youngsters,  sachel  in  hand,  to 
the  village  school.  The  forenoon  is  spent  in  per- 
forming the  heavier  kinds  of  labor.  At  twelve  all 
gather  for  dinner,  the  principal  meal  of  the  day. 
The  table  is  well  provided  with  a  variety  of  dishes, 
accompanied  with  pies,  cakes,  and  fruits,  accord- 
ing to  the  season.  After  dinner  business  is  again 
resumed,  though  with  the  ladies  it  is  of  the  lighter 
sort.  Tea  comes  on  about  four.  It  is  a  sort  of 
polite  meal,  and  affords  an  occasion  for  visiting, 
of  which  they  are  extremely  fond. 

It  is  common  to  give  and  receive  invitations  to 
tea,  and  visitors  frequently  pedestrinate  two  or 
three  miles  to  these  social  gatherings,  sometimes 
quite  a  number  meeting  at  the  same  place.  Of 
course,  these  meetings  are  beneficial  or  otherwise 
according  to  the  character  of  the  company.  Some- 
times little  is  done  but  the  retailing  of  the  news 
of  the  day,  the  canvassing  the  plans  and  engage- 
ments of  others,  and  the  expression  of  approbation 
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or  condemnation,  according  to  the  opinion  of  these 
self-constituted  censors  of  the  public  welfare.  Such 
a  practice  may  be  sometimes  harmless,  but  is  often 
injurious,  and  should  be  guarded  against,  especially 
as  habitual  newsmongers  are  often  tempted  to  man- 
ufacture the  article,  and  are  generally  suspected  of 
not  caring  for  themselves  as  much  as  they  profess 
to  care  for  others.  It  is  strange  how  this  habit 
gains  an  ascendency  over  persons,  and  how  fond 
they  are,  like  the  Athenians,  "of  spending  their 
time  in  nothing  else  but  in  telling  or  hearing  some 
new  thing!"  In  our  recollection  we  have  an  old 
lady,  a  perfect  example  of  this  class,  who  used  to 
figure  largely  at  the  parties  we  are  speaking  of. 
She  was  of  spare  person,  had  a  keen  eye,  and 
restless  air.  Often  we  have  been  amused  at  her 
anxiety  to  hear  every  thing  said  in  company,  and 
her  efifort  to  store  the  whole  away  in  the  depths  of 
her  capacious  and  rapacious  memory.  Often  we 
have  seen  her  coming  flying  across  the  fields,  like 
some  swift-moving  specter,  evidently  as  much  ex- 
cited as  though  she  was  about  to  reveal  some  secret 
which  would  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  all 
her  neighbors,  or  as  if  it  were  to  make  some  dread 
discovery  by  which  some  dire  calamity  might  be 
averted.  No  embassador  of  peace,  charged  with  a 
mission  on  the  success  of  which  the  fate  of  a  nation 
depended,  could  be  more  anxious  than  was  she. 
"  There  comes  Mrs.  P. !"  was  invariably  the  excla- 
mation of  the  first  who  discovered  her  approach; 
and  soon,  breathless  and  well-nigh  exhausted,  she 
would  arrive;  then  throwing  herself  immediately 
in  a  chair,  and  commencing  with,  "  How  do  you  do  ? 
How  are  you?  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Well,  I  am 
surprised  !  astonished !  it's  wonderful !  Did  you 
hear  it?"  she  would  start  off  in  the  relation  of  a 
string  of  nonsense,  which  "Mr.  H.  said  Mr.  E.  told 
him,  that  Miss  L.  said  that  somebody  told  her," 
the  only  subject  of  wonder  to  the  unfortunate  lis- 
tener being  the  amazing  volubility  of  the  relater 
of  the  wonderful  intelligence.  Such  persons  are 
always  intolerable,  and  it  is  a  blessing  that  they 
are  not  more  numerous. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  might  con- 
clude that  such  is  the  universal  character  of  these 
parties;  but  many  of  them  are  of  a  most  pleasant, 
agreeable  character.  Many  such  we  remember, 
where  were  gathered  the  loved,  prized  companions 
and  friends  of  our  youth.  Much  of  instruction  we 
received  from  them— much  that  has  gone  to  the 
formation  of  our  principles  and  the  arming  us 
against  the  power  of  vice  and  evil.  Many  a  joke 
and  pleasantry  we  laughed  at;  many  a  pleasant  tale 
we  listened  to;  and  now  we  feel  as  though  sur- 
rounded by  those  smiling  faces  and  listening  to 
those  pleasing  tones  as  in  the  past.  We  could  pic- 
ture several  of  those  boon  companions  had  we  the 
time,  and  no  enjoyment  could  possibly  be  pleas- 
anter  to  us.  Shall  we  indulge?  There  was  Fanny 
and  Eliza,  two  sisters,  just  entering  womanhood. 
When  they  would  come  the  house  seemed  brimful 
of  happiness.     They  had  always  something  nice 


and  interesting  to  tell,  some  new  tune  to  sing,  some 
new  book  to  show,  or  some  fresh  expression  of 
their  good-nature  to  manifest.  I  used  to  think 
them  lovely;  and  they  were;  for,  apart  from  per- 
sonal attractions,  of  which  they  had  their  share, 
what  is  so  lovely  as  kindness,  goodness,  affection  ? 
What  evening  walks,  and  talks,  and  rides  we  used 
to  enjoy !  But  it  was  soon  ended.  Fanny  fell  first 
Consumption  did  its  work,  and  we  laid  her  in 
the  tomb.  At  the  time  Eliza  was  failing.  After 
Fanny's  burial  she  visited  us;  but  she  was  no  more 
Eliza,  except  in  her  warm,  unchanging  affection. 
Her  face  had  lost  its  freshness;  her  eye  its  luster; 
her  full  form  had  become  emaciated.  A  cough 
was  hacking  the  strings  of  life.  Her  spirit  was 
broken.  She  was  fading  as  a  leaf.  One  evening 
we  took  a  walk  together.  At  first  we  conversed; 
but  then,  as  if  in  s^-mpathy,  we  were  silent.  We 
had  almost  unconsciously  approached  a  gate  which 
stood  beneath  the  shade  of  a  giant  oak.  Eliza 
leaned  on  the  gate,  and  I  saw  the  big,  pearly  tear- 
drops chasing  each  other,  in  quick  succession,  down 
her  cheeks.  My  boyish  heart  swelled  big  with 
emotion.  I  strove  to  speak,  but  in  vain:  I  knew 
the  truth.  At  length  she  dried  her  tears,  and, 
taking  me  by  the  hand,  we  slowly  returned  home- 
ward. She  left  us,  and  in  a  short  time  we  h^ard 
the  intelligence,  "Eliza  is  dead!"  She  had  joined 
her  sister,  and  their  remains  sleep  side  by  side  in  a 
quiet  country  church-yard;  but  they  are  in  heaven, 
and,  much  as  I  love  their  memories,  I  would  not 
have  them  here.  Then  there  was  Caroline  F., 
thoughtless,  merry,  fun-loving  Caroline.  It  seemed 
strange  that  death  should  so  early  quench  so  bright 
a  flame  as  that  which  burned  in  her  pure  breast. 
We  soon  missed  her  from  our  circle — her  pleasing 
laugh,  her  voice  of  melody,  her  sunny  smiles  were 
all  gone,  and  naught  was  left  us  but  a  grass-grown 
mound  and  simple  stone,  over  which  to  shed  our 
tears  at  her  remembrance.  Many  have  passed  away 
from  our  sight,  we  know  not  where;  some  still  linger 
around  those  scenes  of  our  youth.  One,  after  a  pro- 
tracted absence,  we  met,  but  so  changed  by  accu- 
mulating years  that  we  did  not  recognize  him.  We 
could  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  it  was  the 
same  individual;  yet  it  was  the  same.  Have  we  so 
changed?  Have  all?  How  fleeting,  fading,  dying 
are  earthly  things ! 

But  we  are  wandering.  Tea  with  them  is  a  re- 
markable meal,  and  is  very  properly  named  "  tea," 
for,  except  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  or  toast, 
nothing  is  prepared  but  tea.  This  is  placed  on  a 
waiter,  on  a  small  table,  from  which  it  is  handed 
to  each  person,  who  takes  the  cup  in  his  hand, 
and  thus,  while  seated  in  the  ordinary  way  around 
the  room,  they  partake  of  the  refreshment.  Supper 
is  still  a  distinct  meal,  and  is  composed  of  some 
light  food  taken  just  before  retiring;  so  that  ordi- 
narily the  English  eat  four  times  a  day.  What  we 
have  said  will  only  apply  to  the  family  proper;  the 
servants  have  their  own  table,  their  separate  meals, 
and  their  own  kinds  of  food.     The  manner  of  living 
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among  the  Englifih  is  also  regulated,  in  some  de- 
gree, by  customs  derived  from  their  Catholic  an- 
cestry. On  Ash-Wednesday  it  is  common  to  use 
pancakes;  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding  is  general 
on  Easter;  while  during  Christinas  minced  j)ies  are 
all  the  rage.  Indeed,  they  scarcely  think  of  using 
them  at  any  other  time. 

Apropos  of  Cliristma-s,  it  is  the  great  time  for 
visiting  and  holidaying.  The  churches  and  houses 
are  then  decked  in  evergreen.  On  Christmas  morn- 
ing the  boys  of  the  villages  come  around,  singing 
some  rude  carol,  celebrative  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  who  accompany  their  song  by  a  request 
for  a  "  Christmas  gift."  The  salutation,  "I  wish 
you  a  merry  Christmas!"  is  received  from  every 
body;  and  almost  all  repair  to  some  place  of  wor- 
ship, to  engage  in  devotional  exercises  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  Christmas  is  generally  a  time  for 
the  gathering  of  families,  as  at  a  New  England 
thanksgiving;  and  in  this  way  it  is  additionally 
interesting.  Then  grand-parents,  parents,  children, 
brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  meet, 
and  brighten  up  the  chain  of  relationship  between 
them.  At  such  times  hilarity  reigns,  feasting  pre- 
vails, and  too  often  it  becomes  a  season  of  intem- 
perance and  excess.  Among  the  customs  is  the 
hanging  up  of  the  misletoe,  a  parasitical  plant, 
which  they  procure  for  the  purpose.  The  object 
is  to  get  a  kiss  under  the  misletoe.  The  girls,  of 
course,  make  a  desperate  show  of  resistance — now 
the  anxious  swain  has  nearly  succeeded,  now  the 
young  lady  has  torn  herself  away,  and  an  uproar- 
ious burst  of  laughter  succeeds.  Again  the  attempt 
is  made,  and  the  point  gained,  and  the  attempt  is 
renewed  by  another  of  the  party.  We  know  not 
the  origin  of  the  custom,  but  know  that  it  is  still 
existent  among  the  country  people.  To  add  to  the 
fun,  amusing  tricks  are  sometimes  played  off  by 
the  visitors  upon  each  other.  This  is  mostly  a 
reprehensible  practice;  but  then,  as  all  expect  it, 
and  as  the  tricks  are  of  a  harmless  kind,  harm  is 
seldom  done.  Many  such  laughable  enactments  we 
remember,  but  have  room  to  describe  but  one. 

A  Christmas  party  had  assembled  at  the  house 
of  a  neighbor,  and  among  the  visitors  was  a  bache- 
lor of  some  fifty  summers,  named  H.,  who  was  pav- 
ing his  devoirs  to  a  Miss  R.,  a  resident  of  the  family, 
and  who  was  not  much  his  junior  in  years.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  Mr.  H.  had  seated  himself  close  by 
the  chair  of  Miss  R.  for  the  purpose  of  conversing 
with  her.  Unfortunately  he  became  drowsy,  and, 
leaning  against  the  side  of  Miss  R.'s  chair,  he  was 
soon  asleep.  This  was  fun  for  all,  and  must  be  im- 
proved. At  this  point  a  mischievous  girl  ran  out, 
and  brought  in  a  shawl,  a  frilled  cap,  and  a  bonnet, 
and  pinning  the  shawl  over  Bach's  shoulders  so 
that  when  he  would  rise  it  would  fall  in  its  place 
on  his  back,  and  fastening  the  cap  and  bonnet  on 
his  head,  she  left  him  in  this  laughable  predica- 
ment. At  all  this  Miss  R.  professed  to  be  much 
amused,  but  it  was  evidently  a.ssuraed.  Poor  girl ! 
she  reflected  that  that  scrape  might  blast  all  her 


hymeneal  prospects.  Shortly  H.  gave  unmistakable 
signs  of  awaking.  One  after  another  of  the  visit- 
ors left  the  room;  and  amid  the  convuUive  peals 
of  laughter  from  the  escaped  party,  he  arose  to  the 
consciousness  of  his  ludicrous  situation.  Rubbing 
his  eyes,  he  exclaimed,  with  astonishment,  "What  I 
when — how — where  am  I  ?"  while  Miss  R.,  petrified 
with  horror,  stood  speechles.s  at  his  side.  At  length 
some  one  removed  the  unmanly  attire,  and  the  party 
reentered  the  room,  professing  great  anxiety  to  know 
what  was  the  matter.  H.  was  evidently  cross  and 
vexed,  and  Miss  R.  as  clearly  was  troubled  and 
uneasy.  All  this  but  added  to  the  mirth.  The 
evening  at  length  passed  away,  and  the  company 
prepared  to  leave.  Simultaneously  H.  and  Miss  R.' 
were  observed  to  arise,  and  walk  into  the  yard. 
Some  one  said  that  she  was  heard  to  say,  "It  was 
not  me;"  and  others  protested  that  they  heard  the 
smack  of  the  kiss  of  peace.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a 
few  weeks  after  the  party  a  procession  marched  from 
that  house  to  the  church,  and  ever  after  Miss  R. 
was  called  Mrs.  U.,  and  was  installed  mistress  of 
what  had  been  Bachelor's  Hall.  How  much  the 
occurrence  of  the  night  had  to  do  with  this  result 
we  can  not  say. 

These  Christmas  hilarities  are  continued  till  New- 
Year,  when  there  is  added  to  the  salutation,  "I 
wish  you  a  merry  Christmas,"  the  expression,  "and 
a  happy  New-Year."  Even  there  they  have  better 
ways  of  spending  Christmas  than  we  have  de- 
scribed. Since  the  introduction  of  Methodism 
among  the  people,  many  of  these  parties  have 
been  discontinued,  and  the  time  is  spent  more  ap- 
propriately in  religious  exercises.  Meetings  of  all 
kind  are  common,  and  Christmas  and  New-Year's 
are  favorite  watch-night  occasions.  These  we  will 
refer  to  hereafter.    At  present,  good -by ! 


COURAGE,  TEACHER! 

OxE  of  the  Roman  kings,  in  pursuing  some  of 
his  militarv  schemes,  had  occasion  to  cross  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  No  other  opportunity  occurring,  he 
hired  a  simple  boatman  to  row  him  across.  In  the 
midst  of  the  sea  a  storm  arose;  the  boatman  was 
alarmed,  and  relaxed  his  efforts.  The  future  em- 
peror of  Rome  thus  addressed  him,  "  Courage,  my 
man  !  you  carry  Caesar  and  his  fortunes!" 

Art  thou  ever  depressed,  teacher,  and  ready  to 
faint  at  the  obstacles  that  surround  thee?  O  re- 
member that  in  the  mind  of  every  one  of  those 
pupils  committed  to  your  trust,  you  carry  more 
than  Caesar  or  his  fortunes ! — a  soul,  an  immortal 
soul,  destined  to  live  through  time,  and  to  go  for- 
ward in  the  endless  ages  of  eternity — a  mind  whose 
exertions  here  may  tell  on  the  welfare  of  thousands, 
and  which  will  add  to  its  own  glory,  by  a  holy  life 
and  influence,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  just.  Look 
up,  then,  teacher,  have  courage,  do  thy  duty,  and 
leave  to  God  the  result,  who  will  have  all  things 
work  to  his  glory. 


THE   MAID    OF    ORLEANS 
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BT    O.    "W.    H088. 


Away  back  m  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  star  of  chivalry  was  paling  upon 
the  breast  of  knight-errantry,  and  the  lamp  of 
Christianity  had  well-nigh  gone  out  in  the  choke- 
damp  of  infidelity,  there  sprang  up,  in  the  heart 
of  a  peasant  girl,  a  light,  a  faith,  that  attracted  the 
attention  of  France,  and  afterward  the  curiosity 
of  the  world.  France  was  just  the  nation  to  be 
aflfected  by  this  wonder.  Rocked  in  the  cradle  of 
superstition,  nourished  on  the  legends  of  the  mar- 
velous, and  possessing  a  deep  reverence  for  the 
purity  of  the  saints,  her  people  were  the  exact 
enthusiasts  to  snatch  up  the  delicate  embodiment 
of  female  heroism,  and,  holding  it  up  to  the  world, 
cry,  "Here  it  is!"  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the 
French  nation  when  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  intro- 
duced into  this  living,  breathing  world. 

She  was  from  an  obscure  but  respectable  family. 
While  growing  up  she  busied  herself  with  the 
domestic  labors  of  her  own  home.  Having  never 
learned  to  read  or  write,  her  principal  source  of 
knowledge  was  reflection.  To  be  thus  limited  is  a 
great  misfortune;  but  not  so  great  for  some  minds 
as  would  seem  at  first  thought;  for  by  cutting  off 
observation  we  give  time  for  reflection — by  shutting 
the  flood-gates  without  we  open  the  founts  within — 
the  fountains  of  originality,  which,  bursting  up  from 
the  fathomless  depths  of  the  soul,  pour  the  floods 
of  their  pent-up  waters  in  lucid  streams  along  the 
ruffling  channels  of  the  brain.  Her  religious  senti- 
ments were  from  the  legends  of  a  mother's  telling; 
her  principles  from  the  examples  of  a  mother's  life. 
Sentiments  and  principles  thus  obtained  become 
not  only  a  part  of  our  belief,  but  a  part  of  our 
being:  thus  forming  the  basis  of  our  faith  and  the 
steady  frame-work  of  our  characters.  Thus  were 
given  the  first  shapings  to  the  character  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans. 

Born  under  the  somber  shadow  of  the  church 
spires,  and  lulled  by  the  low  chimings  of  the  cathe- 
dral bell,  her  poetic  spirit  ardently  drank  in  the 
soft  fusions  of  an  ideal  paradise.  She  was  meek, 
peaceful,  and  sweet-tempered,  possessing  a  woman's 
intellect  and  a  child's  heart.  She  had  an  active 
mind;  but  upon  her  spirit  lay  the  dim  shadows  of 
a  poetic  melancholy.  She  loved  to  be  much  in  sol- 
itude. Like  most  others  whose  souls  contain  too 
much  of  the  divinity  for  the  icy  realities  of  this 
world,  she  would  wander  alone  in  the  wood,  peo- 
pling it  with  the  bright  creatures  of  her  own  fancy; 
or  stand  pensively  upon  the  bank  of  a  quiet  stream, 
vainly  seeking  to  meet  that  half-terrestrial,  half- 
celestial  being,  whose  dreamy  counterpart  so  often 
nestles  low  down  in  every  young  and  poetic  heart. 
Who  of  my  young  readers  has  not,  like  her,  often 
stolen  away  into  some  flowery  vale  to  listen  to  the 
rich  melody  of  their  own  hearts,  or  trace  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  their  twilight  reveries,  as  they 


weave  themselves  into  a  great  web  of  futurity? 
Thus  passed  the  early  days  of  the  girl  who  was 
to  become  the  savior  of  France. 

At  this  time  she  had  no  conception  of  her  coming 
duties.  But  soon  after,  while  walking  in  her  fath- 
er's garden,  she  saw  a  dazzling  light,  and  heard  a 
voice  saying,  "  Be  a  good  and  obedient  child,  and 
go  often  to  Church."  At  another  period  shortly 
subsequent,  she  heard  the  voice,  saying,  "Go  to 
the  aid  of  the  King  of  France,  and  thou  shalt 
restore  his  kingdom."  This  was  her  revelation, 
and  doubtless  she  exclaimed,  "  What  a  revelation  ! 
I,  a  poor  peasant  girl,  to  aid  a  prince — to  restore  a 
kingdom !  Charles  has  not  been  able  to  rescue 
France,  the  brave  knights  have  not  been  strong 
enough  to  repel  the  English !  and  shall  I  ?  can  1  ? 
Shall  I  leave  my  home  of  innocence,  and  go  into 
the  field  of  blood?  Shall  I  lay  down  my  flowers, 
and  take  the  sword — my  harp,  and  seize  the  spear  ? 
What  a  revelation !  what  a  mission !  what  a  des- 
tiny!"  She  hesitated;  she  prayed;  she  wept;  she 
trembled.  The  goal  was  before  her;  but  could  she 
march  up  to  it?  Her  mission  was  understood;  but 
could  she  execute  it?  But  she  was  a  child  of  faith. 
She  believed  that  God  had  made  these  requirements 
of  her,  and  her  faith  led  her  to  trust  him  for  abil- 
ity to  perform  them.  She  prepares  to  go.  She 
now,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  must  leave  the 
innocence  of  her  home,  and  plunge  into  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  camp.  She  is  to  go,  not  only  among 
strangers  to  be  their  associate,  but  among  ruffians 
to  be  their  leader — not  the  leader  of  humane,  mag- 
nanimous soldiery,  but  the  leader  and  moderator 
of  a  fierce,  iron-hearted  band  of  enthusiasts. 

But  to  appreciate  her  labors  more  fully,  we  must 
briefly  notice  the  relations  of  England  and  France. 
The  English  wished  to  place  Henry  VI  upon  the 
throne  of  France;  the  French  wished  their  own 
Charles  VII.  This  opposition,  with  others,  led  to 
an  open  war.  Orleans,  upon  the  Seine,  was  be- 
sieged, and  upon  the  fate  of  this  city  seemed  to 
hang  the  fate  of  France. 

Here,  then,  is  the  Maid's  mission — to  raise  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  and  place  Charles  upon  the  throne. 
To  a  faith  less  intense  than  was  hers,  this  would 
have  seemed  an  impossibility;  but,  witli  the  zeal 
of  inspiration,  she  went  forward,  believing  that  she 
was  the  Moses  of  France,  who  should  lead  her  peo- 
ple out  of  bondage.  She  placed  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  of  France.  She  led  them  over 
mountain  and  vale,  by  night  and  by  day,  hourly 
exposed  to  the  wonted  insults  of  a  sensuous  multi- 
tude. But  she  was  unmolested.  Her  elevated  pu- 
rity was  the  shield  of  her  virtue.  The  temple  of 
piety  was  vailed  with  a  robe  of  innocence  so  pure, 
so  dazzling,  that  its  glory,  like  the  splendors  of 
Sinai's  burning  bush,  held  at  bay  the  unhallowed 
approach  of  the  vile  intruder.  The  light  of  her 
spirit  was  the  sun  of  faith  to  her  followers,  and 
the  gentleness  of  her  nature  was  the  subduer  of 
their  ferocity.  She  led  the  bandit  from  his  assas- 
sination and   blood  to   the   altar  and  to  prayer. 
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Young,  bright,  and  beautiful,  she  seemed  a  deep  in- 
spiration, or,  rather,  a  divinity  in  the  flesh.  She  led 
her  Holdierw  to  the  attack;  the  P^nglish  were  repelled. 

Her  next  work  was  the  crowning  of  the  King. 
To  do  this  slje  hastened  to  Kheinis.  Due  prepara- 
tions being  made,  Cliarles  was  crowned  lawful  King 
of  France.  At  the  moment  tlio  crown  touclied  his 
head,  slje  threw  herself  at  his  U'.ct,  exclaiming,  "  0, 
gentle  King,  now  is  fulfilled  the  will  of  God,  who 
was  pleased  lliat  I  should  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
and  bring  you  to  the  throne  of  France  !"  Her  words 
fell  like  enchantment.  The  prophecy  was  fulfilled; 
lier  mission  was  ended;  France  had  a  king;  the 
reality  was  before  them.  Was  it  a  tragedy  V  Was 
it  a  miracle?  Was  the  agent  fanaticism — an  inspi- 
ration— a  sorcery — a  witchery?  Tlius  conjectured 
France;  thus  has  conjectured  the  world  since. 

Truly  the  Maid  had  said  her  mission  was  ended. 
Soon  after  the  crowning  of  Charles,  she  was  cap- 
t\ired  by  the  English,  and  unjustly  tried  for  heresy, 
Duchristianly  condemned,  and  inhumanly  burned 
at  the  stake.  Thus  ended  the  life  of  that  gentle, 
that  sweet-tempered,  that  spiritualized  being — the 
Maid  of  Orleans. 


ECHO  HILL.' 


BT    1I1S8   JANE    I,.    CHAPPELL. 


By  Echo  Hill,  one  moonlit  night, 

On  the  green  sward  I  stood; 
Beneath  was  sleeping  Lily  Pond, 

Above  the  ancient  wood. 

A  rural  hamlet  nestled  near 

Within  the  valley  still; 
Its  guards  around  were  forests  old 

And  many  a  swarded  hill. 

And  by  the  water's  moonlit  verge. 

As  thus  I  stood  to  hear 
The  fairy  voice  of  wave  and  hill, 

A  sibyl  stood  me  near. 

"Ho!"  cried  she,  "who  for  Lily  Pond 

The  mystic  watches  keep, 
When  spirits  of  the  night  are  out, 

And  Echo  is  asleep  ?" 

"  Sing,  Echo,  sing  '  0  summer  night !'  " 

The  sibyl  gayly  cried; 
And  "  Summer  night  I  0  summer  night !" 

The  mystic  voice  replied. 
"  0,  Echo,  shout !  there's  glory  round 

On  woodland,  vale,  and  hill; 
And  glory  on  the  Lily  Pond — 

0,  Echo,  canst  be  still  ?" 
"  In  vain  I  list — thou  lov'st  not  well 

The   starry  night,  I  trow; 
Then,  Echo,  shout,  '  E  lu  re  lu ! 

Americans,  ye'ho  I'  " 


•In  Albion,  Penn. 


And  up  the  grassy  liill,  and  o'er 

The  moonlit  wave  below, 
Kang  Echo's  shout,  "  E  lu  re  lu  ! 

An)ericans,  ye'ho !" 

"  But  other  hearts  there  are  who  love 

'J  he  Echo-spirit's  home: 
Call  Mary,  Marcus — Echo,  call !" 

And  Echo  bade  them  come. 

"But,  Echo,  Mary's  gonf!"  she  said. 
With  trouV^lcd  look  and  tone; 

And  Echo  caught  her  changeful  mood, 
And  sadly  answered,  "  Gone!" 

While  swam  her  eyes  with  sudden  tears. 

Quick  cried  the  sibyl  then, 
"Echo,  I'm  sad!  0,  murmur  not 

That  hopeless  word  again  I" 

Then  on  the  swarded  slope  reclined. 
When  all  was  calm  and  still, 

The  sibyl  told  me  of  the  dead 
Who  loved  sweet  Echo  Hill. 

She  numbered  all — I  lingered  long 

Of  each  to  hear  her  tell: 
0,  how  like  fairy  song-tones,  then, 

Those  sad,  sweet  heart-words  fell ! 

Of  one,  the  young,  and  beautiful, 

And  loved,  the  sibyl  told — 
One  of  the  pale,  pure  cheek  and  brow, 

And  fair  long  curls  of  gold. 

She  told  me  of  her  love-lit  eyes. 

Of  soft,  half-changeful  hue; 
Her  girlish  heart,  so  warm  and  kind, 

So  pure  and  trusting,  too. 

Her  sire,  a  man  of  God,  she  said, 
What  hopes  on  her  had  laid; 

And  told  how  many  moons  were  gone 
Since  her  deep  grave  was  made. 

She  told  me  of  living  loved. 
The  good  who  lingered  near; 

And  of  the  treasured  absent  ones. 
Distant  but  ever  dear; 

How  Mary,  in  her  sable  weeds. 

That  Echo  bade  to  come. 
Had  gone  from  their  tried  love  to  share 

A  Christian  herald's  home. 

0,  Echo  Hill,  on  summer  night. 

In  Penn's  green  land  afar, 
Sibyl  and  words,  in  mem'ry  still. 

What  peerless  things  ye  are  ! 

0,  ne'er  on  Dreamland's  haunted  shore. 

Saw  I  so  fair  a  scene; 
K^or  fairer  thou,  in  classic  clime 

Or  storied  land,  I  ween  ! 


Count  that  day  lost. 

Whose  low-descending  sun 
Views  from  thy  hand 

No  worthy  action  done. 


THE    FREE    CITY    OF   FRANKFORT. 
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THE  FREE  CITY  OF  FRANKFORT. 

I  BT   PROFESSOR    WILLIAM    VTEI-LS. 

Geemant  contains  within  its  widely  extended 
domain,  no  city  more  intimately  interwoven  with 
its  history  and  dearest  interests  than  the  free  city 
of  Frankfort.  It  is  one  of  the  few  cities  still  in  ex- 
i.stence  as  "free  cities"  of  that  formidable  league 
which,  in  former  times,  banded  together  to  annihi- 
late the  increasing  power  of  the  barons  and  their 
vassals;  who,  in  their  castles  and  strongholds,  be- 
came robbers  by  profession,  and  frequently  sallied 
out  on  expeditions  against  all  the  traders  on  their 
way  to  neighboring  cities  to  attend  the  annual  fairs. 
These  free  cities  once  numbered  scores,  and  became 
so  powerful  as  finally  to  rule  all  Germany;  at  pres- 
ent Hamburg,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Lilbec  are  all 
that  remain  of  the  renowned  league.  These  still 
retain  the  name  of  free  cities,  and  enjoy  certain 
rights  and  prerogatives  not  known  in  other  parts  of 
Germany.  They  have  their  own  municipal  regula- 
tions and  their  own  senate,  and,  although  members 
of  the  Germanic  confederation,  are,  nevertheless, 
independent  of  any  of  the  ruling  monarchs. 

Frankfort  is  now  preeminently  a  city  of  traders, 
and  full  of  Jews.  The  latter  are  keen  as  razors  in 
their  dealings;  and  the  Germans  have  a  saying,  that 
if  one  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  Frankfort  Jew  his 
fate  is  sealed — they  are  the  "Peter  Funks  "  of  Ger- 
man commerce. 

We  will  suppose  ourselves  approaching  Frankfort 
just  previous  to  a  fair,  when  all  is  bustle  and  con- 
fusion. The  rail  and  steamer  have  done  much  to- 
ward sweeping  off  the  peculiarities  of  modes  of 
transport  to  the  fair;  but  even  with  these  powerful 
rivals,  the  old-fashioned  "  market-boat,"  as  it  is 
termed,  still  exists,  and  is  patronized  by  many  on 
account  of  habit  or  economy.  Immense  scows  are 
frequently  attached  to  the  steamers  and  towed  up 
the  river  Main  with  wares  and  produce  from  the 
Rhine.  These  market-boats  are  perfect  curiosities; 
their  decks  are  completely  covered  with  the  baggage 
and  wares  of  the  passengers.  On  this  uneven  floor 
of  boxes,  chests,  barrels,  bags,  bales,  and  baskets, 
slide,  climb,  and  tumble  all  the  Christian  passen- 
gers that  have  trusted  their  fortunes  to  the  scow. 
The  worthy  and  usurious  sons  of  Israel,  with  their 
long  beards  and  long  black  bombazine  coats,  ex- 
tending like  gowns  to  their  very  feet,  always  occupy 
the  cabin  below  deck,  and  fairly  produce  a  pest 
there  by  the  peculiar  atmosphere  which  they  en- 
gender; for  it  is  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  the 
lower  classes  of  Jews,  like  the  negroes,  have  a 
peculiar  odor.  This  is,  no  doubt,  caused  by  their 
extremely  slovenly  liabits;  for  soap  and  water  ap- 
pear not  to  enter  into  their  vocabulary,  and  the 
sleeves,  elbows,  and  backs  of  their  bombazine 
gowns  fairly  shine  Aviih  a  coat  of  greasy  dirt  that 
time  has  incorporated  with  the  fabric.  These  facts 
are  so  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the  Christian 
passengers,  that  they  never  take  refuge  in  the  cabin, 
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unless  the  very  sluice-gates  of  the  clouds  are  I 
opened  upon  them,  when  stern  necessity  compels  i 
them  to  submit  to  the  fragrance  of  the  bearded 
Jews.  Men  of  all  nations,  races,  ages,  and  classes, 
here  swarm  through  each  other  like  the  tenants  of 
an  ant-hill;  some  making  bargains  before  the  fair 
commences,  others  selling  wine,  beer,  fruit,  and 
cakes,  and  still  others  measuring  goods,  grinding 
organs,  or  playing  pranks.  In  short,  a  market- boat 
is  a  swimming  fair  and  a  little  world. 

At  last  the  boat  approaches  the  landing-place  in 
Frankfort,  and  leaving  this  conglomeration  of  hu- 
manity to  feeze,  fuss,  and  worry,  pull  and  haul 
among  boxes,  bales,  carts,  dogs,  donkeys,  and 
horses,  we  will  ramble  over  the  antique  old  city 
and  ruminate  on  the  thousand  events  of  its  fitful  i 
life. 

Antique,  did  we  say  ?  Go  with  us  first  to  the 
street  of  Mayence,  or,  to  use  its  aristocratic  cogno- 
men, the  "Millionaire  street,"  and  tell  us  if  that 
bears  any  marks  of  antiquity.  Look  at  its  long 
row  of  stately  palaces  on  either  side,  and  listen  to 
the  stories  of  modern  luxury  to  be  found  within 
their  walls.  0  no !  this  is  not  antiquity,  although 
within  a  stone's-throw  of  all  that  is  unique  and 
antiquated.  Railroads  and  steamboats  have  given 
Frankfort  an  impulse  that  has  caused  a  modern  city 
to  grow  up  around  an  old  one.  The  suburbs  of 
Frankfort  tell  of  wealth  and  splendor;  even  the  old 
fortifications  of  the  city  have  been  torn  away  and 
the  space  they  once  occupied  is  now  covered  with 
beautiful  groves,  interspersed  with  gravel  walks, 
and  bowers,  and  ponds,  and  seats,  whence  the 
lounger  can  look  into  the  gardens  of  private  edifi- 
ces on  one  side,  and  view  the  magnificent  fa9ades 
of  costly  palaces  on  the  other.  The  public  institu- 
tions of  Frankfort  are  constructed  and  conducted 
on  a  large  and  generous  scale.  The  hotels  are 
equal  in  beauty  and  comfort  to  any  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  brilliant  stores  adorn  the  boulevards. 

Frankfort  may  be  considered  the  central  point  of 
Germany,  and  toward  it  seem  to  bend  all  the  means 
of  communication.  Travelers  crowd  to  it  in  great 
numbers,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  hardly  a  city  in 
Germany  that  sees  more  strangers  in  the  course  of 
a  year.  Its  hotels  are,  therefore,  considered  a  sort 
of  institution  in  which  the  best  hosts  and  waiters 
are  educated.  The  result  is,  that  many  of  the  birds 
of  passage  rest  some  days  in  Frankfort,  in  these 
gorgeous  and  comfortable  hocels,  previous  to  taking 
their  flight  to  parts  unknown  and  evils  they  wot 
not  of  in  the  inns  of  country  villages.  To  catch 
birds  with  such  fine  feathers  as  pleasure  travelers 
generally  wear,  all  sorts  of  attractions  are  offered 
for  sale  in  the  emporiums  of  art  and  curiosities. 
For  who  can  pass  through  Frankfort  without  pur- 
chasing something  for  friends  and  dear  ones  at 
home  ?  Here  are  assortments  of  ivory  and  horn- 
work,  and  there  thousands  of  ornaments  in  alabas- 
ter, many  of  them  perfect  specimens  of  art,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  miniature  models  of  celebrated  chefs- 
d'auvre  of  the  great  masters.     If  these  do  not  suit, 
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go  with  ns  into  another  c8taV)lishmont,  where  may 
be  found  tlie  most  hoautiful  »;rif^raviiig8  of  all  Kpots 
worthy  of  a  viHit  on  a  European  tour — dolif^hlful 
BouvcnirH  of  pleasure  once  enjoyed.  Jt  in  extremely 
easy  for  corpulent  pock(!tH  to  spend  a  few  hundred, 
or  even  thouHands,  in  Frankfort,  in  this  afp-eeable 
way,  and  quite  as  easy  to  send  them  home;  for  the 
dealers  do  so  large  a  business  of  this  kind  that  they 
nnchirstand  all  the  little  tricks  of  transport  ex- 
penses and  custom-houses,  and  have  every  facility 
for  smoothing  down  these  asperities  of  purchases, 
and  quieting  the  troubled  consciences  of  spouses 
and  j)apas,  who  knoAv  that  "  the  things  will  be  more 
trouble  than  they're  worth."  "We  boldly  venture  the 
assertion  that  the  dealers  of  Frankfort  stand  in 
high  repute  with  daughters  and  mammas. 

The  question  may  arise,  "What  supports  this  opu- 
lence and  splendor — what  draws  these  crowds  of 
pleasure  tourists  V  We  reply  :  As  a  commercial  city 
Frankfort  is  the  second  in  Germany.  Hamburg  is 
only  superior  on  account  of  the  natural  advantage 
of  being  near  the  sea,  and  thus  securing  foreign 
trade.  The  Rothschilds  are  at  home  in  Frankfort, 
and  those  who  have  established  their  private  banks 
in  London  and  Paris  date  their  origin  from  Frank- 
fort. This  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  import- 
ance of  Frankfort  as  a  place  for  bankers  and  ex- 
change business.  Nearly  all  the  public  loans  for 
Germany  are  negotiated  in  Frankfort,  and  the  rates 
quoted  on  the  exchange  in  this  city  are  anxiously 
watched  throughout  the  whole  country. 

But  Frankfort  has  other  sources  of  wealth  than 
commerce  and  banking,  and  the  attractive  position 
which  draws  so  many  strangers  within  its  walls. 
In  a  political  sense  it  is  the  capital  of  Germany, 
and  the  seat  of  the  permanent  session  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  These 
gentlemen  are  termed  embassadors,  receive  very 
heavy  salaries,  and  gather  around  them  a  very  nu- 
merous retinue.  Each  of  the  large  states  sends  a 
representative,  with  one  or  more  votes  according  to 
its  importance.  -  These,  amounting  to  twenty  or 
thirty,  form  a  permanent  college,  that  discusses  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  settles  all  questions  that  con- 
cern the  whole  confederation.  So  large  a  number 
of  diplomatists  naturally  creates  a  very  brilliant 
circle,  and  gives  tone  to  the  aristocratic  society  of 
the  city.  Hence,  therefore,  the  stately  palaces  that 
line  the  principal  promenades — diplomatists  and 
bankers  are  their  inmates.  Frankfort  has  been, 
from  time  immemorial,  the  political  focus  of  Ger- 
many. Even  in  the  middle  ages  the  diets,  elections 
for  emperor,  and  the  coronation  were  held  within 
its  walls.  These  ceremonies  continued  down  to 
the  present  century,  when,  on  the  fall  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  Frankfort  still  retained  its  political 
importance  by  becoming  the  seat  of  the  confeder- 
ated government. 

Germany  has  no  capital  in  the  sense  in  which 
London  and  Paris  are  capitals.  These  cities  are 
the  hearts  of  their  respective  countries,  and  every 
pulse  that  beats  in  the  extremities  simply  answers 


their  impulne.  Frankfort,  on  the  contrary,  is  but  a 
political  and  banking  center,  while  Vienna  carries 
off  the  palm  for  wealth  and  splendor,  and  Berlin 
for  active  industry  and  learning. 

The  origin  and  foundation  of  Frankfort  is  thus 
tolfl  by  an  early  historian:  During  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  there  was  a  war  between  him  and  the 
Saxons,  in  which  the  latter  conquered  the  Franks. 
When  the  Franks  arrived  at  the  river  now  known 
as  the  Main,  and  were,  in  their  retreat,  obliged  to 
cross  it  without  any  knowledge  of  the  ford,  they 
were  in  great  consternation;  when  suddenly  a  deer 
appeared  and,  as  they  supposed,  in  divine  mercy, 
led  the  way  over  the  shallow  part  of  the  river. 
From  this  circumstance  the  place  was  named  Frank- 
ford,  now  written  Frankfort. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Frankfort  owes  its  origin 
to  the  wars  between  Charlemagne  and  the  Saxoni; 
and  the  fact  that  there  was  an  excellent  ford  across 
the  river  at  this  spot,  although  tradition  has  doubt- 
less added  much  romance  to  the  story.  It  finally 
became  the  stronghold  of  Charlemagne  and  his  suc- 
cessors, and  was  strongly  fortified  for  their  protec- 
tion. In  our  ramble  through  the  outskirts  of  th€ 
city,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  attract  attention 
than  the  numerous  watch-towers  which  surround 
Frankfort  like  a  belt.  They  were  built  a  f»hort 'dis- 
tance from  the  city,  and  were  provided  with  guarda, 
who  were  continually  pacing  the  turrets,  on  the 
look-out  for  the  enemy,  especially  the  robbing  hord« 
that  occasionally  made  their  descent  on  the  city 
during  the  annual  fairs.  If  one  of  these  bands  were 
seen  approaching,  the  alarm  was  sounded,  the  gates 
closed,  and  every  thing  placed  in  readiness  for 
defense. 

These  towers  still  stand  on  neighboring  eminen- 
ces, although  their  occupation  is  long  since  gone. 
They  are  still  preserved,  but  used  as  dwellings  «r 
mills,  etc.  Their  appearance,  in  connection  with 
their  history,  adds  much  to  the. romantic  feeling 
with  which  one  gazes  on  the  old  city. 

But  of  all  these  the  old  Eschenheimer  tower,  over 
one  of  the  city  gates,  is  the  most  interesting  in  Hs 
appearance.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  inner  towens 
that  now  remains.^  The  progress  of  the  age  ha 
torn  down  all  the  others  to  make  way  for  modem 
improvements.  There  it  stands  as  a  relic  of  olden 
time,  surrounded  by  the  ivy  that  clings  to  its  walls. 
Here  and  there  a  fissure  tells  of  the  inroads  of  time 
or  the  assault  of  an  enemy.  On  the  main  tower 
sits  a  large  bulb  like  an  onion,  and  on  this  are  four 
smaller  towers,  that  seem  to  form  a  family  group.l 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  immense  weather- 
cock, in  which  is  perceived  the  figure  9,  and 
whereby  hangs  a  tale,  which  we  will  tell.  The  Es- 
chenheimer tower  has  long  been,  and  is  still,  a  soft 
of  prison  for  evil-doers;  and  out  of  the  barred  win- 
dows, now  and  then,  peep  a  pair  of  eyes  belonging 
to  some  malefactor  curious  to  know  why  we  ars 
gazing  at  his  antique  quarters.  Hans  Winkelsee, 
the  most  notorious  poacher  of  his  time,  was  on< 
confined   in    the    Eschenheimer    tower.      The   old 
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weathercock  was  just  above  his  apartment,  and  the 
winds  of  winter  kept  it  unceasingly  turning  and 
screaking  over  his  head.  For  nine  long  nights  it 
robbed  him  of  his  rest,  and  gave  him  ample  time  to 
reflect  on  his  precarious  situation.  He  was  con- 
demned to  be  hung  for  poaching,  and  considered 
this  rather  a  pros}^  termination  to  a  poetical  career. 
During  the  ninth  night  he  kept  ruminating,  pro 
and  con,  on  a  plan  to  get  his  neck  out  of  the  noose, 
and  at  last  hit  on  this  lucky  thought:  "Hans  Win- 
kelsee,"  says  he,  "is  the  best  shot  in  Frankfort, 
and  it  is  a  crying  shame  to  put  the  hemp  about  his 
neck  for  exercising  his  skill  on  aristocratic  game. 
There  is  one  bird,  however,  that  Hans  might  shoot 
without  any  great  degree  of  harm,  and  that's  the 
screaking  weathercock  now  turning,  and  twisting, 
and  grinding  above  his  head."  His  plans  were 
matured  by  morning,  and  when  the  jailer  made  his 
early  visit,  Hans  proposed,  in  presence  of  all  the 
people  in  the  town,  to  shoot  nine  balls  into  the 
weathercock,  and  do  it  so  nicely  that  they  should 
form  the  figure  9,  in  commemoration  of  the  nine 
sleepless  nights  during  which  he  had  concocted  the 
plan. 

This  was  considered  so  rare  a  feat  that  citizens, 
counselors,  and  judges  consented  to  a  trial  of  his 
skill.  A  gallows  was  erected  near  the  tower,  on 
which  he  was  to  be  hung  instanter  if  one  ball 
missed  fire.  Hans  received  his  favorite  rifle,  kissed 
it,  and  fired  the  first  shot.  A  shout  of  triumph 
rose;  he  had  hit  the  desired  point  in  the  weather- 
cock to  a  hair's  breadth.  Another  and  another  shot 
followed,  till  nine  formed  a  perfect  figure  9,  and 
Hans  Winkelsee,  the  poacher,  was  led  off  victorious 
amid  the  cheers  of  "judges  grave  and  ladies  gay." 
And  this  is  the  story  of  the  figure  9  in  the  old 
weathercock  that  braves  the  storms  on  the  Eschen- 
heimer  tower. 

We  will  next  wander  over  to  the  old  cathedral, 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most  in- 
teresting events  in  German  history.  Its  exterior 
presents  a  somber  and  antiquated  aspect,  and  tells 
on  its  very  face  the  story  of  a  thousand  years. 
Most  of  the  German  emperors  have  received  their 
blessing  and  the  crown  within  its  walls,  and  on  the 
latter  hang  many  relics  which  trace  back  their  ori- 
gin to  these  scenes.  From  the  cathedral  the  coro- 
nation procession  proceeded  to  the  "  Kaisersaal,"  in 
the  old  State-house  known  as  the  "  Roemer"  or  Ro- 
man, from  the  fact  that  there  the  Roman  emperors, 
.as  the  German  emperors  were  also  called,  received 
from  the  electors  their  first  state  festival.  The  em- 
peror, on  this  occasion,  was  surrounded  and  waited 
on  by  the  electors  themselves. 

The  "  Kaisersaal,"  or  Emperor's  Hall,  is  an  ob- 
long saloon  in  the  second  story  of  the  Roemer. 
The  walls  of  the  hall  are  indented  by  recesses,  or 
niches,  large  enough  to  contain  the  full-length 
paintings  of  the  German  emperors.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century  these  were  filled  with  the 
half-length  portraits  of  the  German  emperors  from 
Conrad  the  First,  each  placed  in  a  niclie.     A  strange 


coincidence  here  occurred,  which  still  exerts  a 
superstitious  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  masses 
in  Germany.  The  last  emperor,  previous  to  the 
fall  of  the  empire,  filled  the  last  niche  in  the  Kai- 
sersaal, which  thus  had  been,  as  it  were,  a  prophet, 
foretelling  the  number  of  heads  that  would  bear 
the  German  crown  before  Napoleon  should  trample 
it  in  the  dust,.  But  the  artistic  finish  of  these  half- 
longth  pictures  did  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
lovers  of  art  in  Frankfort  in  the  present  century. 
There  is  a  flourishing  school  of  painting  in  Frank- 
fort itself,  and  the  artists  of  Dasseldorf  and  Mu- 
nich are  world-renowned.  These  determined  that 
the  rulers  of  the  Germanic  empire,  from  its  rise  till 
its  fall,  should  be  painted  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  father-land,  and  a  committee  of  artists  was  ap- 
pointed in  Frankfort  for  that  purpose:  Lessing,  of 
Dttsseldorf,  received  an  order  for  one  painting, 
some  of  the  first  artists  of  Frankfort  undertook 
others  gratuitously,  and  twenty-one  were  ordered 
by  various  associations  or  citizens.  The  Rhenish 
Art  Union  had  four  painted  at  its  own  expense,  an 
association  in  Bavaria  sent  three,  and  Ferdinand 
the  First,  of  Austria,  employed  the  first  artists  of 
his  realm  in  painting  the  six  emperors  of  his  house. 
These  are  now  all  finished,  and  each  occupies  its 
niche  in  chronological  order.  Need  we  say  more 
than  this  to  justify  our  visit  to  the  "  Kaisersaal  ?" 
It  is  the  German  empire  reanimated  by  the  vivify- 
ing influence  of  German  art. 

A  great  curiosity  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kaiser- 
saal is  the  old  parish  tower,  a  structure  that  em- 
ployed a  host  of  laborers  over  a  hundred  years  in 
its  construction.  It  is  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  hight,  and  on  its  top  is  an  immense  cap 
or  globe,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  bell-ringer 
of  the  tower.  The  object  of  the  bell  on  the  sum- 
mit is  to  ring  the  fairs  out  and  in;  for  in  Frankfort 
every  thing  relates  to  the  fairs,  every  point  in  the 
social  and  commercial  compass  turns  toward  the 
fairs.  The  booths  and  shambles,  full  of  every 
thing  ever  dreamed  of  in  philosophy,  crouch  and 
gather  under  the  very  windows  of  the  Kaisersaal 
and  up  to  the  base  of  the  parish  tow-er.  The  au- 
tumnal fair  has  returned  yearly  ever  since  the  time 
of  Louis  the  German,  and  the  Easter  fair  had  its 
origin  under  Louis  the  Bavarian. 

Ascending  the  parish  tower,  we  step  out  on  a  gal- 
lery which  surrounds  the  elevated  dwelling  of  the 
bell-ringer.  Here  we  enjoy  a  view  which  richly 
repays  the  labor  of  the  ascent.  Below  is  a  pano- 
rama, not  only  of  what  we  expect  of  Frankfort  and 
its  environs,  but  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Main, 
bounded  by  the  picturesque  range  of  the  Taunus 
Mountains.  This  region  of  the  Taunus  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  for  little  excursions  in  all  Ger- 
many; and  the  Frankforters  are  celebrated  for  their 
numerous  spring  and  summer  parties  to  the  Feld- 
berg,  and  even  as  far  as  the  ruins  of  Konigstein, 
that  peep  over  the  intervening  hills  to  look  at  the 
residence  of  the  bell-ringer  of  the  parish  tower. 
Among  these  hills  and  valleys  may  be  found  the 
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country  houses  and  villas  of  the  wealthy  Frank- 
forters,  adorning  every  attractive  point;  and  on 
holidays  swarms  of  the  city  denizens  range  over 
these  charming  regions.  In  other  directions  we 
perceive  the  liights  of  the  Odenwald  and  the  peak 
of  the  famed  Melibocus.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  is  the  Frankfort  forest,  a  retreat  full  of  places 
of  amusement,  and  refreshment,  and  shady  groves 
for  those  whose  time,  means,  or  inclination  induces 
them  to  seek  recreation  near  the  city  limits.       * 

Some  of  these  spots  are  well  worthy  of  a  closer 
inspection   than    the  summit  of  the  parish  tower; 
and  we  will,  therefore,  make  our  way  down  its  long 
flight  of  steps,  and  repair  to  the  celebrated  Roths- 
child  villa,  not  very  far  from   the  Bockenheimer 
gate.     In  so  doing  we  pass  the  new  church-yard, 
and,  entering  its  noble  portals,  pass  on  to  the  cele- 
brated   family   vault    of    the    bankers    Bethmann. 
They  are  known  throughout  Germany  as  enthusi- 
astic supporters  of  whatever  is  great  and  noble  in 
the  arts,   regardless  of  expense;   and  their  family 
vault  is  adorned  with  an  imperishable  monument 
from  Thorwaldseu,  which  is  well  worthy  of  a  mi- 
nute description,  in  order  to  give  a  faint  idea  of 
the  talent  of   tlie  artist  and  the  liberality  of  his 
patron.     In   the    middle   group  is   a  dying  figure 
resting  on  a  block  of  marble,  with  the  back  reclin- 
ing on  a  genius  whose  face  is  turned  away,  and  in 
whose  left  hand  is  an  inverted  torch.     The  right 
hand  holds  a  bunch  of  poppies,  and  hangs  down 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  deceased,  while  the  ann 
seems  to  support  the  head.     Before  the  figure  is 
passing  a  powerful  form  in  a  flowing  robe,  which 
raises  the  right  hand  of  the  deceased  and  presses 
into  it  a  garland  of  fame  made  of  oak-leaves.     The 
group  on  the  right  of  this  consists  of  three  figures 
representing   the  bereaved   mourners — the   middle 
figure,  with  hands  raised  to  heaven,  is  the  wife, 
and  the  two  maidens  are  the  daughters  of  the  de- 
ceased.    One  is  kneeling  before  the  mother,  with 
the  head  reposing  in  her  lap:  while  the  other  re- 
clines her  right  baud  on  the  sisier's  shoulder,  and 
with  the  left  supports  her  head.     In  the  third  group 
is  the  muse  of  history  placing  her  right  foot  on  the 
wheel  of  time;  on  the  support  thus  formed  lies  a 
tablet  of   stone,  on  which   she  is  writing  with   a 
style.     Before  her  a  river  god  is  pouring  water  from 
an  urn;  in  his  right  hand  is  a  rudder  guiding  his 
destiny,  while   ears  of  corn  and  wild  flowers  deck 
his  brow.     T7iorwaldsen  fecit  is  its  only  inscription. 
In  the  Bethmann   garden,  belonging  to  the  city 
mansion,  is  another  group  scarcely  equaled  in  the 
annals  of  art,  and  by  the  same  immortal  artist.     It 
is  Ariadne  on  the  panther.     The  figure  of  Ariadne 
reclining  on  the  panther  is  exquisite  and  true  be- 
yond expression.     It  is  as  large  as  life,  and  so  ar- 
ranged in  the  saloon  which  it  occupies,  that  colored 
curtains  throw  a  subdued  flesh-colored  liffht  over 
her  form.     One  hesitates  to  decide  whether  it  is 
lifeless  marble  or  flesh  and  blood. 

Hastening  on   to  the   Rothschild  villa,  we  find 
wealth   expended  in  modem  luxury  and  comfort, 


added  to  nameless  beauties  of  art — a  sort  of  Tuscu- 
lum  inhabited  by  Shylock  instead  of  Cicero.  Look 
on  this  picture,  reader,  and  then  on  that,  as  we 
I  lead  you  through  a  sea  of  houses  and  maze  of  lanes 
to  the  notorious  and  celebrated  Jews'  street — Ju- 
denatrasse — and  .show  you  the  ding}',  somber  dwell- 
I  ing  in  which  the  present  Rothschild  family  first 
beheld  the  light.  In  our  mind's  eye  we  still  see 
the  venerable  mother  of  this  family  of  money-kings 
sitting  at  the  window,  out  of  which  she  had  looked 
while  generations  had  come  and  gone;  but  since 
that  time  she  has  been  gathered  to  her  ancestors. 

The  Judenstrasse  is  a  double  row  of  high,  narrow, 
and  almost  black  houses — dirty  in  appearance,  and 
80  near  together  that  the  so-called  street  is  a  mere 
lane,  not  admitting  the  passage  of  horses  and  ve- 
hicles. The  street  is  long  and  the  houses  are  deep, 
so  that  a  dense  population  lives  within  its  pre- 
cincts. As  you  pass  into  it,  you  feel  that  the  sun 
has  never  shone  on  its  pavement,  and  every  thing 
is  damp  and  moldy;  and  in  a  moment  you  perceive 
that  you  are  among  another  race.  Dirt  and  filth,  a 
thousand  strange  odors,  with  strange  faces  ani 
strange  dialects,  tell  too  clearly  to  be  mistaken, 
that  the  Judenstrasse  is  inhabited  by  peculiar  be- 
ings. Such  a  depot  of  old  iron  and  rags,  broken 
crockery  and  tattered  garments,  boots  destitute  of 
tops  and  shoes  of  toes,  with  a  thousand  other  clap- 
traps and  dilapidated  relics  of  things  that  once 
were,  never  before  met  our  astonished  eyes.  Well 
may  the  Judenstrasse  of  Frankfort  be  called  the 
"Jews'  quarter;"  and  little  is  the  wonder,  that  for 
centuries  the  Christian  authorities  of  the  city  locked 
and  barred  their  street  at  night  with  ponderous 
gates !  Early  associations  in  the  mind  of  the 
mother  of  the  Rothschilds  were  so  strong,  that  her 
children  could  never  prevail  upon  her  to  leave  the 
home  where  she  gave  them  birth  for  princely  quar- 
ters in  a  palace. 

Come,  gentle  reader,  on  one  more  small  trip,  and 
we  shall  teaze  you  no  longer.  That  long  aristo- 
cratic-looking street  that  you  see  extending  toward 
the  river,  is  the  Hirschgasse.  Half-way  down,  on 
the  right  hand  side,  you  perceive  a  large  mansion 
that  is  evidently  the  home  of  wealth  and  comfort. 
We  are  now  near  enough  to  perceive  the  coat  of 
arms  over  the  door,  and  you  see  that  it  is  composed 
of  three  lyres.  But  between  the  second  and  third 
stones  you  see  the  marble  plate  set  into  the  wall, 
and  on  it  you  read, 

"  In  this  house  was  bora 
Johann  Wolfgang  Von  Goethe." 

Do  you  regret  our  last  ramble,  and  are  you  now 
prepared  to  say  that  the  free  city  of  Frankfort  is 
not  worthy  of  a  souvenir  in  our  g^oup  of  reminis- 
cences ? 


The  way,  says  Locke,  to  cure  our  prejudices  is 
this,  that  every  man  should  let  alone  those  that 
he  complains  of  in  others,  and  examine  his  own, 

whether  thev  be  reasonable. 
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TAKEN  OUT  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPT. 

BY   PLBBEItJS. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

Autobiograptiy  of  Mr  "W.  resumed — Reflections  on  coming  "of 
age  " — Enters  as  clerk  in  a  store — Mathematics  ■without  a  teacher — 
Debating  societies — His  ill  health — Advised  to  travel — Roads  in 
Ohio,  as  they  then  were — Mr.  W.  goes  on  a  tour  to  Cincinnati — 
Incidents  of  travel — White-Oak  Svyamp — Arrives  at  Cincinnati — 
Sets  off  on  his  return — Perilous  crossing  of  White-Oak  creek — 
Beaches  home — Appointed  to  bear  returns  of  election  of  President 
aad  Vice-President  to  Washington — Reflections  on  the  election. 

Having  devoted  several  chapters  to  brief  bio- 
graphical notices  of  others,  we  now  return  to  the 
personal  narrative  of  the  subject  of  these  "  leaves." 
Yet  in  doing  this,  we  are  not  without  our  appre- 
hensions— too  well  founded,  we  fear — that  the  dull 
incidents  of  his  humble  walks  through  life  are  too 
devoid  of  interest  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  We  shall,  however,  as  we  pass  along,  in- 
troduce from  the  leaves  of  his  autobiography  fre- 
quent notices  of  men  and  things  that  may  afford 
greater  interest. 

On  one  of  the  leaves,  under  date  of  October  16, 
1807,  we  find  it  noted  that  on  this  day  Mr.  W. 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years;  and  accord- 
ing to  custom  and  the  laws  of  his  country,  was  now 
"of  age" — one  of  the  independent  sovereigns  of 
the  nation,  and  free  to  go  whithersoever  he  would, 
and  to  do  whatsoever  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes, 
having  regard  to  the  rights  of  others  and  the  laws 
of  the  land.  He  possessed  no  worldly  wealth,  and 
his  parents  were  too  poor  to  aid  him  any  in  com- 
mencing business.  But  this  gave  him  not  a  mo- 
ment's concern.  He  was  conscious  of  his  own 
innate  capacity  for  "  acquiring,  possessing,  and 
protecting  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining 
happiness  and  safety."  And  buoyant  with  hope, 
he  looked  abroad  upon  "  the  wide,  the  unbounded 
prospect"  which  lay  before  him,  and  exclaimed, 

"  All  ye  for  me  yonr  tributary  stores  combine; 
Creation's  tenant,  all  the  world  is  mine." 

His  ardor,  however,  was  duly  attempered  by  a 
humble  reliance  upon,  the  protection  and  favor  of 
divine  Providence.  His  reflections,  therefore,  on 
this  natal  day,  were  such  as  became  a  young  man 
just  beginning  the  world  for  himself,  with  a  fixed 
purpose  of  soul  to  "  fear  God  and  work  righteous- 
ness." He  looked  upon  the  future  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage  with  a  Christian — a  philosophic  eye, 
and  inly  soliloquized: 

"Serenely  calm  roll  on,  ye  coming  years; 

And  if  my  joys  are  few,  few  be  my  fears. 

Stationed  so  low  on  this  revolving  ball, 

There's  room  to  hope  I  have  not  far  to  fall. 

Wliat  Heaven  ordains,  let  me  with  thanks  receive; 

For  to  dispose  is  God's  prerogative. 

If  he  afflicts,  still  let  me  kiss  the  rod; 

Nor  let  me  dare  to  murmur  once  at  God." 

Mr.  "W.  continued  work  in  his  father's  shop  till 
the  following  December,  when  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption returning,  he  was  obliged  to  desist;  and 


soon  afterward  he  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  Samuel 
Brown's  dry  goods  store,  on  Water-street.  During 
the  winter  evenings,  when  not  engaged  in  the  store, 
he  studied  plane  geometry  and  trigonometry  from 
an  elementary  treatise  on  those  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, containing  Gibson's  "  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Surveying;"  and,  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher, 
completed  those  studies  in  the  course  of  the  win- 
ter. Disliking  the  mercantile  business,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  deception,  as  to  the  prices  and  qual- 
ity of  the  goods,  usually  practiced  then,  he  with- 
drew from  the  employment  and  returned  to  his 
former  business  with  his  father. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  here  the 
formation  of  two  debating  societies  in  Chillicothe, 
about  this  period.  One  of  these  was  the  "  Theo- 
logical Society,"  composed  of  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Its  object 
was  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  questions 
in  theology.  Its  meetings  were  held  weekly,  in  the 
evening.  The  questions,  which  were  always  pro- 
posed the  week  previous,  often  elicited  animated 
debate,  and  at  the  close  the  question  was  taken  by 
ayes  and  noes — being  always  proposed  in  the  inter- 
rogatory form  to  admit  of  the  vote  being  so  taken. 
The  other  association  was  the  "  Philo-Polemic  So- 
ciety," and  was  composed  of  young  men  of  the 
town  who  were  desirous  of  improving  themselves 
in  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  and  in  public 
speaking.  Their  meetings  were  also  held  w^eekl}'-. 
Of  each  of  these  societies  Mr.  W.  was  an  active 
member;  and  although  they  may  have  contributed 
to  extend  somewhat  the  limited  boundaries  of  his 
knowledge,  yet  he  made  no  proficiency  in  the  art 
of  speaking — an  art  which  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  capacity  to  acquire. 

Early  in  October,  1808,  Mr.  W.  suffered  a  severe 
attack  of  bilious  remittent  fever,  which  terminated 
in  the  recurrence  of  symptoms  strongly  threatening 
a  confirmed  phthisis  pulmonalis,  which  his  friends 
seriously  apprehended  would  carry  him  to  an  early 
grave.  By  blistering  and  bleeding,  however,  the 
disease  of  the  lungs  and  the  cough  so  far  abated 
that  he  w^as  able  to  ride  on  horseback,  and  his  phy- 
sician advised  him  to  travel  for  the  restoration  of 
his  health.  *'  I  should  like  to  take  your  advice, 
doctor,"  said  Mr.  W.,  "  but  am  too  poor  to  defray 
the  expense  of  a  long  journey."  Governor  Kirker, 
who  was  a  warm  friend  of  young  W.,  was  present, 
and  on  hearing  his  reply  to  the  doctor,  immediately 
responded,  "  Never  mind  that;  if  you  will  under- 
take a  journey  I  will  pay  your  traveling  expenses, 
and  compensate  you  beside  out  of  the  state  treas- 
ury." A  few  days  after  this  the  Governor  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  proceeded  to  count  the  votes  from 
the  several  counties  for  electors  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  at  the  election 
held  on  the  first  Friday  of  November  tliat  year. 
On  ascertaining  officially  who  were  chosen  elect- 
ors, the  Governor  deputed  Mr.  W.  to  bear  the  noti- 
fication of  his  election  to  Stephen  Wood,  who  was 
one  of  them,  residing  fifteen  miles  west  of  Cincin- 
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nati.  Mr.  W.,  nlthoti^'h  Ktill  very  feeblo,  and  suf- 
fering from  j)ain  in  l»i->  broaHt  ami  cough,  immedi- 
ately Ket  off  on  the  jourtK^y. 

It  Avill  Ik;  l)orn(!  in  mind,  that  in  those  days  th(;re 
was  not  a  mile  of  tnrnj)ike  road  in  the  state  of 
Ohio.  Nor  of  the  roads  that  had  been  opened 
were  any  even  graded  and  thrown  up.  The  swamps 
and  marshes  over  which  the  roads  passed  had  not 
yet  been  provided  with  "corduroy  bridges,"  to  save 
the  weary  traveler  from  being  mired;  and  few,  if 
any,  of  the  streams  had  been  bridged,  however 
perilous  or  difficult  the  passage  of  them  might  be. 
Stage-coaches,  wagons,  and  other  traveling  vehicles 
were  laid  aside  during  the  winter  months,  the  roads 
being  impassable  to  them.  And  as  for  railroads, 
the  very  conception  of  them  had  not  yet  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man.  A  trip  from  Chillicothe  to 
Cincinnati — ninety-two  miles — required  then  as 
much  time,  in  laborious  travel,  as  it  does  now  to  be 
conveyed  in  splendid  railroad  cars  and  magnificent 
steamboats  from  Cincinnati  to  Boston — some  twelve 
hundred  miles !  So  much  for  the  achievements  of 
science  and  art  in  this  progressive  age. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  shall  see,  by  some 
extracts  from  his  notes  of  "  incidents  of  travel," 
how  Mr.  W.,  in  his  infirm  state  of  health,  succeeded 
in  w^ending  his  way. 

"  Thursday,  November  17, 1808.  Left  Chillicothe 
this  forenoon  on  a  tour  to  Cincinnati,  to  notify  Ste- 
phen Wood  of  his  election  as  one  of  the  electors  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  evening  reached  the  house  of  Thomas  Dill, 
about  half  a  mile  below  the  crossings  of  Paint 
creek,  sixteen  miles  from  Chillicothe,  and  put  up 
for  the  night. 

"Friday,  18th.  Started  early,  and  passing  Bain- 
bridge,  proceeded  eight  miles  to  Nathaniel  Willis's — 
at 'Willis's  Cross  Roads' — and  breakfasted.  Mr. 
Willis  was  formerly  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
'Scioto  Gazette'  newspaper,  published  in  Chilli- 
cothe. After  selling  out  there  he  settled  on  this 
farm,  and  kept  public  house.  In  the  afternoon 
passed  through  the  village  of  Newmarket,  and 
some  time  before  night  reached  the  cabin  of  Mr. 
Porter;  where,  finding  that  it  was  fifteen  miles  to 
the  next  house,  I  remained  till  next  morning. 

"Saturday,  19th.  Set  off  very  early,  having 
nineteen  miles  to  ride  before  breakfast,  and  very 
soon  I  entered  the  'White-Oak  swamp,'  which 
continued  about  thirteen  miles.  The  mire  in  the 
road  was  so  deep  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  pur- 
sue it  without  sticking  fast,  and  had,  therefore,  to 
abandon  it,  and  press  through  the  dense  and  brushy 
forest  on  one  side  or  the  other.  While  in  the  midst 
of  the  swamp  a  violent  storm  of  rain,  with  light- 
ning and  thunder,  arose,  which  continued  two 
hours,  the  rain  falling  in  torrents  all  the  time.  Of 
course  I  was  thoroughly  wet,  and  even  the  feet  of 
ray  boots  were  filled  with  water.  Reached  Wil- 
liamsburg about  noon  and  breakfasted,  and  dried 
ray  clothes  as  well  as  I  could,  and  proceeded  on 
ray  journey,  intending  to  reach  Newtown,  eighteen  [ 


miles,  before  dark.  But  niglit  overtook  me  five 
miles  short  of  the  town,  and  I  had  to  plow  through 
the  mud,  slowly  and  carefully,  the  darkness  being 
so  great  tliat  no  object  was  visible  save  the  opening 
through  tlie  tree-tops  overhanging  the  road  on 
either  side.  Stopped  for  the  remainder  of  the  night 
at  a  njean,  dirty  tavern,  kept  in  a  dilapidated,  un- 
j)aintcd  little  frame  house  on  the  south  side  of  the 
main  street  in  Newtown — the  only  public  house,  I 
Vxilieve,  in  the  place. 

"  Sunday,  20th.  When  I  left  home  on  Tharsday, 
I  expected  to  have  reached  Cincinnati  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  could  have  done  so  but  for  the  rains 
and  muddy  road.  But  rather  than  spend  the  Sab- 
bath in  such  an  uncomfortable  and  filthy  horel,  I 
determined  this  morning  to  push  on  to  Cincinnati, 
ten  miles  further.  Set  off  at  an  early  hour,  and  on 
reaching  the  Little  Miami  river,  two  miles  distant, 
I  found  it  so  swollen  with  the  heavy  rains  of  yes- 
terday as  to  be  past  fording.  There  being  no  ferry- 
boat nearer  than  the  mouth  of  the  river,  about  four 
miles  below,  I  was  obliged  to  clamber  along  the 
steep  hill-side  and  through  a  densely  wooded  bot- 
tom, there  being  no  road  opened,  and  not  even  a 
path.  Being  ferried  over,  I  proceeded  on  throngh 
Columbia,  and  reached  Cincinnati  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  put  up  at  Carpenter's  inn.  Here  I 
learn  that  Mr.  Wood,  for  whom  I  have  the  Govern- 
or's notice  of  his  election,  is  expected  in  town  to- 
day or  to-morrow. 

"  Sunday  evening.  Mr.  Wood  arrived  at  Car- 
penter's this  afternoon,  having  come  to  town  with 
the  expectation  of  meeting  the  messenger  here  with 
his  notification;  and  I  was  glad  to  see  him,  as  it 
will  save  me  thirty  miles  ride  to  and  from  hia 
house  on  the  Great  Miami,  which  would  have  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  to-morrow. 

"Mr.  Carpenter,  I  find,  was  formerly  a  printer, 
and  edited  and  published  the  '  Western  Spy '  news- 
paper in  this  town,  the  bound  volumes  of  which  he 
showed  me  with  much  self-gratulation.  He  seems 
somewhat  eccentric,  and  is  exceedingly  talkative 
and  fond  of  displaying  his  knowledge,  reminding 
me,  in  some  things,  of  the  country  schoolmaster, 
in  Goldsmith's  'Deserted  Village.' 

"  Monday,  21st.  A  heavy  rain  this  morning  pre- 
vented my  leaving  town,  on  my  return  home,  till 
ten  o'clock.  Crossing  the  Little  Miami  river  at  its 
mouth  again,  I  climbed  along  the  hill-side  to  the 
main  road,  and  at  Newtown  fell  in  with  a  traveler 
going  to  Hillsboro,  whose  agreeable  company  served 
to  beguile  the  tedium  of  plowing  through  excess- 
ively muddy  roads.  In  the  evening  reached  Wil- 
liamsburg and  put  up  for  the  night. 

"  Tuesday,  22d.  After  breakfast  we  pursued  our 
journey,  and  soon  entered  the  White-Oak  swamp, 
now  flooded  by  the  late  rains.  Having  twenty- 
eight  miles — the  greater  part  deep  swamp — of  la- 
borious travel  before  us,  to  get  to  Hillsboro,  short 
of  which  no  lodging  could  be  had,  we  used  all  dil- 
igence lest  night  should  overtake  us  before  we 
could  clear  the  swamp.     On  reaching  White-Oak 
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creek,  we  found,  to  our  dismay,  that  it  was  bank 
full,  and  could  not  be  passed  without  swimming ! 
What  was  now  to  be  done?  There  were  no  houses 
where  we  could  lodge  nearer  than  Williamsburg, 
which  we  left  in  the  morning.  There  was,  then, 
no  alternative  left  but  to  go  back  to  that  place,  or 
risk  our  lives  in  an  attempt  to  swim  the  stream. 
After  a  brief  consideration  of  the  matter,  we  determ- 
ined upon  the  latter  course,  notwithstanding  the 
feeble  state  of  my  health.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  creek,  immediately  below  the  ford,  was  a  long, 
inundated  bar,  covered  with  a  dense  thicket  of  wil- 
lows standing  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Above  and  below  the  ford  the  bank  was  too 
precipitous  to  enter  the  stream,  which  was  so  swift, 
that  in  swimming  our  horses  would  be  in  danger 
of  being  swept  down  among  the  willows  and  en- 
tangled therein.  But  who  was  to  plunge  in  first? 
\  This  was  a  serious  question;  and  failing  to  determ- 
ine it  otherwise,  we  resorted  to  the  lot,  which,  to 
my  great  relief,  fell  upon  my  fellow-traveler,  who 
happened  to  be  the  better  mounted  of  the  two. 
*  Screwing  his  courage  up  to  the  sticking  point,' 
and  tying  his  saddle-bags  across  his  shoulders,  he 
plunged  into  the  stream  right  manfully;  and  as  his 
horse  was  a  good  swimmer,  he  reached  the  opposite 
bank  in  safety,  although  he  was  swept  across  the 
willows  a  little  below  the  head  of  the  bar.  I  looked 
on  with  intense  interest  till  he  reached  the  opposite 
bank.  My  horse  was  a  small  and  slender  animal, 
and  I  knew  not  whether  he  could  .swim  any.  I  felt 
the  peril  of  my  situation.  I  weighed  for  a  moment 
the  chances  of  my  escape,  and  they  seemed  to  be 
against  me.  But  the  desperate  venture  must  be 
made.  Casting  myself,  in  ejaculatory  prayer,  upon 
the  protection  of  an  Almighty  arm,  I  entered  the 
torrent  a  few  yards  above  the  ford,  where  the  bank 
was  very  steep,  and  where  my  horse  was  swimming 
by  the  time  he  had  gone  his  own  length  from  the 
shore.  At  the  moment  of  entering  I  sprung  upon 
the  saddle  with  my  knees,  and  placed  a  foot  at  each 
side  of  it;  and  seizing  the  horse's  mane,  I  balanced 
myself  so  as  to  escape  getting  wet  above  ray  loins. 
But  I  succeeded  not  so  well  as  my  fellow-traveler 
in  getting  out.  My  horse  was  swept  down  into  the 
thickest  of  the  willows,  where,  getting  his  feet  en- 
tangled in  tlie  bushes,  he  floundered  a  moment  or 
two,  to  my  great  danger  of  being  thrown  off  into 
the  stream,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  willows,  where 
I  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  drowned.  By 
a  violent  effort,  however,  my  horse  became  disentan- 
gled from  the  willows,  and  horse  and  rider  reached 
the  shore  in  safety.  I  felt  conscious,  now,  that  1 
owed  my  escape  from  death  to  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence, and  lifted  up  my  heart  in  thankfulness  to 
my  kind  Preserver.  We  had  yet  fourteen  miles  to 
ride,  and  more  than  one-half  of  it  swamp,  before 
reaching  Hillsboro;  and  we  were  wet,  and  a  cold, 
north-west  wind  prevailed.  To  keep  from  suffer- 
ing with  the  cold  we  dismounted  two  or  three  times, 
after  leaving  the  swamp,  and  walked,  or,  rather, 
ran  awhile,  till  we  got  warm.     About  sunset  we 


reached  Hillsboro,  and  soon  felt  the  comfort  of 
a  blazing  fire,  to  warm  ourselves  and  dry  our 
clothing. 

"  Wednesday,  23d.  After  an  early  breakfast,  I 
pursued  my  journey,  passing  through  a  fine  tract 
of  country,  beautifully  diversified  by  hill  and  dale, 
and  with  decidedly  better  roads  than  those  I  passed 
over  west  of  Hillsboro.  On  reaching  the  Rocky 
Fork  of  Paint  creek,  at  its  junction  with  that 
stream,  I  found  it  impassable  from  the  late  rains. 
Fortunately  an  old  rickety  canoe  weis  procured,  in 
which  I  was  ferried  over,  swimming  my  horse  along 
side  of  the  canoe.  I  was  ferried  over  Paint  creek 
at  Reeves's  Crossing,  and  a  little  before  dark 
reached  home. 

"And  now,  in  looking  back  upon  my  journey,  I 
consider  it  remarkable,  nay,  providential,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  bad  roads,  the  inclement  weather, 
the  exposure  to  the  rains,  and  the  perils  of  the 
flood,  my  health,  instead  of  being  impaired  thereby, 
has  evidently  improved,  although  my  cough  is  still 
troublesome." 

The  three  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  the  state  of  Ohio, 
met  at  the  seat  of  government — Chillicothe — and 
cast  their  votes  for  James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  for 
President,  and  John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire, 
for  Vice-President.  [TAree  electoral  votes  were  all 
that  the  great  state  of  Ohio  could  then  claim. 
Forty-four  years  have  since  passed  away.  And 
now,  on  this  day — November  2, 1852 — while  we  are 
transcribing  this  "leaf,"  the  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  voters  of  Ohio  are  at  the  polls,  de- 
positing their  ballots  for  the  twenty-three  electors  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  this  great  nation, 
that  being  the  number  which  the  population  of  that 
state  is  now  entitled  to.] 

Without  the  knowledge  or  solicitation  of  Mr.  W.,. 
his  kind  friend.  Governor  Kirker,  procured  for  him 
the  appointment,  by  the  electors,  of  .special  mes- 
senger, to  carry  the  returns  of  their  votes  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  to  Washington  City.  To 
undertake  a  journey  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  in  his  still  delicate  state  of  health,  and  in 
that  inclement  season  of  the  year,  and  with  such 
bad  roads,  was,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  perilous. 
Yet  Mr.  W.  hesitated  not,  but  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment promptly,  and  immediately  made  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  it.  The  journal  of  his  tour 
to  Washington  City  is  before  us,  and  selections 
from  it  will  be  given  in  our  next  chapter. 


Theee  are  those  to  whom  a  sense  of  religion  has 
come  in  storm  and  tempest;  there  are  those,  too, 
who  have  heard  "  its  still  small  voice  "  amid  rural 
leisure  and  placid  retirement.  But  perhaps  most 
frequently  it  impresses  the  mind  during  the  season 
of  affliction;  and  tears  are  the  softening  showers 
which  cause  the  seed  of  heaven  to  spring  and  take 
root  in  the  human  heart. 
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No  sooner  liad  liruhh,  Roberts,  and  Smith  ar- 
rived, tlKui  L<'e  was  pluiiiiiiif<  now  incurKJoris  into 
other  parts  of  New  England.  Leaving  h'm  breth- 
ren in  charge  of  the  lower  Connecticut,  he  started 
on  a  tour  of  exploration  up  the  river  to  Hartford, 
and  across  tlie  country  to  Farinington.  Returning 
to  New  Haven,  lie  S|)cnt  a  few  weeks  in  fornmirjg  the 
New  Haven  circuit,  extending  along  tlie  post-road 
from  New  Haven  to  Hartford,  and  embracing  tliree 
cities,  five  tliickly  settled  towns,  and  several  villa- 
ges. He  then  wended  his  way  along  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut,  across  Massachusetts,  into  Ver- 
mont, from  whence  he  crossed  the  river  into  New 
Hampshire,  reentered  Massacliusetts  east  of  the 
Connecticut,  and  returned  along  the  eastern  valley 
to  Middletown.  During  the  excursion  he  made  all 
available  observations,  and  preached  wherever  he 
could  find  hearers. 

During  all  this  time  he  was  meditating  an  attack 
on  Boston,  the  city  of  the  Puritans.  The  latter 
part  of  June,  1790,  he  was  ready  to  start  on  his 
daring  and  adventurous  expedition  to  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  east.  He  crossed  the  Connecticut  at  Mid- 
dletown, proceeded  to  Norwich,  passed  down  the 
Thames  to  New  London,  advanced  along  the  coast 
to  Stonington,  entered  Rhode  Island,  crossed  the 
Narragansett  to  Newport,  and  passed  through  Bris- 
tol and  Warren  to  Providence.  All  along  the  route, 
at  all  the  cities  and  villages,  wherever  he  could 
find  opportunity,  he  preached,  often  with  great 
freedom  and  cordial  acceptance.  Rhode  Island  was 
not  cursed,  like  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
with  an  established  religion.  Prejudice  and  power 
were,  therefore,  less  available  for  the  defeat  of  his 
chivalrous  and  benevolent  mission.  From  Provi- 
dence he  started  for  Boston.  He  had  before  him  a 
journey  of  forty  miles,  through  a  country  in  which, 
though  thickly  settled,  he  knew  not  one  man,  not 
one  woman,  not  one  child.  When  he  had  proceeded 
about  ten  miles,  he  saw  a  sight  that  greatly  sur- 
prised him.  At  some  distance  up  the  road  appeared, 
approaching  him  on  horseback,  a  man  dressed  and 
accoutered  in  the  distinctive  style  of  a  Methodist 
preacher.  Lee  stood  astonished.  Had  Columbus, 
in  his  adventurous  voyage,  in  search  of  the  new 
world,  met,  far  in  the  Western  Atlantic,  even  in 
sight  of  San  Salvadore,  a  ship  displaying  the  flag 
of  his  own  native  country,  he  could  not  have  been 
more  surprised  than  Avas  Lee  at  this  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  Methodist  preacher  in  so  strange  a  place. 
As  soon  as  he  became  assured  there  could  be  no 
mistake,  he  hastened  forward  and  clasped  the  hand 
of  the  chivalrous  and  accomplished  Freeborn  Gar- 
retson,  his  old  friend  and  fellow-laborer,  now  on 
his  return  south  from  a  missionary  tour  in  Nova 
Scotia.  The  meeting  was  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. Such  exhibitions  of  welcome,  of  congratu- 
lation, of  joy,  and  of  fervent  affection  as  passed 


betweeu  the  two  travelers  astonished  the  natives. 
The  neighbofs  gathered  round  to  inquire  what  had 
haijpened.  Ah  soon  as  tlie  state  of  the  case  became 
understood,  a  gentleman  living  near  by  invited  the 
travelers  to  his  house.  Tlie  invitation  wan  cheer- 
fully accepted.  The  two  evangelists  remained  all 
tliat  day  and  a  part  of  the  next,  talking  over  the 
past,  communing  of  the  present,  and  anticipating 
the  future.  At  niglit  and  in  the  morning  they 
preached  to  their  generous  host  and  such  of  his 
neighbors  as  pleased  to  come  together.  It  was  a 
season  of  heavenly  communings  and  refreshing 
reminiscences. 

Lee,  on  parting  from  Garretson,  continued  on 
toward  Boston.  Night  overtook  him,  and  he  found 
entertainment  at  a  farm-house.  The  next  morning, 
after  riding  a  few  miles,  he  came  to  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  from  whence  he  saw  Vjefore  him  the  renowned 
city  of  the  Puritans,  with  its  spires  gleaming  in  the 
morning  sun,  and  with  its  suburban  villages  and 
appendages,  presenting  a  scene  of  civic  beaiitj, 
such  as  he  had  never  seen  before.  Involuntarily 
stopping  a  moment  to  look  on  the  wondrous  scene, 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  en- 
terprise on  which  he  had  ventured.  Gathering  up 
his  self-possession,  he  plunged  down  the  hill,  and 
was  soon  wending  his  way  along  the  winding 
streets  of  Boston.  He  passed  down  Wa-shington- 
street  by  the  Old  South  church,  and  stopped  a 
moment  before  the  world-renowned  Faneuil  Hall. 
He  looked  about  the  famous  Cornhill,  but  saw 
among  the  prominent  signs  no  Zion's  Herald  nor 
Methodist  Bookstore,  familiar  words,  which  the  vis- 
itor at  Cornhill  can  not  now  fail  to  observe  as  he 
passes  along  the  street.  He  passed  along  Hanover- 
street  and  Bromfield  lane,  but  no  Methodist  churches, 
such  as  now,  by  their  elegance  and  costliness,  as- 
tonish the  stranger,  were  then  to  be  found. 

Having  made  a  general  survey  and  noted  the 
landmarks  of  the  city,  he  began  to  inquire  for  a 
place  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Some  stared  at  him  in 
mute  astonishment,  and  some  laughed  at  him  out- 
right. "  What  would  this  fellow  have  ?  He  preach 
in  Boston  ?  Have  we  not  settled  ministers  in  every 
parish  in  the  city?  What  do  we  want  of  his 
preaching?  Sir,  you  have  brought  your  wares  to 
the  wrong  market.  You  will  do  well  to  leave  the 
city,  or  you  may  find  yourself  in  the  wrong  pulpit." 
The  day  wore  away  in  neglect  and  insult.  The 
next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  Lee  waited  till  near 
evening,  when  the  crowded  population  of  Boston 
were  accustomed  to  resort  to  the  magnificent  park, 
called  the  Common,  to  enjoy  its  cool  breezes  and 
shaded  promenades. 

In  the  midst  of  that  paradise  of  the  north  stood 
then,  and  stands  yet  at  this  day,  a  magnificent  elm. 
Beneath  the  branches  of  that  gigantic  tree,  Lee 
stood  up  on  a  bench  and  began  to  sing.  Four  per- 
sons, attracted  by  the  musical  tones  of  his  voice, 
came  up  to  the  place  where  he  stood.  Having  sung 
his  hymn,  he  kneeled  down  to  pray.  His  prayer, 
so  free,  so  fervent,  so  spiritual,  excited  the  deep 
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attention  of  the  passers-bj,  accustomed,  as  they 
had  been,  to  hear  only  the  artificial,  dull,  precise, 
and  long-winded  prayers  of  the  Puritan  divines. 
When  Lee  arose  from  his  knees,  he  found  a  large 
audience  assembled.  He  stood  up,  opened  his 
pocket  Bible,  gave  out  a  text,  and  began  to  preach. 
His  congregation  rapidly  increased,  and  "when  he 
concluded,  there  "were  present  not  less  than  three 
thousand  persons.  A  sermon  on  the  Common  had 
not  been  heard  since  the  days  of  Whitefield.  The 
event  excited  much  attention  and  wonder.  Yet 
when  the  services  were  concluded,  the  people  dis- 
persed without  any  notice  of  the  preacher.  None 
took  him  by  the  hand,  none  bade  him  welcome  to 
Boston,  none  invited  him  home. 

Finding  little  present  encouragement  in  Boston, 
Lee  left  the  next  day  and  went  to  the  wealthy,  mer- 
cantile city  of  Salem,  where  he  was  permitted  to 
preach  in  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding's  meeting-house,  to  a 
large  and  attentive  audience.  Intending  to  proceed 
east,  he  was  advised  in  Salem  to  call,  at  Newbury- 
port,  on  Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  successor  of  the  venera- 
ted Parsons,  in  whose  house  the  seraphic  Whitefield 
died,  and  in  whose  church  he  was  buried.  But  the 
mantle  of  Parsons  had  not  fallen  on  Murray.  He 
could  give  no  countenance  to  Lee,  because  he  had 
just  heard  that  some  Methodist  had  passed  up  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  and  had  so  far  violated  Puri- 
tanic order  as  to  preach  four  times  in  one  day. 
Lee,  however,  obtained  of  the  town  authorities  per- 
mission to  preach  in  the  town-house;  and  having 
made  an  appointment  for  a  meeting  on  his  return, 
passed  on  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived. On  his  return  to  Newburyport,  he  found 
the  permission  to  occupy  the  town-house  for  preach- 
ing had  been  withdrawn.  The  house  was,  never- 
theless, opened,  and  Lee  preached  to  a  serious  and 
attentive  congregation.  Before  leaving  Newbury- 
port he  visited  the  tomb  of  Whitefield.  He  de- 
scended to  the  vault,  and  looked  on  the  molderiug 
remains  of  that  remarkable  man,  whose  zeal  was  a 
flaming  seal,  and  whose  words  were  burning  elo- 
quence, and  who,  for  twenty  years,  had  been  sleep- 
ing beneath  the  pulpit  from  which  he  had  often 
thundered  the  awful  denunciations  of  divine  wrath, 
and  proclaimed  the  melting,  moving  invitations  of 
mercy.  It  was  to  Lee  a  solemn  exhibition,  a  sad 
spectacle.  "  Is  this,"  thought  he,  "  all  that  remains 
to  earth  of  that  man,  whose  voice  could  once  trans- 
fix, with  emotions  of  intense  excitement,  the  sixty 
thousand  listeners  of  Moorfields  ?  who,  on  a  mission 
of  mercy,  crossed  the  Atlantic  thirteen  times? 
whose  hand  could  throw  over  the  people  a  spell 
which  no  enchanter's  wand  might  imitate?  and 
whose  name,  througli  generations  far  in  the  future, 
will  continue  but  another  word  for  eloquence  ?" 

From  Newburyport  he  returned  by  Salem  and 
Marblehead  to  Boston,  where  he  arrived  on  Satur- 
day, having  made,  in  six  days,  a  journey  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  having  preached  ten 
sermons. 

On  Sunday  he  preached  again,  under  the  old  elm. 


to  about  three  thousand  hearers.  The  next  week 
he  visited  some  of  the  villages  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Boston,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  repaired, 
for  the  third  time,  to  the  Common,  and  preached  to 
five  thousand  souls. 

Having  made  a  random  and  experimental  survey 
of  the  Bostonian  regions  of  Puritandom,  he  re- 
turned, over  his  old  stamping-ground  in  Connecti- 
cut, to  the  city  of  New  York,  to  attend  the  confer- 
ence of  1790.  At  conference  he  held  a  confidential 
interview,  of  three  hours'  duration,  with  Asbury. 
He  gave  the  Bishop  a  general  account  of  his  labors, 
his  difficulties,  and  his  success,  and  explained  his 
plan  of  operations  for  the  future.  Asbury  had  the 
judgment  to  appreciate,  and  the  heart  to  favor  the 
enterprise.  He  clothed  Lee  with  plenary  power  in 
the  New  England  field,  and  gave  him  five  men, 
good  and  true,  for  his  coadjutors.  Marshaling  his 
forces,  Lee  commenced  the  countermarch  for  New 
England.  He  posted  Bloodgood,  a  prudent  and 
skillful  tactician,  at  Fairfield;  John  Lee,  his  own 
brother,  a  chivalrous  youth,  at  New  Haven;  Mills, 
a  brave  and  undaunted  hero,  at  Hartford,  and  took 
Smith,  the  popular  and  eloquent  Smith,  along  with 
him  to  Boston. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  a  chilly  November 
day,  when  Lee,  on  his  second  visit,  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton. He  was  alone,  his  colleague,  the  beloved 
Smith,  having  been  delayed  on  the  way.  Lee  rode 
along  the  street  in  the  very  face  of  the  Boston  east 
wind,  nearly  as  formidable  as  the  African  sirocco. 
It  was  growing  dark.  The  people  were  hurrying 
along  the  side-walk,  through  the  sleet  and  snow,  to 
their  homes;  but  the  weary  itinerant  had  no  home 
to  enter.  He  saw  the  lights  from  the  cheerful 
hearths  streaming  out  on  the  misty  air  through  the 
windows;  but  at  those  firesides  there  was  no  place 
for  him.  He  heard,  as  he  passed  along  the  street, 
cheerful  domestic  voices;  but  within  those  man- 
sions and  those  cottages  there  was  no  father,  nor 
mother,  nor  sister,  nor  companion,  nor  child,  nor 
welcome  for  him.  He  had  no  place  to  rest  his  foot 
nor  lay  his  head.  But  all  this  mattered  little  to 
him.  Though  darkness  was  all  around  him,  there 
was  no  shadow  on  his  heart.  His  spirit  was  bask- 
ing in  perpetual  sunshine.  The  air  was  cold;  but 
his  soul  was  warmed  by  divine  influences.  He 
paused  before  the  elegant  and  costly  churches, 
with  their  towering  spires,  silver-toned  bells,  and 
pealing  organs,  and  felt  a  presentiment  that  one  day 
some  itinerant  brother  of  his  might  preach  in  the 
most  elegant  church  of  that  city  to  a  thousand 
Methodists.  He  paused  before  the  tasteful  homes 
of  the  people,  and  saw,  by  faith,  the  domestic  altar 
raised  within,  and  a  pious  father,  just  returned  from 
a  Methodist  class  meeting,  performing  his  evening 
family  devotions. 

After  several  refusals,  he  found,  at  last,  a  place 
of  entertainment  at  a  pi"ivate  boarding-house.  He 
retired  to  rest,  and  dreamed,  for  aught  I  know,  of 
the  beautiful  chapel  of  Church-street,  of  the  noble 
edifice  of  Bromfield-street,  and  of  the  costly  struc- 
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ture  of  Hanovcr-Btreot.  He  awoke  in  the  morning, 
but  tl»e  beautiful  structure  of  his  dreaiuH  had  van- 
ished like  the  fairy  palace  of  Aladin,  or,  rather, 
they  had  not  yet  appeared,  though  lie  b(;lieved  the 
wonderful  lamp  of  evangelical  truth,  which  he  had 
come  to  light  up  in  Boston,  would  yet  produce 
them. 

It  was  the  Sabbath .  He  had  no  where  to  preach. 
The  inclemency  of  the  season  rendered  the  out- 
door temple  on  the  Common  unoccupiable.  The 
Sabbath,  therefore,  passed  without  any  satisfaction 
to  him.  During  the  week  ho  tried  every  n)eans  of 
obtaining  a  preaching-j)lace,  but  failed.  Another 
week  he  resumed  his  efforts,  but  again  failed.  He 
applied  for  the  court-house,  but  weus  refused.  He 
asked  for  a  school-house,  but  was  denied.  Four 
weeks  were  spent  in  vexatious  and  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  secure  even  a  room.  Every  place  was 
closed  against  him.  He  was  every-where  treated 
coldly,  and  often  rudely.  Those  who  had  been  his 
friends,  on  his  first  visit  in  the  summer,  seemed 
now  estranged  from  him.  They  avoided  meeting 
him,  and  appeared  shy  of  being  seen  in  his  com- 
pany. In  the  mean  time,  his  funds  were  getting  so 
low  that  he  doubted  whether  he  should  have  enough 
to  pay  his  board  bill  up  to  that  time. 

In  the  midst  of  the  deepest  darkness,  a  faint 
gleam  of  light  suddenly  shot  out  from  the  east. 
He  received  a  letter  from  Lynn,  a  large  village, 
some  ten  miles  from  Boston,  inviting  him  to  visit 
the  place.  He  did  not  need  much  urging.  He  left 
Boston  about  the  middle  of  December,  and  arrived 
after  dark  in  Lynn,  at  the  house  of  Benjamin  John- 
son, who  had  been  acquainted  with  Methodism  in 
Maryland,  and  had  written  the  letter  of  invitation 
to  Lee.  In  this  family  Lee  found  a  welcome  and  a 
home.  It  was  cheering  to  his  soul.  The  next 
morning  the  people  of  the  village  called  in  great 
numbers,  and  bade  him  welcome  to  the  place,  and 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  form  a  Methodist  soci- 
ety. At  night  he  preached  to  a  serious  and  atten- 
tive congregation  in  Mr.  Johnson's  house.  He  spent 
several  days  preaching  and  visiting  among  the 
people. 

He  then  returned  to  Boston,  where  Egyptian 
darkness  still  brooded  over  all  his  prospects.  His 
landlord  declined  to  accommodate  him  any  longer 
with  board.  Had  Lee  not  fortunately  replenished 
his  purse  at  Lynn,  by  selling  a  copy  of  the  Armin- 
ian  Magazine,  which  he  happened  to  be  reading, 
and  which  a  gentleman  took  a  notion  to  buy,  he 
would  have  been  unable  to  pay  the  board  bill.  As 
it  was,  he  footed  the  bill,  and  had  two  shillings  and 
one  penny  to  spare;  with  this  he  felt  perfectly  sat- 
isfied. Could  he  always  pay  his  debts,  and  have 
two  shillings  left,  it  would  be,  he  said,  enough  to 
satisfy  his  highest  aspirations  for  money. 

He  soon  returned  to  Lynn,  and  made  it  head- 
quarters, keeping  still  an  eye  on  Boston,  and  writ- 
ing occasionally  to  Marblehcad,  Salem,  Beverly, 
Ipswich,  and  Danvers.  He  formed  a  society  in 
Lynn,  the   first  formed  east   of  the   Connecticut 


river.  It  consiHted,  at  first,  of  eight  persons,  but 
soon  increased  to  sixty.  He  was  cordially  received 
by  the  people,  and  he  thought  he  there  had  a  place 
to  stand  and  to  apply  his  lever  to  move  New 
England. 

At  the  conference  of  1791  the  New  England  force 
was  strengthened  by  an  increase  of  laborers  from 
five  to  twelve.  Lee  returned  to  the  charge  at  Bos- 
ton and  the  east.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  Lynn, 
where  a  meetii»g-houhe  had  been  erected,  and  where 
be  found  the  society  in  a  state  of  prosperity  truly 
encouraging.  After  remaining  a  few  days  in  Lynn, 
he  made  an  excursion  north,  as  far  as  Greenland 
and  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire.  Returning, 
and  preaching  a  few  times,  he  sallied  out  south  into 
Rhode  Island,  and  arranged  a  circuit  along  the 
shores  of  the  Narragansett.  Scarcely  had  he  re- 
turned to  Lynn,  before  he  started  on  another  tour 
over  the  central  counties  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
Connecticut  river,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut, and  off  to  the  south-west  to  Fairfield 
county,  where  he  had  first  opened,  a  little  more 
than  two  years  before,  the  New  England  campaign. 
During  this  excursion,  in  about  thirty  days,  he  trav- 
eled over  five  hundred  miles  and  preached  forty 
sermons. 

Returning  from  his  tour  in  Connecticut,  Lee 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  in 
Lynn  and  its  neighborhood.  The  conference  for 
1792  was  held  the  first  of  August  at  Lynn.  It  was 
a  memorable  occasion.  There  were  present  Asbury, 
the  indefatigable;  Lee,  the  indomitable;  Hope  Hull,  jj 
the  surpassingly  eloquent,  and  six  others,  mostly 
youthful  heroes,  equipped  and  ready  for  immedi- 
ate and  tireless  action  in  the  cause  of  truth.  The 
New  England  preachers  were  increased,  at  this  con- 
ference, from  twelve  to  eighteen.  They  were  di- 
vided, one  detachment  being  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brush,  in  Connecticut,  and  the  other 
marshaled  under  Lee,  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island.  Lee  spent  the  year  in  traveling  over  his 
district,  returning  often  to  Lynn,  his  headquarters 
and  favorite  home.  By  determined  and  persever- 
ing efforts,  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  foothold 
in  Boston.  At  first  he  obtained  a  place  to  hold 
meetings  in  a  private  house  in  one  of  the  obscure 
streets  of  the  city.  The  meetings  were  continued 
in  that  place  till  the  small  society,  which  had  been 
gathered,  succwded  in  obtaining  access  to  a  school- 
house.  They  were,  however,  permitted  to  occupy 
it  but  a  short  time.  When  that  was  closed  against 
them  they  hired  a  hall  in  a  hotel.  After  occupying 
it  one  Sabbath,  they  were  informed  by  the  land- 
lord that  they  could  have  it  no  longer,  as  the 
"name  of  Methodist  was  too  odious  "  for  the  credit 
of  the  house.  The  little  society,  consisting  of  only 
twelve  persons,  then  met  together  and  resolved  to 
adhere  and  persevere.  They  obtained  a  private 
room  in  Ann-street,  but  soon  had  to  give  it  up. 
They  next  hired  a  hall  in  the  same  street,  and  form- 
ally dedicated  it  to  the  service  of  God.  In  this  hall 
Asbury  himself,  the  great  Asbury,  once  preached. 
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Stimulated  by  continual  difficulties,  they  resolved, 
though  only  forty-two  in  number,  to  build  a  house 
of  worship.  They  subscribed  what  they  could. 
Lee  collected  for  them  four  hundred  dollars  among 
his  friends  in  the  south,  and  finally  they  succeeded 
in  erecting,  in  Methodist  alley,  in  the  north  part  of 
the  city,  the  church  in  which  have  been  heard,  in 
powerful  tones  of  thrilling  eloquence,  the  voices  of 
Asbury,  and  Coke,  and  Whatcoat,  and  Lee,  and 
Hedding,  and  Pickering,  and  Broadhead,  and  Mer- 
ritt,  and  Mudge. 

By  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  Lee,  Method- 
ism was  thus  established  in  Boston.  From  so  small 
beginnings  great  results  have  sprung.  I  need  say 
nothing  of  the  present  condition  of  Boston  Meth- 
odism. Of  the  number,  intelligence,  influence,  and 
power  of  the  Methodist  members,  and  of  the  beauty, 
commodiousness,  and  elegance  of  the  Methodist 
churches  in  Boston  the  world  has  heard. 

The  success  of  Lee  in  Lynn  was  glorious.  The 
place  became  the  metropolis  of  eastern  Method- 
ism. The  first  Methodist  society  of  Massachusetts 
was  formed  there;  the  first  Methodist  church  was 
erected  there;  the  first  New  England  conference 
was  held  there;  and  the  first  native  "New  England 
preacher  was  raised  there.  Lynn  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  large  village  in  New  England  in  which  Meth- 
odism has  acquired  a  decided  ascendency  over  all 
other  denominations.  The  place  is  but  a  village, 
and  yet  there  are  probably  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand in  full  communion  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  It  has  maintained,  through  all 
changes,  its  pristine  glory.  It  has  enjoyed  the  pas- 
toral services  of  men  of  renown;  men,  who  were, 
intellectually  and  morally,  giants  in  their  day;  men, 
whose  names,  on  the  roll  of  Methodism,  stand  above 
the  reach  of  competition. 

And  here  we  must  take  leave  of  the  city  of  the 
Puritans  and  of  the  famous  borough  of  Lynn,  and 
follow  Lee  in  his  adventurous  expedition  to  new 
and  unknown  regions. 


BEAUTIFUL  IDEA. 
Some  one  said,  "  When  a  babe  smiles  in  its  sleep 
it  is  talking  with  angels."  It  may  be  so.  If  we 
could  pass  the  portals  that  conduct  to  the  dreams 
of  a  slumbering  infant,  we  might  behold  scenes 
that  would  render  the  gorgeous  visions  and  splendid 
imaginations  of  manhood  most  meager  in  compari- 
son. Peradventure  we  might  hear  the  angel  also, 
would  we  but  pause  and  listen;  but  alas  I  there  are 
too  many  voices  in  our  preoccupied  hearts,  and  the 
multiplied  sounds  of  the  busy  world  drown  these 
angel  whisperings,  so  that  we  hear  them  not. 
Heaven  grant  that  those  heavenly  visitors  to  young 
innocence  may  ever  linger  near  them;  and  that 
whon  these  children  mingle  with  the  world,  as  we 
are  mingling,  they  may  still  talk  with  angels,  and 
not,  like  thousands  now,  be  mingling  and  aiding  the 
spirits  of  darkness  in  their  unholy  work  ! 


REVERIE  BY  A   RIYULET. 

BY   JOSEPHINE    A.    PATNS. 

Gextlt  flow,  thou  laughing  rivulet, 

To  the  sea; 
Bearing  on  thy  lucid  bosom 

Dreams  for  me. 

Listening  to  thy  gentle  murmur 

With  a  sigh. 
Thinking,  like  thy  passing  beauty, 

Pleasures  die; 
Knowing  that  a  weeping  mourner 

Loves  thee  well; 
And  her  thoughts  are  wandering  with  thee, 

Who  can  tell? 
For  her  soul  is  in  a  shadow, 

Evermore; 
Shadow  of  a  far-off  island's 

"Verdant  shore; 
Where  her  sailor-boy  in  beauty 

Sweetly  sleeps. 
While  a  cypress  bending  o'er  him. 

Ever  weeps; 
Thinking  how  he  left  her  smiling 

All  the  while. 
Going  to  the  bright  and  lovely 

India's  isle; 
Thinking  of  the  lowering  tempest's 

Robe  of  gloom; 
Thinking  of  the  verdant  island — 

Eddie's  tomb. 

Mother,  lift  thine  eyes  to  heaven; 

India's  isle 
Boldest  not  thy  precious  treasure, 

All  the  while. 
In  a  land  of  glory  dwelling. 

He  is  blest. 
Mother,  let  thy  wakened  sorrow 

Sweetly  rest. 
Comes  the  joyous  songs  of  gladness 

Eddie  sung; 
And  thy  harp  upon  the  willow 

Now  is  hung? 

Mother,  in  the  holy  Eden 

Eddie  sings; 
On  the  sacred  air  of  heaven 

Music  flings. 
He  is  waiting  for  thee,  mother, 

Even  now, 
With  the  crown  of  glory  resting 

On  his  brow. 

Mourner,  leave  the  murmuring  streamlet — 

Look  on  high. 
To  that  land  where  pleasures  never, 

Never  die. 

Gently  flow,  thou  laughing  rivulet, 

To  the  sea; 
Bearing  on  thy  lucid  bosom 

Dreams  for  me. 
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BT     TtnVfUAitV 


"Whkn  the  night  has  fallen  over  nature,  and  the 
stars  are  out,  what  is  so  delightful  as  to  ascend  a 
higli  hill,  aiul  look  upon  the  world  and  the  .skies? 
A  gentle  shadow  and  a  gentle  light,  commingling 
together,  shed  a  sereneness  over  the  tree-tops,  aud 
in  the  valleys,  and  along  the  hill-sides,  that  is  truly 
lovely.  Throughout  the  skies,  wherever  the  eye 
may  rest,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  sparks  of  brill- 
iant light. 

Creative  power — how  wonderful  I  Does  not  man 
feel  insignificant  as  he  beholds  this  illimitable  ex- 
tent of  grandeur?  Ye  plodding,  unthinking  mor- 
tals, look  up  from  the  dust  at  your  feet  one  moment; 
forget  your  toils  for  a  time;  forget  your  selfish  cares; 
and  worship  and  adore  the  God  who  made  yon  vast 
array  of  worlds.  You  stand  in  the  very  presence 
of  God  himself,  at  night,  upon  this  hill.  The  trees, 
in  the  summer  wind,  breathe  his  name;  the  rolling 
spheres  chant  anthems  to  him  in  their  onward 
flight;  the  still  flowers  in  the  valley,  drooping  their 
heads,  modestly  whisper  of  Him;  the  stream,  quiv- 
ering and  glistening  through  the  woodland,  is  full 
of  lessons  of  God's  wisdom,  whether  summer  drinks 
its  waters,  whether  the  autumn  leaf  trembles  upon 
its  bosom,  whether  winter  manacles  it  with  his 
chilling  gyves,  or  whether  the  spring  gives  it  free- 
dom to  leap  from  rock  to  rock  in  silver  gladness. 
All — God  speaks  and  breathes  through  all. 

There  is  but  one  rebellious  subject  among  all  his 
creation — one  who  does  not  uniformly  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Father,  and  follow  his  com- 
mands; and  that  subject  is  man — man,  who  owes 
most  to  the  Father,  because  he  has  received  the 
most  good  from  his  hands. 

Are  not  man's  capacities  for  enjoyment  far  above 
those  of  any  created  thing  ?  And  has  he  not  had 
placed  within  his  reach  the  choicest  blessings  of 
the  divine  Wisdom  ?  But  he  has  spurned  those 
blessings  from  him  without  reason,  and  has  taken 
up  with  evils  that  have  crushed  out  the  better  na- 
ture given  by  God,  and  brought  upon  himself  sin, 
and  degradation,  and  despair. 

0,  that  lost  Eden,  where  all  was  peace,  inno- 
cence, and  love  !  0,  that  dread  hour  that  branded 
the  elder  son  of  Adam  !  K'othing  but  darkness  has 
followed  that  hour.  Nothing  but  darkness  exists 
for  man  in  this  world  for  all  time  to  come.  Were 
it  not  that  the  "  dearly  beloved  Son  "  had  passed 
down  into  the  grave,  and  smoothed  its  roughness, 
and  breathed  beauty  through  its  dark  ways,  and  lit 
it  up  with  the  burning  light  of  compassionate  love, 
there  were  even  no  hope  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
time  for  fallen  man.  But  He  hath  smoothed  the 
way;  he  hath  cleared  up  the  darkness  of  death;  and 
we  may  enter  the  portals  of  the  grave,  trusting 
in  him,  without  fear.  They  that  sleep  death's  deep 
sleep  will  the  Redeemer,  in  the  great  day,  bring 
with  him  to  eternal  glory. 


CLEANLINESS. 


BT    CRITICCB 


John  Wesley's  maxim,  that  "cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness,"  embraces  a  great  deal  of  practical 
wisdom.  Some  persons  who  have  lived  since  the 
days  of  Mr.  Wesley  have  promulged  the  idea  that 
dirt  is  healthy.  This  has  arisen,  no  doubt,  from 
the  fact  that  children  may  Jjlay  in  the  dust  and 
dirt,  and  yet  have  full  cheeks  and  active,  healthy 
bodies.  It  is  the  open  air  that  makes  them  healthy, 
and  not  any  thing  that  may  accumulate  in  the 
shape  of  dirt  on  their  hands  and  faces.  The  langs, 
bowels,  and  the  skin  are  employed  in  throwing  off 
those  waste  particles  of  food  not  employed  in  the 
nourishment  of  the  body.  The  skin  has  the  largest 
duty,  in  this  respect,  to  perform,  throwing  off,  as  it 
does,  twenty  ounces  every  twenty-four  hours,  by 
means  of  insensible  perspiration.  Hence  the  need 
of  wa.shing  the  whole  body  every  day.  The  pores 
of  the  system,  which  are  filled  with  matter  exhaled 
from  the  blood,  become  thus  cleansed  and  ready  to 
perform  more  perfectly  the  duty  assigned  them. 
Articles  worn  next  to  the  skin  should  be  changed 
very  frequently,  and  no  piece  of  apparel  should  be 
worn  at  night  which  has  been  in  use  through  the 
day. 

Miss  Beecher,  in  her  treatise  on  Domestic  Econ- 
omy, devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  the  subject  of 
daily  bathing  or  washing  the  body.  Every  family 
would  do  well  to  have  a  shower-bath.  As  now^ 
made,  this  article  of  furniture  is  neither  cumbrous 
nor  inelegant.  It  is  altogether  a  very  retiring  and 
attractive  specimen  of  ornamental  work.  Public 
baths,  in  old  times,  were  very  common.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  thought  it  impossible  to  get 
along  without  them.  In  many  cities  of  Europe 
they  are  open  at  the  public  expense  for  the  public's 
use.  I  do  not  contend  for  public  baths  in  oot 
midst.  We  do  not  need  them,  and  for  the  best  of 
reasons — every  family  can  have  its  own,  or  borrow 
of  its  neighbor.  Let  there  simply  be  a  bowl  of 
water  in  the  bed-chamber,  a  coarse  or  crash  towel, 
and  the  matter  is  complete.  First  thing  on  rising, 
let  a  sponge  or  small  towel  be  wet  and  rubbed  vig- 
orously over  the  body,  then  rub  dry  with  the  larger 
one,  and,  finally,  if  desired,  a  fine  red  glow  may  be 
produced  by  a  rapid  application  of  a  flesh  brush  to 
the  surface  of  the  body.  JS'ever  bathe  when  suffer- 
ing exhaustion  from  fatigue.  Never  bathe  till  three 
hours  after  eating,  as  the  blood  will  be  drawn  from 
the  stomach,  and  the  process  of  digestion  will  be 
interrupted.  If  mankind,  generally,  were  half  as 
carrful  of  their  own  cleanliness  as  they  are  of  the 
fineness  and  sleekness  of  certain  of  their  animals, 
there  would  be  a  larger  amount  of  health  iu  the 
world,  and  a  far  less  tendency  to  contract  epidemics 
when  they  appear  in  their  midst.  But  notwith- 
standing all  our  talk,  I  fear,  Mr.  Editor,  that  there 
will  still  be  people  left  in  the  world  who  will  think 
money-making  of  more  concern  than  body-washing. 
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What  a  great  thing  it  is  to  live  a  true  life — true  to 
ourselves,  true  to  God  I  And  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
tho  one  truth  includes  the  other  truth.  Here  and 
there,  treading  along  the  dusty  by-paths  and  climb- 
ing over  the  barren  heaths  of  life,  we  see,  elevating 
our  faith  in  humanity,  and  throwing  about  our  own 
weak  resolves  the  excellent  beauty  of  good  example, 
men  and  women  whose  lives  are  a  continual  prayer. 

As  I  look  back  upon  the  way  I  have  come,  I  see 
along  the  darkness  many  faces  shining  with  the 
glory  of  that  world  which  is  away  above  and  be- 
yond this  world.  0  Thou,  whose  best  name  is 
Love,  forgive  me,  that  I  have  seen,  and  yet  been  so 
little  instructed;  that  I  have  heard,  and  yet  trodden 
so  falteringly  and  so  far  away ! 

In  Clovernook — that  sweetest  among  the  pictures 
of  memory — there  stands  a  lonesome  old  house,  sup- 
posed to  be  haunted.  I  know  not  as  to  that;  but 
if  unquiet  spirits  are  ever  permitted,  as  some  respite 
of  their  ill,  to  slip  from  the  shroud,  or  the  deeper 
darkness  that  is  below  the  shroud,  I  remember  no 
place  which  would  seem  a  more  fitting  habitation 
for  them.  Spiders  have  made  nests  in  the  bushes, 
and  nettles  have  covered  up  the  grass;  the  rose 
vines  are  half  living  and  half  dead,  half  clinging 
to  the  moss  on  the  wall  and  half  choked  together 
on  the  ground;  the  wind,  blowing  as  it  listeth,  has, 
from  time  to  time,  lopped  away  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  and,  with  no  hand  to  remove  them,  they  re- 
main dangling  earthward  like  skeletons:  among 
their  dry  forks  are  the  nests  of  birds  that  would 
not  build  near  another  house  than  that. 

And  yet  the  house  is  not  without  a  habitant. 
Sometimes  thi'ough  the  cracked  panes  you  may  see 
the  sweet  face  of  a  little  child,  looking  like  a  flower 
leaning  from  some  cranny  toward  the  light.  For 
whole  hours  together  you  may  see  it;  the  pale  cheeks, 
and  the  melancholy  eyes,  and  the  hair  black  as  night, 
giving  to  the  child's  face  a  thoughtful  maturity  of 
expression  quite  beyond  its  years.  You  would 
feel,  I  think,  that  a  strange,  if  not  a  fearful  history 
was  involved  in  that  little  life;  it  seems  as  if  you 
saw  away  down  the  depths  of  the  steadfast  eyes 
full  fountains  of  tears.  The  dress  of  the  little  one 
is  simple,  even  rustic,  and  sometimes  sadly  un- 
suited  to  the  season,  betraying  that  the  careful 
hands  of  the  mother  have  been  folded  far  away 
from  its  wants. 

Oftenest  when  the  twilight  falls  the  child  is  at 
the  window,  watching  for  the  bats,  as  they  turn 
blindly  hither  and  thither,  or  cling  silently  to  the 
decaying  trunks  of  giant  trees.  And  at  that  hour 
sometimes,  but  never  at  any  other,  the  hand  of  an 
old  man  rests  upon  the  locks  of  the  orphan,  and 
the  head  bows  down  as  beneath  a  weight;  the  prat- 
tle which  it  has  been  making  to  itself  is  still,  and 
the  light  of  laughter  grows  dim  in  the  drooped 
eyes  turning  from  the  eyes  looking  down  upon  it. 


It  is  a  very  sad  thing  to  see  them  thus  together — 
the  baby  brow  seeming  to  shrink  consciously  from 
the  crown  of  gray  hairs.  I  know  not  how  it  was, 
but  some  invisible  and  dividing  thing  seemed  stand- 
ing between  them. 

Often,  as  I  passed  the  place,  I  have  lingered  and 
looked,  till  of  the  whole  scene 

"My  eyes  make  pictures  when  they're  shut." 

I  remember  when  the  moonlight  threw  less  somber 
shadows  on  the  wall;  I  remember  when  the  grass 
was  cut  smoothly  from  the  edges  of  the  walks, 
overgrown  now  till  but  a  narrow  and  irregular 
path  is  left;  and  I  remember  when  among  the  flow- 
ers there  was  one  fairer  than  they — and  "  thereby 
hangs  a  tale." 

Poor  Isabel !  the  grass  about  her  grave  is  not 
trodden  down  by  the  feet  that  can  not  stay  away, 
and  the  low  headstone  is  nameless;  but  beside  it 
the  blue  thistle  blooms  and  dies,  summer  after  sum- 
mer; for  nature,  at  least,  is  never  neglectful  and 
never  partial. 

The  old  man  I  have  written  of  is  her  father;  and 
small  wonder  it  is  that  he  is  weary  and  broken- 
hearted, for  he  can  only  say, 

Two  comforts  yet  are  mine  to  keep— 
Betwixt  her  and  her  faithless  lover 
Bright  grass  will  spread  a  flowery  cover, 
And  Isabel  is  well  asleep. 

Poor  comfort  enough  for  a  desolate  old  man  to  keep 
about  his  heart. 

The  smile  of  the  little  child  that  sits  at  his 
hearth  can  not  climb  up  to  his  heart;  or  if  it  does, 
it  will  never  thaw  the  chill  cast  there  by  the  death 
of  the  mother — alas  !  alas  !  by  her  more  than  death. 

It  is  only  the  old  story — why  should  I  repeat  it  ? 

On  the  mossy  steps  that  come  down  among  the 
lilacs  she  used  to  sit  years  agone,  her  good  and 
pious  father  beside  her;  and  as  the  gray  ashes  gath- 
ered on  the  red  embers  of  the  sunset,  she 

"  Lent  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 
The  music  of  her  voice." 

Then  there  came  a  time  when  another  sat  between 
the  father  and  daughter;  then  the  girl  and  the 
other,  not  the  father,  sat  alone — sometimes  late  into 
the  unfriendly  night.  And  all  this  while  the  roses 
were  not  so  bright  as  the  cheek  of  Isabel,  nor  the 
birds  so  gay  as  her  songs.  Ah  me,  that  the  sparkle 
on  the  fountain-top  should  ever  hide  the  coil  of 
the  serpent  at  the  bottom;  but  thus  it  is. 

The  summer  waned  and  faded,  and  the  chill 
rains  broke  up  the  flowers;  the  insects  crept  under 
the  falling  leaves,  and  the  cattle  stood  all  day  near 
the  stalls;  and  Isabel,  as  the  night  came  down, 
stood  restless  and  anxious  at  the  window,  her  eyes 
aching  as  they  gazed  into  vacancy.  So  the  days 
came  and  went,  and  the  nights,  darker,  and  darker, 
and  darker,  settled  down  upon  the  world.  The 
maples  along  the  hill  were  like  a  ridge  of  gold 
against  the  bottom  of  the  sky,  and  the  oaks  came 
out  of  the  sharp  frosts  as  if  dipped  in  blood,  and 
plenty  and  glory  contended  in  the  orchards  and 
the  cornfields;  but  Isabel  did  not  sing  as  she  used. 
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All  her  household  taslcH  were  done  as  before,  even 
more  promplly,  perl)aps;  but  the  Htep  had  lost 
its  elasticity,  and  au  you  looktd  upon  her  you 
thought  of  the  lines: 

"  My  lic.ul  i%  like  to  rond,  Willie, 
My  lieart  i«  like  to  break — 
I'm  wearinK  off  my  feet,  Willie, 
I'm  dying  for  your  hake," 

And  here  comeB  a  dark  chapter  of  sorrow  that 
I  can  not  write.  Enouf^h  that  when  the  red  tire- 
light  slionc  through  snow  that  drifted  on  the  pane, 
the  house  was  very  still — the  step,  and  voice,  and 
amile,  and  blithe  laugh  of  Isabel  were  gone,  all  and 
forever  gone. 

The  grief  that  was  in  the  father's  heart  spoke 
not  in  words  or  sighs,  but  it  consumed  his  spirit 
and  whitened  his  hair.  It  seemed  as  if  remorse 
were  gnawing  his  passage  to  the  grave;  for  he  had 
dealt  hardly  and  harshly  with  his  child;  and  when 
his  dim  eyes  lost  trace  of  her  wanderings,  visions 
of  her  shaped  themselves  very  darkly;  but  he  only 
listened  to  the  winds,  and  turned  to  the  darkness 
for  comfort,  and  not  to  the  eyes  or  the  voice  of 
another. 

The  world  was  the  same,  but  the  stars  were 
swept  out  of  heaven.  Wild  blew  the  winds  of  the 
March  morning,  thawing  paths  among  the  snow 
along  the  southern  slopes,  and  comforting  out  of  the 
darkness  the  hardiest  flowers;  the  redbird  and  the 
blackbird  whistled  among  the  yet  bare  boughs;  for 
the  clouds  that  rain  down  beauty  had  not  as  yet 
traveled  along  the  meadows — 

"Winter  lingered  in  the  lap  of  Spring." 

And  the  old  homestead  looked  sad.  The  little 
brown  bird  that  had  built  in  the  lilac  summer  after 
summer,  for  many  successive  years,  twittered  and 
chirped  in  melancholy  sort  about  the  old  nest  for 
a  few  days — now  picking  fine  moss  and  shreds, 
and  flitting  undeterminedly  hither  and  thither;  and 
now  dropping  them  again,  and  chanting  a  note  of 
sorrow  ill  suited  to  the  time  and  the  work.  "With 
the  first  rain  the  old  nest  was  beaten  down  quite  past 
repairing;  and  after  an  unusually  mournful  cry- 
ing, the  beautiful  favorite  disappeared.  The  very 
smoke  of  the  chimney  seemed  to  come  up  from  a 
hearth  where  there  was  no  cheerfulness — not  in 
graceful  wreaths  of  blue  it  drifted  oflF,  but,  black 
and  heavy,  hung  on  the  hill-sides  or  settled  to  the 
ground.  There  was  no  step  about  the  flower-beds 
or  in  the  garden,  and  no  linen  bleaching  white  on 
the  first  grass. 

The  sunshine  grows  warmer,  day  by  day,  but 
the  windows  of  Isabel's  chamber  are  fast  shut — the 
fringe  of  the  counterpane  is  heavy  with  dust,  and 
the  pillow  has  been  unprest  for  a  long  while.  Poor 
Isabel ! 

Sometimes  the  door  opens  stealthily  as  it  were, 
and  a  gray-headed  man  comes  out,  and  sits  down 
in  the  sun,  or  looks  earnestly  about,  as  though  for 
something  or  some  one  that  he  did  not  see.  If  he 
walks  by  the  wheat-fields,  the  blast  of  the  mildew 
were  all  the  same  as  their  beauty;  for  the  light  in 


his  old  eyes  is  dim,  and  his  step  falls  heavy,  as 
though  it  were  near  to  be  the  last. 

"  LingerinK  he  raiied  bin  latch  at  eve, 
TIioukIi  tired  in  lieart  and  limb; 
He  loved  no  other  place,  and  yet 
Home  waa  no  home  to  him." 

In  all  tlie  world  there  is  no  soft  voice  to  comfort 
him  into  the  grave.  Why  should  the  wheat  fields 
make  him  glad  or  the  spring  rouse  his  pulses  to 
hope?  All  tlie  lx;auty  of  tliis  world,  which  God 
himself  prouounced  good,  shines  and  blossoms  ia 
vain  for  that  heart  from  which  the  flowers  of  love 
have  been  beaten  down  till  they  can  not  climb  any 
more. 

I  said  it  was  the  March  morning,  that  the  winds 
were  wild,  and  that  Isabel  was  gone — wherefore  and 
whither  there  were  busy  and  reproachful  tongues 
enough  to  tell.  She  has  heard  her  father  say,  with 
less  of  sorrow  than  of  indignation,  "I  am  childless 
in  my  old  age,  for  thou  art  but  as  a  thorn  in  my 
flesh!"  And  away  from  all  kindness  and  all  pity, 
through  the  moonless  midnight,  drearily  and  wea- 
rily, her  steps  have  gone. 

And  both  are  alone — father  and  child;  and  only 
the  light  of  eternity  can  dry  up  the  great  sea  that 
has  come  in  between  them. 

Midway  between  the  woodland  and  his  house 
walked  the  father,  musing  of  his  child,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  stirring  of  the  blackthorn  boughs  a  little 
distance  away — listening  to  the  stirring,  but  not 
once  turning  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  else  had  he 
seen  the  pale  face  and  haggard  form  of  a  woman, 
crouching  low  from  the  March  wind,  not  to  shelter 
herself — there  is  no  chill,  not  even  the  terriblest  of 
all,  that  she  would  shrink  from.  But  close  in  her 
bosom,  and  playing  with  the  tangled  hair  that  falls 
down  from  her  forehead,  nestles  a  baby  that  has 
never  felt  a  March  wind  till  now.  "  This,  at  least, 
is  innocent,"  she  says.  "  Surely  he  will  love  thee 
and  keep  thee."  And  her  arms  reach  forward,  and 
her  voice  says,  "  Father."  Brightly  over  the  world 
breaks  the  sunshine,  and  her  sin  seems  darker  than 
it  did  among  clouds;  her  arms  fall  helpless,  and 
her  lips  are  hushed.  So,  under  the  boughs  of  the 
black  thorn,  she  waited  for  the  night. 

Toward  sunset  the  air  became  more  bitterly  chill, 
and  the  child  moaned  often,  and  looked  up  to  its 
mother  with  a  hungry  and  appealing  look.  And 
stilling  the  tumult  of  its  sorrow  and  pain  with  a 
voice  low  and  earnest,  but  scarcely  fond,  the  woman 
waited  and  watched  till  the  forked  boughs  of  the 
woodland  seemed  like  dead  brands  among  the  fires 
of  the  sunset.  And  the  winds  softened  themselves, 
and  came  down  and  mixed  with  her  lullaby,  and 
so  the  baby  fell  asleep — for  the  last  time  in  its 
mother's  arms. 

There  seemed  no  twilight,  but  the  day  was  gone 
at  once,  and  from  under  the  mufiling  wings  of 
night  peered  the  stars,  and  the  moon,  chilly  and 
white,  climbed  among  them,  dropping  her  icy  splen- 
dors toward  the  earth.  From  the  gable  of  the 
homestead  fell  the  dark-pointed  shadow,  and  the 
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[hearth-light  glimmered  through  the  "window,  soft 
land  warm. 

Folding  close  the  sleeping  child,  toward  the  dark 
[shadow  and  the  warm  light  the  forlorn  maiden  bent 
her  steps,  and  struck  presently  in  a  deep  path,  or 
what  had  once  been  a  deep  path — for  the  grass  had 
grown  over  its  edges  till  it  seemed  little  more  than 
I  a  crack  in  the  sod — when  pausing,  she  looked  back- 
I  ward  and  forward — forward  toward  the  homestead, 
backward  to  the  woods,  a  dismal  enough  place  to 
look.  In  other  days  the  path,  so  narrow  now,  had 
been  wide  enough  for  two.  And  after  a  little  pause, 
she  goes  on  again,  slowly,  and  stooping  often  to  kiss 
the  forehead  of  the  little  one  asleep  in  her  arms. 

At  last  she  is  in  the  shadow  of  the  gable,  and 
just  before  her  glimmers  the  light  of  the  curtainless 
window.  The  night  lies  cold  and  bleak  around 
her;  and  stealthily  as  a  murderess  would  go,  she 
approaches,  and  peers  through  the  pane. 

All  the  old  familiar  things  meet  her  eye:  the  chirp 
of  the  cricket  answers  the  ticking  of  the  clock;  the 
embers  make  red  shadows  on  the  wall,  and  reveal 
the  desolate  father,  looking  sad  and  stern.  Sud- 
denly across  his  face  there  passes  a  sadder  and 
softer  expression,  and  Isabel's  heart  beats  quick. 
His  eyes  turn  toward  a  picture  of  herself  that  hangs 
opposite  the  window,  and  her  eyes  follow  his.  "  He 
thinks  of  me  piteously,  at  least,"  she  says.  "I 
will  go  in,  and  say  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven 
and  in  thy  sight."  Closer  and  closer,  in  obeyance 
to  the  yearning  impulse  within,  she  presses  her 
face  to  the  pane,  when,  all  at  once,  her  reviving 
energies  are  paralyzed  and  her  fluttering  hope  struck 
dead.  A  steady  hand  turns  the  fair,  girlish  face 
toward  the  wall;  the  man  turns,  and  for  a  moment 
the  eyes  of  the  two  meet;  and  eagerly,  yearningly, 
the  child  bent  forward,  but  the  father  shrunk  away. 
'Twas  but  for  a  moment,  yet  that  was  all  too  much. 
The  overstrung  nerves  gave  way;  and  laying  the 
baby  at  her  feet,  with  a  groan  that  had  in  it,  "  My 
God,  I  am  forsaken  !"  she  walked  blindly  and  deafly 
back  on  the  path  she  had  come;  for  she  did  not 
hear  the  voice  that  called,  time  and  again,  after  her, 
"Isabel,  Isabel!" 

How  often,  in  our  impetuous  anxiety,  we  fail  of 
the  good  which  a  little  calmness  and  patience  would 
have  secured  !  The  day  after  Chatterton  terminated 
his  miserable  life,  there  came  a  man  into  the  city 
inquiring  for  him. 

In  the  heart  of  the  woods  the  path  I  have  spoken 
of  terminated  beside  a  deep  and  sluggish  pool, 
fringed  now  with  jagged  and  sharp  splinters  and 
points  of  ice,  but  the  middle  waters  were  unfrozen, 
and  bore  up  little  islands  of  moss  and  dead  leaves. 
And  across  these  black  waters,  in  the  wild  winds 
of  the  days  and  the  nights  that  followed,  streamed 
over  the  white  face,  that,  after  a  time,  came  up,  as 
if  still  pressing  toward  the  light,  the  long  tresses 
of  Isabel. 

Now,  beneath  the  mossy  mound  hard  by,  she  is 
well  asleep,  nor  turns  for  the  moaning  of  the  night- 
wind,  nor  for  the  step  of  the  little  child  that  some- 


times, in   summer,  walks  there,  breaking  flowers 
and  singing  to  itself. 

I  began  this  sketch  by  speaking  of  the  beauty  of 
true  lives;  and  if  she  of  whom  I  have  written  had 
died  ere  the  flowers  of  love  were  ever  wetted  and 
made  heavy  with  the  dews  of  tears,  her  life  would 
have  been  an  example  of  loveliness.  God  over  all, 
blessed  forever,  grant  that  one  wild  shadow  sweep 
not  into  nothingness  all  the  light ! 
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The  following,  from  Sharpe's  Letters,  a  modern 
English  work,  though  brief,  conveys  a  lesson  which 
will  in  no  wise  injure  the  reader: 

"  Though  you  may  look  to  your  understanding  for 
amusement,  it  is  to  the  affections  that  we  must 
trust  for  happiness;  these  imply  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  often  our  virtues,  like  our  children, 
are  endeared  to  us  by  what  we  suffer  for  them. 
Remember,  too,  that  conscience,  even  when  it  fails 
to  govern  our  conduct,  can  disturb  our  peace  of 
mind.  Yes,  it  is  neither  paradoxical  nor  merely 
poetical  to  say, 

*  That  seeking  others'  good  we  find  our  own.' 

This  solid  yet  romantic  maxim  is  found  in  no  less 
a  writer  than  Plato;  but  this  truth  does  not  stand 
in  need  of  support  from  authority;  the  days  and 
nights  of  every  tender  mother  abound  with  in- 
stances of  this  encouraging  fact;  she  will  not  only 
endure  any  toil,  but  brave  any  danger,  for  the  sake 
of  her  helpless  child.  It  requires  some  talent  and 
some  generosity  to  find  out  talent  and  generosity  in 
others,  though  nothing  but  self-conceit  and  malice 
are  needed  to  discover  or  to  imagine  faults;  and  it 
is  much  easier  for  an  ill-natured  than  for  a  good- 
natured  man  to  be  smart  and  witty.  The  most 
gifted  men  that  I  have  known  have  been  the  least 
addicted  to  depreciate  either  friends  or  foes.  Dr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Fox  were  always 
more  inclined  to  overrate  them.  Your  shrewd,  sly, 
evil-speaking  fellow  is  generally  a  shallow  person- 
age, and  frequently  he  is  as  venomous  and  as  false 
when  he  flatters  as  when  he  reviles.  He  seldom 
praises  John  but  to  vex  Thomas.  Do  not,  pray  do 
not  'sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scoruer,'  whose  nature 
it  is  to  sneer  at  every  thing  but  impudent  vice  and 
successful  crime;  by  these  he  is  generally  awed 
and  silenced.  Are  these  poor,  heartless  creatures 
to  be  envied?  Can  you  think  that  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  was  a  happier  man  than  Fenelon,  or  Dean 
Swift  than  Bishop  Berkeley?  You  know  better; 
you  are  not  accustomed  to  turn  the  tapestry  that 
you  may  look  at  the  wrong  side." 

'•  Blest  is  the  pious  house 

Where  zeal  and  friendship  meet; 
Their  songs  of  praise,  their  mingled  vows, 
Make  their  commnnion  sweet. 

Thus  on  the  heavenly  hills 

The  saints  are  blest  .ibove, 
Where  joy  like  morning  dew  distills. 

And  all  the  air  is  love." 
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Dkaii  frieiulH,  jimt  wi(J(!ii  tlio  delif^htful  circle 
around  the  cheerful  firoHide,  and  let  me  put  my 
chair  in  there;  or,  if  you  f)Iea8e,  let  Kate,  the  little 
wild  hoyden,  with  lier  bright,  Kpiirkling  eyes  bo 
full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  a  face  all  radiant  with 
aff(;ction  and  good-will,  draw  up  the  luxurious  arm- 
chair hy  the  fire.  'J'hauk  you;  I  can  walk  to  it, 
with  my  cane,  without  your  asHistance.  Ah,  long 
and  weary  days,  and  weeks,  and  months,  and  years 
of  invalidism,  with  "all  the  sad  variety  of  pain," 
has  been  the  portion  of  your  friend.  (More  ah»out 
myself  some  other  time.)  Let  me  participate  with 
you  this  evening  in  the  most  exalted  pleasure — the 
reciprocation  of  social  intercourse;  for  an  invalid 
can  be  cheerful  if  she  will.  The  cares  and  anxieties 
which  brood  over  human  life  shall 

«*  Be  far,  far  off  expelled  from  this  delicioas  nest," 

and  every  thing  in  the  habitable  universe,  save  the 
most  bewitching  enjoyment,  the  unison  of  congenial 
spirits. 

Now,  having  introduced  myself,  and  taken  a  seat 
with  you,  how  shall  I  introduce  all  the  subjects  I 
intend  to  let  my  tongue  run  on  about?  The  Per- 
sians have  a  saying,  that  "ten  measures  of  talk 
were  sent  down  upon  the  earth,  and  the  ^vomen 
took  nine."  Do  you  wonder,  then,  that  a  bridle 
was  necessary  for  the  unruly  member?  I  will  try 
and  not  weary  your  patience,  however,  if  you  will 
promise  to  listen  with  a  little  interest,  at  least. 

My  subject  is  snow,  which  I  propose  treating  in 
the  manner  following: 

First,  of  the  beauties  of  snow. 

Second,  of  the  music  of  snow. 

Third,  of  the  pleasures  of  snow. 

Fourth,  of  the  benefits  of  snow. 

Fifth,  of  the  moral  teachings  of  snow. 

The  beauties  of  snow.  The  world  is  full  of  beauty; 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  that  is  not  beautiful. 
It  is  all  the  work  of  Deity,  and  so  beautiful.  You 
may  mingle  and  divide  its  great  varieties,  and  i'nej 
are  still  beautiful — beautiful.  "We  will  pauce  here, 
and  acknowledge  the  gratification  to  th.d  sense  of 
beauty  afforded  by  the  feathery  snov — its  aspect 
of  glittering  purity,  its  fantastic  evolutions,  its 
beautifully  drifted  wreaths,  its  eccentric  forms.  Let 
us  examine,  with  microscopic  precision,  the  falling 
flakes,  and  see  how  each  is  a  regular  crystal,  and 
a  hundred  varieties  we  find  in  a  small  collection. 
I  know  of  no  scene  more  exquisitely  beautiful  than 
the  crystallized  snow,  lighting  up  into  a  delicate 
pink  or  pearly  hue  beneath  the  clear,  setting  sun ; 
and  see  how  it  assumes  a  beautiful  lilac  or  blue 
where  our  long  shadows  intercept  its  rays;  and 
then,  when  the  particles  had  been  brought  into 
close  adhesion  by  the  coldness  of  the  night,  form- 
ing a  polished  surface,  which  glitters  in  the  beams 
of  the  morning  sun  like  purest  pearl  thickly  set 
with  diamonds.     Could  we  bear  the  intense  reflec- 


tion of  the  light,  80  aa  to  be  able  to  examine  this 
jewelry  of  winter,  to  gaze,  with  a  magnifier,  on 
itH  exquisite  cryMtaJH,  what  splendid  beauty  should 
we  behold,  what  delicate  operations  of  the  crystal- 
line laws,  what  indescribable  richness  in  the  mi- 
nutest forms  of  endless  variety  I  But  we  can  not 
do  this;  for  our  eyes  can  not  Ijcar  the  light — it 
would  l>last  our  sight.  Have  we  not  in  this  unap- 
proachable beauty  a  type  of  what  eye  hath  not 
seen,  and  in  this  mortal  state  can  not  see,  of  the 
loveliness  of  the  spiritual  world,  the  half  of  the 
glory  of  which  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive?  0  glorious  thought,  that  we 
shall  one  day  have  power  given  us  to  look  stead- 
fastly on  forms  of  beauty  that  are  now  vailed  in 
mercy  to  our  feeble  vision  ! 

Tfie  music  of  snow.  Says  Mr.  Willis,  "  I  love  to 
listen  to  the  falling  of  the  snow.  It  is  an  unoVjtru- 
sive  and  sweet  music.  You  may  temper  your  heart 
to  the  serenest  mood  by  its  low  murmur.  It  is  that 
kind  of  music  that  only  intrudes  upon  your  ear 
when  your  thoughts  come  languidly.  You  need 
not  hear  it  if  your  mind  is  not  idle.  It  realizes  my 
dreams  of  another  world,  where  music  is  intuitive 
like  a  thought,  and  comes  only  when  it  is  remem- 
bered. And  the  frost,  too,  has  a  melodious  '  min- 
strelsy.' You  will  hear  its  crystals  shoot  in  the 
dead  of  a  clear  night,  as  if  the  moonbeams  were 
splintering  like  arrows  on  the  ground;  and  you 
listen  to  it  the  more  earnestly  that  it  is  the  going 
on  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  nature's  deep 
mysteries.  I  know  nothing  so  wonderful  as  the 
shooting  of  a  crystal.  Heaven  has  hidden  its  prin- 
ciple as  yet  from  the  inquisitive  eye  of  the  phi- 
losopher, and  we  must  be  content  to  gaze  on  its 
exquisite  beauty,  and  listen  in  mute  wonder  to  the 
noise  of  its  invisible  workmanship.  It  is  too  fine 
a  knowledge  for  us.  We  shall  comprehend  it  when 
we  know  how  the  '  morning  stars  sang  together.' 

"  And  when  there  comes  a  soft  rain  or  a  heavy 
mist,  and  the  north  wind  returns,  there  will  be 
drops  suspended  like  earring  jewels  between  the 
filaments  of  the  silver  tassels,  and  on  the  feathery 
edges  of  the  dark-green  hemlocks;  and  if  the  clear- 
ing up  is  not  followed  by  a  heavy  wind,  they  will  be 
frozen  in  their  places  like  well-set  gems.  The  next 
morning  the  warm  sun  comes  out,  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  calm,  dazzling  forenoon  they  are  all 
loosened  from  the  close  touch  which  sustained 
them,  and  will  drop  at  the  slightest  motion.  If 
you  go  along  upon  the  south  side  of  the  wood  at 
that  hour  you  will  hear  music.  The  hard  round 
drops  ring  out  clearly  and  distinctly  as  they  are 
shaken  down  with  the  stirring  of  the  breeze.  It 
is  something  like  the  running  of  deep  and  rapid 
water,  only  more  fitful  and  merrier;  but  to  one  who 
goes  out  in  nature  with  his  heart  open  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant music,  and,  in  contrast  with  the  stern  char- 
acter of  the  season,  delightful.  Winter  has  many 
other  sounds  that  give  pleasure  to  the  seeker  for 
hidden  sweetness;  but  they  are  but  melancholy 
sounds,  and,  like  all  that  meets  the  eye  in  this 
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cheerless  season,  they  but  drive  in  the  heart  upon 
itself.  I  believe  it  is  so  ordered  in  heaven's  wis- 
dom. We  forget  ourselves  in  the  enticement  of 
the  sweet  summer.  Its  music  and  its  loveliness 
win  a  way  to  the  scenes  that  link  up  the  affections, 
and  we  need  a  hand  to  turn  us  back  tenderly,  and 
hide  from  us  the  outward  idols  in  whose  worship 
we  are  forgetting  the  higher  and  more  spiritual 
altars." 

The  pleasures  of  snow.  Yes,  reader,  the  snow  af- 
fords us  many  delightful  pleasures.  Is  it  not  a  real 
pleasure,  on  a  fine,  exhilarating  day,  to  ride  in  a  snug 
sleigh,  all  wrapped  in  wools  and  furs,  and  buffalo- 
skins  tucked  firmly  down  into  every  spare  corner  ? 
How  delightfully  smooth  the  sleigh  glides  along 
after  the  eager,  galloping  horse !  and  the  music  of 
the  bells— 0 

"  What  a  world  of  merriment  their 

Melody  foretells! 

How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night! 

Keeping  time,  time,  time, 

In  a  sort  of  runnie  rhyme, 

To  the  tintinabulation  that  so 

Musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells."  POE. 

With  an  agreeable  companion,  full  of  anecdote  and 
interesting  converse,  by  the  side,  we  do  not  mind 
a  whole  shower  of  snow  from  the  horse's  hoofs 
every  now  and  then;  or  the  cutting  particles  of 
frost  that  glance  like  a  razor  across  the  nose  and 
chin;  nor  the  bumping  kind  of  movement,  which, 
in  spite  of  your  tucking,  is  neither  convenient  nor 
agreeable,  which  a  succession  of  drifts  run  into 
cradle  knolls  subjects  one.  And  then  what  a  pleas- 
ure is  the  meeting  of  dear  friends,  with  whom  we 
expect  to  spend  an  evening  in  the  most  endearing 
association  of  social  intercourse!  Hark!  do  you 
not  catch  the  echo  of  that  gay  laugh  and  occa- 
sional jovial  shout  on  the  cold,  still  air?  Turn  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound — do  you  see  that  boister- 
ous, busy  little  group  engaged  in  the  delightful 
amusement  of  sliding  down  hill  ?  There  the  boys 
are;  their  cheeks  looking  as  rosy,  and  their  eyes  so 
bright,  it  makes  your  own  wink  to  look  at  them. 
They  stand  on  the  brow  of  the  slope  preparing  to 
make  the  grand  descent.  Now  off  they  go — faster 
and  faster;  the  little  sled  glides  like  a  fairy  boat 
over  a  moonlight  wave;  now  it  shoots  like  a  fall- 
ing star  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  A  shout  from  above 
tells  that  the  vehicle  has  overturned;  but  it  is  no 
check  to  their  amusement.  See  them  rolling  and 
tumbling  in  the  snow,  unable  to  rise  from  very 
glee.  Who  ever  saw  such  personifications  of  health, 
bloom,  and  beauty?  Out  o'  doors  with  you,  you 
little  chap,  sitting  up  there  in  the  unhealthy  at- 
mosphere of  a  store-room,  as  prim  as  your  maiden 
aunt.  Lay  aside  your  gewgaws  and  fol-de-rols 
awhile,  and  out  into  the  exhilarating,  bright  cold, 
and  take  a  tumble  in  the  snow,  or  a  race;  run  as 
though  your  heart  was  in  your  feet;  for  the  air  is 
our  life — it  is  laden  with  health  and  strength  to 
crimson  the  cheek,  and  make  the  eye  brighter,  and 
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give  a  speedier  flow  to  the  vital  current.  More 
than  these  are  the  pleasures  the  snow  affords,  but 
I  must  not  stop  to  describe  them  distinctly.  You 
know  them  all  yourselves,  and  I  will  leave  you  to 
their  enjoyment,  and  pass  on  to  the 

Benejits  of  snow.  "He  giveth  snow  like  wool." 
The  Psalmist  teaches  us  a  divine  lesson  in  the  fall- 
ing snow.  As  we  look  upon  its  wavy  descending 
flakes,  robing  the  earth  with  a  warm  garment,  we 
should  remember  by  whose  laws  it  is  given,  and 
that  it  is  a  rich  gift — that  not  only  in  appearance, 
but  in  reality,  it  is  given  like  wool.  The  extreme 
lightness  of  snow  is  a  wisely  ordered  property, 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  wool.  Says  an 
agreeable  writer,  "  As  though  ten  thousand  angels 
were  drawing  it  from  an  inexhaustible  storehouse, 
and  scattering  it  over  the  earth."  A  young  and 
imaginative  child  once  expressed  the  thought,  that 
the  clouds  of  softest  whiteness  were  flocks  of 
lambs,  and  called  her  mother  to  see  their  gambols. 
How  easily  she  might  have  carried  out  her  fanciful 
idea,  and  fancied  a  season  of  snow-falling  to  be 
shearing-time !  Young  thoughts  have  poetry  in 
them — the  poetry  of  innocence.  Says  the  same 
writer,  "  Snow  on  the  earth  is  as  wool  on  the  i 
human  body;  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  it 
prevents  the  vital  heat  from  passing  ofi',  and  re- 
tains its  nourishing  power,  so  that  seed  is  still 
given  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater.  It  is  a 
great  fertilizer  of  the  earth,  and  quickens  vegeta- 
tion by  stealing  down  gently  to  the  buried  germs. 
So  that  we  are  assured  that  on  the  declivities  of 
Mount  Atlas,  in  the  month  of  April,  the  green 
points  of  wheat  are  seen  making  their  way  through 
the  dazzling  surface  of  the  snow.  The  inhabitants 
of  Savoy  and  Switzerland  regard  snow  as  the  best 
source  of  their  wealth.  On  the  return  of  spring, 
the  Swiss  shepherds,  followed  by  their  flocks,  go 
forth,  with  prayer  and  praise,  from  spot  to  spot, 
where  the  warmth  and  nourishment  of  the  snow 
have  given  growth  to  the  grass,  so  that  their  flocks 
find  sweet  food."  Add  to  these  blessings  the  pe- 
culiar incentives  to  cultivate  the  social  feelings  in 
a  time  of  snowing,  and  the  opportunities  presented 
to  exercise  the  social  virtues,  and  the  privilege  of 
imitating  Him  who  "  went  about  doing  good."  How 
many  poor,  sick,  and  suffering  objects  can  we  look 
out  and  relieve  their  distress,  and  sweeten  the  bit- 
terness of  their  lot!  Surely,  this  is  the  sweetest 
satisfaction  that  a  noble  mind  can  feel.  And 
"  O,  'tis  a  most  bitter  lot  to  be  poor  when  it  snows!" 

T%e  moral  teachings  of  snow.  Have  you  ever 
looked  out,  at  early  morn,  to  see  the  landscape 
spread  over  with  spotless,  shining  snow,  and  not 
a  footprint  upon  its  pure  breast,  looking  so  calm 
and  holy  in  the  clear  light  that  mantled  it  ?  T^Tiat 
was  the  first  idea  it  suggested  ?  Was  it  not  a  sol- 
emn one?  Did  it  not  drive  the  heart  in  upon 
itself,  and  teach  it  the  lesson  that  there  was,  in- 
deed, no  loveliness  like  that  of  the  pure  in  heart  ? 
While  absorbed  in  these  sweet  reflections,  you  be- 
held one  after  another  steal  out,  till  the  streets  were 
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filled  with  the  motley  crowd  which  daily  throng 
them;  and  did  you  not  turn  away  with  a  sigh  to 
see  the  purity  of  the  8treet«  Bullied  by  the  darken- 
ing earth  beneath  their  footsteps?  Snow,  like  the 
human  heart,  is  l>eautiful  only  as  it  retains  its 
pristine  purity;  and  like  the  human  heart  when 
defiled  by  sin,  Heaven's  law  of  regeneration  alone 
can  make  it  pure,  and  gild  it  with  heavenly  radi- 
ance. Some  writer  has  well  remarked  concerning 
habits,  "Like  flakes  of  snow  that  fall  unperceived 
upon  the  earth,  the  seemingly  unimportant  actions 
of  life  succeed  each  other.  As  the  snow  gathers  to- 
gether, so  are  habits  formed.  No  single  flake  that 
is  added  to  the  pile  produces  a  sensible  change; 
no  single  action  creates,  however  it  may  exhibit  a 
man's  character;  but  as  the  tempest  hurls  the  ava- 
lanche down  the  mountain,  and  overwhelms  the 
inhabitant  and  his  dwelling,  so  passion,  acting  upon 
the  elements  of  mischief,  which  pernicious  habits 
have  brought  together  by  imperceptible  accumula- 
tions, may  overthrow  the  edifice."  The.se  thoughts 
lead  me  to  the  Scripture  associations  with  the 
snow;  and  they  are  all  precious,  especially  the 
invitation,  "  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together, 
saith  the  Lord:  though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet, 
they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow;  though  they  be 
red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool."  This 
view  will  impart  the  most  powerful  persuasives  to 
apply  for  baptism  in  the  pure,  broad  river  of  sanc- 
tification.  As  the  anxious  soul  stands  upon  its 
borders,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  waters,  its 
prayer  will  be  that  of  the  Psalmist,  "Wash  me, 
and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow."  0,  how  inti- 
mately connected  with  every  thing  good  and  desira- 
ble is  this  purification  of  soul — this  washing  of 
regeneration — this  glorious  change  from  sin  to  holi- 
ness— this  throwing  off  the  scarlet  robe  of  sin,  and 
putting  on  the  glistening  white  robe  of  righteous- 
ness, so  clothed  with  immortality!  Though  all 
seems  so  cold  and  still,  there  is  life  beneath  that 
snowy  shroud  which  the  spring  will  call  forth  to 
light  and  beauty  again.  Ah,  who  that  heeds  the 
teachings  of  snow,  thinks  death  a  sleep  that  knows 
no  waking? 


A  BLESSED  PROSPECT. 
The  ties  which  bind  together  a  family  who  all 
have  a  good  Christian  hope  shall  never  be  dis- 
solved. Death  comes  among  them,  but  we  take 
the  Bible  in  our  hands  and  inscribe  on  their  tomb- 
stone, "Pleasant  in  life,  and  in  eternity  not  di- 
vided." One  after  another  falls,  till  the  last  of  the 
circle  is  carried  to  his  long  home,  but  the  grave 
can  not  retain  them.  By  and  by  the  family  is  to 
meet  again — husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, masters  and  servants,  are  one  day  to  stand 
within  the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  all  washed, 
and  sanctified,  and  justified  in  the  name  of  the 
I  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God,  to  whom 
will  be  rendered  glory  evermore. 


A  TRIP  TO  SILURIA. 
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A  DAT  of  leisure !  How  from  the  open  door  of 
the  school-house  pours  the  merry  throng,  with  hoop 
and  laugh,  wlien,  at  the  close  of  the  day's  duties, 
the  master  proclaims,  with  due  solemnity  and  much 
advice,  "  Tomorrow  you  may  have  holiday  !"  We 
remember  well  those  days,  anxiously  waited  for, 
which  seldom  came,  and  how,  as  we  went  home» 
pondering  upon  what  we  should  do  and  where  we 
should  go,  we  were  particularly  careful,  in  our 
happy  state  of  mind,  to  bow  to  all  we  met,  and 
take  off  our  hat  to  old  people,  in  accordance  with 
the  final  lesson  of  our  teacher  at  the  close  of  each 
day. 

Not  less,  seemingly,  is  the  pleasure  of  a  lei-^^ure 
day  at  this  present  time,  when  we  can  get  awhile 
from  book  and  class-room,  and  ramble  over  the 
hill  and  through  the  forest  wide,  and  scan  with 
never-failing  interest  the  works  of  an  almighty 
Mind. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  said  days  that  I  determined 
to  make  the  trip  I  had  contemplated.  With  but  few 
incidents  to  mark  our  course  which  could  interest 
the  reader,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  destined  place, 
ready  to  commence  the  labors  of  sight-seeing.  But 
how  changed  all  things  seemed  I  There  is  nothing 
strikes  a  traveler  so  soon  as  the  changes  of  the 
country  through  which  he  is  passing.  In  a  trip 
from  New  England  to  Louisiana,  the  change  of 
appearance  in  the  country,  especially  in  the  plants, 
is  as  great  as  between  spring  and  autumn  in  the 
same  latitude.  So  with  us.  Our  first  expression 
was,  how  strange  every  thing  appears  !  It  seemed 
as  though  we  had  been  transported  to  another 
sphere — for  instance,  the  moon — for  the  country 
around  was  as  sterile  as  are  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains of  the  moon,  and  yet  wholly  unlike  the  moon. 
That  queen  of  the  night,  with  all  her  silvery  beauty, 
is  but  a  painted  beauty  after  all.  In  reality,  she  is 
rough  and  hard-featured  enough,  with  no  water  to 
smooth  her  face,  nor  atmosphere  to  vail,  as  with 
gauze,  her  prominent  features.  It  is  a  world  made 
rugged,  and  barren,  and  mountainous  by  tierce  in- 
ternal fires — such  as  are  supposed  to  roll  beneath 
the  thin  crust  of  rock  on  which,  as  an  insecure 
platform,  men  oft  commit  deeds  of  guilt  that  "  make 
the  angels  weep."  But  Siluria  is  va.stly  different, 
yet  very  like.  It  is  a  desert  waste,  yet  level  and 
almost  unbroken.  A  few  plants  and  animals  are 
found  scattered  over  its  area.  The  surface  of  the 
earth  is  composed  of  fine  sand  or  mud,  that,  in 
many  places,  has  been  consolidated  into  lime-rock. 
There  are  indications  that  at  some  time  it  formed 
the  bottom  of  some  deep  sea.  Do  you  ask  why  I 
think  so?  Have  you  ever  stood  at  the  mouth  of 
some  river,  and  noticed  the  deposit  of  the  sediment 
which  its  waters  have  brought  down  ?  If  you 
have,  you  have  seen  the  coarse  particles  of  sand 
deposited  first,  and  farther  out  in  the  lake  or  ocean 
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the  finer  materials.  The  most  minute  particles  are 
carried  several  hundred  miles  from  the  mouths  of 
some  of  the  largest  rivers,  and,  settling  slowly,  form 
deposits  of  mud.  Now,  the  soil  of  this  region  is 
composed  of  precisely  such  materials.  Besides,  on 
every  hand  shells  are  found  which  belong  only  to 
ocean.  Now,  Siluria  is  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  ocean;  so  that  these  shells  could  not  have 
been  brought  here  by  some  tide,  and  left  by  the 
retreating  wave.  Hence,  we  think  we  may  justly 
infer  that  at  some  former  period  the  ocean  covered 
this  whole  region.  I  thought,  as  I  looked  out  upon 
the  scene  thus  lonely  and  desolate,  surely  here  I 
shall  find  nothing  to  interest  or  repay  me  for  my 
trip.    But  I  was  mistaken. 

I  have  said  that  there  were  a  few  plants  and 
animals  found  in  this  region.  The  plants  were  of 
the  lowest  order,  not  much  more  than  mosses.  But 
the  animals  were  such  anomalies !  still  more  un- 
like those  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  than  was 
the  appearance  of  the  country.  Of  these  I  must 
speak  more  minutely.  Some  of  them  are  very  re- 
markable, and  found  no  where  else  in  the  world; 
while  some  of  them  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
in  our  own  land.  They  are  more  strange  than  the 
no-eyed  fish  of  caves  or  the  single-hoofed  hogs  of 
Hungary.  When  I  speak  of  animals,  I  must  not 
be  understood  to  mean  such  as  fill  the  jungles  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  Far  from  it.  The  most  remark- 
able animal  is  something  in  shape  like  a  tortoise, 
but  longer  in  proportion  to  its  width.  It  is  much 
smaller  also — some  of  them  being  no  larger  than  a 
three-cent  piece,  while  the  largest  are  only  a  few 
inches  long.  It  differs  from  a  tortoise  by  having 
its  upper  shell  composed  of  many  pieces  instead 
of  one.  These  pieces  are  arranged  like  rings  pass- 
ing over  its  back,  each  divided  into  three  parts  by 
two  deep  depressions,  running  from  the  head  longitu- 
dinally. The  several  parts  are  so  articulated,  how- 
ever, that  the  animal  can  roll  himself  up  in  a  ball, 
like  the  wood-louse  or  armadillo.  I  have  the  shell 
of  one  now  lying  before  me  which  is  thus  rolled  up. 
These  rings  are  not  flat  plates,  but  are  round,  so 
that  the  body  looks  some  like  three  strings  of  rings 
united  laterally.  The  head,  however,  has  only  one 
plate,  and  the  abdomen  is  covered  by  a  single  plate 
also.  They  have  small  flesh  paddles  or  feet.  But 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  animal  is  its 
eyes.  These  protrude  from  the  head  in  the  form 
of  truncated  cones,  each  being  the  shortest  on  that 
side  which  is  toward  the  other.  These  cones  are 
immovable;  but  in  order  that  the  animal  might  see 
in  other  directions  than  straight  ahead,  the  sides 
of  the  cone  are  covered  with  a  multitude  of  little 
eyes  or  lenses.  Some  of  these  eyes  are  composed  of 
as  many  as  seven,  hundred  of  these  little  eyes,  and 
yet  the  whole  eye  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a 
pin  !  The  eye  is  like  a  congeries  of  small  tele- 
scopes. This  character  belongs  also  to  some  crus- 
taceans and  insects  at  home.  For  instance,  the 
eye  of  the  common  house-fly  is  composed  of  nearly 
eight  thousand  visual  tubes,  that  of  the  dragon-fly 


of  nearly  thirteen  thousand,  and  of  a  butterfly  of 
seventeen  thousand.  I  had  the  pleasure,  some  time 
since,  of  seeing  these  astonishing  facts  verified  by 
the  power  of  Mr.  Hazard's  gigantic  microscope, 
with  which  he  is  now  astonishing  the  savans  of 
Europe.  The  eye  of  the  common  fly  was  mag- 
nified so  as  to  cover  more  than  fifty  square  feet. 
The  lenses  could  be  counted  with  all  ease.  Each 
appeared  at  least  one-fourth  of  an  inch  square  !  It 
was  wonderful;  and  I  never  sat  an  evening  more 
entranced  than  on  that  evening,  as,  by  the  genius 
of  a  Cincinnati  artist,  the  wonders  of  the  micro- 
scopic world  were  unfolded  to  my  view.  The  wing 
of  a  very  small  musketo  was  placed  in  the  instru- 
ment, and  lo !  an  outstretched  wing  of  some  giant 
bird.  It  appeared  twenty  feet  long!  A  fine  hair 
looked  like  a  stove-pipe !  What  a  revelator  of 
worldly  things  is  the  microscope !  The  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the  food  we  eat,  the 
very  earth  on  which  we  tread,  teems  with  millions 
upon  millions  of  animal  forms,  perfect  in  their 
organization  and  happy  in  their  little  sphere ! 
Truly  God  is  great  in  small  things  as  well  as  in 
large!  The  invisible  animalcule  and  behemoth, 
the  floating  dust  in  a  sunbeam  and  the  floating 
firmament  in  ether,  alike  proclaim  his  power  and 
goodness.  Such,  then,  is  the  eye  of  this  wonder- 
ful animal — the  workmanship  of  an  all-perfect  Art- 
isan. There  are  many  species  of  this  animal  in 
Siluria,  differing  in  size  and  structure  slightly. 

There  is  another  animal  found  in  Siluria  and  the 
adjacent  regions  which,  to  some,  may  seem  even 
more  wonderful  than  the  last.  It  is  attached  to 
the  ground  or  rock  by  a  long  stem,  and  seems  more 
like  a  plant  than  an  animal.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  called  Radiata.  This  class  is  still  found  in 
the  margins  of  our  seas.  They  are  thus  called  be- 
cause all  the  different  parts  are  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged about  a  common  center.  A  familiar  illus- 
tration of  this  class  will  be  found  in  the  common 
star-fish  so  abundant  on  the  Atlantic  coasts.  It 
has  a  central  disc,  which  contains  the  mouth  and 
viscera,  and  five  long  arms  or  rays  which  proceed 
from  it.  The  skeleton  is  composed  of  little  bones 
or  ossicula,  inclosed  by  a  tough  integument.  Some 
of  the  star-fishes,  instead  of  five  flat  rays,  have 
jointed  arms,  that  proceed  from  a  central,  cup- 
shaped,  calcareous  base,  and  divide  and  subdivide 
into  delicately  jointed  tentacula,  the  sides  of  which 
are  fringed  with  rows  of  still  smaller  articulated 
pinnae  or  processes.  Now,  if  we  could  suppose 
this  animal  placed  with  its  mouth  upward  on  a 
long  stem,  also  jointed,  we  should  have  an  animal 
form  like  those  of  Siluria.  The  stem  is  enlarged 
Avhere  it  is  attached  to  the  rock,  like  the  foot  of  a 
plant-stalk.  It  is  composed  of  numerous  little 
bones  of  different  sizes.  Some  of  these  animals 
have  the  bones  of  the  stem  five-sided,  others  cir- 
cular. Sometimes  the  stem  is  not  larger  than  a 
pipe-stem,  and  again  is  an  inch  in  diameter.  This 
stem  supports  the  body  of  the  animal,  from  the 
upper   part  of  which   extend  articulated   arms  or 
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tontacula.  Tlu;  month  in  on  one  Hide  of  tlie  center 
of  the  receptacle  from  which  urms  extend,  and  whicJi 
are  8pread  out  and  inclose  ita  prey  like  a  net.  The 
skehitoii  is  covered  witli  a  Hoft  intef^urnent  as  in  tlie 
Htar-fislieH.  I'Im;  bonew  of  this  animal,  wlien  first 
found,  were  called  wheel-stones,  from  their  Bhapc. 
In  the  north  of  England  tliey  were  vulgarly  called 
fairy  stones  and  St.  Ciithhert'.s  beads.  I'hey  have 
been  found  perforated  in  tumuli,  havlDg  been  worn 
by  tlie  ancient  Britons  as  ornaments. 

The  number  of  bones  in  one  of  these  little  ani- 
mals is  absolutely  astonishing.  In  the  most  simple 
form,  the  number  of  these  little  bones  exceeds  tliirty 
thousand  in  number;  but  in  the  more  comj)licated 
forms  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand;  and  one 
species  contains  several  hundred  thousand  of  tliese 
separate  little  bones.  You  see,  then,  how  flexible 
it  is.  If  the  skeleton  had  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  bones,  the  animal  must  have  at  least  three 
hundred  thousand  bundles  of  muscular  fiber,  since 
each  bone  must  have  two  sets  of  muscular  fibers  for 
contraction  and  expansion.  This  greatly  exceeds 
the  muscular  apparatus  of  any  other  animal.  How 
great  the  contrast  to  man,  whose  bones  are  only 
two  hundred  and  forty-one,  with  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  pairs  of  muscles  !  Truly  it  is  the  "  liv- 
ing soul"  that  makes  man  what  he  is — the  lord  of 
creation,  to  whom  the  animal  creation  pay  instinct- 
ive deference. 

Some  of  these. animals,  when  the  tentacula  are 
drawn  up,  have  the  shape  of  a  pear  or  lily  bud. 
Indeed,  the  pond  lily  will  convey  a  good  idea  of 
its  form,  with  its  long  stem  and  cup-shaped  body. 
And  how  wonderful  the  arrangement  for  obtaining 
its  food,  since  its  was  immovable,  by  the  means  of 
its  long,  flexible  stem  and  wide-branching  ten- 
tacula! How  powerful  becomes  the  argument,  "If 
God  so  clothed  the  grass,  which  to-day  is  and  to- 
morrow is  cast  into  the  oven,  how  much  more  will 
he  clothe  you,"  when  we  gaze  on  these  lower  orders 
of  creation,  and  behold  how  perfect  is  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  structure  of  the  animal  for  the  highest 
enjoyment  of  life !  And  if  thus,  in  the  minute 
organisms  of  the  invisible  world,  God  hath  shown 
so  fully  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  how  foolish  to 
suppose  that  in  man  all  his  interest  has  ceased,  all 
his  care  and  protection  have  been  withdrawn  or 
never  manifested ! 

But  I  have  already  reached  the  limits  of  this 
letter,  and  yet  have  only  described  two  of  the  eight 
hundred  species  of  animals  that  are  found  in  Silu- 
ria;  and  what  is  most  remarkable,  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  these  species  are  found  any  where 
else.  I  must  stop,  however,  having  described  the 
two  most  singular  species  of  animals  found  there. 

Has  it  occurred  to  any  one  to  inquire  where  is 
Siluria?  on  what  continent  or  island?  How  far  is 
it  from  us?  I  will  answer  that  inquiry  by  say- 
ing, that  by  Siluria  I  have  meant  the  Old  Silu- 
rian  Formation  in  the  geological  strata  of  the 
earth's  crust,  the  earliest  of  the  fossiliferous  strata, 
and,  hence,  the  one  in  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 


appeared  the  first  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  Of  all  the  eight  hundred  sj^ecies  of  animal 
remains  found  in  tliis  stratum,  not  one  is  now  found 
living  on  the  globe.  They  l)uve  all  ceased  to  be 
represented  during  the  long  ages  niucn  they  swarmed 
in  multitudes  in  the  Silurian  seas.  The  trilobUe  and 
encrinite  have  now  no  living  type.  But  in  the  hills 
which  surround  this  city  their  remains  are  abun- 
dant, together  with  shells  and  corals,  preserved 
from  the  wreck  of  ages.  It  was  to  these  bluffs, 
whence  is  quarried  the  building-stone  of  the  city, 
and  in  which  the  Silurian  formation  is  developed, 
that  our  trip  was  made,  and  to  which  we  often 
resort  for  recreation  and  instruction. 


THE  BIBLE  AND  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 

Look  over  the  face  of  Christendom,  and  where 
do  we  find  civil  liberty?  Precisely  where,  and 
only  where  the  Bible  and  the  Reformation  were 
received  by  the  people.  Holland  was  an  append- 
age of  the  Spanish  kingdom.  She  received  the 
Bible,  threw  oflf  the  yoke  of  Spain  and  Romanism, 
and,  after  unheard-of  suffierings  and  heroism,  estab- 
lished a  republic,  upon  a  territory  scooped  out  and 
secured  by  an  embankment  from  the  ocean,  which 
arose  to  such  eminence  among  the  nations  as  to 
contend  with  the  world  for  the  mastery  of  the  seas. 
England,  too,  received  the  Bible,  and  the  glorious 
rugged  land  of  the  Pilgrims;  and  the  Gospel  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  has  gone  out  from  them 
to  all  nations.  From  them  we  received  the  Bible, 
and  with  it  the  charter  of  human  rights,  civil  and 
religious,  and  have  instituted  a  form  of  government 
so  perfect  in  theory  and  so  successful  in  practice 
as  to  be  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Now,  turn 
the  eye  to  the  nations  and  peoples  of  Europe  and 
America  which  have  adhered  to  Romanism  and 
submitted  to  be  deprived  of  the  Bible.  Are  they 
not  yet  bound  in  the  fetters  of  ecclesiastical  des- 
potism ?  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  are  they 
not  sunk  to  the  depth  of  sloth  and  slavery?  "We 
do  not  say  Germany;  for  there  are  "free  towns"  in 
Germany;  but  they  are  Protestant,  and  show  dis- 
tinctly the  contrast  we  wish  to  present.  And 
France,  how  pitible  the  condition  of  a  people  who 
know  not  the  Bible !  Twice  has  she  essayed,  by 
the  most  terrible  convulsive  efi"orts,  to  throw  off 
the  religious  and  civil  despotism  which  oppress 
her,  and  struggle  into  liberty.  But  the  essential 
element  of  liberty  was  not  found.  The  public  con- 
science was  not  enlightened  by  the  Bible;  and  the 
multitude,  like  a  blind  man  in  a  general  melee,  cut 
and  thrust,  right  and  left,  at  friend  and  foe,  till, 
by  common  consent,  they  agreed  to  secure  repose 
again  under  the  shield  of  despotism. 

There  are  some  people  in  this  country  who  are 
struggling  mightily  to  overturn  the  Bible,  and 
nothing  would  please  them  better  than  to  see  it 
entirely  blotted  from  among  men;  and  yet  the 
Bible  only  has  made  America  what  it  is. 
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«  Death,  grim  Death, 
Will  fold  me  in  his  leaden  arms,  and  press 
Me  close  to  his  cold,  clayey  breast." 

"I  TTOULD  thou  -^ert  cold  or  hot."  This  short 
passage  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  menacing 
condemnations  of  religious  indifference  and  insen- 
sibility that  can  be  found  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Though  addressed  to  the  members  of  a  Church  of 
a  different  age,  it  is  not  the  less  applicable  to  pro- 
fessing Christians  of  the  present  time.  The  terms 
do  not  imply  an  entire  absence  of  religious  feeling; 
but  they  imply  what  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
awful — a  settled  contempt  of  the  admonitions  of 
God.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  remark, 
that  religion  has  suffered  more  from  this  one  cir- 
cumstance— namely,  the  unconcernedness  of  its 
professors — than  from  any  other,  or  all  other  cir- 
cumstances combined.  And  why?  All  confess  the 
importance  of  being  in  earnest  on  the  subject  of 
religion;  all  admit,  unresistingly,  its  truth  and 
reality,  and  the  fullness  of  its  evidence;  and  yet 
none,  it  would  appear,  have  the  least  concern  in 
reference  to  the  whole  matter.  What  consistency  ! 
What  harmony  of  Christian  character  !  Acknowl- 
edge a  subject  to  be  of  the  mightiest  interest,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  entirely  withdraw  the  mind  from 
any  contact  or  communication  with  it !  Assent, 
without  opposition,  without  question,  and  without 
doubt,  to  the  momentous  importance  of  the  truth, 
and  then  repress  and  quell  every  possible  thought 
respecting  it !  Urge  the  absolute  necessity  of  being 
interested  about  God  and  eternity,  heaven  and  hell, 
and  then  go  to  sleep  because  of  the  promptitude  of 
such  admissions ! 

"  But  /  am  not  concerned  more  than  others.  The 
subject  is  alike  pertinent  to  me  and  to  all  mankind, 
and  my  destiny  is  the  destiny  of  millions."  Thus 
an  objector  endeavors  to  waive  the  commands  of 
Heaven,  and  to  frustrate  the  monition  addressed  to 
himself:  "  Because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither 
cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 
Just  now  he  regards  himself  in  a  wonderfully 
insignificant  light,  and,  with  amazing  humility, 
esteems  his  soul  as  worth  no  more  than  others! 
And  with  what  willingness,  too,  he  admits  himself 
to  be  of  no  repute,  so  he  but  escape  considering  the 
affair  as  applicable  to  himself!  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  not  so  kind  and  benevolent;  for  while 
he  is  reproaching  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  is  indi- 
rectly exonerating  himself  from  all  blame.  His  fate 
he  imagines  will  not  be  worse  than  theirs.  If  they 
are  saved,  surely  he  must  be;  and  if  they  are  lost, 
possibly  he  may  be  lost.  Is  there,  however,  any 
fairness  or  justness  in  such  reasoning?  or  is  his 
responsibility  and  danger  at  all  diminished  because 
he  does  not  stand  alone  ?  Because  their  salvation 
is  sure,  is  that  any  reason  that  he  shall  escape?  or 
because   their   damnation  is   inevitably  sealed,  is 


that  any  reason  he  should  be  damned  ?  Evidently 
not.  Every  man  must  give  account  for  himself  of 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body;  and  of  those  who  are 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  lost,  each  individual  will 
feel  that  perdition  was  his  choice,  and  not  that  the 
multitude  caused  him  to  perish. 

Another  of  the  delusions  operating  to  produce 
indifference  on  the  subject  of  religion,  is  the  belief 
that  there  will  be  found,  at  the  close  of  life,  suffi- 
cient time  and  opportunity  to  attend  to  the  supreme 
concern.  Eternity  and  eternal  things  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  worthy  the  most  solemn  consideration. 
Heaven  is  a  place  of  endless  happiness;  hell  a  place 
of  endless  misery.  God  is  a  God  of  justice,  and 
sin  is  that  abominable  thing  which  his  soul  abhor- 
reth.  To  them  who,  by  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  and  honor,  and  immor- 
tality, he  will  render  eternal  life;  but  to  them  that 
are  contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but 
obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and  wrath,  trib- 
ulation and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  that  doeth 
evil.  To  the  righteous  will  be  administered  an 
abundant  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
but  upon  the  ungodly  will  be  rained  snares,  fire, 
and  an  horrible  tempest.  These  things  are  familiar 
enough,  and  plainly  enough  understood;  and  yet 
the  mind  appears  to  have  but  a  glimmering  intima- 
tion of  that  danger  which  must  befall  it,  if  eternal 
interests  are  left  to  a  dying  hour  for  consideration 
and  adjustment.  No  room  for  prayer,  no  time  for 
thought,  no  place  for  preparation, 

"  When  frowning  Death  appears, 
And  points  his  fatal  dart; 
When  dark,  foreboding  fears 
Distract  the  sinner's  heart." 

So  obvious  and  universal  is  this  indifference  in 
regard  to  religion,  that  it  would  be  needless  to 
adduce  farther  proof  of  its  existence,  or  the  cause 
of  its  existence.  It  might  be  well,  however,  to 
consider,  for  a  moment,  the  manner  of  breaking  the 
dull  tranquillity,  and  rousing  the  soul  to  reflect 
upon  its  everlasting  destiny.  And  above  all,  the 
fallacy  of  trusting  to  outward  forms  and  ceremonies 
must  be  scrupulously  guarded  against.  Let  the 
thought  once  enter  and  take  possession  of  the 
mind,  that  salvation  can  be  secured  by  some  ex- 
ternal performance  or  occasional  observance  of  sa- 
cred duties,  and  the  life  and  power  of  godliness 
are  at  once  and  entirely  banished  from  the  heart. 
Then  follow  apathy  and  insensibility,  with  all  their 
train  of  evils.  Earthly  objects  engross  the  attention, 
earthly  desires  fill  the  heart,  and  earthly  schemes 
excite  to  action  the  whole  soul.  Self-deception  and 
self-ruin,  hand  in  hand,  now  commence  their  work. 
"I  am  rich,  and  increased  in  goods,  and  have  need 
of  nothing."  "  1  am  equally  pious  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Of  my  substance,  part  is  given  to 
the  poor;  of  my  time,  part  is  devoted  to  prayer 
and  supplication,  thanksgiving  and  praise;  and  of 
my  affections,  heaven  retains  a  paramount  share. 
Surely  /  shall  not  lose  my  soul.  I  could  not  have 
been   sent   into   this   busy   and   interesting  world 
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fiolely  for  tlu;  piirj)o>o  of  getting  well   out  of  it. 
There  in  so  much  to  occupy  my  attention  here — so 
much  that  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  perform,  that  the 
infinite  goodness  of  (iod  can   not  .suffer  7m  to  go 
antray."     ThuK  does  an  individual  delude  himself, 
and  thus  does  he  dream  of  immortality  and  bliss;  but 
well  will  it  be  for  liim  if  death  be  not  the  first  thing 
to  break  his  slumber  and  warn  liim  of  his  danger. 
In   connection   with  tho  point  now  discussed,  let 
the  readtjr  be  entreated  to  guard  against  that  other 
fallacy  of  believing  that  though  not  now  interested 
about  his  soul's  future  welfare,  yet  he  will  become 
interested.     Let  him  continually  feel  that  spiritual 
and  immortal  objects  really  do  demand  earnest  re- 
flection.    Let  him  resolve  to  converse  freely  with 
hin)self  on  those  most  momentous  of  all  subjects — 
heaven,  hell,  death,  judymcnt,  eternity.     Let  him  imag- 
ine himself  standing  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  Most  High  with  these  awful  subjects  confront- 
ing his  soul.     Let  him  remember  that   it  is  the 
authority  of  God  that  enjoins  obedience,  and  the 
voice  of  God  that  pronounces   him  lost,  unless  he 
comply  with  his  commands.     Such  a  course  once 
adopted,  and  vigorously  persevered  in,  will  have 
the   effect   to  dissipate,  in  a  great  measure,  that 
wretched  unconcern  which  has  so  long  hung  upon 
his  soul.     This  want  of  earnestness  in  religion  may 
finally  be  removed  by  reflecting  upon  the  empti- 
ness of  all  earthly  objects,  and  their  utter  incom- 
petency to  afibrd  permanent  delight.     The  world's 
sunshine  is,  at  best,  a  delusive  gleam,  and  soon 
passes   away.     Of  those  who   have   pursued   and 
enjoyed  worldly  happiness,  there  are  none  but  have 
been  compelled  to  admit  the  mortifying  truth,  that 
"  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."     The  past  is 
deplored,  the  present  is  condemned,  and  the  future 
is  fraught  with  fearful  apprehension  and  foreboding. 
Every  scene  is  illusive,  every  pleasure  has  its  sting, 
and  every  step  tends  to  ruin.     And  why,  dear  reader, 
wilt  thou  longer  be  insensible  ?     Why  dissipate  thy 
mind  among  the  trifles  of  earth  ?    Why  lull  the  voice 
of  conscience,  and  make  light  of  eternal  things? 
Be  admonished;  thou  canst   not  always  trifle.     A 
change  is  approaching.     Thou  wilt  at  last  awake, 
and  thy  soul  shall  then  quiver  with  the  intensest 
feeling.     Thy  conscience  shall  rise  with  tremendous 
strength,  and  fall  upon  thee  as  an  avenging  spirit. 
The  bustle  and  business,  the  follies  and  flatteries 
of  the  world  will  be  forgotten  then;   and  Death, 
who  neither  hears  nor  heeds  distress,  will  hand 
thee  over  to  the  insufferable  retributions  of  an  end- 
less remorse,  an  offended  God,  a  rejected  Savior,  a 
wasted  probation,  a  ruined  character,  insulted  jus- 
tice, and  an  undone  eternity ! 


WHAT  IS  POETRY! 


Nothing  sets  so  wide  a  mark  between  a  vulgar 
and  a  noble  soul  as  the  respect  and  reverential  love 
of  woman  kind.  A  man  who  is  always  sneering  at 
w^oman  is  generally  a  coarse  profligate  or  a  coarser 
bigot. 


BT    ALJtXia 


When  the  hail  beats  against  my  window  and  the 
storm  howls  without,  I  enjoy,  Mr.  Editor,  great 
satisfaction,  by  my  fireside,  reading  the  numbers 
of  some  deathless  poet.  In  one  of  these  moods, 
I  fell  upon  the  following  beautiful  poem,  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  America's  best  poets,  Mr.  James  O. 
Percival.  It  may  Ijc  called  an  essay  on  poetry, 
if  you  will,  and  a  more  living  thing  poet  never 
breathed.  It  will  be  read  with  pleasure  Vjy  every 
lover  of  the  beautiful.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
preserve  it  in  your  valuable  magazine? 

POETRY. 
The  world  is  full  of  poetry — the  air 
Is  living  with  it«  spirit;  and  the  waves 
Dance  to  the  music  of  its  melodies, 
And  sparkle  in  its  brightness.     Earth  is  vailed 
And  mantled  with  its  beauty;  and  the  walls, 
That  close  the  universe  with  crystal  in, 
Are  eloquent  with  voices,  that  proclaim 
The  unseen  glories  of  immensity, 
In  harmonies,  too  perfect,  and  too  high, 
For  aught  but  beings  of  celestial  mold. 
And  speak  to  man  in  one  eternal  hymn 
Unfading  beauty,  and  unyielding  power. 

The  year  leads  round  the  seasons,  in  a  choir 
Forever  charming,  and  forever  new; 
Blending  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  the  pay. 
The  mournful,  and  the  tender,  in  one  strain, 
Which  steals  into  the  heart,  like  sounds,  that  rise 
Far  off,  in  moonlight  evenings,  on  the  shore 
Of  the  wide  ocean  resting  after  storms; 
Or  tones,  that  wind  around  the  vaulted  roof, 
And  pointed  arches,  and  retiring  aisles 
Of  some  old,  lonely  minster,  where  the  hand 
Skillful,  and  moved,  with  passionate  love  of  art, 
Plays  o'er  the  higher  keys,  and  bears  aloft 
The  peal  of  bursting  thunder,  and  then  calls, 
By  mellow  touches,  from  the  softer  tubes, 
Voices  of  melting  tenderness,  that  blend 
With  pure  and  gentle  musings,  till  the  soul. 
Commingling  with  the  melody,  is  borne, 
Rapt  and  dissolved  in  ecstasy,  to  heaven. 

'Tis  not  the  chime  and  flow  of  words,  that  move 
In  measured  file  and  metrical  array; 
'Tis  not  the  union  of  returning  sounds, 
Nor  all  the  pleasing  artifice  of  rhyme, 
And  quantity,  and  accent,  that  can  give 
This  all-pervading  spirit  to  the  ear. 
Or  blend  with  it  the  movings  of  the  soul. 
'Tis  a  mysterious  feeling,  which  combines 
Man  with  the  world  around  him,  in  a  chain 
Woven  of  flowers,  and  dipped  in  sweetness,  till 
He  tastes  the  high  communion  of  his  thoughts, 
With  all  existences,  in  earth  and  heaven, 
That  meet  him  in  the  charm  of  grace  and  power. 
'Tis  not  the  noisy  babbler  who  displays. 
In  studied  phrase,  and  ornate  epithet. 
And  rounded  period,  poor  and  vapid  thongbts, 
••  Which  peep  from  out  the  cumbrous  ornaments 

That  overload  their  littleness.     Its  words 
Are  few,  but  deep  and  solemn;  and  they  break 
Fresh  from  the  fount  of  feeling,  and  are  full 
Of  all  that  passion,  which,  on  Carmel,  fired 
The  holy  prophet,  when  his  lips  were  coals, 
His  language  winged  with  terror,  as  when  bolts 
Leap  from  the  brooding  tempest,  armed  with  wrath, 
Commissioned  to  affright  us,  and  destroy. 
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JANUARY,  1853. 


LANDSCAPE  OF  THE  NILE. 


BY    a.    VT.    CURTIS 


The  Nile  landscape  is  not  monotonous,  although  of  one 
general  character.  In  that  soft  air  the  lines  change  con- 
stantly, but  imperceptibly,  and  are  always  so  delicately 
lined  and  drawn,  that  the  eye  swims  satisfied  along  'the 
warm  tranquillity  of  the  scenery. 

Egypt  is  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  At  its  widest  part  it 
is,  perhaps,  six  or  seven  miles  broad,  and  is  walled  upon 
the  west  by  the  Libyan  Mountains,  and  upon  the  east  by 
the  Arabian.  The  scenery  is  simple  and  grand.  The 
forms  of  the  landscape  harmonize  with  the  forms  of  the 
impression  of  Egypt  in  the  mind.  Solemn,  and  still,  and 
inexplicable  sits  that  antique  mystery  among  the  flowery 
fancies  and  broad  green  fertile  feelings  of  your  mind  and 
cotemporary  life,  as  the  Sphinx  sits  upon  the  edge  of  the 
grain-green  plain.  No  scenery  is  grander  in  its  impres- 
sion, for  none  is  so  symbolical.  The  land  seems  to  have 
died  with  the  race  that  made  it  famous — it  is  so  solemnly 
still.  Day  after  day  unrolls  to  the  eye  the  perpetual  pan- 
orama of  fields  wide-waving  with  the  tobacco,  and  glit- 
tering with  the  golden-blossomed  cotton,  among  which 
half-naked  men  and  women  are  lazily  working.  Palm- 
groves  stand,  each  palm  a  poem,  brimming  your  memory 
with  beauty.  You  know  from  Sir  Gardiner  "Wilkinson, 
whose  volumes  are  here  your  best  tutor,  that  you  are 
passing  the  remains  of  ancient  cities  as  the  Ibis  loiters 
languidly  before  the  rising  and  falling  north  wind,  or  is 
wearily  drawn  along  by  the  crew  filing  along  the  shore. 
An  occasional  irregular  reach  of  mounds  and  a  bit  of 
crumbling  wall  distract  imagination  as  much  with  the 
future  as  the  past,  straining  to  realize  the  time  when 
Ne"w  York  shall  be  an  irregular  reach  of  mounds,  or  a  bit 
of  crumbling  wall. 

Impossible?  Possibly.  But  are  we  so  loved  of  time, 
we  petted  youngest  child,  that  the  fate  of  his  eldest  gor- 
geous Asia,  and  Africa,  its  swart  mysterious  twin  shall 
only  frown  at  us  through  them  and  fly? 

The  austere  Arabian  Mountains  leave  Cairo  with  us, 
and  stretch  in  sad  monotony  of  strength  along  the  east- 
ern shore.  There  they  shine  sandily,  the  mighty  advanced 
guard  of  the  desert.  "Here,"  say  they,  and  plant  their 
stern  feet  forever,  and  over  their  shoulders  sweep  and 
sing  the  low  wild  winds  from  mid  Arabia,  "  sand-grains 
outnumbering  all  thy  dear  drops  of  water  are  behind  us, 
to  maintain  our  might  and  subdue  thee,  fond,  fair  river!" 

But  it  glides  unheeded  at  their  base,  lithely  swing- 
ing its  long  unbroken  phalanx  of  sweet  water — waving 
gently  against  the  immovable  cliff's  like  palm  branches 
of  peace  against  a  foe's  serried  front. 

Presently  the  Libyan  hights  appear,  and  the  river  is 
invested.  A  sense  of  fate  then  spells  you,  and  you  feel 
that  the  two  powers  must  measure  their  might  at  last, 
and  go  forward  to  the  cataract  with  the  feeling  of  one 
who  shall  behold  terrible  battles. 

Yet  the  day,  mindful  only  of  beauty,  lavishes  all  its 
light  upon  the  mighty  foes,  adorning  them  each  impar- 
tially for  its  own  delight.  Along  the  uniform  Arabian 
highland,  it  swims  and  flashes,  and  fades  in  exquisite 
hues,  magically  making  it  the  sapphire  wall  of  that  gar- 
den of  imagination,  which  fertile  Arabia  is;  or  in  the  full 
gush  of  noon  standing  it  along  the  eastern  horizon  as  an 


image  of  those  boundless  deserts,  which  no  man  can 
conceive,  more  than  the  sea,  till  he  beholds  them. 

But  the  advancing  desert  consumes  cities  of  the  river, 
so  that  fair  fames  of  eldest  history  are  now  mere  names. 
Even  the  perplexed  river  sweeps  away  its  own,  but  reveals 
richer  reaches  of  green  land  for  the  old  lost,  and  Arabia 
and  Lybia  are  foiled  forever.  Forever,  for  it  must  be  as 
it  has  been,  till  the  fertility  of  the  tropics  that  floats  sea- 
ward in  the  Nile,  making  the  land  of  Egypt  as  it  goes,  is 
exhausted  in  its  source. 

But  there  is  a  profounder  charm  in  the  landscape,  a 
beauty  that  grows  more  slowly  into  the  mind,  but  is  as 
perfect  and  permanent.  Gradually  the  Howadji  perceives 
the  harmony  of  the  epical,  primitive,  and  grand  charac- 
ter of  the  landscape,  and  the  austere  simplicity  of  the 
Egyptian  art.  Fresh  from  the  galleries  of  Europe,  it  is 
not  without  awe  that  he  glides  far  behind  our  known  be- 
ginnings of  civilization,  and  standing  among  its  primeval 
forms,  realizes  the  relation  of  nature  and  art. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  thing  like  lyrical  poetry  in 
the  history  of  the  elder  Egyptians.  Their  theology  was 
the  somber  substance  of  their  life.  This  fact  of  history 
the  Howadji  sees  before  he  reads. 

Nature  is  only  epical  here.  She  has  no  little  lyrics 
of  green  groves,  and  blooming  Avoods,  and  sequestered 
lanes — no  lonely  pastoral  landscape.  But  from  eA'ery 
point  the  Egyptian  could  behold  the  desert  hights,  and 
the  river,  and  the  sky.  This  grand  and  solemn  Nature 
has  imposed  upon  the  art  of  the  land,  the  law  of  its  own 
being  and  beauty.  Out  of  the  landscape,  too,  springs  the 
mystery  of  Egyptian  character,  and  the  character  of  its 
art.  For  silence  is  the  spirit  of  these  sand  mountains, 
and  of  this  sublime  sweep  of  luminous  sky — and  silence 
is  the  mother  of  mystery.  Primitive  man  so  surrounded, 
can  then  do  nothing  but  what  is  simple  and  grand.  The 
pyramids  produce  the  impression  and  the  form  of  the 
landscape  in  which  they  stand.  The  pyramids  say,  in 
the  Nature  around  them,  "Man,  his  mark." 

Later,  he  will  be  changed  by  a  thousand  influences, 
but  can  never  escape  the  mystery  that  haunts  his  home, 
and  will  carve  the  Sphinx  and  the  strange  mystical  Mem- 
non.  The  Sphinx  says  to  the  Howadji  what  Egypt  said 
to  the  Egj'ptians — and  from  the  fascination  of  her  face 
streams  all  the  yearning,  profound  and  pathetic  power 
that  is  the  soul  of  the  Egyptian  day. 

So  also  from  the  moment  the  Arabian  highlands  ap- 
peared, we  had  in  their  lines  and  in  the  ever-graceful  and 
suggestive  palms,  the  grand  element  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture. Often  in  a  luminously  blue  day  as  the  Howadji 
sits  reading  or  musing  before  the  cabin,  the  stratified 
sand  mountain  side,  with  a  stately  arcade  of  palms  on 
the  smooth  green  below,  floats  upon  his  eye  through  the 
serene  sky  as  the  ideal  of  that  mighty  Temple  which 
Egyptian  architecture  struggles  to  realize — and  he  feels 
that  he  beholds  the  seed  that  flowed  at  last  in  the  Par- 
thenon and  all  Greek  architecture. 

The  beginnings  seem  to  have  been,  the  sculpture  of 
the  hills  into  their  own  forms — vast  regular  chambers 
cut  in  the  rock  or  earth,  vaulted  like  the  sky  that  hung 
over  the  hills,  and  like  that,  starred  with  gold  in  a  blue 
space. 

From  these  came  the  erection  of  separate  buildings — 
but  always  of  the  same  grand  and  solemn  character.  In 
them  the  majesty  of  the  mountain  is  repeated.  Jtan 
cons  the  lesson  which  Nature  has  taught  him. 

Exquisite  details  follow.  The  fine  flower-like  forms 
and  foliage  that  have  arrested  the  quick  sensitive  eye  of 
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artistic  gr^nius,  appear  presently  as  ornaments  of  his 
work.  Man  as  the  master,  and  the  symbol  of  power, 
stands  calm  with  folded  hands  in  the  Osiride  columns. 
Twisted  water  reeds  and  palms,  whose  flowing  crests  are 
natural  capitals,  are  added.  Then  the  lotus  and  acan- 
thus are  wreathed  around  the  columns,  and  so  the  most 
delicate  detail  of  the  Egyptian  landscape  reappeared  in 
its  art. 

But  Egyptian  art  never  loses  this  character  of  solemn 
sublimity.  It  is  not  simply  infancy,  it  was  the  law  of 
its  life.  The  art  of  Egypt  never  offered  to  emancipate 
itself  from  this  character — it  changed  only  when  strang- 
ers came. 

Greece  fulfilled  Egypt.  To  the  austere  grandeur  of 
simple  natural  forms,  Greek  art  succeeded  as  the  flower 
to  foliage.  The  essential  strength  is  retained,  but  an 
aerial  grace  and  elegance,  an  exquisite  elaboration  fol- 
lowed; as  Eve  followed  Adam.  For  Grecian  temples 
have  a  fine  feminineness  of  character  when  measured 
with  the  Egyptian.  That  hushed  harmony  of  grace — 
even  the  snow-sparkling  marble,  and  the  general  impres- 
sion, have  this  difference. 

Such  hints  are  simple  and  obvious — and  there  is  no 
fairer  or  more  frequent  flower  upon  these  charmed  shores, 
than  the  revelations  they  make  of  the  simple  naturalness 
of  primitive  art. 

■WINTER. 

BT   EONAl-D    O.    MIICHXI,!.. 

Slowly,  thickly,  fastly,  fall  the  snow-flakes — ^like  the 
seasons  upon  the  life  of  man.  At  the  first,  they  lose 
themselves  in  the  brown  mat  of  herbage,  or  gently  melt, 
as  they  fall  upon  the  broad  stepping-stone  at  the  door. 
But  as  hour  after  hour  passes,  the  feathery  flakes  stretch 
their  white  cloak  plainly  on  the  meadow,  and  chilling 
the  door-step  w  ith  their  multitude,  cover  it  with  a  mat 
of  pearl. 

The  dry  grass  tips  pierce  the  mantle  of  white,  like  so 
many  serried  spears;  but  as  the  storm  goes  softly  on, 
they  sink  one  by  one  to  their  snowy  tomb ;  and  presently 
show  nothing  of  all  their  army,  save  one  or  two  strag- 
gling banners  of  blackened  and  shrunken  daisies. 

Across  the  wide  meadow  that  stretches  from  my  win- 
dow, I  can  see  nothing  of  those  lulls  which  were  so  green 
in  summer :  between  me  and  them,  lie  only  the  soft,  slow 
moving  masses,  filling  the  air  with  whiteness.  I  catch 
only  a  glimpse  of  one  gaunt,  and  bare-armed  oak,  loom- 
ing through  the  feathery  multitude,  like  a  tall  ship's 
spars  breaking  through  fog. 

The  roof  of  the  bam  is  covered ;  and  the  leaking  eaves 
show  dark  stains  of  water,  that  trickle  down  the  weather- 
beaten  boards.  The  pear  trees  that  wore  such  weight  of 
greenness  in  the  leafy  June,  now  stretch  their  bare  arms 
to  the  snowy  blast,  and  carry  upon  each  tiny  bough,  a 
narrow  burden  of  winter. 

The  old  house-dog  marches  stately  through  the  strange 
covering  of  earth,  and  seems  to  ponder  on  the  welcome 
he  will  show — and  shakes  the  flakes  from  his  long  ears, 
and  mth  a  vain  snap  at  a  floating  feather,  he  stalks  again 
to  his  dry  covert  in  the  shed.  The  lambs  that  belonged 
to  the  meadow  flock,  with  their  feedine  ground  all  cov- 
ered, seem  to  wonder  at  their  losses;  but  take  couracre 
from  the  quiet  air  of  the  veteran  sheep,  and  gambol 
after  them,  as  they  move  sedately  toward  the  shelter  of 
the  bam. 

The  cat,  driven  from  the  kitchen  door,  beats  a  coy  re- 
treat, with  long  reaches  of  her  foot,  upon  the  yielding 


surface.  The  matronly  hens  saunter  out,  at  a  little  lift- 
ing of  the  storm;  and  eye  curiously,  with  heads  half 
turned,  their  sinking  steps;  and  then  fall  back  with  a 
quiet  cluck  of  satisfaction,  to  the  wholesome  gravel  by 
the  stable  door. 

By  and  by,  the  snow-flakes  pile  more  leisurely:  they 
grow  larire  and  scattered,  and  come  more  slowly  than 
before.  The  hills  that  were  brown,  heave  into  sight — 
great,  rounded  billows  of  white.  The  gray  woods  look 
shrunken  to  half  their  hight,  and  stand  wading  in  the 
storm.  The  wind  freshens,  and  scatters  the  light  flakes 
that  crown  the  burden  of  the  snow;  and  as  the  day 
droops,  a  clear,  bright  sky  of  steel  color,  cleaves  the  land, 
and  clouds,  and  sends  down  a  chilling  wind  to  bank  the 
walls,  and  to  freeze  the  storm.  The  moon  rises  full  and 
round,  and  plays  with  a  joyous  chUl,  over  the  glistening 
raiment  of  the  land. 

I  pile  my  fixe  with  the  clean  cleft  hickory ;  and  musing 
over  some  sweet  story  of  the  olden  time,  I  wander  into 
a  rich  realm  of  thought,  till  my  eyes  grow  dim;  and 
dreaming  of  battle  and  of  prince,  I  fall  to  sleep  in  my 
old  farm  chamber. 

At  morning.  I  find  my  dreams  all  written  on  the  win- 
dow, in  crystals  of  fairy  shape.  The  cattle,  one  by  one, 
with  ears  frost-tipped,  and  with  frosted  noses,  wend  their 
way  to  the  watering-place  in  the  meadow.  One  by  one 
they  drink,  and  crop  at  the  stunted  herbage,  which  the 
warm  spring  keeps  green  and  bare. 

A  hound  bays  in  the  distance ;  the  smoke  of  cottages 
rises  straight  toward  heaven;  a  lazy  jingle  of  sleigh-bells 
wakens  the  quiet  of  the  high-road;  and  upon  the  hills, 
the  leafless  woods  stand  low,  like  crouching  armies,  with 
guns  and  s]^>ears  in  rest ;  and  among  them,  the  scattered 
spiral  pines  rise  like  banner-men,  uttering  with  their 
thousand  tongues  of  green,  the  proud  war-cry — "God  is 
with  us  I"  « 

But,  the  sky  of  winter  is  as  capricious  as  the  sky  of 
spring — even  as  the  old  wander  in  thought,  like  the  vaga- 
ries of  a  boy. 

Before  noon,  the  heavens  are  mantled  with  a  leaden 
gray ;  the  eaves  that  leaked  in  the  glow  of  the  sun,  now 
tell  their  tale  of  morning's  warmth,  in  crystal  ranks  of 
icicles.  The  cattle  seek  their  shelter;  the  few,  lingering 
leaves  of  the  white  oaks,  rustle  dismally;  the  pines 
breathe  sighs  of  mourning.  As  the  night  darkens,  and 
deepens  the  storm,  the  house-dog  bays;  the  children 
crouch  in  the  wide  chimney  comers;  the  sleety  rain 
comes  in  sharp  gusts.  And,  as  I  sit  by  the  light  leaping 
blaze  in  my  chamber,  the  scattered  hail  drops  beat  upon 
my  window,  like  the  tappings  of  an  Old  Max's  cane. 

LIFEON   THE    OCEAJJ. 

BX   BKV.    r>B.    ZSKSSICZ. 

A  ska  life,  at  best,  seems  to  me  dreary  and  monoto- 
nous. Few,  I  think,  except  those  who  are  thoroughly 
naturalized  in  the  dominions  of  Neptune,  can  find  in  it 
much  positive  enjoyment.  "  A  life  on  the  ocean  wave,  a 
home  on  the  rolling  deep,"  may  be  very  delightful  in 
poetry  and  song,  in  a  comfortable  saloon,  and  with  the 
rich  tones  of  the  piano ;  but  few  of  them  who  are  actually 
experiencing  the  reality  would,  I  fancy,  join  heartily  in 
the  chorus.  Let  no  inexperienced  landsman  go  to  sea 
for  pastime ;  let  none  attempt  to  sport  with  the  Atlantic. 
He  will  find  himself  in  the  condition  of  Mrs.  Partington, 
who  met  the  roused  billows  of  the  ocean  on  the  thresh- 
old of  her  cottage  with  a  mop  which  had  never  failed  her 
against  "  a  slop  or  a  puddle."    He  may  fancy  that  the 
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ship  will  be  only  a  large  cradle  in  which  he  will  be  gently 
wafted  over  the  Atlantic,  with  the  ocean  to  rock  him, 
and  the  winds  to  sing  his  lullaby ;  but  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  himself  mis- 
taken. And  then,  amidst  the  discomforts  and  horrors  of 
his  floating  prison,  he  will  find  that,  like  Sterne's  start- 
ling, "he  can  not  get  out."  Let,  I  say,  every  one  who 
meditates  an  extended  sea  voyage  count  the  cost,  and 
measure  well  the  inducements  that  call  him  abroad,  be- 
fore he  commits  himself  to  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  Its 
smile  is  treacherous,  its  tender  mercies  are  cruel,  its 
wrath  is  terrible.  I  thought,  previous  to  my  first  embark- 
ation, I  had  made  up  my  mind  for  the  worst,  and  on  the 
whole  I  think  I  had ;  I  fared  worse,  perhaps,  than  my 
hopes,  but  better  than  my  fears.  My  feelings  were  never 
quite  natural  much  of  the  time;  I  was  decidedly  qualm- 
ish, but  had  little  of  that  deadly  sickness  which  is  so 
common  with  the  unwonted  voyager.  I  could  write  none, 
and  read  but  little ;  but  I  could  and  did  enjoy  much  and 
profoundly  the  ever-shifting  and  magnificent  scenery  of 
ocean ;  to  watch  it  in  its  varying  moods,  now  sleeping  in 
almost  waveless  tranquillity,  just  quietly  swelling  over 
its  unbroken,  glassy  surface;  now  rolling  up  its  waves, 
crested  with  foam  and  white,  in  playful  dalliance  with 
the  sporting  breeze ;  now  dashing  round  and  occasionally 
breaking  over  the  ship,  as  if  maddened  by  the  fierce  lash- 
ings of  the  tempest,  and  bent  on  our  destruction;  and 
now,  after  some  distant  storm  had  spent  its  strength, 
rolling  in  long,  gentle  mountain  ridges,  at  once  so  majes- 
tic and  so  beautiful;  and  again  to  mark  the  thousand 
varieties  of  hue,  the  deep  blue,  the  pure  white,  the  light 
green,  the  dull  slate,  and,  amidst  the  leaping  and  tum- 
bling waves,  the  rich  emerald — all  thjs  was  a  source  of 
inexhaustible  and  ever-fresh  delight.  And  never  did  I  so 
enjoy  the  sublimity  of  the  storm,  never  did  I  so  appre- 
hend the  presence  and  majesty  of  Him  who  holds  the 
winds  in  his  fist,  makes  the  clouds  his  chariot,  and  lays 
the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters,  as  when  the 
thunders,  like  the  exploding  artillery  of  heaven,  reverb- 
erated over  ocean,  and  its  whole  broad  surface  was  a  sheet 
of  flame;  when  the  skies  were  so  charged  with  electric- 
ity— though  I  unfortunately  failed  of  that  sight — that 
the  lightning  played  for  minutes  innocuous  around  the 
tops  of  all  the  masts.  Another  object  of  interest  at  sea 
is  the  descrying  distant  vessels.  Now  you  see  the  dim 
outline  of  a  ship  hanging  thread-like  in  the  distant  hor- 
izon ;  now  you  see  her  towering  up,  a  vast  pjTamid  of 
canvas,  into  the  very  clouds,  and  seeming  to  stand  mo- 
tionless on  the  waters;  and  now,  as  she  bears  down  toward 
you,  yon  almost  forget  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle  in  the 
throbbing  excitement  of  coming  within  the  beat  of  living 
hearts  and  8}Tnpathies  on  the  boundless  and  barren  deep. 
But  one  thing  that  astonishes  the  landsman  is,  the  small 
number  of  vessels  which  he  meets.  Knowing  that  "ten 
thousand  fleets  sweep  over"  the  ocean  in  every  direction, 
he  fancies  that  they  will  be  perpetually  crossing  his  path ; 
and  when  he  goes  on  day  after  day  without  meeting  a 
solitary  sail,  he  wakes  to  some  conception  of  the  magni- 
tude, the  vastness  of  that  ocean  that  can  allow  to  each 
of  the  ships  that  traverse  her  surface  its  own  undisturbed 
horizon. 

One  of  the  most  important,  but  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  for  a  powerful  mind,  is  to  be  its  own  master ; 
a  pond  may  lay  quiet  in  a  plain,  but  a  lake  wants  mount- 
ains to  compass  and  hold  it  in  when  the  storm  comes 
down  on  it. 


MODERN  GALLANTRY. 


BY    CBARLXS    Z.&MB. 


I\  comparing  modern  with  ancient  manners,  we  are 
pleased  to  compliment  ourselves  upon  the  point  of  gal- 
lantry, a  certain  obsequiousness,  or  deferential  respect, 
which  we  are  supposed  to  pay  to  females,  as  females. 

I  shall  believe  that  this  principle  actuates  our  conduct, 
when  I  can  forget,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the 
era  from  which  we  date  our  civility,  we  are  but  just  be- 
ginning to  leave  off  the  very  frequent  practice  of  whip- 
ping females  in  public,  in  common  with  the  coarsest  male 
offenders. 

I  shall  believe  it  to  be  influential,  when  I  can  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  fact,  that  in  England  women  are  still  occa- 
sionally— hanged. 

I  shall  believe  in  it,  when  Dorimant  hands  a  fish  wife 
across  the  kennel ;  or  assists  the  apple  woman  to  pick  up 
her  wandering  fruit,  which  some  unlucky  dray  has  just 
dissipated. 

I  shall  believe  in  it,  when  the  Dorimants  in  humbler 
life,  who  would  be  thought  in  their  way  notable  adepts  in 
this  refinement,  shall  act  upon  it  in  places  where  they 
are  not  known,  or  think  themselves  not  observed — when 
I  shall  see  the  traveler  for  some  rich  tradesman  part  with 
his  admired  box-coat,  to  spread  it  over  the  defenseless 
shoulders  of  the  poor  woman,  who  is  passing  to  her  parish 
on  the  roof  of  the  same  stage-coach  with  him,  drenched 
in  the  rain. 

Lastly,  I  shall  begin  to  believe  that  there  is  some  such 
principle  influencing  our  conduct,  when  more  than  one- 
half  the  drudgery  and  coarse  servitude  of  the  world  shall 
cease  to  be  performed  by  women. 

Till  that  day  comes,  I  shall  never  believe  this  boasted 
point  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  conventional  fiction :  a 
pageant  got  up  between  the  sexes,  in  a  certain  rank,  and 
at  a  certain  time  of  life,  in  which  both  find  their  account 
equally. 

I  shall  be  even  disposed  to  rank  it  among  the  salutary 
fictions  of  life,  w^hen  in  polite  circles  I  shall  see  the  same 
attentions  paid  to  age  as  to  youth,  to  homely  features  as 
to  handsome,  to  coarse  complexions  as  to  clear ;  to  the 
woman,  as  she  is  a  woman,  not  as  she  is  a  beauty,  a  for- 
tune, or  a  title. 

I  shall  believe  it  to  be  something  more  than  a  name, 
when  a  well-dressed  gentleman  in  a  well-dressed  company 
can  advert  to  the  topic  of  female  old  age  without  exciting, 
and  intending  to  excite,  a  sneer — when  the  phrases  "  an- 
tiquated virginity,"  and  such  a  one  has  "overstood  her 
market,"  pronounced  in  good  company,  shall  raise  imme- 
diate offense  in  man,  or  woman,  that  shall  hear  them 
spoken. 

Joseph  Paice,  of  P>read-street  hill,  merchant,  and  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  South-Sea  Company — the  same  to 
whom  Edwards,  the  Shakspeare  commentator,  has  ad- 
dressed a  fine  sonnet — was  the  only  pattern  of  consistent 
gallantry  I  have  met  with.  He  took  me  under  his  shelter 
at  an  early  age,  and  bestowed  some  pains  upon  me.  I 
owe  to  his  precepts  and  example  whatever  there  is  of  the 
man  of  business — and  that  is  not  much — in  my  composi- 
tion. It  was  not  his  fault  that  I  did  not  profit  more. 
He  was  the  finest  gentleman  of  his  time.  He  had  not 
ow  system  of  attention  to  females  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  aiwthcr  in  the  shop,  or  at  the  stall.  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  made  no  distinction.  But  he  never  lost  sight  of 
sex,  or  overlooked  it  in  the  casualties  of  a  disadvanta- 
geous situation.  I  have  seen  him  stand  bareheaded — smile 
if  you  please,  to  a  poor  servant  girl,  while  she  has  been 
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inquirinf(  of  him  the  way  to  Home  streot — in  such  a  pos- 
ture of  unforced  civility,  as  neither  to  erabarrasB  her  in 
the  acceptance,  nor  himself  in  the  offer,  of  it.  He  was 
no  danjjler,  in  the  common  ucceptJition  of  the  word,  after 
women :  but  he  reverenced  und  ujdield,  in  every  form  in 
whicli  it  came  before  iiim,  iDojiunihood.  1  iiave  seen  him — 
nay,  smile  not — tenderly  escorting  a  market  woman, 
whom  he  had  encountered  in  a  shower,  exalting  his  um- 
brella over  her  j*oor  Imsket  of  fruit,  that  it  mi^'ht  receive 
no  damage,  with  as  much  curefulness  as  if  she  hiid  been 
a  countess.  To  the  reverend  form  of  female  eld  he  would 
yield  the  wall — though  it  were  to  an  ancient  beggar  wo- 
man— with  more  ceremony  than  we  can  afford  to  show 
our  grandams.  He  was  the  Preux  Chevalier  of  Age;  the 
Sir  Ciilidore,  or  Sir  Tristan,  to  those  who  have  no  Culi- 
dores  or  Tristans  to  defend  them.  The  roses,  that  had 
long  faded  thence,  still  bloomed  for  him  in  those  withered 
and  yellow  cheeks. 

He  was  never  married,  but  in  his  youth  he  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  beautiful  Susan  Winstanley,  old  Winstan- 
ley's  daughter,  of  Clapton,  who,  dying  in  the  early  days 
of  their  courtship,  confirmed  in  him  the  resolution  of 
perpetual  bachelorship.  It  was  during  their  short  court- 
ship, he  told  me,  that  he  had  been  one  day  treating  his 
mistress  with  a  profusion  of  civil  speeches — the  common 
gallantries,  to  which  kind  of  thing  she  liad  hitherto  man- 
ifested no  repugnance — but  in  this  instance  with  no 
effect.  He  could  not  obtain  from  her  a  decent  acknowl- 
edgment in  return.  She  rather  seemed  to  resent  his  com- 
pliments. He  could  not  set  it  down  to  caprice,  for  the 
lady  had  always  shown  herself  above  that  littleness. 
^V^len  he  ventured  on  the  following  day,  finding  her  a 
little  better  humored,  to  expostulate  with  her  on  her 
coldness  of  yesterday,  she  confessed,  with  her  usual 
frankness,  that  she  had  no  sort  of  dislike  to  his  atten- 
tions ;  that  she  could  even  endure  some  high-flown  com- 
pliments; that  a  young  woman  placed  in  her  situation 
had  a  right  to  expect  all  sorts  of  civil  things  said  to  her; 
that  she  hoped  she  could  digest  a  dose  of  adulation,  short 
of  insincerity,  with  as  little  injury  to  her  humility  as 
most  young  women ;  but  that,  a  little  before  he  had  com- 
menced his  compliments,  she  had  overheard  him  by  acci- 
dent, in  rather  rough  language,  rating  a  young  woman 
who  had  not  brought  home  his  cravats  quite  to  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  she  thought  to  herself,  "  As  I  am  Miss 
Susan  Winstanley,  and  a  young  lady,  a  reputed  beauty, 
and  known  to  be  a  fortune,  I  can  have  my  choice  of  the 
finest  speeches  from  the  mouth  of  this  very  fine  gentle- 
man who  is  courting  me;  but  if  I  had  been  poor  Mary 
Such-a-oue — naming  the  milliner — and  had  failed  of 
bringing  home  the  cravats  to  the  appointed  hour,  though 
perhaps  I  had  sat  up  half  the  night  to  forward  them, 
what  sort  of  compliments  should  I  have  received  then? 
Ajid  my  woman's  pride  came  to  my  assistance;  and  I 
thoiight,  that  if  it  were  only  to  do  7ne  honor,  a  female, 
like  myself,  might  have  received  handsomer  usage ;  and  I 
was  determined  not  to  accept  any  fine  speeches,  to  the 
compromise  of  that  sex,  the  belonging  to  which  was  after 
all  my  strongest  claim  and  title  to  them." 

I  think  the  lady  discovered  both  generosity  and  a  just 
way  of  thinking,  in  this  rebuke  which  she  gave  her  lover ; 
and  I  have  sometimes  imagined,  that  the  uncommon 
strain  of  courtesy,  which  through  life  regulated  the  ac- 
tions and  behavior  of  my  fi-iend  toward  all  of  woman 
kind  indiscriminately,  owed  its  happy  origin  to  this  sea- 
sonable lesson  from  the  lips  of  his  lamented  mistress. 
I  wish  the  whole  female  world  would  entertain  the 


same  notion  of  these  things  that  Miss  Winstanley  showed. 
Then  we  should  see  something  of  the  spirit  of  consistent 
gallantry;  and  no  longer  witue^g  the  anomAly  of  the 
same  man — a  jjattern  of  true  i>oliteneBB  to  a  wife — of 
cold  contempt,  or  rudeness,  to  a  biHter — the  idolater  of 
his  female  mistress — the  disparager  and  despiser  of  hig 
no  less  female  aunt,  or  unfortunate — still  female — maiden 
cousin.  Just  80  much  respect  as  a  woman  derogates 
from  her  own  sex,  in  whatever  condition  placed,  her  hand- 
maid or  depcndt;nt,  she  deserves  to  have  dimini*hed  from 
herself  on  that  score;  and  probably  will  feel  the  diminu- 
tion, when  youth,  and  lx;auty,  and  advantages,  not  insep- 
arable from  sex,  shall  lose  of  their  attraction.  ^Tiat  a 
woman  should  demand  of  a  man  in  courtship,  or  after  it, 
is — first,  respect  for  her  as  she  is  a  woman;  and  next  to 
that,  to  be  respected  by  hira  alx»ve  all  other  women.  Bat 
let  her  stand  upon  her  female  character  as  upon  a  found- 
ation; and  let  the  attentions  incident  to  individual  pref- 
erence, l>e  so  many  pretty  additaments  and  omainents, 
as  many  and  as  fanciful  as  yon  please,  to  that  main 
structure.  Let  her  first  lesson  be  with  sweet  Susan  Win- 
stanley, to  reverence  her  sex. 

THE  BEREAVED. 

BT   HIJJRT   W     I.ONOFBX.I.OW. 

The  setting  of  a  great  hope  is  like  the  setting  of  t]i6 
sun.  The  brightness  of  our  life  is  gone.  Shadows  of 
evening  fall  around  us,  and  the  world  seems  but  a  dim 
reflection — itself  a  broader  shadow.  We  look  forward 
into  the  coming  lonely  night.  The  soul  withdraws  into 
itself.    Then  stars  arise,  and  the  night  is  holy. 

Paul  Flemming  had  experienced  this,  though  still 
young.  The  fiiend  of  his  youth  was  dead.  The  bottgl 
had  broken  "  un^er  the  burden  of  the  unripe  fruit."  And 
when,  after  a  season,  he  looked  up  again  from  the  blind- 
ness of  his  sorrow,  all  things  seemed  unreal.  Like  the 
man  whose  sight  had  been  restored  by  miracle,  he  beheld 
men,  as  trees,  w  alking.  His  household  gods  were  broken. 
He  had  no  home.  His  sympathies  cried  aloud  from  his 
desolate  soul,  and  there  came  no  answer  from  the  busy, 
turbulent  world  around  him.  He  did  not  willingly  giri 
way  to  grief  He  struggled  to  be  cheerful — to  be  strong. 
But  he  could  no  longer  look  into  the  familiar  faces  of  his 
friends.  He  could  no  longer  live  alone,  where  he  had 
lived  with  her.  He  went  abroad,  that  the  sea  might 
between  him  and  the  grave.  Alas !  between  him  and 
sorrow  there  could  be  no  sea,  but  that  of  time. 

He  had  already  passed  many  months  in  lonely  wander- 
ing, and  was  now  pursuing  his  way  along  the  Rhine, 
the  south  of  Germany.    He  had  journeyed  the  same  wai 
before,  in  brighter  days  and  a  brighter  season  of 
year,  in  the  May  of  life  and  in  the  month  of  May. 
knew  the  beauteous  river  all  by  heart — ever}-  rock  ani 
ruin,  every  echo,  every  legend.    The  ancient  castles,  gri 
and  hoar,  that  had  taken  root  as  it  were  on  the  cliffi 
they  were  all  his;  for  his  thoughts  dwelt  in  them,  an 
the  wind  told  him  tales. 

He  had  passed  a  sleepless  night  at  Rolandseck,  and  hatV 
risen  before  daybreak.  He  opened  the  window  of  the 
balcony  to  hear  the  rushing  of  the  Rhine.  It  w  as  a  damp 
December  morning;  and  clouds  were  passing  over  the 
sky — thin,  vapory  clouds,  whose  snow-white  skirts  were 
"often  spotted  with  golden  tears,  which  men  call  stars." 
The  day  dawned  slowly;  and,  in  the  mingling  of  daylight 
and  starlight,  the  island  and  cloister  of  Xonuenwerth 
made  together  but  one  broad,  dark  shadow  on  the  silver 
breast  of  the  river.    Bevond,  rose  the  summits  of  the 
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Biebengebirg.  Solemn  and  dark,  like  a  monk,  stood  the 
)racbenfel.s,  in  his  hood  of  mist;  and  rearward  extended 
:he  curtain  of  mountains,  back  to  the  Wolkenburg — the 
Jastle  of  the  Clouds. 

But  Flemming  thought  not  of  the  scene  before  him. 
Sorrow  unspeakable  was  upon  his  spirit  in  that  lonely 
lour;  and,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  exclaimed 
laloud : 

"  Spirit  of  the  past !  look  not  so  mournfully  at  me  with 

fchy  great  tearful  eyes!    Touch  me  not  with  thy  cold 

land !    Breathe  not  upon  me  with  the  icy  breath  of  the 

l^ave !    Chant  no  more  that  dirge  of  sorrow,  through  the 

ong  and  silent  watches  of  the  night!" 

Mournful  voices  from  afar  seemed  to  answer,  "  Treuen- 
'  Isl"  and  he  remembered  how  others  had  suffered,  and 
^  heart  grew  still. 

Slowly  the  landscape  brightened.  Down  the  rushing 
stream  came  a  boat,  with  its  white  wings  spread,  and 
iited  like  a  swallow  through  the  naiTow  pass  of  God's- 
■Ip.  The  boatmen  were  singing — but  not  the  song  of 
land  the  Brave,  which  was  heard  of  old  by  the  weeping 
ildegund,  as  she  sat  within  the  walls  of  that  cloister 
iiich  now  looked  forth  in  the  pale  morning  from  amid 
e  leafless  linden-trees.  The  dim  traditions  of  those 
jiay  old  times  rose  in  the  traveler's  memory;  for  the 
ruined  tower  of  Rolandseck  was  still  looking  down  upon 
the  Kloster  Nonnenwerth,  as  if  the  sound  of  the  funeral 
bell  had  changed  the  faithful  paladin  to  stone,  and  he 
were  watching  still  to  see  the  form  of  his  beloved  one 
come  forth,  not  from  her  cloister,  but  from  her  grave. 
Thus  the  brazen  clasps  of  the  book  of  legends  were 
opened,  and,  on  the  page  illuminated  by  the  misty  rays 
of  the  rising  sun,  he  read  again  the  tales  of  Liba,  and  the 
mournful  bride  of  Argenfels,  and  Siegfried,  the  mighty 
slayer  of  the  dragon.  Meanwhile  the  mists  had  risen 
from  the  Rhine,  and  the  whole  air  was  filled  with  golden 
vapor,  through  which  he  beheld  the  sun,  hanging  in 
heaven  like  a  drop  of  blood.  Even  thus  shone  the  sun 
within  him,  amid  the  wintery  vapors  uprising  from  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  through  which  flowed  the 
stream  of  his  life — sighing,  sighing ! 

THE  SKY. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  how  little,  in  general,  people  know 
about  the  sky.  It  is  the  part  of  creation  in  which  Nature 
has  done  more  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  man,  more  for  the 
sole  and  evident  purpose  of  talking  to  him,  and  teaching 
him,  than  in  any  other  of  her  works;  and  it  is  just  the 
part  in  which  we  least  attend  to  her.  The  noblest  scenes 
of  the  earth  can  be  seen  and  known  but  by  few ;  it  is 
not  intended  that  man  should  live  always  in  the  midst  of 
them,  he  injures  them  by  his  presence — he  ceases  to  feel 
them  if  he  be  always  with  them.  But  the  sky  is  for  all ; 
bright  as  it  is,  it  is  not  "too  bright  nor  good  for  human 
nature's  daily  food;"  it  is  fitted  in  all  its  functions  for 
the  perpetual  comfort  and  exalting  of  the  heart,  for  the 
soothing  it  and  purifying  it  from  dross  and  dust.  Some- 
times gentle,  sometimes  capricious,  sometimes  awful — 
never  the  same  for  two  moments  together;  almost  human 
in  its  passions,  almost  spiritual  in  its  tenderness,  almost 
divine  in  its  infinity;  its  appeal  to  what  is  immortal  in 
us  is  as  distinct  as  its  ministry  of  chastisement  or  of 
blessing  to  Avhat  is  mortal  is  essential.  And  yet  we  never 
attend  to  it,  we  never  make  it  a  subject  of  thought,  but 
as  it  has  to  do  with  our  animal  sensations.  We  look 
upon  ail  by  which  it  speaks  to  us,  more  clearly  than  to 
brutes,  upon  all  which  bears  witness  to  the  intention  of 


the  Supreme,  that  we  are  to  receive  more  from  the  cov- 
ering vault  than  the  light  and  the  dew  that  we  share 
with  the  weed  and  the  worm,  only  as  a  succession  of 
meaningless  and  monotonous  accident,  too  common  and 
too  vain  to  be  worthy  of  a  moment  of  watchfulness  or  a 
glance  of  admiration.  If  in  our  moments  of  utter  idle- 
ness and  insipidity  we  turn  to  the  sky  as  a  last  resource, 
which  of  its  phenomena  do  we  speak  of?  one  says  it  has 
been  wet,  and  another  it  has  been  windy,  and  another  it 
has  been  warm.  Who  among  the  whole  clattering  crowd 
can  tell  me  of  the  forms  and  the  precipices  of  the  chain 
of  tall  white  mountains  that  gilded  the  horizon  at  noon 
yesterday?  Who  saw  the  narrow  sunbeam  that  came  out 
of  the  south,  and  smote  upon  their  summits  till  they 
melted  and  moldered  away  in  a  dust  of  blue  rain  ?  Who 
saw  the  dance  of  the  dead  clouds  when  the  sunlight  left 
them  last  night,  and  the  west  wind  blew  them  before  it 
like  withered  leaves?  All  has  passed  unregretted  or  un- 
seen; or,  if  the  apathy  be  ever  shaken  off",  even  for  an 
instant,  it  is  only  by  what  is  extraordinary.  And  yet  it 
is  not  in  the  broad  and  fierce  manifestations  of  the  ele- 
mental energies,  not  in  the  clash  of  the  hail,  nor  the 
drift  of  the  whirlwind,  that  the  highest  characters  of  the 
sublime  are  developed.  God  is  not  always  so  eloquent  in 
the  earthquake,  nor  in  the  fire,  as  in  "the  still,  small 
voice."  They  are  but  the  blunt  and  the  low  faculties  of 
our  nature  which  can  only  be  addressed  through  lamp- 
black and  lightning.  It  is  in  quiet  and  subdued  passa- 
ges of  unobtrusive  majesty,  the  deep,  and  the  calm,  and 
the  perpetual — that  which  must  be  sought  ere  it  is  seen, 
and  loved  ere  it  is  understood — things  which  the  angels 
work  out  for  us  daily,  and  yet  vary  eternally,  which  are 
never  wanting  and  never  repeated,  which  are  to  be  found 
always  yet  each  found  but  once ;  it  is  through  these  that 
the  lesson  of  devotion  is  chiefly  taught,  and  the  blessing 
of  beauty  given. 

AN    OCEAN  VOYAGE. 

BY    PB0F2830R    UPHAM. 

On  the  very  afternoon  of  our  departure,  as  I  was  walk- 
ing along  on  the  deck,  I  encountered  a  gentleman,  whose 
manners  and  intelligent  countenance  arrested  my  atten- 
tion. We  entered  into  conversation.  Asking  me  of  what 
country  I  was,  I  told  him  I  was  an  American;  and  in 
reply  to  the  same  interrogation  put  to  himself,  he  said  he 
was  a  Dane.  Pleased  to  find  one  who  was  ready  to  con- 
verse and  to  yield  him  his  confidence,  he  sat  down  with 
me  and  told  me  his  history.  He  left  his  native  country 
at  an  early  period,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  had 
been  a  merchant  in  Buenos  Ayres.  He  gave  me  the  his- 
tory of  Rosas,  whose  remarkable  but  bloody  administra- 
tion of  that  country  is  so  well  known.  He  knew  him 
well,  and  expected  to  meet  him  in  England.  But,  said 
he,  I  am  going  home ;  back  to  my  native  land,  back  to 
the  enjoyment  of  early  ties  and  early  associations.  My 
mother  still  lives.  I  have  closed  my  commercial  rela- 
tions in  Buenos  Ayres.  Having  business  in  the  United 
States,  and  wishing  to  see  the  people  of  a  nation  so 
remarkable,  I  came  this  way;  but  I  have  sent  my  wife 
and  children  to  the  place  of  our  future  residence,  by  an- 
other and  more  direct  route.  After  a  life  of  toil  and  ex- 
posure, I  wish  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in 
peace,  in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  He  then  took  from 
his  pocket  a  beautiful  daguei-reotype  of  his  wife,  and 
another  of  his  three  children,  two  beautiful  daughters 
and  his  little  boy,  whom  the  artist  had  placed  between 
them,  and  showed  them  to  me ;  and  we  gazed  upon  them 
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together.  And  T  could  not  holp  Sfiyinp  to  myself,  as  I 
saw  the  strong  emotions  working  in  his  countenance, 
How  sacred  are  the  relations  of  fannily !  How  strong  and 
Avondorful  arc  those  ties  which  (iod  has  implanted  in  our 
natur(! ! 

Ihit  this  vviis  only  one  of  many  siTuilar  instances  which 
came  under  my  notice.  Strangers  on  board  an  Atlantic 
steamer,  and  standing  in  need  of  each  other's  aid  and 
sympathy,  soon  get  acquainted.  A  lady  was  jK)inted  out 
to  my  notice,  who  had  come  from  the  state  of  Missouri. 
Her  story,  as  I  understood  it,  jjartly  from  her  own  lips, 
•was  this.  Her  husband  was  a  military  man,  and  some 
years  since,  in  some  of  the  revolutionary  movements  in 
Germany,  held  the  rank  of  captain.  Experiencing  re- 
verses, they  had  fled  to  America,  and  established  them- 
selves on  a  farm  in  Mi.ssouri.  Even  no^  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  her  husband  to  return ;  and  hence  she  was 
traveling  with  her  three  little  children,  unattended  and 
unprotected  by  their  father,  on  this  long  journey  of  four 
thousand  miles,  that  she  might  sec  once  more  in  her  na- 
tive land  the  face  of  her  parents  and  brothers. 

This  mighty  principle  of  family  love,  stronger  perhaps 
than  any  oth'er  in  our  nature,  operates  in  a  great  variety 
of  directions.  Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  variety 
of  its  objects,  it  becomes  antagonistical  to  itself,  and  has 
the  effect  to  separate  very  near  friends,  and  to  lead  the 
objects  of  it  into  distant  lands.  On  board  of  our  vessel 
■was  an  American  lady,  estimable  for  every  -virtue,  who 
■was  leaving  her  native  land  and  its  many  pleasant  asso- 
ciations and  joys,  in  order  to  take  up  a  permanent  resi- 
dence in  Scotland.  I  had  known  her  in  our  OAvn  country ; 
had  been  w^ell  acquainted  with  her  parents  while  they 
lived,  and  her  brothers  and  sisters,  who  are  still  living; 
and  could  not  therefore  be  ignorant,  how  much  she  suf- 
fered, and  how  much  she  sacrificed  in  fulfilling  her  pur- 
pose. I  asked  her  one  day  why  she  did  not  take  a  differ- 
ent course,  and  permit  her  husband  to  go  abroad,  and 
transact  his  business  without  her.  Her  answer,  disinter- 
ested as  it  was  beautiful,  was,  that  undoubtedly  her  hus- 
band would  consent  to  such  a  course,  but  that  she  could 
not  bear  to  see  him  spend  his  life  in  labor  without  the 
consolations  of  a  home.  In  this  generous  answer  I  recog- 
nized the  expression  of  a  great  truth,  which  seems  to 
me  to  have  a  close  connection  with  man's  happiness.  It 
is,  that  man  without  woman  has  not,  and  can  not  have  a 
HOME.  He  may  have  a  place,  a  locality,  a  country  per- 
haps; but  a  home,  the  resting-place  of  hopes  and  desires, 
the  locality  of  the  heart's  sacred  affections,  he  has  not, 
and  can  not  have,  without  woman. 

The  vessel  on  the  ocean  is  one  of  the  great  schools  of 
humanity,  and  I  confess  I  came  on  board  iji  the  humble 
spirit  of  a  learner.  What  then  is  the  first  important 
lesson  which  we  learn  on  board  the  Arctic?  To  me  it  is 
so  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  relation  to  it. 
It  is  that  great  lesson  which  is  taught  on  the  land  as 
■well  as  on  the  ocean,  taught  in  the  humblest  cottage  as 
well  as  in  the  abodes  of  refinement  and  wealth,  taught 
by  all  history  and  by  all  sound  philosophy,  that  the  family 
institution,  established  on  Christian  principles,  is  the 
great  and  indispensable  foundation  of  all  social  morals. 
What  then  shall  be  said  of  the  writings  of  Fourier,  of 
Robert  D.  Owen,  and  others  among  the  modern  Socialists, 
both  in  Amei'ica  and  Europe,  w  ho  are  understood  to  inti- 
mate the  instability  of  this  great  truth,  and  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  another 
and  improved  state  of  things?  The  answer  is,  that  the 
truth  does  not  fear  discussion.    The  social  system  can 


undoubtedly  l»e  imitroved  in  many  respects;  and  the 
writings  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which  have  ei- 
dted  BO  much  Bolicitndc,  may  be  fonnd  in  the  end  auxil- 
iary to  such  imjjrovenient.  We  hope  it  will  l>e  so.  But 
the  basis  of  all  good  and  true  society,  which  is  found  in 
Christian  marriage  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  family, 
can  not  ]>e  altered.  It  is  the  development  of  infinite 
wisdom,  and  can  no  more  change  than  God  can  change. 

I  would  close  abniptly,  were  it  not  that  a  friend  at  my 
elbow  ijiquircs,  Wliat  is  V)  be  done  with  thobe  who  prac- 
tically reject  marriage;  and  whether  that  class  of  per- 
sons, who  are  familiarly  called  "  old  ba^-helors,"  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  friends  or  the  enemies  of  the  horoan 
race?  In  reply  to  this  well-meant  interrogation  it  is 
proper  to  say,  that  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  con- 
demn or  to  judge  persons  in  the  mass.  There  may  be 
men  who  would  quickly  and  gladly  adjust  themselves  to 
this  fundamental  relation  of  life,  if  they  were  not  pre- 
vented by  the  unavoidable  necessities  of  their  position. 
But  with  those  men,  who  do  not  marry  because  they  are 
too  indolent  to  support  a  family,  or  because  they  have  no 
just  appreciation  of  woman,  I  have  but  little  patience. 
I  could  say  with  Socrates,  "I  would  beat  them,  if  I  were 
not  angry." 

I  saw  one  of  this  class  of  persons  on  board  the  Arctic. 
Soon  after  we  commenced  our  voyage,  and  when  we  had 
hardly  lost  sight  of  the  highlands  of  New  Jersey,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  seated  near  him ;  and  incidentally  heard  him 
make  a  remark  which  pained  me  much;  but  which  re- 
vealed, as  it  seemed  to  me,  his  social  position.  Some 
days  afterward  I  saw  him  walking  the  deck  alone.  He 
walked  rapidly.  When  he  passed  near  a  lady,  esijecially 
a  lady  resting  on  the  arm  of  her  husband,  he  instinct- 
ively increased  his  distance  from  them,  as  if  conscious 
that  his  presence  in  too  close  proximity  had  something 
of  contamination  in  it.  He  was  of  the  middling  bight. 
His  dress  showed  that  it  had  experienced  no  wife's  care. 
His  arms  were  long,  and  hung  lazy  and  dangling  at  his 
side,  as  if  they  had  been  loosened  at  the  shoulder  blades. 
He  wore  a  straggling  white  hat,  which  was  imperfectly 
adjusted  to  his  head,  besides  being  disfigured  with  a  vari- 
ety of  indentations.  His  beard  I  judged  to  be  of  four 
days'  growth.  His  eye  was  restless,  and  had  that  sinister 
expression,  which  seemed  to  say,  "I  have  no  friend,  and 
I  hate  every  body." 

When  I  saw  this  poor  man,  I  ceased  to  be  angry — not 
because  I  ceased  to  have  cause  of  anger,  but  because 
anger  w-as  merged  in  pity.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
when  he  stood  before  me,  written  over  and  published  to 
the  world  by  the  marks  upon  him,  as  a  fruitless  and 
flowerless  solitude,  a  beginning  without  a  known  or 
knowable  end,  an  inchoate  but  incomplete  humanity,  a 
dislocated  fragment  of  existence ! 

WOMEN  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Ix  our  glorious  struggle  for  liberty,  the  women  of  our 
country  were  not  idle,  and  while  we  raise  monuments  to 
the  heroes  of  seventy-six,  let  us  cherish  with  grateful 
hearts,  the  memory  of  that  noble  woman  who  molded  the 
mind  of  Washington,  and  of  thousands  who  suffered  and 
toiled  that  we  might  be  free.  Though  woman  went  not 
often  to  the  field  of  battle,  yet  it  was  for  her  that  the 
soldier  fought  and  bled.  She  armed  and  clothed  him  for 
his  long  marches,  cheering  his  gloomy  heart  as  he  went 
forth  to  the  contest.  It  was  her  angel  smile  that  wel- 
comed him  returning  from  victory;  or,  if  he  was  borne 
faint  and  wounded  from  the  conflict,  her  gentle  spirit 
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watched  his  couch  of  pain,  ministering  to  his  wants,  and 
soothing  his  hours  of  agony. 

The  proud  banners  of  our  republic  that  floated  over  so 
many  battle-fields,  were  wrought  by  their  fair  hands,  and 
formed  the  only  shroud  of  many  a  brave  soldier.  While 
our  famished  armies  wandered  with  bai-e  feet  over  the 
burning  south  or  frozen  north,  pursued  by  an  insulting 
foe,  the  weary  soldier  lifted  his  eyes  to  that  standard 
sheet,  and  at  the  thought  of  the  hands  that  wove  it 
pressed  on  with  lighter  step.  When  they  met  their  proud 
oppressors  in  the  field,  when  the  ranks  of  liberty  were 
breaking,  even  then  our  retreating  yeomanry  looked  up 
to  where  the  nation's  flag  still  floated ;  and  as  its  thii'teen 
stars  gleamed  upon  them  through  the  smoke  of  battle, 
the  memory  of  home  and  loved  ones  nerved  their  souls 
anew.  Again  they  plunged  into  the  fight,  nor  ceased 
their  rallying  shout  till  victory  descended  on  its  gilded 
summit. 

HYMN  FOE,   MIDNIGHT. 

BT  CHARLES   WESLET. 

While  midnight  shades  the  earth  o'erspread, 

And  vail  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
Nature  reclines  her  weary  head, 

And  care  respires,  and  sorrows  sleep: 
My  soul  still  aims  at  nobler  rest, 
Aspiring  to  her  Savior's  breast. 

Aid  me,  ye  hov'ring  spirits  near, 

Angels,  and  ministers  of  grace; 
Who  ever,  while  yon  guard  us  here, 

Behold  your  heavenly  Father's  face! 
Gently  my  raptured  soul  convey 
To  regions  of  eternal  day. 

Fain  would  I  leave  this  earth  below, 

Of  pain  and  sin  the  dark  abode; 
Where  shadowy  joy,  or  solid  woe, 

Allures  or  tears  me  from  my  God; 
Doubtful  and  insecure  of  bliss, 
Since  death  alone  confirms  me  his. 

Till  then,  to  sorrow  born,  I  sigh. 

And  gasp,  and  languish  after  home; 
Upward  I  send  my  streaming  eye, 

Expecting  till  the  Bridegroom  come: 
Come  quickly.  Lord,  thy  own  receive; 
Now  let  me  see  thy  face  and  live. 

Absent  from  thee,  my  exiled  soul, 

Deep  in  a  fleshy  dungeon  groans; 
Around  me  clouds  of  darkness  roU, 

And  laboring  silence  speaks  my  moans: 
Come  quickly.  Lord!  thy  face  display, 
And  look  my  darkness  into  day. 

Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  death,  are  o'er. 

If  thou  reverse  the  creature's  doom: 
Sad  Rachel  weeps  her  loss  no  more. 

If  thou,  the  God,  the  Savior  come; 
Of  thee  possess'd,  in  thee  we  prove. 
The  light,  the  life,  the  heaven  of  love. 

THE  LOVE  OF  A  MOTHER. 

It  is  not  prosperity,  with  its  smiles  and  beauty,  that 
tries  the  purity  and  fervor  of  a  mother's  love;  it  is  in  the 
dark  and  dreary  precincts  of  adversity,  amid  the  cold 
frowns  of  an  unfeeling  world,  in  poverty  and  despair,  in 
sickness  and  sorrow,  that  shines  with  a  brightness  beyond 
mortality,  and  stifling  the  secret  agonies  of  its  own  bo- 
som, strives  but  to  pour  balm  and  consolation  on  the 
wouhded  sufferer;  and  the  cup  of  misery,  filled  as  it  is  to 
overflowing,  serves  but  to  bind  them  more  firmly  and 
dearly  to  each  other,  as  the  storms  of  winter  but  bid  the 


sheltering  ivy  twine  itself  more  closely  round  the  with- 
ered oak. 

Absence  can  not  chill  a  mother's  love,  nor  can  even 
vice  itself  destroy  a  mother's  kindness.  The  lowest  deg- 
radations of  human  frailty  can  not  wholly  blot  out  the 
remembrance  of  the  first  fond  yearnings  of  young  affec- 
tion, or  the  faint  memorial  of  primeval  innocence;  nay, 
it  seems  as  if  the  very  consciousness  of  the  abject  state 
of  her  en-ing  child  more  fully  developed  the  mighty  force 
of  that  mysterious  passion,  which  can  forget  and  forgive 
all  things;  and  though  the  youth  of  her  fairest  hopes 
may  be  as  one  cast  off"  from  God  and  man,  yet  will  she 
not  forsake  him,  nor  upbraid  him,  but  participate  in  all 
things  save  his  wickedness ! 

I  speak  not  of  a  mother's  agonies,  when  bending  over 
the  bed  of  death!  nor  of  Rachel  weeping  for  her  chil- 
dren, because  they  were  not ! 

The  love  of  a  father  may  be  as  deep  and  sincere,  yet  it 
is  calmer,  and  perhaps  more  calculating,  and  more  fully 
directed  in  the  great  period  and  ends  of  life ;  it  can  not 
descend  to  those  minutiae  of  affection,  those  watchful 
cares  for  the  minor  comforts  and  gratifications  of  exist- 
ence, which  a  mother,  from  the  finer  sensibility  of  her 
nature,  can  more  readily  and  duly  appreciate. 

Can  there  be  a  being  so  vile  and  odious,  so  dead  to 
nature's  impulse,  who  in  return  for  such  constant  care 
and  unvarying  kindness,  can  willingly  or  heedlessly 
wound  the  heart  that  cherished  him,  and  forsake  the 
lonely  one,  who  nursed  and  sheltered  him;  who  can 
madly  sever  the  sweetest  bonds  of  human  union;  and 
bring  down  the  gray  hairs  of  his  parents  with  sorrow  to 
the  gi'ave ;  who  can  leave  them  in  their  old  age  to  soli- 
tude and  poverty,  while  he  wantons  in  the  pride  of  unde- 
served prosperity  ? 

If  there  be,  why,  let  them  abjure  the  name  of  man, 
and  herd  with  the  beasts  that  perish,  or  let  him  feel  to 
distraction  that  worst  of  human  miseries, 

"How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child." 

THE    SPIRIT  OF  POESY. 
"  As  nightingales  do  upon  glow-worms  feed, 
So  poets  live  upon  the  living  light 
Of  nature  and  of  beauty — 
Feeding  their  souls  upon  the  soft,  and  sweet, 
And  delicate  imaginings  of  song." 

The  most  exquisite  things  in  nature  please,  we  know 
not  why ;  sunset,  a  still  lake,  the  roaring  rush  of  ocean 
on  the  rocks,  the  mist  rolling  up  a  mountain,  the  golden 
and  green  light  glancing  through  the  undulating  leaves 
of  a  forest — flowers,  odors,  music,  motions  graceful  as  a 
feathery  acacia,  or  terrible  as  a  tempest — all  in  wliich 
there  is  beauty,  beauty  alone,  without  the  utility  that  at 
once  connects  an  object  with  earth,  pleases  with  the  im- 
possibility of  defining  wherefore.  They  speak  to  the 
soul,  and  the  soul  comprehends  their  language,  though 
material  organs  can  not  express  the  subtile  spiritual  ideas 
they  awaken.  It  is  a  silent  emotion  of  which  the  dilated 
up-raised  eye,  the  parted  lips,  and  cheek  pale  with  the 
presence  of  the  Spiritual,  are  the  only  interpreters. 
Hence,  says  Wordsworth, 

"  1  have  felt 
A  passion  that  distnrb'd  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interpos'd, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  sun, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  on  the  mind  of  man." 
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"RaN  FOR  THE  DOCTOR." 

"RunI  tell  \i\m  to  come  twitantli/.  Poorl'.obhy!  How 
he  cries!  It  muHt  be  the  plum-inKMinf,'  that  has  dis- 
agreed with  him!  Jane,  bring  Daffy!  And  if  you  can't 
find  it  in  tlie  right  hand  pantry-shelf,  look  into  the  med- 
icine-chest for  the  I'resorvative.  Perhaps  the  doctor 
isn't  at  home,  and  the  medicine  will  do  the  child  good 
in  the  mean  time.  Quick,  Jane!  If  you  can't  find 
Daffy  or  the  Preservative,  bring  the  Syrup  of  Poppies. 
.     .     .     Ah!  you've  got  Daffy?     Now,  Jane,  a  teasi)oon  !" 

You  know  the  opportunity  of  physicking  a  baby  is  not 
to  be  missed.  Medicine  is  meant  to  do  children  "  good," 
and,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  given.  If  a  child  cries,  run 
for  the  doctor.  But  sometimes  doctors  are  wanted  in 
two  or  three  places  at  once.  So,  to  provide  against  that 
contingency,  run  to  the  medicine-chest  for  DafFy,  popi)ie3, 
or  calomel.  Give  one,  or  all  of  them.  You  can  then 
watch  their  effects,  and  test  the  powers  of  the  different 
medicines. 

The  child  cries!  It  must  be  ill.  Fetch  the  Elixir! 
It  costs  only  eighteenpence  a  bottle — "  a  real  blessing  to 
mothei's,"  ignorant  ones  especially.  Let  any  honest  in- 
vidual  hint  that  the  child  has  eaten  too  much,  and  the 
answer  is,  "Nonsense!  What  can  you  know  of  that? 
The  child  is  ill!  Any  one  may  see  that  with  half  an 
eye.    Hand  over  the  bottle  and  the  spoon." 

"  Ah !  here  comes  the  doctor !"  Here  he  comes,  indeed  ! 
"What  is  the  matter?"  "Ah,  sir!  he  cries,  and  cries, 
and  cries  so,  the  poor  dear  must  be  ill !"  "  What  has  he 
been  eating?"  "He  has  only  had  some  plum-pudding, 
and  a  very  tiny  little  bit  of  cake  with  comfits,  and  an 

apple,  and" "Why,  the  child  has  eaten  too  much!" 

"La,  sir,  it  can't  be;  his  appetite  is  remarkably  small — 

quite — quite — quite" "Ah,  I  see!    Well,  you  must 

wait  till  morning.  We  shall  see  how  he  is  then." 
"  Wait,  sir — tcait?  Why,  the  child's  quite  ill!  He  must 
have  some  medicine."  "The  child  is  ill — that  is  true; 
but  it  is  w'ith  overgorging — medicine  would  only  make 
matters  worse.  Leave  nature  to  relieve  herself.  He  will 
be  better  in  the  morning."  "Won't  you  give  him  a  little 
Daffy?"  "0,  rank  poison!"  "What!  poison?  I  have 
given  it  to  him  fifty  times,  and  he  has  always  been  the 
better  for  it.  I  have  given  him  some  now."  "What? 
DafFy,  plum-pudding,  comfits,  apples,  etc. !  Why,  the  child 
must  have  the  strength  of  a  horse  to  survive  all  that !" 

Doctors  dare  not  always  be  honest  to  customers,  else 
they  would  oftener  speak  out  their  mind  freely,  as  this 
honest  but  rather  rough  doctor  did.  People  loill  have 
physic.  What  else  is  the  use  of  doctors  but  to  prescribe 
physic  for  people?  Mothers  think  their  children  are  not 
done  justice  to  unless  the  doctor  is  drenching  them  with 
black  draught  and  such  like.  The  doctor  may  give  ad- 
vice about  regularity  of  living  and  simplicity  of  diet; 
but  what  does  he  know  of  that?  Cooks  and  nurses  are 
much  more  likely  to  understand  meats — let  the  doctors 
stick  to  physic !  He  may  tell  the  nurse  not  to  bandage 
the  child  tightly,  and  to  avoid  pins;  but  "what  can  he  know 
of  child's  clothes,  or  of  their  proper  fastenings?"  No! 
there  is  old  Betty,  the  nurse,  who  is  the  standard  author- 
ity in  all  such  matters.  The  doctor  may  tell  the  mother  to 
give  her  children  exercise :  but  does  not  she  know  better? 
If  they  scamper  about,  won't  they  spoil  their  clothes? 
And  if  the  little  things  should  grow  weak,  sickly,  and 
diseased,  why,  then,  the  order  can  be  given  to  run  for  the 
doctor!  If  he  tells  the  housewife  to  ventilate  the  chil- 
dren's sleeping-room — ^to  open  the  doors  and  windows  fre- 
quently, that  the  thorough  draught  may  blow  through 


and  sweeten  the  rooms — "0,  the  cluldren  will  get  their 
deaths  of  cold."  And  if  they  should  then  become  pale 
and  fragile,  weak  in  the  chest  and  delicate  in  the  diges- 
tion, on  the  slighti^st  ailment  or  trouble,  tlieii — run  for 
the  doctor!  Thc^y  had  better  run  for  the  glazier  to  put  a 
ventilator  in  the  window;  or  for  the  carpenU.T  to  bore 
ventilating  holes  in  the  door;  or,  better  than  all,  send 
the  children  out  to  Doctor  Greenfields,  and  get  the  hue 
of  health  back  into  their  cheeks  again. 

Screw  the  ribs  within  stays;  strap  up  the  chest  so 
that  vulgar  nature  shall  l>e  kept  within  fashionable 
bounds;  and  then,  if  vertigo,  nervousness,  indigestion, 
or  consurnjttion  should  ensue — run  for  the  doctrjr! 

Let  young  ladies  expose  their  chests  in  hot,  draughty 
rooms,  where  they  are  alternat<;ly  half  stifled  and  half 
frozen — taking  now  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  and  then  an  ice — 
dashing  through  a  waltz  at  fever-heat,  and  next  minute 
cooling  themselves  by  standing  in  the  passage  or  the 
doorway;  and  then,  if  a  fit  of  coughing,  or  a  sore  throat, 
or  inflamed  lungs  should  ensue — run  for  the  doctor! 

Shut  out  the  light,  and  shut  out  the  air;  use  cold 
water  sparingly,  and  hot  water  "mixed  with  sterner 
stuff"  copiously  within;  take  liqueurs,  pastry,  pepper, 
and  ale,  mixed  with  cheese,  nuts,  wine,  and  olives;  sit 
up  late,  and  wear  little  shoe-leather;  when  you  go 
abroad,  ride  in  a  carriage;  and  when  you  sit  at  home, 
soak  and  eat,  poking  round  the  fire,  with  all  the  win- 
dows listed  up  so  as  to  keep  out  "the  draught;"  and 
depend  upon  it,  there  will  be  no  want  of  bad  health ;  and 
the  cry  will  be  very  frequent  of  "run  for  the  doctor." 

If  people  could  run  for  a  little  common  sense,  even 
though  they  paid  well  for  it,  it  would  be  much  better  for 
them.  But  common  sen.se  is  still  at  a  heavy  discount 
where  health  is  concerned. 


THE  DEAD  LIVE. 


BT    REV.    ORVII,I.«    DEWEY. 


I  HAVE  seen  one  die:  she  was  beautiful;  and  beautiful 
were  the  ministries  of  life  that  were  given  her  to  fulfill. 
Angelic  loveliness  enrobed  her,  and  a  grace,  as  if  it  were 
caught  from  heaven,  breathed  in  every  tone,  hallowed 
every  affection,  shone  in  every  action,  invested,  as  a  halo, 
her  whole  existence,  and  made  it  a  light  and  a  blessing, 
a  charm  and  a  vision  of  gladness,  to  all  around  her ;  but 
she  died!  Friendship,  and  love,  and  parental  fondness, 
and  infant  weakness,  stretched  out  their  hands  to  save 
her;  but  they  could  not  save  her:  and  she  died!  WTiat! 
did  all  that  loveliness  die?  Is  there  no  land  of  the 
blessed  and  the  lovely  ones  for  such  to  live  in?  Forbid 
it,  reason,  religion!  bereaved  aflFection  and  undying  love, 
forbid  the  thought !  It  can  not  be  that  such  die  in  God's 
counsels,  who  live  even  in  frail  human  memory  forever. 

I  have  seen  one  die — in  the  maturity  of  every  power, 
in  the  earthly  perfection  of  every  faculty;  when  many 
temptations  had  been  overcome,  and  many  hard  lessons 
had  been  learned;  when  many  experiments  had  made 
virtue  easy,  and  had  given  a  facility  to  action,  and  a  suc- 
cess to  endeavor;  when  wisdom  had  been  learned  from 
many  mistakes,  and  a  skill  had  been  laboriously  acquired 
in  the  use  of  many  powers ;  and  the  being  I  looked  upon 
had  just  compassed  that  most  useful,  most  practical  of  all 
knowledge,  how  to  live,  and  to  act  well  and  wisely.  The 
dead  carry  our  thoughts  to  another  and  a  nobler  exist- 
ence. They  teach  us,  and  especially  by  all  the  strange 
and  seemingly  untoward  circumstances  of  their  depart- 
ure from  this  life,  that  they  and  we  shall  live  in  a  future 
state  forever. 
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Cicero's  Tuscitlan  Disputations.  With  English  JVotes, 
Critical  arid  Explanatory.  By  Charles  Anthon,  LL,  D.  New 
York:  Harper  Sf  Brothers.  1852. — The  best  of  this  edition,  a 
duodecimo  volume  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pages,  is 
founded  on  those  of  Kuhner  and  Tischer,  amended,  however,  as 
Dr.  Anthon  says,  "throughout  in  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  best  philologists."  Much  care  has  been  exhibited 
ill  the  preparation  of  the  notes,  and  we  think  the  public  will  not 
be  disappointed  in  the  work.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Derby  &  Co.,  Main-street,  for  a  copy  of  the  work,  who  have  it 
on  sale  in  any  quantity  to  meet  demands. 

Select  British  Eloquence,  embracing  the  best  Speeches 
entire,  of  the  most  eminent  orators  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
last  two  centuries;  with  Sketches  of  their  Lives,  an  Estimate 
of  their  Genius,  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By 
Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Yale  College  — 
These  examples  of  eloquence  are  speeches  made  in  the  British 
Parliament  and  elsewhere  on  various  subjects,  by  Sir  John  El- 
liot, the  first  martyr  to  liberty  under  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  Earl 
of  Strafford,  Lord  Digby,  Lord  Belhaven,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Mr.  Pulteney,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Mansfield, 
Edmund  Burke,  Henry  Grattan,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
Charles  James  Fox,  William  Pitt,  Lord  Erskine,  John  Philpot 
Cnrran,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  George  Canning,  and  Lord 
Brougham;  and  from  the  letters  of  Junius.  These  specimens 
are  comprised  in  a  large-sized  octavo  volume,  gotten  up  in  the 
usual  neat  style  of  the  Harpers.  The  editor.  Dr.  Goodrich,  is 
well  known  for  his  attainments  in  rhetoric,  and  we  have  from  his 
pen  a  work  that  will  be  highly  prized.  On  sale  by  H.  W, 
Derby  &  Co.,  Main-street,  below  Fourth. 

Ray's  Algebra.  Part  Second.  An  Analytical  Treatise, 
designed  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  Cincinnati:  W.  B.  Smith 
Sf  Co.  1852. — We  learn  that  four  editions  of  this  work  have 
already  been  published.  Its  merits  are  of  a  very  superior  char- 
acter. Prepared  by  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  himself  for 
some  twenty  years  to  the  education  of  youth,  and  with  a  view 
specially  to  the  demands  of  American  colleges  and  seminaries, 
it  has  claims  beyond  any  translation  or  any  foreign  reprint*  on 
the  subject  of  algebra  with  which  we  are  familiar.  It  has  at 
least  thirty  per  cent,  more  of  matter  than  Bourdon,  and  that 
matter  arranged  in  the  true  style  for  those  who  are  pursuing  a 
mathematical  course.  Young  ladies,  as  well  as  young  men, 
many  of  them  at  least,  expect  to  study  algebra.  To  such  we 
commend,  without  hesitation,  the  present  treatise  as  the  most 
satisfactory  and  complete,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  that  has  yet 
issued  from  the  American  press. 

Knicknacks  from  an  Editor's  Table.  By  L.  Gaylord 
Clark,  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  8^  Co.  1852.— We  predict  for  this  work  an  unusual 
popularity.  Gotten  up  in  a  style  of  great  typographical  neat- 
ness, finely  illustrated,  and  abounding  with  sketches  serious 
and  lively,  paiagraphs  pungent  and  brilliant,  sayings  the  most 
epigrammatic  and  original,  it  has  nothing  to  prevent  its  "run- 
ning widely  in  its  circulation  all  over  the  country." 

Curiosities  of  the  Microscope,  by  Rev.  Joseph  N.  Wythes, 
M.  D.,  of  the  Philadelphia  conference,  is  the  name  of  a  neat 
little  volume  published  by  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia. 
Its  object  is  the  illustration  of  the  minute  parts  of  the  creation 
in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  tiie  young.  The  work  is 
embellished  with  several  colored  illustrations.  The  well-known 
familiarity  of  brother  Wythes  with  matters  of  natural  science 
will  secure  this  little  volume  a  wide  circulation. 

An  Address  to  the  Female  Students  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  College  has  been  forwarded  us  by  Dr. 
Cornell,  which  we  have  read  with  great  satisfaction.  We  hope 
yet  to  see  the  day  when  females  will  enjoy  the  same  high  privi- 
leges in  regard  to  a  medical  education  as  do  the  male  sex.  In 
society  there  are  multitudes  who  would  prefer  a  skillful  doc- 
tress  to  a  doctor,  and  we  see  no  good  reason  for  not  gratifying 
,  this  desire.  Let  there  be  entire  fairness  in  all  our  relations 
in  life. 
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The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine, /or  JVorcmipr,  has 
a  most  capital  likeness  of  Rev.  William  Moister,  the  well-known 
Wesleyan  missionary  to  Africa.  They  know  how  to  engrave  in 
England;  and  we  long  to  see  the  day  when  steel  portraits  in  this 
country  will  reach  the  perfectness  of  the  transatlantic  artists. 
Among  the  articles  in  the  number  is  one  on  the  Rev.  Howell 
Harris,  "the  first  itinerant  preacher  in  Wales,"  which  we  see 
has  been  copied  by  our  friend  of  the  Western  Advocate  of  De- 
cember 1st.  The  Wesleyan  Magazine  can  be  obtained  of  Mr. 
Post,  of  this  city,  at  about  four  dollars  a  year;  or  where  he  pays 
the  postage,  the  total  cost  annually  will  be  four  dollars  and 
a  half. 

Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  though  not  designed  for 
ladies,  has  in  each  issue  a  large  amount  of  practical  matter,  an 
acquaintance  with  which  would  injure  no  one,  male  or  female. 

Littell's  Living  Age  maintains  its  envious  excellence  and 
popularity.  Among  the  poetical  selections,  we  notice,  in  a  late 
number,  the  following  on  Hagar  and  Ishmael: 

"  They  sank  imid  the  wilderness. 
The  weary  and  forsaken; 
She  gave  the  boy  one  faint  caress. 
And  prayed  he  might  not  waken. 

Far,  far  away  the  desert  spread; 

Ah!  love  is  fain  to  cherish 
The  vainest  hopes;  but  now  she  said, 

Let  me  not  see  him  perish. 

Then  spoke  the  Lord,  and  at  his  word 

Sprang  forth  a  little  fountain. 
Pure,  cold  as  those  whose  crystal  hoard 

Is  in  some  pine-clad  mountain, 

O,  blessed  God!  thus  does  thy  power, 

When,  worn  and  broken-hearted, 
We  sink  beneath  some  evil  hour. 

And  deem  all  hope  departed. 

Then  doth  the  fountain  of  thy  grace 

Rise  up  within  the  spirit. 
And  we  are  strengthened  for  that  race 

Whose  prize  we  shall  inherit." 

The  Beauty  of  Holiness,  and  Sabbath  Miscellany,  is 
the  name  of  a  new  work  on  holiness,  issued  by  Rev.  C.  E. 
Weirich,  of  the  Pittsburg  conference.  Scott  &  Bascom,  Colum- 
bus, are  the  publishers.  The  matter  of  the  work  is  good,  the 
typography  fine,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  work  very 
inviting.     Price,  one  dollar  per  year. 

The  Westminster  Review,  for  October,  republished  by 
L.  Scott  Sf  Co.,  N.  Y.,  does  not  seem  to  change  at  all  in  its 
tactics.  We  only  take  it  to  know  what  "  the  reformers  in 
religion  "  are  about. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature,  pub- 
lished at  New  York,  by  W.  H.  Bidwell,  at  five  dollars  per  year, 
has,  in  its  November  number,  an  excellent  mezzotint  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  old  age.  It  is  by  John  Sartain,  and 
reflects  great  credit  on  his  skill  as  an  engraver.  The  selections 
of  the  Eclectic  are  made  with  remarkable  taste  and  skill,  and 
the  periodical  is  altogether  worthy  of  a  large  circulation. 

The  National  Magazine,  Abel  Stevens,  Editor,  has,  as 
its  leading  or  opening  article,  a  biographical  sketch  of  Fitz- 
Green  Halleck,  with  a  portrait  accompanying.  The  illustrated 
life  of  Johnson  is  continued.  A  portrait  of  Samuel  Hoi)kins, 
D,  D.,  and  one  of  Charles  Elliott,  D.  D.,  Editor  of  the  Western 
Christian  Advocate,  is  furnished  The  friends  of  the  latter, 
however,  think  the  portrait  too  young  by  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  We  presume  the  cut  was  a  copy  of  a  portrait  taken 
about  that  long  ago.  The  reading  matter  of  the  National  is 
pure  and  excellent,  and  we  wish  it  a  fair  field  and  a  boundless 
popularity.  Tliere  is  room  for  us  all  in  which  to  operate,  and 
there  is  work  enough  in  the  world  to  call  forth  our  best  energies 
and  skill.  Let  us  all  perform  vigorously  our  part  in  that  great 
work. 
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The  readers  of  the  Ladiei'  Repoiitory  hare  alreadr  learned, 
from  other  soorcei,  that  my  editorial  connection  with  the  work 
waj  mo«t  unexpected  to  me  in  thi-  beginning,  and  haa  been  only 
continued  till  the  Hook  Committee,  with  whom  ii  lodged  the 
power  to  fill  vacanciei  in  the  editorial  ofBcet  of  the  C'horch, 
coold  conveniently  provide  for  the  place. 

Doring  the  five  months  in  which  my  name  hat  appeared  ai 
editor,  my  connection  with  tiie  work  hai  been  slight  and  inter- 
rupted. Circanikt.-inces  have  permiUed  me  only  to  viiit  the 
office  in  Cincinnati  once  a  month,  to  look  over  such  articlei  as 
might  then  be  on  hand  from  correspondents,  and  to  aid  in  making 
op  the  monthly  nnmbers.  Even  the  Editor's  Table  for  October, 
November,  and  December  was  written,  not  by  me,  but  by  Mr. 
Erwin  House,  Assistant  Editor  in  the  Cincinnati  Book  Concern, 
who,  in  that  capacity,  has  long  and  favorably  been  known. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Book  Committee,  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember last,  Rev.  Davis  \V.  Clark,  D.  D.,  was  elected  Editor, 
and  to  him  will  hereafler  be  committed  the  interests  of  this  be- 
loved periodical. 

In  issuing  the  number  for  August,  the  first  number  in  which 
appeared  my  name  as  editor,  I  refrained  from  making  any  formal 
salutatory,  which  editors  usually  make  on  taking  charge  of  any 
periodical,  because,  from  my  conscions  convictions  of  duty,  I 
knew  I  could  not  accept  the  position.  As  the  General  confer- 
ence, however,  had  adjourned  before  I  received  notice  of  my 
election,  I  could  not  decline,  but  had  to  allow  the  use  of  my 
name,  and  to  perform  such  official  duties  as  my  circumstances 
wonld  allow,  till  the  authorities  recosnized  by  the  Discipline  of 
the  Church  could  meet  the  emergency. 

Should  there  appear  in  the  public  mind  any  disposition  to  cen- 
sure me  for  not  accepting  permanently  the  position  to  which  I 
was  so  unexpectedly  to  myself  elevated,  I  can  only  say,  that  my 
decision  was  made  under  convictions  of  duty,  which  I  could  by 
no  means  conscientiously  resist.  Had  I  been  present  at  the 
General  conference  at  the  time  of  my  election,  or  had  I  been 
informed  by  telegraph  of  the  fact  before  the  conference  ad- 
jonmed,  I  should  most  promptly  have  announced  my  decision, 
and  prevented  the  contingency  which  has  occurred. 

Xo  one  can  be  more  deeply  affected  than  am  I  with  sentiments 
of  respect  for  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  the  reverend  and 
venerable  body  of  men  who  officially  called  me  to  the  place  of 
editor.  No  one  can  appreciate  more  highly  than  do  I  the  honor 
and  importance  of  the  position  offered  me.  Xo  position  of  which 
I  can  conceive  appears  to  me  more  congenial  to  my  taste,  appro- 
priate to  my  habits,  or  agreeable  to  my  wishes;  yet  am  I  im- 
pelled, from  deep-seated  sentiments  of  duty,  to  decline  the 
position,  however  high,  honorable,  and  pleasant  it  may  be.  I 
feel  that  I  can  not  yet  be  released  from  the  work  of  education, 
to  which  I  was  called  by  Providence  from  the  days  of  my  youth. 
I  feel  that  I  have  a  special  mission,  which  is  not  yet  fulfilled; 
that  a  special  work  is  committed  to  me,  which  is  not  yet  done. 
Till  that  mission  is  accomplished  and  that  work  done,  I  can  not 
enter  another  field  of  labor,  however  flowery  and  inviting  it  may 
appear. 

There  is,  however,  no  incompatibility  between  the  work  of 
editing  and  of  teaching.  Indeed,  I  must,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  educational  enterprises  in  which  I  am  engaged,  have  the  free 
use,  and,  perhaps,  the  management  of  some  periodical.  But  to 
edit  the  Repository  wonld  require  my  removal  from  the  state,  to 
whose  educational  interests  I  have  been  devoted  for  several 
years  past,  and  which  offers  me  such  a  field  of  usefulness  as  I 
may  in  vain  hope  to  find  in  any  other  state  of  this  Union,  or  in 
any  other  region  on  this  globe.  It  would  require  me,  according 
to  the  usual  arrangements  of  the  office,  to  dissever  my  active 
connection  with  the  cause  of  education,  with  teachers  and 
teaching,  with  schools  and  colleges.  That  I  can  not  yet  do. 
The  time  may  come  when  I  shall  feel  that  my  work  in  i'-s  pres- 
ent department  is  done,  that  the  object  of  my  mission  is  accom- 
plished, and  that  I  am  at  liberty,  with  a  good  conscience  and 
with  the  sanction  of  divine  Providence,  to  leave  to  other  hands 
the  active  operations  of  education,  and  to  devote  myself  to  the 
more  quiet  duties  of  a  literary  office. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  I  resign  to  my  honored  and  estimable 


•accessor  the  Editorial  Chair  and  the  Editorial  Table,  I  may,  as 
has  been  my  custom  for  many  years  pait,  occasionally,  perhaps 
regularly,  meet  the  readers  of  the  Repokitory  in  iu  pages.  I 
may  enjoy,  as  I  hare  often  done,  the  pleasare  of  commonion, 
gentle  reader,  with  thee^ommnnion  of  soul  with  soni,  and  of 
heart  with  heart.  Thus  may  we  keep  np,  for  years  to  come, 
that  pleasant  intercoor»e  which,  in  years  past,  has  been  of 
mutual  interest  to  ni.  .Most  sincerely  and  moit  earnektiy  wonld 
I  commend,  gentle  reader,  to  your  heart  and  to  the  confidence 
of  a  generoas  public  my  successor,  Rer.  Davis  W.  Clark.  He 
is  a  gentleman  of  classic  education,  of  cultivated  taste,  and  of 
most  estimable  character.  From  childhood  he  has  beea  inored 
to  habits  of  industry,  of  thought,  and  of  stody.  He  reeehred 
his  classic  training  under  the  instruction  of  those  noble  men  of 
blessed  memory,  Caldwell  and  Fisk.  He  has  worked  his  own 
way  to  honorable  distinction  as  a  scholar  and  a  writer.  We  bid 
him  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  fair  field  of  nsefulaets  and  of 
honor  spread  out  before  him  in  the  weit.  We  trust  be  will 
never,  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,  regret  leaving  his 
early  home  on  the  sea-girt  isle  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  bis 
pleasant  cottage  residence  among  the  romantic  (leas  of  the 
Hudson. 

I  can  assure  the  readers  of  the  Repository,  that  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  Publishers,  Editors,  and  contribu- 
tors to  render  the  work  even  more  useful,  popnlar,  and  intt^restinc 
than  it  has  ever  yet  been.  The  men  who  have  charge  of  the 
work  are  men  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views,  who  will  not  besi* 
tate  to  adopt  any  improvements  which  experience  may  sagfest 
and  circumstances  render  expedient.  There  need  be  no  fear  of 
continued  success.  The  Repository  will  continue  a  regular  vis- 
itor to  the  home  of  thousands,  ever  welcome,  ever  the  messenfer 
of  useful  knowledge  and  pleasant  suggestions. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  with  a  heart  not  sad,  but  serions; 
with  pleasant,  thongh  pensive  memories  of  the  past;  and  with 
tranquil  and  confident  hopes  of  the  future,  I  bid  yon  an  afTee* 
tionate  good-by.  W.  C.  Lxrri.b£e. 

The  Assistant  Editor  referred  to  above,  having  jnst  now  the 
Editor's  office  all  to  himself,  is  compelled,  afler  having  arranged 
the  present  number,  also  to  close  it  np.  The  reader,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  not  be  disappointed  with  the  articles  presented  him. 
Onr  engra\nnes — three  in  number — must  speak  for  themselves. 
In  every  successive  issue  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  interest 
and  instruct  the  reader.  As  previously  intimated,  we  think 
young  ladies  and  mothers  will  find  in  the  pages  of  the  periodical 
articles  of  a  direct  and  practical  character,  and  such  as  will 
specially  suit  them  in  their  domestic  and  home  relations.  Dr. 
Clark,  whose  salutatory  will  be  given  in  the  next  nnmber,  will 
meet  every  reasonable  expectation  in  regard  to  the  work.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  will  expect,  in  return  for  his  labw, 
to  witness  the  labors  of  others.  The  Repository  can  not  be 
sustained  without  subscribers.  It  must  have  a  large  list — a  list 
such  as  will  not  cramp  the  Publishers  and  the  Editor  in  making 
it  the  first  among  all  the  periodicals  for  ladies.  We  trnst  that 
no  patron  who  has  been  taking  the  work  in  former  years  will 
allow  his  or  her  name  to  be  erased.  We  do  not  wish  to  hear  of 
any  folding  of  hands,  or  shutting  of  eyes,  or  closing  up  of  hearts 
in  this  work.  Let  there  be  an  eflFort,  a  simultaneous  and  a 
hearty  effiart  to  swell  the  subscription  list.  Let  each  one  now 
taking  the  work  appoint  himself  an  agent  for  it,  and  start  oat 
and  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  procuring  subscribers. 
Come,  dear  friends,  do  something  for  a  periodical  whose  aim  is 
to  do  much  for  yon.  Encourage  it  in  its  efforts  to  diffnse  a  pnre 
literature  and  a  true  piety.  Assist  \n  subverting  a  corrupt  and 
infidel  literature.  Mark  for  yourself,  in  the  worker  of  sin,  an 
example  of  acting,  and  let  not  the  zeal  of  the  laborer  for  the 
wrong  exceed  your  labor  for  the  right. 

Could  multiplication  of  words  on  our  part  be  of  any  special 
service,  we  would  not  tire  in  the  work.  But  nobody  wants  to 
hear  simple  declamation.  The  business  of  the  soldier  who  has 
an  enemy  advancing  on  him  is  not  to  sit  down,  and  beat  his 
dram  or  blow  his  fife,  but  to  equip  himself  for  the  contest. 
Let  no  one,  therefore,  who  has  the  opportunity  of  doing  any 
thing  for  the  interests  of  the  Repository  neglect  the  work,  but 
address  himself  to  it  at  once. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  NEW  EDITOR. 

TO  REV.  PROFESSOR  LARRABEE. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  courteously  inviting  me 
to  an  introduction  to  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
Repository  was  duly  received.  To  that  courtesy  I 
must  respond,  in  spite  of  .the  fluttering  of  heart, 
the  hesitation,  and  the  flashes  of  irresolution  to 
which  timid  gentlemen  are  subject  when  suffering 
an  introduction  to  ladies.  The  fair  readers  of  the 
Rep^itory  will  understand  the  confession  that  "  I 
am  caught  in  deshabille."  I  am  called  to  write  on 
an  occasion  of  great  importance  to  me;  for  "first 
impressions"  are  of  vital  and  lasting  moment,  and 
that,  too,  when  my  time,  my  thoughts,  and  my 
heart  are  all  absorbed  in  responsibilities  and  la- 
bors of  another  kind.  Introduced  as  I  am  to  Chris- 
tian ladies,  they  will  exact  no  further  apology  for 
the  above  confession,  nor  yet  for  this  crude  com- 
munication, written  in  little  snatches  of  time,  than 
the  mere  statement  of  the  labors  and  cares  that 
now  occupy  me.  An  important  pastoral  charge  is 
upon  my  hands;  I  am  engaged,  too,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  series  of  meetings  of  great  interest  and 
promise;  our  church  each  successive  evening  is 
filled  with  a  solemn  and  attentive  congregation, 
and  our  altar  is  surrounded  with  weeping  peni- 
tents. Such  is  the  work  in  which  I  am  engaged — 
a  work  that 

"  Might  fill  an  angel's  heart, 
And  filled  a  Savior's  hands." 

Just  as  this  work  was  beginning  to  assume  an 
aspect  of  deep  interest,  I  was  seated  one  day  in 
my  cozy  study,  stringing  together  a  few  thoughts 
for  my  evening  service,  when  I  was  slightly  dis- 
turbed by  a  sudden  and  sharp  ring  of  the  door- 
bell. A  moment  after  the  head  of  '•  the  telegraph 
boy"  peered  in  at  the  door:  "A  dispatch  from 
Cincinnati,  sir.  Answer  wanted."  I  seized  the 
paper,  and  read  its  contents.  No  luckless  wight 
ever  received  a  more  sudden  shock  by  a  broadside 
from  the  professor's  galvanic  battery,  than  that 
streak  of  lightning  from  the  Queen  City  gave  the 
writer  of  this.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  for  the  mo- 
ment, no  thought  of  the  whole  train  was  left;  but, 
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in  their  place,  a  thousand  others  of  widely  different 
character  came  rushing  upon  the  mind.  There  are 
periods  when  an  age  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of 
action  seems  to  be  compressed  into  a  single  hour. 
"What's  to  be  done  ?  How  can  I  tear  myself  away 
from  these  scenes,  labors,  and  friends — all  so  greatly 
endeared  to  me  ?  From  my  first  entrance  upon  the 
work  of  manhood,  these  scenes  and  these  friends 
have  been  familiar  to  me;  and  every  successive 
year  a  new.  strand  has  been  added  to  the  silken 
cord  of  afiection  that  binds  me  to  them.  Even 
from  this  "safe-harbor"  of  Indian  story* — this 
Athens  in  literature  and  queen  of  beauty  upon  the 
Hudson,  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in 
art  would  not  willingly  tear  himself  away.  And 
then,  also,  nearly  ten  years'  devotion  to  the  pas- 
toral work  has  given  me  a  relish  for  its  very  toils 
and  privations.  It  has  been  endeared  to  me  by 
the  blessedness  of  preaching  Christ  crucified  to 
dying  men,  by  the  aflfection  and  kindness  of  the 
people  among  whom  I  have  labored,  and  by  the 
souls  won  to  God.  No  work  on  earth  can  be  more 
delightful  to  him  whose  heart  throbs  in  holy  union 
with  its  objects  and  sympathies.  I  pity  the  Chris- 
tian minister  who  could,  from  any  considerations 
of  mere  taste,  or  of  worldly  ease,  or  worldly  profit, 
sever  himself  from  entire  devotion  to  this  work.  I 
speak  freely  and  warmly,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face 
of  all  that  is  inviting  and  lovely  in  the  post  to 
which  I  am  summoned.  "  What  shall  I  do  ?"  I  in- 
quired of  an  old  veteran  of  the  cross,  whose  locks 
were  bleached  by  the  frosts  of  more  than  eighty 
winters,  and  who  had  battled  in  the  ranks  of  Zion 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  "  I  have  no  doubt," 
he  replied,  "but  that  the  call  is  in  the  order  of 
God's  providence.  It  is  the  call  of  the  Church, 
speaking  through  her  accredited  authorities;  and 
you  must  go."  As  I  spoke  of  the  change  of  situa- 
tion and  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  post,  the  tear 

*The  Indian  name  of  Ponghkeepsie  was  Apponghkeepsing, 
or  "safe-harbor,"  from  the  little  inlet  formed  by  the  Falkill 
where  it  empties  into  the  Hudson.  The  present  village  of 
Ponghkeepsie  has  a  population  of  about  twelve  thousand;  and 
for  beauty  of  situation  and  scenery  lias  but  few  rivals  in  the 
country.  It  is  equally  distinguished  for  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  its  schools.     About  this  place  more  anon. 
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wild  bird,  or  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  sturg,  that 
kiss  their  pictures  in  its  reflecting  wave,  hliould 
enjoy  its  beauty,  no  wliere  in  the  world,  perhaps,  is 
its  parallel  to  be  found.  We  generally  think  of  a 
lake  as  lying  low  in  some  deep  valley,  its  gently 
sloping  shores  diversified  with  fertile  fields,  and 
verdant  meads,  and  sylvan  shades;  but  the  very 
situation  of  this  one  surprised  and  delighted  us. 
Located  near  the  summit  of  "an  exceedijig  high 
mountain,"  a  branch  of  the  Alleghany  range,  and 
said  to  be  the  highest  in  Virginia,  the  Lake  it.self 
is  at  an  elevation  of  full  twelve  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  adjacent  valley;  while  naught, 
save  in  one  place  where  a  few  acres  have  been 
cleared,  disturbs  the  wildness  of  the  forest  and 
of  the  mountain  hights  that  environ  the  solitary 
Lake.  Such  a  Lake,  at  such  an  elevation,  and  in 
such  a  situation,  is  certainly  a  wonder. 

It  may  have  been  its  quiet  placidity  that  earliest 
attracted  us.  Peacefully  lying,  as  it  does,  in  the 
calm  breast  of  the  mountain,  its  waveless  surface 
gives  an  idea  of  repose  as  striking  as  did  ever 
sleeping  innocence  reclining  softly  on  the  bosom 
of  maternal  love.  Around  these  hights  the  fierce 
storms  may  rage,  and  with  relentless  fury  the  angry 
winds  may  sweep  over  these  summits,  but  it  can 
scarcely  ripple  the  smooth  water  below,  so  pro- 
tected is  it  from  the  warring  elements.  When  thus 
we  noticed  its  unrufl9[ed  quiet,  we  could  but  view 
it  as  a  striking  emblem  of  the  good  man's  rest 
amid  the  surrounding  disorder  and  disquietude  of 
earth;  and  we  recalled  that  cheering  declaration, 
"As  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so 
the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people  from  hence- 
forth, even  forever." 

After  all,  we  think  that  one  of  our  first  observa- 
tions was  the  harmony  of  its  surroundings.  Every 
thing  is  in  place.  Not  a  point  nor  curve  in  its 
graceful  shore,  not  a  swell  nor  fall  in  the  mountain- 
sides, not  a  rock,  nor  tree,  nor  shrub  but  adds  to 
its  incomparable  beauty,  and  all  unites  to  form  one 
of  the  loveliest  pictures  of  natural  grandeur  we 
ever  beheld.  Poets  have  dwelt  upon  the  beauties 
of  the  lakes  of  Europe,  and  painters  have  trans- 
ferred their  scenes  to  canvas;  and  we  have  read, 
and  seen,  and  enjoyed  their  joint  productions;  but 
here  is  a  scene  which  might  waken  thoughts  that 
Loch  Lomond  never  inspired — here  is  a  picture 
that  would  yield  to  the  painter's  pencil  lines  of 
beauty.  Nature's  own  wild  beauty,  seldom  else- 
where to  be  found.  Around  it  on  all  sides  are  the 
mountain  hights,  now  bare  and  bleak,  the  scant 
vegetation  seared  and  blighted  by  the  autumn  cold, 
except  where  the  somber  pines  fill  the  ravines  be- 
tween the  hills,  and  where  the  dark  laurel  thicket 
forms  a  verdant  fringe  about  the  shore.  In  summer, 
when  these  mountains  are  clothed  in  a  robe  of  ver- 
dure; when  blushing  Flora  hangs  on  every  spreading 
bough  a  wreath  of  blossoms;  when  the  blooming 
laurel,  and  the  sweet-scented  wild  rose,  and  the 
thousand  flowerets  of  every  tint  and  hue,  that 
wave   like   silvery   tresses    in   the  breeze,  or  peer 


up  like  stars  of  beauty  from  their  mossy  bed;  when 
all  these  present  their  smiling  faces  to  the  laugh- 
ing sunbeams,  and  breathe  out  upon  the  zephyrs 
their  delicious  fragrance;  when  the  cheerful,  gay- 
plumaged,  woodland  choristers,  whose  soft,  melodi- 
ous notes  fall  sweetly  on  the  ear,  and  the  humming 
insects  that,  on  never-tiring  wing,  hurry  from  flower 
to  flower,  and  sport  rejoicingly  in  the  golden  beams 
of  day;  when  all  the  gladsome  throng,  from  open- 
ing  morn  to  eve,  pour  forth,  in  ever-changing 
strains,  their  song  of  praise  to  the  great  Creator, 
then,  it  is  said,  to  the  delighted  senses,  this  charm- 
ing place  resembles  most  an  earthly  paradise.  As 
we  found  it,  it  was  delightful.  The  sear  and  yel- 
low leaf,  tinged  to  a  thousand  shades,  reflected  a 
pleasing,  mellow  radiance,  and  the  alternate  ver- 
dure of  the  hollows  gave  a  contrast  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  making  the  whole  mountain  wear  a  sort  of 
checkered  appearance. 

These  cliffs  themselves  are  grand,  springing  into 
different  forms,  and  piled,  rock  on  rock,  in  enor- 
mous masses.  Some  are  like  huge  towers;  others 
reminded  me  of  the  venerable  ruins  of  some  ancient 
feudal  fortress.  One,  laugh  not,  kind  reader,  at  the 
homely  comparison,  resembles  the  huge  stalk  and 
enormous  head  of  a  mammoth  cabbage.  Some  are 
pyramidal;  others  are  columnar.  In  short,  you  can 
trace  here  shapes  and  resemblances  to  the  full  extent 
of  your  genius  for  comparison.  Many  of  the  rocks 
are  torn  and  separated,  and  large,  deep  fissures  yawn 
between  them.  Detached  fragments,  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  are  lying  confusedly  around,  and  evi- 
dence the  power  of  some  mighty  convulsion  that 
has  thus  rent,  torn,  and  shattered  these  strong 
walls  of  nature. 

Nor  is  this  all  of  interest  about  this  majestic 
peak.  Lifting  its  head  far  above  the  surrounding 
hills,  from  thence  the  eye  can  traverse  a  wide  and 
magnificent  landscape.  Beneath,  on  the  left,  rests 
the  little  valley  of  Sinking  creek,  and  the  smaller 
settlement  of  Clover  Hollow,  the  woods,  fields, 
meadows,  orchards,  roads,  and  buildings  all  mapped 
out  before  us.  There,  stretching  from  north  to 
south,  till  they  are  lost  from  sight  in  the  far-distant 
horizon,  are  the  mountain  ranges  to  which  we  have 
referred,  their  dim  outlines  scarcely  perceptible 
beneath  the  ethereal  drapery  of  blue  that  grace- 
fully conceals  them.  Look  at  those  mountains; 
they  tell  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  great 
universal  Architect !  How  grand  and  noble  they 
appear !  In  those  ranges  what  an  endless  variety, 
and  yet  similarity,  is  found !  There  are  ranges  for 
many  miles  marked  only  by  gentle  undulations; 
then  they  are  interrupted  by  chasms  that  cut  them 
nearly  apart:  then  here  and  there  are  tall  peaks, 
rising  like  enormous  pyramids,  their  tops  hid  be- 
neath the  vaQing  clouds  of  heaven.  Every-where 
they  are  covered  with  the  same  curtains  of  blue; 
every-where  you  see  the  same  scanty  vegetation 
on  their  sides;  you  can  observe  the  same  resem- 
bling swells  and  falls,  and  all  the  bold,  romantic 
mountain  features;  yet  there  is  not  a  mile  but  that 
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seems  dissimilar  to  all  the  rest.  How  wonderful, 
how  full  of  variety  are  the  works  of  God  ! 

Over  and  among  these  distant  hills  the  eye  would 
fall,  here  and  there,  upon  some  opening  in  the  for- 
est, some  distant  settlement,  or  other  object  of 
interest.  Thus  we  saw  the  plains  of  Montgomery, 
and  in  them  the  little  town  of  Blacksburg,  the 
seat  of  the  Olin  and  Preston  Institute,  the  build- 
ings of  which  Avill  form  a  conspicuous  object  from 
hence,  as  the  bright  metal  roof  of  the  Methodist 
church  does  at  present.  Far  off,  in  another  direc- 
tion, we  could  see  the  glare  of  the  court-house 
roof  at  Newbern.  Right  before  us  we  could  trace 
the  windings  of  New  river  for  several  miles;  and  in 
one  place,  where  it  rounds  a  point  beneath  some 
castle-like  cliffs,  we  could  see  its  sparkling,  hurry- 
ing current.  Beyond,  and  at  the  end  of  a  lofty 
peak,  beautifully  called  the  Angel's  Rest,  is  Paris- 
burg,  in  a  delightful  situation  on  the  slope  at  the 
mountain's  base.  To  the  right  was  the  little  val- 
ley of  Doe  creek,  and  beyond  it  the  encircling 
summit  of  the  Salt  Pond  Mountain. 

Amid  all  this  diversity  of  scenery  one  grand 
object  arrested  and  fixed  our  attention.  It  was 
the  Lake,  upon  whose  unruffled  surface  we  looked 
down  from  our  dizzy  hight;  and  which  is  as  re- 
markable for  the  singularity  of  its  origin  as  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery. 

Remounting  our  steeds,  we  descended  to  the 
Lake  shore;  but  unfortunately  there  was  no  boat, 
nor  canoe,  nor  any  floatable  thing,  on  which  we 
could  venture  an  excursion  down  the  Lake,  the 
old  boat  having  rotted  and  sank.  We  had  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  looking  at  it  from  the  shore. 
At  diflferent  points  on  its  surface  we  could  see  the 
old  tree-tops  standing  erect  in  the  water;  for  we 
must  inform  the  reader  that  this  remarkable  Lake 
has  sprung  into  existence  within  the  memory  of 
men  now  living.  Once  this  hollow  was  dry  land, 
and  those  tall  monarchs  of  the  forest  still  standing 
and  visible  beneath  their  enveloping  watery  shroud 
grew  and  flourished  therein.  The  wild  bird  flew 
from  limb  to  limb,  and  nestled  on  those  branches 
now  far,  far  down  beneath  the  wave.  At  the  little 
spring  in  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  was  a  favorite 
lick,  the  resort  of  numbers  of  elk,  deer,  and  wild 
game  of  every  kind.  Through  these  sylvan  mazes 
the  hunter  pursued  his  game,  and  often  camped 
beneath  the  trees.  Hither  the  neighboring  farmers 
came  to  salt  the  cattle  that  grazed  in  the  adjacent 
forest;  and  the  sportive  boys  and  laughing  girls 
came  also,  basket  in  hand,  to  gather,  in  their  sea- 
son, the  rich,  ripe  cranberries  that  grew  in  the 
humid  soil  about  the  spring.  The  small  stream 
from  these  springs  found  a  subterranean  channel, 
through  which  it  passed.  This,  by  some  means, 
became  obstructed,  and  the  water  slowly  rose  to 
the  hight  of  some  seventy-five  feet,  v/hen  it  found 
its  way  through  the  loose  rocks  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  Lake.  In  1806  a  heavy  freshet 
washed  a  huge  bed  of  leaves  against  these  rocks, 
obstructing   again    the   passage   of  Avater,  and   it 


slowly  rose  to  its  present  limits;  and  at  the  hight 
of  a  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  hollow, 
and  twenty-five  above  its  former  level,  it  found  its 
way  over  the  rocks  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  The  stream  it  discharges  is  small, 
and  empties  into  a  stream  leading  to  New  river. 

In  shape  the  Lake  is  irregular,  being  about  a  mile 
in  length  by  a  little  over  half  a  mile  wide.  The 
water  is  as  clear  as  crystal.  Where  it  is  not  too 
deep,  the  pebbles  and  other  objects  on  the  bottom 
are  distinctly  visible,  and  the  eye  can  trace  the 
forms  of  the  giant  tree-trunks,  with  their  spread- 
ing branches,  that  stand  deep  in  the  water. 

"We  intimated  that  the  name  is  unsuitable.  By 
it  many  are  deceived  into  the  opinion  that  it  is 
saline,  but  none  can  be  more  fresh  and  pure.  The 
name  was  given  because  of  the  existence  of  "the 
lick,"  and  from  the  practice  of  salting  cattle  here. 
Most  probably  it  was  at  first  called  the  Salting 
Pond,  and  it  may  have  been  altered  by  use  to  its 
present  form.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  name 
has  gained  usage.  The  more  appropriate  and 
pleasing  one — "the  Mountain  Lake" — has  been 
suggested,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  an  efibrt  will  be 
made  to  establish  this  designation. 

The  place  would  be  more  interesting,  and  the 
examination  of  the  Lake  and  surrounding  scenery 
could  be  more  satisfactorily  made,  would  some 
enterprising  person  undertake  its  improvement.  If 
the  road  to  it  was  bettered,  and  one  was  formed 
around  it,  and  up  to  the  Naked  Knob;  a  conven- 
ient residence  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors,  and  some  boats  constructed,  I  am  satisfied, 
from  the  character  of  the  scenery,  from  its  prox- 
imity to  several  medicinal  springs,  and  from  the 
purity  of  its  atmosphere,  that  it  would  become  the 
favorite  resort  of  the  sight-seeing,  the  pleasure- 
seeking,  and  the  health-desiring  of  our  citizens 
from  far  and  near.  At  present  the  road  to  it  is 
exceedingly  bad,  and  there  is  no  improvement  but 
a  miserable  cabin,  occupied  by  an  old  gentleman, 
who  talks  of  "getting  plank  and  making  a  boat," 
so  that  travelers  may  hereafter  expect  Charon  to 
be  in  readiness  to  conduct  them  over  the  submerged 
forest.  Let  them,  however,  remember  their  din- 
ners, and  risk  the  consequences  of  unpropitious 
weather  or  other  mishap  as  best  they  can. 

The  declining  sun  at  length  admonished  us  that 
we  must  begone.  We  were  soon  equipped,  gave  a 
farewell  glance,  and  trotted  off,  taking,  in  return- 
ing, the  road  leading  down  Doe  creek,  one  of  the 
wildest,  noisiest  little  mountain  streams  we  have 
ever  met  with,  tossing  and  dashing  on  its  down- 
ward course  in  merriest  glee.  Once  this  valley 
was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  ferocious  men;  but  they 
are  gone — some  to  the  gallows,  others  to  parts  un- 
known. We  passed  their  deserted  homes,  soon, 
like  themselves,  to  disappear.  Naught  then  will 
be  left  but  the  memory  of  their  atrocious  crimes, 
which,  in  the  shape  of  frightful  legends,  Avill  be 
handed  to  posterity,  and  will  continue  to  hang 
around  this  valley,  marking  it  as  once  the  dwelling- 
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place  of  men  of  violence  and  blood.  Their  fields 
have  been  turned  into  8tock-farni8;  and  where  once 
their  feet  pressed  the  eartli,  and  their  voices  of 
blasphemy  broke  the  surrounding  btiliness,  is  now 
heard  the  peaceful  tread  and  the  harmless  lowing 
ol  browsing  cattle. 

Our  ride  hunie  was  a  pleasant  one.  Our  trip 
was  free  from  accident,  save  that,  in  his  anxiety 
to  procure  a  Salt  Pond  cane  and  in  the  hurry  of 
departure,  brother  Davis  left  his  umbrella  standing 
against  a  lug  at  the  head  of  the  Lake.  Perchance 
it  is  now  serving  as  a  frail  monument  of  our  visit. 

That  the  day  was  spent  agreeably  and  improv- 
ingly  we  all  felt  at  its  close;  and  we  trust  returned 
with  an  increased  sense  of  the  power,  majesty,  and 
wisdom  of  Him  who  made  these  hills  and  valleys, 
arranging  all  according  to  his  good  pleasure.  We 
doubt  not  that  each  one,  with  greater  awe  than 
ever  before,  said  in  spirit,  with  David,  "O,  Lord, 
how  manifold  are  thy  works;  in  wisdom  hast  thou 
made  them  all!" 
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SociETT,  which  requires  of  man  the  varied  exer- 
cise of  the  numerous  gifts  which  nature  has  dis- 
tributed, seems  to  demand  of  woman  a  tribute 
nearly  uniform. 

Cast  often  by  his  duties  into  a  tempest  of  cares 
and  business,  man  is  drawn  into  a  whirlpool  of 
schemes,  of  projects  and  speculations.  Devoted  to 
occupations  more  peaceful,  sweeter  and  more  con- 
genial, woman  may  tranquilly  number  her  days,  and 
quietly  signalize  them  by  a  thousand  acts  of  virtue. 

To  man  the  avenues  of  grandeur  and  of  power 
are  never  shut,  and  his  deeds  of  heroism  and  valor, 
with  the  trumpet- voice  of  fame,  are  proclaimed  to 
unborn  multitudes,  and  handed  down  to  the  re- 
motest generations.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
his  heroic  deeds  the  marble  is  erected,  the  monumen- 
tal pile  is  reared;  for  this  the  sculptor  exerts  his 
matchless  skill;  for  this  the  canvas  is  made  to  glow; 
while  the  orator,  by  the  magic  of  his  eloquence,  al- 
most raises  from  the  dead  those  whom  the  grave  has 
already  inclosed;  or  the  poet,  by  the  inspiration  of 
his  own  genius,  paints  the  moral  likeness  of  the 
departed,  and  renders  his  fame  immortal. 

Not  so  with  woman.  To  her  the  avenues  of 
power  and  of  grandeur  are  forever  closed;  her  vir- 
tues must  be  exercised  in  the  retirement  of  the 
domestic  circle  and  in  works  of  mercy  and  of 
love.  But  in  the  cloistered  recesses  of  her  own 
peculiar  sphere  are  fully  developed  those  mental 
and  moral  charms  which  illuminate  every  virtue 
and  grace  everv-  action.  It  is  the  province  of 
woman  to  cheer,  to  bless,  and  to  console;  to  highten 
the  hours  of  joy,  and  soothe,  by  kindly  sympa- 
thies, the  bitter  period  of  sorrow  and  pain.      En- 


throned in  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  her  vir- 
tues have  endeared  her,  she  may  form  around  her  a 
sphere  of  affection  and  confidence  of  which  she 
her.self  is  the  center,  and  thuh  widely  dispense  those 
inestimable  gifts  which  increase  the  joys  and  solace 
the  sorrows  of  life. 

Such  was  the  lovely  and  the  loved  one — Miu 
Harriet  Oilruth — to  whose  memory  we  would  be- 
stow some  humble  tribute.  The  record  of  a  char- 
acter of  Eo  much  innocence  and  worth  demands  a 
pen  more  gifted  than  mine;  but  her  eulogy  is  writ- 
ten in  the  heart  of  everj'  one  who  knew  her;  and 
although  this  knowledge  may  be  treasured  in  the 
hearts  of  more  s^fied  ones,  perhaps  the  claims  of 
departed  worth  are  stronger  on  no  one  than  on 
the  writer  of  this  article. 

I  first  knew  Miss  Gilruth  in  the  morning  twilight 
of  sunny  girlhood;  was  then  struck  with  the  inno- 
cent joy  which  illuminated  her  countenance,  as  she 
saw  her  name  enrolled  with  the  pupils  of  the 
Worthington  Seminary.  A  womanly  bearing  at 
that  time  graced  her  deportment,  while  her  whole 
appearance  indicated  a  maturity  of  mind  far  above 
her  years;  and,  as  she  retired  to  her  desk,  a  thought 
passed  through  my  mind,  that  in  her  a  mind  of  no 
ordinary  grade  was  committed  to  my  charge. 

In  this  I  was  not  disappointed.  Success  in  the 
pursuit  of  her  studies  soon  told  to  every  observer 
that  she  could  not  loiter  at  the  threshold  of  the 
temple  of  science,  and  amuse  herself  only  with 
gathering  those  flowers  that  flourish  for  awhile  in 
an  uncultivated  soil;  but  that  she  would  press  to 
its  innermost  temple,  and  inscribe  her  name  be- 
side those  true-hearted  worshipers  "whose  candle 
goeth  not  out  by  night."'  To  a  keen  perception,  an 
intuitive  and  enlightened  judgment,  a  ready  and  re- 
tentive memory,  was  united  a  well-regulated  imag- 
ination, which  aided  her  in  improving  every  ad- 
vantaere  which  her  condition  in  life  afforded.  1 
now  have  the  modest  and  retiring  school-girl  be- 
fore me,  unambitious  of  praise,  noiselessly  pursu- 
ing her  onward  course  through  the  several  depart- 
ments of  science;  ambitious  only  of  deserving  well; 
every  step  she  gained  seemed  a  suflicient  reward 
for  her  exertion,  and  to  facilitate  her  progress. 
Though  her  powers  of  mind  seemed  eminently 
adapted  to  the  pursuit  of  the  sterner  sciences,  yet 
she  fully  appreciated  the  refining  beauties  of  the 
fine  arts — music,  painting,  and  polite  literature 
receiving  that  attention  from  her  characteristic  of 
a  well-balanced  mind;  and  no  department  of  edu- 
cation was  considered  unimportant  that  would  fit 
her  for  usefulness. 

Humble  and  unostentatious,  ever  preferring  oth- 
I  ers   before  herself,  with   an   artless  and  winning 
I  grace  she   gradually  and   imperceptibly  won  her 
!  way  into  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  most 
capricious.     Always  tasteful  in  her  personal  ap- 
pearance, yet,  though  a  child  of  fortune,  when  a 
school-girl,  so  frugal  was  her  wardrobe  that  the 
humblest  member  of  school  might,  in  this  respect, 
feel  on  a  perfect  equality  with  her;  and  being  alike 
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insensible  to  flattery  and  emulation,  she  "would  often 
disclaim  well-earned  praise,  and  by  a  look  or  a 
"word  encourage  the  timid  or  indolent  to  honorable 
and  well-timed  exertion. 

To  this  apparent  self-annihilation  was  united  a 
high  sense  of  honor;  and  it  was  only  when  this  was 
roused  that  self  became  conspicuous  in  her  inter- 
course with  others.  Such  a  soul  could  no  more 
condescend  to  a  low  and  degrading  act  than  the 
unerring  laws  of  nature  could  swerve  from  their 
natural  course.  If  she  ever  were  betrayed  into  an 
act  of  girli.sh  thoughtlessness,  she  needed  no  accuser; 
prompt  to  confess  her  fault,  which  in  her  own 
opinion  was  magnified  rather  than  extenuated:  thus 
exhibiting  a  dignity  of  character  and  sublimity  of 
soul  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  young. 

In  due  time  she  graduated  with  high  honor  from 
the  Worthington  Female  Seminary. 

The  combination  of  so  many  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  was  not  the  result  of  mere  natural 
causes.  Where,  then,  shall  we  look  for  the  true  cause, 
but  to  the  elevating  principles  of  our  holy  religion, 
early  instilled  into  the  young  and  tender  mind  by 
affectionate  but  judicious  parents  ?  Moral  instruc- 
tion commences  in  the  cradle.  The  keen  eye  of 
the  mother  watches  the  developments  of  disposition 
as  they  gradually  unfold,  curbing  those  propensities 
that  require  restraint,  and  cherishing  those  which 
require  culture.  Then,  as  in  the  case  before  us, 
may  their  efforts  be  sanctified  to  the  formation,  iu 
early  life,  of  a  character,  lovely  in  itself,  and  giv- 
ing prospect  of  usefulness  to  others.  A  love  for 
the  study  of  the  Bible  was  early  evinced  by  Miss 
Gilruth;  and  sensible  was  she,  that,  however  gifted 
in  all  the  variety  of  intellectual  accomplishments, 
without  a  heart  in  love  with  the  truths  of  the  Bible 
and  imbued  with  its  spirit,  she  would  be  but  illy 
fitted  to  exert  a  healthful  influence  in  the  world. 
She  retained,  in  all  the  vigor  of  childhood,  unusu- 
ally strong  domestic  affection;  yet  her  affection  for 
the  "loved  ones  at  home  "  proved  no  barrier  to  her 
in  the  path  of  duty.  Neither  had  the  allurements 
of  dress,  the  fascinations  of  amusement,  nor  the 
temptations  to  indolence  which  surrounded  her, 
any  power  to  swerve  her  from  the  promptings  of  a 
noble  nature;  but,  with  the  morning  dews  of  life 
fresh  upon  her,  she  consecrated  her  youthful  vigor 
to  the  calls  of  duty,  and  ceased  not  her  efforts  to  be 
useful  till  summoned  by  death  from  "  labor  to 
reward." 

She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  James  and 
Mary  Gilruth,  formerly  of  the  Ohio  conference,  and 
was  born  December  2,  1824,  in  Gallia  county,  0. 
In  the  language  of  another,  "  She  gave  early  proofs 
of  more  than  ordinary  intellect  and  piety.  Before 
she  had  completed  her  fifth  year  she  had  read  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  regularly  through.  In 
her  eighth  year,  at  a  camp  meeting  near  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  she  was  converted  to  God,  and  united  willi 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  she  re- 
mained an  irreproachable  member  till  dealh.  Being 
reared  by  her  excellent  parents  for  usefulness,  and 


receiving  the  impress  of  those  active  instructors 
under  whose  care  she  had  graduated,  slie  could  not 
be  contented  without  imparting  to  otliers  the  bless- 
ings enjoyed  by  herself.  Though  under  no  neces- 
sity of  teaching  for  a  livelihood,  she  accepted  and 
satisfactorily  filled  honorable  posts  in  family  and 
select  schools  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  But  feeling 
that  a  sense  of  duty  led  her  to  a  more  public  effort 
to  promote  literature  among  young  ladies,  as  her 
father  was  arranging  to  remove  to  the  west,  she  and 
a  younger  sister  went  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  and 
opened  a  seminary  for  young  ladies.  To  this  sem- 
inary the  Iowa  conference  extended  its  patronage. 
Success  crowned  the  effort.  The  school  increased 
in  numbers  and  respectability,  till  it  was  not  sur- 
passed by  any  female  seminary  in  the  state. 

"  Feeling  the  need  of  a  short  respite  from  the 
care  and  labor  which  bore  heavily  upon  her,  she 
came,  in  August  last,  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with 
her  sister  residing  in  Berea,  0.  On  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember her  brother-in-law — Mr.  S.  Hays — was  at- 
tacked witli  cholera,  which  terminated  fatally  the 
next  day.  On  the  morning  of  his  death,  while  la- 
boring for  his  benefit,  the  fatal  disease  fastened 
upon  her  slender  and  sensitive  frame.  Their  situa- 
tion was  exceedingly  trying:  her  brother  sinking  in 
death,  and  her  own  case  needing  attention  every 
moment.  But,  true  to  her  character,  she  thought 
and  felt  more  for  others  than  for  herself.  Finding 
that  she  was  sinking,  about  3  P.  M.  she  said  to  her 
sister,  '  Let  me  speak  while  I  have  strength.  Tell 
father  and  mother  not  to  mourn  for  me.  Tell  my 
sweet  little  brothers — James  and  Thomas — to  be 
good,  and  meet  me  in  heaven.  Sister,  I  am  going 
to  heaven  !'  At  this  moment  she  cramped  severely 
in  tlie  stomach.  On  recovering  a  little,  she  said 
several  times,  '  Take  me  home  to  mother,  will  you, 
and  bury  me  in  Davenport !'  On  being  assured 
that  her  request  would  be  granted,  she  murmured, 
'  Mother  !'  and  sunk  into  a  comparatively  quiet  state. 
A  sweet  smile  played  on  her  countenance,  and  at 
half  past  five  P.  M.  she  passed  to  the  land  of  the 
blessed. 

"  She  was  a  warm  and  sincere  friend,  a  ripe 
scholar;  had  a  high  sense  of  honor;  and  so  kind 
and  affectionate  in  her  manner  tliat  she  could  not 
but  be  beloved,  and  most  beloved  by  those  who 
knew  her  best." 

Thus  passed  from  earth  one  of  society's  briglitest 
ornaments — one  whose  memory  will  long  live  in  the 
hearts  of  those  to  whom  her  many  virtues  had  en- 
deared her.  The  closing  scene  of  her  life  exliibits 
the  same  magnanimity  of  soul  and  gentleness  of 
spirit  which  always  shone  conspicuous  in  her  ami- 
able character.  Her  last  sweet  words  were  just 
what  we  would  expect  from  one  so  uniformly  serene 
and  correct  through  life.  With  all  the  security  of 
innocence,  and  with  an  ardent  glow  of  triumplianl 
faith,  she  bade  adieu  to  this  world  of  trial,  before 
sorrow  had  saddened  that  sensitive  heart  or  care 
clouded  licr  jieaceful  brow,  and  sank  calmly  into 
the  grave  in  full  liope  of  a  blissful  immortality. 
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Tunouoir  tli(!  open  siimrncr  lattice, 

Half  revealed  and  half  in  sJiade, 
Yesteniiglit  I  saw  a  mortal 

WhoHc  remembrance  will  not  fade. 
Little  birds  their  heads  had  hidden 

Under  wings  of  gold  and  brown; 
Lily  bells  and  luscious  blossoms 

Softly  had  been  folded  down; 
Fountains,  with  their  quiet  dropping, 

Only  lulled  the  drowsy  bees; 
And  the  wind  was  lightly  going 

In  and  out  the  tops  of  trees; 
But  that  pale  and  restless  creature — 

Had  she  dreamed  too  much  before  ? — 
Seemed  as  one  whom  sleep  would  visit 

Never,  never,  nevermore. 
Rocking  by  the  summer  lattice. 

Rocking  to  and  fro,  she  sung, 
O,  the  saddest,  saddest  music 

Ever  fell  from  mortal  tongue  ! 
So  she  strove  to  hush  the  crying. 

Bitterer  that  'twas  faint  and  low, 
Of  the  little  baby  pressing 

Close  against  her  heart  of  woe. 
And  her  words  were  very  mournful, 

And  so  very,  very  faint; 
She  was  keeping  down  her  anguish. 

That  no  ear  might  hear  her  plaint. 

"Lullaby,  my  wretched  baby; 

Go  to  sleep,  and  sleep  till  morn ! 
Lullaby,  my  wretched  baby; 

"Would  that  thou  hadst  not  been  born! 
Mock  me  not  with  open  eyelids. 

For  thine  eyes  are  soft  and  blue; 
While  in  mine  the  midnight  blackness 

Deepens  looking  down  on  you. 
Time  shall  bind  about  your  forehead 

Sunny  hair  in  golden  bands; 
Tangle  not  my  raven  tresses 

With  your  soft  and  clinging  hands  ! 
Lullaby,  my  wretched  baby: 

0,  how  long  the  watches  seem  ! 
Lullaby,  my  wretched  baby; 

Dream  and  smile,  and  smile  and  dream ! 
0  the  sad  eyes  of  my  mother  ! 

0  my  brother,  proud  and  brave ! 
0  the  white  hair  of  my  father. 

Drooping  sadly  toward  the  grave ! 
0  my  sister,  pure  as  heaven, 

Here  thy  head  in  sleep  has  lain ! 
Never  on  this  wretched  bosom 

Canst  thou  pillow  it  again  ! 
Lullaby,  my  wretched  baby, 

Live  I  only  for  thy  sake  ! 
Lullaby,  my  wretched  baby. 

Sleep,  and  dream,  and  never  wake '" 


BEAUTY. 


OAHl.lSMB.. 


SnK  lingoreth  delighted  in  the  fitill,  secluded  valley, 
Where  the  tears  of  shady  night  and  the  smiU-s  of 
orient  dawn, 
In  their  pure,  transparent  splendor,  fitting  homage 
seem  to  render 
To  the  Queen  "Imagination,"  the  genius  of  the 
morn. 

By  the  margin  of  the  lakelet,  overhung  with  droop- 
ing willows. 
Where,  through  the  interlacing  of  the  branches 
thick  and  green, 
May  be  seen  the  wild  fowl  frolicking  among  the 
snowy  billows. 
Their  plumage  and  their  motions  ever  varying 
the  scene. 

By  the  old  tree,  bare  and  lifeless,  vestige  of  the 
ages  olden. 
That,  in  its  cheerless  majesty,  still  keeps  its  an- 
cient place; 
Though  dead,  yet  not  forsaken;  for,  with  blossonw 
white  and  golden, 
A  vine,  all  fair  and  delicate,  is  wreathed  around 
its  base. 

0,  who  so  blind  and  heartless,  that  the  charms  of 

God's  creation 

Uncared  for  and  unnoted  on  every  hand  appear? 

0,  who  so  deaf  and  senseless  that  the  clear  and 

sweet  vibrations 

Of  harps  and  lutes  Eolian  fall  unheeded  on  the  ear  ? 

The  towering,  hoary  mountain,  with  its  coronal  of 
ether. 
Unchanged  in  form  or  grandeur  since  its  earliest 
primal  day; 
The  timid,  azure  violet  that  hides  among  the  heather, 
Each  in  its  sphere  is  beautiful — each  perfect  in 
its  way. 

Fair  Beauty  hath  a  dwelling  in  all  climes,  among 
all  nations: 
Is  there  not  beauty  flashing  from  the  glacier  chill 
and  hoar? 
Is  there  not  beauty  gleaming  in  the  brilliant  cor- 
uscations 
That  color  and  illuminate  the  icy  Arctic  shore  ? 

In  the  mirage  of  the  desert,  ever  distant,  all  unreal; 

In  the  stalactites  that  glisten  in  the  subterranean 

cave; 

In  the  cataract's  sublimity,  the  throne  of  the  ideal; 

In  the  sparkling  phosphorescence  of  the  dark 

Atlantic's  wave; 

In  the  pure  and  silver  radiance  of  celestial  constel- 
lations; 
In   the   meteor's   course   erratic,  as   it   glanceth 
through  the  air; 
In  the  braided  clouds  of  sunset;  in  the  tempest's 
revelations: 
In  each,  in  all  is  beauty:  Beauty  dwelleth  every- 
where. 
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BT   REV,    J.    M'D.    MATHEWS. 

The  fifth  commandment  says,  "Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee." 
St.  Paul  calls  this  the  first  commandment  with 
promise.  Solomon  says,  "  The  eye  that  mocketh 
its  father  and  despiseth  to  obey  its  mother,  the 
ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pluck  it  out,  and  the 
young  eagles  shall  eat  it." 

As  children  are  entirely  dependent  on  their  par- 
ents during  the  helplessness  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, and  as  they  are  not  qualified  to  judge  for 
themselves  what  is  best,  it  is  a  wise  arrangement 
of  Providence  that  they  should  obey  their  parents. 
If  they  were  left  to  follow  their  own  inclinations, 
as  self-willed  children  often  desire  to  do,  they 
might  commit  the  most  improper  actions,  which 
would  result  in  disgrace  and  misery.  God  has, 
therefore,  made  it  the  duty  of  parents  to  watch 
over  their  children,  and  restrain  thera  from  evil 
actions  and  from  bad  company,  and  even  to  use 
the  rod  to  enforce  obedience. 

If  children  understood  their  own  interests,  they 
would  willingly  and  cheerfully  obey  their  parents, 
unless  they  required  something  wrong.  Then,  of 
course,  they  should  obey  God  rather  than  man. 
Still,  the  manner  should  be  kind,  and  they  should 
show  that  they  were  grieved  to  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  disobeying  their  parents. 

Obedience  should  be  prompt,  without  contradict- 
ing or  objecting.  Some  children  have  such  a  mur- 
muring, complaining  way,  they  make  so  many  ob- 
jections and  find  so  many  excuses,  that  if  they 
even  do  what  is  commanded,  it  can  hardly  be 
called  obedience.  The  word  of  the  parent  should 
be  law  to  the  child.  As  soon  as  you  understand 
what  your  parents  wish,  you  should  perform  it 
without  hesitation  or  delay. 

"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother" — that  is, 
love  and  reverence  them.  If  you  have  a  proper 
love  for  your  parents,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
obey  them. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  gratify  any  one  we  love. 
We  are  delighted  to  be  with  them  and  enjoy  their 
conversation.  And  will  not  love  and  gratitude 
fill  your  hearts,  when  you  remember  that  your 
parents  have  watched  over  you  from  infancy  and 
guarded  you  from  a  thousand  dangers?  Little  do 
you  know  the  anxiety  of  a  mother's  heart  or  the 
solicitude  of  a  father,  or  you  would  not  distress 
them  by  disobedience. 

Children  should  entertain  such  high  sentiments 
of  regard  and  honor  for  their  parents,  that  they 
would  obey  thera  in  their  absence  as  well  as  in  their 
presence.  Those  can  have  no  true  love  for  their 
parents,  who  do  things  which  they  know  to  be  con- 
trary to  their  wishes  whenever  they  are  out  of  their 
sight.  I  once  heard  a  lady  say,  that  when  at  school 
she  had  frequent  opportunities  of  reading  novels. 


Sometimes  she  would  take  up  one,  and  commence 
it;  but,  remembering  that  her  parents  had  forbid- 
den such  reading,  she  would  immediately  put  it 
away.  I  have  heard  of  a  young  man  who  refused 
to  dance  when  urged  to  do  so  at  a  party,  assigning 
as  a  reason,  that,  though  he  was  no  professor  of 
religion,  his  mother  was,  and  it  would  distress  her 
to  know  he  danced.  How  truly  did  such  children 
honor  their  parents !  And  how  much  more  would 
all  men  honor  such  children  than  if  they  had  pur- 
sued the  contrary  course,  and  acted  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  their  parents !  Children  sometimes 
take  up  a  false  impression,  that  they  shall  be  more 
honored  by  the  world  if  they  disregard  what  they 
call  the  contracted  views  of  their  parents.  On 
the  contrary,  they  disgrace  themselves,  and  bring  a 
reproach  on  their  parent;?  by  such  action.  Those 
children  can  have  very  little  regard  for  their  par- 
ents who  speak  of  them  disparagingly,  contradict 
them,  dispute  their  authority,  and  do  things  which 
they  know  will  distress  and  grieve  thera.  If  the 
ravens  of  the  valley  do  not  literally  pluck  out 
the  eyes  of  such  children,  they  raay,  nevertheless, 
expect  that  the  curses  of  God  will,  in  some  form, 
overtake  thera. 

Parents  are  sometimes  inferior  to  their  children  in 
education.  But  it  would  show  a  very  bad  heart,  if 
a  girl,  who  had  learned  a  little  grammar  at  school, 
should  laugh  at  her  mother  for  making  grammat- 
ical blunders.  Parents  very  often  feel  their  want 
of  education,  and  labor  hard  and  use  self-denial  to 
give  their  children  better  opportunities  than  they 
themselves  have  enjoyed.  Children  can  never  repay 
the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  owe  their  parents 
for  such  kindness.  How  wicked  would  they  be  if, 
instead  of  feeling  gratitude,  they  should  only  feel 
pride  and  self-conceit !  It  sometimes  happens  that 
children  are  ashamed  of  their  parents  when  their 
worldly  circumstances  are  a  little  better  than  those 
of  the  parents.  The  daughter  has  her  fine  house 
and  her  fashionable  company,  and  is  ashamed  to 
invite  her  plain  old  mother,  lest,  by  some  uncouth 
expression,  she  should  disgrace  her !  Such  a  daugh- 
ter has  no  true  love  or  honor  for  her  parents,  and 
she  may  not  expect  the  blessing  of  God.  "  Pride 
goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  be- 
fore a  fall." 

Children  should  honor  their  parents,  not  only 
when  they  are  poor  or  ignorant,  but  even  when 
they  are  wicked.  They  may  be  distressed  to  see 
their  parents  do  wrong;  they  may  pray  for  thera, 
and  kindly  entreat  them  to  reform;  but  they  should 
throw  a  vail  over  their  faults,  and  not  speak  of 
them  to  others,  nor  allow  others  to  speak  of  them 
in  their  presence. 

Stubborn  and  disobedient  children  who  vex  and 
grieve  the  hearts  of  their  parents,  little  know  what 
sorrow  they  arc  trea.suring  up  for  themselves,  if,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  these  parents  should  be 
taken  from  them.  Then  the  remembrance  of  every 
unkind  word  and  action  will  pierce  you  to  the 
heart,  and  the  tears  you  shed  at  their  graves  will 
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be  the  more  bitter,  because  it  will  be  too  late  to 
recall  what  you  have  done.  You  will  Kay,  "  0  that 
they  were  alive  again,  that  1  might  ask  their  for- 
giveness for  all  my  uiikinflness !"  You  hhould, 
therefore,  be  kind  to  them  now,  and  try  to  comfort 
their  hearts  by  your  obedience  and  love. 

"  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee."  Dr.  Dwight  and  other  emi- 
nent divines  have  thought  that  kind,  obedient  cl)il- 
dren  will  actually  live  longer  than  the  disobedient. 
Every  day  you  should  pray  to  God  to  bless  your 
parents  and  long  preserve  their  lives. 

But  perhaps  some  whom  I  am  now  addressing 
have  already  lost  their  parents.  When  you  were 
too  young  to  appreciate  the  great  loss  you  sus- 
tained, your  dear  mother  was  committed  to  the 
grave.  In  my  heart  I  pity  girls  who  are  left  young 
without  a  mother.  No  human  being  on  earth  can 
supply  her  place.  Your  dearest  friend  can  not 
love  you  as  much  as  your  own  mother.  But  God, 
who  has  promised  to  be  a  father  to  the  fatherless, 
will  take  care  of  the  orphan  children  who  trust  in 
him. 

Whoever  stands  to  you  in  the  place  of  a  mother, 
should  receive  your  obedience  and  love.  Has  your 
father  mairied  again  ?  Look  upon  your  step-mother 
as  in  the  place  of  your  own  mother,  and  let  her 
have  the  warm  affections  of  your  heart.  Children 
are  apt  to  entertain  unreasonable  aversion  toward 
step-parents.  This  is  certainly  wrong.  Though 
you  may  not  be  able  to  love  them  as  much  as  your 
own  parents,  still  you  should  love  and  honor  them. 
You  should  love  your  step-mother  on  your  father's 
account.  Any  disrespect  or  disobedience  to  her 
will  distress  him.  You  should  try  to  smooth  his 
passage  down  the  hill  of  time,  and  not  bring  his 
gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

Again:  you  should  love  her  on  your  own  account. 
Y^ou  need  a  mother.  How  many  bad  and  idle  hab- 
its will  you  form,  how  rude  will  you  be  in  your 
manners,  how  aj^t  to  associate  with  improper  com- 
panions, how  apt  to  go  to  ruin,  if  you  have  no 
mother  to  watch  over  you  and  guide  you,  to  pray 
for  you  and  love  you !  She  stands  to  you  in  the 
place  of  your  own  mother,  and  will  discharge  those 
duties  if  she  can  have  your  affections.  It  is  a 
false  opinion  that  step-mothers  are  always  nnkind. 
They  can  not  possibly  love  as  warmly  as  the  real 
mother;  still  they  are  oft€n  kind  and  affectionate, 
and  labor  faithfully  to  discharge  their  important 
duties. 

Have  you  a  step-father?  If  you  treat  him  un- 
kindly, it  will  distress  your  mother,  and  destroy 
that  sweet  harmony  which  should  ever  reign  in  a 
family.  You  need  the  protection  and  guardianship 
of  a  father,  and  you  should  thank  God  that  you  are 
not  left  totally  an  orphan.  In  a  word,  as  you 
value  your  own  happiness  and  the  happiness  of 
your  family,  1  entreat  you  to  love  and  obey  your 
step-parents. 

When  you  are  at  school,  and  especially  if  you 


are  from  home,  your  teachers  and  the  persons  with 
whom  you  board  should  stantl  to  you  in  the  place 
of  your  parents.  Your  parents  are  engaged  in 
otlier  affairs,  and  intrust  your  education  and  guard- 
ianship to  others,  who,  for  the  time  being,  repre- 
sent them.  You  should  honor  and  love  your  teach- 
ers, and  l>c  obedient  to  their  wishes.  They  are 
laboring  for  your  good.  They  are  gratified  when 
you  succeed  in  your  studies,  and  pained  when  you 
waste  your  precious  time  in  idleness.  You  should 
thank  them  wheti  they  point  out  your  errors  and 
remonstrate  with  you  for  your  misconduct.  Some 
girls  are  ho  unreasonable  as  to  dislike  and  abuse 
their  teachers  whenever  they  will  not  allow  them 
to  have  their  own  way.  Remember  your  teachers 
are  the  representatives  of  your  parents,  who  have 
put  you  under  their  charge.  If  you  honor  your  par- 
ents, you  should  also  honor  your  teachers.  Never 
speak  ill  of  them.  They  can  not  do  you  the  good 
they  desire  unless  you  respect  them  and  always 
speak  of  them  kindly.  You  blame  the  teacher 
when,  perhaps,  the  fault  is  your  own,  forgetting 
that  if  you  were  left  to  yourself,  without  restraint, 
you  would  soon  go  to  ruin. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  few  words  about 
sisterly  duties.  If  you  are  an  older  sister,  you 
should  treat  your  younger  sisters  with  kindness. 
Especially,  if  you  have  lost  your  mother,  should 
you  feel  the  necessity  of  watching  over  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
fulfilling  toward  them  the  duties  of  a  mother.  The 
eldest  sister  has  great  responsibilities  resting  on 
her,  and  she  should  be  careful  always  to  set  a  good 
example. 

If  you  are  a  younger  sister,  you  should  look  up 
to  your  older  sister  for  advice  and  instruction.  If 
you  have  no  mother,  it  will  be  the  more  necessary 
to  submit  to  her  authority,  and  always  treat  her 
with  kindness  and  love.  How  unpleasant  is  it  to 
see  sisters  quarreling !  Sisters  can  not  be  happy 
that  live  in  a  fretful,  angry  mood;  and  it  makes 
all  unhappy  who  witness  their  quarrels. 

How  delightful  to  see  a  family  in  which  love 
and  harmony  reign !  The  children  love  and  obey 
their  parents,  and  brothers  and  sisters  are  kind  to 
each  other.  No  angry  words  are  heard,  but  the 
law  of  kindness  is  in  their  hearts  and  on  their 
tongues.  "  Behold,"  says  the  Psalmist,  -'how  good 
and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  unity  !  It  is  like  the  dew  that  descended 
on  the  mountains  of  Zion,  where  the  Lord  com- 
manded the  blessing,  even  life  for  evermore." 


TALKING  TO  SICK  PERSONS. 
Ix  visiting  the  sick,  three  things  should  be  stead- 
ily kept  in  view:  the  influence  of  what  may  be 
said  upon  the  person,  if  dying;  the  influence  it 
may  have  on  him,  should  he  recover;  and  the  in- 
fluence it  may  have  on  persons  in  health  who  are 
about  him. 
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BY   PF.OFESSOR   I.ARRABEE. 

In  the  autumn  of  1784  Dr.  Coke  arrived  from 
England,  with  authority  from  Mr.  Wesley  to  or- 
ganize the  Methodist  societies  of  America  into  an 
independent  Church.  In  Delaware  he  met  Asbury, 
Garrettson,  and  several  other  preachers.  A  council 
being  held,  it  was  agreed  to  hold  a  General  confer- 
ence at  Baltimore,  on  Christmas  day,  to  agree  on 
the  form  of  Church  discipline.  The  whole  number 
of  preachers  was  about  eighty,  and  they  were  scat- 
tered over  all  the  Middle  and  several  of  the  South* 
ern  states. 

There  were,  at  that  time,  few,  if  any,  post-office 
facilities  in  the  country.  Intelligence  had  to  be 
communicated  by  private  dispatch.  Garrettson  vol- 
unteered as  the  herald  to  announce  to  the  preachers, 
from  JSTew  York  to  Carolina,  the  arrival  of  Coke 
and  the  call  of  the  conference  at  Baltimore.  He 
went  off  "like  an  arrow,"  says  Dr.  Coke,  "from 
north  to  south,  sending  messengers  to  the  right 
and  left,  to  call  the  preachers  together  at  the 
Christmas  conference."  He  traveled  on  this  expe- 
dition twelve  hundred  miles  in  six  weeks,  and 
preached  every  day.  The  conference  assembled, 
the  Church  was  organized,  the  discipline  adopted, 
and  the  preachers  returned  to  their  work. 

Garrettson,  soon  after  the  conference,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Asbury  and  Coke  missionary  to  Nova 
Scotia,  He  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  at  Boston, 
and,  after  a  stormy  and  dangerous  passage,  he  ar- 
rived, in  February,  1785,  at  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia 
was  occupied  at  this  time  principally  by  refugees 
from  the  United  States,  w^ho,  having  taken  the 
part  of  the  British  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
were  obliged,  on  the  consummation  of  American 
independence,  to  flee  from  the  country.  To  all 
such  the  British  Government  offered  an  asylum  in 
Nova  Scotia.  They  were  poor,  their  property  in 
the  United  States  having  been  confiscated.  They 
were  deplorably  destitute  of  religious  instruction. 
To  carry  the  Gospel  to  them  appeared  a  mission  of 
Christian  charity.  Garrettson,  though  he  had  never 
sympathized  with  their  political  principles,  was 
willing  to  preach  to  them  the  Gospel. 

In  Nova  Scotia  he  spent  two  years.  They  were 
years  of  severe  labor  and  great  exposure.  The 
country  was  new,  the  people  poor,  and  the  climate 
rigorous.  He  went  from  town  to  town,  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  and  from  hamlet  to  hamlet.  Often, 
in  summer,  he  would  take  his  saddle-bags  on  his 
arm,  and  walk  through  pathless  forests  and  over 
miry  bogs,  where  no  horse  could  pass.  In  winter 
he  had  to  wade  through  drifted  snows,  often  ten 
feet  deep.  Sometimes  he  would  be  overtaken  by  a 
storm  of  terrible  fury.  On  one  occasion,  as  he 
was  traveling  through  an  unsettled  region,  the  hail 
beating  for  hours  in  his  face,  he  became  so  be- 
numbed with  cold  as  to  be  unable  to  guide  his 
horse.     He  threw   the  reins  on   liis   horse's   neck. 


and  let  him  go  whither  he  would.  The  snow  and 
hail  had  covered  up  the  track,  yet  his  horse,  by 
instinct,  pushed  along  till  he  came  to  a  house, 
Avhere  he  stopped  of  his  own  accord.  Garrettson 
had  only  life  enough  left  to  tumble  from  his  horse 
into  the  snow-drift,  and  crawl  into  the  house. 
There  were  none  at  home  but  the  children.  They, 
however,  in  the  native  kindness  of  their  innocent 
hearts,  got  the  stranger  into  bed,  and  covered  him 
up  bountifully  with  clothes.  He  lay  nearly  insen- 
sible for  nine  hours,  when  he  recovered,  and,  after 
refreshment,  pursued  his  journey. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 
in  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it,  the  tide  rises  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  rendering  it  difficult  for 
the  fleetest  horseman  caught  on  the  flats  to  escape 
the  flood.  Mr.  Garrettson  was  once  crossing  one 
of  the  estuaries  of  the  Bay  at  low  water.  The 
channel  was  easily  fordable  on  horseback,  and  he 
suspected  no  danger.  The  estuary  was  wide,  and 
he  had  reached  the  middle  of  it,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly startled  by  the  roaring  of  the  coming  tide. 
He  saw  the  wave  approaching,  and  he  at  once  knew 
his  danger.  Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  made 
for  the  nearest  land.  The  horse  was  fleet  as  a 
fawn,  and  swept  like  a  swallow  over  the  flats. 
Just  as  the  furious  wave,  several  feet  in  hight, 
came  dashing  along  with  a  force  sufficient  to  over- 
whelm an  elephant,  the  noble  horse  placed  his  foot 
on  the  shore,  and  his  rider  in  safety. 

So  acceptable  and  useful  had  been  the  labors  of 
Garrettson  in  Nova  Scotia,  that  Mr.  "Wesley  pro- 
posed, through  Dr.  Coke,  to  the  American  General 
conference  of  1787  to  make  him  Superintendent  of 
the  Methodist  societies  in  British  America,  includ- 
ing Nova  Scotia,  the  "West  Indies,  and  such  other 
provinces  as  might  need  his  services.  The  confer- 
ence readily  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  agreed 
unanimously  to  the  appointment  of  Garrettson  as 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  British  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Garrettson,  as  it  would  seem,  was  always 
inclined  to  adopt  the  principles  of  democracy  in 
Church  government,  so  far  as  they  would  apply. 
In  this  case  he  was  reluctant  to  accept  the  office  of 
Superintendent  over  a  people  who  had  had  no  voice 
in  choosing  him.  He  agreed,  however,  that  he 
would  "  go  on  a  tour,  and  visit  those  parts  to  which 
he  was  appointed,  for  one  year,  and  if  there  was  a 
cordiality  in  the  appointment  with  those  whom  he 
was  requested  to  serve,  he  would  return  to  the 
next  conference,  and  receive  ordination  as  Super- 
intendent." On  further  deliberation,  the  conference 
concluded  to  suspend  for  awhile  the  consummation 
of  the  plan  of  a  separate  superintendency  for  the 
British  provinces;  and  before  the  year  was  out  Mr. 
Garrettson  had  become  convinced  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  remain  in  the  United  States.  His  subse- 
quent career  of  eminent  usefulness  to  the  Church 
in  the  United  States  proves  that  he  judged  cor- 
rectly of  his  duty. 

Having  abandoned  the  idea  of  leaving  the  United 
States,  and  having  spent  another  year  on  his  old 
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stamping-ground,  the  scene  of  his  early  laljora  and 
persecutions — the  Peninsula — he  was  appointed 
presiding  elder  of  the  Hudson  River  district.  His 
district  extended  from  New  York  city  to  Lake 
Champlain,  and  from  the  Housatonic  river  to  the 
Cattskill  Mountains.  The  country  wa.s  generally, 
except  along  the  banks  of  the  Hud.son,  new,  and 
the  roads  were  bad.  Like  Lee,  he  was  challenged 
to  dispute  his  way,  inch  by  inch,  with  Calvinism. 
He,  however,  generally  managed  to  terminate  the 
debate  by  pressing  his  opponent  with  questions  on 
personal  and  experimental  religion.  This  was  an 
argument  ad  hominem,  which  few  of  the  Calvinists 
of  those  times  could  stand.  He  chose  to  preach 
and  to  pray  rather  than  to  dispute  and  to  contend. 

For  a  long  series  of  years  he  served  as  presiding 
elder  on  the  Hudson  River,  the  Philadelphia,  and 
the  New  York  districts.  In  the  office  of  presiding 
elder  he  found  his  appropriate  sphere  of  labor. 
In  his  districts  he  had  usually  eight  or  ten  circuits, 
with  twelve,  and  sometimes  more,  preachers.  As 
he  went  from  circuit  to  circuit,  he  found  both 
preachers  and  people  emulous  of  preeminence  in 
the  cordiality  with  which  they  received  him.  He 
was  welcome  to  every  fireside  and  every  heart. 
The  aflfection  existing  between  him  and  his  preach- 
ers on  the  district  was  remarkable.  Father  and 
son,  brother  and  brother,  could  not  love  each  other 
more  tenderly,  than  did  Garrettson  and  his  sons 
and  brethren  in  the  ministry. 

He  always  came  full  of  the  spirit  and  power  of 
the  Gospel.  He  mingled  with  the  people  in  the 
temper  of  a  Christian  gentleman,  treating  all  with 
kindness,  politeness,  and  charity;  dealing  gently 
with  the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  instruct- 
ing the  ignorant,  correcting  the  erring,  advising 
the  inexperienced,  strengthening  the  weak,  confirm- 
ing the  wavering,  encouraging  the  desponding,  and 
comforting  the  sorrowful. 

His  quarterly  meetings  were  attended  by  immense 
multitudes,  gathered  from  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Often  they  had  to  repair  to  the  forest,  and  fix 
up  a  rude  stand  for  the  preacher,  from  which  he 
might  address  listening  thousands,  seated  around 
him  under  the  trees,  in  a  glorious  amphitheater  of 
nature's  own  forming.  Great  was  often  the  effect 
of  his  discourses  on  such  occasions.  He  was  not 
what  the  world  would  call  an  orator.  He  had  not 
any  peculiar  natural  genius  for  speaking.  He  did 
not  exhibit  many  of  the  graces  of  elocution.  But 
he  spoke  right  on,  in  plain,  simple,  correct  lan- 
guage, in  a  free  and  earnest  manner.  He  seldom 
contended  about  controversial  points  or  discussed 
abstruse  doctrines.  He  fed  not  the  flock  with  dry 
and  barren  theories,  but  poured  out,  in  rich  and 
copious  effusions,  the  pure  milk  of  the  word.  His 
preaching  was  thus  attended  with  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  with  power.  The  whole 
congregation  would  be  melted  to  tears.  Saints 
would  shout  with  joy,  and  sinners  would  cry  for 
mercy.  When  he  was  gone,  his  voice  would  still 
seem  for   many  a  day  ringing  in  the  ear  of  the 


sinner.  Hundreds,  yea,  thousands,  by  that  voice 
have  >ieen  awakened  from  «in,  called  to  Jesus,  and 
cheered  to  heaven. 

From  1787  to  1804,  a  period  of  seventeen  years, 
he  labored  incessantly  on  districts  within  the  b  ' 
of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  confei' 
His  district  at  one  time  extended  over  nearly  all 
the  territory  now  included  in  three  conferences; 
yet  he  traveled  over  it  regularly  every  three  months, 
preaching  usually  every  day. 

No  mortal  may  tell  the  amount  of  good  he  did 
during  these  seventeen  years  by  his  pious  example, 
his  amiable  spirit,  his  gentle  deportment,  and  his 
effective  preaching.  Not  time,  but  eternity  alone 
may  disclose  the  results  of  his  untiring  labors. 

From  1804  till  his  death,  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  his  appointments  were  less  laborious, 
and  such  as  to  leave  him  at  greater  liberty  than 
Methodist  preachers  usually  enjoy,  to  travel  where 
he  pleased  and  preach  when  he  pleased.  With 
the  exception  of  two  years  on  the  station  at  Rhine- 
beck,  two  in  New  York  city,  and  four  on  the  New 
York  district,  he  stands  on  the  Minutes  either  as 
supernumerary  or  conference  mi.ssionary.  He  was 
thus  at  liberty  either  to  remain  at  home  or  travel, 
according  to  his  health  and  inclination. 

In  1793  Mr.  Garrettson  was  married  to  Miss 
Catherine  Livingston,  a  lady  of  wealth,  of  accom- 
plished and  elegant  manners,  of  refined  taste,  of 
most  amiable  disposition,  and  of  devoted  and  pious 
spirit.  In  1800  he  built,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  near  Rhinebeck,  a  beautiful  dwelling, 
in  which  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  an 
only  daughter,  with  a  few  pious  domestics,  con- 
tinued to  reside  while  he  was  traveling  and  preach- 
ing, and  in  which  he  himself  found  delightful  rest, 
when  he  returned  from  his  expeditions  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity.  His  home  was  a  home,  indeed — 
one  of  those  delightful  spots  which,  for  a  time,  make 
us  forget  our  unfortunate  exile  from  Paradise.  The 
mansion  was  furnished  and  surrounded  with  all  the 
requisites  of  comfort  and  the  accompaniments  of 
taste  and  refinement.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  in 
gardens,  groves,  orchards,  and  fields.  Before  the 
mansion  rolled  the  noble  and  magnificent  river,  bear- 
ing on  its  bosom  innumerable  water-craft,  spreading 
their  white  sails  to  the  wind,  or  borne  smoothly  along 
by  the  flowing  and  ebbing  tide.  Beyond  the  Hud- 
son appeared  the  Cattskill  Mountains,  rearing  their 
lofty  summits  to  the  clouds,  and  stretching  toward 
the  setting  sun,  till  their  dim  outlines  became  lost 
in  the  blue  distance.  It  was  just  such  a  place  as 
the  man  of  taste  and  refinement,  and  devoted  to 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  pleasures  of  con- 
templation, would  choose  for  his  home.  And  the 
family — the  noble  wife  and  the  lovely  daughter — 
were  just  such  angelic  beings  as  such  a  man  as 
Garrettson,  so  amiable,  so  generous,  so  keenly  alive 
to  all  the  delicate  sensibilities  and  exquisite  refine- 
ments of  affection,  would  choose  for  the  loved  ones 
of  his  heart. 

Every  thing  about  the  establishment,  the  internal 
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lurnishings,  the  external  decorations,  and  the  do- 
iiestic  arrangements,  were  calculated  to  meet  the 
;v-ants  and  gratify  the  taste  of  the  inmates.  Sys- 
era,  order,  utility,  and  beauty  were  marked  on  the 
ixtures  of  the  house  and  the  arrangements  of  the 
araily.  Here  the  amiable  and  accomplished  pro- 
prietor might  lead  a  life  which  a  king  might  covet, 
lud  a  philosopher  pronounce  his  beau-ideal.  He 
night  spend  the  day  in  rambling  over  his  romantic 
i^ounds,  or  reclining  beneath  the  cool  shade  of 
ome  sylvan  retreat,  or  reading,  or  conversing  with 
lis  numerous  intelligent  and  pious  visitors,  or  en- 
oying  sweet  communion  with  his  devoted  wife  and 
ovely  daughter.  Nor  the  groves  of  classic  Greece, 
lor  the  vales  of  sunny  Italy,  could  ever  present  a 
airer  landscape,  a  scene  of  more  romantic  beauty, 
hau  that  on  which  Garrettson  might  look  from  his 
.ovely  dwelling.  Not  Calypso,  in  her  sea-girt  isle, 
:ould  offer  Ulysses  such  retentive  inducements  of 
domestic  bliss  as  might  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
jrarrettson  throw  around  him;  vet  with  these  in- 
iucemcnts  of  ease,  of  beauty,  of  home,  and  of 
■riends  to  retain  him,  Garrettson  would  break  away, 
nd  travel  for  months  over  the  cold,  rough,  and 
iiorny  world,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  longed  to 
36  away,  calling  sinners  to  repentance.  Sometimes 
be  would  leave  home,  even  in  winter,  on  a  tour  of 
Lhree  or  four  months,  south  as  far  as  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  or  west  as  far  as  Utica,  or  east  to  the 
Connecticut.  His  coming  among  any  people  where 
e  was  known  would  be  hailed  with  acclamations  of 
joy.  The  name  of  Freeborn  Garrettson  was  suffi- 
ient  to  call  out  an  enthusiastic  audience,  to  listen 
delighted  to  his  earnest  tones  of  holy  eloquence. 

He  made,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  a 
visit  to  the  Chesapeake  Peninsula,  where  he  was 
born,  and  where  he  spent  the  first  years  of  his 
ministry.  A  half  century  had  passed  since  he,  a 
youth,  had  gone  forth,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  along  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  as  a 
herald  of  the  cross.  Changes,  changes  numerous 
and  great,  had  passed  over  the  country  of  his  birth 
and  his  early  home.  His  early  friends  were  gone, 
nearly  all  gone  to  the  grave.  What  few  remained 
could  hardly  recognize,  in  the  gray-haired  and  ven- 
erable man,  the  chivalrous  youth  who,  fifty  years 
before,  used  to  go  about  among  them,  preaching 
the  Gospel,  defying  the  penalties  of  iniquitous  law, 
and  subduing,  by  his  prayers  and  exhortations,  the 
hard  hearts  of  his  persecutors.  When  once  they 
became  fully  aware  that  it  was  he,  even  Freeborn 
Garrettson  himself,  who  stood  before  them,  they 
received  him  as  one  returned  from  the  spirit-land. 
They  hung  on  his  lips  with  delight,  and  could 
never  tire  of  hearing  him  tell  the  story  of  redemp- 
tion, and  recount  the  incidents  of  his  early  relig- 
ious and  ministerial  experience. 

So  few  of  his  acquaintances  in  Maryland  re- 
mained among  the  living,  that  he  felt  little  at  home 
even  in  the  house  where  he  was  bom.  A  new  gen- 
eration, unknown  to  him,  had  risen  up.  His  taste 
and  susceptibilities  had  greatly  diverged  from  theirs. 


The  old  homestead  seemed  not  the  place  where  he 
once  lived  with  his  father,  and  mother,  and  broth- 
ers, and  sisters.  The  old  school-house  .seemed  not 
the  one  in  which  he  had,  in  days  of  yore,  plodded 
through  the  elements  of  letters.  The  old  parish 
church  seemed  deserted  and  drear,  and  ready  to 
tumble  down.  The  farms  seemed  smaller  and  the 
streams  narrower  than  their  picture  which  remained 
on  the  tablet  of  his  soul.  Change  had  indelibly 
stamped  her  impress  on  all  he  saw.  His  heart  was 
sad.  He  turned  away,  and  sought  again  his  home 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

Change  still  threw  her  dark  shadow  along  his 
pathway.  His  friends  of  riper  years,  friends  en- 
deared to  him  by  long  and  intimate  acquaintance, 
were  passing,  one  by  one,  to  the  spirit-land.  Breth- 
ren in  the  ministry,  not  only  veterans,  but  men 
much  younger  than  himself,  were  dropping  away 
from  the  ranks  of  the  living,  like  leaves  from  a  tree 
shaken  by  the  autumn  wind.  Members  of  the  fam- 
ilies in  which  he  usually  found  a  home,  during  his 
itinerant  expeditions,  were  departing  to  the  silent 
land,  over  which  hang  the  clouds  and  darkness  of 
oblivion.  He  knew  that  he  must  soon  follow  his 
friends  and  acquaintance,  who  had  only  gone  be- 
fore him,  to  the  grave;  yet  did  not  his  soul  repine. 
He  maintained  to  the  last  his  cheerfulness  of  tem- 
per and  buoyancy  of  spirit.  He  was  a  man  whose 
heart  was  as  young  at  seventy  as  at  seventeen.  He 
continued  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  all  the  benevo- 
lent enterprises  of  the  Church.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  changes  in  ecclesiastical  economy,  if  thereby 
good  could  be  secured.  In  all  questions  of  reform 
he  was  ever  on  the  liberal  side.  He  was  ready,  not 
only  to  co-operate,  but  to  lead  oflF  in  the  mission- 
ary, tract,  Sunday  school,  and  educational  enter- 
prises of  the  Church.  He  evidently  belonged  to 
the  progressive,  the  movement  party.  He  was 
ready  to  make  such  changes  in  the  prudential 
economy  of  Methodism  as  would  adapt  it  with 
efficiency  to  the  wants  of  the  times,  and  keep  up 
its  character  as  the  "child  of  Providence."  Be- 
cause the  unhatched  chicken  needs  the  protection 
of  the  egg-shell,  he  would  not  have  the  full-grown 
bird  carry  its  shell  forever  on  its  back.  He  would 
lay  aside  one  usage,  and  adopt  another,  whenever 
he  could  accomplish  good  by  the  change.  There 
are  few  men  who  could  live  forever  without  retard- 
ing, so  far  as  their  influence  may  go,  by  their  anti- 
quated notions,  stereotyped  by  time,  the  improve- 
ment of  society.  But  Garrettson  might  have  lived 
a  thousand  years,  and  yet  have  so  kept  up  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  as  to  continue  an  eflFective  coad- 
jutor of  thfe  young  and  enterprising. 

His  death  occurred  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1S27,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  after  a  short  illness, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  whither  he  had  gone 
from  home  to  spend  a  few  days.  His  wife  and 
daughter,  on  learning  of  his  illness,  immediately 
repaired  to  the  city,  and  remained  by  him  to  the 
last.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  calm  reliance 
on   Providence,  in  unwavering  confidence  in  the 
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doctrines  he  had  preached,  in  firm  trust  in  the 
Savior,  and  in  triumi)liant  hope  (»f  Ijeaven,  He  was 
taken  after  death  to  Uhineht'ck,  and  buried,  with 
many  tears  and  fond  remembrances,  in  the  rural 
cemetery,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Hudson. 

Among  the  coadjutors  of  Asbury  there  were  none 
more  blameless  in  spirit,  more  fervent  in  zeal,  or 
more  devoted  in  life,  than  Freeborn  Oarrettson. 
Like  his  Master,  he  went  about  doing  good.  And 
he  did  it  freely.  He  went  a  warfare  at  his  own 
charges,  having  never  asked  any  compensation  for 
preaching,  nor  even  received  any,  unless  forced  on 
him;  and  then  he  would,  on  the  first  opportunity, 
give  it  to  some  needy  brother.  In  preaching  the 
Gospel,  in  serving  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  in  aiding  the  cause  of  humanity,  he  spent  all 
his  time,  all  his  patrimony,  and  all  the  surplus 
income  of  the  ample  property  of  his  wife. 

Blessed  be  the  memory  of  Freeborn  Garrettson, 
the  gentleman,  the  philanthropist,  the  Christian  ! 


OLD  PEOPLE. 

BT   RXV.    BSKJAUIN    ST.    JAUXS    TRY. 

I  DEARLY  love  old  people;  and  far  from  thinking 
myself  singular  in  this  respect,  am  convinced  that 
veneration  for  the  aged  has  been  a  redeeming  fea- 
ture of  human  character  in  all  past  ages.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  with  those  who  have  a  por- 
tion of  that  love  and  kindness  which  makes  so 
much  of  the  sunshine  of  our  lives  !  1  have  thought 
our  veneration  for  old  people  has  its  foundation  in 
the  almost  unacknowledged  conviction  that  they 
are  the  representatives  of  a  position  that  we  shall 
before  long  occupy.  We  are  all  travelers  and  pil- 
grims, pressing  hastily  along  the  crowded  thorough- 
fare of  life.  They  are  farther  advanced  now  than 
we  are;  but  we  know,  when  a  few  more  days  have 
passed,  we  shall  be  occupying  their  places.  We 
all  hope  to  live  long;  and  this  implies  that  we,  too, 
shall  become  old,  although  we  strive  to  banish 
from  our  minds  the  idea  of  yielding  to  the  infirmi- 
ties of  old  age.  Yes,  it  must  be  that  the  convic- 
tion of  our  relation  to  them,  and  the  relation  that 
we  shall  soon  have  to  the  younger  portion  of  the 
world,  secures  for  them,  unsolicited,  a  deference 
we  accord  to  none  others.  "We,  too,  are  yielding  to 
the  stealthy  but  vigorous  encroachments  of  time, 
and  will  soon  be  old  people.  Time  will  furrow  in 
our  cheeks  and  foreheads  just  such  wrinkles  as 
those  on  the  face  of  the  old  woman  we  met  on  the 
road  yesterday;  the  keen  glance  of  youth  and 
manhood  will  grow  hazy  and  dim;  the  black  locks 
will  turn  to  gray;  and  the  strong,  round  limbs  will 
become  shrunken  and  tremulous.  It  may  be  spring 
or  summer-time  with  us  now,  but  the  ripeness  of 
fall  is  not  far  off;  and  then,  before  we  are  aware  of 
it,  the  keen  winds  of  winter  will  drive  us  to  the 
repose  of  the  fireside. 


There  is  undoubtedly  a  beauty  in  every  period 
of  life,  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  if  the  earlier 
portion  has  greater  charms  than  the  later.  It  is  a 
sight  to  make  the  soul  forget  its  anxieties  and 
temptations  to  gaze  upon  the  laughing  eyes  and 
golden  ringlets  of  chihlhood;  the  heart  rejoices 
and  grows  young  again  to  see  the  V>loom  and  vigor 
of  youth;  and  it  fills  us  with  high  hopes  and  lofty 
aspirations  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  calm 
confidence  of  intelligent  manhood,  or  the  undying 
trust  of  Womanhood;  but  it  is  a  far  finer  sight  to 
look  upon  an  old  man  or  old  woman,  who  are 
crowning  a  well-spent,  virtuous  life  with  a  dig- 
nified, happy  old  age.  How  doubly  dear  are  such 
old  people  when  their  kindness  has  been  to  us  a 
daily  heritage  of  bliss  !  and  we  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  them  that  is  not  connected  with  benedic- 
tions for  their  welfare.  Let  others  shun  them,  and 
judge  their  company  unprofitable  or  irksome,  I  shall 
ever  consider  it  a  rare  privilege  to  enjoy  a  share  of 
their  attention,  and  learn  from  their  accumulated 
knowledge  and  experience. 

Every  one  must  have  noticed  how  old  people  are 
drawn  out  into  especial  tenderness  for  the  young. 
Have  you  not  often  seen  the  aged  grandmother  or 
grandfather  gather  together  the  little  ones  of  the 
household  or  neighborhood,  and  spend  whole  hours 
in  trying  to  administer  to  their  little  comforts  or 
double  their  joys,  in  the  recital  of  some  incident 
of  their  younger  years  ?  I  can  well  remember  many 
such  pleasant  hours,  and  often  live  them  over  again 
in  imagination.  Old  people  delight  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  young,  because,  in  the  retrospections 
of  their  lives,  the  mind  lingers  with  far  more 
fondness  on  the  sunny  days  of  childhood  than  on 
any  other  portion.  It  appears  to  me  also  that  the 
old  always  show  to  a  much  better  advantage  among 
the  young  than  elsewhere.  While  it  might  intimi- 
date us  to  enter  a  throng  made  up  entirely  of  old 
people,  we  would  think  the  company  of  the  young 
improved  with  a  sprinkle  of  silvery  heads,  and 
mingle  with  them  without  hesitation.  But  the 
crowded  assembly,  or  even  the  common  thorough- 
fares of  business,  seem  not  the  places  for  old  people. 
Their  public  labors  and  toils  are  aU  over  or  con- 
signed to  the  coming  generation;  they  are  too 
feeble  for  the  jostle  and  contentions  of  the  swarms 
moving  up  and  down  the  highways  of  business; 
and,  then,  they  do  not  live  but  very  little  in  the 
present,  but  are  roaming  again  over  the  scenes  of 
childhood,  or  peering,  with  dim  eyesight,  into  the 
future  to  discover  somewhat  of  its  unknown  real- 
ities. Without  doubt  the  family  circle  is  the  place 
in  which  old  people  exercise  the  greatest  influence, 
and  where  they  shed  a  luster  we  could  not  expect 
under  any  other  circumstances.  And  I  can  not 
well  conceive  a  happier  sight  than  a  fireside  beside 
i  which  old  age  sits  enthroned,  in  an  acknowledged 
supremacy  of  the  noble  virtues  and  enjoyments; 
guarded  by  the  strength  of  manhood,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  second  or  third  generation,  spring- 
ing up  like  violets  in  the  calm  and  showery  spring. 
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Love  seems  particularly  the  sphere  in  which  the 
young  move;  and  while  we  do  not  expect  the  affec- 
ions  of  youth  entirely  banished  from  the  heart,  it 
7ould  be  thought  strange  to  see  it  manifesting  itself 
as  it  did  in  their  younger  years.  I  am  not  certain 
but  a  great  many  expect  to  see  old  people  act  with 
such  indifference  to  each  other  that  no  one  would 
uspicion  any  remnant  of  the  "tender  affections." 
The  contrary  is  so  unusual  that  a  solitary  instance 
)f  it  is  deemed  worthy  special  attention.  The  fol- 
Qwing  beautiful  item  describes  such  affection: 

"While  in  the  cars  we  noticed  an  incident  which 
filled  our  hearts  with  pleasant  thoughts.  An  aged 
couple  were  seated  together,  their  heads  both  gray, 
ind  their  eyes  dim  and  sunken.  Both  through  fa- 
igue  had  fallen  asleep,  the  wife  leaning  on  the 
itill  broad-shouldered  husband.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful sight.  Thus  through  a  half  century  they  had 
journeyed  together — the  rugged  oak  and  the  cling- 
ing vine.  There  were  hallowing  thoughts  as  we 
watched  them.  It  would  have  excited  no  attention 
0  have  seen  the  young  wife  thus  leaning  on  the 
choice  of  her  young  dreams,  and  a  future  all  bright 
with  hopes.  But  after  all  the  ardor  of  youthful 
ove  and  affection  had  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  life's  realities,  then  to  see  the  old  wife  still  lean- 
ng  upon  the  arm  with  so  much  childish  confidence 
and  trust,  was  a  scene  of  most  touching  and  hal- 
owing  beauty !" 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  conceive  a  finer  sub- 
ject for  a  poet  or  painter  than  such  instances  of 
holy,  purified  affection;  and  these  sons  of  genius 
have  not  failed  to  perceive  and  perpetuate  such. 
It  has  been  my  happy  privilege  to  have  seen  and 
known  several  instances  of  this  enduring  affection. 
I  often  meet  in  my  walks  a  couple  upon  whom  has 
fallen  the  snows  of  more  than  sixty  winters,  but 
who  seem  still  under  the  influence  of  the  same  love 
that  lit  their  pathway  in  earlier  years.  As  they 
go,  "arm  in  arm,"  to  their  evening  walk,  their 
feeble  step  and  quiet  conversation  call  forth  a  ten- 
derness of  feeling  which  one  has  no  disposition  to 
Danish.  It  cheers  the  heart  for  one  to  think  that 
the  end  of  life's  journey  may  be  under  such  kindly 
influences.  They  are,  as  in  their  youth,  alone;  for 
the  children  who  once  made  music  in  their  house- 
hold are  forming  new  circles  of  affection,  and  seem 
now  rather  to  be  parents  than  children.  It  is  hard, 
perhaps  quite  impossible,  to  describe  the  little  at- 
tentions and  high-toned  deference  which  spring 
from  a  purified  and  established  love;  but  the  eye 
can  readily  detect  them.  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
attempt  to  describe  them.  Yet  they  cross  my  path 
so  often  in  real  life,  and  come  so  often  before  my 
imagination,  that  a  certain  familiarity  exists  be- 
tween us,  as  if  they  were  old  acquaintances. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  that  old  age  must, 
of  necessity,  lack  interest,  and  become  a  burden  to 
its  possessor,  and  that  fourscore  years,  without 
fail,  brings  with  it  "labor  and  sorrow."  Cicero,  in 
his  incomparable  treatise  on  Old  Age,  has  shown 
conclusively  that  it  might  be  boih  joyful  and  useful; 


and  there  was  wanting  in  his  estimate  that  which 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  old  age — an  unwavering 
confidence  in  God.  Old  people  sometimes  become 
querulous,  impatient,  and  vain  to  a  degree  that 
makes  their  society  unpleasant;  but  this  is  the 
result  of  an  ill-spent  youth  and  middle  age.  "We 
can  not  expect  that  a  life  in  which  avarice  or  indo- 
lence has  precluded  education,  or  that  is  disfigured 
by  social  vices  and  direct  disobedience  of  the  com- 
mands of  God,  to  be  otherv\'ise  than  unpleasant  in 
its  termination;  for  it  is  under  the  influence  of  that 
all-pervading  law  of  God,  "Whatsoever  a  man  sows 
that  shall  he  also  reap."  Indeed,  it  calls  forth  my 
pity  to  see  old  age  unadorned  by  the  religion  of 
Christ;  nor  can  old  people  expect  happiness  or  a 
high  degree  of  respect  without  this  casting  a  halo 
of  glory  around  the  necessary  infirmities  of  an  ad- 
vanced age.  An  irreligious  old  age  is  one  of  the 
most  dreary  subjects  for  contemplation  that  can  be 
presented  to  the  mind,  and  we  turn  away  from  it 
with  an  instinct  of  dread. 

I  have  before  me,  in  my  mind's  .eye,  an  old 
woman,  having  reached  more  than  fourscore  years, 
whose  life  is  a  continual  blessing  to  all  who,  by 
any  circumstances,  become  associated  with  her. 
While  yet  a  young  woman,  she  sat  at  the  feet  of 
the  "meek  and  lowly  Jesus,"  and  not  only  learned, 
but  yielded  a  happy  obedience  to  those  instructions 
so  eminently  calculated  to  lend  an  indescribable 
charm  to  the  glories  of  womanhood.  The  heav- 
enly virtues  of  the  religion  she  professed  seem  to 
have  become  woven  into  the  texture  of  her  life, 
and  shed  a  mild  radiance  even  on  the  less  import- 
ant actions  of  which  life  is  made  up.  Even  the 
infirmities  inseparable  from  old  age  are  sanctified 
by  it,  and  her  life  steals  away,  from  day  to  day,  so 
pleasantly  and  yielding  such  holy  influences,  that 
her  dearest  friends  could  not  wish  her  youth  re- 
newed. She,  in  the  mean  time,  realizing  that  she 
holds  life  by  a  brittle  and  weakened  thread,  stands 
in  daily  expectation  of  a  blissful  immortality  in 
heaven.  Such  an  old  age  as  this  gives  an  unde- 
niable dignity  to  humanity,  and  does  honor  to 
religion  itself.  You  will  join  with  me  in  saying, 
such  an  old  age  might  well  excite  the  envy  even  of 
a  young  person. 


A  GENIAL  NATURE. 

Really  it  is  disgraceful  that  men  are  so  ill-taught 
and  unprepared  for  social  life  as  they  are,  often 
turning  their  best  energies,  their  acquisitions,  and 
their  special  advantages  into  means  of  annoyance 
to  those  with  whom  they  live.  Some  day  it  will  be 
found  out,  that  to  bring  up  a  man  with  a  genial  na- 
ture, a  good  temper,  and  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  is  a 
greater  effort  than  to  perfect  him  in  much  knowl- 
edge and  many  accomplishments.  It  is  high  time 
for  mankind  to  learn  to  be  good-natured,  and  not 
Avholly  to  devote  tliemselves  to  knowledge-gaining 
and  knowledfje-vauiitinG:. 
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ADDRESSED  TO  YOONO   LADIES. 

It  IiiiH  been  often  rcmarketl,  l)i;il  you  may  know 
the  uiaimor  ii»  which  a  person  has  been  brought  up 
and  tlie  class  of  .society  to  which  he  belongs  by  his 
language.  'J'liere  are  not  only  proviiJcialisrnH,  or 
word.s  and  expressions  peculiar  to  different  sections 
of  the  country,  but,  in  the  same  place,  you  will 
hear  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  the  different 
classes  of  society.  The  u.se  of  such  phrases  is 
ratlier  the  misfortune  than  llic  fault  of  individuals 
in  many  cases.  Reared  without  opportunities  of 
education,  they,  of  course,  adopt  the  dialect  of  tlieir 
associates.  They  are  often  excellent  persons,  pos- 
sessed of  many  good  qualities,  and,  therefore,  they 
should  never  be  ridiculed  by  those  who  have  had 
better  opportunities.  They  often  feel  acutely  the 
mortifications  to  which  they  are  exposed.  If  they 
accumulate  wealth,  they  are  thrown  into  the  society 
of  those  who  have  been  better  educated,  and  are 
often  ridiculed  on  account  of  their  awkward  blun- 
ders. Such  ridicule  is  wrong;  and  I  am  always 
pained  when  I  hear  or  witness  it.  Goldsmith  says 
"  that  they  are  generally  most  ridiculous  them- 
selves, who  are  apt  to  see  most  to  ridicule  in 
others."  I  believe  I  would  as  soon  make  the  blun- 
ders as  to  be  so  unfeeling  as  to  laugh  at  one  that 
did  make  them.  Still,  as  the  world  will  laugh, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  be  the  subject 
of  ridicule,  it  becomes  young  ladies,  while  at  school, 
to  study  the  most  appropriate  words  for  conveying 
their  ideas,  and  carefully  to  avoid  all  ungrammat- 
ical  and  vulgar  expressions. 

I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  be  always  strain- 
ing after  bombastical  words.  This  is  quite  as 
ludicrous  as  low  expressions.  Your  language  may 
be  plain  and  yet  correct.  I  admire  a  plain  style  as 
much  as  I  do  a  plain,  neat  dress.  The  simplest 
words  in  which  a  thought  can  be  expressed  are 
always  the  best.  But  you  would  be  just  as  well 
understood  if  you  were  to  say  learning,  or  ague, 
or  necessity,  as  if  you  should  say  larnin,  or  ager, 
or  needcessity. 

Such  improprieties  of  pronunciation  arise  from 
defective  education.  But  there  are  other  words  and 
phrases  sometimes  circulating  among  school-girls 
which  are  equally  improper;  such  as,  "  I'll  snum," 
"Don't  be  so  fresh,"  "Lots  of  things,"  and  many 
others  which  it  is  impossible  to  specify.  Your  own 
good  taste  should  lead  you  to  avoid  such  expres- 
sions. You  may  use  them  for  mere  amusement, 
till  after  awhile  you  will  use  them  without  being 
conscious  of  it. 

All  obscene  and  immodest  expressions  should  be 
particularly  avoided.  They  are  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  moral  purity  which  should  ever  charac- 
terize a  young  lady.  Do  not  associate  with  a  girl 
that  is  vulgar  and  obscene  in  her  conversation. 
You  can  not  do  so  without  contamination.  The 
impure  images  will  recur  to  your  imagination,  and 


your  purity  of  heart  will  thus  be  tarnished  and 
destroyed. 

But  still  worse  than  this,  school-girls  sometimes 
employ  profane  expressions,  and  make  irreverent 
use  of  tlie  name  of  God.  In  a  word,  they  violate 
the  third  commandment,  which  says,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  tliy  God  in  vain." 
There  are  occasions  when  it  is  proper  to  use  the 
sacred  name;  but  the  command  forbids  all  profane 
swearing  and  all  liglit  and  irreverent  use  of  God's 
name.  Expressions  implying  the  name  of  God  may 
also  be  a  violation  of  the  command,  even  when  the 
name  is  not  directly  used.  Such  expressions  as, 
"Upon  my  soul!"  "I  wish  I  rnay  die!"  "Great 
Goodness  I"  "  La's  a  mercy  I"  and  others  which  we 
would  shudder  to  name,  are  all  irreverent  and 
wrong.  They  are  often  used,  I  know,  as  thought- 
less exclamations;  but  we  should  not  be  thougbtleM 
about  such  important  matters. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  expressions  either  vul- 
gar or  profane.  You  can  be  just  as  well  under- 
stood without  them.  People  will  believe  your 
affirmation  quite  as  readily  as  if  you  add  an  oath 
to  it.  It  is  shocking  to  think  that  a  young  girl 
would  use  a  profane  oath.  But  it  does  occasionally 
occur  that  school-girls  are  as  profane  in  their  lan- 
guage as  rude  and  wicked  boys.  I  have  heard  of 
schools  in  which  almost  every  girl  would  swear. 
Some  set  the  example,  and  others  thoughtlessly 
imitate  it,  without  thinking  of  the  shocking  im- 
piety. Let  such  girls  remember  that  God  will  not 
hold  those  guiltless  who  take  his  name  in  vain. 
Gentlemen  never  swear  in  the  presence  of  ladies, 
nor  ladies  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen.  If  all 
would  remember  that  they  are  ever  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  God,  would  it  not  effectually  check 
them? 

You  should  not  allow  yourself  to  jest  about  seri- 
ous things.  Some  persons  will  quote  verses  of 
hymns  and  texts  of  Scripture  to  produce  a  laugh 
by  the  ludicrous  application  they  make  of  them. 
This  is  wrong.  Religious  subjects  and  religious 
persons  and  things  should  always  be  treated  with 
seriousness  and  respect.  If  he  that  swears  by  the 
temple,  swears  by  Him  that  dwells  in  the  temple, 
surely  those  who  trifle  with  religious  subjects  are 
trifling  with  that  God  who  has  taught  us  to  be 
religious. 

When  you  go  to  church,  let  your  whole  deport- 
ment be  serious  and  respectful.  All  laughing,  and 
talking,  and  merry  jests  in  the  house  of  God  are 
out  of  place.  How  profane  to  trifle  in  the  presence 
of  God ! — to  go  to  his  house  under  the  pretense  of 
worshiping  him,  and  insult  him  there!  God  is 
ever  present;  but  when  we  attempt  to  worship  him, 
he  is  peculiarly  present  for  purposes  of  mercy  and 
salvation. 

Whenever  we  are  present  at  devotional  exercises, 
whether  in  the  family,  or  the  school-room,  or  the 
church,  we  should  remember  that  we  worship  God,    ^ 
and  dismiss   all  lightness.     Let  us  reflect  on  his 
majesty  and  glory,  and  we  shall  be  serious. 
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A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  LUTHER'S  GRAVE. 

BY   PROFESSOR   'WII.I.IAM    WELLS. 

I  HAVE  stood  by  the  grave  of  Martin  Luther,  and 
have  felt  deeply  imbued  with  the  conviction,  that 
the  bosom  of  earth  contains  the  moldering  dust  of 
few  men  who  have  made  a  deeper  impression  on 
their  own  age  and  generation,  or  performed  more 
lasting  benefits  for  generations  that  have  followed 
them,  than  has  Martin  Luther, 

I  have  gazed  upon  the  cofiin  that  contains  his 
bones,  and  have  felt  that  if  the  mortal  relics  of  any 
man  deserve  to  be  considered  sacred  and  his  mem- 
ory sainted,  then  do  those  of  Martin  Luther. 

Compare  him,  in  his  wondrous  career  and  mighty 
eflforts,  if  you  would  see  a  fearful  contrast  between 
man  and  man,  to  the  rough  untutored  mind,  and  he 
stands  on  a  dizzy  eminence,  whence  the  eye  can 
scarcely  perceive  the  latter  in  the  depths  of  its 
puerile  existence.  He  was  as  far  beyond  the  most 
men  of  his  age  as  was  Copernicus,  when  he  fath- 
omed the  course  of  the  planets,  to  the  wondering 
savage,  gazing  in  amazement  at  the  starry  heavens; 
as  was  Franklin,  when  he  snatched  the  lightning 
from  the  clouds,  to  the  wild  man  of  the  woods,  that 
creeps  into  his  cave  when  the  thunder  rolls  above 
him. 

The  name  of  Luther  is  a  hallowed  name;  hal- 
lowed in  the  annals  of  pure  and  undefiled  Christi- 
anity; hallowed  in  the  annals  of  Christian  strife  in 
the  bitter  contest  against  false  religion,  degrading 
superstition,  and  base  corruption. 

I  need  hardly  linger  with  the  details  of  his  early 
life  and  humble  parentage.  Who,  that  confesses  a 
belief  in  the  Protestant  religion  of  the  present  day, 
has  not  often  seen  him  in  his  native  town  of  Eisle- 
ben,  a  poor,  neglected  boy,  struggling  against  pov- 
erty and  obscurity  ?  In  his  own  naive  manner,  he 
gives  us  his  genealogy:  "I  am  a  peasant's  son,"  he 
says;  "  my  father,  grandfather,  and  great  grand- 
father were  common  peasants."  His  mother  was  a 
woman  who  lived  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  found  her 
greatest  consolation  in  prayer. 

The  little  town  of  Eisleben,  that  has  had  such  a 
halo  thrown  around  its  history  by  its  once  humble 
and  now  immortal  son,  is  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
university  city  of  Halle,  renowned  for  its  school  of 
theology.  To  the  admirers  of  Luther,  a  pilgrim- 
age to  its  walls  is  a  rare  enjoyment.  That  it  is 
old  and  venerable  in  appearance  we  may  well  im- 
agine, on  recollecting  that  within  its  precincts, 
nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  the  object  of  our 
essay  first  drew  the  breath  of  life.  The  house  in 
which  he  was  born  is  still  standing,  and  over  the 
door  is  a  figure  of  Luther  in  stone.  The  simple 
face  that  the  same  house  should  still  be  preserved, 
teaches  two  important  truths — his  immense  devo- 
tion to  his  people  to  have  exerted  so  great  an  influ- 
ence over  their  minds,  and  tlieir  warmth  of  attach- 
ment to  his  memory  through  all  the  perils  of  time 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  history.  Empires  have  risen 
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and  fallen;  princes,  kings,  and  emperors  have  acted 
their  brief  parts  on  the  theater  of  the  world,  and 
have  disappeared  behind  scenes  that  have  con- 
signed most  of  them  to  oblivion;  the  surges  of  time 
have  swept  over  many  of  their  proud  habitations, 
and  left  not  a  wreck  behind.  But  the  plain  and 
simple  house  that  first  sheltered  a  Luther,  has 
withstood  the  ravages  of  ages,  and  still  calls  the 
stranger  within  its  portals  to  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  him  who  once  called  it  home.  For  a  century 
and  a  half  it  has  been  a  free  school  for  poor  chil- 
dren, and  still  preserves  within  its  walls  many  a 
souvenir  of  the  great  reformer — manuscripts,  por- 
traits, busts,  and  medals.  In  one  of  the  churches  is 
still  retained  the  old  pulpit  in  which  he  preached 
on  visiting  his  native  town.  It  is  adorned  by  a  bust 
of  Luther,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  God's  word  is 
free."  In  another  church  the  sexton  shows  the 
baptismal  font  at  which  Luther  was  baptized.  And 
so  great  is  their  reverence  for  any  thing  that  he  ever 
owned  or  touched,  that  they  still  preserve  a  piece 
of  his  cloak  and  an  old  leather  cap  that  he  used  to 
wear. 

In  his  native  town  Luther  struggles  through  the 
elements  of  an  education,  and  finally,  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  enters  the  University  o£.  Erfurt,  where, 
for  the  first  time,  he  sees  a  complete  Latin  Bible. 

He  graduates  in  course,  reads  Aristotle,  physics, 
and  ethics,  and,  at  the  same  time,  studies  law. 

A  sudden  change  in  mode  of  thought  now  affects 
his  mind,  and  he  feels  a  supernatural  influence  op- 
erating on  his  soul.  He  writes  to  his  father:  "A 
terrific  vision  from  heaven  has  called  me,  and  God 
grant  that  it  is  neither  a  deception  nor  a  satanic 
illusion  !  The  word,  as  if  God  himself  had  spoken 
it,  penetrated  my  being  and  sank  into  the  very 
depth  of  my  soul."  He  enters  a  monastery  and  be- 
comes an  Augustine  monk,  and  finally  is  ordained 
priest.  In  the  monastery  he  studies  the  Bible  with 
uncommon  diligence,  and  also  the  fathers  of  the 
Church.  At  this  period  he  frequently  complains 
of  terrible  conflicts  of  conscience,  and  resorts  to 
fasting,  prayer,  and  the  severest  penance  without, 
as  he  writes,  obtaining  peace;  adding,  "God  wills, 
as  I  now  see,  that  I  shall  learn  the  wisdom  of  the 
schools  and  the  holiness  of  the  convent  out  of  my 
own  experience." 

In  the  year  1502  the  elector,  Frederick  the  Wise, 
founded  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  The  chair 
of  ethics  and  dialectics  was  offered  to  Luther,  and 
he  accepted  the  professorship.  But  he  soon  de- 
serted philosophy  for  theology,  and  delivered  lec- 
tures on  his  favorite  study.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  sent  to  Rome  on  business  for  his  convent. 
This  was  the  turning  point  in  his  life.  He  writes 
that  the  very  blood  curdled  in  his  veins  while  wit- 
nessing the  scenes  that  occurred  during  the  masses, 
and  listening  to  the  profanity  committed  within  the 
church.  "As  a  pious  monk,  it  disgusted  me  that 
they  could  go  to  mass  as  to  a  juggler's  tricks." 

Luther  now  became  doctor  of  theology  in  Witten- 
berg, and  studied  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 
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text.  He  lectured  against  the  scholasticH  and  Aris- 
totle. At  this  perifMl  the  sale  of  Papal  indulgen- 
ces for  sin  was  carried  to  so  sliarneful  an  extent, 
that  Luther  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  and 
began  an  open  war  against  the  system.  Thus  com- 
menced the  Reformation.  On  the  door  of  his  clmrch 
he  nailed  his  ninety-five  theses,  and  began  to  preach 
against  the  indulgences. 

Let  us  follow  him  to  Wittenberg,  and  examine  the 
city  that  he  has  made  famous  through  his  piety 
and  his  deeds.  It  is  a  strongly  fortified  town,  and 
is  still  occupied  by  a  military  garrison  as  a  place 
of  war.  On  approaching  it,  the  immense  walls, 
and  turrets,  and  sentinels  standing  guard  at  its 
gates,  impress  one  with  the  idea  that  it  is  the  bul- 
wark of  its  country  now,  as  it  has  long  been  the 
bulwark  of  the  Protestant  faith.  "We  pass  up  its 
rugged,  crooked  streets,  and  are  jostled  and  elbowed 
by  rude-looking  peasants  that  are  hurrying  to  and  fro 
with  baskets  and  dog-carts,  for  it  happens  to  be  mar- 
ket day.  We  follow  them  to  the  market-place,  and 
high  above  their  stalls  and  wagons  rises  a  bronze 
statue  under  a  Gothic  covering.  As  we  draw  near, 
we  perceive  that  it  is  Luther,  as  large  as  life,  in  the 
act  of  saying  the  memorable  words:  "If  it  is  the 
•work  of  God,  it  will  stand;  if  the  work  of  man,  it 
will  fall."  While  admiring  the  admirable  design 
and  expressive  character  of  the  statue,  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  guides,  who  are  always  on  the  lookout 
for  strangers,  to  conduct  them  to  the  places  of  in- 
terest. We  follow  one  of  them,  and  soon  enter  the 
old  Augustine  convent,  which  Luther  first  entered 
as  a  monk.  Time  has  blackened  its  antique  walls, 
and  strange  devices  cover  its  portals,  while  the 
stone  steps  which  Luther  has  often  trodden  have 
been  worn  uneven  by  the  multitudes  that  have 
passed  over  them  from  generation  to  generation. 
It  is  now  a  Protestant  theological  seminary.  Lu- 
ther's room  remains  almost  unaltered,  and  as  we 
enter  it,  a  strange  feeling  thrills  through  the  veins, 
to  know  that  we  are  living  and  breathing  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  immortal  reformer  gave  crea- 
tion to  his  most  celebrated  anathemas  against 
Popery  and  corrupt  religion.  There  is  the  table  at 
which  he  wrote,  and  even  the  inkstand  which  fed 
his  resistless  pen.  In  the  closet  still  stands  his  old 
beer-jug,  with  many  other  relics,  such  as  the  two 
pewter  plates  from  which  he  and  his  wife  used  to 
eat;  for  his  Catharamie  occupied  the  same  quarters 
with  him  in  the  convent  after  their  marriage.  Some 
music  composed  by  Luther  for  his  wife,  and  writ- 
ten by  his  own  hand,  is  carefully  preserved,  as  is 
the  old  instrument  resembling  a  guitar,  on  which 
she  used  to  play  to  him.  At  one  of  the  windows 
is  a  raised  platform,  on  which  are  two  seats  with 
backs  and  arms  so  arranged  that  they  face  each 
other  and  still  permit  the  occupants  to  look  out  of 
the  window.  Here  Luther  and  his  wife  passed 
what  leisure  time  he  could  spare  her,  when  they 
generally  sang  together  some  of  the  touching  hymns 
that  his  genius  and  piety  called  into  life.  The 
walls  of  the  room  are  perfectly  covered  with  the 


names  of  strangers  who  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  home  of  Ltither;  among  them  is  the  name  of 
Peter  the  Great,  written  with  his  own  hand,  and 
now  covered  with  gla>iH  for  preservation. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  old  church  on  whose 
doors  Luther  nailed  the  thrses  and  began  his  war 
.against  the  Pope.  Tlic  dor»rs  themselves  were  pre- 
served till  the  French,  on  their  Vandal  excursions 
through  Germany,  found  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
committing  them  to  the  flames. 

We  are  led  by  our  guide  to  the  transept  of  the 
church,  and  there  perceive  two  doors  evidently 
covering  vaults.  The  first  is  opened,  and  we  be- 
hold the  coffin  containing  the  bones  of  Luther — in 
the  second  vault  lies  his  friend  and  firm  supporter, 
Melancthon.  They  are  united  in  death  as  they  had 
been  in  life.  In  the  same  church  repose  the  re- 
mains of  Luther's  princely  patron  and  protector,  the 
elector,  Frederick  the  Wise.  The  vaults  are  desig- 
nated by  simple  inscriptions  in  iron.  The  church 
contains  many  relics  of  Luther's  times,  among 
which  are  the  portraits  of  himself  and  Melancthon, 
by  Eranach,  one  of  the  greatest  German  masters  of 
his  age. 

There  are  times  when  the  heart  is  too  full  to 
speak,  and  these  are  moments  when  great  and  mo- 
mentous events  rise  and  cluster  around  the  soul, 
and  make  calm  silence  the  only  exponent  of  its 
deep  feeling.  In  presence  of  such  testimonies  of 
the  fruitful  past  as  here  attract  the  eye,  one  wan- 
ders around  and  gazes  in  mute  admiration,  and 
would  fain  ask  the  pulpit,  the  altar,  ay,  the  very 
stones,  to  take  to  themselves  tongues  and  tell  the 
prolific  history  to  which  they  had  been  witnesses. 
One  can  almost  imagine  them  to  exclaim  with  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  "  Luther,  thou  art  like  the  cataract 
of  waters  !  With  what  violence  dost  thou  storm 
and  thunder !  But,  as  the  rainbow  bends  its  arch 
unmoved  above  this  storm  of  waters,  so  reposes  in 
thy  breast  the  calm  conviction  of  undisturbed 
peace  with  God  and  man;  thou  dost  shake  thy  earth 
but  not  thy  heaven." 

Shortly  after  Luther  commenced  preaching  in 
this  church  against  the  system  of  granting  indul- 
gences, he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  one  of 
the  cardinals  at  Augsburg,  to  answer  for  the  high 
crime  of  opposing  the  Pope.  This  resulted  in  no 
definite  conclusion,  and  Luther  continued  to  preach 
and  openly  to  attack  the  Papal  hierarchy.  The 
Pope  now  issued  a  bull  declaring  Luther  in  ban, 
thereby  depriving  him  of  his  rights  and  privileges. 
This  bull  Luther  publicly  burnt;  and  the  last  spot 
that  we  visit  in  Wittenberg,  is  that  on  which  he 
made  the  fire.  An  oak-tree  has  since  been  planted 
there,  and  now  flourishes  as  a  symbol  of  his  char- 
acter. The  tree  is  surrounded  by  a  plain  wooden 
railing,  and  visitors  are  only  permitted  to  carry 
away  leaves  as  a  memento  of  their  pilgrimage  to 
the  spot. 

Two  years  afterward  he  defendpd  himself  before 
the  Diet  of  Worms  against  charges  brought  against 
him.     He  was  still  under  ban,  and  his  friends,  fear- 
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ing  he  might  be  foully  dealt  with,  begged  him  not 
to  risk  himself  in  Worms;  but  he  replied  with  his 
characteristic  firmness:  "If  there  were  as  many- 
devils  in  Worms  as  there  are  tiles  on  its  roofs,  I 
would  nevertheless  go."  He  was  unmolested  there; 
but  on  his  return  to  Wittenberg  his  friends  forcibly 
took  him  to  the  old  castle  of  the  Wartburg,  in  the 
Thuringian  forest,  in  order  to  make  him  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  Here  he  remained 
in  disguise  for  nearly  a  year — known  only  as  the 
"  Younker  George." 

The  castle  of  the  Wartburg  is  one  of  the  most 
romantically  situated  spots  in  the  Thuringian  for- 
est, and  is  so  closely  identified  with  the  history 
of  Luther,  that  in  our  pilgrimage  to  places  that  he 
has  rendered  sacred,  it  would  be  ungenerous  and 
unwise  not  to  bend  our  steps  toward  its  battlements 
and  turrets;  for  they  once  protected  him  whom  we 
delight  to  honor.  The  old  castle  stands  on  an  em- 
inence that  can  only  be  reached  with  much  exer- 
tion, and  is  so  situated  that  when  its  inmates 
choose  to  defend  it,  it  is  impregnable.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance is  attributed  the  fact  that  it  received  the 
preference  as  a  place  of  concealment  and  protection 
to  Luther.  As  we  approached  the  immense  gate 
that  bars  the  entrance  to  its  interior,  we  perceived 
a  sentinel  pacing  its  battlements.  On  demanding 
admission,  the  giant  portals  slowly  opened,  groan- 
ing on  their  time-worn  hinges,  and  we  entered  the 
court  of  the  castle.  This  court  is  a  species  of  hol- 
low square,  and  the  various  buildings  are  arranged 
around  its  sides.  The  old  keeper  so  well  under- 
stands the  wants  of  his  visitors,  that  without  hesi- 
tation or  questions  you  are  led  to  examine  whatever 
has  any  reference  to  Luther.  The  little  chamber 
which  he  inhabited  is  left  as  it  was  when  he  was 
there.  There  is  his  old  table,  and  beside  it  his 
three-legged  stool.  On  the  table  is  the  self-same 
inkstand  that  he  once  threw  at  the  devil  while  tor- 
mented by  him;  for  in  this  little  cell,  on  this  stool, 
and  at  this  table,  Luther  began  his  immortal  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  He  here  translated  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament;  and  while  engaged  in  this 
arduous  and  pious  labor,  he  at  times  imagined  that 
the  evil  spirit  was  seeking  to  disturb  and  distract 
his  mind.  Once  he  saw  Satan  approach  his  very 
table  to  seize  his  translation;  Luther  could  stand 
this  no  longer,  and  snatching  his  enormous  ink- 
stand threw  it  at  the  archenemy's  head.  The 
devil  vanished,  but  the  ink  made  an  immense  black 
spot  on  the  wall.  Where  this  spot  was  is  now  a 
large  hole;  for  curious  visitors  have  chipped  off 
pieces  to  carry  away  as  souvenirs.  But  the  black 
spot  is  there  still;  for,  as  soon  as  it  disappears  in 
the  process  of  chipping,  the  old  keeper  takes  the 
inkstand  and  renews  the  operation  on  the  wall,  so 
that  every  one  that  cofnes  may  go  away  with  a 
piece  cf  mortar  stained  with  the  ink  intended  for 
Satan's  head;  and  so  that  the  old  keeper  may  re- 
ceive, for  his  trouble  in  obtaining  it,  a  warm  shake 
of  the  hand,  accompanied  by  a  silver  token  of  grat- 
itude for  his  readiness  to  oblige  the  curious. 


There  is  a  private  chapel  attached  to  the  castle, 
and  here  Luther  performed  divine  service  for  the 
inmates  on  the  Sabbath.  As  it  was  then  it  is  now; 
it  has  remained  untouched.  In  the  yard  is  shown 
a  spot  called  Luther's  retreat,  because  he  was  wont 
to  repair  thither  frequently  for  reflection  and  com- 
munion with  nature,  as  it  affbrds  one  of  the  most 
attractive  views  of  the  wild  regions  of  the  Thurin- 
gian forest. 

In  about  a  year,  however,  Luther  became  so  tired 
of  his  retirement,  and  was  so  anxious  to  see  his 
great  work  progressing,  that  without  writing  for 
the  permission  of  Frederick  the  Wise,  he  suddenly 
reappeared  in  Wittenberg.  Here  he  first  made  a 
critical  review  of  his  translation,  assisted  by  his 
friend  Melancthon. 

The  New  Testament  now  soon  appeared  in  print, 
and  he  immediately  began  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  first  published  the  five  books 
of  Moses,  and  in  nine  years  afterward  the  entire 
German  Bible  appeared.  This  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  literary  work  ever  performed  by  one  man, 
and  stands  as  an  imperishable  monument  of  Lu- 
ther's learning,  genius,  piety,  and  industry.  It  was 
not  a  mere  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  original 
text  into  his  native  language;  it  was,  so  to  speak, 
the  creation  of  a  new  language  in  which  to  express 
his  burning  thoughts;  for  previous  to  Luther's 
labors,  the  German  language  was  comparatively  so 
crude  and  so  much  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  give  it  form  and  shape,  in  order 
to  produce  the  sublime  and  peculiar,  though  simple 
style  of  the  Bible.  Luther  was  the  creator  of  high 
German  prose,  and  has  ever  since  been  considered 
as  the  first  authority  in  the  language. 

His  translation  of  the  Bible  partook  of  a  spirit  so 
truly  apostolic,  that  it  passed  immediately  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  obtained  an  unexampled 
circulation.  It  thus  cultivated  the  popular  mind, 
ingrafted  its  spirit  on  all  hearts,  and  became  the 
foundation  of  the  language,  as  well  as  of  evangel- 
ical sentiments.  Deep  religious  feeling,  pith  and 
strength  of  expression,  warmth  and  power  of  lan- 
guage, seemed  to  announce  an  affinity  of  soul  be- 
tween the  translator  and  the  inspired  authors  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  people  now 
had,  for  the  first  time,  the  word  of  God  in  a  lan- 
guage that  they  could  not  only  comprehend,  but 
clothed  in  a  dress  so  strikingly  and  effectively  beau- 
tiful, that  they  were  more  than  ever  convinced  of 
the  truths  taught  therein  by  Luther,  and  of  the 
priceless  advantages  of  a  study  of  the  Book  of 
books. 

Next  to  the  Bible,  Luther's  didactic  works,  such 
as  sermons,  catechisms,  tracts,  controversies,  etc., 
were  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  language.  His  controversies  were,  in  gen- 
eral, the  outpourings  of  a  powerful  feeling,  deeply 
imbued  with  religion  and  love  of  country.  The 
fiery  zeal  of  the  reformer  at  times  misled  him  to 
passionate  outbreaks,  and  the  force  of  his  character 
to  angry,  coarse,  uncouth  expressions.      But  the 
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character  and  tendency  of  tlie  times  were  coarwc 
and  uncouth,  and  he  felt  obliged  to  use  rough 
^vt'up()ns  to  attack  nidc  oncmicH. 

This  is  not  tlic  only  field,  however,  in  which  the 
pen  of  Luther  has  won  for  itself  an  undying  fame. 
He  posHcsKcd  a  deep,  pocitic  soul,  and  soon  discov- 
ered the  all-powcrfiil  influence  of  sacred  song  on 
the  minds  of  his  people.  He  therefore  made  church 
Tnnsic  an  important  part  of  divine  worship,  ajid 
very  frequently  the  singing  of  a  new  hymn  was 
the  signal  for  a  religious  enthusiasm  which  would 
end  in  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Arguments  would,  at  times,  be  unavailing 
in  the  presence  of  minds  hardly  ready  to  embrace 
the  new  truths;  but  one  of  the  soul-stirring  hymns 
of  Luther,  sung  to  a  simple  and  popular  melody, 
would  touch  the  chords  of  every  heart,  and  a  glad 
anthem  would  rise  from  every  breast. 

Luther  translated  many  of  the  old  Latin  hymns, 
arranged  the  psalms,  and  composed  many  hymns 
himself.  In  these  he  retained  the  bold  flight  and 
terse  expression  of  the  songs  of  the  people,  adapt- 
ing to  them  easy  and  attractive  melodies,  some  of 
which  he  composed  himself,  and  some  he  borrowed. 
His  example  induced  others  to  try  the  same  field, 
and  awakened  emulation.  Poets  and  singers,  car- 
ried off  by  the  powerful  spirit  of  the  times,  devoted 
their  talents  to  sacred  music,  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  Gospel  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  whose 
feelings  and  fantasy  were  strongly  wrought  upon 
by  the  new  hyrans  of  the  Church.  While  the  doc- 
tors of  the  day  were  discussing  the  doctrines  of  the 
evangelical  faith  in  diets  and  religious  councils,  the 
sacred  songs,  with  their  earnest  and  simple  melo- 
dies, were  leading  thousands  to  the  Gospel.  In 
church  and  at  home,  in  the  silent  chamber  and  on 
the  public  street,  resounded  psalms  and  spiritual 
songs.  At  times  a  new  one  would  appear,  artless 
in  form  and  simple  in  construction,  in  imitation  of 
some  popular  melody,  but  of  a  religious  nature, 
and  in  which  confidence  and  trust  in  God  breathed 
in  every  line.  This  would  break  for  itself  a  wide 
path,  wake  up  religious  sentiments  in  the  hearts  of 
the  masses,  give  expression  to  their  feelings,  and 
create  a  boundless  enthusiasm.  With  one  of  these, 
which  I  herewith  transcribe,  I  will  close  the  pres- 
ent article. 

A  strong  tower  is  the  Lord  our  God, 
To  shelter  and  defend  us; 

Our  shield  his  arm,  our  sword  his  rod, 
Against  our  foes  hefriend  us: 

That  ancient  enemy — 

His  gathering  powers  we  see, 

His  terrors  and  his  toils; 

Yet  victory,  with  its  spoils, 

Not  earth,  but  Heaven,  shall  send  us! 

Though,  wrestling  with  the  wrath  of  hell, 
No  might  o    man  avail  us, 

Our  Captain  is  Immanuel, 
And  angel-comrades  hail  us! 

Still  challenge  ye  His  name? 

"  Christ,  in  the  flesh  who  came  " — 

"The  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts!" 

Our  cause  his  succor  boasts; 
And  God  shall  never  fail  us! 


Though  earth  by  peopling  fiends  be  trod, 

Embfilthnl  all,  yet  bidden — 
And  though  their  proud,  usurping  god 

O'er  Ibronet  and  itbrinet  have  »tridden- 
Nay!  let  them  ittand  revcai'd. 
And  darken  ail  llie  field  — 
W<j  fear  uot:  full  they  mu»t! 
The  Word,  wherein  we  truit, 

'i'lieir  triumph  liath  forbidden. 

While  mighty  truth  with  uii  remains, 
Hell'H  art*  hliall  move  os  never; 

Nor  parting  friendithips,  honors,  gains. 
Our  love  from  Jchuh  sever: 

They  leave  us,  when  they  part — 

With  him — a  peaceful  heart; 

And  when  from  dust  we  rise, 

Death  yields  us,  as  he  dies, 
The  crown  of  life  forever! 


THE  SICK-BED  OF  A  LITTLE  CHILD. 

Can  any  one  watch  the  countenance  of  a  sick 
child,  and  not  trace  the  feelings  of  pain  or  heavi- 
ness in  the  lineaments  of  the  little  face,  as  vividly 
portrayed,  as  sadly  penciled,  by  the  hand  of  sick- 
ness, as  in  the  features  of  the  adult?  Does  not  the 
countenance  seek,  almost  involuntarily,  to  express 
what  the  tongue  can  not  yet  utter  ?  It  is  the  mother 
alone — as  she  sits  sorrowing  by  the  little  cot,  as 
she  bathes  the  heated  forehead,  or  moves  the  ex- 
hausted limbs  to  give  them  rest — it  is  her  tender- 
ness, her  maternal  knowledge,  that  alone  knows 
what  those  features  struggle  to  express.  Well  she 
knew  every  lineament  of  that  countenance;  and 
though  fever  has  thinned  the  little  features,  and 
dimmed  the  bright  eye  that  used  to  talk  to  her  so 
eloquently,  she  scarcely  dare  allow  herself  to  think 
that  "baby  has  changed." 

There  is  much  in  the  silent  eloquence  of  a  child's 
countenance.  If  the  eye  is  so  great  an  indication 
of  the  internal  condition  of  the  adult,  must  not  a 
knowledge  of  its  symptoms  in  younger  patients  be 
an  equally  valuable  index  ?  Moreover,  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  simplicity  of  a  young  child's  diet  has 
less  tendency  to  engender  complicated  disease,  it  is 
the  less  creditable  to  medical  art,  that  failures  in 
their  treatment  should  be  so  numerous. 

We  lose  many,  far  too  many,  at  an  early  age. 
Who  can  say  what  beauty,  what  talents,  what  bud- 
dino-  virtues  have  been  stifled  in  the  very  dawn  of 
their  existence  ?  Human  nature  is  not  so  rich,  that 
it  can  spare  one  of  those  innocent  beings  whom  it 
might  train  up  to  its  own  honor.  We  have  once  or 
twice  contemplated  the  sad,  patient  beauty  of  a 
child's  death-bed.  It  was  as  though  some  higher 
power  animated  the  young  being  with  a  conscious- 
ness in  which  fear  and  regret  had  no  place.  Chil- 
dren have  suffered  with  a  jJatience  that  few  adults 
could  imitate;  and  their  deaths  have  seemed  like  a 
satire  upon  the  vain  exertions  of  those  around,  who, 
glowing  with  health  and  strength,  rich  in  science 
and  skill,  could  not  save  a  nursling  from  the  re- 
lentless hand  of  the  destroyer. 


II 
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"  Whom  worship  ye,  ye  halting  ones  ?"  God's  prophet 

cried  of  yore; 
Whom  worship  ye  ?  the  voice  of  Death  cries  out  for 

evermore; 
I  sigh  along  the  summer's  track,  and  cheek  and  lip 

grow  pale; 
I  walk  amid  the  autumn  leaves,  and  sternest  spirits 

quail; 
I  lay  my  hand  on  Sorrow's  heart,  to  quench  the 

burning  pain, 
And  from  my  touch  she  shrinketh  back,  and  craves 

the  woe  again. 
Where  is  your  heart's  home,  that  ye  shriek  to  hear 

my  footstep  nigh  ? 
What  is  the  power  in  whom  ye  trust,  that  ye  should 

dread  to  die  ? 

■ )  Death,  ye  say,  thy  touch  is  cold,  but  Life  is  warm 

and  bright; 
3  Death,  ye  say,  thy  home  is  dark,  but  Earth  is  full 

of  light; 
Thou  pointest  to  another  shore,  but  ah !  our  sight 

is  weak; 
We  see  the  yawning  deep  between,  with  billows 

chill  and  bleak. 
0  Life,  ye  say,  thy  cup  is  sweet — fill,  fill  to  us 

again, 
And  dash  out  quickly  from  our  hearts,  the  memory 

of  this  pain. 
What  reck  we  of  another  life,  with  this  so  fair  to 

see? 
We  shudder  at  the  dim  unknown — Life,  Life,  we 

worship  thee! 

0  Death,  ye  sigh,  thou  quenchest  all  the  dawnlight 

of  our  day; 
But  Beauty  kindleth  glorious  fires  upon  our  path 

alway; 
Thou  tellest  of  a  fairie  land,  but  ah !  thy  tale  is 

strange; 
It   seemeth   like   a  prophecy   of  dull  and   heavy 

change. 
0  Beauty,  we  behold  on  earth  the  waving  of  thy 

wing. 
And  touch  thy  garment,  and  aspire  thy  deathless 

name  to  sing; 
We  faint  in  pleasing  thralldom  that  asks  not  to  be 

free; 
We  cry  aloud,  0  Beautiful !  we  worship  only  thee ! 

0  Death,  ye  sob,  and  link  your  hearts,  and  clasp 
each  other's  hands; 

Our  hearts  are  here,  our  treasures  here,  and  here 
our  idol  stands. 

Together  we  have  dreamed  of  bliss,  together  we 
have  known 

That  naught  of  earth  or  heaven  were  sweet,  if  we 
must  dwell  alone. 

Ye  press,  all  passionate  and  blind,  across  life's  nar- 
row track. 


And  call  in  vain,  in  frantic  pain,  the  vanished  idol 

back; 
Each  worshiper  before  a  god  of  clay  hath  bent  the 

knee. 
And  cried,  in  life  or  death,  I  swear  to  worship  only 

thee ! 

Ye  wander  through  the  valleys  dim,  until  from  lilies 
sweet. 

The  dewy  freshness  dieth  out,  beneath  your  heavy 
feet. 

Ye  seem  to  press,  from  grassy  turf,  the  very  sun- 
shine out; 

Ye  fling  aside  the  drooping  boughs,  and  through 
the  twilight  shout, 

As  upward,  in  your  deep  unrest,  ye  cast  your  yearn- 
ing eyes, 

Where,  crested  cold  with  starlight  snows,  the  hights 
of  glory  rise; 

To  thee  our  names  we  do  bequeath,  thou  fathom- 
less To  Be, 

Our  childhood  with  the  flowers  is  lost — 0  Fame, 
we  worship  thee ! 

"These  be  thy  gods,  0  Israeli"  ye  trembling  sons 

of  clay; 
These  be  the  shrines  at  which  ye  bow,  the  guide- 
stars  of  your  way. 
Ye  lean  upon  these  earthly  reeds,  until  they  pierce 

your  hand; 
Ye  pass  the  Rock,  and  build  your  home  upon  the 

desert  sand. 
How  long  shall,  'mid  your  passion-fires,  the  holiest 

be  dim  ? 
Worship  the  Lord,  if  he  is  God;  if  Baal,  worship 

him ! 
And  with  the  idolaters  of  old,  when  He  his  power 

made  known, 
Cry,  bending  to  the  dust,  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord,  is 

God  alone!" 

0  Life,  0  Love,  0  Beauty,  ye,  the  immortal  in  your 

sway, 
The  strong  as  death,  the  high  as  heaven,  ye  shall 

not  pass  away. 
The  unattained  we  shall  att.iin,  the  unuttered  we 

shall  speak; 
Shall  kindle  to  a  deathless  flame  the  love  so  faint 

and  weak, 
0  Life,  0  Love,  0  Beauty,  ye,  the  immortal  and  the 

true. 
Shall   rise   all    glorious    on   our   patli,  when  God 

makes  all  things  neAv; 
But  never  be  created  thing  exalted  to  his  throne; 
Lift  we  our  hand  to  heaven,  and  swear  to  worship 

God  alone ! 


THE   RAIXBOW. 
Now,  faithful  to  its  sacred  page, 

Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span; 
Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age. 

That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 
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THE  BLACKNESS  OF  DARKNESS. 

DY    IlltV.    B.    W.    CHARY. 

"  1  liad  .1  dream,  wliicli  was  not  all  a  dream: 
Tlie  bright  sun  wuh  cxliiiKiiiHlied,  and  the  star* 
Did  wander  darkling  i»  tl'e  oteriuil  spaco, 
RuylcsH,  and  pallilots,  and  the  iey  earth 
Swung  Idinil  and  blackening  in  the  nioonlesB  are, 
Morn  canio,  and  wont — and  came,  and  brought  no  day; 
And  men  forgot  tlicir  passionn  in  tlio  dread 
Of  this  liieir  desolation;  and  all  hearts 
Were  chilled  into  a  selfish  prayer  for  light." 

Ok  all  tlie  metaphors  used  by  the  sacred  authors 
to  d(!pict  tlie  "enormous  woe"  of  the  lost,  tliere  is 
no  one  that,  to  )ny  mind,  has  more  gloomy  and  ter- 
rible features  than  the  one  at  the  head  of  this  page. 
Often  I  have  tried  to  inuigine  its  undying  horrors; 
often  to  see  the  uniniagined  depths  of  tliis  abyss  of 
ruin  and  eternity  of  rayless  night.  All  of  my 
soul's  sympathies  for  the  condemned  and  sin-loving 
throng  around  me  lias  been  raised  to  an  insupport- 
able intensity  when  I  have  thought  of  figures  of 
speech  which  faintly  body  forth  the  living  realities 
of  a  world  where  the  least  affliction  will  be  a  total 
and  eternal  absence  of  every  thing  lovely  and  beau- 
tiful, or  cheering  and  bright.  How  sad  the  reflec- 
tion that  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  and 
seek  death  in  the  error  of  their  ways!  The  minis- 
ter of  Jesus  does  not  dwell  with  delight  on  the 
gloomy  nether  abyss,  where  imprisoned  souls  are 
wailing  out  their  unnumbered  years  with  the  spirit 
of  rebels,  and  the  conviction  of  hopeless  impotency, 
and  overwhelming  loss,  and  guilty  despair.  But 
did  not  Jesus  himself  think  and  speak  of  this  final 
impenitency,  guilt,  and  condemnation;  and  did  he 
not  warn,  and  exhort,  and  entreat  men,  even  with 
tears,  to  escape  the  "  damnation  of  hell  ?" 

But  who  can  fathom  the  ponderous  woe  of  un- 
ending existence  in  a  place  of  rayless  darkness? 
Who  can  tell  what  Jude  meant  by  "the  blackness  of 
darkness  forever?"  Once  I  heard  a  comment  on 
these  words,  which  made  their  import  more  in- 
tensely horrible  than  imagination  merely  could 
have  done. 

The  scene  was  one  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  the 
incidents  connected  with  it  such  as  the  Christian 
only  can  turn  to  proper  account.  Among  the  sub- 
limities and  wonders  of  the  great  "  Mammoth  Cave," 
there  is  none  that  makes  much  greater  impression 
than  its  darkness.  "Were  it  not  for  the  exhilarating 
effects  of  the  pure  air  of  the  Cave,  the  descent  to 
its  lower  recesses  would  be  awfully  grand  and  sol- 
emn. Provided  with  a  small  lamp,  each  traveler, 
with  slow,  funereal  tread  and  Indian  file,  follows  the 
guide — a  sable  son  of  Ethiopia,  whose  lamp  first 
scatters  the  thick  mists  of  this  extraordinary  and 
eternal  night.  The  faint  glare  of  the  moving  lights 
but  renders  the  darkness  visible  and  appalling,  and 
3'-our  rocky  pathway,  leading  away,  away  into  the 
depths  beyond,  is  rendered  still  more  impressive  by 
the  sepulchral  echo  which  comes  up  from  beneath 


your  feet,  telling  of  depths  and  darkness  far  be- 
neath this  subterranean  highway.  You  look  in 
vain  into  the  durknoss;  the  "  visual  line  that  girts 
you  round  "  is  exceedingly  small,  and  all  beyond  is 
"  black  as  Erebus."  As  well  might  you  try  to  scan 
the  infinite,',  and  nx^asure  sj)ace  witli  a  glance,  as  to 
look  fartlier  than  a  few  feet,  either  in  tlie  hinder  or 
forward  distance. 

Tliis  is  the  very  ernldem  of  that  tiiglit  of  sin  and 
death — beamless  forever.  Your  lamp,  it  is  the  only 
light — your  guide,  your  only  hope  while  traveling 
there,  and  tlie  darkiKJSs  a  striking  picture  of  a  sin- 
palled  mind,  f«;(;ling  tlie  glof)m  and  marching  in  the 
way  to  the  •'  blackness  of  darkness  forever."  One 
can  not  forbear  the  reflection  Avhile  traversing  these 
galleries  beneath  a  canopy  of  dark-colored  lime- 
stone, that  here  no  sun  ever  threw  his  rays;  that 
the  moon's  silvery  sheen  never  cast  a  Vjeam  on  your 
cavernous  route;  that  the  twinkling  gems  of  the 
azure  sky  never  peeped  into  the  profound  depths 
of  this  rocky  realm  of  night.  The  glittering  crys- 
tals that  sparkle  above  you,  cast  no  light,  save 
when,  from  the  world  above,  man  brings  an  artifi- 
cial day  to  illumine  their  beautiful  surfaces.  Here 
have  been  limped  waters  playing  since  the  sons  of 
God  sang  creation's  morn.  Here  they  have  rolled, 
and  leaped,  and  glided  till  the  tired  rocks  gave 
way,  and  were  washed  without  to  make  a  palace  for 
the  king  of  night. 

Here,  while  busy  tribes  of  men  and  beasts  have 
ran,  and  rambled,  and  fought,  and  perished  above, 
have  the  waters  made  a  way  for  themselves,  and  a 
home  for  the  sightless  denizens  of  this  nether 
world.  The  beautiful  little  eyeless,  white  fish  plays 
on  the  margin  of  streams  where  there  is  no  need  of 
vision,  and  hence  the  happy  creature  flits  through 
its  native  element  as  gladly  as  the  gay  tribes  in 
streams  above. 

Did  God  make  these  tiny  inhabitants  of  the  Echo 
river  of  this  stupendous  cave  as  they  are  ?  or  did 
Nature  adapt  herself  to  the  wants  of  all  her  depend- 
ents, and  so  gradually  close  the  eyes  of  these  cave 
fish  ?  It  is  singular  to  gaze  on  the  little  being  as 
it  writhes  in  your  hand,  and  see  no  sparkling  brill- 
iants in  the  usual  locality;  but  you  are  soon  con- 
vinced they  have  no  eyes,  and  anatomical  examina- 
tion fails  to  detect  any  place  for  eyes  in  the  bony 
covering  of  the  head. 

This  hightens  your  consciousness  of  darkness 
absolute — of  impenetrable  blackness — ^which  fills 
and  pervades  the  entire  place. 

The  cave  cricket  sings  amorously  its  dulcet  song, 
not  in  the  warm  chimney  corner  of  its  enemy,  man, 
but  in  the  magnificent  unlighted  halls  of  its  native 
realm.  It  is  undisturbed  by  the  footfall  of  a  foe 
till  the  light  came,  and  curiosity-loving  man  caught 
and  bottled  the  innocent  dweller  in  the  perpetual 
night  of  the  cave. 

The  owl-eyed  mouse  of  this  rocky,  mazy  depth 
lived  here  untrapped,  undismayed  for  centuries,  till 
the  new  race  of  men,  who  came  across  the  ocean  to 
find  a  home  in  the  western  hemisphere,  searched 
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out  its  home,  and  now  it  has  gone  to  obscurer  gal- 
leries and  more  inaccessible  labyrinths,  to  live  in 
darkness  that  knows  no  light.  Every  thing  in  the 
Cave  reminds  you  of  its  darkness;  and,  for  one,  I 
was  frequently  moved  by  this  gloomy  considera- 
tion. The  nitrous  atmosphere  and  ray  fine-humored 
friends  in  vain  struggled  to  repress  the  solemn 
thoughts  which  the  words  "  blackness  of  darkness" 
suggested. 

Standing  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Cave,  called 
the  Star  Chamber,  I  could  not  repress  the  deep 
emotions  of  my  soul  at  the  unwonted  solemnity  of 
the  scene.  Above  was  suspended  the  immense 
dome  which  seemed  floating  upon  some  fleecy 
clouds.  The  perpendicular  sides  of  the  chamber 
stretched  away  in  either  direction,  and  were  lost  in 
the  sable  folds  of  the  dark,  dark  Cave. 

If  night  were  personified,  and  if  its  ruler  had  a 
"local  habitation  and  a  name,"  we  would  fix  its 
dwelling  in  these  far-reaching  avenues,  and  galle- 
ries, and  halls. 

When  the  day-star  at  morn  rises,  the  ethereal  god 
of  night  hies  away  to  this,  his  den.  This  must  be 
his  home;  these  rugged  hights  his  throne;  these 
multifarious  windings  and  obscure  cells  his  resting- 
place.  Here  he  shuts  himself  in  from  the  hostile 
intrusion  of  a  single  glittering  messenger  of  the 
enthroned  and  triumphant  Sol. 

When  the  sun  goes  down,  as  we  say,  then  from 
its  inner  depths  oui:  creeps  the  gloomy  monarch  of 
night  and  sends  his  heralds  to  shroud  hill,  and 
dale,  and  plain.  0  how  dark  and  void  this  place, 
you  exclaim,  as  you  stand  motionless,  and  musing, 
and  gaze  on  your  limited  circle  of  partial  light, 
BJid  try  to  penetrate  the  deep  profound  which  lies 
beyond  your  lamp's  struggling  rays.  While  thus 
standing,  our  guide  approached,  and  gently  taking 
our  lamp  said:  "  Gentlemen,  I  will  show  you  dark- 
ness." He  stepped  around  a  craggy  point  and 
placed  the  lamp  in  a  niche  in  the  walls  of  this  pal- 
ace of  night. 

The  experiment  was  not  the  most  pleasant.  It 
was  overwhelming — emotion  almost  choked  me  as 
I  attempted  to  speak  £o  my  unseen  friends.  The 
feeling  was  one  of  utter  helplessness — indescribable 
loneliness  mingled  with  fear.  I  vainly  strained  my 
eyes  to  see — to  see  any  thing — my  hand,  my  watch, 
my  compagnons  du  voyage,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
"Blackness  of  darkness  forever,"  thought  I.  0 
Lord,  save  me  from  this  doom  ! 

I  judge  that  my  friends  were  not  less  excited  and 
moved,  for  they  soon  cried  lustily  for  light.  Our 
anxious  request  for  light  was  granted,  and  our 
clever  guide  put  in  our  hands  our  lamps  again. 
We  could  scarcely  restrain  our  exultation  at  the 
joyful  transition,  and  I  fancy  no  one  will  desire  to 
make  the  experiment  many  times. 

But  0,  there  is  a  sunless,  moonless,  starless, 
Jampless  world,  where  so  much  light  as  the  flash  of 
the  fire-fly  would  furnish  shall  not  be  seen  in  mill- 
ions of  ages,  and  that  is  the  home  of  the  lost.  God 
save  my  dear  readers  from  such  a  home !    Let  me 


ask  you,  my  dying  friend,  to  take  the  lamp  of  life 
to  supply  yourself  with  oil,  and  to  be  prepared  for 
the  coming  of  the  King  eternal,  else,  if  you  fail, 
you  will  see  no  more.  You  will  die  in  darkness, 
live  in  darkness,  and  wail  in  darkness  forever.  0 
seize  the  lamp  and  follow  your  guide;  soon  the 
light  of  day  will  reveal  to  you  the  beauties  of  the 
world  of  bliss,  where  all  is  life  and  joy  forever ! 

One  other  incident  of  a  most  thrilling  character 
impressed  upon  my  mind  still  more  deeply  the  sol- 
emn import  of  the  apostle's  metaphor. 

As  we  were  passing  along,  our  guide  suddenly 
stopped  near  an  awful  chasm  called  The  Bottom- 
less Pit.  "Near  this,"  said  he,  "a.  man  was  once 
lost  in  the  Cave." 

Our  eager  inquiries  about  the  particulars  elicited 
the  following  narrative:  "  One  of  a  party  exploring 
the  Cave,  became  so  deeply  interested  in  tlie  beau- 
ties and  wonders  of  the  place  that  he  frequently 
lingered  behind  his  friends,  and  examined  objects  of 
particular  interest  by  himself.  The  guide  warned 
him  not  to  get  too  far  behind,  and  his  friends  fre- 
quently tarried  for  him  and  expostulated  with  him 
on  his  tardiness.  He  soon,  however,  grew  self-con- 
fident, and  thought  he  could  make  his  way  out, 
even  if  they  did  leave  him.  The  sparkling  selen- 
ite,  the  beautiful  stalactite,  the  singular  dome  or 
winding  streamlet  attracted  him  here  and  there, 
and,  loitering,  he  '  followed  at  a  distance '  his  experi- 
enced guide.  At  last  the  party  turned  into  another 
avenue,  and  the  sole  traveler  lost  sight  of  them. 
Nothing  daunted  he  leisurely  pursued  his  way, 
but  saw  his  lamp  slowly  expiring.  After  a  while 
he  became  slightly  alarmed  and  attempted  to  adjust 
the  wick  of  his  flickering  light,  which  seemed 
struggling  with  the  thick  darkness  around  him. 
The  attempt  was  fatal;  there  was  'no  oil  in  his 
lamp.'  His  guide,  who  had  supplies  of  oil,  was 
gone.  In  vain  did  he  attempt  to  make  light,  all 
means  of  procuring  it  was  gone;  and  now  his  situ- 
ation became  perilous  in  the  extreme.  One  step 
might  end  his  existence.  Gulfs  of  unfathomed 
depth  might  lie  in  his  track,  and  far  down  in  the 
bosom  of  the  yawning  earth  he  might  find  a  grave 
where  no  tear  would  ever  fall.  For  a  while  he 
hurriedly  pushed  on  in  what  he  supposed  was  the 
direction  of  the  entrance;  but  as  usual,  when  rea- 
son becomes  bewildered,  it  was  exactly  opposite  to 
his  hopes.  He  called  loudly  to  his  friends,  but 
was  not  heard;  and  we  were  told  that  sound  could 
not  be  well  communicated  in  the  Cave.  Every  at-  , 
tempt  to  seek  the  light  now  increased  the  danger,  | 
while  the  despairing  man,  aroused  into  frenzy,  j 
yelled,  and  screamed,  and  cried,  and  labored,  till 
his  strength  was  exhausted.  He  finally  got  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  and  thus  went  on  his  weary  jour- 
ney, he  knew  not  wliere. 

"In  the  mean  time  his  friends  were  anxiously 
awaiting  his  return;  but  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  fell  on  the  hills  of  Green  river,  and  he  was  still 
in  the  dark  world  below.  Several  guides  were  sent 
that  night  in  search  of  him.     They  went  back  to 
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the  avenue  where  he  had  last  been  seen,  and  illu- 
minating the  Cave  Avith  the  Bengal  light,  they 
called  again  and  again  for  the  lost  man.  The  ex- 
hausted guides,  toward  the  hour  of  sunrise,  re- 
turned to  the  hotel,  but  brought  no  tidings  of  the 
loiterer.  Great  excitement  existed  now  in  reference 
to  the  poor  man,  and  many  prepared  to  enter  the 
Cave  for  a  minute  and  thorough  search.  The  day 
passed  and  the  lost  man  was  not  found.  Fearful 
were  the  imaginings  of  the  relatives  and  friends, 
and  hearts  unused  to  prayer  now  were  raised  to  God. 
Was  he  dead  ?  Did  he  lie  mangled  in  the  bottom 
of  Gorin's  fearful  gulf,  or  crushed  on  the  sharp 
rocks  of  the  Bottomless  Pit?  No  wild  beasts  bur- 
rowed in  these  depths,  and  he  was  either  fallen  into 
some  chasm  or  still  alive — so  thought  most.  Again 
the  Cave  was  traversed  and  searched.  All  night 
long,  the  second  night,  was  the  search  continued. 
Pistols  were  fired,  lights  kindled,  and  there  was 
loud  hallooing  to  attract  his  attention,  if  still  alive. 
But  all  were  doomed  to  sore  disappointment  again. 
He  was  not  yet  found.  The  search  was  resumed 
the  second  day,  and  toward  the  close  of  that  day 
the  guide — Stephen — by  himself  concluded  to  ex- 
amine an  unfrequented,  and  difficult,  and  danger- 
ous avenue  in  search  of  the  body  of  the  man,  for 
none  scarcely  dared  hope  that  he  lived.  Through 
the  rugged  defile  he  made  his  way,  every  moment 
or  two  yelling  to  startle  the  man  if  there.  He  was 
drawing  nigh  the  end  of  this  narrow  passage,  and 
stooping  to  make  his  way,  when  suddenly  he  saw 
two  glaring  eyes  fixed  on  his  lamp  with  a  most 
piercing  gaze.  There,  inclined  on  the  cold  rock, 
lay  the  poor  man,  the  image  of  utter  despair  and 
intense  anguish.  Stephen  spoke  to  him,  but  he 
answered  not;  he  was  too  much  occupied  with  the 
light,  the  feeble  lamp-light.  Its  rays  threw  hope 
again  on  his  reeling  brain.  Stephen  asked  him  to 
go  with  him,  but  he  made  no  sign  that  he  even 
recognized  his  presence.  It  was  only  after  much 
effort,  that  he  succeeded  in  conveying  the  lost  man 
to  light,  and  hope,  and  life  again." 

Such  was  the  effect  of  being  in  darkness  forty- 
eight  hours.  But  0  the  blackness  of  darkness  for- 
ever! "Who  can  endure  that?  Death  is  nigh  thee. 
How  oft  is  the  candle  of  the  wicked  put  out!  ay, 
my  friend,  and  God  may  put  out  your  lamp  now — 
to-day — to-morrow — before  another  sun  rises  you 
may  begin  eternity.  Are  you  unregenerate — un- 
saved? Yonder,  from  Calvary's  summit,  shines  the 
beacon  of  Mercy's  own  kindling,  to  guide  thee  to 
paradise.  If  not,  yonder  is  night — night  of  deep 
and  endless  darkness. 

"  Yea,  the  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out, 

And  the  spark  of  his  fire  shall  not  shine; 

The  light  shall  be  dark  in  his  tabernacle, 

And  his  lamp  shall  be  put  out  with  him. 

Terrors  shall  make  him  afraid  on  every  side, 

And  shall  drive  him  to  his  feet. 

His  strength  shall  be  hunger-bitten, 

And  destruction  shall  be  ready  at  his  side. 

And  it  shall  bring  him  to  the  king  of  terrors; 

He  shall  be  driven  from  light  into  darkness. 

And  chased  out  of  the  world." 


Seek  Jesus — love  Jesus — lay  up  treasure  in 
heaven,  and  remember  that  "the  path  of  the  just  is 
as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  to 
the  perfect  day."  And  now,  kind  reader,  be  not  a 
"wandering  star,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  black- 
ness of  darkness  forever;"  but  be  a  brilliant  serv- 
ant of  the  great  Jehovah,  rnoving  on  in  a  regular 
orbit,  held  and  sustained  by  the  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces  of  omnipotent,  omnipresent  love; 
for  "  love  is  of  God,"  and  "  God  is  love,"  and  Jesus 
Christ,  his  Son,  is  the  only  "  light  of  the  world,"  and 
in  him  is  no  darkness.  Trust  him,  and  sing  with 
me  at  last, 

•*  Farewell,  conflicting  hopes  and  fears, 

Where  lights  and  shades  alternate  dwell; 
How  bright  the  unchanging  morn  appears — 
Farewell,  inconstant  world,  farewell!'' 
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We  find  the  following  remarks  on  Shakspeare  in 
Knight's  Biography: 

"Much  of  the  education  of  William  Shakspeare 
was  unquestionably  in  the  fields.  A  thousand  in- 
cidental allusions  manifest  his  familiarity  with  all 
the  external  aspects  of  nature.  He  is  very  rarely  a 
descriptive  poet,  distinctively  so  called;  but  images 
of  mead  and  grove,  of  dale  and  upland,  of  forest 
depths,  of  quiet  walks  by  gentle  rivers — reflections 
of  his  own  native  scenery — spread  themse  ves  with- 
out an  effort  over  all  his  writings.  All  the  occupa- 
tions of  a  rural  life  are  glanced  at  or  embodied  in 
his  characters.  The  sports,  the  festivals  of  the 
lone  farm  or  the  secluded  hamlet,  are  presented  by 
him  with  all  the  charms  of  an  Arcadian  age,  but 
with  a  truthfulness  that  is  not  found  in  Arcadia. 
The  nicest  peculiarities  in  the  habits  of  the  lower 
creation  are  given  at  a  touch:  we  see  the  rook  wing 
his  evening  flight  to  the  wood;  we  hear  the  drowsy 
hum  of  the  sharded  beetle.  He  wreathes  all  the 
flowers  of  the  field  in  his  delicate  chaplets,  and 
even  the  nicest  mysteries  of  the  gardener's  art  can 
be  expounded  by  him.  All  this  he  appears  to  do 
as  if  from  an  instinctive  power.  His  poetry  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  great  essentials,  is  like  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  itself;  we  see  not  its  workings.  But 
we  may  be  assured,  from  the  very  circumstance  of 
its  appearing  so  accidental,  so  spontaneous  in  its 
relations  to  all  external  nature  and  to  the  country 
life,  that  it  had  its  foundation  in  very  early  and 
very  accurate  observation.  Stratford  was  especially 
fitted  to  have  been  the  'green  lap'  in  which  the 
boy  poet  was  *  laid.'  The  whole  face  of  creation 
here  wore  an  aspect  of  quiet  loveliness;  looking 
on  its  placid  stream,  its  gently  swelling  hills,  its 
rich  pastures,  its  sleeping  woodlands,  the  external 
world  would  to  him  be  full  of  images  of  repose:  it 
was  in  the  heart  of  man  that  he  was  to  seek  for  the 
sublime.  Nature  has  thus  ever  with  him  some- 
thing genial  and  exhilarating.  Something  to  stir 
great  thoughts  in  the  soul." 
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It  was  evening,  in  the  glad  summer  time.  I  sat 
at  my  door,  reading  the  beautiful  thoughts  of  Mont- 
gomery— a  poet  whose  name  is  almost  a  household 
word  in  America.  As  I  read,  and  the  shadow 
gradually  fell  upon  the  book,  a  pleasant  melancholy 
came  over  my  spirit — pleasant,  because  the  clas- 
sical language  which  I  read  was  full  of  sweet- 
ness; melancholy,  because  the  great  shadows  that 
dropped  down  upon  the  world  bore  with  them  some- 
thing of  a  refined  sadness.  The  words  of  the 
sweet  bard,  and  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  forest 
near  me,  upon  which  a  more  solemn  stillness  was 
stealing,  seemed  to  unite — to  become  as  brothers — 
and,  working  in  unison  upon  my  spirit,  aroused 
sensations  of  a  character  so  peculiar,  that  "pleas- 
ant and  melancholy"  are  the  only  words  that  will 
describe  them. 

The  coming  on  of  night — yea,  and  night  itself — 
has  always  appeared  to  me  as  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  faint  mists 
that  float,  like  guardian  spirits,  around  the  hills, 
protecting  the  flowers  and  the  shining  buds  from 
injury;  the  clouds,  harbingers  of  a  sunny  to-morrow, 
that  climb  gorgeously  along  the  west;  the  almost 
imperceptible  approach  of  shadow;  and,  finally, 
the  appearance,  one  by  one,  of  the  stars,  are  all 
visions  so  lovely  that  the  sunny  day-time  may  not 
hope  to  cope  with  them.  But  when,  as  on  the 
evening  mentioned,  some  good  poet  has  been  pour- 
ing his  noble  thoughts  into  my  heart,  then  the 
evening  is  holier  and  more  endearing. 

When  the  last  shadow  fell  upon  the  book  which 
I  was  reading,  and  obliterated  the  words  thereof, 
some  fine  conception  of  the  endearments  of  "  home  " 
was  gladdening  my  mind.  The  poet's  words  were 
as  follow: 

"  There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside; 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light, 
And  milder  moons  imparadise  the  night; 
A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valor,  truth, 
Time-tutored  age,  and  love-exalted  youth. 

The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  shores, 
Views  not  a  real  so  bountiful  and  fair, 
Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air; 
la  every  clime,  the  magnet  of  his  soul, 
Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pole; 
For  in  this  land  of  heaven's  peculiar  grace, 
The  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  race, 
There  is  a  sf)Ot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  tlian  all  the  rest. 
Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aeide 
iiis  fword  and  scepter,  pageantry  and  pride, 
While,  in  his  softened  looks,  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  ;he  husband,  father,  friend. 

Here  woman  reipns;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife, 
Btrews  with  fresh  flowers    the  narrow  way  of  life 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye, 
An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet, 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet 


Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be  found? 
Art  thou  a  man?  a  patriot?  look  around; 
O!  thou  shalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam. 
That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  thy  home." 

"  Beautiful,  and  true  as  beautiful !"  was  my  excla- 
mation, as  I  laid  the  book  aside. 

I  thought  of  my  own  home — the  home  of  my 
early  years.  How  we  all  love  to  look  back  to  that 
home  !  No  matter  how  humble  the  place  may  have 
been — there  are  vernal  blessings,  summer  delights, 
autumn  pleasures,  always  clinging,  in  memory,  to 
the  well-remembered  spot.  Every  man  who  has 
one  ray  of  kindness  and  affection  in  his  heart  loves 
the  name  of  home.  I  have  heard  the  lowly  son  of 
Erin  sigh  for  the  dirty  bogs  of  his  native  land 
as  if  his  chest  would  burst.  I  have  seen  some 
canny  Scotchman  bend  his  head  in  anguishing 
retrospection,  and  drop  burning  tears,  as  he  list- 
ened to  the  sound  of  the  sweet  bagpipes,  played  by 
some  itinerant  musician.  Sacred  and  holy  were 
the  remembrances  that  sprung  into  his  mind — the 
remembrances  of  those  wild  hills  where  he  was 
born,  and  where  he  gamboled  in  childhood.  I  ven- 
erate the  rough  and  honest  grief  of  the  Scotch 
Highlander  and  Irish  exile,  and,  thinking  of  the 
far-away  and  dead  of  my  early  home,  could  shed 
tears  with  them,  and 

"  Give  sigh  for  sigh." 

My  home  !  Soothing  thought !  The  home  where 
none  dare  insult  me — where  I  felt  myself  a  little 
king,  and  surveyed  all  things  around  me  as  sub- 
jects !  Beautiful  days  were  those,  when  all  nature 
was  covered  up  in  bright  garniture — when  life  flit- 
tered like  a  humming-bird,  and  looked  like  the 
same,  gaudy  and  dazzling ! 

But  know  thyself  now,  my  heart !  That  time  is 
gone — gone  forever !  The  youthful  hope  and  en- 
thusiasm that  lit  thee,  my  heart,  with  meridian 
splendor,  has  vanished,  as  vanishes  season  after 
season.  Now,  my  heart,  the  twilight  of  life  sits 
upon  thee,  with  the  holy  sunlight  of  the  brighter 
day  lingering  flutteringly,  as  lingers  the  memory 
of  past  enjoyments;  and  the  dear  bard  of  "Home" 
scatters  his  starry  rays  upon  the  shadow. 

But  the  homestead  is  not  gone.  Here  I  sit  within 
the  benign  influence  of  its  very  walls.  Perhaps, 
like  my  heart,  it  has  been  shattered  some.  Perhaps 
a  number  of  winters  have  embrowned  a  log  here 
and  there,  or  shook  the  chimney  from  its  former 
firm  foundation.  Perhaps  upon  the  roof  the  moss 
grows  greenly,  telling  of  age;  for  houses  differ  from 
men,  the  latter  growing  bald  as  the  feeble  days 
come  on,  while  the  former  receive,  in  later  years, 
a  fine  crop  on  their  tops.  Perhaps  the  martins  are 
beginning  to  build  their  nests  upon  the  eaves.  But 
still  my  home,  with  all  its  age  and  feebleness,  is 
dear  to  me. 

Every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  old  place  has  a 
reminiscence.  Every  tree  in  the  yard,  green  in 
summer,  or  stripped,  cold,  cold,  in  winter,  waves 
its  branches  in  eloquent  remembrance  of  the  past. 
Even  the  smoke  that  curls  dimly  from  the  chimney- 
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top,  and  stretches  itself  expansively  toward  the 
sky,  as  if  it  wished  to  grasp  in  all  of  the  delicious 

iiif^ht,  lias  its  lliousaiKls  and  tliousands  of  stories- 
little,  cluMrrfiil,  (loiiiestic  anecdotes,  whicli  tlie  affec- 
tion dwells  upon. 

What  is  tliat  I  nowliear?  It  is  the  singing  of 
the  teakettle,  and  the  "cliirrup,  cliirrup"  of  llie 
"  cricket  on  the  Jiearth."  Soon  the  table  will  be 
set,  and  tlie  same  old  tca-tliings — old-fashioned 
loves — that  I  used  to  drink  from  in  boyhood,  will 
be  placed  on  the  table;  and  I  shall,  ha})ly,  touch 
my  lips  to  the  same  cup  that  lips  once  cherished, 
now  cold,  have  touched.  What  faces  will  spring 
up  from  the  tea — what  forms  !  They  shall  speak  to 
me,  and  I  shall  speak  to  them;  and  we  shall  laugh 
and  ^V(icp  together;  and  the  old  housekeeper,  at  the 
side  table,  shall  look  at  me  as  she  always  does,  and 
say,  "  Poor  fellow !  'tis  a  sorry  world  this !"  and 
sigh. 

"  Chirrup,  chirrup  !"  says  the  cricket;  and  then  I 
hear  uncle  John's  voice  again,  and  think  of  the 
droll  stories  he  used  to  tell  about  crickets,  in  the 
laughing  summer  nights.  There  he  sits,  reader — 
my  uncle  John — with  his  long,  white  hair,  tied  in  a 
cue  behind;  with  his  big  bone  knee-buckles,  and 
tight  leather  trowscrs — his  eye  and  face  covered  all 
over  with  benevolent  beauty.  Don't  laugh,  now, 
because  he  is  going  to  tell  a  story;  and  he  won't  do 
it  if  you  laugh.  Not  that  he  hates  laughter.  0 
no!  Every  body  says  that  uncle  John's  heart  is 
nothing  but  pure  milk — the  milk  of  love,  and  kind- 
ness, and  charity.  And  that  same  milk  is  always 
flowing  out  in  words,  or  looks,  or  actions.  Don't 
laugh;  because  his  voice  is  weak,  and  his  nerves 
susceptible,  and  your  boisterousness  will  destroy 
his  thought. 

My  uncle  was  a  bachelor.  Why  he  never  mar- 
ried, I  am  unable  to  say.  Certain  it  is  that  his 
noble  nature  was  exactly  fitted  for  the  domestic 
sphere.  Merry,  free-hearted  children  clung  to  the 
old  man's  knees,  when  they  were  permitted,  lured 
by  his  starry  eyes  and  the  "  eloquent  honey  of  his 
words."  Children  do  not  love  men  whose  manners 
are  harsh  and  whose  hearts  are  ungenerous.  My 
uncle's  gentle  disposition  always  interested  them. 
Many,  very  many,  young  eyes  were  dimmed  with 
tears — many,  very  many,  young  hearts  fell  sick, 
when  the  cheerless  clods  rattled  on  uncle  John's 
coffin.     There  was  no  mentor,  now,  to  lead  them  to 

virtue, 

"Through  flowery  paths  and  meadows  green." 

The  tongue  that  used  to  gladden  and  purify  their 
minds,  in  past  days,  was  stilled  by  death.  Peace 
to  my  uncle ! 

"  Chirrup,  chirrup !"  says  the  cricket. 

That  chimney-corner  has  many  stories  to  tell. 
I  am  sure  if  you  could  but  see,  with  me,  in  fancy, 
the  happy  eyes  that  sparkled  near  it  in  winter  time, 
you  would  look  upon  it  with  a  feeling  of  melan- 
choly gratification.  If  you  could  but  have  seen 
my  little  cousin  Fanny  feeding  the  redbreast  that 
sometimes  tapped  at  the  window,  you  would  come 


to  the  house  very  often.  Her  voice  was  full  of  hope 
when  she  sung: 

"  Little  bird,  with  bo»om  red, 
Welcome  to  my  humble  »bed; 
Courtly  dariieit  of  high  degree, 
Have  no  room  for  thee  or  me; 
Pride  and  pleature'it  fickle  throng 
Nothing  mind  an  idle  long; 
JJaily  near  my  table  »teal, 
While  I  pick  my  »canty  meal. 
Doubt  not,  little  though  there  b«, 
But  I'll  cant  a  crumb  for  thee!" 

Affectionate  creature !  the  birds  loved  her  so  well 
they  would  perch  upon  her  hand,  and  eat  from  ill 

In  the  New-Year's  days  of  "  the  winters  long 
ago,"  many  was  the  romp  I  had  with  little  Fanny. 
Gay  and  ringing — clear  as  bells  of  silver — was  her 
New-Year  laugh,  as  she  j^eered  into  her  stocking, 
in  the  early  morning,  and  found  the  hundred  be- 
loved knickknackeries  that  the  fabled  Kris  Kringle 
used  to  put  there — so  fond  of  the  dear  little  crea- 
tures was  this  bearded  old  friend  of  infancy. 

I  recollect  the  last  New-Year's  eve  she  hung  up 
her  little  stocking.  I  recollect  it  well.  It  comes 
before  me  now,  as  I  sit  alone,  as  if  it  were  but  a 
thing  of  yesterday.  It  has  often  come  to  me,  in 
the  dark, -silent  night,  in  dreams,  and  aroused  in 
my  breast  the  smothered  fires  of  infancy.  Forgive 
this  tear.  It  is  not  one  of  deep  misery,  from  a 
recollection  of  the  past.  It  is  a  tear  which  a  heav- 
enly anticipation  has  hallowed.  The  world  which 
lieth  beyond  "  the  shadow  and  the  gloom  "  blesses 
her  young  spirit.  1  feel  that  we  shall  sing  together 
with  the  olden  joy — sing  together  forever  and  for- 
ever. 

The  spring  came  on.  The  sun  uprist  in  beauty, 
with  those  quiet  clouds  around  his  form  which 
seem  to  mortal  ken  more  like  visions  than  realities, 
so  impalpable  and  dim  are  they.  Not  for  my  young 
companion  shone  the  uprising  sun  in  beauty.  A 
disease  had  seized  upon  her,  and  she  was  propped 
up,  in  her  chamber,  with  pillows.  The  silver  laugh 
was  gone;  the  rose  from  her  cheek  had  vanished. 
It  was  sad  to  behold  one  so  young  wasting  away — 
quietly  wasting  away,  as  if  even  death  had  a 
dreadful  love  for  her,  and  wished  to  steal  her  away 
without  her  own  knowledge. 

June  also  came — the  merriest  month  in  the  year. 
My  little  companion  felt  not  the  "  charmed  melody" 
that  gushed  from  the  woods.  The  blue  sky  was  a 
pall  to  her.  She  lay  hopelessly  in  bed.  The  haze 
was  in  her  large  eye.  There  was  a  slender  form 
that  bent  over  her;  there  was  a  weeping  eye  that 
looked  down  upon  her;  there  was  a  fevered  lip  that 
kissed  her  pale  brow.  It  was  her  mother's — she 
who  stole  around  the  dying  bed,  as  if  her  own  life 
were  partly  given  up  to  eke  out  the  existence  of 
her  gentle  child — so  spirit-like  were  her  move- 
ments ! 

Away  in  the  dim  June  night,  when  the  serene 
stars  were  out,  the  little  one  died.  The  stars  did 
not  hide  themselves,  as  if  in  sorrow.  No.  They 
shone  out  in  all  their  love  and  loveliness.     I  saw 
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tliem  siiining  out.  I  was  fond  of  looking  at  them 
that  still  night.  Frona  the  open  window  of  the 
death  chamber,  leaning  with  ray  hand  upon  my 
cheek,  I  looked  at  them.  They  seemed  to  smile 
and  weep  together — to  smile  at  receiving  among 
their  angel  bands  an  angel  bright  as  the}*-;  to  weep 
in  sympathy  for  me  in  my  loneliness.  And  then 
the  breeze  was  so  kind  that  night.  It  came  through 
the  open  window,  kissed  my  tearful  cheek  in  sooth- 
ing whispers,  went  to  the  bed  of  the  dear  dead  one, 
and  lifted  back  her  hair,  as  if  it  thought  it  might 
find  on  her  silent  features  some  evidences  of  life. 

Next  New- Year's  eve  there  was  one  little  chair 
empty;  there  was  one  nail  in  the  old  chimney-place 
stockingless;  there  was  one  gay  laugh  which  the 
walls  echoed  not;  there  was  one  eye  which  looked 
not  bright  in  hopes  of  the  loved  to-morrow.  The 
same  tea-kettle  was  on  the  fire,  singing  its  New- 
Year  eve  melody;  but  there  was  a  strangeness  in 
its  voice,  a  dolling  melancholy,  a  hesitating  chir- 
rup, as  if  it  felt  the  absence  of  some  familiar  tone. 
Silence  and  melancholy  were  written  on  all  things, 
and  there  were  some  who  went  to  bed  tearfully  that 
solemn  night,  and  with  sorrowful  remembrances 
pressing  upon  their  hearts. 

But  enough.    "Why  may  I  not  yet  look  hopefully 
ipon  the  future? 

"  Heaven  lies  around  about  us  in  our  youth,"  and 
ater  manhood  may  still  have  some  tinge  of  that 
heaven,  especially  if 

"  The  child  is  father  to  the  man." 

It  is  only  the  falling  away  of  home  companions 
hat  deadens  the  heart,  and  makes  the  world  shad- 
owy. If  so,  let  us  remember  that  "  the  world  is 
not  our  home" — our  true  home.  When  we  have 
wept,  and  sorrowed  in  this  probationary  existence 
for  a  time,  shall  not  the  good  Father  say,  if  we  are 
faithful,  "  Come  up  higher;  here  are  thy  old  com- 
panions !"  and  shall  not  a  far  brighter  than  the  old 
sunshine  illumine  our  immortality? 

Blessed,  blessed  reflection  !  I  will  abide  by  its 
hopeful  suggestions. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  GOD. 

BY   a.    WATERMAN. 

The  first  display  of  this  wisdom  I  shall  notice, 
is  found  in  the  system  of  laws  devised  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  creatures. 

The  laws  of  an  empire  are  usually  complicated 
and  voluminous;  but  in  God's  moral  empire  we  ob- 
serve the  same  comprehensive  simplicity  so  marked 
in  the  physical.  As  in  that,  two  principles  were 
sufficient  to  regulate  and  keep  in  order  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  universe;  so  in  the  moral  depart- 
ment, we  find  the  action  of  but  two  principles. 
Upon  these  two  all  the  specific  laws  and  statutes, 
not  only  for  any  particular  province,  but  for  worlds 
innumerable — for  men  and  for  angels — are  based. 


Or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  all  such  laws  and  stat- 
utes are  but  specifications  under  the  general  law  or 
principle.     These  two  principles  are  love  to  God 

AND    LOVE   TO   OUR   FELLOW-CREATUEES.*      Let  US  look, 

for  one  moment,  at  the  suitableness  of  each  to  the 
moral  constitution  of  the  creature.  Here  a  priori 
reasoning  will  avail  but  little:  we  must  judge  from 
practical  results. 

Heaven  is  a  place  of  perfect  and  complete  happi- 
ness. This  could  not  be  the  case  if  any  thing  were 
wanting.  If  any  power  of  the  holy  intelligence 
were  unoccupied;  if  any  pure  and  proper  desire 
were  ungratified;  if  a  cord  vibrated  within  the  soul 
which  met  with  no  response  in  another,  perfect 
and  complete  happiness  could  not,  with  strict  pro- 
priety, be  said  to  exist.  If,  then,  this  does  exist,  as 
the  sacred  Scriptures  plainly  declare,  we  are  fully 
authorized  to  assert  that  nothing  is  wanting.  How 
is  this  perfection  of  bliss  attained  ?  Simply  by 
strict  conformity  to  the  two  general  laws  just  men- 
tioned. These  laws  are  the  foundation  of  all  crea- 
ture happiness  in  the  universe.  Love  in  the  crea- 
ture and  the  creator  becomes  a  reciprocal  emotion. 
Consequently,  the  happiness  of  the  one  becomes, 
as  far  as  capacity  will  admit,  the  happiness  of  the 
other.  So  long  as  God  himself  is  happy,  the  soul, 
united  to  him  by  this  bond,  must  partake  of  his 
happiness.  The  same  is  true,  though  in  an  inferior 
sense,  in  the  reciprocal  emotions  of  the  creature 
with  a  fellow-creature.  The  two  operating  con- 
jointly produce  heaven. 

But  the  wisdom  of  God  is  especially  manifested 
in  devising  a  scheme  of  redemption  for  lost  man.  This 
includes  two  things — removing  the  obstacles,  and 
securing  the  agency  and  instrumentalities  necessary 
to  produce  the  desired  result. 

The  chief  obstacles  were  the  violated  law,  and 
the  sinner's  alienation  of  feeling.  The  law  had 
been  violated,  and  demanded,  as  its  appropriate 
penalty,  the  death  of  the  transgressor.  It  knew  no 
mercy.  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die,"  was  its 
stern  and  inexorable  decree.  Its  claim  could  not 
be  annulled  nor  set  aside.  That  claim  had  its 
foundation  deep  in  the  principles  of  eternal  recti- 
tude, and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  moral  constitution  of  the  creature.  Conse- 
quently, it  could  never  be  withdrawn.  Transgres- 
sion could  not  destroy  it.  Nothing  but  complete 
annihilation  could  remove  the  culprit  beyond  its 
reach.  What,  then,  can  be  done?  The  law  must 
be  sustained.  Its  nature  being  holy,  its  destruc- 
tion would  be  the  destruction  of  holiness,  harmony, 
and  security  throughout  tlie  moral  universe.  But 
law  without  a  penalty  is  simply  advice.  It  contains 
within  itself  no  element  by  which  to  secure  obedi- 
ence to  its  precepts.  A  law  with  a  penalty  attached 
is  of  no  avail,  unless  the  annexed  penalty  be  strictly 

*  I  prefer  to  state  it  in  this  form,  rather  tlian  adopt  the  more 

common  one  of  saying  that  love  is  the  only  principle,  differing 

merely  in  the   ohject  to  which  it  is  directed.     I  consider  that 

there  is  really  a  wide  difference  in  the  emotions  themselves, 

1  and  not  merely  a  difference  in  the  objects. 
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and  fully  executed.     We  need  only  refer  to  human 
goveriitnent    for  a  full  confirmation   of   this  fact. 
Let  the  law  which  punishes  murder  with  the  death 
of  the  pcrf)clrator  be  so  far  annulled  that  the  an- 
nexed penalty  shall  never  be  inflicted,  and  it  will 
be  immediately  seen  tliat  its  influence  as  a  prohi- 
bition to  crime  would  be  entirely  destroyed.     Its 
only  efficiency,   as  a  preventive  of  crime,  lies   in 
the  strict  and  unfailing  execution  of  the  penalty. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  divine  law.     Let  the  pen- 
alty be  annulled,  and  the  effect  would  be  the  same 
as  a  direct  license  to  sin.     Anarchy  and  moral  ruin 
would  claim  the  universe  as  their  own,  and  happi- 
ness and  safety  would  no  where  exist.     Here  was 
the  great  exigency  to  be  met.      The  penalty  at- 
tached to  the  divine  law  must  be  executed.     How 
can  this  be  done,  and  yet  the  rebel  be  pardoned  ? 
yea,  not  only  pardoned,  but  received  back  into  favor, 
and  made  the  recipient  of  even  greater  honors  than 
if  he  had  never  sinned  ?     Should  human  govern- 
ments not  only  pardon  the  criminals  confined  within 
prison  walls,  but  advance  them  to  stations  of  honor 
and  dignity  unattainable  by  the  virtuous,  we  can 
easily  see  that  the  safety  and  happiness  of  society 
would  be  instantly  destroyed,  and  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  the  government  itself  be  rendered  cer- 
tain.    How,  then,  could  such  a  state  of  things  be 
introduced  into  the   government  of  God,  and  the 
law  not  only  not  destroyed,  but  strengthened  in  its 
power  over  the  mind;  and  the  motives  to  obedience, 
by  the   same  means,  increased  a   thousand-fold? 
This  was  the  great  problem,  which  required  for  its 
solution  the  omniscience  of  Jehovah.     The  thing 
has  been  accomplished  through  the  death  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  will  ever  remain  a  theme 
for  the  contemplation  and  admiration  of  eternity. 
Into  its  practical  operations  the  highest  archangels 
desire  to  look.     And  their  majestic  intellects  become 
bewildered  with  contemplation  of  such  transcend- 
ent wisdom. 

After  the  plan  had  been  devised,  by  which  God 
could  be  just,  and  yet  pardon  the  guilty  trans- 
gressor, another  obstacle  still  remained — to  over- 
come the  sinner's  alienation;  to  change  hatred  to 
love;  and  pleasure  in  unrighteousness,  to  self-loath- 
ing and  detestation  of  sin;  this,  too,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  man's  own  free  agency.  And 
here,  after  all,  was  the  great  object  of  the  atone- 
ment— to  put  a  stop  to  disloyalty  throughout  the 
universe,  and  bring  back  the  rebel  to  affectionate 
obedience.  We  need  not  stop  here  to  prove  that 
punishment  alone  can  never  regain  lost  aflfection. 
Severity,  unaccompanied  by  love,  has  no  other  tend- 
ency than  to  widen  the  breach  already  made. 
Hence,  simple  law,  or  a  government  administered 
upon  the  principle  of  immediate  reward  and  pen- 
alty, has  no  power  whatever  to  reclaim  the  offender. 
There  must  be  some  exhibition  of  love  on  the  part 
of  the  lawgiver,  other  than  that  manifested  in  the 
law  itself,  before  a  reciprocal  feeling  can  be  awak- 
ened in  the  rebel  heart;  for  the  goodness  and 
benevolence  thus  exhibited  were  not  sufficient  to 


restrain  the  sinner  in  the  first  place.  If  they  were 
not  sufficient  to  do  that  wliich  was  less,  surely  they 
would  be  inadequate  to  effect  the  greater — to  re- 
claim the  rebel  while  in  a  state  of  estrangement. 
Such  being  the  fact,  some  new  manifestation  of  be- 
nevolence, exhibiting  self-denial,  becanje  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  Lawgiver,  or  man  must  ever  re- 
main in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  his  Maker. 
Nothing  but  a  plain  exhibition  of  sacrifice  and  suf- 
fering could  touch  the  heart  of  the  offender.  There 
is  something  in  the  idea  of  suffering  endured  for 
the  undeserving  and  the  guilty — free,  voluntary 
suffering — which  has  a  greater  tendency  to  subdue 
and  melt  the  heart  than  any  thing  else.  The  child 
can  bear  up  against  the  rod  with  unyielding  obsti- 
nacy. But  there  is  a  power  in  a  parent's  tears — 
caused  by  that  very  obstinacy — which  is  overpow- 
ering; or,  at  least,  if  that  will  not  produce  peni- 
tence and  submission,  the  ca.se  is  hopeless. 

A  late  writer  uses  the  following  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  this  manifestation  of  infinite  wisdom  on 
the  part  of  Deity.  "  The  plan  of  salvation,"  says 
he,  "  is  likened  unto  a  vine  which  has  fallen  down 
from  the  boughs  of  an  oak.  It  lies  prone  upon  the 
ground:  it  crawls  in  the  dust,  and  all  its  tendrils 
and  claspers,  which  were  formed  to  hold  it  in  the 
lofty  place  from  which  it  had  fallen,  are  twined 
around  the  weed  and  the  bramble;  and  having  no 
strength  to  raise  itself,  it  lies  fruitless  and  corrupt- 
ing, tied  down  to  the  base  things  of  earth.  Now, 
how  shall  the  vine  arise  from  its  fallen  condition? 
But  one  way  is  possible  for  the  vine  to  rise  again  to 
the  place  from  whence  it  had  fallen.  The  boughs 
of  the  lofty  oak  must  be  let  down,  or  some  connec- 
tion must  be  formed  connected  with  the  top  of  the 
oak  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  earth.  Then, 
when  the  bough  of  the  oak  was  let  down  to  the 
place  where  the  vine  lay,  its  tender  claspers  might 
fasten  upon  it,  and,  thus  supported,  it  might  raise 
itself  up  and  bloom,  and  bear  fruit  again  in  the 
lofty  place  from  whence  it  fell.  So  with  man.  His 
affections  had  fallen  from  God  and  were  fastened  to 
the  base  things  of  earth.  Jesus  Christ  came  down, 
and  by  his  humanity  stood  upon  the  earth,  and  by 
his  divinity  raised  his  hands  and  united  himself 
with  the  Deity  of  the  everlasting  Father.  Thus  the 
fallen  affections  of  man  may  fasten  upon  him,  and 
twine  around  him,  till  they  again  ascend  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Godhead  from  whence  they  fell." 

The  scheme  of  redemption  does  not  stop  with  a 
removal  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way.  It  includes 
all  those  agencies  and  instrumentalities  necessary 
to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  The  great  agent 
in  the  whole  work,  from  commencement  to  comple- 
tion, is  the  Holy  Spirit — he  who  proceedeth  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son — the  third  person  in  the 
adorable  Trinity.  The  instrumentalities  employed 
in  his  hands  become  effectual  in  subduing  and 
sanctifying  the  heart,  and  fitting  it  for  a  residence 
with  God  in  heaven.  Who  can  forbear  exclaiming, 
with  the  apostle,  "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !" 
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In  the  graveyard  of  Clovernook,  close  by  a  large 
and  fresh  mound,  there  stands  a  marble  pillar, 
two  or  three  feet  in  hight,  on  which  is  engraven, 
"  Ellie."  A  wild  rose-vine  climbs  against  the 
stone,  and  rains  its  pinky  flakes  over  the  green 
grass  about  its  base;  and  a  willow  scarcely  higher 
trails  its  lithe  branches  to  the  ground. 

When  I  see  a  blue-eyed  little  boy,  full  of  life  and 
health,  my  thoughts  go  back  to  the  white  pillar, 
and  the  rose- vine,  and  the  willow;  for  beneath 
them  lies  our  little  Ellie,  his  blue  eyes  fast  shut, 
and  his  unsmiling  mouth  closed  and  white.  I  have 
no  story  to  write  about  him;  for  what  is  there  to 
tell  ?  he  had  only  been  in  the  world  two  years, 
when,  at  his  playing  in  the  sun.  Death  found  him, 
and  for  one  heart,  at  least,  there  was  no  more  glad- 
ness in  the  world.  In  her  dark  mourning:  the 
mother  forgot  that  there  were  sorrows  as  great  as 
hers;  her  tear-blind  eyes  could  not  see  beyond  the 
circle  from  which  her  darling  was  gone.  Poor 
woman  1  it  is  no  wonder  she  pined;  for  surely  no 
fairer  child  ever  lived  or  died.  And  it  was  very 
hard  to  take  him  out  of  the  soft,  warm  cradle,  and 
lay  him  in  the  cold,  dark  grave.  Even  I  felt  the 
weight  of  the  earth  which  they  threw  upon  the 
cofi5.n  on  my  heart,  and  wondered  not  that  she 
[ressed  so  close  and  bent  so  yearningly  over  the 
edge  of  the  grave. 

How  well  I  remember  it  all !  It  was  in  the  glory 
of  summer,  and  the  fresh  June  grass  had  been  cut 
down  where  his  grave  was  digged,  and  lay  wilting, 
and  mixing  its  sweet  scent  with  that  of  the  fresh 
earth,  as  the  few  friends  trod  slowly  and  silently 
after  the  swarthy-faced  and  kind-hearted  old  man 
who  carried  the  dead  in  his  arms,  when  the  black 
hearse  was  left  at  the  gate,  and,  one  by  one,  wc 
climbed  up  the  steep  clayey  bank,  and  followed  him. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the  ground 
to  dispel  the  gloom  we  had  brought  with  us  from 
the  house  of  death.  A  small  and  untended  plot  it 
is,  overgrown  mostly  with  locust-trees,  which  run 
wildly  together  over  and  among  the  graves.  In 
places  the  exuberant  growth  had  been  thinned 
away,  and  roses  or  myrtle  sprouts  planted.  But 
for  the  most  part  the  growth  of  successive  sum- 
mers was  unpruned,  and  the  grass  grew  up  rank, 
and  doubled  itself  down  on  the  earth  again,  and 
lay  in  black  and  rotting  masses;  and  among  the 
undergrowth  the  silver  net-work  of  the  spiders, 
bent  with  the  dew  which  did  not  dry  all  the  day. 
Damp,  and  drear,  and  lonesome  it  seemed;  and  the 
more  so  for  the  little  grave,  and  the  funeral  folks, 
who  frightened  the  birds  from  their  singing. 

One  of  our  neighbors,  I  remember,  who,  for  some 
cause,  had  not  felt  neighborly  for  awhile,  seeing 
us  enter  the  graveyard — for  he  lived  close  by — 
forgot  his  hard  feeling,  and  came  kindly  to  offer 
his  assistance  at  the  burial. 


For  a  moment  the  little  coffin  was  rested  on  slats 
of  the  picket-fence,  immediately  over  the  grave; 
but  the  cord  which  had  been  brought  for  the  low- 
ering of  the  body  was  not  used;  the  neighbor  of 
whom  I  spoke,  placing  his  hands  on  the  sides  of 
the  grave,  lowered  himself  to  the  bottom,  and, 
taking  the  coffin  in  his  arms,  put  it  softly  down. 
Though  he  had  never  done  another  good  act,  I 
would  bless  the  memory  of  the  man  for  that  one. 

I  said  there  was  no  story  to  tell;  nor  is  there — 
the  simple  history  of  a  baby  life  is  all. 

I  know  not  why  the  tears  come  up  to  my  eyes  as 
I  write.  He  went  from  us  ere  any  scarlet  sin  had 
turned  his  robes  from  the  whiteness  of  wool;  he 
went  ere  he  knew  the  fear  of  the  darkness  he  must 
cross;  he  went  ere  his  heart  had  been  broken  with 
care,  or  withered  into  dust  by  the  sorrowful  expe- 
riences of  life.  Surely,  he  was  very  blest;  and 
yet,  as  I  recall  his  endearing  little  ways,  and  pro- 
nounce the  few  accents  which  he  lisped  so  prettily, 
I  feel  a  bitterness  of  discontent  that  I  can  not 
chasten  into  resignation. 

Poor  little  Ellie !  I  loved  him;  but  I  did  not  love 
him  so  well  as  I  would  love  him  now.  He  was 
good  and  beautiful  I  knew;  I  was  proud  of  him, 
and  glad  of  his  healthful  happiness;  but,  after  all, 
my  pleasures  were  independent  of  him. 

I  laughed  at  what  I  considered  the  foolish  fears 
of  his  mother,  when  the  second  summer  came 
round,  and  she  proposed  to  take  him  from  his 
pleasant  city  home  for  his  greater  safety.  I  remem- 
ber how  he  looked  the  last  day  I  ever  saw  him  well. 
He  wore  a  new  hat,  with  a  blue  ribbon,  of  which 
he  was  very  proud;  and  neither  playing  in  the 
shadows  of  the  trees  nor  within  doors  could  he  be 
persuaded  to  remove  it.  His  hair  was  just  long 
enough  to  make  curls,  yellow  as  sunshine,  and  very 
soft  they  hung  along  his  neck  and  forehead;  and 
repeatedly  he  climbed  on  a  chair,  and  clapped  his 
dimpled  hands  in  glee,  to  see  them  in  the  glass. 
We  were  making  a  white  slip  for  him — his  mother 
and  I — and  every  now  and  then  she  called  him  to 
see  how  pretty  it  was  going  to  be,  and  each  time 
she  took  him  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him  over  and 
again.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  praised  or  petted 
him  at  all.  When  I  returned  to  my  own  home,  he 
was  asleep  in  the  cradle,  the  little  robe  was  fin- 
ished, and  bleaching  white  among  the  May  flowers 
in  the  grass.  The  hot  season  was  at  hand,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  more  he  was  to  go  with  his  mother 
to  a  pleasant  rural  neighborhood,  to  remain  till  fall. 

It  was  a  sunny  afternoon  about  the  middle  of 
June.  I  was  sitting  on  a  porch,  shaded  with  cherry- 
trees — now  indolently  watching  the  birds  and  but- 
terflies; the  birds,  on  the  coolest  boughs,  loosening 
their  wings,  and  restlessly  picking  their  feathers 
now  and  then,  but  not  singing  at  all,  and  the  but- 
terflies balancing  their  wings  of  brown  and  black, 
and  red  and  black,  among  the  thick  crimson  tops 
of  the  phlox;  and  now  reading,  I  forget  from  what 
book,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  open 
gate  of  the  graveyard.     I  watched  earnestly,  and 
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saw  preR(!ntly  a  man  immerge,  close  the  gate,  and 
enter  a  carr'iajjrc.  at  the  base  of  the  clay  bank.  Tlie 
dull  hut  honey-sweet  music  of  a  humming-bird 
diverted  my  attention  from  the  traveler,  as  I  sup- 
posed tlu;  man  I  had  seen  to  be;  for  often,  in  the 
warm  fiumn)er  days,  I  had  noticed  "weary  men 
dismount,"  to  rest  under  the  trees,  or  decipher  the 
curious  inscriptions  on  the  gravestones. 

Darting  hither  and  thither,  the  tiny  bird  buried 
itself,  after  a  moment,  among  the  tliick  vines  and 
purple  blossoms  of  the  jasmin  that  enveloped  the 
pillar  supporting  the  porch  on  which  I  sat.  A  step 
sounded  along  the  clayey  path,  and  tlie  next  mo- 
ment I  heard  a  strange  voice  inquiring  for  me. 
Little  Ellie  was  dead,  and  the  man  I  had  seen  in 
the  graveyard  was  come  for  me. 

What  a  strange  feeling  it  is  that  comes  over  us 
when,  in  the  midst  of  life,  we  find  ourselves  in 
death  !  What  solemn  premonitions  are  in  the  very 
tones  of  the  voice  that  speaks  to  say  some  friend 
is  gone!  And  when  that  voice  inquired  for  me,  a 
thousand  fears  pointed  toward  the  dark. 

A  little  boy,  four  years  older  than  the  child  that 
was  dead,  sat  swinging  beneath  a  sycamore  at  the 
door.  He  had  loved  Ellie,  and  played  with  him; 
and  when  I  told  him  he  was  dead,  he  looked  won- 
deringly  at  me,  while  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and,  without  speaking  a  word,  left  the  swing,  and 
going  to  the  cistern,  kneeled  beside  the  low  curb,  and 
looked  down,  counting  the  fishes  aloud.  He  was 
striving  to  forget  what  he  had  heard.  Poor  boy! 
when  he  grows  older  he  can  not  evade  the  shadows 
so  easily. 

We  were  soon  on  the  way — the  stranger  man  and 
myself — and  after  a  few  questions  about  his  disease, 
its  duration,  and  the  day  and  hour  of  his  death, 
we  relapsed  into  silence,  which  was  not  broken  for 
a  long  time.  The  way  at  first  was  familiar  to  me; 
but  after  a  while  we  turned  off  the  paved  road, 
and  climbed  over  and  wound  among  high  hills, 
with  which  I  was  not  familiar;  for  though  my  des- 
tination' was  within  seven  miles  of  Clovernook,  I 
had  never  till  now  been  in  its  neighborhood.  The 
very  haystacks  looked  not  as  they  did  at  home; 
and  as  we  passed  farm-house  after  farm-house,  I 
looked  with  curious  interest. 

It  was  nearly  night,  and,  through  the  lengthen- 
ing shadows,  rustic  youths  were  bringing  home 
their  teams — some  whistling  gayly,  and  others 
plodding  after  their  sober  and  slow-Avalking  horses 
wearily  enough.  The  barn-doors  were  open  wide, 
and  the  sweetness  of  the  new  hay  pervaded  all  the 
atmosphere.  The  chickens  went  pecking  their  way 
toward  the  accustomed  roosts,  looking  up  wisely, 
now  and  then,  to  the  mates  gone  up  before  them. 

Noiselessly  we  kept  our  way  through  the  dust — 
now  through  a  strip  of  woods,  and  now  through  a 
clearing,  where  the  blackened  stumps  were  thick, 
and  the  great  roots,  torn  from  the  earth  and  bared 
to  the  sun  by  the  first  plowing,  lay  bleaching  and 
withering  along  the  furrows. 

In   the   corner  of  such  a  field  I  remember   of 


seeing  perched  on  the  top  of  a  tall  stub,  one  side 
of  which  was  completely  charred,  a  solitary  crow, 
calling  now  and  then  between  what  seemed  to  me 
sad  listenings. 

Every  thing  impressed  me,  and  every  thing  seemed 
sad;  tlie  things  that  would  have  seemed  cheerful 
another  time  look<'d  lonesome  now.  The  sun  set 
clear;  and  as  the  yellow  streaks  widened  away 
along  the  sky  from  liis  sinking,  they  looked  like 
the  feelers  reaching  from  the  mouth  of  some  terri- 
ble animal  coming  up  out  of  the  woods.  I  wished 
there  were  clouds;  for  all  the  sky,  except  these  yel- 
low streaks  in  the  west,  was  clearly  and  deeply 
blue.  Directly  the  sun  was  gone,  and  there  rolled 
up  a  widening  wave  of  orange  light,  through  the 
misty  edges  of  which  a  star  or  two  shone  silver 
white. 

Our  little  journey  was  nearly  over  I  knew,  and 
yet  I  feared  to  ask;  for  I  half  wished  to  put  dis- 
tance and  time  between  me  and  the  tearful  face  of 
the  weeper  and  the  white  one  of  the  dead. 

I  had  formed  some  notion  of  the  place  we  were 
approaching,  and  each  new  glimpse  of  a  house 
drew  all  my  attention.  Sometimes  it  was  a  little 
cabin  in  the  edge  of  a  cleared  field,  the  black 
smoke  puffing  from  the  stone  chimney,  a  single 
cow  near  the  haystack,  and  half  a  dozen  children 
playing  on  the  bare,  baked  clay  at  the  door.  Some- 
times it  was  a  cottage  peering  white  from  among 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  all  its  barns  and  stacks  qui- 
etly removed  from  observation.  Sometimes  a  huge 
brick,  standing  alone  on  a  hill,  with  countless  win- 
dows fronting  the  sun,  and  seeming  a  factory  but 
for  the  barn  standing  parallel  and  very  near.  N'one 
of  these  places  corresponded  with  my  fancies,  and 
so,  as  we  approached  one  after  another,  I  still 
looked  on  and  on. 

One  or  two  old  homesteads,  with  sharp  gables 
and  mossy  roofs,  made  me  afraid;  but  when  I  saw 
the  open  doors,  the  candles  alight,  and  the  cheerful 
families  around  the  supper-table,  I  knew  there  was 
a  little  respite  yet.  For,  to  confess  the  truth,  it  is 
my  weakness,  or,  rather,  one  of  my  weaknesses,  to 
shrink  from  the  dead.  I  never  even  touch  the 
hand  or  the  lips  of  the  most  dearly  loved  without 
such  terrible  sensations  as  I  can  not  describe — 
to  feel  that  cold,  unyielding  touch,  0,  it  is  too 
dreadful ! 

I  have  often  thought  that  death  would  lose  all 
its  terrors,  if,  with  the  opening  of  the  wings  of  the 
spirit,  this  poor  and  frail  body  fell  at  once  into  dust. 
But  to  see  the  faded  eyes  that,  a  day  or  an  hour  ago, 
shone  back  our  love,  turned  blankly  backward  from 
our  earnest  gazing;  the  mouth  that  sunk  softly  un- 
der kisses  blue  and  hard,  and  like  a  mouth  of  stone; 
the  hands  that  caressed  us  laid  quietly  and  sense- 
lessly together — 0.  my  friends,  my  dear  ones,  if 
you  go  before  me  into  the  dark,  forgive  me  that  I 
can  not  see  you  thus  !  forgive  me,  if,  in  the  chamber 
of  memory,  I  would  not  lay  any  more  of  the  stif- 
fened and  white  forms,  that  I  could  never  be  strong 
enough  to  bear  away  ! 
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"  There  is  the  place,"  and  the  man  opened  the 
carriage-door.  There  was  no  need  that  he  should 
say  it.  I  had  felt  the  atmosphere  of  death.  A 
small,  unpretending  wooden  house  it  was,  with  an 
orchard  in  the  rear,  and  a  few  very  old  trees  about 
the  yard.  In  the  lane  leading  back  to  the  barn  a 
fine  coach  was  standing,  and  two  or  three  men — 
neighbors  as  they  seemed — were  gathered  about  it, 
taking  the  dusty  spokes  in  their  hands,  and  now 
and  then  giving  the  vehicle  a  rough  shake,  to  test 
the  excellency  of  its  construction.  I  remarked  no 
ther  signs  of  life,  except  that  on  the  sill  of  a  win- 

ow,  the  sash  of  which  was  a  little  raised,  stood 
a  black  cat,  her  back  drawn  up  like  a  camel's,  her 
tail  curling  between  her  legs,  and  her  head  reach- 
ing forward  within  the  room. 

The  other  windows  were  closed  and  darkened, 
and  the  gray  evening  rested  with  an  awful  silence 
about  the  place.  The  clover  grew  thick  and  knee- 
deep  all  over  the  yard;  only  a  narrow  and  trodden 
path  zigzagged  from  the  front  gate  to  the  narrow 
parlor-door.  As  I  drew  near,  though  I  walked 
softly,  the  black  cat  turned  the  yellow  crystals  of 
her  eyes  upon  me,  and  drew  her  tail  more  closely 
beneath  her.  I  shuddered,  knowing  instinctively 
that  I  was  near  the  dead. 

Iso  one  answered  my  soft  summons;  for  the  front 
3ortion  of  a  country-house  is  generally  but  little 
used;  and,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  I  turned,  and 
as  I  passed  beneath  the  window  where  the  cat  was, 
I  struck  her  roughly  with  my  hand,  but,  instead  of 
dropping  to  the  ground,  as  I  had  expected,  she 
eaped  lightly  within  the  room.  My  eyes  followed 
her,  and  on  the  white-draperied  sofa,  opposite  the 
window,  little  Ellie  was  lying;  there  was  no  need 
of  watchers  now. 

At  the  rear  door,  sitting  on  a  vine-curtained 
porch,  and  looking  toward  the  bushy  orchard,  was 
an  old  woman,  her  chin  resting  on  her  hands,  and 
her  thoughts,  no  doubt,  tracking  the  many  feet 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  she  had  seen  go 
down  into  the  grave. 

A  tall,  smartish-looking  woman,  in  black,  met 
me  at  the  door,  and,  with  some  officious  counsel 
and  consolation,  led  the  way  to  a  little  side-room. 
The  lamp  was  brightly  aglow  on  the  table,  and 
about  it  stood  vases  of  beautiful  flowers,  freshly 
cut,  and  on  a  salver,  covered  with  a  napkin,  was  a 
small  basket  of  fruit,  together  with  some  tempt- 
ing delicacies;  but  they  had  evidently  remained 
untouched. 

The  room  would  have  looked  cheerful  but  for 
the  pale,  sad  face  of  the  mourner,  alone  in  its 
silence,  alone  in  the  world.  When  she  saw  me  the 
fountain  of  Jier  grief  was  stirred  anew,  and,  bury- 
ing her  face  in  my  arms,  she  wept — 0,  how  de- 
spairingly ! 

'•You  remember  his  pretty  curls,"  she  said,  at 
length,  stifling  the  sobs  among  her  heart-strings, 
and  then  came  the  fit  of  tears  again;  and  it  was 
long  before  she  could  say  she  wanted  his  hair 
combed  just  as  it  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him. 


"  I  have  tried,"  she  said,  "  but  my  tears  will  not 
let  me  see;  and  they  keep  me  away  from  him,  too; 
and  tell  me  not  to  talk  of  him,  and  I  have  no  other 
comfort  now." 

So  I  indulged  her  grief;  for  suppressed  sighs 
choke  the  bosom,  and  unspoken  sorrows  weigh  on 
the  heart  till  it  breaks  sometimes.  All  his  patience 
and  meekness,  all  he  had  said  and  done  while  he 
lay  pining  on  her  knees,  she  repeated,  thus  living 
anew  the  sorrow.  She  had  done  all  that  could  be 
done,  and  yet  she  reproached  herself  for  negli- 
gences of  which  she  was  innocent.  If  she  had 
kept  him  at  home,  if  she  had  administered  this 
medicine  or  that,  her  darling  might  have  been 
saved. 

"It  seems  so  wrong,"  she  said,  "to  leave  him 
alone.  I  want  to  be  where  he  is  as  long  as  I  can; 
it  is  the  last  night  I  can  ever  look  upon  him." 

"  He  has  better  care  than  ours  now,"  I  said;  "  but 
we  will  go." 

Softly  I  drew  her  to  the  window  against  which 
the  red  roses  blew  in  the  west  wind;  within  and 
without  all  was  calm  and  serene,  and  peaceful  in- 
fluences came  about  the  heart. 

"When  I  had  laid  the  curls  smooth  and  bright  along 
the  forehead,  he  looked  lovely.  I  never  saw  death 
so  beautiful  in  any  other.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
simple  slip  we  had  made  for  him,  and  his  bare 
arms  were  as  round  and  fair  as  in  life. 

When  his  face  was  uncovered,  and  the  mother 
looked  on  his  sweet  and  placid  sleep,  her  grief  was 
subdued  a  thousand  times  more  than  when  she 
was  forced  to  sit  alone,  and  must  needs  conjure 
horrible  images  of  death.  We  can  not  compel  sor- 
row to  be  comforted  at  once;  the  fresh  wound  must 
bleed,  and  the  bruised  heart  ache,  and  even  in  the 
speaking  our  woe  there  is  some  relief. 

We  should  come  in  the  presence  of  great  afflic- 
tions, I  think,  reverently,  and  be  indulgent  to  give 
them  way.  It  is  thus  only  they  are  soothed.  And 
I  could  but  note  how  the  bereaved  found  sorrow- 
ful consolation  in  repeating  the  story  of  her  woe. 
How,  with  his  first  complaint,  she  had  only  thought 
him  tired  of  play,  and,  as  usual,  rocked  and  sung 
him  into  sleep;  how  that  his  face  was  flushed  and 
burning  when  he  woke,  so  that  she  carried  him  to 
the  thickest  shade  to  soothe  him,  but  the  fever 
would  not  be  cooled. 

He  was  so  meek  and  so  sweet,  she  said,  all  the 
days  of  his  sickness — never  the  slightest  resist- 
ance to  her  will — never  one  bitter  cry. 

How  beautiful  is  the  perfect  confidence  of  the 
little  child  in  the  mother!  And  this  was  impress- 
ively illustrated  in  the  last  moments  of  our  little 
Ellie.  He  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  sick,  poor 
boy;  and  thinking,  if  his  mother  would  sing  to 
him  as  she  used,  it  would  make  him  well,  he  re- 
peatedly called  on  her  to  sing.  Anxious  to  gratify 
his  lightest  wish,  she  tried  to  sing  the  old  cradle 
songs;  but  her  voice  choked,  time  after  time,  till 
death  began  to  lull  him  to  sleep,  and  he  forgot 
the  song. 
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Whon  it  W.IK  known  tJuit  noUiinj^  more  could  )>c* 
clone,  tluiy  said  to  his  inol.her,  neaiu^  thai  licr  heart 
waH  breakiiif^  willi  pain,  "Come  away;  you  can  do 
liirn  no  further  f^ood."  But  tlie  dyinj^  cliihl  li(dd 
ti^rlilJy  to  her  liand,  and,  looking  beHeechingly  \\\), 
Haid,  as  if  knowing  he  would  not  need  her  long, 
"Stay,  Htay  !"  The  fear  that  Hhe  would  leave  liitn 
was  idle;  nothing  for  a  moment  could  <livide  her 
from  liim.  And  she  did  stay  till  the  tiny  fingers 
loosened,  grew  clammy,  and  dro])j)e(l  heavily. 

Three  y(!ar8  he  has  l>(;en  ash-ej),  where  the  rose 
that  climbs  by  the  wliite  pillar  and  the  young 
willow  mourns;  and  close  beside  him  there  is  a 
new  and  large  grave,  and  in  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection  she  who  lies  there  will  again  take  him 
in  her  arms. 
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Who  that  has  ever  watched  and  studied  the 
clouds,  has  not  felt  the  goodness  of  Him  Avho  cre- 
ated them  ?  Who  does  not  feel,  as  he  beholds  their 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  that  they  are  the  works 
of  some  master  Poet?  What  glory  dwells  in  the 
autumn  clouds  at  sunset!  I  have  felt,  as  I  looked 
upon  them  at  such  time,  as  if  I  were  looking  upon 
another  world. 

"There's  peace  and  quiet  in  yon  sea 
Of  endless,  blue  tranQuillity; 
The  clouds  are  living  things!" 

Perhaps  you  see  a  wide,  v;ide  sea  of  pale  blue. 
In  the  midst  of  it  are  scattered,  here  and  there, 
various  islands.  Ships  are  floating  from  one  golden 
island  to  another.  You  can  see  them  as  they  leave 
their  different  harbors.  Slowly  and  majestically 
they  glide,  flinging  out  their  sails  to  the  breeze; 
and,  in  fancy,  you  can  almost  hear  the  musical 
tones  of  their  commanders.  On  the  margin  of  the 
sea  are  piled  mountains  of  light, 

"Eternal  sunshine  lingering  round  their  heads." 

On  these  grand  hills  are  erected  beautiful  palaces, 
that  shine  and  glitter  in  all  the  jewelry  and  gold 
of  heaven.  How  the  soul  longs  to  be  there  while 
we  gaze !  But  night  falls  apace,  as  th-e  deluge 
once  fell !  The  palaces,  and  the  mountains  of  glad- 
ness, and  the  pale  sea,  and  the  phantom  vessels, 
gradually  sink  into  the  waves  of  the  advancing 
darkness.  Soon  they  disappear  entirely.  Night 
hides  them  from  our  vision.  The  beauty  has 
vanished. 

Of  clouds  in  general,  their  various  forms,  and 
character,  and  usefulness,  let  us  speak. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  subject  tell  us  that 
clouds  are  distinguished  into  seven  kinds  of  mod- 
ifications, having  different  densities,  different  de- 
grees or  kinds  of  electricity,  and  different  forms. 
There  are  three  primary  modifications — namely,  the 
cirrus,  the  cumulus,  and  the  stratus;  two  considered 


iinjnediate,  the  rirrocumulus  and  cirrostratus;  one 
compound,  tlie  cumulotslratus ;  and  the  niiubus,  which 
immediately  precedes  the  fall  of  rain,  is  also  a  com- 
pound cloud. 

The  cirrus  is  the  cloud  which  is  supposed  to 
have  the  least  density,  and  is  usually  in  the  higher 
atmosphere.  It  l»as  a  greater  variety  of  f<jrm,  ex- 
tent, and  direction  than  any  otlier.  Sometimes  it 
is  spread  over  the  sky  like  a  wliite,  thin  vail, 
througli  which  you  may  get  a  delightful  glimpse 
(if  llje  blue  ether.  Sometimes  it  is  stretched  out  in 
long  fiVjers,  diverging  from  one  point,  like  a  broom 
or  a  horse's  tail.  In  fact,  this  form  of  the  cirrus 
has  been  called  by  some  matter-of-fact  poets  the 
"horse's  tail,"  or  the  "flying  broom."  Not  very 
delicate  comparisons,  certainly,  but  very  correct. 
At  other  times  these  clouds  stretch  out  into  long, 
straight  lines.  They  are  very  changing  in  their 
forms.  The  assumed  madness  of  the  young  Prince 
Hamlet,  when  he  directed  the  attention  of  Polonius 
to  the  clouds,  and  alluded  to  their  almost  immedi- 
ate assumption  of  different  forms,  d(xjs  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  fantasy  at  all.  I  imagine  the  eye  of  Po- 
lonius  may  have  beheld  those  curious  shapes  men- 
tioned by  the  Dane.  When  the  weather  is  dry,  the 
cirrus  is  fibrous;  when  damp,  compact;  and  in  a 
more  wet  atmosphere  its  edges  lose  their  distinct- 
ness, and  it  spreads  to  more  gradual  terminations, 
appearing  charged  with  water.  Rain  frequently 
follows  these  appearances. 

The  cumulus  is  a  collection  of  vapor  into  a 
hemispherical  shape,  having  a  flat  base  and  sum- 
mit, and  variously  convex.  It  is  generally  a  dense 
cloud,  formed  and  moving  in  the  lower  atmosphere. 
Sometimes  the  cumuli  are  regular  hemispherical 
masses;  at  others  they  appear  like  mountain  ranges. 
Before  rain  they  increase  rapidly,  descend  lower 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  become  fleecy  and  irregu- 
lar in  their  appearance.  In  fair  weather  they  form 
soon  after  sunrise,  obtain  their  greatest  size  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  subside  in  the  evening. 

The  stratus  is  always  near  the  earth,  holding  the 
lowest  relation  among  the  clouds,  and  usually  rest- 
ing on  the  earth.  It  appears  about  sunset,  remains 
during  the  night,  and  disappears  at  sunrise.  Fog8 
and  mists  are,  for  the  most  part,  placed  in  this 
class.  But  strati  are  not  invariably  fogs  or  mists. 
Sometimes  they  rise  up,  and  form  that  black,  irreg- 
lar-looking  cloud  which  is  seen  nearest  the  earth. 

The  cirrocumulus  is  the  more  dense,  small  clouds, 
of  round  forms,  collected  together: 

"Scattered  immensely  wide  from  east  to  west, 
The  beauteous  semblance  of  a  flock  at  rest." 

In  summer  it  may  be  frequently  seen  in  the  inter- 
vals of  showers,  and  before  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature, of  which  its  presence  is  thought  to  be 
a  token. 

The  figure  of  the  cirrostratus  is  various.  Some- 
times it  is  in  dense,  longitudinal  streaks;  some- 
times mottled,  like  the  back  of  a  mackerel,  from 
whence  "mackerel  sky;"  sometimes  like  the  close 
fibers  of  a  compact  body;  and  sometimes  spread 
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|)ver  the  sky  like  a  sheet,  resembling  the  spread 
cirrus,  but  more  dense.  This  is  the  kind  of  cloud, 
in  its  thin,  extended  sheet,  we  behold  at  sunset, 
filled  with  gorgeousness.  It  is  said  to  be  an  augury 
generally  of  a  storm,  or  rain,  or  wind  and  showers, 
according  to  its  various  forms  or  colors. 

The  cumulostratus  is  defined  as  a  dense,  irregu- 
lar cloud,  overhanging,  on  all  sides,  a  plain  base. 
This  sort  of  cloud  remains  a  long  time,  and  forms 
a  lovely  and  picturesque  sky.  It  has  quite  a 
variety  of  shapes,  however.  Sometimes  it  resem- 
bles a  succession  or  chain  of  towering  mountains, 
barren  and  dark,  with  overhanging  cliffs  and  yawn- 
ing chasms. 

The  nimbus  is  defined  as  a  cloud,  or  number  of 
clouds,  pouring  rain.  This  is  the  last  stage  of 
evaporization.  It  is  said  this  cloud  only  has  the 
power  of  refraction  in  such  a  degree  as  to  paint 
the  rainbow,  though  the  cumulostratus  and  cirro- 
stratus  show  very  beautiful  colors.  Before  storms 
clouds  frequently  throw  aside  their  individuality, 
and  flow  together  in  a  compact  mass,  forming  the 
nimbus.  In  this  cloud  the  red  lightning  and  the 
fearful  thunder  hold  sway.  On  dark  nights,  in  the 
open  country,  or  on  the  hill-top,  the  performances 
of  the  clouds  are  grand  and  awful.  Even  the  horse, 
sympathizing,  perhaps,  with  his  rider,  crouches 
when  the  lightning  flashes  into  his  face,  and  the 
thunder  crashes  around  him. 
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BT   ZRWIN   H0U8K 

It  wants  only  thirty  minutes  of  the  time  for  the 
cars  to  start,  and  yet  the  omnibus  has  not  come. 
Hark !  is  not  that  its  wheels  ?  Now  our  carpet- 
sack  and  our  overcoat,  and  good-by,  friends;  we 
■will  see  you  all  soon  again.  Crack  goes  the  whip, 
and  round  go  the  wheels.  Fifteen  minutes,  and  we 
are  at  the  depot.  Let  ns  look  round  a  little.  There 
is  a  nice  sitting-room,  only  about  twenty  feet  square, 
however,  with  a  glowing  fire  in  a  large  grate,  and 
sofas  and  chairs  enough  to  seat  thirty  or  forty  per- 
sons. Yonder  is  the  ticket-office,  and  there  is  the 
stall  for  peanuts  and  gingerbread.  Boys  in  abund- 
ance, with  poor-fitting  coats,  short  pantaloons, 
and  superannuated  shoes  and  hats,  are  walking 
hither  and  thither  with  their  baskets  of  apples 
and  chestnuts. 

"  How  much  for  a  pint  ?"  says  a  close-fisted-look- 
ing fellow,  who  is  taking  his  first  view  of  the 
world. 

"  Five  cents,  sir;  and  cheap  and  good  at  that." 
"Too  much,  sir;  will  give  you  three  cents." 
The  boy  yields,  and  out  comes  the  three-cent 
piece,  while   next   minute  the  chestnut-basket  is 
lighter  by  half  a  pound,  and  the  pompous  trav- 
eler is   supplied  with   something  with  which   to 
regale  his  inner  man. 
Vol.  XIII.— 6 


The  last  bell  is  rung,  and  we  are  in  our  seats. 
The  engine  puffs,  and  the  long  train  begins  to 
move.  We  have  a  seat  not  far  from  the  stove  and 
midway  of  the  car.  A  lady  is  at  our  side,  and  all 
sorts  of  folks  are  seated  around  us.  With  a  pencil 
duly  sharpened  at  both  ends,  we  find  ourselves 
soon  taking  notes  of  our  fellow-passengers.  Tap, 
tap  on  our  shoulder,  and  the  words  from  a  passen- 
ger just  back  of  us  fall  upon  our  ear: 

"  Great  way  of  traveling,  ain't  it  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  quite  great,  and  rapid,  too." 

"Fast  as  hoss-racing." 

"  Do  not  know  much  about  that." 

"  Well,  nearly  as  fast  as  pigeon-flying." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  should  think  so." 

"  What  might  your  name  be,  if  I  may  be  so  bold 
to  ask;  and  where  are  you  from,  and  where  do  you 
think  of  going  ?" 

Rather  puzzling  questions  these,  and  some  twenty 
others;  but  the  answers  to  all  of  them  were  spoiled 
by  the  approach  of  the  conductor,  a  good-natured 
but  quite  resolute-looking  young  man,  who  wanted 
our  tickets  or  our  fare.  Thus  broken  up  in  our 
conversation,  we  fell  into  a  sort  of  speculation, 
and  began  to  think  how  necessary  politeness  was 
in  a  public  man,  specially  in  a  railway  conductor. 
Not  three  days  before  our  starting,  we  had  occa- 
sion to  drop  into  a  bookstore,  and  on  asking  for  a 
certain  work,  we  were  answered  in  a  low,  gruff  tone, 

"  Don't  keep  any  such  trash  here,  sir." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  we,  "  the  book  is  not  trash, 
but  is  "— 

"  Don't  keep  trash  here,"  was  the  language  sud- 
denly reiterated,  and  with  the  utterance  of  the 
words  the  pseudo-generous  and  gentlemanly  dis- 
posed clerk  was  in  another  part  of  the  room,  and 
we  were  on  the  pavement,  walking  rapidly  home, 
biting  our  teeth,  and  quite  chagrined  to  think  we 
had  met  with  such  a  tart  specimen  of  vinegar  in  a 
rather  decent-looking  man.  Our  soliloquy  kept 
forward.  A  fine-hearted  clerk  or  a  bland  and 
courteous  conductor,  though  he  takes  our  money 
from  us,  nevertheless  leaves  us  in  a  pretty  fair 
humor  with  himself  and  ourselves.  Did  you  ever, 
reader,  see  an  unspoiled  child  ?  We  mean  one 
who  has  not  been  petted,  and  praised,  and  filled, 
with  large  notions  of  his  little  self,  but  who  is 
graceful  and  winning  in  his  gestures  and  ways. 
A  beautiful,  a  most  lovely  and  beautiful  object  was 
tliat  little  child!  Just  so  winning  and  beautiful 
in  manners,  though  there  is  no  necessity  for  him  to 
have  a  fine  face,  should  every  clerk  be,  and  every 
man  who  has  any  thing  to  do  with  or  for  the  great 
public.  Some  of  us  do  not  get  to  ride  often  in 
cars  and  steamboats,  and  when  we  do  get  to  do  it 
we  like  to  be  treated  with  decent  respect  and  just 
importance.  The  sour-faced  man  makes  every 
thing  sour  about  him.  Even  a  dog  will  push  to 
one  side,  and  get  out  of  his  way. 

But  we  are  digressing,  and  the  conductor  is  out 
of  sight,  and  our  neighbor  back  of  us  is  quite  two- 
thirds  asleep  over  a  morning  newspaper,  which  he 
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bought  of  a  boy  who  a  little  while  ago  passed  through 
peddling  papers.     Let  us  look  about  a  little,  and 
see  who  in  f(oiiig  alcjiig  willi  us.     Just  forward  is 
a  young  iiian  who  has  a  big  overcoat,  big  eyes,  and 
a  big  mouth  full  of  tobacco  juice.    He  has  been 
spitting  and  spirting  all  around  ever  since  he  took 
his  seat,  notwithstanding  he  knows  that  the  cars 
were  not  made  for  a  spittoon.     He  is  hardly  yet  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  and  yet  how  self-complacent 
and    liow   self  gratulatory   every   movement !      He 
chews  awliile,  and  then  looks  about  composedly, 
with  his  foot  over  the  arm  of  his  seat;  and  finally, 
having  chewed  enough  for  an  eruption,  he  pours 
forth  his  villainous  mixture  of  saliva  and  tobacco 
on  the  floor.     See,  what  means  that  thrusting  of 
his  hand    into  his  vest-pocket?     A  big   lump   of 
tobacco  is  brought  forth,  and,  biting  with  determ- 
ined power,  he  has  a  fresh  quid  to  roll  under  his 
tongue. 

To  our  right  hand  is  a  lady  dressed  in  a  gown 
and  a  bonnet  of  black.  She  has  a  little  boy,  who 
is  every  now  and  then  looking  out  of  the  window 
at  the  rapidly  passing  trees  and  hills  on  either 
side.  She  is  a  widow.  Now  and  then  a  sigh  is 
heard,  and  a  tear  falls  down  her  cheek.  Hers  is  a 
history  which  we  dare  not  inquire.  The  past  has 
poured  darkness  upon  her  soul.  The  light  and 
strength  of  her  once  joyous  home  has  gone  out. 
He  who  won  her  youthful  heart,  and  who  antici- 
pated and  supplied  her  wants,  is  not  with  her  now. 
Look !  the  snow  is  falling  without,  the  engine 
shrieks  wildly,  and  the  cars  thunder  forward  in 
tempest-haste.  But  the  snow  falls  on  the  grave 
of  him  but  freshly  buried,  and  the  rattle  and  the 
rumbling  of  the  engine  wheels  will  never  disturb 
the  deep,  long  sleep  of  him  who  has  gone  down  to 
be  a  companion  of  the  worm. 

"  Like  the  dew  on  the  monntain, 
Like  the  foam  on  the  river. 
Like  the  bubble  in  the  fountain, 
He  is  gone  and  forever!" 

"  Ma,"  cries  the  little  boy  at  her  side,  "  will  papa 
come  again  to  see  me  ?"  The  words  drop  like  lead 
into  her  heart,  and  the  past,  with  its  dark  shadow- 
gatherings,  comes  upon  her  soul.  She  speaks  not. 
No,  too  deep  is  her  heart  moved.  How  fondly 
presses  she  her  dear  one  to  her  stricken  bosom  I 
How  full,  0,  how  bitter  are  the  tears  that  come 
welling  up,  and  that  fall  scalding  over  her  face ! 
The  widow's  sorrow!  who  knows  it?  who  cares 
for  it?  How  many  a  one  goes  unpitied  and  un- 
cared  for  through  the  world !  How  often  the 
orphan-boy  or  the  orphan-girl  shivers  around  a 
fireless  hearth,  and  with  bread  not  enough  to  quiet 
the  gnawings  of  hunger !  How  many  a  one  is 
driven  from  the  door  of  plenty  into  a  pelting  rain 
or  into  a  winter's  storm,  with  nothing  but  words  of 
anger  and  abuse  to  fill  the  ear  and  sting  the  heart ! 

"They  say  the  dove  will  mourn  his  mate, 
Though  summer  sweets  surround  him; 
They  say  the  king  who  wears  a  crown, 
Will  mourn  when  sorrows  wound  him. 


There  ii  a  voice  that  ever  say*, 

'  Re  kind  to  ane  anither'.' 
Alat!  how  of\  it  thii  forgot, 

In  the  caold,  caold  wint'ry  weather! 

O!  wae's  me  for  the  wee,  wee  lamb, 

Wh.i  tremblei  on  the  hill! 
An'  wae'i  me  for  the  wee,  wee  bird, 

Wi'  sad  and  toneleii  bill! 
O,  wae't  me  for  the  orphan  bairn! 

Wha  hat  nae  gentle  mither 
To  gi'e  it  food,  or  hap  ilt  back, 

In  the  caold,  caold  wint'ry  weather!" 

But  where  is  he  of  the  pint  of  chestnuts  ?  That 
must  be  the  gentleman  in  the  corner  yonder,  using 
his  penknife  for  a  tooth-pick.  Does  he  know  no 
better  than  to  be  prying  away  in  that  style?  Pos- 
sibly he  has  the  tooth-ache  for  having  devoured 
his  pint  alone.  There,  now,  he  has  wiped  bi« 
knife  on  his  coat-sleeve,  and  has  commenced  con- 
versation with  his  neighbor,  a  rather  sober-sided- 
looking  farmer  of  forty.  The  rattle  of  the  cars 
prevents  talking  in  the  usual  tone,  and  so  he  has 
to  lift  his  voice  considerably  high  to  be  heard.  He 
is  asking  the  price  of  corn,  but  has  to  quit  quite 
suddenly,  as  his  tooth-nerve  is  suffering  terribly. 
While  thus  suffering,  two  or  three  reflections  thrust 
themselves  on  us:  First.  Is  the  biting  of  chestnut 
bark  or  the  eating  of  candies  profitable  for  one's 
teeth?  Secondly.  Ought  men  and  women  to  make 
nut-crackers  of  their  jaws,  or  take  tea  and  coffee 
very  near  the  boiling  point  into  their  mouths? 
Will  not  these  practices  destroy  and  dissolve  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth,  and  induce  the  tooth-ache,  and 
speedy  decay  of  the  teeth  themselves  ?  The  tooth- 
ache, ay,  who  never  had  it?  Blessed  is  the  man 
who  knows  not  its  fiery  throbs !  In  the  language 
of  Miss  Eliza  Cook,  "  It  unnerves  the  strongest 
man — prostrates  the  loveliest  woman — makes  the 
poet's  dreams  vanish — banishes  the  lover's  love 
and  the  mother's  joy.  Even  Napoleon  himself, 
under  its  tortures,  ceased  to  be  a  warrior,  and  be- 
came a  moaning  sufferer,  suppliant  at  his  dentist's 
feet."  But  our  friend  we  can  not  console.  He 
asks  no  sympathy,  and  his  agony  he  must  endure 
alone. 

Suddenly  we  stop.  It  is  a  station.  Three  pas- 
sengers, consisting  of  two  young  ladies  and  a 
young  gentleman,  enter  our  car,  and  the  wheels 
are  again  in  motion.  The  young  ladies  look  round 
as  though  they  had  never  seen  any  body  before, 
and  as  though  they  were  for  the  first  time  taking  a 
railway  ride.  One  of  them  turns  and  turns  to  look 
at  our  humble  self,  and  then  turns  around,  and 
chuckles  and  laughs  to  her  companions.  Pres- 
ently the  three  regale  themselves  with  sugar-kisses, 
which  the  young  man  had  been  carrying  for  safe- 
keeping in  his  coat-pocket.  They  unwrap  the  little 
dainties,  read  the  silly  verses,  and  then  put  the 
sugar  in  their  mouths.  We  thought  it  would  have 
indicated  more  refinement  of  manners  to  have  eaten 
the  candy  at  home,  if  it  must  be  eaten  at  all;  but, 
then,  every  one  has  his  way,  and  these  people  have 
theirs,  and  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  complain. 
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They  left  us  after  having  rode  only  about  a  dozen 
miles. 

N'ear  the  stove  are  two  men  very  busy  talking, 
though  it  is  hard  work  for  them  to  hear  eacli  other. 
One  looks  to  be  about  fifty  and  the  otlier  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  The  man  of  fifty  does 
most  of  the  talking;  the  younger  looks  wise,  and 
listens.  Both  use  tobacco  to  excess.  They  appear 
to  be  discussing  the  subject  of  money.  What 
American  does  not  have  the  dollar  in  his  vocabu- 
lary? Now  they  are  on  their  feet,  the  old  man 
showing  a  small  bottle  of  brandy  and  some  cigars, 
with  which,  in  one  of  the  forward  cars,  they  de- 
sign to  have  some  comfort.  A  pitiful  and  disgrace- 
ful custom,  thought  we,  for  liquor-guzzlers  to  be 
carrying  a  bottle,  and  sneaking  off  to  drink  the 
poisonous  stuflf.  Men  who  are  moderate  drinkers, 
frequently  say  they  can  do  without  liquor  just 
when  they  please.  Why  don't  they  do  without  it 
while  traveling?  Because  they  can't.  They  are 
slaves — downright,  iron-galled  slaves.  They  talk 
of  freedom,  but  are  under  bondage  to  the  meanest 
and  hardest  of  taskmasters.  Glad  are  we  to  sret 
rid  of  the  two  persons  aforesaid,  and  hope  they 
may  keep  aloof  from  all  decent,  sober  persons 
while  traveling. 

Right  by  the  stove  sits,  or,  rather,  sleeps  a  man, 
who  looks  as  though  his  composition  was  pretty 
largely  selfish.  We  went  to  the  stove  to  warm  our 
feet,  and,  after  having  half  waked  the  fellow,  we 
had  to  keep  standing,  and  catch  the  comfbrt  of  the 
fire  as  best  we  could.  The  boor  would  neither 
wake  nor  sit  up.  He  was  selfish,  and  every  body 
knows  what  that  means.  It  is  to  eat  all  the  pie  on 
the  table,  and  let  other  people  go  without.  It  is  to 
draw  your  chair,  on  a  cold  day,  before  a  small  fire, 
and  take  the  whole  of  it  to  yourself,  while  a  half 
dozen  children,  or  as  many  ladies,  are  waiting  to 
warm  the  tips  of  their  fingers.  The  canker  of  self- 
ishness is  infernal  in  its  nature,  and  is  never  sat- 
isfied. It  will  eat  out  the  heart  with  the  fire  of 
perdition,  or  else  bake  the  heart  harder  than  a 
stone.  We  stood  awhile  before  the  stove,  and  get- 
ting tired  went  back  to  our  seat. 

The  lady  sitting  with  us,  to  relieve  the  tedium 
of  the  ride,  took  up  a  newspaper,  and  commenced 
reading;  but  she  had  hardly  commenced  ere  the 
inquisitive  gentleman  back  of  us  peeped  over  her 
shoulders,  and  commenced  reading,  too.  He  was, 
doubtless,  a  lover  of  knowledge,  though  not  versed 
in  etiquette,  and  anxious  to  improve  his  precious 
privileges.  Notwithstanding  our  fair  friend  did 
not  relish  the  plan  of  holding  the  paper  for  him  to 
read,  we  could  not  but  admire  his  plain  features 
and  good-humor.  He  was  none  of  your  grumblers. 
He  had  no  sneer  on  his  lip,  no  self-important  and 
contemptible  reserve  about  him.  He  could  speak 
to  a  man,  even  though  that  man  had  less  sense  and 
poorer  clothes  than  himself.  In  his  estimate  of 
character  he  did  not  strain  out  every  good  quality, 
and  take  in  every  bad  one,  as  the  vulture  fre- 
quently, sailing  in  the  highest  heaven,  will  pass  by 


living  flocks  and  herds,  and  dart  down  on  the 
smallest  carcass.  He  was  a  generous  soul,  and  we 
loved  him  for  it.  He  asked  us — and  who  knows 
but  we  will  gratify  him? — to  come  and  see  hitn  and 
his  family,  not  in  that  polite,  hypocritical  way 
which  indicates  that  one's  absence  is  better  than 
one's  company.  We  like  generosity,  whether  seen 
in  the  man  with  the  garb  of  woolsey-linsey  and  of 
stiff  cow-hide  boots,  or  whether  in  the  man  with 
glossy  broadcloth  suit  and  boots  of  super-extra 
morocco. 

Again  we  are  at  a  station.  Our  turn  has  come 
to  leave.  One  minute  only  is  given  us,  and  away 
speeds  the  locomotive,  with  its  long  train  of  cars. 
Farewell,  fire-fed  courser!  Speed  on,  with  thy 
precious  freight  of  human  kind,  through  field  and 
through  forest !  Terrible  art  thou  when  thy  gleam 
of  flame  and  thy  sound  of  thunder  is  seen  and 
heard  in  the  still  hour  of  night.  Thou  needest  no 
rest;  thy  ribs  are  ribs  of  iron,  thy  food  is  of  fire, 
and  thy  speed,  fleet  as  the  wind,  knows  no  lagging 
to  accommodate  the  tardy  of  mortal  kind. 

"Through  the  mold  and  through  the  clay, 
Through  the  corn  and  through  the  hay, 
By  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
O'er  the  river  and  through  the  brake. 
O'er  the  bleak  and  dreary  moor, 
On  thou  hiest  with  screech  and  roar! 
Splashing!  flashing! 
Crashing:!  dashiogi 
Over  ridges, 
Gullies,  bridges, 
By  the  bubbling  rjll, 
And  mm— 
Highways, 
By-ways, 

Hollow  Ji  ill- 
Jumping,  bumping, 
Rocking,  roaring, 
Grumble,  stumble, 
Rumble,  tumble, 
Dash  along! 
Slash  along! 
Crash  along! 
Flash  along! 
On,  on  with  a  jump. 
And  a  bump, 
And  a  roll — 
Hasten,  fire-fiend,  to  thy  destined  goal!" 


GIVING  REPROOF. 

Fenelon,  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  the  French 
clergy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  thus  writes  to  a 
friend: 

"I  request  you,  more  than  ever,  not  to  spare  me 
in  telling  me  my  faults;  though  you  should  think 
you  discover  a  fault  in  me,  which,  perhaps,  I  hav^ 
not,  the  harm  will  not  be  great.  If  your  intima- 
tion and  advice  offend  me,  I  shall  thereby  see  that 
you  have  reached  the  quick;  and  thus  you  will 
still  do  me  a  great  benefit,  by  inuring  me  to  reproof 
and  to  a  Christian  lowliness  of  spirit.  The  higher 
I  am  raised  by  my  character,  the  more  I  ought  to 
be  humbled.  And  I  hope  that,  far  from  weakening 
our  union,  it  will  be  a  means  to  strengthen  it." 
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IT  WLMT    ttommnt  m  jo>»j«.: 


•*Tboa  ffeotle  (tndent,  bend  thine  ear  lo  tnj  speech, 
For  I  alto  am  at  tboo  art;  onr  hearts  can  commoBe  tog*UMr; 
To  noeanctt  matters  will  I  itoop,  for  mean  is  the  lot  of  mortAj; 
I  Mill  rite  to  noblest  themei,  for  the  tool  bath  a  berita<e  of 

«lorr; 
The  pastiont  of  ponr  man;  the  majettic  charactert  of  God; 
The  fererisb  shadows  of  tune,  and  the  migbtx  tobttaace  of 

ctemitr." 

PrOTKKBIaL  PHILOSOrUT. 

To  yield  suitable  homage  to  genius  is  natural  to 
man.  Xor  can  \re  regard  this  as  other  than  an 
innocent  tendency,  when  its  possessor  so  develops 
and  so  demeans  himself  toward  all  others  not  so 
gifted  as  himself  as  to  confer  imperishable  bene- 
factions on  the  Tvorld.  In  accordance  "with  this 
sentiment  of  homage,  there  is  some  peculiar  tinge 
to  the  daybreak  of  a  great  mind's  career  which  be- 
gets a  quenchless  interest,  and  which  irresistibly 
inspires  hope;  and  while  it  rises  through  degree 
following  degree  to  the  zenith  altitude  of  glory, 
hope  is  ripened  into  confidence;  but  when  its  arc 
is  completed  in  a  glorious  sunset,  fruition  satiates 
the  unenvious  breast  in  copious  draughts  of  de- 
light. In  the  hight  of  our  felicity,  cau.sed  as  much 
by  their  success  as  by  our  hopes  for  the  world,  we 
would  crave  for  such  men — those  who  are  able  to 
achieve  an  exalted  fame  erected  upon  a  base-work 
of  worthy  and  beneficial  labors — that  they  might 
be  twice  the  heirs  of  immortality^-once  in  their 
works,  and  a  second  time  immortal  in  their  life. 
But  when  favorite  heroes  in  the  field  of  mind  do 
pass  away — when  their  presence  of  light,  and  life, 
and  power  illumine,  and  revive,  and  sway  us  no 
more,  it  is  a  bestowment  of  dignity  upon  them  and 
their  memories  to  consign  their  dust  to  an  elect 
resting-place,  and  then  to  give  their  works  to  im- 
mortality. 

The  great,  like  other  men,  live  once,  and  seek 
their  rest  in  the  grave;  but,  unlike  other  men,  they 
live  two  lives — one  in  their  life  of  labors,  and  an- 
other in  their  fame,  while  their  memories  are  man- 
ifold. When  an  aged  man  dies,  we  readily  acquiesce 
in  the  fiat  of  God,  which  commands  him  from  this 
arena  of  his  labors  and  his  triumphs,  laden,  as  a 
full  sheaf,  with  many  years.  For  il  is  fit  that 
Death,  the  ready  messenger  of  God,  should  then 
summon  him  away  from  this  scene  of  his  great 
moral  trusts  to  another  land  of  account,  that  he 
may  there  reap  the  fruits  of  a  seed-sowing  life, 
white  with  the  snows  of  many  winters.  But  how 
diflFerent  the  sentiment  of  the  heart  when  genius 
and  youth,  in  harmony  and  in  union,  are  shrouded, 
with  but  a  score  and  a  half  of  years,  in  the  vesture 
of  the  grave,  and  laid  away  in  its  tongueless  repose. 
Then  it  is  that  the  entire  mind  and  the  whole  heart, 
in  intelligent  companionship,  go  to  the  urn  of  death, 
and  carry  there  the  largest  tribute  of  homage.  Re- 
gret, in  tears,  lingers  about  the  sacred  spot;  for  it 


is  at  if  the  traveler  should  visit  the  retreat  where 
the  poet  waa  wont  to  tune  his  lyre  to  song,  beneath 
his  favorite  evergreens,  and  behold  the  ax  or  ihr- 
strong  hand  of  the  tempest  has  been  there,  and  lia.- 
left  devastation  in  its  path.  Or,  in  bolder  simili- 
tude, it  is  as  if  we  were  to  look  over  the  heavens, 
on  a  starlight  evening,  and  find  that  one  of  the 
greater  planets* — Hc«peru«  or  Jupiter — had  been 
blott^  from  his  place  in  the  flaming  vault. 

The  biography  of  Rol>ert  Pullok,  the  immortal 
bard  of  Scotland,  will,  f<»r  a  brief  space,  occopj 
our  attention.  What  material  t}>ere  is  has  bees 
gathered  by  the  devoted  admirers  of  Ins  genivs 
since  the  harp  has  ceased  its  strains  and  been 
hushed  in  the  silence  of  death.  Leas  has  bees 
saved  to  us  than  the  n)erits  of  one  so  eminent  de- 
serve, less  than  his  cotemporaries  strove  to  lay  up 
for  us  of  a  later  period,  and  less  than  bis  admirers 
will  ever  desire  to  see  recorded.  It  is  cause  of 
gratulation  that  enough  remains  to  show  something 
of  how  the  youth  of  Moorhouse  grew  to  that  stat- 
ure of  poetic  excellence  to  which  he  attained  in  so 
brief  a  life— enough  to  justify  our  roost  enlai^ed 
faith  in  his  subsequent  attainment,  had  he  lived 
to  mature  under  the  ripening  culture  of  the  later 
period  of  life. 

Mr.  Pollok  was  born  October  19,  1798,  and  his 
birthplace  the  parish  of  Eaglesham,  near  the  city 
of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland.  His  father's  name  was 
John.  He  was  a  farmer  of  moderate  fortune,  and 
occupied  lands  leased  to  the  family,  through  three 
successive  generations,  from  the  Eglinton  family. 
His  mother  was  reared  in  the  neighboring  parish 
of  Fenwick,  and  was  a  woman  of  piety  and  great 
worth.  From  a  parentage  of  the  highest  moral 
excellence  among  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  the  land 
of  Bruce  and  of  Wallace  our  poet  derived  his  de- 
scent. He  was  the  seventh  chUd  of  a  family  num- 
bering eight  persons — four  sons  and  four  daughters. 
He  was  reared  in  the  very  midst  of  illustrious  rem- 
iniscences in  Scotch  martyrology,  and  in  his  own 
veins  flowed  the  holy  blood  of  the  persecuted  and 
the  slain.  His  baptism  took  place  at  the  early  age 
of  a  few  week*,  in  the  session  church,  at  Newton 
of  Mearus.  Thus  his  dedication  to  God,  in  the 
holy  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  in  the  bonds  of 
Christian  family  covenant,  under  the  oflBcial  ad- 
ministration of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Thompson,  was 
solemnly  performed.  When  our  subject  was  seres 
vears  old,  his  parents  removed  to  the  romantie 
abode  of  mid  Moorhouse,  where  Robert  Pollok 
grew  up  to  manhood.  Here  he  conceived,  here  he 
matured  and  developed,  and  here  he  penned  the 
Christian  song.  A  spot  near  his  father's  house, 
where  our  poet  spent  many  sacred  hours,  seeking 
and  enjoying  the  "  eternal  Spirit,"  who  "the  proph- 
et's eye  unsealed,"  he  thus  celebrates: 

*'  Four  trees  I  pass  not  by, 
Which  o'er  oar  house  their  eveiuBg  shadow  threw: 
Three  ash  aad  one  of  elm." 

In  the  subject  of  this  sketch  we  behold  another 
illustrious  instance  of  a  prince  in  gifts  which  have 
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placed  him  among  the  immortal,  who  needed  not 
tlie  genealogy  of  a  regal  house  nor  the  heraldry  of 
fame  to  give  his  place  in  the  hemisphere  of  the 
great  an  unsurpassed  luster.     Like  the  grave  bard 
of  England,  he  traced  his  descent  to  those,  who, 
though  not  learned  in  the  erudition  of  the  schools, 
though  not  sprung  of  princely  blood,  were  truly 
and  deeply  taught  the  love  of  the  book  of  God, 
and  who  were  of  the  faithful  "seed  of  Abraham" 
and  the  "lineage  of  David."     Scotland,  in  their 
day,  was  a  great  school  of  polemics,  and,  therefore, 
the  present  population  knew  much  of  the  sacred 
learning  of  the  times.    It  was  a  time  of  sanctified 
Sabbaths — an  era  of  reverenced  sanctuaries.     God 
truly  "  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  Shera,"  his  word  was 
laid  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  his  statutes 
were  kept.     Nor  can  we  pass  to  other  parts  of  what 
we  have  to  say  without  giving,  in  his  own  words, 
one  of  the  fairest  eulogies  ever  left  to  the  memory 
of  a  Christian  mother.     Speaking  of  the  theology 
of  his  great  poem,  he  says,  "It  has  my  mother's 
divinity;  the  divinity  she  taught  me  when  a  boy. 
I  may  have  amplified  it  from  what  I  learned  after- 
ward; but,  in  writing  the  poem,  I  always  found 
hers  formed  the  ground-work,  the  point  from  which 
I  set  out.    I  always  drew  on  hers  first,  and  I  was 
never  at  a  loss:  this  shows  what  kind  of  a  divine 
she  was."     The  mother  of  Mr.  Pollok,  therefore, 
was,  under  the  hand  of  God,  the  educator  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  those  good  and  great 
thoughts  which  constitute  the  value  of  the  "  Course 
of  Time." 

The  occupation  of  his  father,  the  locality  of  the 
residence  of  the  family  in  a  very  romantic  district, 
early  led  the  son  to  a  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  riches  of  rural  scenery,  as  Pollok  was 
employed  with  his  father  during  childhood  and 
youth,  the  very  period  of  life  in  which  the  human 
susceptibilities  are  most  awake  to  the  beauties  of 
nature.  The  rounds  of  the  seasons  changed  his 
employments;  he  therefore  had  the  vernal  and  sum- 
mer labors  and  amusements  of  an  abode  amidst  the 
variegated  landscapes  of  the  hills  and  vales,  of  the 
brooks  and  rivers  of  Scotland,  iffature  tutored,  in 
the  highest  style,  his  opening  mind  to  an  ardent  love 
for  herself,  and  thus  compensated,  in  a  partial  degree, 
for  the  want  of  a  more  enlarged  and  classical  train- 
ing in  early  life,  which  is  deemed  so  very  essential 
to  a  finished  style  of  thought  and  speech.  The 
mind  of  our  subject  was  constitutionally  inquiring; 
and  this  tendency,  together  with  common  school 
advantages,  and  a  laborious  devotion  of  his  winter 
evenings  to  the  perusal  of  such  useful  and  enter- 
taining books  as  are  abundantly  supplied  in  the 
schools  of  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland,  did  still 
more  for  the  development  of  his  mental  stature. 
Besides  these  things,  his  native  land  was  one  of 
battles,  of  sieges,  of  liard  campaigns,  of  protracted 
contests  for  national  existence  and  liberty;  his  was 
a  land  of  the  graves  of  martyrs  for  the  truth  and 
of  a  multiform  legendary  interest;  his  was  also  a 
land  of  venerable  memories  of  the  eminent  dead — 


eminent  in  the  arts  of  war,  eminent  in  the  embow- 
ered walks  of  science  and  literature,  eminent  in 
the  high  ranks  of  the  good.  These  environments 
of  lofty  import  had  their  bearing  upon  the  pupil- 
age of  Mr.  Pollok. 

The  childhood  and  youth  of  our  poet  remind  us 
of  a  like  period  in  the  life  of  the  poet  Burns. 
Both  sprang  from  parentage  among  the  Scottish 
peasantry.  There  is  a  close  similitude  in  the  pur- 
suits and  calling  of  the  first  part  of  their  history. 
Both  were  early  the  students  of  nature,  and  alike 
drank  poetic  inspiration  from  the  limpid  streams 
of  nature's  imagery.  Both,  in  the  morning-promise 
of  their  age,  produced  enough  of  the  fruits  of 
genius  to  secure  an  immortality  of  fame.  But  at 
this  point  the  pictures  of  their  poet-life  assume 
the  hues  of  contrast.  The  moral  and  religious 
training  of  the  two  poets — how  diverse !  The  Bi- 
ble and  the  domestic  altar,  so  familiar  to  the  one, 
the  other  knew  not  nor  felt.  The  poet  of  Moor- 
house  yields  to  the  charms  of  the  cross;  the  other 
to  those  of  the  world.  The  former  awoke  his  lyre 
beneath  the  holy  fervors  of  the  prophets;  the  latter 
strung  his  at  the  beck  of  the  smile  and  the  passions 
of  time.  The  one  sang  a  crystal,  peerless  strain, 
and  died,  to  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
good  and  the  great;  the  other  sang  to  laughter 
and  to  love,  and  lived,  to  be  caressed  into  dissi- 
pation, and  folly,  and  vice,  and  at  last  died  as  the 
"fool  dieth."  Over  the  grave  of  the  one  the 
worthy  and  the  good  erect  their  remembrancers  of 
goodness;  from  the  grave  of  the  other  they  turn 
away  to  drop  the  tear  of  regret.  The  genius  of 
both  was  great.  While  Pollok  was  towering  and 
grand.  Burns  was  placid  and  comic.  The  former 
was  grave  and  awful;  the  latter  was  tender  and 
satirical.  Both  had  a  style  of  great  attractive- 
ness— that  of  the  one  conveying  the  pure  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  while  that  of  the  other, 
after  giving  a  few  thrusts  at  prevailing  errors  in 
morals  and  manners,  is  skeptical  in  religion.  The 
writings  of  Burns  have  accomplished  all  the  good 
they  can  ever  do,  and  only  live  to  awake  laughter, 
to  grace,  with  poetic  phrase,  a  pointed  witticism, 
and  to  caress  the  flame  of  passion  in  the  human 
breast.  The  works  of  Pollok  never  did  harm,  and 
have  now  set  forth  on  a  mission,  whose  goal  of 
elevation  lies  on  the  farthest  point  of  time  where 
the  lay  of  a  mortal  bard,  reaching  the  hither  limit 
of  celestial  song,  can  send  its  best  echo.  The 
principle  on  which  these  remarks  are  based  is 
laid  in  the  fact,  that  Burns,  with  both  worlds  in 
view,  wrote  for  this  only;  while  Pollok,  with  the 
same  view  before  him,  wrote  a  strain  which  might 
carry  elevated  humanity  to  its  highest  glory  in  the 
eternal  state. 


The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 
Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void. 

The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind. 
The  waste  of  feelings  unemploy'd. 
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In  Alexander  the  Groat  we  liavc  as  marked  a 
character  as  ever  was  launclied  upon  this  stage 
of  action.  He  was  tlie  son  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
and  wa.s  born  750  H.  C.  Favored  for  eight  years 
with  the  instructions  of  Aristotle,  inheriting  the 
military  and  political  skill  of  his  father,  combined 
with  nobler  qualities  of  his  mother,  and  controlled 
by  an  unbounded  ambition,  we  find  him,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  called  to  assume  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment over  a  people  jealous  of  tlieir  liberties, 
indolent  and  luxurious,  yet  still  retaining  some  of 
that  heroic  ardor  which  gave  Greece  a  name.  Pos- 
sessing, in  the  different  factions  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment was  divided,  many  aspirants  for  fame,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  the  universal  joy  which 
followed  the  death  of  Philip.  From  the  youth  and 
inexperience  of  Alexander  they  had  nothing  to 
fear.  A  short  time  sufficed  to  show  them  their 
mistake.  Not  the  newly  captured  barbarians  nor 
the  usurpers  of  power,  not  the  eloquence  of  De- 
mosthenes nor  the  supplications  of  senators,  could 
change  his  purposes.  The  sacrifice  of  Thebes 
taught  them  their  ambitious  schemes  were  to  be 
lost  in  another's,  who,  aiming  at  universal  con- 
quest, knew  no  law  but  universal  obedience.  Hav- 
ing laid  the  foundation  of  his  empire  broad  and 
strong  by  subduing  revolters,  quelling  insurrec- 
tions, and  uniting  the  different  factions,  we  see 
him  preparing  to  commence  hostilities  which  are 
to  astonish  the  world,  and  cause  him  to  be  regarded 
by  his  soldiers  as  a  God. 

"Wlien  we  behold  him  overruling  the  counsel  of 
veterans,  and  marching  into  Persia  at  the  head 
of  thirty-five  hundred  men,  with  one  month's  pro- 
vision, against  an  ancient  foe  capable  of  bringing 
into  the  field  a  countless  host,  we  would  deem  him 
more  worthy  of  a  shepherd's  crook  than  a  sword, 
had  not  the  decisive  victory  gained  on  the  banks 
of  the  Granicus,  over  nearly  three  times  his  force, 
shown  him  capable  of  executing  what  he  planned. 
The  battles  of  Issus  and  Arbela,  gained  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  made  the  Persian  empire  a  trib- 
utary, which  had  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
been  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Grecian  states. 
Then  followed  the  conquests  of  Egypt  and  India, 
making  him  master  of  the  civilized  world. 

Is  it  asked  by  what  means  this  was  accomplished  ? 
We  answer,  by  every  means  which  a  lofty  genius, 
aided  by  an  untiring  perseverance,  could  bring  into 
action.  Love  of  conquest  and  national  pride,  with 
a  prospect  of  riches,  lured  on  the  soldiery,  while 
Superstition  wrapt  her  mantle  round  their  leader, 
giving  still  greater  strength  to  an  influence  almost 
boundless.  No  stone  was  left  unturned  to  bring 
about  results,  mighty  in  their  consequence  and 
speedy  in  their  accomplishment.  Some  may  object, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  religion  should  be 
compelled  to  lend  her  garb  to  one  who  bowed  to 


no  shrine  but  earthly  glory.  Yet  does  not  history 
give  Bufficient  evidence  that  tlieir  religion  was  a 
mere  tool  of  state,  and  bribing  the  oracle  simply 
purchasing  the  favor  of  tlie  jjopulace  ?  showing 
in  miniature  what  Rome  has  given  in  full — a  relig- 
ion created  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  few  and 
the  enslaving  of  tlie  many.  Sljall  we  blame  him, 
then,  for  using  a  means  intended  to  produce  the 
result  at  wliich  he  was  aiming;  namely,  power? 

There  are  8ome  tilings  in  his  character,  aside 
from  his  qualifications  to  command,  that  we  caD 
not  but  admir(;;  others  we  equally  detest.  The 
respect  and  affection  with  which  he  ever  treated 
his  nKjther,  but  especially  when  divorced  by  Philip 
for  another;  hifl  kind  attention  to  his  captive  princes 
and  their  families,  calling  forth  strong  expressions 
of  their  gratitude;  his  generosity  as  a  friend  and 
scorn  of  the  flattery  of  the  sycophant,  formed  con- 
stituent elements  with  excessive  pride,  licentious- 
ness, and  intemperance,  making,  in  all,  a  character 
that  may  not  be  inaptly  compared  to  a  meteor, 
noted  for  its  singularity,  brilliancy,  and  the  short- 
ness of  its  duration.  He  finally  terminated  his 
career  at  Babylon  with  the  wine-cup.  Some  his- 
torians inform  us  he  died  there  to  establish  his 
claim  as  son  of  Jupiter;  others  that  he  drank  to 
drive  from  his  mind  an  impression  made  by  a 
prophecy  that  he  should  never  leave  the  city. 

Thus  we  have,  in  brief,  the  character  of  one 
whose  highest  aim  was  glory,  whose  greatest  virtue 
was  perseverance.  His  plans,  had  he  lived  to  com- 
plete them,  would  probably  have  terminated  in  the 
establishment  of  one  government  and  one  religion. 
To  accomplish  this  every  energy  of  his  mind  was 
called  into  action.  Were  we  to  judge  by  the  past, 
it  would  have  been  done.  With  him  to  do  was  but 
to  will.  As  it  is,  he  has  left  an  imperishable  record 
of  his  greatness,  and  a  lesson  to  future  generations 
of  how  much  can  be  done  in  one  brief  life. 


THE  SALTATION  OF  ONE  SOUL. 
If  Christ  made  sacrifices  to  save  souls,  the  Chris- 
tian must,  in  this  regard,  be  Christ-like.  Did  Christ 
sacrifice  his  throne,  his  garments  of  life  unap- 
proachable, his  home  in  the  bosom  of  his  Father, 
and  the  riches  of  unnumbered  worlds,  and  for  your 
sake  become  poor?  What  are  you  now  doing  spe- 
cifically by  way  of  rescuing  souls?  Is  there  not 
now  a  soul  unsaved  in  your  mind's  eye,  for  whose 
salvation  you  ought  just  now  to  make  an  effort? 
But  perhaps  sacrifices  in  time,  labor,  money,  or 
feeling,  may  be  required  in  order  to  reach  that 
soul.  Will  you  now  make  the  effort,  or  will  you 
delay  it  till  a  more  convenient  season,  and  let  that 
unsaved,  lost  spirit  meet  you  at  the  bar  of  God? 
0,  unless  you  are  wholly  sure  that  you  have  al- 
ready made  every  prayerful  effort  within  your 
power  to  clear  your  skirt  of  his  blood,  hasten  to 
do  it  now,  or  your  next  meeting  may  be  at  the  bar 
of  God! 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  THE  TEETH. 
"  We  all  dig  our  graves  with  our  teeth." — Sir  A.  Cooper. 
The  teeth  are  a  part  of  our  physical  structure,  the 
value  of  which  we  usually  begin  duly  to  estimate  when  it 
is  "too  late."  We  rarely  take  much  pains  to  preserve 
them  till  we  are  about  to  lose  them.  A  twinge  or  a  pang 
which  shoots  through  the  head  like  a  dart,  reminds  us  of 
their  existence,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  we  bethink 
ourselves  of  the  dentist.  Ha!  there  is  another  fiery 
throb!    It  throbs,  it  burns  ! 

"Darting  its  fiery  fibers  to  the  brain — 
A  stali<  of  fever  on  a  root  of  pain — 
A  red-hot  coal,  a  dull  sore  cork  by  turns — 

A  poison,  kindred  to  the  viper's  fang, 
Galling  and  fretting:  ha!  it  stings  again! 

Riving  the  sensitive  nerve  with  keenest  pang." 

The  toothache  absorbs  every  other  sensation  for  the 
moment.  It  unnerves  the  strongest  man — prostrates  the 
loveliest  woman — makes  the  poet's  dreams  vanish — ban- 
ishes the  lover's  love,  and  the  mother's  joy.  Even  Napo- 
leon himself,  under  the  torturing  toothache,  ceased  to  be 
a  warrior,  and  became  a  moaning  sufferer,  suppliant  at 
his  dentist's  feet. 

The  toothache  is  too  often  the  penalty  of  man's  indis- 
cretion and  neglect  of  himself.  It  is  the  punishment  for 
sins  of  omission,  and  still  more,  of  sins  of  commission. 
Bethink  you  now,  poor  sufferer,  how  often  you  have  used 
your  teeth  as  forceps,  pincers,  and  nut-crackers,  or  as 
scissors,  saw,  and  vise,  in  your  youth.  In  one  place  and 
another  a  chip  has  been  torn  off;  or,  unfortunately  for 
you,  relations  have  spoiled  your  teeth  Avith  overmuch 
kindness.  One  has  brought  you  packets  of  comfits  for 
your  infantile  delectation ;  another  has  administered  Ever- 
ton  toffy;  and  some  fond  aunt  or  foolish  uncle  has  never 
nsited  you  without  presents  of  acid  drops,  bulls-eyes,  or 
nice  peppermint  rock.  These  you  have  munched  and 
cracked  between  your  teeth — as  what  child  will  not— till 
all  the  bright  enamel  has  been  dissolved  away,  and  decay 
and  pain — which  kept  you  many  nights  lying  awake  in  a 
state  of  torture — punish  you  terribly  for  the  folly  of  your 
foolish  relatives.  There  are  fathers  and  mothers  too,  who 
think  nothing,  because  they  know  nothing,  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  their  children's  teeth ;  and  who,  by  their  care- 
less and  most  indiscreet  management,  condemn  them  to 
the  agonies  of  toothache,  to  the  rough  handling  of  the 
dentist,  and  to  premature  toothlessness.  Then,  indeed, 
must  they  abjure  kissing-crust  and  cracklings— Lamb's 
special  favorite— then  even  beefsteaks  make  them  trem- 
ble; toast  is  abjured,  and  the  sight  of  figs  excites  horror; 
till,  at  length,  the  masticatory  powers  are  reduced  to  the 
humility  of  potted  meats,  sago,  infant's  first  food,  and 
other  spoon  diets. 

Healthy  teeth  depend  mainly  on  healthy  digestion,  and 
on  cleanly  habits  as  regards  the  teeth.  They  must,  of 
course,  be  confined  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed. If  they  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  crack- 
ing nuts,  biting  thread,  unscrewing  needle-cases,  or  turn- 
ing the  stopper  of  a  smelling-bottle;  if  the  mouth  is 
used  as  a  kind  of  portable  tool -chest,  in  which  a  pair  of 
scissors,  a  knife,  a  vise,  a  corkscrew,  or  any  other  instru- 
ment may  be  found  at  time  of  need — then  serious  and 
in-etrievable  injury  will  eventually  be  done  to  the  enamel 


of  the  teeth,  which  no  healthiness  of  digestion  nor  clean- 
liness of  habit  will  avail  to  remedy. 

In  healthy  children,  the  first  teeth  come  all  the  more 
painlessly,  as  our  experience  has  taught,  if  they  have 
been  reared  on  simple,  unstimulating  diet.  As  a  general 
rule,  children  fed  on  vegetable  food  pass  through  infantile 
diseases  easily,  and  cut  their  teeth  with  the  least  possible 
fever  or  inflammation;  whereas  those  reared  on  a  liberal 
allowance  of  animal  food,  are  subject  to  great  risks  from 
infantile  disease,  and  especially  from  the  ailments  attend- 
ant on  teething.  In  the  former  case,  teething  is  a  natu- 
ral process;  in  the  latter,  generally  a  severely  painful 
one,  often  the  beginning  of  other  serious  diseases. 

Teething  usually  commences  in  children  between  the 
sixth  and  the  eighth  month,  and  terminates  about  the 
thirteenth  month,  when  the  child  is  possessed  of  twenty 
teeth.  These  are  called  the  temporary  or  milk  teeth. 
They  are  gradually  provided  by  nature,  as  the  first  natu- 
ral food  of  the  child  becomes  exchanged  for  masticated 
diet,  and  its  nutrition  is  carried  on  independent  of  the 
parent  supply.  They  become  important  also  as  organs  of 
articulation — so  much  so,  that  when  the  teeth  have  been 
lost,  we  can  scarcely  make  ourselves  intelligible.  They 
greatly  add  to  the  sonorousness  of  the  voice,  in  order  to 
which,  well-formed  and  well-arranged  teeth  are  absolutely 
indispensable. 

About  the  seventh  year  the  milk  teeth  begin  to  be 
shed,  and  give  place  to  the  permanent  teeth,  which  are 
thirty-two  in  number,  sixteen  in  each  jaw.  This  process 
of  second  teething  is  usually  completed  in  about  six 
years,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  wisdom  teeth,"  which 
do  not  appear  till  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  sometimes 
even  at  a  later  period.  During  this  process  of  second 
teething,  dentists  will  tell  you  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
pulling  out  certain  teeth  from  time  to  time,  to  let  certain 
other  teeth  grow  freely.  But  Nature  says  "No"  to  this 
dictum.  Nature  has  provided  for  the  shedding  of  the 
teeth  without  the  aid  of  dentists,  just  as  she  has  provided 
for  the  growth  of  the  new  ones.  The  probabilities  are, 
that  the  extraction  of  the  milk  teeth  will  disturb  the 
process  going  on,  and  produce  greater  irregularity  than  is 
at  all  natural.  In  healthy  children,  the  teeth  will  shed 
themselves  at  the  right  time,  if  they  be  let  alone,  in  like 
manner  as  the  deer  sheds  his  antlers,  or  the  lobster  his 
shell.  The  one  process  is  quite  as  regular  and  natural  as 
the  other.  Healthy  teeth,  as  we  have  above  said,  depend 
mainly  upon  healthy  living  and  healthy  digestion;  and 
where  children  are  brought  up  on  simple,  plain  food — 
where  they  are  not  fed  on  hot  soups  and  hot  meats — 
where  they  are  not  feasted  upon  comfits,  barley  sugar 
drops,  or  lolly-pop — then  their  teeth  will  come  to  them 
naturally,  without  any  disturbance  to  their  constitution, 
and  stay  in  their  heads,  doing  their  work  creditably, 
without  the  aid  of  surgeon  dentists. 

None  have  more  beautiful  "ivories"  than  the  negroes, 
and  yet  no  dentist  troubles  them.  Indeed,  the  nati\  es  of 
all  savage  and  unsurgeoned  countries,  have  invariably 
fine  teeth.  Having  healthy  constitutions,  they  have 
healthy  teeth.  Speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mar- 
quesas, Herman  Melville  says,  "Nothing  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  islanders  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  the 
whiteness  of  their  teeth.  The  novelist  always  compares 
the  masticators  of  his  heroine  to  ivory ;  but  I  boldly  pro- 
nounce the  teeth  of  the  Typees  to  be  far  more  beautiful 
than  ivory  itself.  The  jaws  of  the  oldest  gray  beards 
junong  them  were  better  garnished  than  those  of  most  of 
the  youths  of  civilized  countries ;  while  the  teeth  of  the 
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young  and  middle-aged,  in  their  purity  and  whiteness, 
were  actually  dazzling  to  the  eye.  This  marvelous  white- 
ness of  the  teeth  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  purr,  vcgrtnhlc 
did  of  these  pc()i)l(',  iiiid  the  uninterrupted  healthfulncss 
of  their  natural  mode  of  life. 

We  have  said  that  cleanliness  is  necessary  for  the  pres- 
en-ation  of  the  teeth.  The  simplest  method  is  to  rinse 
out  the  mouth  with  cold  water  after  every  meal.  The 
use  of  a  soft  tooth-brush  may  be  conjoined  with  this. 
And  every  morning,  the  mouth  ought  to  Ix;  rinsed  out 
with  the  aid  of  a  soft  tooth-brush.  iJentifrices  or  tooth 
powders  are  much  recommended ;  but  even  the  best  of 
these  arc  to  be  used  with  great  caution,  (ienerally,  they 
ought  to  be  avoided;  and  especially  those  which  are  of  a 
gritty  nature,  such  as  chalk,  Armenian  boh^  and  even 
charcoal  itself,  which  latter  is  a  great  favorite.  There  is 
nothing  that  is  l)etter  than  a  little  pure  soap  and  water; 
but  a  little  tepid  water  itself,  nwd  rrrpdnrfi/  every  morn- 
ing, will  do.  The  finest  set  of  teeth  we  ever  saw  in  a 
"state  of  nature,"  belonged  to  a  laboring  man  in  a  vil- 
lage. He  had  a  good  healthy  constitution;  his  teeth  had 
never  met  with  any  accident;  and  he  washed  them  every 
night  and  morning  at  a  pump,  using  his  forefinger — a 
pretty  rough  one — as  a  brush,  while  he  worked  away  at 
the  pump  with  the  other  hand. 

All  acids  should  be  sedulously  avoided  as  dentifrices. 
They  dissolve  the  enamel,  and  make  the  teeth  white  for 
the  time  being,  but  it  is  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  sound- 
ness. V/hen  the  enamel  is  gone,  and  the  dentine  is  ex- 
posed, decay  soon  takes  place.  All  hot  drinks  and  meats 
ought  also  to  be  avoided;  the  rapid  alternations  from 
hot  to  cold — such  as  accompany  most  modern  dinners — 
being  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  teeth.  The  ancient 
Welsh  took  particular  care  of  their  teeth,  and  to  prevent 
their  decay,  invariably  abstained  from  every  kind  of  hot 
food.  Of  course,  the  teeth  are  not  to  be  used  as  nut- 
crackers or  scissors;  neither  ought  metallic  tooth-picks, 
either  in  the  shape  of  forks  or  pocket  instruments,  to  be 
used  against  their  tender  enamel.  Mercury  administered 
internally  as  a  medicine,  acts  with  terrible  power  against 
the  teeth ;  and  the  practice  of  administering  calomel  to 
children  on  bread  and  butter,  because  it  is  "tasteless," 
can  not  be  too  strongly  reprehended.  The  way  in  which 
this  powerful  poison  is  administered  to  many  children, 
both  by  "regular"  practitioners  and  by  nurses,  is  as 
shameful  as  it  is  generally  mischievous.  While  some 
constitutions  may  bear  one  or  two  grains  with  a  simple 
eflfect,  others  are  searched  to  the  remotest  nerve  and 
sickened  to  the  very  soul  by  a  sixth  part  of  that 
quantity. 

As  age  comes  on,  the  necessity  of  cleaning  the  teeth 
increases.  Animalcules  then  abound  in  the  matter  which 
accumulates  about  the  teeth,  and  their  accumulating 
skeletons  form  what  is  called  the  "crust  of  the  teeth." 
They  are  incredibly  numerous,  and  when  examined  under 
the  microscope,  are  so  full  of  motion,  that  the  whole 
mass  appears  alive.  Baker,  an  old  writer  on  the  micro- 
scope, says:  "Though  no  animalcules  can  be  found  in  the 
saliva,  great  numbers  of  diflferent  kinds  may  be  discov- 
ered in  the  whitish  matter  Avhich  accumulates  between 
the  teeth,  if  it  be  picked  out  with  a  pin  or  needle,  mixed 
with  a  little  rain-water,  and  placed  under  the  microscope. 
Some  of  all  the  three  kinds  may  be  found  pretty  constantly 
in  the  matter  taken  from  hetween  the  teeth,  especially 
from  between  the  grinders,  even  of  those  persons  who 
wash  their  teeth  continually  and  clean  their  teeth  with 
the  utmost  care;  hut  from  the  teeth  of  people  who  are 


more  careless,  the  said  matter  affords  another  sort  of  ani- 
malcules, in  the  shape  of  eels  or  worms.  These  move 
themselves  backward  and  forward,  and  force  their  way 
through  the  minute  animalcules,  everywhere  around 
them,  with  the  same  ease  as  a  large  butterfly  would 
break  through  a  swarm  of  gnats."  We  trust  this  graphic 
description  of  the  old  chronicler  may  furnish  considera- 
tions strong  enough  to  induce  people  who  ought  to  brush 
their  teoth.  A  little  tincture  of  myrrh  or  spirits  of  cam- 
phor rubln'd  ujK)n  the  teeth  with  a  soft  brush,  will  be 
found  very  useful  in  such  cases. 

There  are  ditferences  of  opinion  as  to  the  action  of 
sugar  upon  the  teeth.  Mr.  Tomes  says,  sugar  does  not 
act  upon  the  enamel.  But  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Larrey, 
a  French  chemist,  has  instituted  a  series  of  experiment« 
on  the  subject,  and  the  conclusions  he  has  come  to  are 
these:  "1.  That  sugar  is  injurious  to  the  teeth  more  from 
its  direct  contact  than  from  the  evolution  of  gaseous 
matter  during  digestion.  2.  That  the  action  of  sugar 
upon  the  teeth  is,  to  decompose  its  enamel,  which  be- 
comes opaque  and  spongy,  crumbling  under  the  slightest 
pressure.  3.  That  the  erosion  of  the  teeth  by  sugar  de- 
pends on  the  tendency  which  this  substance  has  to  enter 
into  combination  with  the  bone  of  the  tooth."  It  is  fur- 
ther supposed  that  sugar,  when  masticated,  tends  to  de- 
stroy the  tender  enamel,  especially  in  children,  by  the 
slender  spiculse  of  the  sugar  acting  like  so  many  sharp 
wedges  against  the  enamel,  and  thus  exposing  the  dec- 
tine  beneath  to  the  injurious  action  of  the  air.  It  is  cer- 
tainly entirely  in  accordance  with  the  popular  opinion  on 
the  subject — which  is  rarely  without  some  foundation — 
that  sugar  is  injurious  to  the  teeth;  and  therefore,  in- 
dulgence in  it  ought  to  be  avoided,  especially  in  its  solid 
forms. 

A  TRAVELER'S  KOTES  OM  CHILI 

So  little  is  known  of  Chili,  a  country  of  considerable 
extent  in  South  America,  with  a  frontage  to  the  Pacific, 
that  latterly  a  distinguished  man  of  science.  Dr.  Ried  of 
Ratisbon,  went  on  an  expedition  to  explore  its  physical 
character.  From  the  notes  which  were  sent  by  this  en- 
lightened traveler  to  the  secretary  of  the  Zoological-min- 
eralogical  Society  of  the  above-named  city,  we  are  enabled 
to  draw  the  following  account  of  the  wild  interior  of  the 
Chilian  territory. 

The  land  along  the  coast  is  unusually  high,  the  mounts 
ains  on  the  sea-board  rising  about  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  water,  for  the  greater  part  at  an  angle  of  sixty 
to  seventy  degrees.  In  their  hight,  there  is  hardly  any 
perceptible  difference ;  the  summits  form  long  tracts  of 
table-land,  very  uneven,  however,  and  broken  np  in  aU 
directions  by  chasms,  and  the  dried-up  beds  of  cataracts 
and  rapid  rivers.  For  four  hundred  leagues  along  the 
coast,  all  is  one  dreary  waste.  The  entrance  to  this  table- 
land is  by  the  dry  bed  of  a  moimtain  torrent.  Such 
channels,  in  which  not  a  drop  of  moisture  has  been  found 
within  the  memory  of  tradition,  are  every-where  to  be 
seen  actually  ground  away,  and  polished  like  the  finest 
marble  by  the  action  of  water.  At  the  foot  of  the  moimt- 
ains,  traces  of  the  sea  are  discernible  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  higher  up  than  at  present.  Huge 
masses  of  rock,  too,  bear  traces  of  having  been  violently 
rent,  -where  now  there  is  never  a  storm. 

The  best  entrance  from  the  desert  is  from  Cobija,  where 
the  ascent  at  once  begins,  and  continues  for  a  distance  of 
about  three  leagues,  including  the  dried-up  bed  of  a  tor- 
rent, formed  in  the  steep  surface  of  rock.    About  fifteen 
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leagues  from  the  coast,  and  parallel  with  it,  a  chain  of 
higher  mountains  rises  to  a  hight  of  between  seven  thou- 
sand and  eight  thousand  feet.  From  the  summit  of 
these — and  it  is  no  easy  task  to  climb  so  far — one  is  ena- 
bled to  form  a  slight  idea  of  the  desert  of  Atacama.  To 
the  east,  you  see  the  majestic  Cordilleras,  their  bright 
peaks  glittering  in  the  distance  through  a  golden  mist ; 
while  on  the  north,  south,  and  west,  there  is  an  unre- 
lieved expanse  without  sign  of  life  or  hope,  but  every- 
where silence :  and  what  a  silence !  It  is  not  the  still- 
ness of  a  summer  night  in  the  country,  nor  of  a  church, 
nor  of  a  sick-room:  it  is  the  silence  of  death!  As  you 
gaze  on  the  scene  before  you,  you  are  oppressed — almost 
overwhelmed  by  its  dreary  sadness.  No  insect  hum  is 
heard;  not  even  a  bird  is  seen  in  the  still  air;  the  earth, 
and  the  atmosphere  above  it,  is  one  vast  region  of  death. 
The  only  link  which  connects  the  traveler  with  human- 
ity, is  a  long  row  of  the  skeletons  of  mules  and  horses, 
which  have  here  left  their  bones  for  a  guide  across  the 
desert.  The  dead  animals  lie  like  mummies,  dried  and 
shriveled;  hair,  eyes,  muscles,  all  are  there.  Their  ap- 
pearance presents  a  remarkable  peculiarity.  One  might 
suppose,  that  having  been  overtaken  by  death  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  the  last  struggle  over,  their  inanimate 
bodies  would  be  marked  by  no  characteristic  and  dis- 
tinctive difference.  But  the  case  is  otherwise.  Both 
mule  and  horse  have  sunk  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  ex- 
haustion; yet  the  position  of  the  two  animals  in  their 
lifeless  state  is  invariably  unlike.  The  horse  lies  out- 
stretched, the  hoof  in  a  straight  line  with  the  knee,  the 
teeth  half  closed — a  picture  of  exhaustion  and  resigna- 
tion. The  mule,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  the  limbs 
drawn  up,  as  if  from  cramp;  the  knees  are  bent,  and  the 
hoofs  drawn  inward  toward  the  body ;  the  head  is  thrown 
back,  the  mouth  awry,  and  the  teeth  firmly  clinched. 
As  they  often  lie  side  by  side,  this  difference  is  striking. 
Whence  it  arises,  it  is  difficult  to  say;  but  it  would  seem 
to  denote,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  mule  are  more  in- 
tense, and  its  tenacity  of  life  greater,  than  those  of  the 
horse. 

After  traversing  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  leagues, 
we  arrive  at  the  river.  Travelers  who  are  inured  to  fa- 
tigue, always  make  the  journey  in  one  ride.  Dr.  Ried 
accomplished  the  whole  distance  without  once  dismount- 
ing. The  stream  is  called  Loa,  and  has  its  source  in  the 
snows  of  the  mountain-tops.  In  the  neighborhood  of  a 
small  Indian  village  called  Chiuchiu,  it  is  fed  by  a  little 
volcanic  stream,  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  salt 
in  a  state  of  dissolution,  besides  copper,  arsenic,  sulphur, 
and  other  matters.  The  quantity  of  the  water  is  in- 
creased by  this  supply,  but  its  quality  by  no  means  im- 
proved; yet  the  abominable  mixture  tastes  on  that  spot 
like  the  choicest  champagne!  The  stream  is  not  per- 
ceived till  you  stand  on  the  very  edge.  Its  bed  is  between 
three  hundred  and  four  hundred  yards  broad,  and  is 
aboiit  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  feet  below  the  aver- 
age surface  of  the  table-land.  The  body  of  water  which 
forms  this  river  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  becomes  more 
and  more  so  as  it  nears  the  sea.  Here  Dr.  Ried  saw  some 
musketoes,  as  well  as  a  small  lizard;  but  the  presence  of 
the  quick,  bright-eyed  creature  in  that  dreary  waste, 
rather  added  to  the  sense  of  loneliness.  Its  very  name, 
too — niM«ca  domeHtica — seemed  a  mockery,  dwelling  as  it 
did  in  that  vast  solitude.  In  the  water,  no  trace  of  life 
was  to  be  found.  "From  the  stream,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  clouds,"  writes  Dr.  Ried  to  his  friend,  "I  took  a 
bottle  full,  which  I  send  you  to  analyze,  and  in  order 


that  you  may  say  you  have  seen  water  from  Atacama.  I 
advise  you,  however,  not  to  drink  it." 

In  the  desert,  it  never  rains.  At  the  foot  of  the  Cordil- 
leras— and  only  at  the  foot — rain  falls  to  a  distance  of 
about  ten  leagues  westward,  but  never  further;  in  Ata- 
cama, to  a  distance  of  about  ten  leagues  from  the  mount- 
ains; in  Chili,  to  far  beyond  the  coast.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  this  strange 
land,  is  the  sudden  change  of  temperature  Avhich  takes 
place  over  the  whole  desert.  The  heat  at  noon  is  op- 
pressive— from  ninety-six  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
degrees  Fahrenheit;  and  this  continues  till  four  in  the 
afternoon,  when  it  begins  to  diminish.  From  ten  in  the 
forenoon  till  about  sunset,  there  is  a  strong  westerly 
wind,  blowing  from  the  sea  toward  the  Cordilleras.  It  is 
always  fierce,  but  sometimes  so  powerful,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  advance  against  it.  When  the  sun  is  down,  the 
'5>ind  likewise  subsides,  and  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening  there  is  a  perfect  calm. 

Sunset  in  these  regions  is  a  magnificent  spectacle.  The 
play  of  colors  in  the  heavens  is  quite  indescribable. 
When  the  moon  rises,  the  same  thing  occurs.  Opposite 
the  orb,  a  huge  pile  of  vapor  rises  in  shadowy  forms,  on 
which  the  light  is  thrown,  producing  the  most  wonderful 
effects.  In  these  chromatic  displays,  red  is  the  color  that 
predominates.  Toward  midnight,  the  wind  begins  to 
blow  from  the  east,  at  first  gently,  but  icy  cold,  for  it 
comes  from  the  regions  of  perpetual  frost  and  snow.  The 
radiation  of  heat  from  such  an  extensive  and  almost 
glowing  surface  is  naturally  very  great  and  rapid,  and 
after  midnight  it  begins  to  freeze.  An  hour  before  sun- 
rise, all  stagnant  water  is  frozen  over;  and  the  thermom- 
eter falls  sometimes  to  twenty-eight  degrees  Fahrenheit — 
on  an  average  it  is  at  thirty-two  degrees — to  rise  again  at 
noon  to  ninety  degrees. 

THE  DREAM  OP  THE  WEARY  HEART. 

The  "Weary  Heart  lay  restlessly  on  his  bed,  distracted 
with  the  strife  of  the  day.  Wearied  indeed  was  he  in 
heart,  and  wavering  in  the  simple  faith  which  had  blessed 
his  childhood.  The  world  was  no  more  beautiful  to  him, 
his  fellow-man  was  no  more  trustworthy,  and  heaven  was 
no  longer  regarded  as  his  distant,  though  native,  home. 
One  thing  only  seemed,  to  his  changed  heart,  the  same ; 
it  was  the  ever-varying,  ever-constant  moon,  which  shed 
her  broad,  fair  light  as  serenely  on  his  aching  brow  as 
when  he  nestled,  a  happy  child,  upon  his  mother's  breast. 

Soothed  by  this  pure  light,  the  W^eary  Heart  slept  at 
length;  and  in  his  sleep,  his  troubled  and  toil-worn  mind 
went  back — back  to  the  early  hours  of  life — back  to  the 
lone  old  house,  so  loved  in  childhood,  so  seldom  thought 
of  now.  In  this  old  home  all  seemed  yet  unchanged,  and 
he  would  fain  have  busied  himself  in  tracing  out  memo- 
ries of  the  past;  but  a  low  sweet  voice  bade  him  gaze 
steadfastly  on  the  lozenge  panes  of  the  long  lattice  win- 
dow, where  the  sun  of  the  early  spring-tide  was  shining 
gayly  through  the  mazy  branches  of  the  old  elm-tree,  and 
bordering  its  traceries  with  glimpses  of  purple  and  golden 
light.  But  gradually,  and  even  as  he  looked,  the  sun  be- 
came brighter  and  hotter,  and  as  his  heat  momentarily 
strengthened.  Weary  Heart  saw  the  green  leaves  creep 
out,  one  by  one,  and  place  themselves  daily  between  the 
window  and  the  sun,  so  as  to  intercept  his  fiercest  rays; 
till  at  length,  when  the  sun  had  attained  his  greatest 
power,  these  leaves  were  all  arranged  so  as  to  shade  the 
window,  as  a  bird  overshadows  her  young;  and  the  room 
was  as  much  refreshed  by  the  cool  green  light,  as  it  had 
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formerly  been  gladdened  by  the  spring-tide  beams.  Then 
Weary  Heart  was  softened;  yet  he  feared  to  breathe, 
lest  the  dread  wintor  time  should  come,  when  the  cool 
leaves  which  brou;,'ht  bulni  to  his  heart  hhould  fall  away 
from  him  and  die. 

Graduiilly,  however,  the  sun  became  lower  in  the  hear- 
ens,  and  his  heat  was  less  fervid  upon  the  earth.  Then 
the  leaves  went  noiselessly  away,  in  the  same  order  in 
which  they  had  come.  One  by  one,  they  crept  silently 
out  of  sight,  like  earnest  hearts  whose  mission  is  fulfilled; 
and  yet  so  glad  were  they  for  the  consciousness  of  the 
good  which  they  had  been  given  power  to  do,  that  when 
the  Weary  Heart  observed  them  more  closely,  he  could 
see  how  bright  a  glow  of  joy  decked  even  their  dying 
moments,  and  in  how  frolicsome  a  dance  many  of  them 
delighted,  ere  they  lay  down  on  the  cold  earth  to  die. 

The  dark  winter  had  now  come  on,  and  anxiously  poor 
Weary  Heart  watched  the  lozenge  panes.  He  saw  the 
branches  stand  up  bare  and  desolate  against  the  gray  and 
chilly  sky;  but  soon  he  saw  beautiful  things  come  and 
sport  upon  them.  The  snow  piled  itself  in  fairy  ridge- 
ways  along  the  boughs,  and  even  on  the  slenderest  twigs ; 
then  the  sun  would  shine  brightly  out  for  an  hour  at 
mid-day,  and  melt  the  quiet  snow,  and  the  laughing  drops 
■would  chase  each  other  along  the  branches,  sometimes 
losing  all  identity,  each  in  the  bosom  of  its  fellow — 
sometimes  falling  iu  glittering  showers  to  the  ground. 
And  he  saw  that  it  was  from  these  glittering  showers 
that  the  snow-drops  sprang.  Then,  when  the  sun  was 
gone  down,  the  frost  would  come;  and  in  the  morning 
the  silver  drops  would  be  found,  spell-bound  in  their 
mirth;  some  hanging  in  long  clear  pendants,  full  of 
bright  lights  and  beautiful  thoughts,  far  above  the  rest — 
and  others,  shorter  and  less  brilliant,  with  one  part  trans- 
parent, and  another  part  looking  more  like  the  snow  of 
which  they  were  born.  But  these  last  always  himg  hand 
in  hand.  And  when  the  sun  came  out  again  by  day, 
these  were  always  the  last  to  disappear;  for  they  also 
were  like  faithful  and  kindly  hearts.  They  were  partly 
raised  far  above  their  original  nature,  and  yet  they  still 
bore  many  traces  of  the  source  from  whence  they  sprang. 
And  when  the  beautiful  crystals  faded  away  like  the  brill- 
iant yet  chilly  mind,  which  has  no  sympathy  or  trust  for 
its  fellows,  the  others  would  still  remain,  hand  in  hand, 
to  cheer  and  deck  the  naked  tree. 

Sometimes,  too,  in  the  early  days  of  February,  the  sun 
■would  shine  fiercely  out  ere  the  green  leaves  had  come  to 
shade  the  room  at  noon-day;  but  then  came  a  winged 
messenger  to  sit  on  the  dry  branches,  and  to  tell  the 
"Weary  Heart,  in  a  sweet  song,  that  the  real  spring  was 
not  ye<  upon  the  earth;  but  that  at  the  right  time  the 
leaves  would  most  surely  reappear,  and  "fail  not."  And 
when  he  had  repeated  his  message,  he  would  add  another 
stanzas,  and  tell  how  he  needed  the  shady  foliage  even 
more  than  man  himself,  but  that  he  pined  not  for  it,  be- 
cause Tie  hneio  that  to  all  things  there  was  an  appointed 
season;  and  that  when  his  nesting-time  came,  so  would 
the  green  leaves  come  also  to  shelter  and  encircle  the 
frail  home  of  his  young  ones. 

The  pale  moon  went  down,  and  the  day  broke  upon  the 
earth,  and  Weary  Heart  went  forth  to  his  daily  toil.  But 
he  bore  not  with  him  the  fevered  mind  and  the  throbbing 
pulse  which  had  been  his  companions  for  long  and  dreary 
months.  His  vision  had  faded,  but  the  green  leaves  were 
ever  before  his  eyes.  The  song  of  his  dream-bird  rang 
not  in  his  ears,  but  his  faith  and  trust  were  restored  to 
him ;  and  he  once  more  took  his  place  in  creation  as  an 


elevated,  yet  dependent  child  of  Heaven — one  in  the 
mighty  brotherhood  of  human  hearts— one  in  the  band 
of  willing  students  of  the  teachings  of  the  glorious  ean 
and  btars,  of  the  opening  flowers  and  the  sparkling 
streams,  of  the  singing  birds  and  the  ever-var}-ing  clouds, 
of  every  form  of  beauty  in  which  God  has  written  his 
message  of  love,  and  of  mercy,  and  of  truth,  for  man's 
behoof. 

EAST  Wli.'DERB 

You  have  doubtless  met  many  persons  in  life  with 
whom  it  is  always  an  East  Wind.  They  are  ever  beset 
with  miseries  and  aflilictions.  We  call  them  East  Wind- 
ers. They  are  only  happy  when  they  are  miserable;  and 
find  no  enjoyment  except  when  predicting  calamities 
either  to  themselves  or  others.  The  worst  accident  that 
happens  to  them  is  always  foreseen  beforehand:  "I  knew 
it  would  Ijc  so,"  is  the  East  Winder's  consolation.  With 
him  every  thing  is  always  at  its  worst;  but  unfortunately 
with  him,  when  things  are  at  the  worst  they  dcmU  mend. 
The  clouds  which  hover  o'er  him  have  all  sable  linings — 
he  never  sees,  for  he  won't  see,  the  silver  edge.  In  the 
finest  season,  he  discovers  dust,  or  forebodings  of  storm, 
or  wind  from  the  east.  He  fastens  upon  all  horrible  ac- 
counts of  accidents  and  crimes  in  the  newspapers,  and 
relates  them  to  his  friends.  If  a  boy  breaks  a  window, 
he  predicts  of  him — "that  fellow  will  come  to  a  bad  end." 
K  you  go  a  bathing,  he  tells  you  for  your  consolation, 
that  "you  will  certainly  be  drowned."  If  you  go  a  skat- 
ing, "the  ice  will  break,  and  you  will  fall  in."  When 
you  see  his  face  sparkling  with  misery,  be  sure  that  he 
has  just  heard  of  some  destructive  fire,  or  railway  acci- 
dent, or  horrible  murder,  the  details  of  which  he  has  at 
his  fingers'  ends.  A  great  merchant  lu'eaking  and  in- 
I  volving  thousands  of  poor  families  in  rain,  is  one  of  his 
greatest  delicacies.  He  rolls  it  under  hb  tongue  as  a 
sweet  morsel.  He  then  predicts  a  busy  bankruptcy  court, 
and  long  list  of  broken  men  in  the  gazette.  He  looks  for 
the  lists  of  failures  and  of  deaths  in  the  newspapers,  as 
if  they  were  worth  money  to  him.  To  hear  him  talking 
of  railway  accidents,  and  "how  they  blow  up  and  .<anash 
people,"  you  would  suppose  that  railways  had  been  in- 
vented by  some  Dr.  Malihus  to  keep  down  the  surplus 
population,  and  that  the  railway  pokers  and  stokers  re- 
ceived a  premium  on  every  person  they  killed. 

Of  course,  the  East  Winder  is  not  a  married  man.  So 
he  is  free  to  predict  calamities  to  all  his  married  friends- 
If  he  hears  of  a  wild  youth,  he  advises  his  father  to  "  let 
him  go  to  the  dogs  his  own  way,'*  for  that  "he  will  only 
grow  the  longer  the  worse."  If  your  children  have  got 
the  measles,  he  teUs  you  of  the  fatal  cases  which  have 
occurred  in  his  neighborhood,  and  how  many  children 
have  been  made  deaf  and  blind  for  life  by  the  disease. 
He  inquires  into  the  state  of  your  wife's  health,  and  com- 
forts you  with  the  remark  that  he  "has  observed  her 
looking  very  consumptive  of  late."  If  you  reply  that  she 
is  at  present  consximptive  principally  of  beef,  his  reply  is, 
"that  the  appetite  is  not  affected  by  consumption,  and 
that  such  people  eat  heartily  to  the  last."  He  hears  of 
some  young  friend  who  is  about  to  marry,  and  forthwith 
predicts  endless  expenses,  anxieties,  miseries,  and  priva- 
tions. He  wonders  how  people  are  such  fools  as  to 
marry ;  and  is  eloquent  on  the  sufferings  arising  from  ill- 
assorted  marriages.  Indeed,  according  to  him,  it  is  noth- 
ing less  than  criminal  for  a  man  to  marry  unless  he  has  a 
large  fortune,  or  has  made  up  his  mind  to  die  in  a  work- 
house.   The  East  Winder  is  always  croaking  about  the 
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weather;  and  to  protect  himself  against  it,  he  carries  an 
umbrella,  and  wears  a  great-coat  even  in  June.  It  will 
always  "be  an  east  wind  before  night."  "There  is  a 
storm  brewing  somewhere."  "Don't  you  smell  sulphur 
in  the  air — it  will  be  thunder  and  hail  directly."  And  so 
on.  He  is  a  real  Job's  comforter.  Like  an  owl,  he  sees 
the  world  only  on  the  dark  side.  When  he  administers 
comfort,  you  feel  a  sensation  akin  to  that  imparted  by 
cold  water  running  down  your  back.  We  would  say  to 
all  who  have  a  regard  for  their  own  comfort — avoid  the 
East  Winder;  and  keep  him  out  of  your  house.  For, 
once  he  gets  fairly  in,  he  is  as  difficult  to  get  rid  of  as 
the  dry  rot. 

MRS.    CHISHOLM. 

This  lady  will  be  ranked  with  the  memorable  persons 
of  the  age ;  her  enthusiastic  and  ceaseless  endeavors  to 
do  good,  the  discretion  and  intelligence  with  which  she 
pursues  her  aims,  and  her  remarkable  self-sacrifices  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  placing  her  in  the  category  of  the 
Mrs.  Frys  and  other  heroic  Englishwomen.  The  history 
of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  labors  up  to  the  present  time  is  worthy 
of  being  fully  told. 

Caroline  Jones,  as  this  lady  was  originally  called,  is 
the  daughter  of  William  Jone&,  a  respectable  yeoman  of 
Northamptonshire ;  and  when  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
she  was  married  to  Captain  A.  Chisholm  of  the  Madras 
army.  Two  years  after  this  event,  she  removed  with  her 
husband  to  India,  where  she  entered  upon  those  move- 
ments of  a  public  nature  that  have  so  eminently  distin- 
guished her.  Shocked  with  the  depravities  to  which  the 
children  of  soldiers  are  exposed  in  the  barrack-rooms, 
she  rested  not  till  she  had  established  a  School  of  Indus- 
try for  girls,  which  became  eminently  successful,  and, 
under  an  extended  form,  has  continued  to  be  of  great 
social  importance  to  Madras.  The  pupils  were  taught  to 
sew,  cook,  and  otherwise  manage  household  affairs;  and 
we  are  told,  that  on  finishing  their  education,  they  were 
eagerly  sought  for  as  servants,  or  wives,  by  non-commis- 
sioned officers.  In  this  career  of  usefulness,  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm employed  herself  till  1838,  when,  for  the  benefit  of 
her  husband's  health,  and  that  of  her  infant  family,  she 
left  India  for  Australia,  the  climate  of  which  seemed 
likely  to  prove  beneficial.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  she 
arrived  in  Sydney,  where,  besides  attending  to  family 
matters,  there  was  plenty  of  scope  for  philanthropic  exer- 
tion. Drawing  our  information  from  a  small  work  pur- 
porting to  present  a  memoir  of  Mrs.  Chisholm,  it  appears 
that  "the  first  objects  that  came  under  her  notice,  and 
were  benefited  by  her  benevolence,  were  a  party  of  High- 
land emigrants,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  shores  of  a 
country  where  the  language  spoken  was  to  them  strange 
and  unknown,  and  without  a  friend  to  assist  or  guide 
them  in  that  path  of  honorable  labor  which  they  desired. 
As  a  temporary  means  of  relief,  Mrs.  Chisholm  lent  them 
money  to  purchase  tools  and  wheelbarrows,  whereby  they 
might  cut  and  sell  fire-wood  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
success  of  this  experiment  was  gratifying  both  to  the  be- 
stower  and  receiver ;  in  the  one  it  revived  drooping  hopes, 
the  other  it  incited  to  larger  enterprises  of  humanity." 

In  1840  Captain  Chisholm  returned  to  his  duties  in 
India,  leaving  his  wife  and  family  to  remain  some  time 
longer  in  Sydney;  and  from  this  period  may  be  dated  her 
extraordinary  efforts  for  meliorating  the  condition  of 
poor  female  emigrants.  What  fell  under  her  notice  in 
connection  with  these  luckless  individuals  was  truly  ap- 
palling.   Huddled  into  a  barrack  on  arrival;  no  trouble 


taken  to  put  girls  in  the  way  of  earning  an  honest  liveli- 
hood; moral  pollution  all  around;  the  government  au- 
thorities and  every  body  else  too  busy  to  mind  whether 
emigration  was  rightly  or  wrongly  conducted — there  was 
evidently  much  to  be  done.  In  January,  1841,  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm wrote  to  Lady  Gipps,  the  wife  of  the  governor,  on 
the  subject;  tried  to  interest  others;  and,  although  with 
some  doubts  as  to  the  result,  all  expressed  themselves 
interested.  Much  jealousy  and  prejudice,  however,  re- 
quired to  be  overcome.  Bigotry  was  even  brought  into 
play.  There  might  be  some  deep  sectarian  scheme  in  the 
pretended  efforts  to  serve  these  young  and  unprotected 
females.  We  need  hardly  speak  in  the  language  of  de- 
testation of  this  species  of  obstructiveness,  which  pre- 
vents hundreds  of  valuable  schemes  of  social  melioration 
from  being  entered  into.  Fortunately,  Mrs.  Chisholm 
treated  with  scorn  or  indifierence  the  various  means 
adopted  to  retard  her  benevolent  operations.  She  perse- 
vered till  she  had  organized  the  Female  Emigrant's  Home. 
She  says:  "I  appealed  to  the  public  for  support;  after  a 
time,  this  appeal  was  liberally  met.  There  were  neither 
sufficient  arrangements  made  for  removing  emigrants  into 
the  interior,  nor  for  protecting  females  on  their  arrival. 
A  few  only  were  properly  protected,  while  hundreds  w  ere 
wandering  about  Sydney  without  friends  or  protection — 
great  numbers  of  these  young  creatures  were  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  new  arrivals.  I  received  into  the 
Home  several,  who,  I  found,  had  slept  out  many  nights  in 
the  government  domain,  seeking  the  sheltered  recesses 
of  the  rocks  rather  than  encounter  the  dangers  of  the 
streets.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  six  hundred 
females,  at  the  time  I  commenced,  unprovided  for  in  Syd- 
ney. I  made  an  offer  to  the  government  of  gratuitously 
devoting  my  time  to  the  superintendence  of  a  Home  of 
Protection  for  them  in  the  town,  and  also  to  exert  myself 
to  procure  situations  for  them  in  the  country." 

^Vllile  making  arrangements  for  conducting  the  estab- 
lishment for  female  emigrants,  Mrs.  Chisholm  acquired 
the  consciousness  that  male  emigrants  of  a  humble  class 
likewise  required  some  degree  of  attention.  Great  num- 
bers, for  want  of  proper  information,  did  not  know  what 
to  dc  with  themselves  on  arrival.  "  At  the  time  laborers 
were  required  in  the  interior,  there  were  numbers  idle  in 
Sydney,  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 
Things  wore  a  serious  aspect;  mischief -making  parties, 
for  some  paltry  gain,  fed  the  spirit  of  discontent.  The 
Irish  lay  in  the  streets,  looking  vacantly,  and  basking  in 
the  sun.  Apart  from  them.  Englishmen,  sullen  in  fea- 
tures, sat  on  gates  and  palings,  letting  their  legs  swing 
in  the  air.  Another  group  was  composed  of  Scotchmen, 
their  hands  thrust  into  their  empty  pockets,  suspiciously 
glancing  at  every  thing  and  every  body  from  beneath 
their  bushy  eyebrows.  Mrs.  Chisholm  ventured  to  pro- 
duce a  change ;  she  provided  for  the  leaders  first,  showed 
how  she  desired  to  be  the  friend  of  the  industrious  man, 
and  went  with  numbers  in  search  of  employment,  far  into 
the  country.  She  undertook  journeys  of  three  hundred 
miles  into  the  interior  with  families;  and  the  further  she 
went,  the  more  satisfactory  was  the  settlement  of  the 
parties  accompanying  this  brave  lady.  'When  the  public 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  efiect  of  my  sys- 
tem,' writes  Mrs.  Chisholm,  'they  came  forward,  and  ena- 
bled me  to  go  on.  The  government  contributed,  in  vari- 
ous ways,  to  the  amount  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  I  met  with  great  assistance  from  the  country 
committees.  The  squatters  and  settlers  were  always 
willing  to  give  me  conveyance  for  the  people.    The  coun- 
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try  people  always  Bupplied  provisions.  Mr.  William 
RrafUey,  a  native  of  the  colony,  authorized  me  to  draw 
upon  him  for  money,  provisionH,  horses,  or  any  thing  I 
mi{,'ht  require;  hut  the  people  met  my  efforts  so  readily, 
that  1  had  no  necessity  to  draw  upon  him  for  a  sixpence. 
At  puhlic  inns,  the  females  were  sheltered,  and  I  was  pro- 
visioned myself  without  charge;  my  personal  expenses, 
during  my  seven  years'  service,  amounted  to  only  one 
pound,  eighteen  shillings,  and  sixpence.  As  numbers  of 
the  masters  were  afraid,  if  they  advanced  the  money  for 
the  conveyance  l)y  the  steamers,  the  parties  would  never 
reach  the  stations,  I  met  the  difficulty  by  advancing  the 
fare,  confiding  in  the  good  feeling  of  the  man  that  he 
would  keep  to  his  agreement,  and  to  the  principle  of  the 
master  that  he  would  repay  me.  Although  in  hundreds 
of  cases  the  masters  were  then  strangers  to  me,  I  only 
lost  sixteen  pounds  by  casualties.  At  times,  I  have  paid 
as  much  as  forty,  pounds  for  steamers,  and,  from  first  to 
last,  in  following  out  my  system,  I  have  been  the  means 
of  settling  eleven  thousand  souls.  The  largest  number 
that  ever  left  Sydney  under  my  charge,  at  one  time,  was 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven ;  but  from  accessions  on  the 
road,  they  increased  considerably.  The  longest  journey 
of  this  kind  occupied  five  weeks,  three  weeks  of  which 
were  passed  on  the  road.'  " 

One  can  not  but  admire  the  enthusiasm  with  which  all 
this  was  gone  through.  The  whole  thing  was  a  labor  of 
love,  and  carried  through,  as  will  be  observed,  not  with- 
out vast  personal  toil,  and  some  degree  of  pecuniary  out- 
lay. Mrs.  Chisholm  says  she  lost  only  sixteen  pounds; 
but  how  few  people  in  her  rank,  and  with  as  compara- 
tively moderate  means,  would  give  sixteen  pounds  to  pro- 
mote any  benevolent  project  whatsoever!  The  bulk  of 
mankind  content  themselves  with  contributing  criticism. 
They  applaud  or  censure  according  as  the  thing  looks  in 
the  eye  of  the  world;  when  money  is  spoken  of,  they 
keep  discreetly  aloof. 

In  her  enterprise  to  put  female  emigrants  on  the  road 
to  fortune,  Mrs.  Chisholm  met  with  some  curious  cases  of 
presumption.  Many  applications  were  made  by  young 
women  who  professed  to  be  governesses,  but  were  utterly 
incompetent  for  the  situation.  Among  others  came  one 
who  oflfered  berself  at  a  nursery  governess,  who,  on  in- 
quiry, could  neither  read  nor  write  nor  spell  correctly. 
Another  wished  for  the  situation  of  housekeeper,  and 
with  her  the  following  dialogue  took  place :  " '  Can  you 
wash  your  own  clothes?'  'Never  did  such  a  thing  in  my 
life.'  'Can  you  make  a  dress?'  'No.'  'Cook?'  'No.' 
'What  can  you  do?'  'Why,  ma'am,  I  could  look  after  the 
servants ;  I  could  direct  them ;  I  should  make  an  excel- 
lent housekeeper.'  '  You  are  certain  ?'  '  Yes,  or  I  would 
not  say  so.'  '  Do  you  know  the  quantity  of  the  different 
ingredients  wanted  for  a  beefsteak-pie  of  the  size  of  that 
dish,  and  a  rice-pudding  of  the  same  size?'  '0  no, 
ma'am — that's  not  what  I  meant;  Fd  see  that  the  servante 
didit!^  'But  there  might  be  great  waste,  and  you  not 
know  it;  besides,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  servants  sent  to 
this  colony  require  teaching.' 

"Nothing,"  observes . Mrs.  Chisholm,  "but  my  faith  in 
Providence,  that  there  must  be  a  place  fitting  for  every 
body  in  society,  enabled  me  to  bear  such  inflictions ;  this 
faith  made  me  labor  in  seeking  some  suitable  employment 
for  each,  and  had  I  not  possessed  it,  but  turned  them  out, 
their  fate  would  have  been  inevitable  and  horrible." 

That  "  Providence  has  a  place  for  evei'y  body "  is  an 
axiom  that  can  not  be  too  strongly  insisted  on.  The  dif- 
ficulty, however,  is  to  know  where  that  place  is.    It  will 


help  considerably  to  relieve  us  of  trouble  on  this  score, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  limited  in  our  choice 
of  country.  If  every  place  is  filled  in  this  old  and  settled 
territory,  by  all  means  go  away  to  new  regions  which  lie 
invitingly  open  for  trial.  In  short,  go  to  America,  or  go 
to  Australia,  and  in  either  of  these  find  your  proper  place. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  your  discovering  it,  provided 
you  but  look  for  it.  Great  in  this  faith  has  Caroline 
Chisholm  labored.  First,  she  helped  women  into  sitnar 
tions  in  Australia;  then  hhe  similarly  helj>ed  men;  next, 
she  fell  on  the  expedient  of  bringing  wives  and  families 
to  join  husbands  who  long  for  their  society;  and  lastly, 
she  organized  plans  for  sending  out  young  women  to  the 
colony,  with  a  view  to  balance  the  inequality  of  the 
sexes.  To  execute  her  designs  in  a  proper  manner,  she 
required  to  know  the  real  wants  and  condition  of  set- 
tlers; and,  will  it  be  credited,  that  she  set  ont  on  long 
and  painful  journeys  in  a  covered  spring-van,  and  did  not 
desist  till  she  ha<l  gathered  six  hundred  biographies! 

In  1845  Mrs.  Chisholm  was  joined  by  her  husband 
from  India,  and  she  prepared  to  return  to  England.  Five 
years  of  earnest  and  successful  endeavor  had  wonderfully 
altered  the  general  opinion  respecting  her  operations. 
There  was  no  longer  any  fault-finding.  Jealousies  bar! 
been  overcome.  It  was  now  the  fashion  to  speak  well  of 
plans  that  were  once  viewed  with  apathy  or  suspicion. 
"In  February,  1846,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Sydney, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  present- 
ing to  Mrs.  Chisholm,  then  on  the  eve  of  her  departure 
for  England,  a  testimonial  of  the  estimation  in  which 
her  labors  on  behalf  of  the  emigrant  population  were 
viewed  by  the  colonists.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  respect  felt  for  the  admirable  lady,  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  public  services,  when  eight  members  of  the 
Legislative  council,  the  mayor  of  Sydney,  the  high-sheriff, 
thirteen  magistrates,  and  many  leading  merchants,  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  to  carry  the  wishes  of  the 
meeting  into  effect.  The  amount  of  each  subscription 
was  limited."  In  a  short  time  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas  were  raised,  and  presented  with  a  laudatory  ad- 
dress. "Mrs.  Chisholm  accepted  the  testimonial,  in  order 
to  expend  it  in  further  promoting  emigration,  in  restor- 
ing wives  to  husbands,  and  children  to  parents.  In  the 
course  of  her  answer,  she  said,  'It  is  my  intention,  if 
supported  by  your  co-operation,  to  attempt  more  than  I 
have  hitherto  performed.'  She  left  Australia  in  1846, 
bearing  with  her  the  warm  prayers  of  the  working  colo- 
nists, whose  confidence  and  gratitude,  both  bond  and 
free,  she  had  thoroughly  secured,  charged  with  the  self- 
imposed  mission  of  representing  in  England  the  claims 
of  those  powerless  classes  who  have  neither  honor  nor 
pensions  to  bestow  on  their  advocates." 

Since  1846,  Mrs.  Chisholm  has  resided  near  London, 
and  demoted  herself  to  the  promotion  of  her  last  great 
scheme.  This  is  to  send  emigrants  to  Australia,  in  what 
are  called  Family  Groups,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fam- 
ily Colonization  Loan  Society.  Tbe  main  features  of  the 
plan  are  these ;  suitable  and  well-recommended  persons 
are  enrolled  as  members  on  paying  a  small  fee ;  and  they 
are  sent  out  on  paying  two-thirds  of  the  passage-money — 
the  remaining  third  being  paid  as  a  loan  by  the  society, 
which  loan  is  to  be  repaid  from  wages  received  in  the 
colony.  No  security  is  required  for  the  loan.  The  society 
reckon  on  the  integrity  and  gratitude  of  the  emigrants, 
and  on  the  principle  of  associating  parties  into  groups, 
the  members  of  whicb  exercise  a  mutual  supervision.  A 
group  consists  of  twelve  adults.    Friendless  young  women 
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are  introduced  to  and  grouped  with  families.  These  in- 
troductions usually  take  place  at  Mrs.  Chisholm's  resi- 
dence once  eve;-y  week,  when  the  groups  are  addressed  in 
a  friendly  manner,  and  furnished  with  hints  for  their 
government  on  board  ship. 

Another  important  feature  in  these  operations,  is  to 
help  poor  emigrants  to  remit  small  sums  to  friends  at 
home,  the  diflSculty  of  making  such  remittances  having 
formerly  been  very  considerable.  To  organize  a  proper 
system  of  remitting,  Captain  Chisholm  has  returned  to 
Australia,  and,  according  to  an  account  given  by  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  it  appears  that  the 
system  is  realizing  all  reasonable  expectation. 

More  need  hardly  be  said.  As  is  generally  known, 
ships  are  sailing  almost  weekly  with  emigrants  of  the 
class  for  whom  Mrs.  Chisholm  has  so  warmly  interested 
herself;  and  we  are  glad  to  know,  from  good  authority, 
that  already  large  sums  of  the  lent  money  have  been  re- 
paid, proving  that  the  trust  put  in  the  honesty  of  the 
emigrants  has  not  been  misplaced.  A  great  scheme,  aux- 
iliary to  ordinary  emigration,  is  therefore  at  work,  and 
its  usefulness  is  acknowledged,  not  only  by  the  press  and 
the  public  at  large,  but  by  parties  ordinarily  less  alive  to 
projects  of  social  melioration — ministers  of  the  crown. 
Every  one  may  well  concur  in  paying  honor  to  Caroline 
Chisholm ! 

THK  OLD  COTTAGE  CLOCK. 

BT    CHARL-ES    SWAIN. 

O,  THE  old,  old  clock,  of  the  household  stock, 

Was  the  brightest  thing  and  neatest; 
Its  hands,  though  old,  had  a  touch  of  gold. 

And  its  chime  rang  still  the  sweetest: 
Twas  a  monitor,  too,  though  its  words  were  few, 

Yet  they  lived,  though  nations  alter'd; 
And  its  voice,  still  strong,  warn'd  old  and  young, 

When  the  voice  of  friendship  falter'd! 
"Tick,  tick,"  it  said;  "quick,  quick,  to  bed; 

For  ten  I've  given  warning; 
Up,  up — and  go — or  else,  you  know. 

You'll  never  rise  soon  in  the  morning." 
A  friendly  voice  was  that  old,  old  clock. 

As  it  stood  in  the  corner  smiling, 
And  bless'd  the  time,  with  a  merry  chime, 

The  wint'ry  hours  beguiling: 
But  a  cross  old  voice  was  that  tiresome  clock 

As  it  called  at  daybreak  boldly. 
When  the  dawn  look'd  gray,  o'er  the  misty  way, 

And  the  early  air  blew  coldly! 
"Tick,  tick,"  it  said;  "quick,  out  of  bed. 

For  five  I've  given  warning; 
You'll  never  have  health,  you'll  never  get  wealth, 

Unless  you're  np  soon  in  the  morning!" 
Btill  hourly  the  sound  goes  round  and  round, 

With  a  lone  that  ceases  never; 
While  tears  are  shed  for  the  bright  days  fled, 

And  the  old  friends  lost  forever! 
Its  heart  beats  on — though  hearts  are  gone 

That  warmer  beat  and  younger; 
Its  hands  still  move — though  hands  we  loved 

Are  clasped  on  earth  no  longer! 
"  Tick— tick!"  it  said—"  to  the  church-yard  bed; 

The  grave  hath  given  warning — 
Up — up — and  rise  to  the  angel  skies — 

And  enter  a  heavenly  morning!" 

TA.LEBEARER3. 

BT   AH    XHaLISB    CLXROTKAV 

It  is  very  natural  for  children  to  tell  tales  of  each 
other;  God's  children  frequently  do  so. 

I  remember  in  a  congregation  where  I  once  labored. 


one  of  my  hearers  told  me  a  story  of  another,  but  begged 
I  would  say  nothing  about  it.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  vile 
way.  I  gave  full  credit  to  the  report;  this,  by  the  way, 
was  wrong.  I  felt  very  much  hurt  on  the  occasion,  and 
expressed  myself  with  some  degree  of  asjierity.  This  was 
soon  carried  to  the  offender,  and  lost  nothing  of  the  as- 
perity in  its  passage,  Eeports  which  tend  to  mischief 
are  like  snow-balls,  the  further  they  roll  the  more  they 
gather.  The  offender  was  in  his  turn  offended :  he  spoke 
also  with  asperity;  said,  "he  would  not  be  so  treated,  he 
would  be  no  man's  slave,  he  was  not  accountable  to  any 
one,  he  would  go  no  more  to  the  meeting,  etc."  Soon, 
very  soon,  was  all  he  said  communicated  to  me.  I  was 
assuredly  right,  and  would  let  him  see  I  would  not  be  Me 
slave;  nay,  I  would  not  be  7u>  servant;  I  would  call  no 
man  master  on  earth ;  I  had  but  one  Master.  This  gen- 
tlemen was  one  of  the  first  characters  in  the  meeting; 
he  was  not  at  meeting  the  next  Sunday;  I  was  not  sorry; 
I  secretly  hoped  he  never  would  be  there  again.  The 
storm  began  to  thicken,  the  parties  began  to  form;  some 
affirmed  that  he  was  very  censurable,  others  thought  I 
was  as  much  so :  I  should  have  gone  to  him,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  talked  to  him,  not  of  him.  I  soon  found  I 
was  wrong,  but  the  difficulty  was  how  to  get  right.  Ob- 
serve, not  to  know  what  was  right,  but  to  bring  myself  to 
do  what  was.  You  must  know,  when  I  first  set  out  in 
my  present  mode  of  life,  my  gracious  Master  provided  me 
with  a  tutor  who  was  to  accompany  me  as  a  mentor.  I 
could  not  see  him,  but  I  could  very  sensibly  feel  his  re- 
proofs and  understand  his  admonitions.  He  advised  me 
to  retire  with  him  a  while,  I  felt  my  face  glow  at  the 
motion,  I  knew  what  it  was  for;  I  dreaded  the  severe  ac- 
count I  was  going  to  be  brought  to ;  but  there  was  no 
avoiding  it,  with  trembling  dread  I  retired.  '"Come," 
said  my  mentor,  "sit  down."  I  began;  he  certainly  was 
wrong — "stop,"  said  my  mentor,  "it  is  you  I  have  now  to 
deal  with;  you  have  done  wrong;  you,  who  by  precept 
and  example,  ought  to  lead  in  the  way  of  peace."  But  I 
ought  to  exhort,  and  reprove,  and  rebuke.  "Stop,  sir," 
said  my  mentor,  and  call  to  mind  that  the  snuffers  on  the 
altar  should  be  pure  gold.  Reproofs  and  rebukes  come 
with  a  very  ill  grace  from  an  offender."  An  offender! 
"Yes,  an  offender;  and  of  the  worst  cast;  an  offense  in 
you,  and  of  this  nature,  is  peculiarly  offensive." 

"Suppose  any  of  your  hearers  in  like  circumstances, 
what  advice  would  you  give  them?  Suppose  them  of- 
fended by  a  brother,  you  would  advise  them  to  be  calm, 
to  suspend  their  judgment,  to  seek  an  opportunity  alone 
with  the  supposed  offender,  address  him  in  the  language 
of  love,  of  charity,  hope  it  was  not  so  bad  as  was  ex- 
pected; at  least  you  would  hope  the  intention  was  not 
bad,  etc.  Thus  you  would  have  advised  your  hearer — 
thus  you  have  not  done ;  you  have  by  your  conduct,  in 
this  instance,  injured  your  cause — injured  your  Master's 
cause,  and,  perhaps,  made  wounds  that  may  never  be 
healed.  You  know  not,  at  this  moment,  what  this  kind 
friend  is  suffering ;  what  his  dear  wife,  his  venerable  par- 
ent, each  of  whom  having  a  regard  for  both,  can  say 
nothing,  but  must  suffer  in  silence.  0 !  you  have  done 
very  wrong."  The  tears  gushed  in  my  eyes,  I  thought  of 
praying.  "No,"  said  my  mentor,  "not  yet;  you  should 
first  do  right.  Go  and  acknowledge  your  fault."  "lean 
not."  "You  must,  indeed  you  must."  "But  he  will 
treat  me  roughly.''^  "You  deserve  it,  you  must  bear  it; 
you  will  at  least  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  did 
all  you  could  in  your  present  circumstances,  to  repair  the 
wrong  you  have  done.    When  thus  you  have  done,  should 
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you  not  meet  forpivencsB  and  reconciliation  from  him, 
you  may  apply  to  your  offV-nded  Master;  and,  pera/lven- 
ture,  you  may  find  fur(,'ivene8s  and  reconciliation  from 
Him."    I  went  out  with  an  aching  heart,  experiencing 
the  full  force  of  the  tnith  as  I  went  along — "llie  way  of 
the  truns;,'rf'ssor  is  hard."     I  arrived  at  his  dwelling;  I 
•    entered  his  doors;  hut  O!  with  what  different  Bensations, 
when  uncf>nscious  of  offense!    O!  how  painful  is  a  guilty 
conscience!     I  found  him  reading;  he  did  not  lift  up  his 
head,  he  did  not  speak :  I  could  not.     His  dear  companion 
blushed,  she  trembled,  she  spoke.    However,  he  read  on. 
I  attempted  once  and  again  to  bring  out  what  my  menf/or 
charged  me  to  do — I  failed.    At  length,  for  I  must  come 
to  it,  I  said,  with  a  faltering  voice — you  are  justified,  sir, 
in  your  conduct  on  this  occasion;  I  deserve  it  all;  and 
all  this,  yea,  more,  I  can  bear,  with  much  more  ease  than 
I  can  the  reproaches  of  my  own  heart.    I  am  come  to 
give  this  troubled  heart  some  ease,  sir,  by  acknowledg- 
ing my  error.     I  have  done  wrong,  sir,  in  taking  up  a 
report  of  you,  or  saying  any  thing  about  you  to  any  but 
yourself;  I  beseech  you  forgive  me — and  was  going  to 
add;  but  he  got  up,  his  countenance  suffused  with  tears, 
and  would  have  spoken,  but  could  not;  he  gave  me  his 
hand,  however,  and  it  was  filled  with  as  warm  a  heart,  as 
ever  beat  in  a  friend's  bosom;  it  has  never  cooled  since, 
though  this  was  many  years  ago.    On  my  return  I  was 
congratulated  by  my  kind  mentor,  and  then  poured  out 
my  soul  to  my  heavenly  Father,  whose  consoling  language 
was,  "neither  do  I  condemn  thee;  go,  and  sin  no  more." 

SOME    THOUGHTS    ON    DRESS. 

BT   CAtHB    TXCKKOR,    A.    M.,    M.    D. 

No  part  of  the  body  should  be  allowed  to  suffer  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere  by  being  left  uncovered ;  want  of 
attention  in  this  respect  has  induced  a  slight  cough,  or 
cold,  which  has  terminated  in  the  death  of  multitudes. 
When  the  wind  blows,  in  a  damp  and  cold  atmosphere, 
the  effect  is  many  fold  increased;  the  heat  is  then  carried 
from  the  body  with  great  rapidity,  as  may  be  tested  by 
simply  moistening  the  hand  and  blowing  upon  it  with  the 
mouth.  The  system  is  placed  nearly  in  the  same  condi- 
tion when  in  a  state  of  free  perspiration,  and  is  much 
more  liable  to  be  affected  by  exposure.  A  man  after  fa- 
tigue, or  -violent  exercise,  throws  off  his  coat  and  seats 
himself  in  the  shade,  or  some  cool  place,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  in  a  current  of  air;  or  a  lady,  perhaps,  after  a 
long  walk,  seats  herself,  after  exposing  the  top  of  the 
chest,  in  an  open  window,  to  enjoy  the  cool  and  freshing 
breeze.  An  ague,  a  sensation  of  chilliness  follows  the 
checked  perspiration,  which  is  the  precursor  of  a  cold  or 
pleurisy  that  terminates  in  an  incurable  disease  of  the 
lungs.  It  is  a  law  of  the  economy,  that  all  excitement, 
whether  caused  by  exercise,  or  any  other  means,  above 
the  natural  action,  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  degree 
of  depression — hence  the  danger  of  exposure  to  a  current 
of  air  when  in  a  state  of  perspiration  is  greatly  magni- 
fied. To  throw  off  any  part  of  the  clothing,  or  to  seek 
an  open  door  or  window  after  exercise,  even  in  the  warm- 
est weather,  is  therefore  altogether  unnecessary  and  inju- 
rious ;  for  with  a  little  patience  and  quiet  in  a  short  time 
the  heat  will  be  as  much  below,  as  it  is  above  the  degree 
of  comfort.  A  person,  after  exercising  briskly,  meets  a 
friend,  with  whom  he  stops  to  converse,  and  before  he  is 
sensible  of  feeling  cold  a  smart  chill  warns  him  of  im- 
pending danger.  Sitting  in  apartments  not  sufficiently 
warmed  is  a  cause  of  much  mischief,  and  should  be 
avoided.    Some  people  seem  to  think  that  as  soon  as  a 


good  fire  is  burning  upon  the  hearth  or  in  the  grate,  a 
room  is  ready  to  lie  occupied;  but  they  are  not  aware 
that  the  walls  are  cold,  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  room 
is  cold,  and  that  it  would  )«  equally  safe  to  sit  in  the 
open  air.  Many  cases  of  obstinate  disease,  I  am  confi- 
dent, I  have  witnessed,  that  could  lje  attributed  to  no 
other  cause  than  this;  and  but  recently,  an  interesting 
and  accomplished  young  female  of  my  acquaintance  came 
to  her  death  by  sitting  in  a  cold  rwnn,  after  a  long  walk 
to  visit  one  of  her  companions.  Errors  in  this  particular 
are  most  frequent  in  the  country ;  and  particularly  in 
regard  to  churches,  which  are  scarcely  ever  thoroughlj 
warmed,  the  fire  not  being  made,  if  made  at  all,  till  two 
or  three  hours  }>efore  service  commences.  People  after 
riding  several  miles  in  the  winter,  and  suffering  from 
cold,  are  in  a  poor  condition  to  enjoy  a  sermon  or  partici- 
pate in  worship;  and  they  little  think,  that  while  they 
are  preparing  their  souls  for  another  world,  they  are  tak- 
ing the  readiest  method,  and  the  most  effectual  means  of 
sending  them  thither. 

Another  consideration  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  all 
seasons  and  under  all  circumstances,  is  to  keep  the  feet 
warm  and  dry;  and  inattention  in  this  particular  has 
proved  more  destructive  to  health  than  would  be  readily 
believed.  Who  has  not  experienced  headache,  distress 
of  stomach,  and  a  variety  of  indescribable,  painful  sen- 
sations, caused  by  cold  or  wet  feet — and  yet  not,  per- 
haps, suspected  the  true  origin  of  their  suffering?  And 
who  has  not  had  the  same  distressed  feelings  relieved  by 
simply  having  the  feet  made  warm  and  comfortable? 
The  nature  of  the  whole  process  is  explained  in  a  few 
words :  when  cold  is  applied  to  the  feet,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  upon  which  animal  heat  depends,  is  re- 
tarded, not  only  in  the  feet,  but  in  the  whole  lower  limbs; 
and  the  same  result  takes  place,  not  unfrequently,  from 
sympathy,  in  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  Thus  there 
is  caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  blood;  a  great  quan- 
tity is  sent  from  the  limbs  and  skin  into  an  unnatural 
channel,  which  is  generally  accumulated  in  those  organs 
most  remote  from  that  part  of  the  body  to  which  the 
cause  is  applied.  Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  feet 
by  those  who  enjoy  tolerable  health:  they  become  habitu- 
ated to  cold  feet  and  its  consequences,  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, etc.,  and  thus  go  on  for  a  long  series  of  years.  No 
one  ever  did,  or  can,  enjoy  good  health,  and  yet  be  habit- 
ually subject  to  cold  feet ,  it  is  a  cause  which  operates 
like  slow  poison  on  the  system,  silently  and  secretly  un- 
dermining the  constitution.  In  actual  disease  we  see 
the  necessity  of  restoring  heat  to  the  extremities ;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  auxiliaries  in  removing  or  ame- 
liorating unpleasant  symptoms,  and  without  it  no  patient 
can  experience  an  entire  recovery.  Heat  is,  in  fact,  a 
most  potent  agent  in  restoring  health;  and  its  absence 
must  be  equally  powerful  in  producing  a  contrary  effect. 
A\Tiat  is  very  singular,  no  lady  was  ever  known  to  com- 
plain of  cold  feet — they  were  altcai/s  xcarm,  quite  rearm,  not 
the  least  xmcomfortaUe .  Were  we  to  give  full  credence  to 
the  assertions  of  the  devotees  of  fashion,  we  should  never 
find  health  injured,  or  comfort  abridged,  by  any  custom, 
however  rigid,  or  however  absurd.  A  lady  in  midwinter, 
with  open-worked  stockings,  and  only  a  pair  of  thin  cloth 
shoes,  will  most  unhesitatingly  say,  that  her  feet  are 
never  cold:  and  if  her  neck  is  at  the  same  time  bare, she 
will  say  that  she  feels  no  inconvenience,  that  she  is  in- 
deed very  warm.  To  accuse  the  ladies  of  equivocation 
in  this  matter  would  be  the  extreme  of  incivility,  and  we 
will  not  make  the  charge  now. 
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Smith's  Lectures  on  the  Dangers,  Safegitards,  and  Re- 
bpoNSiBiLiTiES  OF  YouNG  Men,  published  by  Carlton  &  Phillips, 
pew  York,  and  by  Swormstedt  &  Poe,  Cincinnati,  is  one  of  the 
l-nost  valuable  productions  of  its  lamented  author.  It  fills  a 
liiche  in  our  book  catalogue,  which  had  before  been  vacant.  Its 
:opics  are  not  only  ably  and  thoroughly  discussed,  but  are  also 
^o  enlivened  by  apt  and  instructive  anecdotes  and  illustrations 
:hat  the  book  will  be  read  with  great  interest  as  well  as  profit. 
[So  young  man  can  read  it  without  being  inspired  with  nobler 
lims  and  purposes.     1  vol.,  ]6mo.,  pp.  246.     50c. 

Gems  of  Female  Biography,  by  the  same  author,  is  also  a 

khoice  book  among  the  issues  of  our  Book  Concern.    It  contains 

[jiographical  sketches  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Queen  Catharine  Parr, 

Fane,  dueen  of  Navarre;  Mary,  Countess  of  Warwick;  Lady 

Fane  Russell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Burnett,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowe, 

jady  Halket,  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Margaret  Althans, 

Irs.  Isabella  Graham,  Miss  Ann  Bacon,  Mrs.  Abigail  Morris, 

md  Mrs.  Jane  B.  Rust.     It  is  embellished  with  the  portrait  of 

[iss  Bacon.     1  vol.,  18mo.,  pp.  430.    50c. 

A  bright  star  that  but  recently  shot  up  from  the  literary  hori- 

)ti  has  as  suddenly  sunk  from  its  elevation  and  quenched  its 

ires  in  the  chill  waters  of  death.     The  author  of  those  charming 

irorks,  "The  Sunny  Side,"  "A  Peep  at  No.  Five,"  and 

The  Angel  over  the  Right  Shoulder,"  is  no  more.    She 

jdied  suddenly  at  Andover,  just  as  a  brilliant  literary  career  was 

)pening  before  her;  and  now  her  dust  slumbers  by  the  side  of 

that  of  her  venerated  father.  Rev.  Professor  Stuart.     But  her 

Iworks  will  live.     The  dramatic  and  descriptive  powers  displayed 

lin  these   works  have  been  rarely  equaled.      No  one  can  peruse 

■these  little  volumes  without  having  his  heart  touched,  and  his 

Ireligious  feelings  and  principles  quickened  and  confirmed.     We 

read  them  with  thrilling  interest,  and  long  will  it  be  before  the 

|impression  they  made  on  our  mind  will  be  effaced. 

Negro  literature  has  become  quite  the  order  of  the  day. 
jAmong  the  school  of  sword-fish  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
leviathan,  is  "  Frank  Freeman's  Barber  Shop."  This  is  the 
most  piquant  and  readable  book  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
"  Uncle  Tom  series."  Dr.  Hall  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
several  instructive  and  witty  books  that  have  heretofore  found 
favor  with  the  public.  He  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
and  a  deep  vein  of  unpolished  wit,  and  both  are  made  to  play 
their  part  to  good  effect  in  this  volume.  The  author  evidently 
aims  at  quaintness  of  style  rather  than  polish  or  accuracy.  He 
tells  a  ludicrous  story  with  infinite  gusto,  and  generally  with 
good  effect.  As  to  the  "patriarchal  institution,"  he  evidently 
does  not  regard  it  as  having  any  claims  to  be  considered  as  "di- 
vine," In  fact  he  pommels  with  right  good  will  both  the  ultra 
abolitionists  of  the  north  and  ultra  pro-slavery  men  of  the  south; 
and  both  with  equal  ineflfectiveness.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how 
often— without  much  regard  to  its  adaptation  to  the  thread  of 
Iiis  story — the  author  turns  aside  to  make  a  thrust  at  Mrs.  Stowe 
and  other  professed  philanthropists  at  the  north.  We  assure 
any  who  may  have  any  taste  for  this  kind  of  literature  that  they 
will  find  this  a  very  readable  book. 

Neander  on  John,  published  by  Lewis  Colby,  New  York,  is 
an  exposition  of  the  first  chapter  of  John.  The  main  design  of 
the  work  is  to  counteract  that  form  of  Rationalistic  infidelity 
which  would  so  exalt  human  reason  as  to  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  religious  faith.  We  need  not  say  how  well  the  task  has 
been  executed:  the  character  of  its  great  and  good  author  is  a 
suflScient  guarantee  of  that.  It  was  a  fit  theme  for  so  learned,  so 
evangelical,  and  so  devoted  a  man. 

Henostenbero  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  translated 
by  Rev.  Patrick  Faibairn,  and  published  by  Robert  Carter  & 
Brothers,  Now  York,  is  an  exegetical  work  of  great  power  and 
originality.  The  author  stands  unquestionably  among  the  very 
first  of  theologians  of  the  orthodox  school  in  Germany.  He  is, 
also,  the  author  of  several  other  works  evincing  profound  re- 
search and  marked  ability,  such  as  "The  Christology  of  the  Old 
Testament;"  also  treatises  on  "The  Authenticity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch," on  "The  Prophecy  of  Daniel,"  and  on  "  The  Psalms." 
But  with  all  this  most  excellent  preparation,  and  with  all  the 


profound  scholarship,  the  logical  and  exegetical  skill,  and  the 
patient,  laborious  research  of  the  excellent  author — all  of  which 
were  brought  into  exercise  in  the  production  of  this  work — we 
may  still  doubt  whether  the  profound  depths  of  the  Apocalypse 
have  ever  yet  been  reached.  Certainly  we  shall  have  to  surren- 
der some  of  our  own  deeply  rooted  convictions  before  we  can 
subscribe  to  some  of  the  author's  expositions.  We  commend 
the  work  to  the  attention  of  Biblical  critics  and  to  theological 
men  generally. 

The  World's  Laconics  is  an  excellent  collection  of  "the 
best  thoughts  of  the  best  authors  in  prose  and  poetry,  by  Evcr- 
ard  Barkeley."  This  volume  is  a  mine  of  golden  thoughts  and 
sayings;  and  will  be  an  invaluable  companion  to  occupy  the 
thoughts  in  a  listless  hour;  and  also  will  furnish  to  the  hand  of 
the  student  sparkling  gems,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  wherewith 
to  furbish  his  own  thoughts  and  to  add  grace  and  beauty  to  his 
compositions.  It  is  also  of  a  highly  moral  and  religious  charac- 
ter. An  introduction  by  William  B.  Sprague,  D.  D.,  accompa- 
nies the  work,  and  it  is  published  by  M.  W.  Dodd,  New  York. 

The  Successful  Merchant,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Arthur,  A.  M., 
which  was  published  by  Carlton  &  Phillips,  and  Swormstedt  & 
Poe,  and  has  commanded  a  ready  and  extensive  sale,  we  per- 
ceive has  also  been  recently  issued  in  a  neat  16mo.  volume  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Can  it  be  possible  that  our  cat- 
alogue of  books  published  is  so  little  known  to  the  public  that 
such  near  neighbors  were  ignorant  of  the  previous  publication  of 
this  work  by  American  publishers?  We  are  not  sorry,  however, 
that  the  work  has  been  taken  up  by  another  house,  and  espe- 
cially by  one  so  respectable  as  that  of  the  Appletons.  It  is  a 
compliment  of  which  the  book  is  worthy,  and  it  will  send  it  out 
into  new  channels  where  it  would  not  otherwise  have  gone.  We 
wish  the  work  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man 
in  our  country.  It  would  prove  an  incalculable  blessing  to  thou- 
sands. 

We  have  before  us  the  eloquent  enlogium  pronounced  "  on  the 
Life  and  Professional  Career  of  Dr.  Latta,  by  M.  B.  Wright,  M. 
D.,  late  Professor  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio."  This  eulogy 
was  delivered  at  the  request  of  "the  Cincinnati  Medical  So- 
ciety," in  the  Soule  Chapel  in  this  city,  of  which  Dr.  Latta  was 
a  member.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Latta  died  suddenly, 
while  in  the  midst  of  the  preparation  of  the  "Chain  of  Sacred 
Wonders  " — a  work  to  which  he  had  consecrated  the  maturity 
of  his  strength.  This  eulogy  does  ample  justice,  not  only  to  the 
medical  skill  of  Dr.  Latta,  but  also  to  his  Christian  and  ministe- 
rial character.  With  this  feature  of  the  address  we  are  particu- 
larly pleased. 

"Norton's  Literary  Register  for  1853"  is  not  what  its 
pretentious  title  imports.  It  contains  what  is  called  a  "  List  of 
Publishers;"  but  how  full  that  list  is,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  no  mention  is  made  of  Swormstedt  &  Poe  of  the  Meth- 
odist Western  Book  Concern;  and  how  musty  it  is,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  "Lane  &  Scott"  are  stereotyped  as 
publishers  for  1853.  The  list  of  "American  publications  during 
the  year  1852,"  and  also  of  "  English  works  "  during  the  same 
period,  though  imperfect,  is  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  Regis- 
ter. About  one  quarter  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  advertise- 
ments. We  will  not  say  that  this  is  not  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  work;  but  it  strikes  us  that  it  is  a  rather  "cute  opera- 
tion," to  compile  a  book  of  advertisements.  Most  publishers  pay 
for  their  matter  and  get  pay  only  for  their  book;  but  we  infer  that 
in  this  case,  the  publisher  receives  pay  both  for  matter  and  book. 
Woman's  Record,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  containing  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  fifteen  hundred  "distinguished  women" 
of  all  ages,  is  a  work  of  very  great  research,  and  has  been 
executed  with  signal  fidelity  and  good  taste.  It  is  embellished 
by  more  than  two  hundred  portraits,  engraved  on  wood  by  Los- 
sing  &  Barrett.  It  will  henceforth  be  a  standard  of  reference, 
and  a  monument  of  the  patient  industry  of  its  talented  editress. 
Here  is  not  only  a  record  of  the  distinguished  dead,  but  also  of 
more  than  tiiree  hundred  of  the  living.  Here,  also,  is  a  list  of 
all  the  female  missionaries  who  have  gone  from  this  country  to 
labor  among  the  heathen.  It  is  published  by  the  Harpers  in  the 
best  style  of  the  art.  Muslin,  gilt,  $5. 
N.  B.     Periodical  notices  crowded  out. 
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THE   LADIES'   REPOSITORY. 


TiiK  readers  of  the  Repository  hnve  already  been  apprined  of 
tlie  reHJKnalion  of  Vtoft!nt,ot  l.nrrabee.  No  doubt  that  ronigna- 
tion  vvHH  tlie  o(;(:Ji»ion  of  profound  reurc-t  to  them.  The  I'rofesior 
hud  long  be(Mi  well  and  favorably  known  to  l»ie  readori  of  its 
oolumnv,  and  bi»  lalr-ntft  admirably  adapted  him  to  itn  manaee- 
ment.  It  will  be  Kratifyini;  to  know  tiiat  ho  will  continue  to 
comiiiunt!  with  tlieni  llirougli  iln  pases. 

To  supply  iho  vacancy  the  Iiislio|)S  and  tin;  Hook  Committee, 
having  the  matter  in  charge,  were  called  toKt-ilicr.  The  revult 
of  that  convocation  was  the  transformation  of  your  hundjie  kcrv- 
tint  into  an  editor,  and  his  traniiportation  from  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  to  those  of  the  Ohio.  We,  therefore,  make  a  low  bow 
ond  ofler  our  friendly  salutations  to  the  patrons  of  the  Ladies' 
Repository.  With  you,  dear  friends,  we  hope  to  hold  agreeable 
and  useful  intercourse  from  month  to  month. 

Contrerning  myself  or  my  views,  I  need  add  but  little  to  what 
was  suid  in  my  communicalion  to  Professor  Larrabce,  found  in 
the  first  pages  of  the  present  number,  fo  far  as  this  number  is 
concerned,  what  I  have  had  to  do  with  it  has  been  performed  in 
tlie  midst  of  the  cares  and  labors  incident  to  the  removal  of  a 
family,  and  its  establishment  in  a  new  home.  Indeed,  part  of 
the  number  was  already  in  type  when  I  entered  my  little  sanc- 
tum. Having  had  some  little  experience  in  editorial  matters, 
and  now  possessing  a  full  determination  to  apply  myself  heartily 
to  the  work,  I  trust  that  hereafter  I  shall  get  along  with  less 
friction  than  may  be  observable  in  these  my  first  eflbrts. 

Without  being  sectarian,  the  Repository  is  designed  to  be  es- 
sentially Methodistic,  and  to  be  a  promoter  of  the  literature  of 
the  Church.  Our  Church  literature  ought  to  be  commensurate 
with  our  other  great  interests.  In  order  that  it  may  be  so,  a 
taste  for,  and  an  appreciation  of,  a  chaste  and  sanctified  litera- 
ture must  be  formed  in  the  Church.  Also  writers  must  be  raised 
up  who  will  supply  the  want  that  will  be  thus  created.  It  has 
been  said  that  "  every  age  must  produce  its  own  literature;  make 
its  own  books."  This  saying  will  apply  to  the  Church  with  un- 
questioned force.  The  literary  taste  of  our  Church  is  now  in 
process  of  development.  The  growth  of  her  writers  must  keep 
pace  with  that  development.  Let  it  not  be  thought  amiss,  then, 
that  we  shall  endeavor  to  bring  forward  the  writers  in  our  own 
Church;  we  mean  those  who  give  evidence  of  native  power, 
of  acquired  resources,  and  of  too  elevated  a  view  of  the  public 
appreciation  to  permit  them  to  bring  any  other  than  the  "beaten 
oil "  as  an  offering. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Repository  will  be  made  up  of  original 
ARTICLES  from  some  of  the  best  writers  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  country.  But  when  good  original  articles  can  not  be  ob- 
tained, if  such  should  ever  be  the  case,  we  shall  turn  to  the 
world  of  Christian  literature  before  us,  and  from  our  ample  re- 
sources make  such  selections  as  we  think  will  interest  and  profit 
the  reader.  We  expect  to  retain  the  old,  tried,  and  approved 
contributors  to  the  Repository;  and  also  to  make  some  valuable 
additions  to  the  list.  Mr.  Erwin  House,  who  has  long  been  con- 
nected with  the  Repository,  will  still  be  retained  as  a  contributor 
and  assistant  editor.  Arrangements  are  also  being  made  to 
secure  a  series  of  engravings  of  superior  interest  from  some  of 
the  best  artists  in  the  country.  The  Repository,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, has  an  increase  of  eight  double  pages — making  nearly 
one  hundred  additional  pages  of  reading  matter  in  the  current 
volume,  and  that,  too,  without  any  change  of  "  terms."  In  fact, 
the  publishers,  no  less  than  the  editor,  are  determined  that  no 
pains  or  reasonable  expense  shall  be  wanting  to  make  the  Repos- 
itory one  of  the  best  magazines  in  the  land. 

This  number,  we  think — abating  our  own  scribblings — will  be 
fully  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  We  have  from  some  of 
its  best  contributors  some  of  their  best  contributions.  The  en- 
gravings, too,  we  think,  will  please.  As  to  the  manner  of  their 
execution,  they  speak  for  themselves.  The  mezzotint,  represent- 
ing the  blind  daughter  of  Bunyan  taking  her  leave  of  her  father 
in  prison,  was  executed  by  Jones,  of  New  York.  It  will  not 
only  please  the  eye,  but  it  will  thrill  the  heart  of  many  a  be- 
holder. Bunyan,  it  is  well  known,  was  indicted  in  IfiGO,  and 
thrown  into  the  common  jail  for  having,  in  the  language  of  the 
times,   "devilishly  and  perniciously  abstained   from  coming  to 


Church,"  and  alio  for  being  a  "common  upholder  of  unlawful 
meetings  and  conventicles;"  and  that,  too,  though  he  had  been 
for  several  years  a  most  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  minister  of 
Chriit.  For  twelve  \onii  years  he  endured  his  confinement,  glo- 
rying that  he  was  accounted  wortliy  to  suffer  for  the  take  of 
Chrikt.  The  iiiokt  of  this  time  was  spent  in  making  tagged 
thr<;ad  l;ice«  for  the  *up|>ort  of  his  wife  and  foar  children,  one  of 
whom  was  blind,  and  all  of  whom  were  helpless  and  dependent. 
Here  aUo  were  written  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  "Grace 
Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Hinner*."  Few  passages,  even  in 
Itunyan,  are  more  touchingly  eloquent  than  those  in  which  he 
gives  utternncc  to  the  tenderness  of  his  affection  for  his  bereaved 
and  suffering  family;  and  especially  of  the  hardships  and  evils 
to  which  his  poor,  blind  daughter  might  be  exposed.  Throofh 
the  indulgence  of  the  jailer  this  fK)or  girl  was  of\en  permitted  to 
N[)end  the  day  with  her  father.  The  suffering  father,  with  natu- 
ral anguish  de[iicted  ujjon  hi*  features,  yet  beautified  by  the  ei- 
pression  of  holy  resignation,  blesses  her  as  she  retires.  Wc 
take  a  passage  expressive  of  his  feelings:  "The  parting  witk 
my  wife  and  poor  children  hath  often  been  to  me,  in  this  placCf 
as  the  [lulling  the  flesh  from  the  bones — especially  my  separatioB 
from  my  poor  blind  child,  who  lies  nearer  my  heart  than  al!  be* 
side.  O!  the  thoughts  of  the  hardship  my  poor  blind  one  mtj 
undergo,  almost  break  my  heart  in  pieces.  Poor  child!  wbst 
sorrow  art  thou  like  to  have  for  thy  portion  in  the  world!  "nMm 
must  be  beaten,  must  beg,  suffer  hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and  a 
thousand  calamities,  though  I  can  not  now  endure  the  wind 
should  blow  upon  thee.  But  I  must  venture  yon  all  with  God« 
though  it  goeth  to  the  quick  to  leave  you." 

The  other  is  a  view  from  one  of  the  hills  of  Mount  Anbnra,  a 
suburb  of  Cincinnati.     It  is  lifelike  and  truthful. 

Some  of  my  brethren  in  the  east  have  followed  me  with  mis- 
sives that  make  me  feel  how  tenderly  allied  in  heart  I  am  to 
them.  Among  them  have  I  grown  np  to  maturity;  among  them 
have  I  spent  the  first  years  of  ripe  manhood.  Wherever  I  am 
called  to  labor  for  the  good  of  oar  common  cause  they  will  not  be 
forgotten.  No,  never.  The  notes  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
making  upon  some  of  these  missives  will  appear  in   our  next. 

As  to  the  articles  sent  for  insertion,  we  intend  to  deal  in  all 
fairness.  We  must  certainly  be  supposed  to  understand  better 
than  our  correspondents  what  is  appropriate  to  our  columns,  and 
what  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  At  all  events,  we  shall 
have  to  "take  the  responsibility"  of  insertion  or  rejection;  and 
we,  therefore,  hope  our  correspondents  will  take  it  easy.  We 
observe  that  ot\en  the  design  of  a  piece  of  poetry  is  excellent, 
and  that  for  the  most  part  it  is  well  executed;  but  now  and  then 
we  come  upon  a  stanza  where  all  rules  of  versification  are  com- 
pletely broken  over.  A  little  more  labor,  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thor, would  have  remedied  the  difficulty.  But  ice,  often  with 
regret,  are  compelled  to  reject  the  article.  We  were  half 
tempted  to  insert  "The  Shipwreck,"  written  "by  a  Miss  of 
twelve  years."  It  certainly  has  merits,  and  if  that  "  Miss  "  will 
continue  to  study  and  write,  the  time  will  come  when  her  com- 
positions will  be  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  columns  of  the  Repos- 
itory. But  we  have  fixed  a  pretty  high  standard.  "  Life  "  is 
under  consideration.  We  would  encourage  tiie  fair  aathoress 
to  exercise  herself  often  in  composition,  and  by  and  by  send  ns 
another.  "  Angeline  "  has  given  us  rather  a  wandering  article 
on  "Wandering  Stars;"  yet  there  are  some  points  of  interest 
and  of  beauty  in  it — not  sufficient,  however,  to  entitle  it  to  a 
place  in  our  columns.  We  have  a  long  list  of  articles,  both 
prose  and  poetry,  "  under  advisement,"  and  next  month  may 
have  a  little  gossip  with  the  authors  of  some  of  them. 

W^ell,  here  we  are  at  last.  After  spending  two  weeks  in  the 
"  Dennison  House  " — which  house  we  will  not  fail  to  recommend 
to  all  our  friends  from  the  east  as  well  as  west — we  are  quietly 
tenanted  in  our  own  domicile.  We  have  reached  our  Bethel,  and 
erected  our  altar.  Our  reception  by  the  Agents,  Editors,  and 
friends  has  been  such  as  to  cheer  our  hearts  and  make  us  feel 
that  we  are  not  in  a  "  strange  land,"  nor  yet  "  among  strangers." 

In  bidding  adieu  to  our  readers  for  the  month,  we  would  re- 
mind them  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  swell  the  list  of  subscrib- 
ers. The  veteran  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  has 
made  a  bid  for  thirty  thousand.  Friends  of  the  Repository,  what 
say  you  to  that? 
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PRACTICAL  raPLUENCE  OP  INFIDELITY  YS.  THAT  OP 
CHRISTIANITY. 


BT    TffE    EDITOR. 


The  maxim  that,  in  relation  to  religious  faith, 
'  it  matters  little  what  a  man  thinks,  if  he  acts 
right,"  is  no  less  pernicious  in  influence  than  false 
in  theory.  Persons  who  receive  such  a  maxim  for- 
get that  our  speculative  notions  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  formation  of  our  characters  and  in 
the  conduct  of  our  lives.  As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is 
he,  is  a  maxim  whose  import  is  but  imperfectly 
understood  and  imperfectly  appreciated.  As  a  man 
thinketh,  so  does  he  b?come,  not  only  in  his  charac- 
ter, but  also  in  his  life,  his  conduct,  and  his  hopes. 
The  thought  forms  the  man.  Speculative  opinions 
are  not,  then,  the  harmless  things  that  have  been 
supposed.  They  are  powerful  for  good  or  for  evil; 
and  as  powerful  in  their  bearings  on  society  as  on 
individuals. 

The  opinion  was  once  prevalent  that  government 
had  a  right  to  exact  conformity  in  all  matters  of 
religious  faith  and  usage.  This  was  a  mere  specu- 
lative opinion.  But  what  were  the  consequences 
tliat  grew  out  of  it?  They  are  depicted  in  traces 
of  blood  in  the  persecutions  and  atrocious  acts  of 
violence  and  oppression  to  which  it  has  given  rise. 
But  a  few  centuries  ago  the  speculative  opinion  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  civilized  world,  that  negroes 
were,  in  relation  to  man,  an  inferior  and  distinct 
species,  unendowed  with  the  attributes  of  human- 
ity. How  wide-spread  and  lasting  have  been  the 
results  of  that  speculative  opinion  !  Africa  has 
been  robbed  of  millions  of  her  wretched  sons,  who 
have  been  doomed  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  hopeless, 
life-long  bondage.  Denied  the  character  and  pre- 
rogatives of  man,  they  have  been  hunted  down  like 
beasts  of  the  forest;  and  even  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian nations  have  engaged  in  the  unholy  traffic 
without  compunction  or  remorse.  And  still,  per- 
haps, would  the  traffic  have  continued  unchecked 
and  unrebuked,  but  for  the  development  and  fuller 
comprehension  of  that  other  and  truer  speculative 
doctrine,  that  God  "liath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the 
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earth."'  But  one  example  more.  A  few  years 
since  the  opinion  was  set  afloat  by  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  that  "  all  men  were  born  free 
and  independent."  That  was  a  mere  matter  of  be- 
lief— a  speculative  opinion.  But  how  did  its  an- 
nouncement startle,  as  by  an  electric  shock,  the 
whole  nation !  How  did  it  arouse  our  forefathers, 
as  one  man,  in  the  cause  of  liberty !  How  did  that 
simple  opinion — so  simple — comprehended  in  so 
brief  an  expression — how  did  it  set  in  motion  a 
train  of  causes  and  effects,  pregnant  with  the  most 
glorious  consequences  to  the  human  race !  For 
three  quarters  of  a  century  it  has  been  the  rally- 
ing word  of  freedom  over  half  the  globe.  Tell  us, 
then,  no  longer  that  it  is  no  matter  what  a  man  be- 
lieves. It  often  makes  all  the  difference  between  a 
free  man  and  a  slave;  between  a  Christian  and  an 
infidel;  and,  in  its  final  results,  all  the  diffe-ence 
between  an  angel  of  light  and  a  fiend  of  darl  ness. 
Bunyan  represents  the  Hill  of  Error  as  being  "  very 
steep  on  the  farthest  side,"  and  Christian  and  Hope- 
ful as  beholding  at  its  base  the  unburied  bodies  of 
those  who  had  been  "  dashed  in  pieces "  by  their 
fall.  This  allegorical  representation  accords  with 
all  history  and  all  experience;  its  elements  are 
deeply  laid  in  the  very  philosophy  of  our  nature. 
Indeed,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  proposition 
susceptible  of  the  most  rigid  demonstration,  if, 
indeed,  it  be  not  in  itself  too  self-evident  to  require 
proof,  that  truth  is  always  beneficial  both  to  indi- 

VIPUALS  AND  TO  SOCIETY,  WHILE  EBROR  IS  EQUALLY  INJU- 
RIOUS TO  BOTH.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
truth  is  equally  beneficial,  or  that  all  error  is 
equally  pernicious.  That  error  in  which  a  man  is 
involved,  who  discovers  only  through  the  mistiness 
of  some  false  theory  the  sunbeams  of  truth,  and  is 
thereby  incited  to  its  pursuit,  is  widely  different 
from  that  whose  influences  are  all  counter  to  the 
truth.  "Nor  will  we  say  but  what  truth  may  some- 
times seem  to  be  prejudicial.  But  it  is  only  a  seem- 
ing and  not  a  real  prejudice.  The  Christian  martyr 
who  seals  with  his  blood  his  testimony  to  the  truth, 
may  seem  to  be  a  sufferer  in  consequence  of  the 
truth.  But  it  is  only  seems;  it  is  not  real.  Did  he 
not  feel,  even  as  his  burning  sinews  grasped  the 
martyr's  stake,  tliat  for  him  to  die,  and  to  die  just 
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all  coming  time.  She  was  the  first,  but  not  the 
only  martyr.  Hoatlien  lands  are  dotted  over  with 
the  graves  of  fallen  Chii.'^liaiiH;  missionary  women 
sleep  on  almost  every  shore,  and  the  bones  of  some 
are  whitening  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

Never  will  flic;  inflnence  of  the  devoted  woman 
wliose  life  and  death  are  here  portrayed  be  esti- 
mated properly,  till  tlie  light  of  an  eternal  day 
shall  sliine  on  all  tlie  actions  (jf  men.  We  are  to 
measur(!  lier  glory,  not  by  what  she  suffered,  for 
others  liave  suffered  moYe  than  she  did.  IJut  we 
must  remember  that  she  went  out  when  the  mis- 
sionary enterpri.se  was  in  its  infancy — when  even 
the  best  of  men  looked  upon  it  with  suspicion. 
The  tide  of  opp9sition  she  dared  to  stem,  and  with 
no  example,  no  predecessor  from  American  shore*, 
she  went  out  to  rend  the  vail  of  darkness  which 
gathered  over  all  the  nations  of  the  east. 

Things  have  changed  since  then.  Our  mission- 
aries go  forth  with  the  approval  of  all  the  good; 
and  the  odium  which  once  attended  such  a  life  is 
swept  away.  It  is,  to  some  extent,  a  popular  thing 
to  be  a  missionary,  although  the  work  is  still  one 
of  hardship  and  suffering.  It  is  this  fact  which 
gathers  such  a  splendor  around  the  name  of  Har- 
riet Newell,  and  invests  her  short,  eventful  life 
with. such  a  charm.  She  went  when  no  foot  had 
trodden  out  the  path,  and  was  the  first  American 
missionary  ever  called  to  an  eternal  reward.  While 
she  slumbers  in  her  grave,  her  name  is  mentioned 
with  affection  by  a  missionary  Church.  *And  thus 
it  should  be.  She  has  set  us  a  glorious  example; 
she  has  set  an  example  to  the  Church  in  every 
land  and  age,  and  her  name  will  be  mingled  with 
the  loved  ones  who  are  falling  year  by  year;  and 
if,  when  the  glad  millennium  conies,  and  the  earth 
is  converted  to  God,  some  crowns  brighter  than 
others  shall  be  seen  amid  the  throng  of  the  ran- 
somed, one  of  those  crowns  will  be  found  upon  the 
head  of  Harriet  Newell. 

"  History  is  busy  with  us,"  said  Maria  Antoinette; 
and  the  hope  that  her  heroic  endurance  of  ignominy 
and  suffering  would  be  recorded,  and  insure  the 
pity  and  admiration  of  a  future  age,  doubtless, 
nerved  her  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  a  queen 
throughout  the  deep  tragedy  of  her  fate. 

The  noblest  heroism  of  a  woman  is  never  thus 
self-conscious.  The  greatest  souls,  those  who  ele- 
vate humanity  and  leave  a  track  of  light — "  as 
stars  go  down" — when  passing  away  from  earth, 
never  look  back  for  the  brightness.  A  woman 
with  such  a  soul  is  absorbed  in  her  love  for  others 
and  in  her  duty  toward  God.  She  does  wiiat  she 
can,  feeling  constantly  how  small  is  the  mite  she 
gives;  and  the  worth  which  is  afterward  discov- 
ered to  bear  would,  probably,  astonish  the  giver 
far  more  than  it  does  the  world. 

Harriet  Newell  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty, 
leaving  a  journal  and  a  few  letters,  the  record  of 
her  religious  feelings  and  the  events  of  her  short 
missionary  life.  These  fragments  have  been  pub- 
lished, making  a  little  book.     Such  is  her  contri- 


bution to  literature;  yet  this  small  work  has  been 
and  is  now  of  more  im^rlance  to  the  int<illectual 
progress  of  the  v.  orld  than  all  tlie  works  of  Madame 
de  Stael.  The  writings  of  Harriet  Newell,  trans- 
lated into  several  tongues,  and  published  in  many 
editions,  have  rc.ached  the  heart  of  society,  and 
assisted  to  build  up  the  throne  of  woman's  power, 
even  the  moral  influence  of  her  sex  over  men;  and 
their  intellect  can  never  reach  its  highest  elevation 
but  through  the  medium  of  moral  cultivation. — 
Woman' 8  Record. 


LANGUAGE. 

Language  is  full  of  instruction,  because  it  is  the 
embodiment,  the  incarnation,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of 
the  feelings,  and  thoughts,  and  experiences  of  a 
nation,  yea,  often  of  many  nations,  and  of  all  whicli 
through  centuries  they  have  attained  to  ami  won. 
It  stands  like  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  to  mark  how 
far  the  moral  and  intellectual  conquests  of  mankind 
have  advanced,  only  not  like  those  pillars,  fixed 
and  immovable,  but  ever  itself  advancing  with  the 
progress  of  these;  nay  more — itself  a  great  element 
of  that  advance;  for  "language  is  the  armory  of 
the  human  mind,  and  at  once  contains  the  trophies 
of  its  past  and  the  weapons  of  its  future  con- 
quests." The  mighty  moral  instincts  which  have 
been  working  in  the  popular  mind  have  found 
therein  their  unconscious  voice;  and  the  single 
kinglier  spirits  that  have  looked  deeper  into  the 
heart  of  things  have  oftentimes  gathered  up  all 
they  have  seen  into  some  one  word,  which  they 
have  launched  upon  the  world,  and  with  which 
they  have  enriched  it  forever — making  in  that  new 
word  a  new  region  of  thought  to  be  henceforward 
in  some  sort  the  common  heritage  of  all.  Lan- 
guage is  the  amber  in  which  a  thousand  precious 
and  subtile  thoughts  have  been  safely  imbedded 
and  preserved.  It  has  arrested  ten  thousand  light- 
ning flashes  of  genius,  which,  unless  thus  fixed 
and  arrested,  might  have  been  as  bright,  but  would 
have  also  been  as  quickly  passing  and  perishing, 
as  the  lightning.  "  Words  convey  the  mental  treas- 
ures of  one  period  to  the  generations  that  follow; 
and  laden  with  this,  their  precious  freight,  they  sail 
safely  across  gulfs  of  time  in  which  empires  have 
suffered  shipwreck,  and  the  languages  of  common 
life  have  sunk  into  oblivion."  And  for  all  these 
reasons  far  more  and  mightier  in  every  way  is  a 
language  than  any  one  of  the  works  which  may 
have  been  composed  in  it.  For  that  work,  great 
as  it  may  be,  is  but  the  embodying  of  the  mind  of 
a  single  man,  this  of  a  nation.  The  Iliad  is  great, 
yet  not  so  great  in  strength,  or  power,  or  beauty  as 
the  Greek  language.  Paradise  Lost  is  a  noble  pos- 
session for  a  people  to  have  inherited,  but  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  is  a  nobler  heritage  yet.  It  is  an  inher- 
itance enriched  by  the  truth  and  toil  of  former 
generations — a  pregnant  storehouse  of  unconscious 
wisdom. — Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words. 


LINES   WRITTEN    ON    MY    EIGHTEENTH    BIRTHDAY 
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LINES  TVRITTEN  ON  ilY  EIGHTEENTH  BIETHDAY. 

BT    JOSEPHINE    A.    PATKE. 

Come,  mother,  lay  aside  your  book. 

And  talk  awhile  with  me; 
'Tis  dreary  thus  to  sit  alone, 

No  answering  glance  to  see. 
Come,  tell  me  of  the  days  gone  by 

On  childhood's  rosy  wings; 
And  tell  what  means  this  gloomy  vail 

Which  fate  around  me  flings. 

Sweet  infancy,  where  hast  thou  fled? 

Where  is  thy  lily  form  V 
9,  wilt  thou  never  more  return, 

Thou  angel  of  the  morn  ? 
Eighteen!  the  time  is  very  short, 

And  yet  it  seems  so  long, 
Since  first  I  twined  the  early  flowers, 

And  wakened  childhood's  song:. 

And  yet  last  night  I  heard  a  song. 

When  in  the  land  of  dreams; 
E'en  now  it  gently  bears  me  on 

Adown  life's  shaded  streams. 

0  days  of  youth,  how  fast  ye  fly ! 
The  shadow  of  thy  wing 

Flits  o'er  my  face,  like  passing  clouds. 
Now  even  while  I  sing. 

How  sweetly  sleep  the  beautiful 

Within  their  narrow  beds  I 
No  storm  of  life,  with  chilling  breath, 

Can  howl  around  their  heads. 
Ere  spring  came  eighteen  times,  with  urn 

Brimful  of  rosy  dew, 
Death  laid  them  in  their  sheltered  beds 

Beneath  the  sable  yew. 

How  many  springs  will  come  and  go, 

Laden  with  dew  and  flowers. 
Ere  I  shall  glide  into  the  grave, 

And  quit  this  world  of  ours  ? 
0,  will  the  curtains  of  the  sky 

Be  spread  above  my  grave. 
When  in  the  crystal  fount  of  love 

My  weary  soul  I  lave  ? 

1  wonder  if  the  flowers  will  bloom 

Above  my  lonely  home, 
And  shed  their  fragrance  on  the  air 

Sweetly  in  years  to  come. 
I  Wonder  if  a  bird  will  come, 

When  evening  steals  along. 
And,  from  its  little  heaving  breast, 

Pour  forth  its  plaintive  song. 

Now  shadows  fall  upon  my  soul: 

Forever  let  them  rest; 
Yes,  let  my  soul  forever  be 

In  sable  mantles  drest; 
The  joyous  light  of  sweet  eighteen 

I  can  not,  can  not  know; 
My  life  is  shrouded  o'er  with  grief 

And  melancholy  woe. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  INFANT  DAUGHTER. 


Br    MRS.    P      A.    BiZEP.. 


Thy  life  hath  been  a  sunny  life; 

But  now,  alas  !  'tis  past — 
Like  morning's  rosy  tinted  dawn, 

Too  pure  and  sweet  to  last. 

Thy  life  hath  been  a  sunny  life. 

Without  one  shade  of  care; 
Sorrow  ne'er  rested  on  thy  brow 

To  leave  its  impress  there. 

Thou  wast  a  heavenly  visitant. 

Pure  as  the  opening  lily  bell. 
Upon  an  earthly  mission  sent, 

'Mid  loving  hearts  to  dwell. 

For  this  I  deem,  my  angel  babe. 
Thy  cherished  form  was  given — 

To  win  on  earth  a  mother's  love, 
Then  bear  that  love  to  heaven. 

Thy  form  was  faultless,  but  it  bore 
The  impress  of  an  early  doom — 

A  tiny  bud  too  frail  and  fair 
For  aught  of  earthly  bloom. 

A  heavenly  beauty  was  bestowed 

On  thy  sweet  corse,  my  love: 
0,  was  it  not  that  I  might  know 

My  seraph  babe  above  ? 

Methinks  I  see  thee  still,  my  child, 
As  when  we  laid  thee  down  to  rest, 

Thy  white  robe  folded  round  thy  form, 
Thy  hands  clasped  o'er  thy  breast. 

A  smile  was  on  thy  placid  lips. 

Thy  brow  was  pure  and  fair. 
When  o'er  thy  lifeless  form  I  bowed. 

And  breathed  a  mother's  prayer: 

That  thou  might  be  my  angel  guide 
In  life's  dark  scenes  to  come — 

Might  meet  me  on  death's  dreary  shores. 
And  guide  me  safely  home. 

A  few  more  years,  and  I  may  meet 
My  loved  and  lost  on  Canaan's  shore. 

Where  parting  scenes  are  never  known, 
And  grief  doth  heave  the  breast  no  more. 


HIDDEN  GREATNESS. 
Compute  the  chances 
And  deem  there's  ne'er  a  one  in  dangerous  times 
Who  wins  the  race  of  glory,  but  than  him 
A  thousand  men,  more  gloriously  endowed, 
Have  fallen  upon  the  course;  a  thousand  otliers 
Have  had  their  fortunes  foundered  by  a  chance, 
While  lighter  barks  pushed  past  them;  to  whom  add 
A  smaller  tally  of  the  singular  few, 
Who,  gifted  with  predominating  powers. 
Bear  yet  a  temperate  will,  and  keep  the  peace. 
The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men. 

Philip  Van  Artevelde. 
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ROSEMERE 


BT   MKS.    tl     C     UARDIWKR 


Is  this  age  of  cli.'ingi'  uiid  limry,  wImmi  railroads 
arc  laid  out  through  our  ccllarH,  and  telegraph  -wires 
threaten  to  invade  our  attics,  it  is  refreshing  to 
light  on  some  little  corner  of  the  earth  where  all 
things  apparently  reniain  as  they  were  "when  the 
fathers  fell  asleep." 

Such  a  place  is  the  little  village  of  Rosemere; 
and  wlion  a  few  years  ago  it  became  our  residence, 
we  remember  well  how  W(!  seemed  to  leave  the 
great  busy  world  far  behind,  and  to  drink  in  at 
once  the  spirit  of  repose  that  pervaded  the  place. 
To  be  sure,  when  day  after  da}-^  passed  and  the 
same  tranquil  quietude  prevailed,  when  the  husli 
of  the  Sabbath  seemed  unbroken  all  tlirough  the 
veek,  we  did  sometimes  sigh  for  the  dear  old  noise 
and  confusion  that  betokened  the  presence  of  active 
life;  but  we  knew  nothing  of  ennui.  The  varied 
charms  of  nature  and  the  ceaseless  duties  of  our 
station  united  to  exclude  from  our  dwelling  so  un- 
welcome a  visitor. 

Many  called  the  scenery  rough,  because  of  its 
mountainous  ridges;  but  its  rude  crags  overhung 
deep  green  valleys,  and  the  rocky  beds  of  the 
streams  were  bordered  by  an  endless  variety  of 
■wild  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  shaded  by  the  majes- 
tic trees  of  the  forest. 

Our  parish  was  extensive,  with  a  very  moderate 
sprinkling   of    parishioners,    other    denominations 
forming  the  bulk  <»f  the  sparse  population.     They 
came  to  church  from  ever}'-  point  of  the  compass; 
and  our  rides  to  and  from  their  residences  gave  us 
a  thorough   acquaintance  with  the  entire    region. 
Some  lived  so  very  high  among  the  hills  that  we 
seemed  to  be  riding  straight  up  into  the  skies  to 
visit  them.     "We  found  these  aerial  excursions  ex- 
ceedingly airy   and    cool  when   facing  the  biting 
j     blasts  of  winter;  but  they  only  served  to  enhance 
j     the  value  of  the  warm  welcome  that  awaited  us. 
;     Some   lived  far  down   in   the  low   dells   or  stony 
j     ravines,  perfectly  secluded,  shut  in  among  the  tow- 
1    ering  mountains.     The  roads  to  them  were  rough 
j     and    irregular;    in    many   places    appearing    to    a 
stranger  perilously  near  the  edges  of  giddy  prec- 
j    ipices.     They  were  just  wide  enough  for  a  single 
carriage,  making  no  provision  whatever  for  the  rare 
occasion  of  two  carriages  meeting.     "We   thought 
little    of   the   rude  joltings   inseparable   from   our 
,     rides;   for  we  were   noting   the  exquisite  features 
j     of  the  ever-changing  landscape,  and  to  us  there 

was  no  sameness  in  its  rugged  beauty. 
[  About  three  miles  from  Rosemere,  among  the 
primeval  trees  and  crags  of  a  nearly  impassable 
region  of  country,  was  a  cluster  of  small  houses, 
completely  isolated  in  appearance  from  the  rest  of 
"  all  creation,"  It  was  a  little  world  by  itself, 
but  somehow  or  other  it  was  a  part  of  our  parish, 
too.  There  were  no  meetings  for  the  worship  of 
God,  except  on  our  periodical  visitations,  when  the 


word  of  life  was  expounded  to  them  in  a  little 
school-house,  that  was  almost  hidden  in  the  dense 
forest  that  crowded  up  close  to  it  on  all  sides. 
How  well  I  remember  the  clear  moonlii^t  even- 
ings, wlien  every  tree  seemed  multiplied  tenfold 
by  its  own  quivering  shadows,  and  when  our  songs 
of  praise,  swelling  up  on  tlie  still,  pure  air,  seemed 
sweeter  and  richer  for  tlje  wild  loneliness  of  the 
place !  We  formed  a  Sabbath  scliool  for  the  chil- 
dren. It  was  held  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
during  the  long  summer  days,  and  all  the  children 
of  the  place  availed  themselves  of  its  privileges. 
They  came  with  clean,  shining  faces  and  nicely 
combed  hair;  and  though  most  of  them  were  shoe- 
less and  jacketless,  and  all  were  wholly  innocent 
of  any  knowledge  of  fashionable  attire,  they  came 
hugging  their  precious  books,  their  round,  chubby 
faces  and  bright  eyes  full  of  interest  and  pleasure. 
Who  knows  how  many  embryo  senators,  orators, 
and  presidents  even,  were  lurking  in  that  little 
barefooted  group  ? 

The  little  village  of  Rosemere  was  to  its  inhab- 
itants the  capital  of  the  world,  the  center  of  the 
earth.  They  universally  admitted  it  to  be  the  peg 
on  which  the  world  turned  round.  Its  shrewd 
politicians,  when  contemplating  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  a  Rosemere  town  meeting,  often  trembled 
for  the  fate  of  the  glorious  Union  then  and  there 
placed  in  jeopardy.  But  it  was  a  capital  town  in 
other  respects.  It  had  its  aristocracy,  its  middle 
strata,  and  its  under  crust  of  society.  Considering 
the  scarcity  of  people,  it  was  really  wonderful 
that  they  were  classified  at  all;  yet  the  separating 
lines  were  so  distinctly  drawn  that  the  occasional 
stranger,  though  a  fool,  never  erred  therein.  There 
also  flourished  the  ancient  tavern,  with  its  regi- 
ment of  topers  eternally  airing  or  sunning  them- 
selves in  the  broad  piazza,  and  serving  for  a  sign 
to  the  establishment.  Lawyers  thrived  there,  as 
none  but  lawyers  can  thrive  on  the  shadow  of 
business,  and  by  their  ability  succeeded  generally 
in  utterly  confounding  both  their  clients  and  them- 
selves. Doctors  drove  through  the  street  in  hot 
haste  to  visit  imaginary  patients,  and  returned  to 
coax  a  scanty  subsistence  out  of  their  sterile  farms. 
An  Odd  Fellows  Lodge — with  a  branch  of  Odd 
Ladies,  who  were  learning  the  art  of  secrecy — was 
in  full  blast;  and  a  lyceum  was  established,  where 
harmless  pop-guns  of  satire  and  wit  were  let  off  twice 
a  week  for  the  space  of  a  whole  winter.  Yet  none 
of  these  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  place.  Except  as 
politicians,  they  were  a  perfectly  immovable  people. 
Sudden  deaths  occurred:  a  citizen  was  found  nearly- 
dead  by  the  roadside,  with  marks  of  abuse  on  his 
person,  but  the  people  remained  tranquil,  and  his 
funeral  excited  no  attention.  Such  dignified  com- 
posure in  the  most  trying  circumstances  is  surely 
a  great  attainment,  and  in  all  our  various  travels 
we  have  found  none  who  could  in  this  respect 
compete  with  the  inhabitants  of  Rosemere.  Well 
would  it  be  for  reader  and  writer  could  both  always 
maintain  the  same  enviable  disposition. 
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"  Yes  !  I  will  be  pious,"  said  a  little  girl  of 
twelve  years  of  age;  "I  will  give  my  heart  to  my 
Savior;"  and  in  a  short  time  she  was  bowed  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  in  humble  prayer.  A  large 
congregation  were  present,  who  witnessed  the  sub- 
lime spectacle,  and  angels  joyously  gazed  on  the 
scene;  but  an  aged  sinner,  with  his  white,  thin 
locks,  and  a  young  man,  with  his  bright  eyes  and 
stout,  active  frame,  looked  on,  and  smiled  con- 
temptuously. I  thought  I  heard  them  say,  "A 
mere  child !  certainly,  she  is  too  young  for  so  great 
an  undertaking."  I  said  nothing;  but  the  words 
of  Jesus  came  to  my  mind,  "  Out  of  the  moutjis 
of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise. 
Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes."  And 
I  asked  myself,  "  Can  a  little  child  be  too  young 
to  love  his  Savior?" 

There  had  been  a  sermon  preached  on  that  even- 
ing, and  it  had  been  in  "the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  with  power."  He  was  no  mean  instru- 
ment either  through  whom  the  Lord  had  spoken, 
but  one  whose  praise  has  been  long  in  the  Churches. 
Multitudes  ere  that  time  had  hung  with  rapture 
upon  his  lips,  while  the  living  word  had  thrilled 
through  their  hearts.  He  was,  indeed,  a  polished 
shaft  in  the  Almighty's  quiver.  I  will  not  write 
his  name  here.  It  is,  however,  recorded  on  many 
hearts;  and  could  it  now  be  seen,  many  would  say 
of  this  preacher,  "  He  is  the  minister  through  whom 
we  believed."  Yet  "  from  a  child  he  had  known  the 
Scriptures."    He  first  loved  Christ  when  a  little  boy. 

How  many  ministers  of  Christ  owe  their  posi- 
tion on  the  walls  of  Zion  to  youthful  piety !  Sam- 
uel, Jeremiah,  and  Timothy  have  always  had  their 
successors;  and  these,  like  John,  have  been  disci- 
ples "whom  Jesus  loved."  They  who  mocked  at 
the  little  girl  in  prayer  had  been  but  recently  list- 
ening to  messages  of  salvation,  as  they  had  been 
delivered  by  several  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  They 
did  not  think  of  it,  nor,  perhaps,  know  of  it,  but 
every  one  of  these  had  obeyed  their  Creator — had 
remembered  him  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Now 
"what  a  contrast !  These  liad  become  able  ministers 
of  the  new  covenant,  while  they  had  not  even  be- 
come parties  to  it,  and  the  soul  of  one  of  them,  at 
least,  was  now  drawing  near  to  death. 

I  came  home,  and  opened  my  journal  to  make 
an  entry  in  it.  I  glanced  over  its  pages,  and  my 
eye  fell  upon  these  words:  "I  saw  one  person  who 
was  rejoicing  in  hope,  through  a  happy  experience 
of  tlie  favor  of  God,  to  which  she  had  been  brought 
under  my  ministry."  Poor  Catharine!  Her  father 
was  not  pious,  nor  mother,  nor  sisters.  It  was 
somewhat  strange  that  .'^hc  should  be  won  to  Jesus, 
and  be  the  first  to  love  him  of  all  the  family.  But 
thus  it  was.  While  older  persons  slighted  the 
offers  of  grace,  and  turned  their  backs  on  the  cross, 


she  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Crucified,  and  sued  for 
mercy.  She  obtained  it.  It  was  a  joyful  hour  for 
her.  A  new  life  was  diffused  through  her  spirit, 
and,  like  the  eunuch,  she  went  on  her  way  rejoic- 
ing. It  was  winter  then;  but  from  that  time,  in 
rain,  and  snow,  and  tempest,  and  cold,  when  the 
hour  of  worship  was  approaching,  she  might  be 
seen  on  her  way  to  the  house  of  God.  It  is  re- 
quired of  stewards  that  they  be  faithful,  and  thus 
was  she.  In  the  spring  I  left  that  Church,  which 
was  her  spiritual  birthplace,  and  found  a  field  of 
labor  somewhere  el.se.  Catharine  remained  at  home, 
a  youthful  and  lone  disciple;  but  the  hearts  of  the 
family  softened,  and  they  began  to  learn  of  that 
meek  and  lowly  lamb,  and  to  think  upon  her  divine 
Shepherd.  She  saw  the  spring  leaves  and  blos- 
soms, and  the  green  fields,  the  murmuring  rills 
then  so  gladly  and  freely  flowing,  the  rising  corn, 
and  the  bright  blue  sky.  She  heard  the  carols  of 
the  birds,  and  felt  the  soft  breathings  of  the  gentle 
breezes.  I^o  doubt  she  was  happy;  for  she  who 
could  rejoice  in  December  might  well  be  gladsome 
in  May.  And  she  was  happy  in  summer,  too;  but 
then  came  the  destroyer,  who 

"  Found  strange  beauty  on  her  polished  brow. 
And  dashed  it  out." 

Her  body  was  a  wreck  when  I  again  saw  her,  from 
which  the  immortal  passenger  was  just  preparing 
to  take  leave,  with  Christ,  for  the  eternal  shore. 
The  outward  tabernacle  was  falling  to  decay;  but 
its  happy  tenant  was  calmly  waiting  for  the  house 
in  heaven — the  better  building  of  its  God.  It  was 
grateful  to  the  dying  girl  to  be  visited  by  her 
former  pastor,  and  grateful  to  him  to  speak  and 
pray  with  her  before  she  died.  God  who  had  often 
heard  our  prayers  before,  heard  them  then.  Every 
heart  was  softened,  and  every  eye  filled  with  tears. 
The  handmaid  of  her  Savior  Avas  enabled  to  say, 
"  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God  !"  Storms  and 
tempests  are  visiting  us  now.  Winter  has  come 
again;  but  she  hears  not  the  whistling  winds  nor 
the  pelting  rains;  she  sees  not  the  hail,  and  snow, 
and  frost,  nor  feels  the  piercing  cold.  She  dwells  in 
a  milder  clime.  The  meek  lamb  is  concealed  in  the 
bosom  of  her  Shepherd. 

I  shall  never  forget  Fanny  Tucker.  For  more 
than  five  years  she  has  been  in  the  grave,  silently 
and  sweetly  sleeping,  and  in  heaven,  loving  and 
praising  God,  with  the  angels.  I  might  have  seen 
her  in  the-streets  and  the  church  before,  but  the  first 
time  I  knew  her  was  during  her  last  illness.  I 
went  into  her  room.  Her  widowed  mother  and 
youthful  brother  were  present.  She  fixed  her  eyes 
on  me  when  I  approached  her,  and,  in  her  sweet 
and  feeble  voice,  she  said,  "I  want  to  tell  you  what 
the  Lord  hath  done  for  me.  He  liath  forgiven  all 
my  sins.  I  am  not  now  afraid  to  die."  Dear  girl  I 
she  "  walked  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  and  feared  no  evil,  for  her  Shepherd  was 
with  her.     His  rod  and  staff",  they  comforted  her." 

It  was  no  longer  since  than  yesterday  that  I 
visited  a  happy  daughter  of  affliction.     Slie  is  quite 
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youtliful,  :iii<l  liad  just  biicn  married,  when  slio  was 
attacked  with  a  .sickneKH,  wliich  has  confined  lior  to 
her  bed  for  nearly  two  y(!ars,  and  now  forbids  tlie 
hope  of  even  a  partial  recovery.  Upon  entering? 
lier  room,  1  incinired  into  the  state  of  her  healtli. 
She  r(M)lied,  '•  I  am  Hoirx^vhat  better  to-day.  1 
awoke  this  morning  early  before  tlie  family  were 
lip,  and  was  constrain(;d  to  ning.  I  want  to  Hiufr 
all  the  tim(!,"  ccjntiniKMl  she,  "but  can  not.  A 
verse  or  two  are  all  that  my  8trer)gth  will  admit 
of."  "Do  you  .suffer  much  painV"  I  asked.  "  0, 
yes!"  said  she,  "and  medicine  will  do  it  no  good; 
but  I  am  happy,  and  had  ratlier  die  than  lose  my 
religious  enjoyment."  "  Jiut  do  you  expect  to  re- 
cover?" "Sometimes  1  do,  though  I  do  not  par- 
ticularly desire  to."  Presently  she  sang  this  chorus, 
with  an  appropriate  verse, 

"A  little  longer  here  below, 
And  then  I  shall  to  glory  go." 

But  she  could  not  sing  much,  though  there  was  a 
sweetness,  an  almost  celestial  melody  in  her  voice. 
I  thought  of  the  fabled  singing  of  the  dying  swan, 
but  recollected  it  was  only  fabled.  Nothing  in  na- 
ture can  close  its  life  Avith  songs  but  the  Christian 
believer,  whose  rapturous  gaze  of  faith  rests  on 
the  heavenly  world — his  future  home.  She  was 
quite  exhausted  after  her  effort,  and  lay  for  some 
time  without  apparently  noticing  any  thing  in  the 
room.  Presently  I  stepped  out  to  a  room  adjoin- 
ing, and  seated  myself  with  the  family,  but  was 
soon  surprised  by  hearing  her  sweet  voice  again. 
She  sang,  together  with  a  delightful  chorus,  these 

remarkable  Avords. 

"  There  is  no  pain  in  heaven." 

Some  time  afterward,  upon  entering  her  chamber, 
I  asked  how  long  she  had  enjoyed  religion.  I  was 
struck  with  her  reply.  It  was,  "Ever  since  I  was 
twelve  years  of  age;  and  I  can  remember  that  time 
now,  and  all  about  it."  She  referred  to  the  time 
of  her  conversion,  and  she  remembered  it.  Well 
she  might.  Her  youthful  piety  is  now  softening 
her  bed  and  smoothing  her  pillow.  She  gave  her 
heart  to  Christ  almost  as  soon  as  she  was  capable 
of  bestowing  it;  and  now  that  dear  heavenly  Friend 
is  more  to  her  than  sisters,  and  brothers,  and  par- 
ents, yea,  and  husband,  too.  These  are  all  kind, 
but  their  comforts  external;  his  are  the  comforts 
of  the  soul:  theirs  are  human;  his  are  divine.  She 
loves  all  these,  and  would  stay  with  them;  but  yet 
has  rather  a  desire  to  depart,  and  be  with  Him, 
which  is  far  better.  How  she  rejoiced  while  par- 
taking of  the  emblems  of  his  death  !  She  shouted 
his  praise  !  Her  faith  heard  him  say,  "  Because  I 
live,  ye  shall  live  also.''  She  afterward  said,  "I 
have  a  '  farewell  song,'  which  I  sing  for  my  friends. 
It  is  one  which  ray  mother  changed  from  a  mis- 
sionary hymn  to  suit  my  case."  And  she  sang 
these  words;  they  were  all  that  she  could: 

"  YesI  my  native  home,  I  love  thee — 
All  thy  joys,  I  loved  them  well; 
Friends,  connections,  happy  fam'ly, 
I  can  leave  you  all!  farewell! 


Will  you  meet  me,  will  you  meet  me, 

In  a  better  world  to  dwell?"  * 

I  was  pleased  with  this  first  ver.se,  and,  therefore, 
begged  of  the  family  the  favc^r  of  ihe  whole  hymn. 
The  following  are  its  remaining  verses; 

♦'  .Scene*  of  iiacred  peace  and  pleature, 

Hnbbatli  dnyi  I've  loved  »o  well; 
They  to  mc  were  a  rich  treasore, 

Yet  I  bid  tbeiM  all  farewell! 
1  can  leave  tliern,  I  can  leave  them: 

Lovely  scenes  and  day*,  farewell! 

Ye»!  I  hasten  from  yon  gladly — 

From  the  friends  I  love  so  well; 
Far  above,  ye  angels,  bear  me. 

Loving  friends,  a  long  farewell! 
I'lea»«d  I  leave  you,  pleased  I  leave  yoti: 

Fading  earth  and  friends,  furewell! 

Christ  hath  suHered  to  redeem  me. 

To  save  me  from  a  burning  hell; 
And  I  with  him  shall  live  in  glory, 

And  th'  bicss'd  theme  forever  tell. 
I  am  happy,  I  am  happy: 

I  shall  go  with  Christ  to  dwell!" 

My  duties  now  calling  me  away,  I  took  my  leave 
of  this  afflicted  and  happy  family,  perhaps  to  see 
the  suffering  one  no  more  forever. 

Gentle  reader,  art  thou  a  motlier  ?  It  is  no  mean 
trust  thou  hast  in  charge.  Thy  dear  children  are 
not  all  thine  own.  Thy  blessed  Savior  claims  them. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  he  has  already  taken.  Thou 
sawest  the  buds,  but  he  beholds  the  blossoms,  as 
they  bloom  in  his  presence.  He  saw  that  thy  chil- 
dren were  lovely,  and  he  said  to  thee,  "  Suffer  them 
to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not."  And, 
surely,  if  thou  hast  not  withheld  tho.se  whom  he 
hath  called  by  death,  neither  wilt  thou  tliose  whom 
he  calls  by  his  Spirit.  Lead  thy  sons  and  thy 
daughters  to  the  cross,  and  render  to  their  Savior 
those  whom  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
blood.  He  hath  need  for  them  both  for  earth  and 
for  heaven. 

But  it  may  be  that  thou  art  youthful — quite  a 
child,  or  just  arrived  at  manhood  or  womanhood. 
The  sun  of  life  hath  hitherto  shone  brightly  over 
thee — and  long  may  it !  The  Lord,  in  mercy,  grant 
that  but  few  tempests  may  assail  thee,  and  but  few 
clouds  obscure  thy  sky!  Still,  however  bright, 
and  beautiful,  and  lovely  this  world  may  be,  it  is  , 
not  thy  home.  Heaven  has  been  fitted  up  for  thee;  i 
and  in  that  better  country  lives  thy  once  crucified  | 
and  now  risen  Savior,  and  he  asks  this  question, 
"  Lovest  thou  me?"  This  is  the  condition  upon 
wliich  he  will  become  thy  friend  and  thy  brother, 
and,  on  the  last  day,  say  unto  thee,  "  Come,  thou 
blessed  of  my  Father."  It  is  needful  that  thou 
-who  art  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies  shouldst  love 
him;  it  is  needful  for  his  sake,  for  thy  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  others.  It  will  please  him  when  he 
hath  made  a  conquest  of  thy  heart;  it  will  make 
thy  soul  joyful  in  the  house  of  this  pilgrimage, 
and  even  in  death's  dark  valley;  and  thy  love  for 
him  may  cause  others  to  love  him,  too,  for  thou 
mayest  yet  arise  to  be  a  mother  in  Israel,  or  a 
watchman  on  the  walls  of  Zion. 
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The  year  1852  is  rioted  for  the  death  of  great 
nen.  It  has  sealed  the  eyes  of  few  greater  than 
Daniel  Drake.  In  1827,  when  the  writer  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine,  Dr.  Drake  both 
tood  confessedly  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
.he  west,  and  occupied  a  high  rank  among  philan- 
.hropists  and  men  of  letters.  He  had  founded  the 
VIedical  College  of  Ohio,  established  a  scientific 
md  medical  journal,  distinguished  himself  as  a 
professor  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Transyl- 
vania University,  published  his  "  Picture  of  Cincin- 
nati," stamped  his  character  on  many  of  the  aspir- 
ng  youth  of  our  country,  and  sent  his  name  abroad 
)n  several  valuable  and  well-written  essays,  either 
)n  medical  topics  or  kindred  ones.  Cincinnati  is 
argely  indebted  to  him  both  for  her  fame  and  her 
prosperity. 

Among  the  articles  from  his  pen,  which  at  that 
arly  day  I  had  met  with,  were  his  sketch  of  Dr. 
lines,  of  Kentucky,  his  review  of  a  case  of  murder 
ried  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  hints  on  med- 
cal  education,  and  speculations  concerning  the 
nodus  operandi  of  medicines.  He  was  a  western 
nan  in  education,  habits,  and  feelings.  Though  a 
ative  of  New  Jersey — where  he  was  born,  1785 — 
le  was  reared  in  the  woods  of  Kentucky,  the  chiv- 
Irous  spirit  of  whose  pioneer  sons  he  had  early 
mbibed.  His  preparatory  education  must  have 
)een  very  limited,  for  the  west  had  but  few  educa- 
ional  facilities  at  that  early  period.  He  com- 
nenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  his  sixteenth 
»-ear,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  in  the 
)ffice  of  Dr.  Goforth,  of  Cincinnati,  in  which  city 
le  ran  his  whole  career;  for  although  he  lectured 
uccessively  at  Lexington,  Philadelphia,  and  Louis- 
ille,  he  always  turned  to  Cincinnati  as  his  home, 
n  May,  1831,  while  the  law  regulating  the  prac- 
ice  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  state  of  Ohio 
vas  in  force,  I  received,  as  secretary  of  one  of  the 
listrict  medical  societies,  the  following  character- 
stic  letter,  wliich  shows  at  once  his  attachment  to 
)ur  state,  from  which  he  could  not  be  driven  either  by 
njustice  or  ingratitude,  and  his  perseverance,  which 
neither  opposition  nor  misfortune  could  subdue: 
"CiNCixxATi,  May  6,  18.31. 

To  the  Physiouing  lesident  in  the  Twenty-Third  Medical  District  of  Ohio: 

'•  Gentlemen, — It  must  be  known  to  such  of  you 
IS  have  long  resided  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  that  in 
he  year  1819  I  had  the  honor  to  obtain  from  the  Gen- 
Tal  Assembly  an  act  of  incorporation  for  a  medical 
olloge  in  this  city:  it  is  also  generally  known  that 
circumstances,  wliich  at  this  late  period  I  shall  not 
ecount,  separated  me  unwillingly  from  the  infant 
nstitution,  and  united  me  successively  with  two 
)ther  schools  in  Lexington  and  Philadelphia. 

"  During  my  sojourn  abroad,  however,  I  could  not 
brget  that  Ohio  was  my  home;  and  having  been  tlie 
irst  to  project  a  medical  institution  within  Iter  lim- 


its, I  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  resume  medical  in 
struction  on  the  spot  where  I  had  begun  it.  By 
the  accompanying  circular  you  will  perceive  that  I 
have,  at  length,  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire  a 
body  of  associates,  most  of  whom  are  experienced 
and  eminent  professors.  Both  they  and  myself  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  your  respect 
and  patronage;  and  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  we 
shall  labor  unceasingly  to  deserve  the  former  as 
the  only  honorable  means  of  acquiring  the  latter. 

"We  have  asked  nothing  from  the  Miami  Uni- 
versity— from  the  state — from  society — from  or  of 
the  existing  institution  in  this  city.  We  are  cre- 
ating and  collecting,  with  our  own  private  means, 
the  material  requisite  to  our  enterprise:  and  rely- 
ing on  nothing  but  our  own  exertions,  they  will, 
of  course,  be  such  as  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  those  who  may  become  our  pupils,  and 
must  contribute  something  to  the  general  advance- 
ment of  the  profession  in  the  west. 

"As  a  fellow-citizen  of  Ohio,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  soliciting  your  individual  confidence  and  sup- 
port toward  a  project  which  I  shall  continue  zeal- 
ously, if  not  ably,  to  prosecute  for  the  remainder 
of  my  life. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully, 
"Your  ob't.  serv't., 

"Dan.  Drake." 

Some  things  in  this  letter  can  hardly  be  under- 
stood without  an  inkling  of  Cincinnati  medical 
politics,  which,  by  the  way,  would  make  a  very 
curious  chapter.  One  particular  only  can  be  re- 
ferred to  here.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at  which  three  members 
were  present — Dr.  Drake  presiding — one  gentleman 
made  a  motion  that  the  presiding  oflEicer  be  ex- 
pelled; the  other  seconded  it.  Dr.  Drake,  as  in 
duty  bound,  put  it,  and,  of  course,  it  carried;  after 
which  he  left  the  chair,  made  his  bow,  and  retired. 
With  all  the  Doctor's  talent,  he  seemed  to  lack 
the  ability  to  control  men;  he  had  but  little  cun- 
ning— that  resource  of  weak  minds.  Had  he  been 
Aristomenes,  he  would  not  have  escaped  to  the  for- 
tress of  Ira;  for  he  could  not  have  followed  the 
tracks  of  a  fox.  Perhaps  he  was  ambitious — well, 
he  was  ambitious  to  be  eminently  useful;  perhaps 
he  was  headstrong  and  uncompromising;  perhaps 
he  was  impatient  at  seeing  colleagues,  from  whom 
he  had  hoped  much,  doing  comparatively  little  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  institution  or  of  the  pro- 
fession to  which  they  belonged.  Certain  it  is  that 
he  had  difiiculties  and  antagonists  wherever  he 
went.  Sanguine  and  energetic,  he  was  himself  an 
unsparing  adversary.  Woe  to  the  man,  sooner  or 
later,  to  whom  he  directed  his  ire.  He  had  wit, 
argument,  satire  in  abundance,  and  a  dauntless, 
relentless  spirit  of  pursuit.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  sometimes,  under  strong  provocation,  used  the 
ad  Juyminem  without  the  argumentum.  But  this,  per- 
haps, is  apocryphal.  Well  do  I  know,  however, 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  talked  of  a  duel  that 
was  arranged  between  a  certain  professor  and  a 
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certain  non-profe.sHor,  but  which  tlie  magistrate 
luckily  exphtdvd  before  the  i)i.stol.s  were  haded,  tliat 
lie  had  "  comhaiimncas  "  pretty  well  (leveloi>ed .  Al- 
though the  D(iCtor  had  focH,  he  never  failed  to 
have  friends,  wlioni  he  could  command  to  almoHt 
any  extent. 

His  manners  were  remarkably  engaging.  1  know 
a  cl(;rgyriian,  liaving  no  claim.s  upon  liirn  further 
tljan  an  introduction,  who  was  so  kindly  treated 
by  liitn  that  he  remembers  him  with  gratitude  to 
this  day.  The  Doctor,  having  taken  liim  by  the 
hand,  set  him  at  ease  at  once;  and,  after  a  short 
and  pleasant  interview,  as  the  clergyman  arose  to 
depart,  the  Doctor  seized  him  by  the  hand,  as  if 
he  had  been  an  old  acquaintance,  and  .said,  "  Let 
me  see  you  this  evening  to  tea.  Dr.  B.,  of  Oxford, 
will  sup  with  me,  and  I  expect  a  few  friends  to 
meet  him.  Will  you  make  one  of  the  number?" 
According  to  his  invitation,  the  young  clergyman 
called  in  the  afternoon,  and  found,  to  his  surprise, 
many  of  the  magnates  of  the  land.  Being  but  a 
youth,  a  clergyman,  a  Methodist,  the  only  Meth- 
odist in  company,  and  being  dressed  according  to 
the  straitest  sect  of  Methodists,  he  felt  no  little 
embarrassment.  Formerly  he  had  been  something 
of  a  dandy,  but  no  sooner  had  he  united  with  the 
Church  than  his  beloved  brethren  disrobed  him  of 
his  usual  guise,  and  arrayed  him  in  their  most 
approved  clerical  habit,  made,  however,  in  the  most 
disapproved  manner,  so  that  it  called  forth  many  a 
humorous  remark  from  his  former  friends — a  cir- 
cumstance which,  while  it  increased  his  embarrass- 
ment in  company,  did  not  prevent  him  from  being 
an  obedient  son  in  the  Gospel.  He  remembered 
that  St.  Paul  said,  "If  meat  make  my  brother  to 
offend,  I  will  eat  no  meat  while  the  world  stand- 
eth;"  and  he  inferred,  if  decent  clothing  make  my 
brother  to  offend,  etc.  The  Doctor  did  not  fail  to 
observe  his  uneasiness,  and  took  special  pains  to 
allay  it,  directing  his  conversation  especially  to 
him,  till  he  made  him  forget  every  thing  in  his 
own  gratiiication. 

In  personal  appearance  the  Doctor  was  not  im- 
posing. He  was  of  medium  liight,  rather  slender, 
but  compactly  built,  with  muscular,  agile  limbs; 
his  face  had  coarse  and  expressive  features;  his 
head  was  long  and  his  forehead  low.  It  appeared 
lower,  how^ever,  than  it  actually  was,  from  two  cir- 
cumstances— one  was  that  his  curly  auburn  hair 
grew  low  down  toward  his  eyebrows;  another  was 
the  full  development  of  what  phrenologists  call 
the  organs  of  perception.  From  this  region  his 
head  rose  with  a  gentle  slope  till  you  reached  the 
crown,  where  the  organs  that  strengthen  all  the 
rest,  to  speak  phrenologically,  sat  upon  a  massive 
throne.  He  dressed  in  a  plain  though  neat  man- 
ner. I  never  saw  him  wear  ornaments  of  any  de- 
scription, nor  even  use  a  cane.  He  walked  gen- 
erally w^th  rapidity;  and  as  he  pressed  through 
the  thronged  streets,  he  would  hardly  be  taken  by 
any  one  for  a  man  of  consequence. 

His   social   qualities  were  remarkable.     His  ac- 
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quaintance  being  extensive,  his  threshold  was  often 
cr(jssed  by  guests,  wlioin  he  always  treated  lios- 
pitably — nobly.  Indeed,  liis  house  was  almost 
always  open;  and  whenever  a  notable  stranger 
was  in  the  city,  it  was  usually  the  scene  of  a 
party.  On  several  of  these  occasions  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  make  one  of  the  number.  It  was 
one  of  the  Doctor's  weaknesses  not  to  count  the 
cost.  Allhougli  lie  always  had  a  leading  and  lu- 
crative practice,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  his 
fifty  years'  professional  service  added  the  availB 
of  a  professorship  to  liis  fees,  he  never  became 
rich.  He  was  not  one  of  those  doctors  who  count 
the  fees  more  carefully  than  the  pulse.  Addition 
did  not  seem  to  entx*r  into  his  pecuniary  calcula- 
tions— if,  indeed,  he  ever  made  any — and  the  onlj 
rule  of  arithmetic  in  which  he  appeared  skillful 
was  reduction.  This  is  a  peculiarity  which  oft^n  I 
attaches  to  greatness  but  rarely  to  littleness.  It 
is  gratifying  to  learn  that  toward  the  close  of 
life  he  was  much  more  agreeably  situated,  and  that 
he  left  behind  him  a  comfortable  home.  Perhaps 
this  was  owing  to  the  fact,  that  in  later  years,  as 
he  traveled  abroad  considerably,  he  had  fewer  op- 
portunities of  displaying  his  magnificent  hospital- 
ity and  noble  generosity.  It  may  be,  too,  that  his 
former  embarrassments  had  learned  him  a  lessoa 
of  prudence,  though  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
that  species  of  instruction;  his  mind  was  too  rauel 
absorbed,  and  his  hand  too  near  his  heart.  Indeed 
I  think  he  felt  somewhat  like  Carlyle,  who  says^ 
"Nature,  when  her  scorn  of  a  slave  is  divinest 
and  blazes  like  the  blinding  lightning  against  hif 
slavehood,  often  enough  flings  him  a  bag  of  money 
saying,  '  That,  away;  thy  doom  is  that !'  " 

On  occasions  of  ingathering  at  his  mansion  th« 
Doctor  appeared  to  be  the  happiest  of  the  happy 
He,  however,  never  indulged    in  levity,  but,  will 
all  the  radiations  of  his  cheerfulness  and  the  fla.sheJ 
of  his  wit,  maintained  a  becoming  dignity:  he  apl 
peared  to  illumine  every  one  who  came  within  th | 
light  of  his  countenance.     On  one  occasion,  whiclf 
is  fresh  in  my  memory,  in  the  winter  of  1836,  1. 
invited  the  professors  and  pupils  of  both  the  m. 
ical  schools— Ohio  Medical  College  and  Cincini  ; 
College— together  with  the  lawyers,  judges,  drc 
tors,  etc.,  of  the  city.     His  double  parlor  and  ha 
were  well  filled;  few,  if  any,  pretended  to  sit.    TV 
were  distributed  into  little  groups,  according  : 
elective  affinity.     In  one  corner,  as  I  learned,  ^1^^' 
was  placed,  after  I  left,  a  buckeye  stump,  to  calA 
forth   a   species    of    oratory    peculiar    to   wester^ 
genius — a    kind,    too,   in    which    few    men    cov 
excel  the  Doctor  himself.    In  due  time  the  coi 
pany  moved,  as  best  they  could,  to  an  adjoinii 
room,  where  a  splendid   supper  was   in  waitiij 
As  there  were  no  ladies  to  soften  the  intercour 
of  the  party,  except  the  beautiful  misses— now. 
am  told,  sage  matrons — who  poured  the  coffee 
was  somewhat  surprising  that  good  order  and  g' 
feeling  were  preserved  to  the  close.     None  but 
genius  presiding  could  have  prevented  occasioi 
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itbursts  of  unpleasant  feeling.  Those  will  appre- 
ate  this  remark  who  know  any  thing  of  the  genus 
ritabile  of  which  the  party  was  chiefly  composed 
\*v.  Drake  had  just  brought  into  existence  the 
iledical  Department  of  the  Cincinnati  College;  the 
alousy  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College  Avas  at  its 
ight;  the  students  of  the  different  schools  sympa- 
lized  with  their  respective  professors;  the  medical 
jcieties  were  debating  doctrinal  points  in  relation 
)  which  the  different"  colleges  in  the  city  took 
[pposite  sides.  Well,  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
art  the  mouth  mil  speak,  and  there  must  be  in 
lese  groups  unpleasant  altercations.  But  the 
octor  will  interpose.  Here  he  is,  coming  toward 
group  rather  larger  than  the  rest,  who  have  gatli- 
ed  around  two  disputants  that  have  grown  warm 
1  debate.  Having  gently  made  his  way  to  the 
intending  parties,  the  Doctor  stands  a  moment, 
ith  smiling  countenance,  and  seeing  a  Dr.  Wool- 
ly  opposite  to  him,  he  takes  one  of  the  disputants 
[t  the  arm,  and  nodding  to  Dr.  Woolley,  says. 
You  take  that  gentleman  under  your  icool,  and  I 
ill  take  this  one  under  my  feathers."  The  group 
oined  in  the  hearty  laugh,  and,  as  the  Doctor 
loved  off  with  his  willing  captive,  one  cried  out, 
I  hope  you  will  hatch  him  out  a  young  Drake.'" 
Nay,  nay,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "a  young  eagle." 
n  this  way  the  presiding  genius  kept  order  in  the 
nidst  of  confusion,  and  harmony  in  the  midst  of 
trife.  I  have  often  contrasted  such  exhibitions  of 
lis  power  with  the  storms  that  he  is  said  to  have 
|aised  around  him  in  the  coll'^'ges  with  which  he 
i^as  connected,  though,  doubtless,  these  have  been 
reatly  exaggerated. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  information  and 
nceasing  application.     In  mathematics  I  have  no 
loubt  he  was  well  educated.     In  tlie  languages  he 
lad,  I   suppose,  respectable  attainments.     I  have 
jeen  told  that  he  studied  the  Latin  grammar  after 
le  entered  upon  practice,  and  devoted  to  it  regu- 
arly  the  spare  moments  during  which  he  waited 
or  his  meals.     He  did  not,  however,  value  lan- 
j^uages   very  highly;    he   was  wont   to  say,   "We 
leed  minds,  rather  than  tongues,  in  the  medical  pro- 
ession."     In  the  natural  sciences  he  was  a  master; 
md  his  composition  shows  him  to  have  been  versed 
in   belles-lettres.     All   his  accomplishments  were 
probably  due  to  his  own  unaided  exertions.     The 
)nly  charge  which  I  ever  heard  brought  against  him 
was,  that,  instead  of  confining  his  attention  strictly 
to  hi.s  profession,  lie  extended  his  researches  over  the 
whole  domain  of  science.     It  were  well,  as  he  once 
shrewdly    observed,    if    such    a   charge   could    be 
brought  against  some  otlier  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, whose  walks,  to  say  the  least,  are  none  too 
extensive.     He  was  a  foe  to  all  narrow-mindedness. 
(He  was  at  home  any  where  in  nature,  of  which  he 
iwas  a  fond  observer — in  science,  in  poetry,  in  phi- 
losophy,  in   tlie  practical  arts   and  tlie  fine   arts. 
Hence,  his  conversation  was  remarkably  intcrestino- 
to  almost  every  one  with  wliom  he  met. 

Although  devoted  to  his  profession,  he  did  not 


neglect  the  general  interests  of  society.     Few  men 
had  more  public  spirit.     He  was  among  the  most 
able    and    earnest    champions   of    the    temperance 
cause.     To  no  man,  not  even  Dr.  Beecher  himself, 
is  that  cause  in  the  west  more  indebted.     Discon- 
nected with  the  clergy,  and  a  leading  member  of  a 
most   influential   profession,  his  words   told  with 
irresistible  effect  upon  the  raas3es.     Nor  was  his 
eloquence  addressed  to  the  populace  alone.     At  an 
early  day  he  delivered  an  address  on  temperance 
before  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  which,  being  pub- 
lished and  distributed  by  the  members  of  that  body, 
contributed  greatly  to  enlighten  all  classes.     The 
mode  in  which  he  treats  the  subject  is  so  philosoph- 
ical, the  illustrations  are  so  impressive,  and  the  argu- 
mentation is  so  clear,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  carry 
conviction  to  every  candid  reader.     It  is  not  the 
less  valuable,  in  a  certain  circle,  because  it  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  physiological  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  this  sin,  and  its  temporal  bearings 
upon  individuals  and  national  character  and  hap- 
piness.    Some  time  during  the  winter  of  1836,  if  I 
err  not,  at  a  meeting  called  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  a  railroad  connection  with  the  Atlantic 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  I  found  among  the  chief  ad- 
vocates  of  the  measure   Dr.   Drake  and   General 
Harrison.     Many  of  the  leading  capitalists  of  the 
city  looked  with  jealousy  upon  the   proposition; 
and,  as  it  was  understood  to  be  a  favorite  with  Dr. 
Drake,  he  was  looked  to  for  answers  to  the  objec- 
tions which   the  jealousy  had   conjured    up.     He 
was  called  for  toward  the  close  of  the  meeting  by 
general   request,    and   dispersed    the   opposition — 
horse,  foot,  and   dragoons.     He   subsequently  at- 
tended the  Knoxville  Convention — the  salient  point 
of  those  movements  which  will  soon  connect  the 
Ohio  Avith   the   southern   Atlantic   seaboard,  and 
enable  the  north  and  the  south  to  exchange  fruits 
in  a  few  hours.     In  the  College  of  Teachers  he  was 
a  leading  spirit,  taxing  his  energies,  in  the  most 
busy  season  of  the  year,  to  prepare  addresses  or 
reports  for  it,  or  to  participate  in  its  discussions. 

As  a  writer  Dr.  Drake  stands  in  the  first  rank. 
His  matter  is  always  important;  and  considering 
how  much  he  wrote,  this  is  no  small  praise.  His 
style  is  generally  vigorous  and  neat,  and  often  ele- 
gant; he  expresses  truth  clearly,  and  by  his  lively 
fancy  often  throws  an  irresistible  fascination  around 
the  most  repulsive  theme.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, considering  how  the  Doctor  Avas  educated, 
that  his  pages  frequently  sparkle  with  tasteful 
classical  allusions.  To  illustrate  these  observations, 
I  introduce  a  few  quotations  from  a  semi-profes- 
sional revieAv  of  some  Avorks  on  physical  education. 
Of  stimulating  drinks  he  says:  "  Students  com- 
mit upon  their  physical  systems  the  most  deplor- 
able outrages  Avith  these  fascinating  stimulants. 
No  other  drinks  impart  such  excitement  to  the 
feelings  and  faculties  of  tlie  mind.  To  the  sprightly 
they  are  nectar;  to  the  dull,  the  waters  of  Fierus — 
who  under  their  influence  rise  like  Dedalus,  and 
soar  for  an  hour  on  the  Avings  of  genius." 
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Of  ahsurditios  in  dress  lio  Hnyn:  "  Did  our  djiu^di- 
tors  cscjipc  frf)rii  tlic  trainincls  of  fasliion  wlioii  tluiy 
escape  froin  their  hjadiii;^  string's,  one  source  of  our 
professional  income  woidd  be  dried  up.  Hut  for- 
tunalely  for  llie  faculty,  a  time  arrives  wljen, 
fascinatcfl  by  fashion,  as  the  sparrow  by  the  ser- 
pent, 1-hey  yield  themselves  up,  and  walk  delib- 
erately into  new  shackles,  prepared  and  branri- 
ished  to  their  view  by  maternal  affection.  Now 
comes  the  bed  of  Procrustes — not,  however,  to 
brinf^  all  our  daughters  to  the  Bame  length,  but 
the  same  breadth.  The  shaft  of  the  animated  col- 
umn must  be  compressed  in  the  middle;  its  pro- 
portions improved,  till  it  shall  approach  the  beau 
ideal  of  the  beau  monde,  and  captivate  the  beaux. 
What  does  it  signify  if  the  stomach,  lungs,  and 
heart,  like  plants  sprouting  beneath  logs  and  stones, 
should  germinate  in  new  and  unnatural  directions, 
or  be  arrested  in  their  growth,  or  fall  into  dis- 
ease— will  not  the  end  justify  the  means?  Who 
would  not  prefer  sickness  and  premature  death  to 
the  criticisms  of  the  haut  ton?"  This  extract  has 
been  extended  to  give  you  a  specimen  of  his  deli- 
cate raillery. 

Touching  irregularities  in  sleep  he  says:  "  The 
ambitious  and  excitable  should  not  be  permitted  to 
abridge  the  necessary  hours  of  sleep  for  the  prose- 
cution of  their  class  studies.  They  should  never 
sit  up  to  a  late  hour  for  this  purpose.  They  study 
much  better,  and  with  less  injury  to  the  constitu- 
tion, in  the  morning  than  at  night.  To  retire  early 
and  rise  early  is  the  law  and  inclination  of  child- 
hood, which  the  usages  of  society  frequently  con- 
travene. Young  men  devoted  to  study  frequently 
perpetrate  the  same  violation,  and  never  escape 
the  penalty — weak,  watery,  and  inflamed  eyes, 
headaches,  indigestion,  or  irritability.  The  emu- 
lous youth  should  be  admonished  that  he  can  not 
scale  the  hights  of  Parnassus  by  midnight  assaults. 
Even  the  Ogre  boots  of  Fairy-land  would  avail 
him  nothing  if  drawn  on  during  the  hours  conse- 
crated to  rest." 

Concerning  exercise  he  says:  "  The  dandy  of  the 
drawing-room  can  not  expand  into  an  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere nor  the  sluggard  into  a  Hercules.  Ani- 
mated grace  and  living  strength  can  come  only 
from  exercise." 

Speaking  of  the  ancients,  he  says:  "  The  motives 
for  promoting  a  good  development  and  preserving 
health  and  vigor  in  ancient  times,  connected  them- 
selves with  the  great  functions  which  men  were 
called  on  to  perform  in  society;  while  the  methods 
by  which  they  of  necessity  acquired  their  knowl- 
edge were  favorable  to  the  same  objects.  Having, 
as  we  have  seen,  when  compared  with  the  moderns, 
but  few  books,  they  supplied  the  aliment  of  thought 
by  observation,  and  the  practice  of  observation  kept 
them  active.  The  great  map  of  external  nature  lay 
unfolded  before  them  all  fresh  and  beautiful  from 
the  hand  of  the  Creator;  they  traversed  its  untrod- 
den wilds;  clambered  its  frowning  and  unsealed 
precipices;  descended  into  its  deep  and  unexplored 


valleys;  meandered  its  Ktrearns,  as  they  murmured 
tljrouyh  vast  and  unpcMjjjled  H(jliLude;  marked  tlie 
external  features  of  general  nature;  listened  to  the 
chorus  of  tlie  animal  kingdom,  from  the  bee  of 
Mount  Hymettus  to  the  lion  of  Abyssinia;  inhaled 
the  fragrance  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  feasted 
their  vision  on  its  {onnn  and  colors  in  a  region 
which  more  tlian  any  other  cr^mbines  the  useful 
plants  of  the  north  with  tlie  luscious  fruits  and 
beautiful  flowers  of  the  soifth;  their  eyes  wandered 
among  the  clouds,  and  noted  the  forms  and  colom 
which  portend  clianges  in  the  constitution  of  the 
air,  the  causes  of  which  philosophy  has  not  yet 
revealed;  beyond  the  clouds  they  counted  the 
stars,  and  gave  names  to  the  various  constella- 
tions; finally,  turning  upon  themselves,  they  studied 
man  in  society  as  lie  then  was,  not  as  he  had  been, 
by  observation  instead  of  historical  research,  made 
him  display  himself  in  action  through  all  the  stages 
of  life,  and  looked  on,  and  applauded  and  regis- 
tered his  feats  in  the  Elean,  funeral,  and  Nep- 
tunean  games — in  the  gymnasium,  the  portico,  and 
the  grove — in  the  arena,  the  circus,  the  forum,  and 
the  senate.  Philosophers  then  traveled  on  foot 
frorp  city  to  city,  as  a  means  of  that  improvement 
which  is  now  sought  by  crawling  from  alcove  to 
alcove  of  our  moldering  libraries;  inhabiting  a  ge- 
nial climate,  they  read,  and  conversed,  and  thought 
in  the  wide  and  moving  air;  the  teacher  then  as- 
sembled his  pupils  around  him  in  open  colonnades, 
or  under  the  shade  of  majestic  and  embowering 
trees,  where  they  breathed  a  pure  atmosphere; 
while  the  fanning  \  reezes  kept  down  that  fever 
of  the  brain  which  ccnsumes  the  student  of  mod- 
ern days." 

I  have  made  this  extract  to  let  you  into  the  secret 
of  the  Doctor's  power  as  a  thinker  and  writer. 
His  education,  from  necessity  at  first,  and  subse- 
quently from  choice,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  un- 
der the  open  arch  of  heaven.  Imitating  the  an- 
cients in  their  mode  of  learning,  he  imitated  them 
also  in  their  raciness  and  originality  of  thought, 
in  sternness  and  inflexibility  of  will,  and  in  fresh- 
ness and  wealth  of  illustration.  In  his  strictly 
professional  productions  his  style  is  more  chas- 
tened; he  rarely  indulges  himself  in  any  play  of 
fancy;  but  in  his  non-professional  articles,  where 
he  gives  loose  to  his  imagination  and  emotions,  he 
sometimes  holds  the  heart  spell-bound.  What  can 
exceed  the  following  description?  I  wish  I  could 
give  it  to  you  as  I  received  it  fresh  from  the  au- 
thor's lips,  "in  a  voice  soft  as  the  breath  of  the 
south  upon  a  bed  of  violets."  He  is  describing  a 
pleasure  excursion  of  a  school: 

"  Spring  is  unfolding  her  beauties;  the  air  is 
genial;  the  light  is  now  and  then  interrupted  by 
a  passing  cloud  raised  high  in  the  heavens,  and 
threatening  no  shower  to  damp  their  ardor;  the 
meadow  lark  perched  on  the  crag  of  a  decaying 
stump,  and  the  cat-bird  in  the  thicket,  raise  their 
notes,  and  the  urchins  hasten  to  the  spot,  and  put 
the  songsters  to  flight;  the  squirrel  is  then  treed. 
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and  lies  flat  and  quiet  on  the  limb,  while  club  after 
club  flies  harmless  by:  one  boy,  more  aspiring 
than  the  rest,  attempts  to  climb  the  trunk,  becomes 
dizzy,  and  slides  sheepishly  over  its  rough  bark, 
ashamed  to  catch  the  eye  of  her  whose  admiration 
he  sought  to  win,  and  half  provoked  at  the  shouts 
of  merriment  which  his  failure  called  forth,  to  die 
away  the  next  moment  when  some  straggler  an- 
nounces a  new  violet  raising  its  timid  head  through 
the  leaves  of  the  preceding  autumn.  Then  the 
steep  hill  and  the  race  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  its 
top;  the  descent  to  the  new  and  shaded  hollow 
beyond;  the  jumping  of  the  little  brook,  and  the 
young  gallantries  it  brings  forth;  the  lying  down 
to  drink  of  some  thirsty  boy,  and  another,  filled 
with  mischief,  putting  his  face  into  the  water  from 
behind;  the  discovery  of  a  petrifaction,  and  the 
gathering  together  to  wonder  at  its  form  and  strug- 
gle for  its  possession.  Now  the  admiration  of  the 
half-expanded  buds,  and  a  transient  comparison  of 
those  of  diff'erent  bushes!  Then  the  union  of  all 
the  boys  under  some  leader,  designated,  as  it  were, 
by  instinct,  to  roll  over  the  rotten  log,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a  harmless  little  snake;  the  instinctive 
impulse  to  kill,  the  haste  and  uproar  of  the  execu- 
tion, and  the  terror  of  the  girls,  who  afterward  see 
a  snake  in  every  stick  they  are  about  to  tread 
upon!  The  continuance  of  the  ramble  till  it 
reaches  the  dogwood,  the  rose-bud,  and  the  buck- 
eye, with  their  blooming  limbs;  the  climbing,  the 
breaking,  the  throwing  down,  and  the  scrambling 
below,  till  all  are  loaded  to  their  heart's  content; 
and  by  some  new  route  they  return  home,  fatigued 
and  hungry,  to  tell  of  great  discoveries,  and  boast 
of  great  deeds." 

As  a  lecturer  Dr.  Drake  was  very  interesting.  It 
is  not  always,  nor  even  often,  that  good  writers  are, 
good  speakers;  for  example,  Burke,  a  most  mag- 
nificent writer,  was  called  the  Dinner-bell  of  Par- 
liament, because  his  rising  was  a  signal  for  the 
members  to  depart.  Dr.  Drake  possessed  great 
versatility  of  genius.  I  have  heard  him,  I  sup- 
pose, a  hundred  times  in  the  lecture-room,  and 
rarely  have  I  seen  him  use  a  manuscript  in  giving 
instruction  to  his  class.  In  his  earlier  years  he 
probably  wrote  his  lectures  in  full — when  I  heard 
him  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  often 
hesitated,  both  in  private  conversation  and  in  lec- 
turing, as  if  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  but  when  he  found 
it  he  sounded  it  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  Fre- 
quently at  the  commencement  of  a  lecture  he  was 
cold,  but  he  would  seldom  conclude  without  kin- 
dling into  a  blaze.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  took 
a  stranger — a  physician  from  the  north — to  hear 
him,  he  was  dull  throughout;  and,  on  leaving  the 
lecture-room,  my  friend  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
that  he  had  been  listening  to  Dr.  Drake.  When  at 
last  his  doubts  were  dissipated,  although  he  was 
assured  that  the  Doctor  was  unusually  prosing,  he 
insisted  that,  as  a  lecturer,  he  was  vastly  overrated. 
The  next  day  he  heard  him  again,  and  was  better 
pleased;  the  third  day  he   listened   to  him  once 


more.  This  time  the  Doctor  was  peculiarly  happy. 
During  the  two  preceding  lectures  he  had  been 
hewing  the  beams  of  his  chambers,  cutting  his  col- 
umns from  the  marble,  and  melting  the  metal  for 
his  spire;  and  now  each  stone,  each  beam  seeks  its 
place,  shaft  after  shaft  rises  on  its  base,  the  walls 
are  finished,  the  cap-stone  is  put  on  with  shouting, 
the  spire  pierces  the  lower  clouds,  and  the  architect 
walks  around,  to  point  out  the  order,  and  magni- 
tude, and  proportions  of  the  edifice.  Glancing  at 
my  friend's  countenance,  I  could  but  perceive  the 
working  of  strong  emotions — admiration,  surprise, 
astonishment.  As  we  passed  out  of  the  door,  he 
said,-  with  his  face,  nay,  his  whole  person,  full  of 
expression:  "I  give  it  up;  don't  say  a  word;  that 
is  Dr.  Drake."  His  chair  at  this  time  was  "  The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine."  I  had  heard 
Chapman,  Eberle,  and  Jackson  on  the  same  subject, 
but  I  could  not  think  any  of  them  equal  to  Drake. 
Disregarding  all  former  systems,  he,  with  profound 
and  searching  analysis,  laid  hold  of  general  prin- 
ciples, and  traced  them  to  their  legitimate  results; 
he  taught  men  to  prescribe,  not  for  the  names  of 
diseases,  but  for  their  symptoms;  he  grouped  dis- 
eases according  to  their  pathology,  following,  in 
general,  the  work  of  Andral;  he  put  the  young 
mind  upon  the  track  of  thought,  he  encouraged  it 
to  observe,  to  reason,  to  generalize  for  itself,  and, 
while  it  paid  a  due  respect  to  authority,  to  seek  a 
better  repose  for  its  conclusions. 

He  was  still  more  brilliant  in  debate.  He  knew, 
at  a  glance,  his  adversary's  position — its  strength 
and  its  weakness;  he  was  conscious  of  his  own 
power;  he  laid  down  no  proposition  which  he  did 
not  feel  sure  that  he  could  sustain;  he  quoted  no 
evidence  of  doubtful  authority;  he  arrayed  his 
argumentative  forces  with  consummate  skill;  and 
being  very  ambitious,  he  was  fully  determined  on 
victory;  so  that  when  he  charged,  it  was  with  a 
soul  well  equipped,  well  disciplined,  and  wrought 
up  to  its  highest  energies — at  times  appearing  ter- 
rific by  its  majesty.  I  have  been  told  that  in  debate 
with  Dr.  J.,  of  Philadelphia — the  best  debater  in 
that  medical  Athens — Dr.  Drake  came  off  triumph- 
ant; but  this  I  can  not  affirm.  I  saw  him  in  debate 
with  Dr.  H.,  one  cf  his  own  colleagues.  The  sub- 
ject was  the  modus  operandi  of  medicines.  Dr.  H. 
contended  that  they  always  operate  by  sympathy; 
Dr.  Drake  that  they  sometimes  operate  by  absorp- 
tion also.  The  champions  approached  the  arena 
in  the  prime  of  life:  each  had  a  favorite  for  which 
to  contend — one  around  which  his  thoughts  and 
affections  had  centered,  by  day  and  night,  for  many 
of  liis  best  years;  each  seemed  anxious  for  the 
contest;  each  confident  of  the  victory;  each  with 
his  chosen  weapons,  firm  and  furbished;  each  with 
a  proud,  determined  soul.  During  the  first  even- 
ing it  was  doubtful  which  had  the  advantage.  Dr. 
H.  moved  upon  his  antagonist  strongly,  steadily, 
nobly.  Dr.  Drake  sustained  the  attack  firmly — 
that  is  all.  They  seemed  like  two  well-matched 
regiments  in  the  charge,  when,  from  line's  end  to 
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lintj'H  (iU(\,  steel  meets  Kteel,  and  filioulder  answers 
to  Hlioulder.  'J'Ik;  next  evenin^j  llie  di:\>nUi  wan  lews 
sustained;  tlieie  were  heavy  blows  given  and  re- 
ceiv(!d  on  both  sides,  hut  there  were  occasional 
relaxations  and  pauses — less  charging',  more  skirm- 
ishing. It  was  pretty  evident,  however,  that  vic- 
tory had  shown  a  disposition  to  perch  u\)()t\  the 
Drake  standard,  though  both  j)arties  claimed  her. 
The  third  evening  Dr.  Drake  proceeded  slowly, 
but  steadily,  (o  erect  around  himself  a  munition 
of  rocks — a  perfect  Gibraltar  of  defenses,  in  spile 
of  all  the  annoyances  of  the  foe.  And  now  his 
work  is  done,  and  he  looks  out  from  his  castle, 
calmly,  to  defy  his  assailant.  The  assailant  plants 
his  battering-ratns,  and  thunders  with  all  his  power, 
and  thunders  again  with  redoubled  fury;  but  all 
in  vain.  And  now  that  he  is  exhausted,  his  secure 
antagonist  comes  forth  to  show  him  how  easily 
he  could  spear  him,  and  how  friendly  he  is  to  ^ 
spare.  How  hard  pres.sed  Dr.  H.  was,  is  clear  from 
this:  he  resorted  to  the  desperate  proposition,  that 
God  has  given  both  to  animals  and  vegetables,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  the  power  of  creation; 
and,  in  illustration,  he  asked.  How  otherwise  can 
we  account  for  the  immense  quantity  of  carbon 
■which  is  necessary  for  the  annual  growth  of  our 
forests?  or  for  the  lime  with  which  the  coral  reefs 
of  the  ocean  are  built  up? — lime,  as  he  assumed, 
not  being  contained  in  sea-water.  His  object  was 
to  show,  that  the  foreign  substances  proved  to  have 
been  found  in  the  fluids  and  even  solids  of  the 
body  had  been  created  there  by  the  vital  functions, 
and  not  taken  into  the  general  circulation  by  ab- 
sorption. It  was  easy  to  answer  the  questions  of 
the  Doctor,  and  also  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the 
general  proposition.  Dr.  H.,  however,  bore  him- 
self so  gallantly  that  next  day,  when  he  entered 
the  lecture-room,  he  was  greeted  with  three  times 
three  cheers. 

As  a  traveler,  perhaps.  Dr.  Drake  performed  his 
greatest  service.  For  many  years  he  spent  the  sum- 
mer season  in  tours  of  observation,  with  a  view  to 

!  his  great  work:  "  A  Systematic  Treatise,  Historical, 
Etiological,    and   Practical,   on   the  principal    Dis- 

I  eases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America,  as 
they  appear  in  the  Caucasian,  African,  Indian,  and 
Esquimaux  varieties  of  its  Population  " — a  work 
which  he  regarded  as  the  labor  of  his  life,  and  of 
which  the  first  volume  is  before  the  country — I 
may  say,  the  world;  and  it  has  been  pronounced 
abroad  the  greatest  scientific  work  which  America 
has  produced.  It  has  placed  Ohio,  in  literary  and 
scientific  character,  beside  Massachusetts;  Cincin- 
nati beside  Philadelphia;  and  has  borne  the  name 
of  Daniel  Drake  as  far  as  those  of  Physick,  Frank- 
lin, Rush.  True,  it  does  not  announce  any  startling 
discoveries;  but  it  embodies  valuable  facts,  which 
could  have  been  gathered  only  by  immense  and 
discriminating  labor,  combines  recent  improvements 
from  foreign  sources  with  those  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  binds  the  whole  together  with  practical 
observations,  which  serve  nicely  to  eliminate  the 


doubtfid  from  the  certain,  and  direct  to  a  right  ap- 
plication of  all  the  truth  tiiat  it  communicates. 

As  a  practitioner  Dr.  Drake  was  eminent.  Many 
say,  however,  that  as  a  mrre  practitioner  he  had 
competitors  wljo  ranked  above  him.  This  state- 
ment is  not  all  unreasonable.  There  are  certain 
natural  gifts  tliat  fit  a  man  for  clinical  service 
which  are  not  generally  bestowed;  such  as  a  pe- 
culiar delicacy  of  sense,  of  touch,  of  taste,  of  eye- 
sight— a  rapidity  of  thought  which  reaches  conclu- 
sions as  by  instinct,  and  which  is  the  very  opposite 
of  the  cool  reasoning  which  marks  every  step  of  its 
progress — a  nicety  of  discrimination,  which  can 
divide  "a  hair  twixt  north  and  north-west  side" — 
above  all,  a  determined  dogmatism  that  sets  all 
doubt  at  defiance.  Nevertheless,  the  Doctor  was 
H,  safe  physician;  no  one  need  fear  to  commit  him- 
self to  his  hands;  he  seemed  to  practice  ratlier 
more  upon  the  expectant  .system  than  his  brethren 
in  the  west  generally  did  twenty  years  ago.  I  say 
not  that  he  followed  Stahl  in  a  practice  which  has 
been  styled  "a  meditation  on  death,"  or  that  his 
practice  was  not  sufficiently  bold  and  vigorous. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  under  his  care,  and 
to  enjoy  his  attention,  his  kindness,  his  benevo- 
lence. During  the  prevalence  of  cholera  several 
cases  of  that  disease  occurred  in  the  family  in 
which  I  boarded,  and  came  under  his  treatment. 
The  patients  were  young  children,  and  it  was  de- 
lightful to  mark  the  solicitude  he  felt  for  them,  the 
sympathy  he  manifested  for  the  friends,  the  ten- 
derness and  love  with  which  he  watched  over  the 
little  sufferers  or  received  them  to  his  arms,  and 
his  serene  countenance,  which  was  enough  of  itself 
"  to  purge  a  pestilence;"  finally,  to  mark  the  suc- 
cess of  his  treatment. 

His  moral  influence  was  good.  He  was  reared,  I 
believe,  under  Baptist  influence;  but  after  his  mar- 
riage, which  occurred  in  1806,  he  usually  attended 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of  which,  during 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  was  a  con- 
sistent member.  He  always  entertained  a  profound 
veneration  for  God  and  respect  for  the  Bible,  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  Church.  I  heard  him  deliver  a 
set  of  Sabbath  morning  lectures,  in  the  hall  of  the 
Cincinnati  College,  to  his  medical  class,  and  such 
others  as  desired  to  attend.  One  of  these  was  on 
the  Bible — its  perfection,  its  grandeur,  its  title  to 
universal  acceptation;  another  on  the  Sabbath;  a 
third  on  temperance;  a  fourth  on  gaming — its 
causes  and  fearful  consequences;  another  on  Sab- 
bath reading,  in  which  he  enumerated  a  long  list 
of  works  in  theology,  showing  himself  as  familiar 
with  theological  as  with  medical  literature.  I 
never  heard  him  advance  any  heterodox  opinion, 
or  recommend  any  theological  work  but  such  as 
orthodox  divines  approve.  He  had  no  bigotry. 
Though  he  admired  chiefly  the  grand,  unsurpassed 
literature  of  the  English  Church,  he  could  do  jus- 
tice to  others.  For  example,  he  often  remarked 
that  he  thought  the  Methodist  preachers  the  most 
truly  eloquent  men  in  the  country.     His  regard  for 
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sacred  things  was  not  that  of  the  politician;  he 
saw,  he  felt  their  divinity;  and  it  was  not  so  much 
because  he  would  have  the  world  virtuous  and 
happy  that  he  recommended  the  Bible,,  as  because 
he  believed  it  to  be  true.  In  January,  1845,  he 
writes,  in  the  medical  journal  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  editors,  as  follows — he  is  speaking  of 
the  Bible:  "A  faith  in  its  wisdom  as  a  book  of 
mere  human  origin,  such  a  faith  as  its  careful 
study  will  never  fail  to  inspire,  may  exert  on  the 
character  of  the  individual  the  most  genial  influ- 
ence. Under  this  view  of  its  power  it  is  that  we 
recommend  it  to  all  who  desire  to  cultivate  their 
moral  sentiments,  their  social  feelings,  and  their 
manners.  If  it  should  not  succeed,  the  case  is 
hopeless.  The  deductions  of  moral  philosophy 
will  in  vain  essay  to  mold  the  heart  which  has 
resisted  the  sublime  and  simple  precepts  of  the 
Bible.  But  there  are  higher  and  holier  considera- 
tions, to  which  we  now  ascend.  The  Bible  declares 
itself  a  book  of  revelation  on  the  destiny  and  duty 
of  man.  If  this  be  a  fact,  its  profound  and  dili- 
gent study  must  be  the  duty  of  every  man.  But 
here  steps  in  skepticism,  and  pronounces  that,  as 
it  does  not  know  that  such  was  its  origin,  it  is 
under  no  obligation  to  study  it.  Now,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  when  Dr.  Jenner  published  to  the  world 
that  cow-pox  was  a  preventive  of  small-pox,  and 
would  preserve  the  vaccinated,  the  profession  at 
large  had  cherished  the  same  skepticism,  and  re- 
fused to  read  his  book,  would  they  have  been  guilt- 
less ?  Would  not  the  lives  of  the  victims  of  small- 
pox have  been  required  at  their  hands  ?  Do  we  not 
carefully  examine  every  new  system  of  medicine 
before  we  condemn  it?  Is  it  not  according  to  the 
plainest  dictates  of  common  sense  that  Ave  should 
do  so?  What  is  the  firm  fabric  of  modern  medi- 
cine, but  the  combined  materials  which  a  critical 
examination  of  all  the  books  that  have  been  writ- 
ten for  more  than  two  thousand  years  has  extracted 
from  so  many  masses  of  error,  and  perpetuated  to 
the  present  time  ?  Why,  then,  apply  a  different  rule 
to  the  Bible  ?" 

When  he  became  a  subject  of  grace,  and  united 
with  the  Church  on  profession  of  his  faith,  he  man- 
ifested a  remarkable  change  in  spirit;  he  seemed 
all  at  once  to  pass  from  the  heroic  character  to  the 
Christian.  Once  "  daring  and  active,  quick  in  his 
sensibilities,  jealous  of  his  fame,  eager  in  his  at- 
tachments, inflexible  in  his  purposes,  violent  in  his 
resentments;"  now  "meek,  yielding,  complying, 
forgiving,  not  prompt  to  act  but  willing  to  suffer, 
silent  and  gentle  under  rudeness  and  insult,  sueing 
for  reconciliation  when  others  would  demand  sat- 
isfaction, giving  way  to  the  pushes  of  impudence, 
conceding  and  indulgent  to  the  prcy'udices.  the 
wrongheadodness,  the  intractability  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  do." 

His  private  virtues  were  as  notable  as  his  public 
labors:  as  a  friend  faithful,  as  a  father  affectionate, 
as  a  husband  most  attached  and  loving.  1  would 
not,  if  I  could,  lift  up  the  vail  to  .show  his  private 


hours,  but  I  know  enough  to  utter  what  I  have.  It 
was  his  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  a  most  lovely 
woman — a  niece  of  General  Mansfield — in  1826, 
when  he  had  scarce  reached  his  prime.  The  loss 
of  a  wife  is  a  most  appalling  one.  It  is  awful  to 
follow  to  the  grave  a  father  or  mother,  worse  to 
yield  up  to  the  arms  of  death  a  child;  but  neither 
of  these  bereavements  can,  perhaps,  be  compared 
to  the  burial  of  a  wife.  When  this  wife  has  been 
regarded  with  romantic  affection,  how  shall  it  be 
endured?  And  such  was  the  love  of  Dr.  Drake 
for  his  bosom  companion.  In  treating  of  pulmo- 
nary diseases  he  sometimes  alluded  to  her  in  strains 
fitted  to  draw  tears  from  every  eye.  Dr.  Darwin — 
in  that  strange  book,  the  Zoonomia — says,  that  the 
more  happy  a  man  is  in  domestic  life  the  more 
certainly  and  speedily  will  he  escape  from  widow- 
hood, should  he  fall  into  it;  but  the  world  does 
not  indorse  the  opinion.  If  it  be  true,  it  certainly 
needs  qualification.  It  is  right  that  a  man  who 
loses  his  companion  should  seek  to  replace  her; 
but  it  is  also  right  that  he  should  show  a  decent 
respect  to  her  memory,  and  allow  a  season  for 
grief  before  he  returns  to  joy.  Where  affection  for 
a  first  Avife  is  intense,  there,  is  generally  an  unwill- 
ingness to  contract  a  second  matrimonial  alliance; 
the  grief  occasioned  by  the  loss  is  overwhelming, 
and  bears  the  mourner  onward  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  Dr.  Drake  never  married  a  second  time, 
although  he  moved  in  a  circle  in  which  he  could 
have  found  many  a  lady  well  worthy  of  his  hand. 
He  grieved  over  his  loss  till  he  died,  not  with  mur- 
muring, not  without  hope,  but  with  a  chastened, 
abiding,  luxurious  grief. 

In  conclusion:  we  have  in  Dr.  Drake  an  ex- 
ample of  a  self-educated  man.  Let  no  one  despair 
because  he  does  not  enjoy  collegiate  training;  let 
no  one  presume  because  he  does.  Although  a  man 
may  rise  to  the  highest  eminence  by  his  own  un- 
aided exertions,  let  him  not  despise  aids.  He  will 
find  difficulties  enough  in  the  great  battle  of  life 
to  develop  all  his  energies.  Dr.  Drake,  after  he  had 
placed  himself  upon  a  par  with  his  best  compet- 
itors, crossed  the  mountains  to  attend  medical  lec- 
tures, and  accepted,  with  becoming  pride,  a  medical 
diploma.  He  had  three  qualities  Avhich  Avill  sooner 
or  later  make  any  man  great:  1.  Industry.  He  la- 
bored assiduously;  he  investigated  thoroughly;  he 
left  no  stone  unturned  till  he  got  to  the  bottom 
of  his  subject.  2.  Unity  of  aim.  He  was  a  man 
of  one  work.  Although  he  studied  other  books 
besides  those  of  medicine,  he  made  them  subordi- 
nate, and  even  tributary  to  it.  Although  he  took 
an  interest  in  common  schools,  in  colleges,  in  rail- 
roads, in  temperance;  in  fine,  in  every  enterprise 
which  promised  to  advance  the  interests  or  hap- 
piness of  the  community,  he  never  forgot  that  he 
was  a  physician;  he  never  forsook  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  or  the  pillow  of  the  dying.  He  was  not  at- 
tracted from  the  path  of  duty  by  the  fascinatioiis 
of  politics,  the  allurements  of  trade,  or  the  golden 
visions  of  speculation;  he  was  not  repelled  from  it 
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by  the  ingratiUide  of  patients,'  the  power  of  pesti- 
lence, or  IIh;  ravatjcH  of  qua<:kt;ry.  Coufident  in 
hi8  principifH  and  his  practici*,  ho  clung  to  them 
to  the  last  in  failh  and  hoju*.  Hud  he  turned  his 
attention  to  politics,  he  would  have  been  distin- 
guished; he  was  a  great  rnan,  not  merely  a  great 
physicUin:  his  greatness  did  not  depend  upon  those 
qualities  or  conibinations  which  peculiarly  fit  men 
for  medical  and  surgical  practice,  b»it  upon  those 
which  make  men  great  in  any  sphere,  particularly 
the  parliamentary.  At  Washington  he  might  have 
placed  himself  beside  Clay  or  Ewing — the  former 
of  whom  he  resembled  in  many  points  of  char- 
acter; but  he  was  wedded  to  his  profession.  He 
•  was  right;  he  might  have  acquired  more  ephemeral 
fame,  more  pecuniary  reward;  but  he  needed  no 
stronger  stimulus  to  exertion,  no  higher  sphere  of 
usefulness,  than  his  profession  afforded  him — no 
loftier  name  than  posterity  will  award  him — no 
richer  benison  than  the  gratitude  of  a  suflFering 
race.  3.  He  had  moral  principle.  Without  this 
he  might  have  been  distinguished  but  not  beloved. 
I  doubt,  however,  whether  he  would  have  acquired 
distinction;  for  I  believe  that  both  his  industry  and 
his  professional  devotion  were  mainly  due  to  his 
moral  principles.  These,  too,  preserved  him  from 
many  temptations,  especially  in  early  life.  For- 
merly the  bottle  was  presented  to  the  physician 
wherever  he  went,  and  thousands  fell  beneath  its 
power — thousands,  too,  who  had  talents  equal  to 
those  of  Drake.  Moral  and  religious  feeling  bore 
him  up  against  intemperance  as  well  as  many  other 
fashionable  vices,  and  carried  him  onward  through 
years  of  buoyant  health  to  a  green  and  goodly  old 
age.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  still  lived  had  he 
not  prescribed  for  himself  in  his  last  illness — an 
imprudence  to  which  physicians  are  too  prone. 
I  am  told  that  he  committed  the  same  mistake 
as  Dr.  Rush  did  under  similar  circumstances:  he 
bled  himself,  even  under  the  protest  of  medical 
friends,  and  soon  sank  down  into  a  typhoid  state. 
He  died — November  5,  1852 — leaving  his  great 
work  unfinished;  but  he  died  in  tranquillity  and 
in  the  Christian's  hope.  I  say  he  died,  and  yet  he 
did  not  die; 

For  "  is  he  dead,  whose  glorious  mind 

Lifts  thine  on  high? 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 

Is  not  to  die!"' 

Rather  let  us  say,  he  is  fallen — not  as  the  rain-drops 
on  the  mountain's  side,  soon  to  pass  away — not  as 
the  avalanche,  to  carry  destruction  in  its  descent; 
but  as  the  tree  falls  in  due  season,  to  fatten  the  earth 
with  its  fruits  and  scatter  wide  its  seeds — seeds 
which  the  winds  and  the  waters  shall  bear  away,  to 
germinate  and  bring  forth  in  climes  which  have 
never  known  the  parent  trunk:  and  yet  he  has  not 
fallen  like  the  tree,  to  perish  from  the  earth  which 
it  has  blest;  he  is  transplanted  to  the  paradise  of 
God,  to  bloom  forever  by  the  river  of  life.  Who 
has  caught  the  mantle  of  this  ascended  medical 
prophet  ? 
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I  LOVK  the  glorious  light  of  morn, 

As  it  breaks  on  the  eastern  sky. 
With  its  glowing  tints,  and  its  smih-  n^w  born, 

And  its  liopeful  prophecy; 
Its  first  faint  flush  is  as  fair  to  me 
As  beauty  itself  can  ever  be. 
I  love  the  blaze  of  tlte  glorious  sun, 

As  he  sits  on  his  burning  throne. 
While  his  restless  chariot  dashes  on 

Through  the  depths  of  space  alone; 
Yet  not  alone,  for  the  planets  fair 
Are  dancing  around  him  everywhere. 

I  love  the  light  of  a  gladsome  eye. 

Lit  up  from  the  soul  within. 
Like  a  spirit-beam  from  the  far-off  sky, 

Unmarred  by  the  power  of  sin; 
Its  flash  of  living  fire  reveals 
What  the  spirit  knows,  what  the  spirit  feels. 
I  love  the  dew-drops  on  the  flowers, 

The  rainbow  in  the  sky, 
The  song  of  birds  in  summer  bowers, 

And  the  zephyr  sighing  by; 
But  my  spirit  sinks  when  the  tempest  fling.s 
Over  all  that  is  bright  his  shadowy  wings. 
My  sensitive  nature  stands  aghast 

At  the  roar  of  the  thunder  loud. 
The  lightning's  flash,  and  the  fearful  blast, 

As  they  leap  from  the  angry  cloud. 
Like  Israel  of  old,  I  am  ready  to  cry, 
"Let  Moses — not  God — speak,  lest  I  die  I" 
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Dear  home !  thy  name  to  me  is  sweet, 

Like  music  heard  at  midnight  hour. 
When  every  prattling  tongue  is  still. 

And  dew  has  moistened  every  flower. 
Thy  name,  like  some  green,  spreading  tree 

For  weary  trav'lers  kindly  given. 
Reminds  me  oft  of  purer  joys. 

And  ray  delightful  home  in  heaven. 
Thy  name  is  like  some  lonely  star, 

Oft  shedding  light  through  darkest  gloom, 
To  cheer  the  weary  pilgrim  on. 

While  journeying  to  the  lowly  tomb. 
Thy  name,  it  charms  this  gloomy  breast 

Like  organ  notes  the  Christian's  heart, 
Wlien  longing  for  that  brighter  place 

Where  those  that  love  shall  never  part. 
Thy  name,  to  me,  like  that  dear  shrine 

Where  first  I  bowed  to  seek  my  God, 
Will  to  this  pensive  heart  be  sweet 

Till  I  am  laid  beneath  the  sod. 
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BT   PBOFESSOR   'WILI.IAM   WELLS. 


Not  far  from  the  old  city  o£  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  lies  a  charming  region  between  the  rivers 
Rhine  and  Maine,  diversified  with  hills,  plains,  and 
valleys,  known  as  the  country  of  the  Taunus 
Mountains.  No  people  are  more  fond  of  enjoy- 
ment in  the  open  air  than  the  good  folks  of  old 
Frankfort;  and  when  the  "spring-time  of  year" 
greets  them  with  its  joyous  smiles,  they  turn  out 
en  masse  to  enjoy  the  charms  of  nature  in  the  "  Tau- 
nus Region,"  as  they  always  designate  it. 

For  several  weeks  we  had  been  confined  in 
Frankfort,  listening  to  the  mystifications  of  Ger- 
man politicians  in  the  then  existing  house  of  Par- 
liament, now  defunct — "peace  be  to  its  ashes!" — and 
our  brains  had  become  so  perfectly  muddled  with 
transcendental  philosophy  applied  to  politics,  that 
a  counteracting  agent  seemed  absolutely  necessary 
to  prevent  a  total  destruction  of  our  mental  equilib- 
rium. We,  therefore,  resolved."  to  let  nature  eftect 
a  cure,"  and  provided  with  a  traveling  sachel  to 
swing  over  the  shoulders,  a  stout  staff,  and  a  good 
companion,  w^e  started  on  a  pedestrian  tour  through 
the  Taunus  Mountains. 

A  pleasant  tramp  of  ten  miles  brings  us  to  the 
capital  of  the  principality  of  Homburg — the  town 
of  Homburg.  This  principality  is  so  petty  an 
affair,  that  a  good  sized  farm  of  a  western  Hoosier 
would  not  sufter  by  a  comparison;  still  it  is  gov- 
erned by  its  own  prince,  who,  of  course,  thinks 
himself  as  important  as  any  of  the  almost  countless 
princes  of  the  father-land.  These  petty  princes 
would  more  appropriately  be  denominated  leeches, 
as  they  emphatically  drain  the  country  of  its  life- 
blood.  The  Prince  of  Homburg  has  so  small  a  ter- 
ritory, from  which  to  draw  a  revenue  for  his  sup- 
port, that  he  has  been  obliged  to  resort  to  a  most 
disgraceful  means  of  increasing  his  income.  The 
capital  of  his  domains  is  situated  in  a  perfect 
paradise  of  nature,  surrounded  by  the  most  en- 
chanting scenery  of  the  Taunus  Mountains,  and 
enriched  by  a  large  number  of  mineral  springs, 
whose  medical  waters  have  a  great  reputation. 
These  have  given  rise  to  the  "baths  of  Homburg;" 
and  art  has  vied  with  nature  in  making  the  baths  a 
very  favorite  place  of  resort  of  a  certain  class  of 
German  and  Russian  nobility.  "  So  far  so  good." 
The  grounds  around  the  springs  are  laid  out  ac- 
cording to  the  most  approved  taste;  charming  little 
Gothic  cottages  and  rustic  bowers  fill  every  nook, 
and  invite  the  weary  to  repose  or  to  a  social  chat. 
Affable  waiters  are  ready  to  dip  water  from  every 
spring  and  hand  it  to  the  stranger,  and  even  the 
people  of  the  town  are  ever  ready  to  show  every 
new-comer  all  the  attractions.  On  the  main  lawn 
is  a  large  pavilion,  in  whicli,  at  certain  hours  of 
the  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening,  is  seated  one 
of  the  best  orchestras  in  Germany,  discoursing 
sweet  music.  The  lawn  itself  is  covered  with  seats 
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and  chairs,  so  that  one  can  sit  in  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  be  hid  in  a  thicket,  or  lounge  in  a  bower  and 
listen  or  be  lulled  to  sleep.  In  front  of  the  lawn  is 
a  magnificent  building  bearing  the  appearance  of  a 
hotel.  In  this  are  given,  during  the  season,  free 
concerts,  free  balls,  and,  sometimes,  it  is  said,  even 
free  dinners,  served  up  in  sumptuous  style.  In 
short,  the  stranger  is  bewildered  at  all  this  beauty, 
pleasure,  and  generosity.  But  how  very  true  it  is 
that  vice  clothes  itself  in  the  garb  of  virtue  to  effect 
its  most  insidious  aims!  Homburg  is  a  "gambling 
hell,"  and  all  these  excitements  are  but  the  songs 
of  the  sirens  charming  the  victim  to  ruin.  Enter 
the  magnificent  "  Casino,"  as  the  gambling  edifice 
is  termed.  In  its  public  saloons  are  long  tables 
covered  with  green  baize,  and  provided  with  appa- 
ratus for  playing  games,  whose  names  it  is  an  honor 
not  to  know.  At  the  head  of  each  table  sits  a  per- 
son who  is  termed  the  "banker,"  and  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  gather  into  the  "bank"  the  money  of 
those  who  lose,  and  to  pay  out  to  those  who  win. 
For  this  purpose  he  is  provided  with  a  sort  of  rake, 
with  which  he  rakes  in  the  gold  pieces  that  lie  lost 
on  unlucky  numbers,  as  indifferently  as  if  they 
were  beans  or  buttons.  The  banker  sits  at  his 
table  a  certain  number  of  hours,  and  the  game  goes 
on  like  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  whether  the  players- 
be  few  or  many.  The  crowds  around  the  tables 
come  and  go  according  to  the  excitement  of  the 
game;  that  is,  according  as  players  play  high  or 
low,  for  thousands  may  be  lost  or  won  without 
drawing  a  syllable  from  the  fortunate  or  unfortu- 
nate. The  practiced  gambler  loses  or  wins  with 
the  most  stoic  indifference  depicted  on  his  counte- 
nance, and  with  features  as  fixed  as  the  marble. 

The  first  evening  of  our  stay  at  Homburg  we 
stepped  into  the  beautifully  decorated  hall  of  the 
"Casino"  to  obtain  a  night  view  of  the  same 
scenes.  Every  thing  bore  the  appearance  of  inno- 
cent enjoyment.  In  a  distant  gallery  a  few  musical 
instruments  were  playing  pleasing  symphonies  just 
loud  enough  not  to  interrupt  conversation;  but  so 
to  mufile  the  voices  that  each  group  or  couple  might 
not  be  overheard  by  the  other.  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen were  promenading,  or  sitting  and  chatting 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  silent  groups 
about  the  gaming-tables.  As  we  approached  one 
of  the  latter,  a  man  of  marked  appearance,  about 
forty  years  of  age,  had  just  taken  his  seat,  and  was 
adjusting  a  lame  limb  on  a  handsome  crutch.  His 
features  were  so  rigid  that  they  seemed  to  cling  to 
the  very  bones,  and  the  muscles  of  his  face  were 
scarcely  more  than  skin;  but  his  eyes  gleamed 
from  their  hollow  sockets  with  a  steady  glance, 
that  told  how  many  a  night  they  had  watched  the 
turn  of  a  card,  the  throw  of  the  dice,  or  the  revo- 
lution of  a  roulette.  All  eyes  were  turned  on  him, 
and  he  was  evidently  well  known.  In  a  moment 
he  drew  out  a  roll  and  placed  it  on  number  five. 
"What  has  he  staked?"  whispered  we  to  a  neigh- 
bor. "  A  thousand  francs  in  gold,"  was  the  reply; 
"  he  never  plays  with  any  thing  less,  and  always 
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brings  it  wrapped  up  for  llic  Hake  of  convenionce." 
OthcrH  nroiind  him,  knowing  his  skill  and  keen- 
ness, risked  ]arf((!  siinm  on  tlie  same  figure.  When 
all  were  ready  the  wheel  !iirne<l  hlowly;  five  did 
not  conie  round,  and  llie  banker's  rake  drew  all  the 
stakes  into  liis  bank.  It  had  no  other  visible  effect 
on  the  stoic  than  to  induce  him  to  lay  down  another 
roll  in  the  most  unconcerned  manner.  His  satel- 
lites followed  him,  and  again  all  lost.  He  played 
again  and  again  without  success,  his  admirers  grad- 
ually leaving  him  as  rats  desert  a  sinking  ship. 
At  last  he  lay  down  the  tenth  roll,  solitary  and 
alone,  the  excitement  on  the  faces  of  the  bystand- 
ers being  intense — his  features  unmoved.  The  rake 
again  took  it.  He  rose  as  calmly  as  from  a  busi- 
ness calculation,  and  limped  away  on  his  crutch. 
The  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  on  him  till  he  left  the 
saloon,  when  a  person  beside  us  remarked,  "Last 
evening  he  won  twenty  thousand  francs;  but  when 
luck  turns  against  him  he  never  lets  the  bank  have 
more  than  ten  at  a  time."  "  He  seems  very  lame," 
we  remarked.  "Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "he  was 
lamed  in  a  duel."  To  ourselves  he  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  a  miserable,  unhappy,  and  hardened  wretch, 
■who  has  run  an  awful  career  of  vice  and  excess. 
If  the  features  be  the  index  of  the  man,  we  should 
suppose  him  destitute  of  every  joy  that  enlivens 
our  existence  here  on  earth,  and  without  a  thought, 
much  less  a  hope,  of  the  future. 

But  we  "were  destined  to  be  the  witness  of  a  still 
more  painful  scene,  and  we  describe  it  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  vice  is  in  itself  so  hideous  that  to 
uncloak  it  is  to  instill  a  horror  of  its  deformity. 

The  next  prominent  personage  that  appeared  at 
the  table  was  a  woman  of  about  forty,  richly  dressed, 
and  leading  by  the  hand  a  little  boy  of  twelve — her 
own  son.  Placing  the  child  in  front  of  her,  she 
drew  out  a  gold  snuff-box  filled  with  gold  pieces, 
and  directed  him  to  lay  one  on  a  certain  number. 
In  short,  she  was  teaching  her  own  child  the  pro- 
fession of  a  gambler!  But  she  was  a  poor  precept- 
ress; for  in  her  countenance  played  all  the  passions 
of  a  fiend.  Neither  she  nor  the  child  could  brook 
their  losses — for  it  seemed  to  be  an  unlucky  night — 
with  any  degree  of  composure.  As  piece  after 
piece  w^as  taken  from  her,  she  seemed  to  suffer  all 
the  tortures  of  the  rack,  every  muscle  quivering, 
every  nerve  conveying  a  pang  to  the  brain.  At 
last,  goaded  beyond  endurance,  she  seized  the  box, 
still  containing  a  few  pieces,  and  grasping  her  child 
by  the  hand,  rushed  from  the  hall  as  if  followed  by 
a  demon;  but  she  bore  one  in  her  breast  from  which 
she  could  not  escape,  and  which  gnawed  at  her 
very  soul.  A  mother  teaching  her  own  offspring  to 
gamble  was  a  depravity  of  human  nature  which  we 
confess  we  were  not  prepared  to  witness.  But  that 
mother  was  a  warning  indeed!  For  he  must  be 
harder  in  heart  than  most  of  men,  who  would  not 
learn  from  it  a  lesson  for  life. 

What  we  have  thus  far  described,  is  so  public 
that  one  who  visits  Homburg  can  hardly  avoid  see- 
ing it.     But  in  the  same  building  are  private  rooms 


where  fortunes  are  gambled  away  in  a  single  throw; 
yea,  even  a  wife'.s  jewelry,  even  the  very  house  and 
home  that  protect  a  wife  and  children.  Women,  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  have  been  known  to 
stake  their  very  Wardrobe,  and  to  be  left  with 
scarcely  a  garment  to  their  name.  And,  strange  as 
it  may  sound  to  an  American  ear,  niany  of  them 
are  ladies  of  rarjk,  fashion,  and  so-called  respecta- 
bility; for  in  the  gay  circles  of  the  continent  it  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  for  ladies  to  spend  much  of 
their  time  at  the  gaming-table.  Few  of  them  in- 
dulge in  it  in  a  place  so  public  as  Homburg;  but 
the  ladies  of  the  Russian  and  Polish  nobility  are 
said  to  be  profitable  visitors. 

Dark  and  repulsive  as  all  this  must  seem,  there 
is  still  a  darker,  yea,  a  densely  dark  side  to  be 
seen.  These  unchanging  features,  these  stoic  coun- 
tenances, and  that  perfect  indifference,  "which  seem 
the  gambler's  pride,  are  all  deceit.  Go  with  us, 
reader,  and  we  will  prove  it.  Pass  with  us  over 
that  gently  sloping  lawn,  see  its  gay  groups  scat- 
tered among  its  bowers  and  on  its  turf,  listen  to  the 
sweet  and  soothing  sounds  of  bland  and  gentle 
music,  and  before  they  have  died  away  on  the  ear 
we  will  enter  yonder  dark  and  somber  grove. 
Yes,  well  may  you  exclaim,  "  What  a  contrast !" 
It  is,  indeed,  a  contrast — a  dismal,  gloomy  place — 
and  well  it  may  be,  for  it  is  the  gambler's  last  re- 
treat. Hither  he  hastens  with  a  thousand  furies 
lacerating  his  soul;  with  a  thousand  demons  goad- 
ing him  to  despair,  and  wrangling  for  his  crushed 
spirit.  All  is  lost,  even  honor;  and  a  gambler's 
honor  is  the  last  semblance  of  virtue  that  he  clings 
to.  When  that  is  gone,  he  is  a  penniless  wretch, 
and  in  this  grove  he  gladly  embraces  a  gambler's 
fate — a  suicide's  grave.  No  longer  ago  than  yes- 
terday, a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  left  the  wife  of 
his  bosom  and  the  children  of  his  heart,  and  under 
yonder  tree  placed  the  pistol  to  his  forehead,  leav- 
ing them  no  other  legacy  than  his  deep  and  indeli- 
ble dishonor.  But  it  is  no  unusual  occurrence. 
His  associates  talk  about  it  to-day  at  dinner,  re- 
count the  losses  that  drove  him  to  the  rash  deed, 
and  to-morrow  forget  it,  if,  perchance,  the  morrow 
may  not  afford  another  victim. 

We  have  wandered  from  our  starting-point  mate- 
rially, and  the  reader  may  well  inquire,  "  What  has 
the  Prince  of  Homburg  to  do  with  all  this?"  We 
reply,  that  this  entire  gambling  establishment  is 
carried  on  by  a  company  under  the  firm  of  "Blanc, 
Brothers."  These  men  have  a  privilege  from  the 
Prince  to  make  Homburg  a  gambling  center  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  For  this  the  Prince  re- 
ceives the  nice  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  priv- 
ilege, the  magnificent  edifice,  fixtures,  adorned 
grounds,  etc.,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  also. 
The  immense  profits  of  the  establishment  may  be 
conceived,  from  the  fact  that  the  company  can  afford 
such  terms  and  still  coin  money.  Indeed,  these 
gambling  establishments  are  a  disgrace  to  Germany, 
and  a  bane  to  all  the  watering-places  in  the  country. 
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Baden  Baden,  the  Saratoga  of  Germany,  is  infested 
with  a  powerful  body  of  gamblers,  and  hardly  any 
place  of  resort  is  free  from  them;  but  none  are  so 
completel}'  dependent  on  the  gamblers  for  support 
as  is  Homburg. 

We  started,  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  for  a 
tour  among  the  Taunus  Mountains,  and  the  reader 
no  doubt  considers  it  high  time  that  we  get  about 
it;  but  our  apology  is  that  Homburg  is  on  the  way. 
Leaving  the  town,  we  pass  through  handsome 
grounds  and  beautiful  walks  in  the  suburbs,  and 
soon  find  ourselves  in  shady  avenues  leading  to 
places  of  resort.  One  is  the  avenue  to  "  Luther's 
Oak;"  another  to  the  "Hunter's  Lodge,"  with  park 
and  deer.  Passing  by  these,  we  commence  the  as- 
cent of  the  king  of  the  Taunus  Mountains, 

THE  FELDBERG. 

It  is  the  highest  among  the  group,  and  the  crown 
of  the  whole.  It  is  nearly  three  thousand  feet  in 
hight,  and  the  most  elevated  mountain  in  Middle 
Germany.  Its  ascent  is  remarkably  gentle,  and  the 
summit  is  so  broad  and  level  that  it  is  a  great  place 
of  resort  for  popular  festivals  or  celebrations. 
Sometimes  all  the  gymnastic  associations  of  the 
surrounding  region  will  have  a  general  rendezvous 
on  its  summit,  there  to  contend  for  a  grand  prize. 
They  all  proceed  thither  a-foot,  taking  provisions 
along  for  a  general  rejoicing  when  the  exercises  are 
over  and  the  prizes  are  awarded.  The  lasses  al- 
ways accompany  these  excursions,  with  baskets  on 
their  arms  to  feed  the  hungry;  and  when  they  have 
performed  this  duty,  they  gather  leaves  from  the 
noble  oaks  of  the  Feldberg,  and  weave  garlands  for 
the  victors.  Again:  the  children  of  the  schools 
have  a  grand  picnic  here,  at  which  fathers  and 
mothers  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  as  much  as  the 
children.  In  short,  there  is  no  place  for  the  Frank- 
forters  like  the  summit  of  the  Feldberg;  indeed,  its 
name  bears  its  character — the  Feldberg  is  literally 
the  "Field  Mountain;"  that  is,  the  mountain  with  a 
field  or  plain  on  its  summit,  and  this  contains  nearly 
one  hundred  acres  of  land.  The  only  object  that 
breaks  tlie  regularity  of  its  surface,  is  an  immense 
rock  tliirteen  feet  in  hight  and  twenty  paces  in  cir- 
cumference. The  sides  of  this  mighty  mass  of 
stone  are  completely  blackened  by  the  watch-fires 
that  are  at  times  kindled  near  it  by  parties  that  as- 
cend to  the  summit  during  the  night  to  enjoy  the 
sunrise,  and  build  a  fire  to  counteract  the  chilly  air 
of  the  early  morning. 

This  rock  bears  the  name  of  "Brunhilden's  bed," 
and  with  it  is  connected  one  of  the  strange  German 
myths  that  give  increased  interest  to  nearly  every 
remarkable  natural  phenomenon. 

Odin,  the  god  of  war  and  victory,  had  chosen 
Brunhild,  on  account  of  lier  valor,  as  one  of  the 
maidens  who  should  bear  his  shield;  but  he  soon 
envied  Brunhild  her  victories,  and  their  friendship 
died  away.  He  ordered  her  to  leave  liis  band  of 
shield-bearers  and  become  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
warriors,  that  she  might  learn  to  obey.  She  refused 
to  marry  till  she  could  find  a  consort  who  knew  no 


fear — preferring  death  to  life  with  a  timid  heart. 
On  perceiving  her  obstinacy,  Allfater,  one  of  the 
inferior  gods,  thrust  a  narcotic  thorn  into  her  fore- 
head, and  she  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  while  clothed 
in  her  coat  of  mail.  And  every  thing  in  her  castle 
that  breathed  the  breath  of  life  slept  with  her,  man 
or  beast.  The  cows  in  the  stable  bent  their  knees 
and  fell  asleep;  the  hounds  stretched  out  their 
limbs  and  slept;  the  pigeons  on  the  roof  and  the 
flies  on  the  wall  were  wrapped  in  sweet  and  pro- 
found slumber.  And  thus  they  slept  for  fifty  years, 
and  no  one  could  rouse  them;  for  a  magic  flame 
sprang  up  around  the  castle,  and  man  could  not 
enter. 

But  Allfater  announced  that  whoever  would  ride 
through  the  fire  and  take  off  her  coat  of  mail  should 
be  her  lord  and  master.  Many  royal  scions  then 
came  from  time  to  time,  who  would  gladly  woo  and 
win  the  royal  maid;  but  when  they  saw  her  castle 
surrounded  by  a  glow  of  fire,  they  and  their  proud 
steeds  trembled,  and  many  rushed  into  the  arms  of 
death.  And  thus  things  remained  till  Siegfried 
came;  for  when  he  had  killed  the  dragon  his 
charger  bore  him  to  Brunhild's  castle.  He  saw 
the  magic  glow  around  its  walls  and  the  royal  ban- 
ner on  its  tower.  A  voice,  like  the  sweet  harmony 
of  the  nightingale,  seemed  borne  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  and  said  to  his  ear,  "  This  magic  fire  has 
lasted  fifty  years,  and  the  day  is  drawing  nigh 
when  it  shall  burn  no  more;  he  who  rides  through 
it  to  Brunhild's  couch  shall  be  her  lord  and 
consort." 

With  the  courage  of  a  lion  he  dashes  through  the 
hitherto  impenetrable  flames,  and  finds  the  castle 
in  the  deepest  repose.  The  brown  hunting-dogs 
were  snuffling  in  their  dreams,  and  the  pigeons 
were  still  hiding  their  heads  under  their  wings, 
and,  as  he  entered  the  house,  there  stood  the  cook 
with  his  right  arm  extended,  there  sat  the  maid 
picking  the  chickens,  and  the  kitchen  scullion  ap- 
parently hard  at  work.  In  the  chambers  all  heads 
were  bowed  down  with  slumber,  from  butler  to 
baker  and  the  army  of  servants.  The  flies  on  the 
walls  were  in  deep  slumber;  and  as  Siegfried  hast- 
ened on  all  that  he  encountered  slept,  slept,  slept. 
At  last  he  entered  Brunhild's  chamber,  and  there 
she  lay  buried  in  a  coat  of  mail.  One  dash  of  his 
sword  cuts  it  from  her  lovely  form,  and  there  she 
lies  beauteous  as  a  statue  of  Parian  marble,  limb 
for  limb.  Siegfried  bends  over  her  and  kisses  those 
matchless  lips.  Her  eyes  open,  and  with  astonish- 
ment he  leans  on  his  faithful  sword.  Eyes  gaze  on 
eyes  till  Brunhild  recognizes  the  brave  Siegfried, 
and  exclaims,  "Destiny  has  been  fulfilled;  none 
but  the  bravest  of  the  brave  could  pass  this  magic 
glow;  I  am  Siegfried's  bride!" 

A^ain  the  castle  teems  with  life;  the  cows  begin 
to  chew  the  cud,  the  hounds  spring  forth  with  cries 
of  joy,  the  flies  desert  the  walls  and  hum  and  buzz, 
and  the  pigeons  draw  forth  their  tiny  heads  from 
wings  of  down.  The  maid  picks  her  chickens,  and 
the   kitchen-boy  hurries   to  his  work — the   flames 
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spring  up,  and  Ihc  meat  Ix^gin.s  again  to  roast — all 
uncoiisciouH  that  fifty  years  of  deep  repose  liad  lain 
on  tliein  like  a  dream,  wliile  Siegfried  leads  his 
liapj)y  bride  to  tlio  liynuMical  altar.  'J'hiis  runs  tlie 
legend  of  tlie  Feldberg  tljat  lias  been  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  for  ages;  and  seldom  is  there  a 
celebration  on  its  snnimit  l)ut  that  little  groups  of 
juveniles  may  be  seen  eagerly  devouring  mother's 
Avords  while  relating  the  history  of  "  Brunhilden's 
bed." 

Leaving  the  Feldberg,  the  next  object  of  interest 
in  the  Taunus  region  is  the  remarkable  old  fortress 
of  Konigstein.  Its  magnificent  ruins  may  be  seen 
for  miles,  and  ■with  an  appetite  higlitened  by  the 
beauty  of  its  outlines,  "we  trudged  on  with  sachel 
and  staff  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  i)lay  on  its  dilapi- 
dated "walls  and  falling  battlenients.  A  retired 
merchant  from  Frankfort  has  purchased  the  grounds 
around  it  and  built  himself  a  cottage,  and  laid  out 
a  garden  under  the  very  shade  of  its  turrets.  And 
to  him  there  is  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  relate  to 
strangers  the  story  of  the  castle  of  Kftnigstein.  It 
Avas  once  the  stronghold  of  the  noble  race  of  Falk- 
enstein,  and  from  their  hands  passed  into  the  family 
of  Eppstein,  and  so  through  fortune  good  and  bad, 
till  the  French,  in  the  jeav  1800,  took  it  and  dis- 
mantled it.  Now  it  is  a  heap  of  ivy-bound  ruins, 
cherished  and  cared  for  only  by  a  retired  merchant, 
whom  the  acquisition  of  wealth  has  not  entirely 
unfitted  to  enjoy  its  romantic  history.  In  its  vicin- 
ity is  a  modest  inn,  that  receives  considerable  sup- 
port from  the  visitors  to  Konigstein,  and  thither 
we  retire  for  the  night,  with  appetites  and  limbs  in 
prime  condition  to  appreciate  all  the  creature  com- 
forts that  said  village  inn  may  afford. 

The  most  attractive  spot  in  the  "  Taunus  region  " 
is  the  celebrated  watering-place  known  as  Wiesba- 
den. It  is  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Naussau, 
and  the  residence  of  the  reigning  Duke.  It  has 
been  rendered  famous  by  the  spirited  author  of 
the  "Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens  of  Naussau." 
It  is,  in  m-any  senses  of  the  word,  a  capital,  and 
filled  Avith  mansions  of  elegant  and  luxurious  (inte- 
riors. It  has  acquired  its  importance  from  the 
mineral  springs  Avhich  abound  in  its  vicinity;  and 
during  the  summer  season  is  the  resort  of  the  nobil- 
ity, aristocracy,  and  democracy — divided  off  into 
classes  according  to  rank  and  capacity  of  pockets. 
The  waters  are  emphatically  hot  springs,  as  most 
of  them  Avould  scald  the  flesh,  and  some  even  crack 
glasses  Avhen  suddenly  immersed  in  them.  They 
were  known  to  Pliny  two  thousand  years  ago.  An 
old  saw  says  that  there  are  no  graveyards  in  "Weis- 
baden,  for  all  Avho  go  there  sick  are  sure  to  be 
cured.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  wealth,  and 
the  crowds  of  visitors,  during  the  summer  months, 
bring  to  it  no  small  amount  of  trade.  The  grounds 
and  parks  are  laid  off  Avith  great  taste,  and  adorned 
with  ponds  and  summer-houses  for  rovers  and 
loungers.  The  Casino— an  indispensable  accompa- 
niment of  a  German  watering-place — is  a  splendid 
building,  and  used,  as  all  such  buildings  are,  for 


concerts,  balls,  and  enterlainmcntB  of  various  kinds, 
not  to  forget  tlie  garjilng-tables;  for  a  German  Avater- 
ing-placc  is  never  complete  without  these,  although 
those  of  Weisljaden  an;  by  no  means  so  steeped  in 
crime  as  are  tliose  of  Ijomburg.  In  Weisbaden 
they  are  merely  a  part  of  the  fixtures  to  amuse  the 
indolent  and  .shave  the  uninitiated  on  a  small  scale. 
In  Ilomburg  they  are  the  very  existence  of  the 
place.  They  are  so  very  public  in  all  their  arrange- 
ments, that  no  one  seems  to  suspect  that  there  is 
any  thing  wrong  or  dishonorable  about  them;  and 
we  saAv  a  little  group  of  English  ladies  throwing 
franc  pieces  on  the  numbers  as  a  mere  pastime,  or 
curiosity  to  know  Avhether  they  would  Avin  or  lose, 
apparently  unconscious  how  extremely  low  such 
amusement  at  home  would  degrade  them. 

The  Avhole  Taunus  region  seems  to  be  a  country 
of  mineral  springs,  and  the  business  of  bottling 
and  exporting  the  waters  has  assumed  an  incredible 
importance.  Pa.ssing  from  Weisbaden  to  the  neigh- 
boring baths  of  SchAvalbach  and  Schlangenbad,  we 
wend  our  Avay  over  the  mountain  range,  at  whose 
foot  lies  the  former.  The  country  is  without  a  rival 
for  beauty,  and  thus  admirably  adapted  for  a  place 
of  resort  for  invalids;  inviting  to  shady  walks  in 
the  forest  or  romantic  tours  over  the  hills  and 
peaks.  From  one  of  the  summits  is  obtained  a 
charming  view  of  the  hunting  castle  or  lodge  of  the 
Duke.  Two  bronze  deer  guard  the  entrance,  and 
every  thing  within  that  can  be  composed  of  stag's 
horns  is  made  of  this  material — a  hunting  lodge  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term. 

Finally,  after  passing  over  hill  and  dale,  we 
reach  a  bold,  rocky  promontory,  and  gaze  down 
into  the  valley  and  meadows  of  Schwalbach.  The 
roofs  are  of  slate,  and  the  architecture  partakes  of 
a  rural  character,  while  the  guests  wander  about 
Avith  much  more  nonchalance  than  in  the  more  city- 
like "Weisbaden.  Schwalbach  seems  made  up  of 
fountains  or  springs.  On  entering,  the  first  that 
one  encounters  is  the  "  Wine  fountain,"  whose  wa- 
ters, one  is  bound  to  imagine,  taste  like  wine.  Far- 
ther off  in  the  meadow  is  "  Pauline's  fountain," 
elegantly  inclosed  with  stone  ornaments  and  roof. 
Steps  lead  doAvn  to  it,  and  a  sort  of  canopy  covers 
the  rotunda.  Still  farther  on  is  the  "Marriage 
fountain,"  whose  Avaters  are  eagerly  sought  after 
by  the  lads  and  lasses.  And  then  comes  the  Cha- 
lybeate fountain,  Avith  its  shady  promenade;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  no  end  to  them.  In  the  vicinity 
are  ruins  of  old  castles,  with  towers,  subterraneous 
dungeons,  etc.,  so  that  the  guests  have  no  lack  of 
inducement  to  visit  every  elevated  spot  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  range  through  every  portion  of 
this  little  paradise. 

Strange  stories  are  told  as  to  the  discovery  of 
these  waters;  but  the  one  which  gains  most  cre- 
dence in  the  legends  is,  that  a  sick  cow  which 
Avandered  from  the  herd  and  drank  of  them  was 
cured.  This  is,  at  least,  the  story  told  of  Schlan- 
genbad. The  name  of  the  latter  in  plain  English 
is  "snake-bath" — not  a  very  enticing   cognomen 
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for  the  fair  sex,  one  might  suppose;  and  still  it  is 
considered  the  bath  of  beauty,  on  account  of  the 
soft  and  velvet-like  character  "v\hich  it  imparts  to 
the  skin. 

Having  thus  pretty  thoroughly  explored  the  re- 
gion of  the  Taunus  Mountains,  and  paid  court  to 
most  of  their  attractions,  after  a  journey  of  three 
days  with  sachel  and  staff,  we  reentered  the  walls 
of  old  Frankfort,  to  make  another  effort  to  compre- 
hend the  lumbering  movements  of  the  German  Par- 
liament. 


EDWARD  GIBBO^i. 

A  LITTLE  figure,  with  a  large  head  and  small 
bones,  dressed  with  the  most  scrupulous  precision; 
the  buckles  shining  brightly  in  the  shoes,  the  wrist- 
bands carefully  turned  down,  the  periwig  hanging 
many  inches  below  the  shoulders,  the  breeches 
without  a  crease,  the  body  bending  forward,  the 
forefinger  stretched  out,  the  others  tapping  a  snuff- 
box; surely  this  must  be  the  picture  of  some  meek, 
smiling  old  courtier,  one  who  is  seen  in  every  draw- 
ing-room, at  every  whist-table,  with  nothing  but 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  bosom,  and 
nothing  but  the  prescriptions  of  etiquette  in  his 
head.  We  are  for  once  mistaken.  This  modest, 
richly  appareled  little  gentleman  is  one  of  the  most 
learned,  the  most  sarcastic,  the  most  wary  of  human 
beings;  this  is  Gibbon,  the  historian,  the  philoso- 
pher, the  skeptic,  whose  heart  was  engrossed  with 
the  love  of  literary  fame,  who  delighted  in  sneering 
at  what  men  most  reverence,  and  whose  genius 
shed  a  light  on  the  darkest  parts  of  mediaeval 
history. 

Few  autobiographies  are  more  pleasing  or  more 
valuable  than  Gibbon's  Memoirs  of  rmj  Life  and  Writ- 
iaigs.  Enough  is  said,  but  no  more  than  enough; 
and  he  has  left  us,  by  his  own  hand,  as  perfect  a 
picture  of  himself,  with  all  his  pride,  industry, 
vanity,  and  affectation,  as  he  has  drawn  of  any 
other  man  in  the  course  of  his  elaborate  history. 
One  who  has  written  about  five  thousand  octavo 
pages  on  the  lives  of  others,  may  be  permitted  to 
write  a  Jiundred  and  fifty  on  his  own. 

In  his  eleventh  year,  young  Edward  lost  his 
mother,  whom  he  did  not  profess  to  remember  with 
any  extraordinary  veneration.  We,  however,  on 
carefully  reviewing  his  life,  with  all  its  good  and 
evil,  can  not  but  think  that,  had  Gibbon's  mother 
been  spared,  he  might  have  been  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent being.  His  nature,  if  not  capable  of  any  very 
intense  affection,  was  far  from  inhuman:  it  was 
even  generous  and  sensitive  to  a  certain  depth;  it 
was  a  nature  for  which  a  mother's  care  might  have 
done  much.  Sin  has  chilled  our  nature;  we  need 
all  that  this  poor  world  affords  of  endearing  warmth 
to  thaw  tlie  ice  that  will  gather  round  our  hearts. 
A  literary  man,  especially,  must  have  had  a  moth- 
er's love;  a  mother's  tears  must  have  dropped  upon 
his  face,  a  mother's  voice  must  have  sung  him  to 


rest,  a  mother's  prayers,  even  amid  the  pompous 
systems  of  philosophy,  must  sometimes  be  remem- 
bered, a  mother's  form  must  now  and  then  appear 
in  his  dreams,  he  must  stand  at  times  by  his  moth- 
er's grave,  or  so  much  the  worse  for  him,  and  for 
the  many  of  whom  he  is  the  teacher.  Edward 
Gibbon  might  hold  religious  disputes  with  his  aunt; 
but  he  could  not  have  disputed  with  a  mother.  ' 
The  authority  of  an  aunt  is  nothing  over  a  young  ' 
mind,  compared  with  that  of  a  parent.  In  this 
instance,  there  was  an  unquiet,  curious  spirit  at 
work,  which  would  not  and  could  not  acquiesce, 
which  had  never  been  taught  how  to  venerate,  how 
to  cherish,  how  to  believe.  Thus  he  grew  up  a  i 
kind  of  literary  Ishmael,  hoping  nothing,  fearing 
nothing,  reverencing  nothing,  believing  nothing; 
and,  amid  the  dreary  desert  of  the  barren  eighteenth 
century,  went  on  his  way,  satisfied  that  religion 
was  but  a  many  colored  mirage,  amusing  the  eyes 
of  man  before  the  sand-storm  rolling  over  him  and 
ingulfing  him  forever. 

All  the  apology  for  his  faults  that  the  last  cen- 
tury affords  he  is  entitled  to  receive.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  he  would  have  been  outwardly  a 
Christian,  in  the  nineteenth  century  he  would  have 
also  been  a  nominal  conformist.  As  it  was,  he  had 
just  enough  of  honesty  to  declare  his  disbelief,  and 
not  enough  to  survey  every  part  of  that  ghastly 
temple  in  which  no  words  of  prayer  are  heard,  and 
on  the  altar  of  which  no  fire  is  burning. 

The  melancholy  experience  of  the  last  three  cen- 
turies shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  establish  again 
the  faith  that  has  been  once  unsettled.  We  ha%"e 
all  heard  of  a  road  to  belief  even  through  the 
marshes  of  infidelity;  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  a 
very  dangerous  road,  and  for  one  weary  traveler  who 
may  emerge  again  into  the  clear  light  of  heaven,  a 
thousand  will  assuredly  Avander  forever  in  the 
darkness.  A  stupid  school-master  was  in  the  habit 
of  discussing  with  his  pupils  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  refuting,  greatly  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, the  objections  of  unbelievers.  As  few  of 
his  scholars  were  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  nothing 
could  be  more  pernicious  than  such  controversies. 
Children  ought  never  to  doubt;  they  never  do  so 
till  foolish  parents  and  foolish  teachers  put  doubts 
into  their  heads  by  telling  them  there  is  no  cause 
for  doubt.  A  strange  feeling  will  come  to  the  young 
heart  when  a  conceited  pedant  turns  the  leaves  of 
the  Bible  over,  and  says,  "  it  is  true,"  "  it  must  be 
true,"  "it  proves  itself  to  be  true;"  and  then  aston- 
ishes his  little  charges  by  saying  that  men  have 
even  denied  it  to  be  true;  the  question,  in  spite  of 
the  pedagogue,  will  rise  to  the  lips  of  tlie  child, 
"Is  it  possible  that  man  can,  without  any  reason, 
disbelieve  what  ever}'  body  reverences,  the  great 
book  that  my  mother  first  taught  me  to  read,  tliat  I 
almost  know  by  heart,  that  I  peruse  every  evening, 
that  the  clergyman  preaches  from  every  Sunday,  can 
it  be  that  men  disbelieve  the  book  tliat  was  wriiteu 
by  God  ?"  Happy  the  child  that  has  never  doubted  ! 
Happy  the  child  that  oflBcious  blockheads  have  not 
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taught  lo  doubt,  while  piously  thinking  thoy  were 

Icaciiin^'  it.  to  believe  ! 

J''i-.)in  bis  .•arlicst  years  (iibbon  ^\  as  fond  of  relij^- 
iouH  dispiitaliou.  II inc.  ilia  lacryvuB.  Hiw  kind 
Hunt,  Catherine  I'orti'n— peace  to  the  good  crea- 
ture!—was  oflen  j)ushed  liard  by  the  objections  of 
the  acute  little  sickly  skeptic.  13olh  the  aunt  and 
the  nephew  have  now  gone  to  their  account,  and 
their  religious  contests  can  no  longer  occupy  their 

minds. 

After  all  the  weapons  of  controversy  had  been 
Avell  handled,  after  defending  every  inch  of  ground, 
Gibbon  was  at  length  induced  to  recant  his  errors, 
and  take  the  sacrament  in  the  Trotestant  Church. 
He  was  doubtless  at  the  time  sincere  in  his  profes- 
sions; but  his  belief,  unknown  to  himself,  was 
shaken  forever. 

A  hero  ought  to  have  an  iron  strength  of  mind.. 
The  hi.storian  was  made  of  far  different  material:  he 
was  not  a  man  to  face  much  danger  ff)r  any  cause; 
to  endure  misery  and  obloquy;  to  expose  himself 
to  the  bullets  of  hostile  enemies;  to  look  without 
blenching  on  the  dungeon  and  the  scaffold.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  inspire  patriotic  sentiments,  to 
sympathize  with  them  or  to  understand  them;  he 
could  only  sneer  at  the  martyr  and  the  patriot. 
From  him  the  oppressor,  the  conventualist,  had  lit- 
tle to  fear;  his  writings  are  not  the  winged  words 
that  fly  to  the  heart;  his  life  was  not  the  life  of  a 
hero.  His  skepticism  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
thing  he  was  earnest  about,  the  only  thing  in  which 
he  was  honest;  in  this  there  was  no  mistake. 

Gibbon  has  imbued  his  history  with  his  own 
spirit;  its  blemishes  are  the  blemishes  of  his  mind 
and  heart;  in  every  lineament  of  the  child  we  see 
the  features  of  its  parent. 

When  he  returned  to  Lausanne  for  the  last  time 
his  work  was  accomplished;  he  had  mixed  for  a 
short  while  again  with  the  world,  but  it  had  only 
made  him  more  contented  with  his  retirement;  new 
men,   new  faces    occupied   the   drawing-rooms   of 
London,  and  the  benches  of  Parliament,  and  the 
world  was  too  busy  to  pay  much  attention  even  to 
the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall.     He  had  left 
England  without  a  sigh,  and  again  hastened  back 
to  his  retreat;  as  his   health  was  good,   and  his 
library  full   of  books,  not   a  cloud    appeared   to 
darken  the  serene  evening  of  his  day.     But  what 
are  the  hopes  of  man  !     Nemesis  even  pursued  the 
historian.    His  friend  Mr.  Deyverdun  fell  prostrate 
under  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  Gibbon  was  left 
to  enjoy  in  solitude  the  house,  with  its  fine  views 
of   the  lake  and   mountains.     Then,  for  the  first 
time  perhaps  in  his  life,  he  felt  the  wants  of  do- 
mestic society,  and  learnt  that  even  books  were  not 
every  thing   to  a  human   being.     His   conscience 
smote  him;  he  was  rich,  but  he  was  not  happy;  he 
was  famous,  but  he  was  not  happy;  his  griefs  may 
be  summed  up  in  his  own  words,  "I  am  alone." 
Alone  even  amid  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  all  the 
trophies  of  intellect;  and  age,  and  perhaps  infirm- 
ity approaching. — Fraser's  Magazine. 


iniOADWAV  hY  LAMPLIGHT. 

AY  uun    n    •    Kicnot.t 

Having  paid  a  first  visit  to  New  York,  several 
weeks  since,  and  received  my  first  iu)j)ression8  of 
far-famed  Broadway  by  lamplight,  I  thought  they 
might  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  the 
Repository,  in  the  form  of  a  letter— hence  this 
epistle. 

We  stepped  into  Broadway  just  as  the  l)and.s  of 
the  illuminated  dial  that  ornaments  the  belfry  of 
the  City  Hall  pointed  to  eight,  and  an  instant  after- 
ward the  several  warning  tongues  of  time  in  vari- 
ous quarters  of  the  city  told  the  hour  to  the  multi- 
tudes that  throng  that  great  metropolis.     It  was 
the  dark  of  the  moon;  the  lamps  in  the  square  were 
burning   brightly,   and    the   street  was   otherwise 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  lustrous  jets  of  gas,  that 
streamed  through  the  plate-glass  windows  of  the 
splendid  stores,  some  adding  a  fresher  bloom  to  the 
orange  of  Seville,  the  transparent  grape  of  Malaga, 
and  lighting   up  the   dried  fruits  of  every  clime; 
while  newly  gathered  exotics  blushed  in  bouquets 
of  every  form  of  grace  and  loveliness  in  the  crystal 
on  the  counters.     Others  flung  soft  shadows  oyer 
the  gorgeous  silks  and  satins  from  the  choicest 
looms  of  India  and  France,  and  made  still  whiter 
the  snowy  linens  and  fairy-like  needle-work  that 
embellished   the  windows.     Again,   the  wavering 
flames  of  the  burners  lit  up  a  small  world  of  spark- 
ling jewels,  in  their  richly  chased  settings,  that  lay 
in  beds  of  snowy  cotton,  like  so  many  glittering 
drops  of  liquid  fire.     There  was  the  pale  diamond, 
emitting  lambent  flashes  of  green  and  gold;  the 
blood-red  ruby,  like  dewy  currants  overripe;  the 
cream-like  pearl,  spotless  and  pure  as  if  fresh  from 
its  ocean  bed;  the  soft  purple  amethyst,  the  deli- 
cate topaz,  the  changeful  emerald,  holding  the  color 
of  the  sea  in  its  bosom;  the  veined  agate,  and  the 
turquoise,  wearing  the  hue  of  the  gentle  forget-me- 
not;   precious   stones   without    number,  countless 
blazing  gems,  all  fashioned  into  forms  of  grace  and 
elegance,  and  exhibiting  the  cunning  skill  of  the 
graver,  in  the  rich  carving  of  the  costly  metal  with 
which   they   were   surrounded.     We   entered   this 
storehouse  of  jewels,  to  take  a  hasty  survey  of  the 
numerous  works  of  art  that  crowded  its  lofty  apart- 
ments above  and  below.     There  were  rich  services 
of  silver  plate,  covered  with  delicate  tracery-like 
frost-work;  matchless  groups  in  bronze,  statuettes 
in  alabaster  and  Parian  marble,  girandoles  and  can- 
delabra, of  exquisite  shape  and  finish;  vases,  pitch- 
ers, cupids,  doves,  gods,  and  goddesses— old  mythic 
stories,  conveyed  to  you  freshly  by  the  plastic  hand 
of   the  artist— graceful   stands  and  ornaments   in 
papier  mache— in  short,  every  thing  to  please  the 
eye,  and  gratify  the  taste  of  the  lover  of  the  beau- 
tiful. 

After  an  hour's  enthusiastic  admiration  we  re- 
gained the  street,  loth  to  leave  scenes  that  conjured 
up  childish  visions  of  fairy-laud,  and  joined  that 
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portion  of  the  crowd  that  was  flowing  up  Broad- 
way. Onward  they  came — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, in  two  steadily  opposing  currents,  forming  a 
motley  sea  of  human  beings.  There  were  the  mer- 
chant and  the  man  of  wealth  hastening  to  their 
reading-room  or  club — the  professional  gentleman, 
released  from  tlie  duties  of  the  day,  seeking  recrea- 
tion for  his  over-taxed  and  weary  mental  powers — 
the  fashionable  clerk  in  his  holiday  regalia,  with 
an  Eve  upon  his  arm,  wending  their  way  to  some 
unexceptionable  place  of  amusement — musical  ama- 
teurs rushing  toward  Metropolitan  Hall,  to  give 
themselves  up  to  the  enchantments  of  Alboni's 
bird-like  voice — groups  of  well  and  ill-dressed  peo- 
ple, whose  steps  tended  to  the  theaters — an  inde- 
scribable class  of  ragged,  battered  individuals,  who 
had  begun  thus  early  to  "make  a  night  of  it." 
And  there,  too,  was  penury,  in  its  woeful  garb, 
clinging  to  pale  women  and  little  children.  Sor- 
row, crime,  temptation,  sin,  w^ealth,  luxury,  all 
passions,  pomps,  and  vanities  of  our  nature,  helped 
to  swell  those  floating  waves  of  life.  We  passed 
Stewart's  marble  palace  of  merchandise,  the  Metro- 
politan Hotel,  with  lights  glowing  from  its  richly 
draperied  windows,  and  a  long  line  of  carriages 
standing  in  front.  Next  came  Grace  Church,  that 
venal  sanctuary,  where  the  blessed  word  of  God  is 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  Pharisee,  gath- 
ering his  garments  around  him,  says,  by  a  look  to 
the  hapless,  humble  stranger,  trespassing  on  his 
Christian  courtesy,  "  Stand  aside,  I  am  holier  than 
thou."  We  saw  the  splendid  mansions  of  the  sons 
of  wealth,  and  our  eyes  glanced  from  their  lofty 
walls  to  the  beggar  on  the  curb-stone,  who,  with 
hand  stretched  in  mute  asking,  assailed  the  pity  of 
passers-by.  Yet  who  knows  but  that  wretched, 
houseless,  homeless  being,  shrinking  in  the  lamp- 
light, who  to  work  was  not  able,  and  to  beg  was 
ashamed — who  knows  but  the  Father  had  already 
appointed  him  a  mansion  on  high,  and  commis- 
sioned his  angels  to  bear  him  from  the  cruel  toil 
and  sufferings  of  this  life  forever! 

Again  we  paused,  and  ascending  a  short  flight 
of  stairs,  were  ushered  into  a  dimly  lighted  apart- 
ment, where  were  but  some  half  dozen  others  be- 
side ourselves.  These  were  quietly  engaged  in 
looking  at  "Salter's  Cosmoramic  Views."  In  an 
instant  we  were  transported  to  the  cedar  groves 
and  silvery  streams  of  Palestine,  hovered  in  the 
gigantic  shadows  of  ruined  Balbec,  gazed  upon  the 
rapids  of  overflowing  Nile,  marveled  at  the  white 
glaciers  of  the  rugged  Alps,  and  looked  raptur- 
ously on  the  vine-clad  vales  of  sunny  Italy.  These 
views  are  more  beautiful  and  lifelike  than  I  can 
describe;  and  I  fear  there  was  a  spice  of  envy  in 
the  glance  with  which  I  regarded  the  artist,  who 
sat  gravely  reading  his  evening  paper  by  tlie  liglit 
of  the  solitary  lamp — a  feeling  of  covetousness,  of 
the  thousand  pleasurable  emotions  which  must 
have  been  his,  as  he  slowly  passed  from  one  glori- 
ous scene  to  another,  eacli  a  hieroglyphic  in  the 
page  of  history,  enriched  with  holy  or  heroic  asso- 


ciations, each  awakening  a  new  thrill  of  delight, 
and  solarizing  itself  on  his  memory.  After  looking 
long  and  earnestly  at  these  delusive  presentments 
of  distant  climes,  we  once  more  found  ourselves  in 
Broadway.  Retracing  our  steps  for  several  squares, 
we  entered  the  "Dusseldorf  Gallery  of  Paintings,'* 
and  were  again  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  mas- 
terly productions  of  genius,  which  decorate  those 
walls.  No  stranger  should  leave  New  York  with- 
out first  looking  at  those  pictures,  and  lingering 
over  their  many  beauties.  Finding  our  evening 
well-nigh  spent,  we  reluctantly  bade  adieu  to  the 
mute  visions  before  us  and  rapidly  regained  the 
street.  The  foot-passengers  were  now  few  in  num- 
ber; but  the  heavily  laden  omnibuses  still  rattled 
along,  and  the  luxurious  carriages  rolled  by  Avith 
their  fashionable  occupants,  still  intent  on  killing 
as  much  of  the  night  as  possible,  and  hurrying 
away  to  new  scenes  of  pleasure.  The  concert  was 
over,  for  the  Hall  was  darkened;  but  laughter  and 
applause  still  shook  the  walls  of  the  groaning  the- 
aters. All  the  stores  were  closed,  except  the  glit- 
tering confectionaries:  these,  with  the  hotels  and 
fashionable  eating-houses,  were  still  open,  though 
in  the  latter  the  servants  were  busily  engaged  in 
adjusting  the  night-covers  of  the  richly  damasked 
chairs  and  sofas.  The  Park  was  deserted  and 
silent — even  the  fountain  had  ceased  to  send  up  its 
bright  showers,  that  fall  with  melodious  drippings 
into  the  basin  below.  We  drew  near  the  City  Hall, 
and  to  our  surprise  saw,  by  the  light  of  its  glowing 
dial,  that  midnight  was  near  at  hand.  At  that 
hour,  which  closed  a  busy  night  for  us,  hundreds 
of  human  beings,  who  had  lain  in  idleness  all  day, 
shunning  the  light  as  they  would  a  pestilence,  came 
creeping  from  their  wretched  hiding-places,  steal- 
ing out  from  dark  corners  and  unlighted  by-ways — 
from  loathsome  dens  and  under-ground  hovels, 
where  crime,  ignorance,  and  poverty  herd  together. 
Out  under  God's  silent  canopy  they  stalked  to  prey 
upon  their  fellows.  Hunted  by  day,  and  fleeing 
still  by  night,  they  know  all  the  windings  and 
mysteries  of  that  terrible  quarter  whose  name 
has  growm  to  be  a  by-word  to  the  nation.  Yet 
who  may  tell  the  temptations  which  first  drew 
them  in  the  downward  path  !  what  pangs  of  hun- 
ger or  depths  of  suffering  they  may  have  known 
ere  they  plunged  into  that  sea  of  vice  from  which 
they  know  no  egress !  In  the  heart  of  that  de 
spised  and  dangerous  quarter,  that  has  for  years 
been  given  up  to  the  children  of  iniquity,  one,  a 
humble  minister  of  the  lowly  and  forgiving  Savior, 
has  erected  his  Master's  banner,  and  pleads  with 
these  fallen  ones  to  come  up  and  be  cleansed. 
This  work  had  its  origin  with  Christian  ladies, 
and  by  them  is  he  sustained  in  his  noble  work. 
May  that  success  whicli  God  alone  can  bestow, 
reward  his  efforts,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  comfort 
and  encourage  him  in  his  work  of  charity  and 
love  !  Such,  surely,  must  be  tlie  jjrayer  of  every 
Christian  heart,  and  the  hope  of  each  pliilanthropic 
mind. 
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lY    OKOflOB    yOllK    WII.IlORN. 


TiiK  iiiiiid  is  .'i  Icinplo,  wliosc  Ijroad  corner-stonn 
AVas  hvwu  from  Uu;  b.'iHO  of  tlio  Dcity'K  tliroiio; 
Wlioso    basciiiciil   is    boundloss,  whose   arclics    so 

liigh, 
Tlioy  spurn  ihc.  cold  oarth  to  lay  liold  on  the  sky; 
Whose  suii-baskiny;  dome,  in  its  vision  can  sweep 
The  breast  of  the  land,  and  the  face  of  the  deep; 
Its  banner,  so  peerless,  is  calmly  nnfurl'd. 
To  wrap  in  its  folds  all  the  ends  of  the  Avorld. 

Within  its  broad  threshold  the  soul  is  the  shrine. 
The  unsulli'd  sanctum  sanctorum  of  mind; 
And  here,  when  ingratitude,  sorrow,  and  grief 
O'erwhelm  our  fair  prospects,  we  fly  for  relief. 
Our  thoughts  we  call  in,  with  contrition  and  fear. 
To  make  a  thank-off"ering  and  sacrifice  here; 
While  conscience  enthron'd  with  the  scepter  and 

crown. 
May  smile  with  delight  or  disown  with  a  frown. 

And  0  !  when  we  bow  in  the  meekness  of  love, 
The  heavens  grow  brighter  and  brighter  above. 
Till  naught  in  this  world  our  devotions  can  break, 
Thougli  swept  from  the  scaffold,  or  burn'd  at  the 

stake. 
The  soul  and  the  mind  sweetly  mingle  in  one. 
When  each  its  bright  circle  of  duties  has  done: 
Their  spheres  are  unlike,  yet  from   heaven  they 

came; 
Their  office  is  not,  though  their  essence  the  same. 

Though  mind  is  a  temple,  no  mortal,  the  while. 
Can  tell  whether  Doric  or  Gothic  the  style; 
We  know  it  is  here,  for  its  incense  doth  robe, 
In  splendor  and  beauty,  the  face  of  the  globe. 
The  germ  of  true  science  grows  strong  in  its  shade, 
All  embryo  weal  in  its  portals  is  laid; 
Yet  never  a  one  its  proud  fashion  hath  known, 
Its  structure  and  form,  but  the  Builder  alone. 

Though  soul  is  the  altar,  no  creature  may  see 
How  high  are  its  flames  or  how  bright  they  may  be; 
But  some  in  their  bosoms  its  odors  distill, 
To  garnish  the  thoughts  and  to  quicken  the  will. 
All  hail  to  the  mission — the  day-spring  of  thought. 
Whose  gift  to  this  touchstone  of  heaven  is  brought; 
Whose    tribute,   unshrined    from   the   urn   of   the 

soul, 
May  leap  from  its  casket  and  bound  from  control. 

Thus  prompted,  launch  out  on  life's  billowy  deep, 
Nor  fear  the  bold  waves  that  resistless  may  sweep; 
Keep  steady  your  gaze  on  the  landmarks  ahead, 
And  shake  from  yovir  spirit  all  feelings  of  dread; 
Beware  of  the  breaker,  whose  shipwrecking  form 
May  beckon  your  bark  in  the  midst  of  the  storm; 
Full  many  a  boat  has  gone  down  in  despair, 
And  wreck'd  the  fond  liopes  of  mortality  there. 

Be  bold  in  life's  combat,  and  never  be  seen 

To  swerve  from  the  dictates  of  conscience  supreme; 

Speak  true,  and  when  spoken,  no  never  recall, 


Tliougli  matter  is  wreck'd  and  the  heavenM  may 

fall; 
Stand  firm  at  your  post  wlien  all  ofliers  liave  fled — 
Your  bosom  is  warm  and  your  God  overhead; 
Be  noble,  be  n)anly,  be  valiant,  be  Ijrave, 
Tljougli  envy  may  banter  and  malice  may  rave. 

Strike,  strike  like  a  liero  till  life'n  sun  is  set — 
'I'he  chances  are  yours,  and  the  palm  may  be  yet; 
Let  truth  be  vour  motto,  in  God  put  your  trust; 
Prevail,  if  you  can;  even  die,  if  you  must; 
On,  on,  be  your  watcliword,  "but  never  give  up, 
For  Providence  wisely  lias  mingled  the  cup;" 
And  wliat  tliough  in  darkness  and  sorrow  we  plod, 
Our  home  is  in  lieaven,  our  Father  is — God ! 


"I  IIEARL  THY  VOICE." 

BY   MRS.    U.    K.    nCBBABS 

"I  iiEAiiD  Thy  voice"  in  the  swelling  tone 

Of  the  tempest,  as  in  its  might. 
With  a  swift-winged  host,  it  triumphed  on, 

Through  the  solemn  hours  of  night. 
It  passed  with  its  cloudy  banners  out, 

Pursuing  its  pathway  of  fear. 
And  tlie  distant  strains  of  its  pealing  shont 

Died  on  the  listening  ear. 
"I  heard  Thy  voice"  at  early  dawn. 

When  the  chorus  of  the  earth 
Went  up  in  one  sweet  echoing  song, 

At  day's  rejoicing  birth. 
A  flood  of  gold  and  ruby  light 

Poured  o'er  each  landscape  dim. 
And  the  chime  of  reawakening  life. 

Hushed  nature's  choral  hymn. 
"I  heard  Thy  voice"  in  ocean's  song; 

It  stilled  my  soul  to  awe. 
As  the  surging  waves'  fierce  winds  swept  on 

O'er  the  pathless  depths  below. 
The  crested  billows  sank  in  rest — 

The  waters  ceased  their  roar — 
And  slept  as  ne'er  the  storm  had  passed, 

Or  wildly  reveled  there. 

And  yet  my  heart  had  never  heard 

Thy  voice  above  earth's  strife. 
Speaking  the  loved  and  lost  restored — 

The  dead  to  joyous  life. 
Not  in  the  tempest's  fearful  rage, 

Or  ocean's  solemn  moan, 
Or  nature's  mingled  anthem  raised, 

Was  heard  life's  kindling  tone. 

But,  cloistered  from  life's  deep  unrest, 

Its  fruitless,  earnest  care, 
When  passion's  darkening  cloud  had  ceased 

To  cast  its  shadow  there. 
Even  then  Thy  quickening  voice  1  heard. 

Thrilling,  and  low,  and  sweet. 
Waking  to  love  the  answering  chord. 

Til  at  ne'er  again  might  sleep. 
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We  come  to  a  delicate  subject,  "which  every  pru- 
dent man  -w-ould  wish  to  avoid — the  relation  of 
scholars  to  domestic  life,  their  glory  or  shame  as 
lovers  and  husbands.  One  great  fact  here  stares  us 
in  the  face — that  the  majority  of  those  men  who, 
from  Homer  downward,  have  done  most  to  exalt 
woman  into  a  divinity,  have  either  been  bachelors 
or  unfortunate  husbands.  Prudence  forbid  that  I 
should  presume  to  give  the  philosophy  of  this  sin- 
gular, and,  doubtless,  accidental  occurrence,  or  jQnd 
any  preestablished  harmony  between  heaven-scal- 
ing imaginations  and  vixenish  wives.  Still,  it  must 
be  said,  that  not  only  with  regard  to  poets,  but  au- 
thors generally,  a  great  many  have  been  unhappily 
married;  and  a  great  many  more,  perhaps  you 
would  say,  unhappily  unmarried.  The  best  trea- 
tise on  divorce  was  written  by  the  laureate  of  Eve 
and  the  creator  of  the  lady  in  Comus.  The  biog- 
raphy of  scholars  and  philosophers  sometimes  hints 
at  voices  neither  soft  nor  low  piercing  the  ears  of 
men  meditating  on  Greek  roots,  or  framing  theories 
of  the  moral  sentiments.  You  all  know  the  aidful 
sympathy  \hat  Socrates  received  from  Xantippe,  in 
his  great  task  of  confuting  the  lying  ingenuities  of 
the  Greek  sophists,  and  bringing  down  philosophy 
from  heaven  to  earth.  The  face  of  one  of  Eng- 
land's earliest  and  best  linguists  is  reported  to  have 
often  exhibited  crimson  marks,  traced  by  no  lov- 
ing fingers;  and  Greek,  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Eng- 
lish, must  often  have  met  and  run  together  in  his 
brain,  as  it  reeled  beneath  the  confusing  ring  of  a 
fair  hand  knocking  at  his  ears.  The  helpmates  of 
Whitelocke  and  Bishop  Cooper  were  tempestuous 
viragos,  endowed  with  a  genius  for  scolding,  who 
burnt  their  husbands'  manuscripts,  and  broke  in 
upon  their  studies  and  meditations  with  reproaches 
and  threats.  Hooker,  the  saint  and  sage  of  English 
divinity,  was  married  to  an  acute  vixen,  with  a 
temper  compounded  of  vinegar  and  saltpeter,  and 
a  tongue  as  explosive  as  gun-cotton.  Addison  es- 
poused a  countess;  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
taverns,  clubs,  and  repentance. 

Some  men  of  genius,  Moliere  and  Rousseau,  for 
example,  have  had  unsympathizing  wives.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  walking  once  with  his  wife  in  the  fields, 
called  her  attention  to  some  lambs,  remarking  that 
they  were  beautiful.  "Yes,''  echoed  she,  "lambs 
are  beautiful — boiled  !"  That  incomparable  essay- 
ist and  chirping  philosopher,  Montaigne,  married 
but  once.  When  his  good  wife  left  him,  he  shed 
the  tears  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  said  he 
would  not  marry  again,  though  it  were  to  Wisdom 
herself.  A  young  painter  of  great  promise  once 
told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  lie  had  taken  a  wife. 
"Married!"  ejaculated  the  horrified  Sir  Joshua; 
"then  you  are  ruined  as  an  artist."  Michael  An- 
gelo,  when  asked  why  he  never  married,  replied: 
"1  liave  espoused  my  art,  and  that  occasions  me 


sufficient  domestic  cares;  for  my  works  shall  be  my 
children."  The  wives  of  Dante,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Addison,  Steele,  shed  no  glory  on  the  sex,  and 
brought  no  peace  to  their  firesides.  The  bitterest 
satires  and  noblest  eulogies  on  married  life  have 
come  from  poets.  Love,  indeed,  has  ever  been  the 
inspiration  of  poetry.  From  Theocritus  all  the 
way  down  to  the  young  gentleman  that  dazzled  in 
yesterday's  newspaper,  it  has  provoked  millions  on 
millions  of  good  and  bad  verses,  most  of  which 
have  been  kindly  gathered  by  Oblivion  under  her 
dusky  wing.  Among  these  mountains  of  amatory 
poetry,  there  are  doubtless  some  of  the  finest  imag- 
inations and  truest  and  noblest  sentiments  ever 
breathed  from  the  lips  of  genius;  but  the  greater 
portion  only  prove,  that  if  love  softens  the  heart, 
it  does  not  always  decline  performing  a  similar 
service  to  the  head.  I  know  a  very  sensible  man 
who  preserves  in  an  iron  box  some  of  these  metri- 
cal indiscretions  of  his  youth,  in  order,  if  he  is 
ever  accused  of  a  capital  crime,  that  he  may  pro- 
duce them  as  furnishing  indubitable  proofs  of  in- 
sanity. The  most  notable  instance  of  inconstancy 
related  in  the  "loves  of  the  poets"  is  that  of 
Lucy  Sacheverell,  to  whom  Colonel  Lovelace,  the 
Philip  Sidney  of  Charles  I's  court,  was  warmly  at- 
tached. He  celebrated  her  accomplishments  in 
some  exquisite  poetry;  but,  on  his  being  taken  pris- 
oner in  one  of  the  wars  of  the  time,  and  reported 
to  be  dead,  she  hastily  married  another.  He  soon 
returned  to  his  native  land,  imprecated  divers 
anathemas  on  the  sex,  and  declined  into  a  vaga- 
bond— dying  perhaps  of  a  malady,  common  enough 
in  dark  ages,  but  now  happily  banished  from  gen- 
teel society,  a  broken  heart. 

Perhaps  the  sweetest  pictures  in  the  poetry  of 
human  life  are  those  which  represent  the  domestic 
felicity  of  those  authors  who  married  happily.  The 
wives  of  Wieland,  Buffon,  Gesner,  Herder,  Priest- 
ley, Wordsworth,  not  to  mention  others,  are  espe- 
cially honored  among  women.  Who  has  not  some- 
times seen,  in  the  wife  of  scholar  or  artist,  that 
elusive  and  unutterable  charm,  which  has  made  his 
heart  echo  the  praise  of  Fletcher's  ideal  Panthea  ? — 

"  She  is  not  fair 
Nor  beantifu];  tliese  words  express  her  not; 
Tliey  say  her  looks  have  something  excellent, 
That  wants  a  name  yet." 

Wordsworth,  with  that  pensive  spiritualism  wliich 
characterizes  all  his  poetry  relating  to  the  affec- 
tions, has  in  three  lines  fitly  immortalized  his  own 
noble  wife,  as 

"She  who  dwells  with  me,  whom  I  have  loved 
With  such  communion,  that  no  place  on  earth 
Can  ever  be  a  solitude  to  zte." 

Wherever,  in  fact,  a  noble  spirit  has  been  fortunate 
in  his  domestic  relations,  he  has  left  testimonials 
in  his  writings  that  those  human  affections,  which 
are  the  monopoly  of  none,  are  more  productive  of 
solid  happiness  than  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame; 
than  learning  that  comprehends  all  knowledge; 
than  understanding  which  sweeps  over  the  whole 
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domain  of  thought;  than  imaginations  which  rwe 
and    run    over    n-gionH   to  -vvliich    the  "  lieaven  of 

liL-avcns  is  but  a  vail."    Lectures. 


Tiiouuirrs  on  i'raymii. 

BY    MIlS.     ICr.VKNAlI    U.    WICtf.B 

WmoiV  this  earth  was  in  its  primeval  beauty  and 
gh)ry,  man  liad  intimate  converse  witli  liis  Creator, 
lie  walked  and  talked  witli  God,  and  no  interrup- 
tion to  this  communion  caused  his  lieart  to  mourn. 
But  sin  was  born,  and  interposed  to  sever  the  links 
b(!twixt  earth  and  lieaven — man  and  his  glorious 
Author — and  left  the  darkness  of  impenetrable 
night  to  settle  in  all  its  blackness  over  present 
scenes  and  future  joys.  While  no  ray  of  light 
dawned  to  cheer  the  gloom,  all  was  desolate  and 
drear.  The  steps  of  man  were  weary  as  he  jour- 
neyed to  the  grave;  but  soon  a  voice,  all  musical, 
was  heard,  which  chased  the  gloom  and  threw  a 
blaze  of  light  and  life  athwart  the  suiTounding 
night.  "  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the 
serpent's  head,"  floats  on  the  breeze  in  angel  tones. 
Expiring  Hope  revives,  and  Death  henceforth  shall 
be  a  conquered  foe — this  orphaned  earth  still  claims 
its  origin  divine  and  shares  its  Creator's  love. 

But  no  more  is  the  voice  of  God  heard  as  he 
walked  in  Eden's  vale;  other  means  serve  to  dis- 
close his  will,  to  make  known  his  requirements, 
and  draw  man  into  communion  with  him.  A  throne 
of  grace  is  erected,  a  mercy-seat  established,  and, 
through  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  we  may  draw 
nigh  by  faith,  "  ask  and  receive  "  all  needed  good. 

And  since  it  is  our  only  hope,  it  is  well  if  we 
consider  the  privilege  of  praijcr.     We  conceive  the 
question,  with  us,  is  not  that  of  stern  and  iron- 
handed  duty  merely,  but  of  privilege;  not  whether 
w^e  must,  but  whether  we  may  pray.     Does  the  great 
God — the  Creator  of  the  universe,  the  upholder  of 
all  things — allow  sinful  mortals  audience  ?     May  we 
petition  the  court  of  Heaven  and  disclose  in  the  ear 
of  the  Eternal  our  griefs  and  fears,  our  joys  and 
sorroAvs?     Does  he  who  "ruleth  in  the  heavens, 
and  to  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  as 
grasshoppers,"  condescend  to  regard  our  prayers  or 
listen   to  our  complaints  ?     0  yes !   in  strains  as 
sweet  as  fill  the   arched  world   of  light  we  hear 
therefrom,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  and  /  will  give  you  rest."    Blessed 
privilege!     As  children  approach  a  parent,  so  may 
man  his  Maker,  with  the  same  confidence  and  hope. 
And  while  it  is  our  privilege  to  pray,  we  can  but 
feel  the  necessity  of  prayer.     We  are  in  a  world  of 
sin  and  sinners;  our  natures  depraved  and  erring; 
the  inherent  tendency  of  our  being  is  against  holi- 
ness and  God;  and  how  much  Ave  need  the  sustain- 
ing grace  which  is  only  given  in  answer  to  prayer! 
God   has  revealed  conditions,   through  Avhich  we 
may» receive  his  blessing  and  regain  his  likeness; 


and  it  is  by  prayer  only  these  results  are  obtained. 
Then,  if  we  would  be  holy  we  muni  pray. 

Im|)laht(;d  within  are  dc'^ires  for  li;ipj)in('ss  wliich 
can  be  satiated  only  by  Him  who  formed  them;  and 
tlie  loathings  of  our  spirits  to  the  corruptions  which 
enslirotid  us  can  };e  removed  only  by  Him  wlio  is 
our  redeemer  and  purifier. 

The  pleasures  of  earth  are  as  vanity,  and  its  joys 
as  dust  in  tlie  balance;  for  our  immortal  natures 
demand  somefhing  elevating,  enduring;  and  it  is 
only  by  prayer  these  ardent  longings  are  removed, 
these  desires  satisfied. 

We  are  in  a  world  of  misery  and  death;  vice  and 
ruin  stare  us  in  the  face  on  every  hand,  and  death 
only  closes  the  fearful  scene.  Our  friends  die  at 
our  side,  and  the  most  touching  affinities  and  ten- 
derest  ties  are  rudely  wrecked  and  sundered  by  the 
hand  of  death.  Tlie  loved  ojies  of  our  hearts  and 
homes  lie  in  silence  in  tlie  tomb,  and  our  own  limbs 
totter  toward  its  brink.  Soon  its  paleness  "will 
gather  over  us,  the  fever-fires  scorch  us,  the  con- 
sumptive pains  waste  us,  and  with  one  fearful 
stroke  he'll  weed  us  all  away.  Our  natures  start 
back  and  shrink  in  fear  at  the  thought  of  the  dying 
chill  and  loathsome  charnel-house — corruption's 
fearful  power — the  revels  of  the  feasting  worm,  and 
the  stillness  of  the  tomb.  But  there  is  a  power 
Avhich  will  enable  us  to  rejoice  and  exclaim,  "I 
would  not  live  alway;"  it  is  the  power  of  prayer. 
When  friends  sicken  and  die,  and  Ave  gather  up  our 
feet  in  death,  we  may  triumph  through  grace,  and 
knoAV  that  it  is  but  the  gate  to  endless  joy — the 
entrance  to  the  skies.  The  blessed  Savior  has  been 
down  into  the  grave  and  sanctified  the  believer's 
resting-place  with  his  presence,  dispelled  the  gloom, 
and  caused  the  brightness  of  immortality  to  lighten 
their  abode.  If  such  glorious  results  crown  the 
patliAvay  of  the  man  of  prayer,  Avhat  can  we  ask 
more,  in  view  of  our  necessities,  than  the  privilege  of 
prayer  ? 

While  it  is  a  privilege  and  necessity  to  pray, 
there  is  beauty  in  prayer.     It  is  helplessness  cast- 
ing itself  on  power,  and  feebleness  clinging  to  om- 
nipotence.    It  is  infirmity  leaning  on  strength,  and 
misery  wooing  bliss.     It  is  unholiness  embracing 
purity,  and  hatred  desiring  love.     It  is  corruption 
panting  for  immortality,  and  earth -boms  claiming 
kindred  to  the  skies.     It  is  "the  flight  of  the  soul 
to  the  bosom  of  God,"  and  the  spirit  soaring  up- 
ward and  claiming  nativity  beyond  the  stars.     It  is 
the  restless  dove,  on  fainting  wing,  turning  to  its 
loA^ed  repose.     It  is  the  soaring  eagle  mounting  up- 
w^ard  in  its  flight,  and,  with  steady  gaze,  pursuing 
the  track  till  lost  to  all  beloAV.     It  is  the  roving 
wanderer  looking  toward  his  abiding  place,  where 
are  all  his  treasures  and  his  gold.     It  is  the  pris- 
oner mourning  his  fetters  and  impatient  to  be  freed, 
pleading  for  his  release.     It  is  the  mariner  of  a 
dangerous  sea  upon  tlie  reeling  topmast  descrying 
the  broad   and  quiet  haven  of   repose.     It  is  the 
soul,  oppressed  by  earthly  soarings,  escaping  to  a 
broader,  purer  sphere,  and  bathing  its  plumes  in 
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the  ethereal  and  eternal.     0,  there  is  beauty,  such 
as  earth  has  not,  in  prayer ! 

But  there  is  also  power  in  prayer.  It  derives  its 
energy  from  the  promises  of  God,  and  by  faith  in 
these  promises  it  is  omnipotent.  The  treasures  of 
grace  are  ever  open  to  the  draft  of  prayer.  Impor- 
tunity opens  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  our  prayers 
should  near  the  character  of  importunate  knock- 
ing at  the  barrier  which  limits  our  approach  to  al- 
mighty Goodness.  The  consciousness  of  the  faint- 
est secret  wish,  in  the  depth  of  the  heart,  to  know 
and  commune  with  the  infinite  Source  of  Holiness, 
should  encourage  us  to  knock  and  plead  with  un- 
wearying perseverance,  and  never  desist  till  we 
obtain  the  blessing.  "  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive," 
is  our  warrant  for  prayer,  and  we  can  not  fail.  Our 
prayers  should  be  the  holy  violence  of  reiterated 
entreaty;  they  should  be  the  loud  and  lengthened 
cry  of  him  who  finds  no  medium  between  a  friendly 
access  to  the  throne  of  God  and  the  agonies  of  the 
lowest  hell.  These  holy  wrestlings  and  importu- 
nate pleadings;  these  groans  unutterable,  heard 
only  by  the  ear  of  the  Almighty;  these  sighs  of 
penitence  and  tears  of  grief,  which,  in  their  agony, 
humbly  motion  Heaven  for  relief,  are  all-powerful 
at  the  court  above.  The  highest  emergencies  must 
yield,  for  the  word  of  the  Eternal  is  pledged  to  an- 
swer prayer.  It  is  sublime  to  view  the  majesty  of 
its  power — "  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away," 
but  every  promise  shall  be  fulfilled  in  answer  to 
prayer. 
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TAKEN  OUT  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPT. 

BY   PLEBEIUS. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
A  journey,  in  olden  times,  from  Ohio  to  Washington  City. 

Our  last  chapter  left  Mr.  "W.  upon  the  eve  of  set- 
ting out  on  a  journey  to  "Washington  City,  to  carry 
the  oflficial  return  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  Ohio 
electoral  college,  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States;  and  the  reader  may  remem- 
ber that  we  proposed  to  give  in  this  chapter  some 
extracts  from  his  journal  of  tliat  tour.  The  jour- 
ney was  performed  on  horseback,  and  in  the  most 
inclemeni  part  of  the  winter  of  1808-9,  when  the 
roads  were  in  the  worst  possible  state,  and  while 
Mr.  W.'s  health  was  yet  only  partially  recovered 
from  a  severe  illness. 

Traveling  on  horseback,  then  so  universal  in  the 
west,  particularly  in  the  winter  season,  when  no 
other  mode  was  practicable,  has  now  almost  become 
obsolete;  and,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  is 
likely  soon  to  be  known  only  in  history.  And  we 
here  record,  for  tlie  use  of  the  future  historian  of 
tlie  great  west — who  might  otherwise  never  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  so  important  an  item — the  fact  of 


the  then  universal  prevalence,  in  the  backwoods, 
of  that  primitive  mode  of  performing  journeys. 
Mounted  upon  his  trusty  nag,  exposed  to  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  wintery  blast,  "  the  peltings  of  the  piti- 
less storm,"  and  the  threatening  floods  of  the  swol- 
len streams,  the  way-worn  traveler  had  then  to  plod 
his  weary  and  lonely  way  through  mud  and  mire, 
at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour.  But 
now  he  may  seat  himself  upon  a  soft,  velvet-cush- 
ioned sofa,  in  an  elegant  pavilion,  warmed  by 
stoves,  and  be  whirled  along  by  the  untiring  iron 
horse,  upon  a  smooth,  level  iron  track,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  or  forty,  nay,  sometimes  even  sixty 
miles  per  hour ! — thus  almost  annihilating  time 
and  space. 

Nevertheless,  the  traveler  on  horseback  possessed 
advantages  which  are  denied  to  him  wlio  flies  over 
the  country  in  a  railroad  car.  The  latter  can  only 
get  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  objects  along  his 
route,  as  they  rapidly  flit  past  him  like  shadows  of 
the  summer's  clouds.  And  annoyed,  as  he  contin- 
ually is,  by  the  snorting  of  the  iron  horse,  the 
shrill  and  unearthly-like  whistle  of  the  engineer, 
the  deafening  roar  of  the  wheels  reverberating 
through  the  cars,  and  the  perpetual  gabbling  of  the 
scores  of  fellow -passengers  around  him,  he  has  no 
chance  to  learn  any  thing  concerning  the  objects 
he  sees,  nor  of  the  people  whose  habitations  seem 
continually  gliding  past  him;  nor,  indeed,  for  calm 
reflection  or  profitable  meditation  upon  any  thing, 
unless  he  can  so  lock  up  the  outward  senses,  or, 
rather,  abstract  the  inner  man  from  the  outer  world, 

as  to  be 

"  3Iidst  busy  multitndes,  alone." 

But  the  former — the  traveler  on  horseback — while 
he  jogged  along  *at  his  comparatively  snail-like 
gait,  had  abundance  of  leisure  to  scan  minutely, 
with  philosophic  eye,  every  object  that  he  passed; 
to  examine  the  sparsely  settled  country  through 
which  his  route  lay,  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  its  inhabitants,  their  manners,  habits,  pur- 
suits, and  character.  Or  if  wending  his  solitary 
way  through  the  unbroken  forest  of  majestic  tim- 
ber, or  over  the  enchanting  natural  plain,  covered 
with  grass  and  flowers,  he  had  ample  time  for  re- 
flection upon  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature, 
and,  with  pious  meditation, 

"To  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 

Here,  too,  it  was,  in  his  long  rides  from  one  ap- 
pointment to  another,  that  the  faithful  itinerant 
herald  of  the  cross  studied  out  his  plain,  pointed, 
and  soul-stirring  sermons. 

In  til  us  contrasting  the  two  modes  of  traveling, 
above  indicated,  by  way  of  introducing  the  extracts 
from  Mr.  W.'s  "Journal  of  a  Tour  from  Chillicothe 
to  "Washington  City,  Performed  in  December,  1808," 
we  are  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  claim  for  him 
any  pretensions  to  the  pliilosophic  eye,  the  critical 
acumen,  or  the  maturer  judgment  of  older  and 
more  experienced  travelers.  The  reader  need  not 
be  told  that  the  journalist  was  a  green,  j'oung  back- 
woodsman, who  had  seen   but  little  of  the  world, 
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and  whose  knowledge  of  it  was  in  a  corresponding 
degree  limited.     But  to  the  Journal. 

"Tucsdai/,  Dcceinhrr  13,  1808.  This  day,  about 
noon,  set  out  on  my  journey  to  Washington  City, 
bearing  a  package  from  the  Ohio  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  con- 
taining tlie  official  return  of  Iheir  votes  for  those 
offices,  and  addressed  to  the  'Hon.  George  Clinton, 
President  of  the  Senate  United  States,  Washington 
City.'  This  package  I  am  bound,  under  a  heavy 
penalty,  to  deliver  as  addressed,  before  the  first 
day  of  January  next. 

"About  six  miles  from  town  I  met  Mr.  M'Dowell, 
merchant,  of  Chillicothe,  on  his  return  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  he  informs  me  that  the  roads  are  in- 
tolerably bad,  and  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
travel  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  per  day. 
I  passed,  this  afternoon,  through  a  number  of  small 
prairies,  of  very  black,  rich,  and  deep  soil,  covered 
with  grass,  and  skirted  with  black  haw  and  wild 
plum  bushes.  Over  these  prairies  the  road  was 
almost  impassable  with  deep  mire,  in  which  my 
horse  was  sometimes  in  great  danger  of  sticking 
fast.  In  the  evening,  about  dusk,  I  reached  the 
house  of  Jacob  Helms,  and  put  up  for  the  night. 
Here  I  am  equidistant  from  Chillicothe  and  Lan- 
caster— seventeen  miles  from  each.  My  reflections 
this  evening  are  not  very  pleasant,  nor  are  my  pros- 
pects at  all  encouraging.  I  am  setting  out  on  a 
long  and  tedious  journey,  a  great  portion  of  it  over 
a  rugged  and  dreary  mountainous  region,  in  very 
cold  and  inclement  winter  weather,  am  traveling 
alone,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and,  withal,  in 
an  infirm  and  feeble  state  of  health.  But 
'Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.' 

"  Wednesday,  14th.  Started  ^  soon  as  it  was 
light  enough  to  travel;  the  weather  very  cold. 
About  noon  I  entered  a  tract  of  very  poor  and  bar- 
ren land,  about  five  miles  wide,  consisting  of  bald, 
rocky  knobs,  crowned  with  a  few  stunted  pines,  and 
intervening  brushy  plains,  with  no  timber,  except 
here  and  there  an  old  stump  of  oak. 

"  At  Lancaster  I  met  with  the  Rev.  Robert  Cloud, 
an  old  and  distinguished  Methodist  itinerant  min- 
ister, now  located,  and  residing  a  few  miles  east  of 
Lancaster.  Having  been  for  some  years  acquainted 
with  his  name  and  character,  I  was  much  gratified 
to  have  his  company  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
his  home,  and  found  him  very  intelligent,  well  in- 
formed, and  communicative.  His  friendly  and  in- 
structive conversation  was  to  me  highly  entertain- 
ing, and  I  parted  with  him  with  as  much  regret  as 
if  he  had  been  an  old  and  cherished  friend.  Xight 
coming  on  soon  afterward,  I  put  up  at  a  poor  coun- 
try tavern  kept  by  a  Mr.  Murphy.  Mine  host  here 
is  an  eccentric  sort  of  man,  and  very  talkative. 
Unasked  he  volunteered  to  tell  me  all  about  his 
affairs,  his  business  arrangements,  and  his  prospects 
of  success. 

"  The  bar-room — the  only  sitting-room  in  the 
house  for  travelers — is  like  the  remainder  of  the 
building,  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  freely  ventila- 


ted by  many  openings  between  the  logs,  of  which 
the  walls  are  built,  and  between  the  loose  boards 
forming  the  ceiling.  The  floor  is  unj>rovidtd  with 
carpet,  but  in  place  thereof  ig  covered  with  mud 
and  dust  brought  in  upon  the  shoes  of  the  bar-roona 
customers.  The  bar  is  countered  off  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  and  seerns  bountifully  stored  with  bot- 
tles and  kegs,  filled  with  'corn'  and  other  drinka- 
bles. The  only  furniture  is  a  few  old  'split-bot- 
tomed' chairs,  and  the  rough  table  at  which  I  am 
writing.  Around  a  poor  fire  of  green  beech-wood 
are  seated  some  six  or  eight  men — the  elite,  I  gup- 
pose,  of  the  immediate  vicinity — who  seem  to  have 
no  other  business  on  hand  than  to  while  away  a 
long  winter  evening,  and  to  diminish  the  contents 
of  a  gallon  bottle  of  the  'o-be-joyful,'  placed  on  the 
other  end  of  the  table  on  which  I  write.  In  the 
mean  time  I  am  unceremoniously  shut  out  from  the 
fire,  shivering  with  cold,  and  my  fingers  so  numb 
that  I  can  hardly  hold  the  pen. 

"  My  bed-chamber  adjoined  the  bar-room — the  hall, 
which  was  designed  to  separate  them,  being  not  yet 
partitioned  off.  The  front  door  of  the  hall,  which, 
of  course,  opened  into  my  bed-room,  remained  half 
open  all  night,  as  it  could  not  be  closed  for  the  mud 
on  the  floor.  !N^o  ceiling  or  loft  overhead  to  protect 
me  from  the  cold,  piercing  wind,  which  blew  on 
me  from  the  upper,  unglazed  windows,  as  well  as 
from  the  half-open  door,, and  through  the  wide 
openings  between  the  logs.  The  cover  on  the  bed 
was,  I  suppose,  the  same  that  graced  it  in  the  sum- 
mer; and  the  night  being  very  cold  and  windy,  I 
lay  shivering  all  night,  and  slept  but  little;  and  the 
marvel  is  that  I  escaped  without  injury  from  the 
exposure. 

"  Thursday,  15th.  At  early  dawn  I  set  oflF.  The 
mud  being  frozen  hard  in  the  road,  traveling  on  it 
was  so  rough  that,  to  save  my  horse's  feet,  I  shunned 
the  road  wherever  it  was  practicable,  and  made 
my  way  over  logs  and  through  the  brush.  Half 
an  hour  after  dark  I  reached  Zanesville,  and  put  up 
at  Mr.  Pratt's  tavern — comfortable  quarters.  This 
day  I  traveled  twenty-nine  miles,  a  hard  day's 
ride,  over  such  bad  roads,  and  in  such  very  cold 
weather. 

"  Friday,  l&h.  About  dusk  put  up  at  Knowles's, 
on  Wills  creek.  Here,  as  usual,  I  occupy  the  bar- 
room, surrounded  by  a  set  of  ill-behaved  country 
chaps. 

"Saturday,  lUth.  This  day  I  rode  twenty-seven 
miles,  and  put  up  at  Gilbert's  tavern,  a  dirty  little 
hole  of  a  place,  with  bad  stable  and  wretched  ac- 
commodations of  every  kind.  !N"either  the  landlord 
nor  his  family  seem  to  know  any  thing  about  what 
is  due  to  their  guests,  nor  do  they  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  our  wants  or  comfort.  I  can  scarce!}'  see 
how  to  make  this  entry  in  my  journal,  by  the  dim 
light  of  a  poor,  dirty  candle,  and  no  snuffers.  Oc- 
casionally one  of  the  landlord's  daughters  snuffed 
the  candle  with  her  fingers,  and  threw  the  snufF  on 
the  dirty  floor,  which  had  probably  never  been 
I  washed. 
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"  Sundatj,  I8th.  Reached  Wheeling  in  the  even- 
ing, and  put  up  at  Knox's  tavern.  Here  I  learn 
that  a  young  merchant  of  the  town  died  this  day. 
He  had  just  returned  from  the  east,  where  he  had 
purchased  a  large  stock  of  goods.  It  seems  he  was 
irreligious,  and^  perhaps,  unprepared  to  die;  but 
was  much  respected  and  esteemed  in  this  place, 
and  his  death  lamented  by  all.  In  the  morning  of 
his  days,  with  fair  prospects  and  buoyant  hopes  of 
a  long  life  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  he  is  sud- 
denly cut  down  and  called  to  his  account.  This 
instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  brings  to  my 
mind  solemn  reflections  on  death  and  eternity;  and 
I  ask  myself,  How  shall  /  meet  the  king  of  terrors  ? 

<  Shall  I  be  with  the  damn'd  cast  out, 
Or  numbered  with  the  blestl' 

"  Monday,  Idth.  Stopping  at  M'Kinley's,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ridge,  for  breakfast,  I  fell  in  with  a 
Mr.  Morgan,  of  Blue  Licks,  Ky.,  on  his  way  to  Jef- 
ferson county,  Ya.;  and  I  expect  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  company  that  far  on  my  journey.  Wliile 
at  breakfast  the  snow  began  to  fall,  and  continued 
all  day.  Our  progress  was  slow,  as  our  horses'  feet 
were  balled  by  the  snoAv,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
stop  at  M'Cutcheon's  tavern,  ten  miles  west  of 
Washington. 

"  Tuesday,  20th.  This  morning  the  snow  was 
eight  inches  deep  and  the  weather  intensely  cold, 
so  that  we  were  obliged,  once  or  twice,  to  stop  and 
warm  ourselves  before  reaching  Washington,  Penn., 
where  we  arrived  about  noon.  Here  we  are  joined 
by  a  Col.  Connell,  of  Brooke  county,  Va.,  on  his 
way  to  Richmond,  and  shall  have  his  company  to 
Winchester. 

"  Thursday,  22«?.  Snow  continuing  till  Tuesday 
night,  and  the  rain  falling  nearly  all  yesterday,  we 
remained  in  Washington  till  this  morning;  and  a.1- 
though  the  rain  still  continued,  we  resolved  to  pur- 
sue our  journey.  Heavy  showers,  at  short  inter- 
vals, fell  throughout  the  day,  and  by  noon  the  deep 
snow  was  all  melted  away  and  the  road  very 
n\uddy,  and  all  the  streams  and  drains  full  of  wa- 
ter. We  passed  a  sleigh  drawn  up  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies  standing 
beside  it,  who  seemed  pretty  thorouglily  brought 
up.  They  had  started  in  the  sleigh  two  days  be- 
fore, on  the  fine  fall  of  snow,  to  visit  their  friends 
at  a  distance;  and  here,  the  snow  having  all  been 
dissolved,  they  are  left  in  the  mud.  Expressing 
our  .sympathy  for  their  misfortune,  we  passed  on  in 
a  heavy  rain.  Wet  through  all  our  clothing  by  the 
frequent  rains,  we  put  up,  at  two  o'clock,  at  Jack- 
son's tavern,  fifteen  miles  from  Washington, 

"  Friday,  23d.  From  Brownsville  to  Uniontown 
the  road  was  intolerably  bad,  and  we  were  glad  to 
put  up  at  Gregg's  tavern,  in  the  latter  place,  an 
hour  before  night. 

"Uniontown  is  a  small  place,  built  chiefly  along 
one  street,  which  is  not  more,  I  judge,  than  fifty 
feet  wide,  and  at  this  time  so  horribly  muddy  that 
our  horses  are  up  to  their  knees  in  it  at  every  step. 
The   landlady  tells   us  that  the  '  Cumberland — or 


great  western — road,'  now  being  made  by  the 
United  States,  is  to  pass  through  this  town.  Here 
we  are  two  miles  from  the  western  base  of  the  Lau- 
rel Hill,  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  Alle- 
ghany range  of  mountains.  • 

"Saturday,  December  24th.  We  set  off  at  eight 
o'clock  this  morning,  and  riding  two  miles,  reached 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  About  midway  up,  we 
stopped  a  few  minutes  on  the  top  of  a  lateral  ridge, 
to  enjoy  the  beautiful  prospect  of  the  rich  and  cul- 
tivated country  beloAv  us,  which  seemed  spread  out 
at  our  feet,  and  in  favorable  weather  is  in  distinct 
view  to  the  distance  of  thirty  miles.  But  the  en- 
chantment of  the  view,  on  turning  toward  it,  was 
greatly  diminished  by  the  intensely  cold  north- 
wester, which  was  directly  in  our  faces,  and  dimmed 
by  the  snow,  which  was  beginning  to  fall.  Pro- 
ceeding up  the  mountain  and  over  its  barren  and 
rugged  summit,  with  very  bad  and  muddy  roads, 
and  a  most  piercing  w^nd,  we  were  able  to  make 
only  twenty-three  miles  this  day;  and  reaching  the 
Yougliioghany  river,  at  the  Great  Crossings,  we 
put  up  at  Smith's  tavern.  This  day  is  the  seventh 
of  stormy  weather  we  have  had,  in  which  there  was 
either  rain  or  snow  every  day. 

"Sunday,  25th.  This  day  we  crossed  Negro, 
Meadow,  and  Savage  mountains,  the  latter  of  which, 
I  judge,  is  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  and  those  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley. 
We  also  passed,  in  the  morning,  the  boundary  line 
between  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
readily  noticed  by  the  opening  through  the  dense 
forest;  as  all  the  timber  along  the  line,  to  the  width 
of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet,  had  been  felled,  and 
the  space  was  now  covered  with  a  thicket  of  bushes. 
And  we  frequently  crossed  the  track  of  the  Na- 
tional Road,  which  the  United  States  is  now  con- 
structing across  these  mountains  to  the  great  west. 
I  observed  that  all  the  timber  was  cut  off  a  breadth 
of  twenty-two  feet  on  each  side  of  the  road,  leav- 
ing twenty-two  feet  in  the  center  uncut,  out  of 
which  the  timber  is  to  be  grubbed  up,  and  that 
space  graded  and  covered  with  broken  stone.  It 
must  be  a  herculean  task  to  construct  so  fine  a  road 
with  so  easy  a  grade,  over  a  range  of  mountains  so 
rugged  and  precipitous.  But  '  Uncle  Sam '  is  rich, 
and  he  foots  the  bill. 

"The  cold  this  day  was  intense,  and 

'The  fierce  north  wind  with  his  airy  forces,' 

especially  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  and 
ridges,  was  so  severe  and  chilling  that  I  almost 
feared  it  would  congeal  the  blood  in  my  veins.  Al- 
though I  had  over  my  coat  a  surtout  and  great- 
coat, both  lined  with  flannel,  I  suffered  severely 
and  shivered  with  cold  all  day,  and  my  face,  hands, 
and  feet  were  benumbed  so  as  to  be  almost  devoid 
of  feeling. 

"Monday,  2GM.  Started  soon  after  daylight,  and 
a  ride  of  six  miles  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains;  and  an  hour  after  dark  we  readied  Hie:- 
gins's  tavern,  and  put  up  for  the  night.  We  have 
traveled  this  day  thirty-two  miles  across  the  head- 
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TTaters  of  the  Potomac  river,  and  mostly  over  a 
poor,  barren  country,  with  sterile  and  sandy  soil, 
seemingly  not  worth  tillage,  and  covered  with 
scrubby  yellow-pine  timber. 

"  Tuesday,  21th.  Started  at  early  dawn.  With 
fine  Toads  we  traveled  thirty-five  miles  to-day, 
which  brought  us  to  Winchester.  Here  I  part  with 
both  my  fellow-travelers — Col.  Connell  going  to 
Richmond,  Mr.  Morgan  to  Sheppardstown,  and  I 
to  Washington  City,  each  by  a  different  route. 

"I  have  now  expended  all  ray  money,  having 
imprudently,  but  confidently,  depended  upon  the 
payment  of  a  note  for  twenty  dollars,  due  me  by  a 
gentleman  in  Uniontown,  Penn.;  but  who,  when  I 
called  on  him,  to  my  great  disappointment  and  dis- 
may, was  unable  to  pay  any  thing.  Here  I  am,  far 
from  home,  among  strangers,  penniless  and  un- 
known. What  to  do  I  wot  not.  If  I  sell  my  great- 
coat— and  I  see  no  other  course  left  me — I  shall 
greatly  endanger  my  still  feeble  health  by  traveling 
in  such  cold  weather  without  it. 

"  Wednesday,  28th.  At  breakfast,  this  morning, 
in  conversation  with  my  fellow-travelers,  I  casually 
alluded,  in  terms  somewhat  indefinite,  however,  to 
the  unpleasant  strait  to  which  I  was  reduced.  Nei- 
ther of  them  seemed,  as  I  thought,  to  understand, 
from  what  I  said,  my  real  situation;  nor  indeed  did 
I  intend  that  they  should.  But  on  rising  from  the 
table,  Mr.  Morgan  beckoned  me  aside,  and  with  an 
expression  of  friendly  solicitude  on  his  counte- 
nance, said,  in  a  tone  but  little  above  a  whisper: 

"  'A  remark  which  you  made  just  now,  leads  mc 
to  apprehend  that  you  may  be  out  of  funds.  Am  I 
right  in  the  conjecture  V 

"  '1  regret  to  say,  sir,  that  you  have  conjectured 
aright,*  I  replied,  and  then  told  him  of  my  sad  dis- 
appointment at  Uniontown. 

"  'Well,  my  good  fellow,'  he  rejoined,  'I  am  glad 
you  made  it  known  before  parting  with  us.  How 
much  will  you  need?' taking  out  his  pocket-book 
as  he  spoke. 

"'Five  dollars  would  take  me  to  Washington, 
where  I  shall  receive  funds  from  the  government.' 

"  '  That  is  not  enough;  take  this,'  said  he,  thrust- 
ing two  five  dollar  bank  notes  into  my  hand. 

"'I  thank  you,  my  friend,  for  your  generous 
kindness  to  a  stranger;  but  one  of  these  will  be 
quite  suflicient,'  and  handing  back  one  of  the  notes, 
I  added,  'When  and  where  can  I  return  this  to 
you  ?" 

"  'You  can  hand  it  for  me  to  my  friend,  General 
Joseph  Desha,  member  of  Congress  from  Kentucky; 
or  you  may  inclose  it  in  a  letter,  after  your  return 
home,  to  my  address.  Lower  Blue  Licks,  Ky.' 

"During  this  conversation  I  observed  Col.  Con- 
nell in  another  part  of  the  room  waiting  for  us;  and 
when  we  turned  toward  him,  he  called  me  out  to 
the  porch,  and  made  a  like  inquiry  of  me  about 
the  state  of  my  funds,  generously  offering  me  any 
sum  I  needed.  Thus  was  I  relieved  from  my  em- 
barrassment in  a  way  which  I  can  not  but  look 
upon  as  Providential. 


"  Our  horses  being  now  at  the  door,  we  bade  each 
other  a  warm  and  friendly  adieu,  and  separately 
pursued  each  a  different  road — Col.  Connell  taking 
to  the  right,  Mr.  Morgan  to  the  left,  while  I  pursued 
the  straightforward  road  to  Washington. 

"  Traveling  this  day  al>out  thirty  miles,  I  put  up 
at  a  Mr.  Green's,  who  pretends  to  keep  a  pti>'!ir 
house,  but  which  is  destitute  of  almost  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  trav- 
elers— a  miserable  hole  of  a  place. 

"  Thursday,  29th.  Starting  early  I  reached  Lees- 
burg,  Loudon  county,  twelve  miles,  to  breakfast, 
and  stopped  for  that  purpose  at  the  best-looking 
tavern  I  saw  in  the  place.  Seeing  none  other  than 
colored  persons  at  the  house,  I  inquired,  and  found 
that  it  was  kept  by  a  tall,  genteel,  and  fine-looking 
mulatto  woman.  At  breakfast  one  of  the  dishes 
contained  an  article  of  food  which  I  had  never  seen 
before,  and  the  name  of  which  I  could  not  tell. 
Drawing  the  dish  near  me,  I  eyed  it  closely  and 
suspiciously — not  liking  its  looks — and  asked  mine 
hostess  what  it  was.  '  Pickled  oysters,  sir,'  she 
hastily  and  pertly  replied,  with  a  curl  of  her  lip 
and  a  toss  of  her  head,  which  showed  that  she  was 
both  amused  at  my  ignorance  and  offended  at  my 
scrutiny  of  what,  I  dare  say,  she  considered  a 
choice  dish.  Though  not  at  all  taken  with  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  crustaceous  'critter,' curi- 
osity led  me  to  taste  them.  So,  taking  an  oyster 
on  my  plate  and  cutting  it  into  two  pieces,  I  con- 
veyed one  of  them  to  my  mouth,  with  the  purpose 
of  testing,  by  the  sense  of  taste,  its  adaptation  to 
the  palate.  Whether  the  taste  and  palate  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  unfavorable  impression  previously 
made  upon  the  sense  of  seeing,  I  can  not  tell;  but 
so  it  was,  the  taste  promptly  decided  adversely,  and 
the  half  oyster  was  quickly  returned  to  the  plate. 
Beginning  now  to  feel  some  premonitory  symptoms 
of  losing  my  breakfast,  I  immediately  desired  mine 
hostess  to  remove  the  rejected  delicacy  from  the 
table,  out  of  my  sight,  which  she  did  with  evident 
contempt  for  my  backwoods  ignorance  and  rus- 
ticity. 

"  Pursuing  my  way  seventeen  miles  further,  I  put 
up  at  Mrs.  Russell's.  The  road  I  have  traveled 
over  this  day  is  as  bad  as  the  worst  I  passed  in 
Ohio,  the  mud  being  in  many  places  up  to  my 
horse's  knees. 

"Friday,  30th.  1  am  now  at  the  'City  Hotel,' 
Washington,  where  I  arrived  early  this  afternoon. 
I  soon  afterward  went  to  the  hall  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  listened  about  two  hours  to  the 
debate  on  a  bill  to  raise  the  additional  number  of 
fifty  thousand  volunteers. 

"Saturday,  31st.  Called  on  Governor  Tiflln,  sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  who,  with  Hon.  Jer.  Morrow — the 
sole  representative  of  that  state  in  the  other  house — 
accompanied  me  to  the  residence  of  the  President 
of  the  senate — the  venerable  George  Clinton,  who  is 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  Gov- 
ernor Tiffin  introduced  me  as  the  special  messenger 
of  the  electoral  college  of  Ohio.    He  received  me 
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very  kindly  and  politely;  and  after  delivering  to  him 
the  packet  containing  the  electoral  votes,  and  ob- 
taining his  official  receipt  therefor,  he  honored  me 
"with  several  commonplace  inquiries  concerning  the 
west,  the  state  of  the  roads,  the  discomforts  of  such 
a  long  journey  in  such  inclement  weather,  etc.  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  is  a  small  man,  rather  below  the  mid- 
dle size;  his  hair  perfectly  white,  thick,  and  bushy, 
his  complexion  florid,  and  showing  the  glow  of 
health — a  fine-looking  old  gentleman,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  green  old  age.  He  was  one  of  the  patriots 
of  the  Revolution,  in  which  he  took  an  active  and 
distinguished  part.  Governor  Tiffin  and  Mr.  Mor- 
row kindly  accompanied  me  through  all  the  offices 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  till  I  received  payment 
of  my  account  for  bearing  the  electoral  votes  from 
Chillicothe  to  the  seat  of  government." 

Here  the  journal  ends.  Having  completed  the 
business  on  which  he  came  to  Washington,  Mr.  W. 
left  early  in  the  following  week  for  Concord,  Frank- 
lin county,  Penn,,  where  he  formerly  resided,  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  among  his  friends  there,  where, 
after  a  detention  of  about  eight  days  at  Green- 
castle,  by  sickness,  he  arrived  on  the  14th  January, 
1809,  and  enjoyed  much  the  warm  and  friendly 
greetings  of  his  numerous  relatives  and  former 
friends  and  associates. 

Writing  to  his  father,  two  weeks  afterward,  he 
says:  "  A  few  days  after  I  came  here,  to  amuse  the 
young  folks  I  made  a  prism,  of  a  very  simple  con- 
struction. Getting  a  glazier  to  cut  me  three  pieces 
of  common  window  glass,  each  two  inches  wide 
and  six  inches  long,  I  inserted  the  ends  thereof  into 
triangular  grooves  cut  with  a  saw  in  two  pieces  of 
inch  board,  the  edges  of  the  glass  being  in  contact, 
and  closed  the  seams  with  putty,  so  as  to  make  it 
water-tight,  and  then  filled  the  prism  with  water, 
through  a  hole  bored  in  one  of  the  blocks.  The 
gorgeous  appearance  of  objects,  seen  through  this 
rude  philosophical  instrument,  fringed  with  the 
brilliant  colors  of  the  rainbow,  surprised  and  de- 
lighted every  one — old  and  young.  Uncle  James 
Widney  took  it  down  town  to  show  it  to  the  people 
of  the  village,  none  of  whom  had  never  before  seen 
or  heard  of  a  prism,  and  it  was  considered  a  great 
curiosity.  Various  were  the  conjectures  as  to  what 
it  was  made  of,  and  how  it  produced  the  colors  im- 
parted to  objects  seen  through  it;  and  one  or  two, 
more  sagacious  than  the  rest,  alleged  that  it  was 
filled  with  quicksilver!  Uncle  himself  is  so  enam- 
ored with  the  beauteous  appearance  of  his  garden, 
fields,  houses,  trees,  rocks,  and  other  objects  seen 
through  it,  that  he  shows  it  to  every  body  who 
comes  to  the  house." 

In  the  society  of  his  numerous  relatives  and  old 
acquaintances,  whose  kindness  and  friendship  en- 
deared them  still  more  to  him,  Mr.  W.  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  most  agreeably.  Having 
pretty  fuily  recovered  his  health,  and  the  weather 
becoming  mild  enough  to  travel  safely,  Mr.  W.  set 
out,  about  the  last  of  February,  on  his  return  to 
Ohio,  and  reached  home  on  the  twentieth  of  March. 


His  journal  of  this  homeward  tour  is  before  us,  and 
contains  pretty  full  notes  of  commonplace  inci- 
dents of  travel,  and  of  his  observations  and  reflec- 
tions by  the  way.  But  having  already  taxed  the 
reader's  patience  pretty  severely,  we  will  not  tres- 
pass further  in  that  way. 

Note. — We  have  continued  our  serial  "  leaves " 
through  seventeen  chapters;  and  their  publication 
has  extended  through  a  period  of  over  two  years. 
We  shall  here  drop  the  serial  form,  and  our  "  leaves  " 
which  may  nppear  hereafter,  instead  of  being  a  con- 
tinuous autobiography,  will  be  graphic  sketches  of 
scenes  and  incidents  of  the  olden  time. 
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The  earliest  of  those  remarkable  for  their  con- 
versation whom  I  have  known,  was  John  Randolph, 
self-styled  of  Roanoke.  He  was,  till  premature 
old  age  and  disease  had  shriveled  him,  uncommonly 
handsome.  His  face  was  almost  fair  enough  for  a 
lady's,  and,  indeed,  of  a  woman-like  beauty;  emi- 
nently expressive  of  either  passion  or  thought,  in 
all  their  fitfulest  forms,  and  lighted  up  by  the 
absolute  blaze  of  eyes — yet  they  were  black — such 
as  no  one  whoever  saw  him  can  fail  to  recollect  as 
far  the  most  brilliant  he  ever  beheld.  To  these  ad- 
vantages of  a  visage  that  of  itself  almost  spoke,  he 
joined  a  voice  and  an  utterance  the  most  delicately 
clear  that  you  can  imagine.  Except  that  it  was, 
like  his  countenance,  too  feminine,  nothing  could 
exceed  it,  for  the  purposes  of  conversation.  There, 
ur.exerted,  and  managed  with  the  most  curious  art, 
it  flowed  in  the  most  silvery  sounds  along  its  whole 
scale.  Imagine  an  octave  flute  touched  as  daintily 
as  possible  by  the  fingers  of  a  consummate  master; 
it  was  even  so  that  he  played  upon  his  voice  when 
he  talked.  The  singular  tone  and  quality  of  the 
organ,  its  thinness,  its  fineness  and  the  rare  perfec- 
tion of  his  articulation,  enabled  him  to  employ, 
even  in  social  discourse,  without  any  thing  that 
displeased  you,  a  sort  of  elocution  which  no  other 
could  have  attempted.  In  him  it  seemed  not  merely 
natural,  but  the  fittest  possible  vocal  vehicle  for  a 
style  of  conveying  his  ideas  which  was  altogether 
his  own.  All  these  things,  if  at  all  matched  with 
the  particular  intellectual  qualities  they  imply, 
would,  you  perceive,  make  him  a  great  artist  of 
dramatic  effects  and  of  the  whole  mystery  of  cap- 
tivating attention  and  giving  value  to  whatever  lie 
said;  and,  accordingly,  he  was,  beyond  any  one  I 
have  ever  seen,  a  master  in  that  way.  He  knew 
how  to  convey  as  much  by  a  word,  a  gesture,  a 
look,  as  other  people  by  a  whole  oration.  Not  to 
listen  to  him  eagerly,  as  long  as  he  chose,  was  im- 
possible; for,  like  Pope's  female  wit,  "his  tongue 
bewitched  as  oddly  as  his  eyes."  You  could  no 
more  get  away  from  his  spell  of  speech,  the  thrall- 
dom  of  hearing  him,  than  could,  in  Coleridge's 
"  Ancient  Mariner,"  any  wedding  guest  from  the 
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fascination  of  that  strange  old  fellow's  glance  and 
Btory.  Let  nic  not  forget  to  mention  tliat  lie 
delighted  in  reading  aloud,  and  was  incomparable 
in  that  rarest  of  elegant  accomplishments.  In 
it,  I  never  heard  any  body  likened  to  him  but 
one,  who  barely  approached  him — his  neighbor. 
Judge  Peter  Johnston.  Randolph's  reading  was 
a  delightful  entertainment.  It  had  all  the  effect 
of  the  finest  and  purest  stage  declamation;  and 
yet  it  was  subdued  into  almost  the  simple,  quiet 
style  of  mere  conversation.  The  poets,  the  ora- 
tors, the  essayists,  never  had  a  more  •perfect  in- 
terpreter than  his  tongue.  With  Shakspeare,  he 
would  dissolve  every  listener  in  tears  or  convulse 
him  in  laughter;  with  Milton,  lift  you  into  all  the 
solemn  rapture  of  the  sublime,  and  charm  your  ears 
and  your  fancy  with  the  melodious  wildness  of 
Gray,  or  stir  up  your  understanding  with  the  preg- 
nant harmony  of  Pope's  verse.  The  last,  however, 
came  nearest,  I  think,  to  being  his  "one  book;" 
upon  it  had  he  most  shaped  his  thinking  and  mod- 
eled his  style.  Prose  reading  was,  of  course,  mere 
play  to  him;  for  how  should  a  divine  solvist  of  the 
keyed  horn  have  any  difficulty  with  the  penny 
whistle?  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  by 
his  art  he  seemed  to  mend  the  best  things,  while,  by 
some  undefinable  charm  or  inscrutable  trick,  he 
gave  an  interest  to  the  worst.  I  almost  think  he 
could  have  made  one  of  Sam  Houston's — old  San 
Jacinto's — speeches  sound  like  something  more 
than  the  flaming  fustian  of  an  uncommonly  foolish 
school-boy;  could  have  made  Carlyle  appear  to 
write  English;  could  have  rendered  Emerson  intel- 
ligible; "Willis  vigorous;  and  even — "the  force  of 
talent  could  no  further  go" — have  put,  now  and 
then,  a  glimpse  of  something  like  meaning  into 
Tupper's  "Proverbial  Philosophy."  But  hold  !  I 
grow  incredible. 

You  are  now  prepared,  I  trust,  to  conceive  how 
he  talked.  He  was,  till  age,  pain,  and  opium  had 
soured  him  and  made  him  fantastic  and  cynical, 
an  admirable  colloquist;  easy,  yet  elegant;  fanciful, 
yet  instructive;  by  turns  discursive  and  epigram- 
matic; sometimes  all  judgment,  sometimes  all  para- 
dox; serious  or  gay  at  will;  wise,  witty,  or  senti- 
mental, as  might  be  the  genius  of  the  hour;  he  was 
most  various,  and  yet  ever  original,  or,  at  least, 
seemed  so.  For,  really,  you  might  have  met  your 
own  most  familiar  thoughts,  in  the  novel  garb  of 
manner  and  expression  into  which  he  put  them,  i 
and  instead  of  recognizing  them,  you  would  take 
them  for  some  distinguished  strangers  from  some 
remote  and  rich  realm  of  the  intellect,  which  only 
he  had  ever  visited.  But  all  this  was  in  his  more 
genial  time,  before  disappointed  hopes  of  power 
had  imbittered,  or — as  I  have  said — disease  blasted  | 
him,  or  his  exclusion  from  the  best  joys  of  life 
rankled  him  into  the  miser  and  the  misanthrope. 
Afterward,  he  grew  sad,  morose,  sarcastic,  selfish; 
lost  his  good  breeding  with  his  good  spirits,  and, 
of  course,  with  both,  the  great  charm  of  his  con- 
versation; which  seldom  shone  again,  except  for  a 


few  whom  a  liigher  respect  exempted  from  his 
caprices  and  kept  unalienated,  faithful  and  pitying 
friends  to  the  last  of  a  life  that  was,  after  all,  abor- 
tive; accomplished,  by  its  fine  powers,  but  little  of 
fame,  influence,  or  even  personal  happiness;  and 
sank,  toward  its  close,  into  hardly  better  than 
madness — a  spectacle  for  fools,  and  a  moral  for  the 
wise. 

As  to  the  fund  of  knowledge  on  which  he  dealt 
so  well  in  dialogue  and  even  spent  so  freely  in 
speeches,  it  appeared  to  be  very  large  and  very  fine. 
He  certainly  seemed,  if  he  was  not,  a  scholar,  and 
even  a  much-accompli.shed  one.  His  public  per- 
formances, still  more  than  his  social  conversation, 
got  him  that  reputation;  for  into  those  much  more 
than  these  he  was  fond  of  introducing  quotations — 
not  rarely  Latin  ones;  and  when  he  would  dazzle 
less,  some  French  and  much  Shakspeare.  Yet  I 
suspect  that  he  was  far  rather  a  well-read  gentle- 
man and  much  versed  in  what  was,  in  his  day, 
called  "  Polite  Literature  " — that  which  has  sup- 
planted it  has  very  properly  dropped  the  "  polite  " — 
than  in  any  degree  learned.  He  who  has  cash 
enough  to  get  some  diamonds,  and  will  occasion- 
ally show  one  in  a  crowd  like  Congress,  where 
there  are  more  stone-masons  than  lapidaries,  will 
easily  pass  for  being  very  rich,  even  though  the 
jewels  may  be  paste,  or  not  his  own.  Now,  first 
of  all,  I  never  have  known  a  really  good  scholar 
who  was  addicted  to  dealing  out  scrap-Latin  or 
shreds  of  any  other  lingo;  quotations  have  gone 
out  of  fashion,  except  among  those  who  can't  trans- 
late them.  Secondly,  Randolph's  had  that  mark  by 
which  the  lack-learning  of  such  things  may  ever 
be  detected;  they  were  always  sentences  often  quo- 
ted before,  and  obviously,  therefore,  gotten  at  sec- 
ond-hand, not  from  the  original  source.  Yet  there 
were  certain  things  in  which  a  particular  taste,  a 
special  ambition,  and  a  boundless  memory  made 
him  strong.  He  knew  the  local  and  family  history 
of  Britain  better  than  any  man  in  it;  had  the  par- 
liamentary annals  at  his  finger  ends;  had  its  public 
history  and  biographj"  by  heart,  so  far  as  they  could 
be  derived  from  Hume  and  the  memoir- writers;  and 
was  well-versed  in  the  good  old  English  literature, 
as  far  up  as  Spenser.  Il  Segeetahio. 


THE  BIBLE. 


BT   H3X.    ECSACS     P.    BIXDZK- 


How  many  human  laws  have  been  changed,  how 
many  constitutions  overthrown,  how  many  empires 
have  crumbled  to  the  dust  since  the  Bible  has  gov- 
erned Christendom?  The  Bible,  merely  as  a  liter- 
ary production,  is  a  great  poem,  a  great  history,  and 
a  great  work  on  moral  philosophy.  It,  has  the 
unity  and  grandeur  of  an  epic ;  it  contains  the  w  hole 
historv  of  man,  and  teaches  all  his  duty.  The 
Bible  could  have  no  author  but  God. 


A  WINTER  EVENING.  — REMORSE.  — A  CHILD  AT  PRAYER. 
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A  WINTER  EVENING. 

BT    MP.3.    E     C.    OAHDIKER. 

'Tis  a  wild,  wild  night.     Down  the  long  defiles 

The  hurricane  muttereth  low; 
The  rude  winds  rattle  the  loose  roof-tiles, 

And  drape  the  light  casement  with  snow: 
They  are  whistling  shrill  through  the  hedge-bound 

lanes; 
They  shriek  as  they  cross  the  wide,  bare  plains, 
And  roar  in  the  glen  below. 

All  day  by  the  hearth  of  my  cottage-home. 

With  the  bards  of  the  olden  time, 
I  had  laughed,  I  had  wept,  till  the  twilight  gloom 

Stole  soft  o'er  the  witching  rhyme; 
Till  the  dim  shades  crept  through  the  dark'ning 

room, 
And  the  loud,  wild  storm  in  its  might  had  come 
From  its  boisterous  native  clime. 

I  watch  the  quaint  shadows  that,  flickering,  fall 

On  ceiling  and  panneling  bare. 
While  Memory  hastens  to  bring  at  my  call 

Her  casket  of  diamonds  rare: 
She  toucheth  the  spring  of  her  cabinet  bright; 
She   shows   its   sweet   pictures  with  pensive   de- 
light; 
The  past  is  daguerreotyped  there. 

Ah,  beautiful  pictures  !  the  shadows  that  play 

All  around  me  from  you  are  withdrawn; 
Ye  bear  the  clear  mien  of  the  glorious  day; 

Ye  wear  the  rich  colors  of  morn; 
Ye  garner  not  grief — when  the  sky  was  o'ercast. 
The  bright  bow  of  hope  spanned  the  cloud  ere  it 
past. 
And  the  threatening  darkness  was  gone. 

Hark  !  hark !  how  the  storm  in  its  fury  doth  rise  ! 

The  sailor's  bride  turns  with  affright 
From  the  low-swaying  trees,  from  the  stern-frown- 
ing skies. 
To  the  fireside  ruddy  and  bright. 
Dim,  dim  is  the  light  of  her  soft,  loving  eyes, 
For  the  dark,  rolling  sea  wears  its  fearfulest  guise. 
And  her  heart,  0  'tis  heavy  to-night. 

There's  a  frail,  tott'ring  hut  on  the  hollow  ravine, 

By  the  side  of  the  old  ruined  mill; 
And  the  tireless  snow  drifteth  steadily  in 

With  the  rude  wind's  deadlier  chill. 
One  wail  of  anguish,  prolonged  and  wild, 
And  the  mother  claspeth  her  frozen  child. 
And  the  pulseless  bosoms  are  still. 

Come  back,  0  ye  pictures  of  memory,  come; 

Come  back  with  your  soft  golden  sheen; 
For  the  tempest  hath  borrowed  the  hues  of  the 
tomb. 
And  penciled  a  pitiful  scene: 
Bring  again  the  fair  spring  and  the  summer's  rich 

bloom, 
And  brighten  the  walls  of  my  low  cottage-home 
With  the  light  of  your  presence  serene. 
Vol.  XIII.— 9 


REMORSE. 


BT    MI88    PHCEBE    CAREY. 


O,  SWEETEST  friend  I  ever  had, 
How  sinks  my  heavy  heart  to  know. 

That  life,  which  was  so  bright  for  thee. 
Has  lost  its  sunshine  and  its  glow  ! 

I  can  not  think  of  thee  as  one 
Sighing  for  calm  repose  in  vain; 

Nor  of  the  beauty  of  thy  smile. 
Faded  and  sadly  dim  with  pain. 

Thou  surely  shouldst  not  be  to-day 
Lying  upon  the  autumn  leaves. 

But  in  the  border-fields  of  hope. 
Binding  the  blossoms  into  sheaves. 

For,  with  a  shadow  on  thy  way. 
The  sunshine  of  my  life  is  o'er. 

And  flowery  dell  and  fresh  green  holt 
Can  charm  my  footsteps  nevermore ! 

And  if  I  have  not  always  seen 
The  beauty  of  thy  deeds  aright; 

If  I  have  failed  to  make  thy  path 
As  smooth  and  even  as  I  might; 

Not  thine  the  fault,  but  mine  the  sin, 
And  I  have  felt  its  heaviest  curse 

Fall  on  the  heart  that  aches  to-day. 
With  vain  repentance  and  remorse — 

A  heart  that  lifts  its  cry  to  thee. 
Above  this  wild  and  awful  blast; 

That,  sweeping  from  the  hills  of  home. 
Brings  bitterest  memories  of  the  past. 

0,  sweet  forgiveness,  from  thy  love. 
Send  to  me  o'er  the  waste  between; 

Not  as  thou  hop'st  to  be  forgiven. 
For  thou  hast  never  bowed  to  sin. 

Pure  as  thy  light  of  life  was  given, 
Thou  still  hast  kept  its  steady  flame; 

And  the  chaste  garment  of  thy  soul 
Is  white  and  spotless  as  it  came. 


A  CHILD  AT  PRAYER. 


BT   Al-IOlt    CARET. 


SwEETEE  than  the  songs  of  thrushes. 

When  the  winds  are  low; 
Brighter  than  the  spring-time  blushes, 

Reddening  out  of  snow. 
Were  the  voice  and  cheek  so  fair, 
Of  the  little  child  at  prayer. 

Like  a  white  lamb  of  the  meadow, 
Climbing  through  the  light; 

Like  a  priestess  in  the  shadow 
Of  the  temple  bright, 

Seemed  she,  saying,  Holy  One, 

Thine  and  not  my  will  be  done. 
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RICHARD   WHATCOAT. 


RICH  A  Rl)   WII  A  TO  OAT. 

IIT    I'llOFESIOIl    LAnRABE*. 

RiciiAKu  WiiATCOAT  was  borii  in  (HouceBtersbire, 
England,  in  December,  1736.  His  parents  were 
incinhcrK  of  tlie  Establislied  Church.  They  were 
piou8  and  devout  people,  and  enjoyed,  what  was  very 
uncommon  in  that  day  in  England,  the  services  of 
an  evan^'clical,  a  devout,  and  pious  pastor.  The 
cliildien,  being  early  instructed  in  the  theory,  the 
spirit,  and  the  practice  of  true  religion,  grew  up 
to  maturity  in  the  "nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord." 

While  the  children  were  all  yet  young,  the  father 
died,  leaving  the  mother  with  slender  means  to 
raise  and  educate  her  family.  She  managed,  by 
industry,  economy,  and  prudence,  to  keep  together 
her  family,  consisting  of  two  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ter.s,  till  the  boys  became  of  sufficient  age  to  be 
put  as  apprentices  to  trades.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen Richard  Avas  bound  as  apprentice  to  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Birmingham.  What  was  the  species  of  trade  to 
which  he  was  put  I  find  no  means  of  learning.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  having  fully  accomplished 
the  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  went  to  Wednes- 
bury,  and  commenced  business  for  himself.  Here 
he  began  to  attend  regularly  Methodist  preaching, 
by  which  he  learned,  that  though  he  had  led  a 
sober  and  moral  life,  yet  he  needed  renewal  of  the 
heart  and  sanctification  of  the  soul.  Having  labored 
some  weeks  under  serious  conviction,  and  being 
one  day  "  overwhelmed  with  guilt  and  fear,"  he 
was  reading  the  Bible  in  retirement,  searching  for 
light  and  comfort  for  his  darkened  and  anxious 
soul.  When  he  came  to  these  words,  "  The  Spirit 
itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are 
the  children  of  God,"  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
words,  in  a  moment  the  darkness  was  removed,  and 
the  Spirit  bore  witness  with  his  spirit  that  he  was 
a  child  of  God.  He  was  filled  with  unspeakable 
peace,  love,  and  joy.  From  that  time  he  became 
a  devoted  Christian,  of  exemplary  life  and  holy 
temper. 

He  continued  to  reside  in  Wednesbury  for  nearly 
ten  years,  during  which  he  acquired,  by  his  amiable 
spirit  and  excellent  character,  much  influence  among 
the  people,  and  became  very  useful  as  band-leader, 
class-leader,  and  steward  in  the  Methodist  society. 

When  a  little  rising  thirty  years  of  age,  he  be- 
gan to  hold  religious  meetings  for  exhortation  and 
preaching  in  the  country  places  adjacent  to  Wed- 
nesbury. Being  encouraged  by  his  success  as  a 
local  preacher,  he  offered  himself  to  the  traveling 
connection,  to  which  he  was  admitted  in  1769. 
For  fifteen  years  he  traveled  extensively  and  la- 
bored successfully  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 
To  get  around  some  of  his  circuits  required  eight 
weeks  of  travel,  and  he  often  had  to  preach  three 
times  a  day.  On  one  circuit,  finding  the  people 
poor,  and  unable  to  support  preaching,  he,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  means  of  living,  sold  his  horse,  and 


walked  all  the  year  from  one  appointment  to  an- 
other on  the  circuit.  Wherever  he  went  lie  was 
useful,  popular,  and  successful. 

In  1784  he  volunteered  to  accon)pany  Dr.  Coke 
to  America.  He  was  present  at  the  organization 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  the  Christ- 
mas conference  of  1784.  From  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  America  till  the  (ieneral  conference  of 
1800,  he  labored  as  a  faithful  minister,  most  of  the 
time  in  charge  of  large  dihtricts.  Such  was  the 
confidence  of  Mr.  Wesley  in  his  piety  and  talents, 
that  in  1787  he  signified  to  the  American  Meth- 
odists a  strong  desire  that  Whatcoat  might  be  ap- 
pointed bishop.  But  the  General  conference,  not 
wishing  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  Mr.  Wesley 
to  govern  the  American  societies,  lest  he  might 
exercise  that  right  in  recalling  Asbury  to  Europe, 
declined  at  that  time  to  confer  on  Mr.  Whatcoat 
the  honor  of  the  superintendency.  In  1800,  how- 
ever, when  no  such  reasons  of  expediency  longer 
existed,  they  signified  their  estimation  of  his  worth 
by  electing  him  the  colleague  of  the  honored  and 
beloved  Asbury, 

From  his  election  as  bishop  in  1800  till  his  death, 
he  traveled  regularly  over  his  vast  parish,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Bay  of  Casco,  preaching 
every  day,  visiting  the  conferences,  and  superin- 
tending, in  connection  with  Asbury,  the  general 
interests  of  the  Church.  He  died  at  Dover,  Del., 
in  July,  1806,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

We  can  give  but  a  brief  sketch  of  this  good  man. 
He  kept  no  journal,  and  left  but  a  meager  record 
of  his  life.  He  wrote  a  short  time  before  his  death 
a  short  account  of  himself,  that  he  might  thereby 
"leave  a  trace  of  his  experience  and  travels,  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  unmerited  mercies 
and  favors  he  had  received  from  his  gracious  God, 
and  the  people  among  whom  he  had  sojourned." 
This  account,  however,  contains  few  incidents  or 
facts  of  interest. 

The  uniform  testimony  of  our  fathers  would  in- 
duce us  to  believe  Bishop  Whatcoat  a  man  of  the 
most  amiable  temper,  unassuming  simplicty,  and 
saintly  piety.  In  the  brief  memoir  found  in  the 
old  Minutes,  and  undoubtedly  written  by  Asbury, 
it  is  said,  "  We  will  not  use  many  words  to  describe 
this  almost  inimitable  man.  So  deeply  serious ! 
Who  ever  saw  him  light  or  trifling?  Who  ever 
heard  him  speak  evil  of  any  person?  Who  ever 
heard  him  speak  an  idle  word?  Dead  to  envy, 
pride,  and  praise;  sober  without  sadness,  cheerful 
without  levity,  careful  without  covetousness,  and 
decent  without  pride.  Although  he  was  not  a  man 
of  deep  erudition,  yet  probably  he  had  as  much 
learning  as  some  of  the  apostles  and  primitive 
bishops,  and  sufficient  for  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry. He  professed  the  justifying  and  sanctifying 
grace  of  God,  and  all  who  knew  him  might  well  say. 
If  a  man  on  earth  possessed  the.se  blessings,  surely 
it  was  Richard  Whatcoat." 

Bishop  Asbury  says  of  hira  in  his  funeral  dis- 
course, "I  have  known  him  intimately  for  nearly 
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fifty  years,  and  tried  him  most  accurately  in  tlie 
soundness  of  his  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  general 
depravity  and  the  complete  and  general  atonement; 
of  the  insufficiency  of  either  moral  or  ceremonial 
righteousness  for  justification,  in  opposition  to  faith 
alone  in  the  merit  and  righteousness  of  Christ;  and 
in  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  and  sanctification. 
I  have  known  his  holy  manner  of  life;  his  atten- 
tion to  duty  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  and 
before  all  people,  as  a  Christian  and  a  minister; 
his  long-suffering  and  endurance  in  great  affliction 
of  body  and  of  mind,  having  been  exercised  with 
severe  diseases  and  in  great  labors.  But  this  did 
not  abate  his  charity,  his  love  of  God  and  man,  in 
all  its  effects,  tempers,  words,  and  actions.  He 
bore  with  resignation  and  patience  great  tempta- 
tions, bodily  labors,  and  inexpressible  pain.  In 
life  and  death  he  was  placid  and  calm.  As  he 
lived,  so  he  died." 

Having  thus  collected  from  every  source  we  can 
all  the  light  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
character  of  Bishop  Whatcoat,  we  must  leave  him 
with  only  a  few  dim  and  misty  rays  of  evening 
twilight  lingering  about  his  name.  Yet  from  his 
purity  of  character,  his  gentleness  of  spirit,  his 
kindness  to  man,  his  love  to  God,  and  his  saintly 
piety,  we  have  no  doubt  but  in  that  world  to  which 
he  has  gone  he  holds  an  exalted  place  among  those 
who  "shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament, 
and  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 
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A  SCRAP  FROM  THE  UNPUBLISHED  MANUSCRIPT. 

During  the  eventful  struggle  of  the  Revolution 
the  fires  of  patriotism  glowed  as  intensely  in  the 
hearts  of  the  females  as  the  males.  Often  have  I 
listened  with  indescribable  emotions  to  the  patriotic 
songs  sung  by  the  melodious  and  soul-inspiring 
voices  of  the  patriot  mothers  and  daughters  of 
that  day. 

One  has  said,  let  me  write  the  songs  of  a  coun- 
try, and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws.  This  re- 
mark is  full  of  meaning.  'No  one  can  tell  the 
wonders  achieved  by  the  power  of  the  patriotic 
songs  of  a  country.  It  matters  not  how  homely 
they  are.  If  they  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
they  touch  the  heart  and  rouse  it  to  action.  The 
"Hail  Columbia"  of  America,  "Hail  to  the  chief" 
of  Scotland,  "  Britannia  rules  the  wave  "  of  Eng- 
land, the  "Marseilles  Hymn"  of  France,  the  "Erin 
go  Bragh"  of  Ireland,  have  accomplished  more  in 
infusing  patriotism  and  a  military  spirit  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  than  all  other  agencies  com- 
bined. 

We  well  understand  the  power  of  hobj  song  in 
rousing  the  dormant  soul  and  raising  the  thoughts 
to  heaven.  That  inimitable  poet  Charles  Wesley 
understood  the  power  and  influence  of  song,  who. 


when  asked  by  a  dissolute  company  for  a  song,  and 
being  allowed  to  sing  one  of  his  own  composing, 
commenced, 

"I've  listed  into  the  cause  of  sin — 

Why  should  a  good  be  evil? 
Music,  alas!  too  long  has  been 

Press'd  to  obey  the  devil. 
Drunken,  or  light,  or  lewd,  the  lay 

Tends  to  the  soul's  undoing; 
Serves  but  to  strew  with  flowers  the  way 

Down  to  eternal  ruin." 

So,  gentle  reader,  you  see  I  took  my  birth  in  the 
storm  of  war,  and  my  nursery  tales  and  songs  were 
all  of  war.  Often  while  my  precious  mother  would 
sing  to  me  the  mournful  dirge  of  death  have  I  seen 
the  tears  steal  down  her  calm  and  quiet  face,  and, 
while  my  heart  would  beat  with  unutterable  emo- 
tions, I  have  felt  the  .spirit  of  revenge  rise  and 
kindle  ray  whole  nature  into  a  storm. 

My  parents  and  relatives  were  all  Presbyterians, 
except  my  grandmother  Bradley,  who  was  a  White- 
field  Methodist,  and  had  been  converted  to  God  in 
her  early  life  by  the  ministry  of  that  distinguished 
and  eloquent  man  of  God,  Rev.  George  Whitefield. 
She  was  a  zealous  and  happy  Christian.  Her  ex- 
perience was  bright  and  clear  on  the  subject  of 
experimental  religion,  and  differed  from  the  most 
of  professors,  as  also  from  the  experience  of  her 
ministers.  This  often  brought  on  a  controversy 
between  her  and  her  ministers  and  Christian  friends. 
She  expressed,  in  clear  and  direct  terms,  her  belief 
in  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  always  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  she  knew  God  had  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins,  because  she  felt  in  her  own 
heart  the  pardoning  love  of  God.  Such  a  profes- 
sion was  regarded  by  both  preachers  and  people  as 
presumptuous,  if  not,  indeed,  a  species  of  fanat- 
icism. The  doctrine  then  taught  was,  that  for- 
giveness of  sins  could  not  be  known  till  death  or 
after  death,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
commit  some  sin  to  prevent  self-exaltation  and 
vain  confidence.  It  was  urged  as  impossible  for 
man  to  know  his  sins  forgiven,  because  the  decrees 
of  God  concerning  election  were  secret,  and  could 
not  be  revealed  or  made  known  till  death,  or  after 
the  soul  passed  into  the  spirit-world.  From  all  this 
she  warmly  dissented,  affirming  that  she  knew  the 
time  and  place  of  her  conversion,  and  that  she  had 
the  witness  of  the  divine  Spirit  bearing  witness 
with  her  spirit  that  she  Avas  a  child  of  God. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  new 
world,  as  it  was  then  called,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
land  of  Boone — Kentucky — excited  the  attention 
of  my  father  and  others,  who  were  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Col.  Boone;  and  taking  with  him 
two  of  his  brothers  and  as  many  others  of  the 
neighbors  as  desired  to  accompany  him,  he  started 
out  on  a  tour  of  exploration.  It  was  in  tlie  spring 
of  1784  that  they  entered  upon  this  expedition; 
and,  after  traversing  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  thoy  returned  in  the  summer,  with  the  most 
glowing  accounts  of  this  terrestrial  paradise,  this 
new  Canaan,  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey."     No 
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sooner  had  this  intelligence  been  received  than 
many  families  resolved  to  emigrate.  My  grand- 
parents, being  too  old  to  encounter  tl»e  perils  and 
fatigues  of  the  wilderness,  were  not  inclined  to  go: 
whereupon  my  father  yielded  to  their  wishes,  aban- 
doned his  |)urpose  of  going  to  Kentucky,  and  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Virginia,  and  settled 
between  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the  Po- 
tomac. Here  my  father  had  two  congregations,  to 
whom  he  ministered  the  word  of  life. 

Xot  satisfied  with  his  location,  and  still  yearn- 
ing after  Kentucky,  in  the  course  of  two  years  he 
crossed  the  Mountains,  and  came  to  George's  creek, 
near  to  where  the  town  of  Geneva  now  stands.  In 
this  place  he  gathered  a  congregation,  and  preached 
with  great  success  and  popularity. 

At  the  time  my  father  resided  in  the  Redstone 
country  there  was  a  great  excitement  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  about  Psalmody.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Watts's  hymns  was  considered  a  monstrous 
departure  from  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and,  in 
some  instances,  divided  Churches  and  families.  My 
father  used  them  alternately,  and  thus  brought  on 
him  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith  much  persecution. 
But  the  work  of  the  Lord  revived,  and  his  power 
was  greatly  manifested  in  the  awakening  of  sin- 
ners. I  recollect  at  a  sacrament  held  in  Mr.  Grif- 
fin's barn,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  that  forty  persons 
cried  aloud  for  mercy,  and  many  of  them  fell  to 
the  floor.  This  was  considered  the  greatest  meet- 
ing ever  known  in  the  country  for  the  noise;  but 
many  of  them  professed  to  obtain  religion.  Some 
time  after  this  a  sacramental  meeting  was  held  at 
Laurel  Hill  Meeting-house,  in  the  vicinity  of  Union- 
town,  as  now  called.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  my 
father  asked  a  Methodist  minister  to  conclude  the 
public  services  by  an  exhortation.  This  was  much 
lauded  by  some  of  the  old  folks,  and  inquiries  were 
made  as  to  who  he  was.  One  Mr.  Cree,  who  knew 
him,  said  that  he  was  a  Methodist.  Then  said  one 
of  the  ruling  men,  "  Finley  has  shown  his  cloven 
foot."  The  next  morning  Rev.  Karey  Allen  was  to 
preach,  and  he  saw  an  advertisement  stuck  up  on 
the  stand,  which  he  took  down,  and  read,  as  fol- 
lows: "  I  do  hereby  publish  the  bans  of  marriage  be- 
tween Robert  W.  Finley  and  the  Methodist  preacher. 
Any  person  having  any  lawful  objection  let  him 
now  declare  it,  or  forever  after  hold  his  peace." 
Mr.  Allen  instantly  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  I  forbid  the  bans;  and  the  reason  is,  they  are  too 
near  akin."  This  made  many  leave  the  congrega- 
tion; but  the  Lord  continued  to  pour  out  his  Spirit, 
and  many  professed  to  find  peace  in  believing. 

My  father  labored  in  this  field  for  two  years; 
but  he  was  not  yet  satisfied;  Kentucky  was  the 
■  land  of  promise;  and  accordingly,  in  the  fall  of 
1788,  when  Pomona  was  pouring  her  richest  treas- 
ures into  the  lap  of  the  husbandman,  he,  in  com- 
pany with  several  others,  cut  loose  from  their 
moorings  at  the  mouth  of  George's  creek,  to  emi- 
grate to  the  rich  cane-brakes  of  Kentucky.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  deeply  thrilling  and  interesting  \ 


scene  which  occurred  at  parting.  Ministers  and 
people  were  collected  together,  and  after  an  ex- 
hortation and  the  singing  of  a  liymn,  they  all  fell 
upon  their  knees,  and  engaged  in  ardent  supplica- 
tion to  God,  that  the  emigrants  might  be  protected 
amid  the  perils  of  the  wilderness.  I  felt  as  though 
we  were  taking  leave  of  the  world.  After  min- 
gling together  our  tears  and  prayers,  the  boats 
were  loosed,  and  we  floated  out  into  the  waters 
of  the  beautiful  Ohio.  It  was  a  hazardous  under- 
taking; but  such  was  the  insatiable  desire  to  in- 
herit those  rich  lands,  and  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  the  wide-spreading  cane-brakes,  that  many  were 
the  adventurers;  and  although  many  lost  their 
lives,  and  others  all  they  possessed,  yet  it  did  not 
for  a  moment  deter  others  frorn  the  perilous  under- 
taking. The  rush  to  California  at  the  present 
time  shows  what  is  the  extent  of  hardships  men, 
with  the  bare  possibility  of  bettering  their  condi- 
tion, will  cheerfully  undergo. 

The  Indians,  jealous  of  the  white  man,  and  fear- 
ful of  losing  their  immense  and  profitable  hunting- 
grounds  from  the  great  tide  of  emigration  which 
was  constantly  pouring  in  upon  them,  were  wrought 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury,  and  determined  to 
guard,  as  far  as  possible,  both  passes  to  it;  namely, 
the  Ohio  river  and  the  Old  Crab  Orchard  road, 
or  Boone's  old  trace,  leading  from  the  southern 
portion  of  Kentucky  to  2forth  Carolina.  They 
attacked  all  boats  they  had  any  probability  of  being 
able  to  take,  using  all  the  strategy  of  which  they 
were  masters  to  decoy  them  to  the  shore.  Many 
boats  were  taken  and  many  lives  were  lost  through 
the  deceit  and  treachery  of  the  Indians  and  white 
spies  employed  by  them. 

The  day  on  which  the  emigrants  started  was 
pleasant,  and  all  nature  seemed  to  smile  upon  the 
pioneer  band.  They  had  made  every  preparation 
they  deemed  necessary  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  attack  of  their  wily  foes.  The  boat  which  led 
the  way  as  a  pilot  was  well  manned  and  armed,  on 
which  sentinels,  relieved  by  turns,  kept  watch  day 
and  night.  Then  followed  two  other  boats  at  a 
convenient  distance.  While  floating  down  the 
river  we  frequently  saw  Indians  on  the  banks, 
watching  for  an   opportunity  to  make  an   attack. 

Just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Scioto,  where 
the  town  of  Portsmouth  now  stands,  a  long  and 
desperate  effort  was  made  to  get  some  of  the  boats 
to  land  by  a  white  man,  who  feigned  to  be  in  great 
distress;  but  the  fate  of  William  Orr  and  his  fam- 
ily was  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  adventurers 
to  be  thus  decoyed.  A  few  months  previous  to  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing  this  gentleman  and  his 
whole  family  were  murdered,  being  lured  to  shore 
bv  a  similar  stratagem.  And  but  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore we  passed  the  Indians  attacked  three  boats, 
two  of  which  were  taken,  and  all  the  passengers 
destroyed.  The  other  barely  escaped,  having  lost 
all  the  men  on  board,  except  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tucker, 
a  Methodist  missionary,  who  was  sent  by  the 
bishop  to  Kentucky.     Mr.    Tucker  was  wounded 
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in  several  places,  but  he  fought  manfully.  The 
Indians  got  into  a  canoe  and  paddled  for  the  boat, 
determined  to  board  it;  but  the  women  loaded  the 
rifles  of  their  deceased  husbands,  and  handed  them 
to  Mr.  Tucker,  who  took  such  deadly  aim,  every 
shot  making  the  number  in  the  canoe  less,  that 
they  abandoned  all  hope  of  reaching  the  boat,  and 
returned  to  the  shore. 

After  the  conflict  this  noble  man  fell  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  and  the  women  were  obliged  to  take 
the  oars,  and  manage  the  boat  as  best  they  could. 
They  were  enabled  to  effect  a  landing  at  Lime- 
stone, now  Maysville;  and  a  few  days  after  their 
protector  died  of  his  wounds,  and  they  followed 
him  weeping  to  his  grave.  Peace  to  his  dust,  till 
it  shall  be  bidden  to  rise !  Though  no  stone  marks 
the  spot  where  this  young  hero-missionary  lies, 
away  from  his  home  and  kindred,  among  strangers 
in  a  strange  land,  his  dust  is  sacred,  till  the  resur- 
rection morn,  when  it  shall  come  fortli  reanimate 
to  inherit  immortality. 

But  to  resume  our  narrative.  Being  too  well 
posted  in  Indian  strategy  to  be  decoyed,  we  pur- 
sued our  journey  unmolested.  Nothing  remark- 
able occurred,  save  the  death  of  ray  much-loved 
grandmother.  The  day  before  we  landed  at  Lime- 
stone she  took  her  mystic  flight  to  a  better  world. 
This  was  the  first  time  I  was  privileged  to  see  a 
Christian.  Her  faith  was  strong  in  the  God  of  her 
salvation;  and  while  surrounded  by  her  weeping 
friends,  whom  she  affectionately  addressed,  and 
bidding  them  all  a  last  farewell,  she  repeated  the 
following  verse,  and  then  sweetly  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus: 

"  O,  who  can  tell  a  Savior's  worth, 
Or  speak  of  grace's  power, 
Or  benefits  of  the  new  hirth, 

In  a  departing  hour? 
Come  nigh,  kind  death; 
Untie  life's  thread; 
I  shall  to  God  ascend; 
In  joys  I  shall  then  with  him  dwell 
Joys  that  shall  never  end." 

The  recollections  of  this  kind  mother  in  Israel 
are  still  fresh  in  my  memory.  When  a  child  she 
would  frequently  take  me  into  her  closet,  and  there, 
while  engaged  in  her  private  devotions,  like  Han- 
nah of  old,  she  would  lay  her  hands  on  my  head, 
and  dedicate  me  to  God.  Her  remains  were  com- 
mitted to  the  dust  in  Maysville,  and  the  Rev.  Karey 
Allen,  of  blessed  memory,  preached  her  funeral 
sermon.  The  impressions  made  on  my  youthful 
mind  by  the  prayers  and  invocations  of  my  sainted 
grandmother  were  never  erased;  and  when  the 
natural  inclinations  of  ray  depraved  heart  would 
have  led  me  into  infidelity,  her  godly  life  and  tri- 
umphant death  would  come  to  my  recollection 
with  irresistible  power,  and  confirm  me  in  the 
truth  of  Christianity. 

In  company  with  my  fatlicr,  and  in  his  boat, 
there  were  two  missionaries — the  Revs.  Karey  Allen 
and  Robert  Marshall — and  also  Mr.  James  Walsh 
and  Mr.  Matthew  M'Neman,  both  of  whom  after- 


ward became  ministers  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
As  soon  as  my  father  could  make  the  necessary 
arrangements,  he  removed  his  family  to  the  town 
of  Washington,  Mason  county,  Ky.,  and  remained 
there  during  the  winter.  It  was  in  this  place  that 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  that  great  adventurer, 
Simon  Kenton.  He  was  truly  the  master-spirit  of 
the  times  in  that  region  of  country.  He  was  looked 
up  to  by  all  as  the  great  defender  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, always  on  the  qui  vive,  and  ready  to  fly  at  a 
moment's  warning  to  the  place  of  danger,  for  the 
protection  of  the  scattered  families  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Providence  seems  to  have  raised  up  this 
man  for  a  special  purpose;  and  his  eventful  life, 
and  the  many  wonderful  and  almost  miraculous 
deliverances,  in  which  he  was  preserved  amidst 
the  greatest  perils  and  dangers,  are  confirmatory 
of  the  fact,  that  he  was  a  child  of  Providence. 


"NIGHT  THOUGHTS." 

BY    MARY   WILCOX. 

The  last  red  gleam  of  the  sunset's  ray 

Has  slowly  and  sadly  passed  away. 

And  the  stars  look  down  with  a  calm,  pure  light; 

For  the  night  is  here — the  clear  and  cloudless  night. 

It  has  come  with  its  still  and  mournful  hours; 

Its  shades  lie  dim  on  the  closing  flowers; 

The  winds  are  breathing  their  music  low. 

As  if  to  mourn,  by  its  ceaseless  flow. 

That  another  long,  bright,  sunny  day 

Has  forever  passed  from  the  earth  away. 

This  hour  is  sacred  to  solemn  thought. 

For  the  earth  is  still,  and  its  cares  forgot; 

A  thousand  orbs,  with  beauty  bright. 

Gleam  downward  through  the  shades  of  night; 

While  memory's  holy  ray  brings  back 

Many  a  scene  from  life's  faded  track — 

Words  that  were  spoken  in  years  gone  by, 

Forms  that  are  dwelling  above  tlie  sky, 

Music  that  rang  with  a  silvery  flow. 

Smiles  that  were  saddened  long  ago: 

They  have  passed  away,  but  still  they  are  bright. 

0,  what  were  the  earth  without  memory's  light? 

A  ray  less  midnight — a  tliorny  way — 

A  dreary  waste,  where  none  might  stay. 

But  now,  though  deep  in  tlie  shade  it  lies, 

It  hath  many  glimpses  of  sunny  skies. 

Though  blasts  sweep  o'er  it,  and  dark  storms  lower. 

It  hatli  many  a  calm  and  peaceful  hour: 

And  though  our  tears  are  like  rain-drops  shed 

For  those  who  rest  with  the  silent  dead; 

Though  the  light  of  their  smiles  is  seen  no  more. 

Nor  their  voices  heard  as  in  days  of  yore; 

Yet  we  think  of  tliem  when  the  dim  stars  burn, 

And  the  hues  of  the  shadow}^  past  return. 

And  its  faded  joys  again  are  bright; 

For  memory  reigns  in  the  sad,  still  night. 
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LONDON  RTREET-MAUKKTS  ON  A  SATURDAY  NIGHT, 
Tmk  Hli(!(>lscll('rH  arc  lo  be  seen  in  tlio  greatent 
iiurnberH  at  the  JiCHidon  Htrect-inarketH  on  a  Satur- 
day night,  licrt',  and  in  the  sliojjs  immediately 
adjoining,  the  working-chisseH  generally  purchase 
their  Sunday's  dinner;  and  after  pay-time  on  Sat- 
urday niglit,  or  early  on  Sunday  morning,  tlic 
crowd  in  tlie  New  Cut,  and  the  ]irill  in  particular, 
is  almost  impiassable.  Indeed,  the  scene  in  these 
parts  has  more  of  the  character  of  a  fair  tlian  a 
market.  There  are  hundreds  of  stalls,  and  every 
stall  has  its  one  or  two  liglits;  either  it  is  illumin- 
ated by  the  intense  white  light  of  the  ncAv  self- 
generating  gas  lamp,  or  else  it  is  brightened  up  by 
the  red  smoky  flame  of  the  old-fashioned  grease 
lamp.  One  man  shows  off  his  yellow  haddock 
A\ith  a  candle  stuck  in  a  bundle  of  firewood;  his 
neiglibor  makes  a  candlestick  of  a  huge  turnip, 
and  the  tallow  gutters  over  its  sides,  while  a  boy 
shouting  "Eight  a  penny,  stunning  pears!"  has 
rolled  his  dip  in  a  thick  coat  of  brown  paper,  that 
flares  away  with  the  candle.  Some  stalls  are  crim- 
son with  the  fire  shining  through  the  holes  beneath 
the  baked  chestnut  stove;  others  have  handsome 
octohedral  lamps,  while  a  few  have  a  candle  shining 
through  a  sieve:  these,  with  the  sparkling  ground- 
glass  globes  of  the  tea-dealers'  shops,  and  the 
butchers'  gas-lights  streaming  and  fluttering  in  the 
"wind,  like  flags  of  flame,  pour  forth  such  a  flood 
of  light,  that  at  a  distance  the  atmosphere  immedi- 
ately above  the  spot  is  as  lurid  as  if  the  street  were 
on  fire.  The  pavement  and  the  road  are  crowded 
with  purchasers  and  street-sellers.  The  housewife 
in  her  thick  shawl,  with  the  market-basket  on  her 
arm,  walks  slowly  on,  stopping  now  to  look  at  the 
stall  of  caps,  and  now  to  cheapen  a  bunch  of  greens. 
Little  boys,  holding  three  or  four  onions  in  their 
hands,  creep  between  the  people,  wriggling  their 
way  through  every  interstice,  and  asking  for  custom 
in  whining  tones,  as  if  seeking  charity.  Then  the 
tumult  of  the  thousand  difl"ereut  cries  of  the  eager 
dealers,  all  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  is  almost  bewildering. 
*' So-old  again,"  roars  one.  ''Chestnuts  all  'ot,  a 
penny  a  score,"  bawls  another.  "An  'aypenny  a 
skin,  blacking,"  squeaks  a  boy.  "  Buy,  buy,  buy, 
buy,  buy — bu-u-y!"  cries  the  butcher.  "Half- 
quire  of  paper  for  a  penny,"  bellows  the  street- 
stationer.  "An  'aypenny  a  lot,  ing-uns."  "Two 
pence  a  pound,  grapes."  "  Three  a  penny,  Yar- 
mouth bloaters."  "Who'll  buy  a  bonnet  for  four- 
pence  ?"  "  Pick  'em  out  cheap  here  !  three  pair  for 
a  halfpenny,  bootlaces."  "  Now's  your  time,  beau- 
tiful whelks,  a  penny  a  lot."  "Here's  ha'porths," 
shouts  the  perambulating  confectioner.  "  Come 
and  look  at  'em !  here's  toasters !"  bellows  one 
with  a  Yarmouth  bloater  stuck  on  a  toasting-fork. 
"Penny  a  lot,  fine  russets,"  calls  the  apple-woman: 
and  so  the  Babel  goes  on.  One  man  stands  with 
his  red-edged  mats  hanging  over  his  back  and 
chest,  like  a  herald's  coat;  and  the  girl,  with  her 
basket  of  walnuts,  lifts  her  brown-stained  fingers 


to  her  mouth,  as  she  screams,  "Fine  warnuts!  six- 
teen a  penny,  fine  war-r-nuts."  A  bootmaker,  to 
"insure  custom,"  has  illuminated  his  shop-front 
with  a  line  of  gas,  and  in  its  full  glare  stands  a 
blind  beggar,  liis  eyes  turned  up  so  as  to  shoAv 
only  "the  whites,"  and  njumbling  some  begging 
rhymes,  that  are  drowned  in  the  shrill  notes  of  the 
bamboo-flute-player  next  to  him.  The  boy's  sharp 
cry,  the  woman's  cracked  voice,  the  gruff,  hoarse 
shout  of  the  man,  are  all  mingled  together.  Some- 
times an  Irishman  is  heard  with  his  "fine  ating 
apples;"  or  else  the  jingling  music  of  an  unseen 
organ  breaks  out,  as  the  trio  of  street-singers  rest 
between  the  verses.  Then  the  sights,  as  you  elbow 
your  way  slowly  through  the  crowd,  are  equally 
multifarious.  Here  is  a  stall  glittering  with  new 
tin  saucepans;  there  another,  bright  Avith  its  blue 
and  yellow  crockery,  and  sparkling  with  white 
glass.  Now  you  come  to  a  row  of  old  shoes  ar- 
ranged along  the  pavement;  now  to  a  stand  of 
gaudy  tea-trays;  then  to  a  shop  with  red  handker- 
chiefs and  blue-checked  shirts,  fluttering  backward 
and  forward,  and  a  counter  built  up  outside  on  the 
curb,  behind  which  are  boys  beseeching  custom. 
At  the  door  of  a  tea-shop,  with  its  hundred  white 
globes  of  light,  stands  a  man  delivering  bills, 
thanking  the  public  for  past  favors,  and  "defy- 
ing competition."  Here,  along  side  the  road,  are 
some  half-dozen  headless  tailors'  dummies,  dressed 
in  Chesterfields  and  fustian  jackets,  each  labeled, 
"  Look  at  the  prices,"  or  "  Observe  the  quality," 
After  this  is  a  butcher's  shop,  crimson  and  white 
with  meat  piled  up  to  the  first  floor,  in  front  of 
which  the  butcher  himself,  in  his  blue  coat,  walks 
up  and  down,  sharpening  his  knife  on  the  steel 
that  hangs  to  his  w^aist.  A  little  farther  on  stands 
the  clean  family,  begging,  the  father  with  his  head 
down  as  if  in  shame,  and  a  box  of  lucifers  held 
forth  in  his  hand — the  boys  in  newly-washed  pina- 
fores, and  the  tidily  got-up  mother  with  a  child  at 
her  breast.  This  stall  is  green  and  white  with 
bunches  of  turnips — that  red  with  apples,  the 
next  yellow  with  onions,  and  another  purple  with 
pickling  cabbages.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  riot,  the 
struggle,  and  the  scramble  for  a  living,  that  the 
confusion  and  uproar  of  the  New  Cut  on  Saturday 
night  have  a  bewildering  and  saddening  effect  upon 
the  thoughtful  mind.  Each  salesman  tries  his  ut- 
most to  sell  his  wares,  tempting  the  passers-by 
with  his  bargains.  The  boy  with  his  stock  of 
herbs  offers  "  a  double  'andful  of  fine  parsley  for 
a  penny;"  the  man  with  a  donkey-cart  filled  with 
turnips  has  three  lads  to  shout  for  him  to  their 
utmost,  with  their  "  Ho !  ho !  hi-i-i !  what  do  you 
think  of  this  here  ?  a  penny  a  bunch — hurrah  for 
free  trade !  Here's  your  turnips  I"  Till  it  is  seen 
and  heard,  we  have  no  sense  of  the  scramble  that 
is  going  on  throughout  London  for  a  living.  A 
living,  did  I  say? — it  is  scarcely  a  living,  but  a 
struggle,  a  constant  and  a  mighty  struggle,  to 
escape  the  grasp  of  death. — Mayhew's  London  La- 
bor and  London  Poor. 
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Wit  and  Humor.— Mi-.  Whipple  says  that  dignity  is 
often  a  vail  hetween  us  and  the  real  truth  of  things.  Wit 
pierces  this  vail  with  its  glittering  shafts,  and  lets  in  the 
"insolent  light."  Humor  carelessly  lifts  up  the  curtain, 
swaggers  jantily  into  the  place  itself,  salutes  the  amazed 
wire-pullers  with  a  knowing  nod,  and  ends  with  slapping 
Dignity  on  the  back,  with  a,  "  How  are  ye,  my  old  boy?" 

Sickly  Sentimentalism. — Horace  Smith  sets  off  with 
admirable  satire  affected  and  mincing  elegance  in  the 
story  told  of  a  city  miss.  She  had  read  much  of  pasto- 
ral life,  and  once  made  a  visit  into  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  communing  with  a  real  shepherd.  She  at  last 
discovered  one,  with  the  crook  in  his  hand,  the  dog  by 
his  side,  and  the  sheep  disposed  romantically  around  him ; 
but  he  was  without  the  indispensable  musical  accompani- 
ment of  all  poetic  shepherds,  the  pastoral  reed.  '-Ah! 
gentle  shepherd,"  softly  inquired  she,  "tell  me  w here's 
your  pipe."  The  bumpkin  scratched  his  head,  and  mur- 
mured brokenly,  "I  left  it  at  home,  miss,  'cause  I  haint 
got  no  baccy  1" 

Effect  of  Heading  a  Transcendent  Dramatic 
Work. — I  never  was  so  fiercely  carried  off  by  Pegasus  be- 
fore ;  the  fellow  neighed  as  he  ascended. — John  Foster. 

Land-owning  vs.  Brain-owning.— The  brother  of  Be- 
thoven,  to  distinguish  himself  from  his  landless  brother, 
signed  his  name,  "Von  Bethoven,  Land-owner."  The  im- 
mortal composer  retorted  by  signing  his,  "Ludwig  Von 
Bethoven,  Brain-owner." 

Surfeiting  Rebuked. — k\\  alderman  having  feasted  The- 
odore Hook  to  repletion,  and  still  insisting  upon  his  par- 
taking of  another  course,  he  facetiously  replied,  "I  thank 
you,  but  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,  I'll  take  the  rest  in 
money." 

Socrates  on  Patronage. — Archelaus,  a  powerful  mon- 
arch, ofiered  Socrates  a  handsome  pension,  if  he  would 
come  and  reside  at  his  court.  The  answer  of  the  philoso- 
pher was  as  independent  as  laconic:  "At  Athens  meal  is 
two  pence  the  measure,  and  water  may  be  had  for  noth- 
ing." 

Atheism. — From  the  owl,  "  dark  bird  of  night,"  taking 
its  stealthy  flight  "athwart  the  moon,"  Mr.  Coleridge  de- 
rives a  tit  emblem  of  Atheism.  This  idea  he  has  clothed 
in  the  drapery  of  grand  and  beautiful  poetry : 

"  Forth  from  his  dark  and  murky  hiding-place — 
Portentous  sight!— the  owlet  Atheism, 
Sailing  on  obscene  wings  athwart  the  moon, 
Drops  his  blue-fringed  lids,  and  holds  tliem  close, 
And  hooting  at  the  glorious  sun  in  heaven, 
Cries  out,  'Where  is  it?'" 

A  Hat-full  of  Pearls. — Being  present  at  a  rehearsal 
of  Jenny  Lind,  the  celebrated  Lablache  was  so  delighted 
with  her  singing,  that  he  came  up  to  her  and  said  enthu- 
siastically, "Give  me  your  hand;  every  note  in  your  voice 
is  a  pearl."  "Give  me  your  hat,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
fair  singer;  and  then  putting  it  up  to  her  mouth,  and  giv- 
ing one  of  her  incomparable  roulades,  "Here,"  said  she, 
"is  a  hat-full  of  pearls  for  you." 


The  Critical  Severity  of  Macaulay. — There  is  no 
critic  who  is  less  tolerant  of  mediocrity.  There  is  no 
show  of  mercy  in  him.  He  carries  his  austerity  beyond 
the  bounds  of  humanity.  His  harshness  to  the  captive 
of  his  criticism  is  a  transgression  of  the  law  against  cru- 
elty to  animals.  Among  a  squad  of  bad  writers — if  the 
simile  be  allowable — he  seems  to  exclaim  with  the  large- 
boned  quadruped  that  danced  among  the  chickens,  "Let 
every  one  take  care  of  himself!" — Boston  Miscellany. 

The  Universal  Yankee. — A  Yankee  is  never  upset  by 
the  astonishing.  He  walks  among  the  Alps  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  the  smoke  of  his  cigar  is  seen 
among  the  mists  of  Niagara.  One  of  this  class  sauntered 
into  the  office  of  the  lightning  telegraph,  and  asked  how 
long  it  would  take  to  transmit  a  message  to  Washington. 
"Ten  minutes,"  was  the  reply.  "I  can't  wait,"  was  his 
rejoinder. 

Antiquarian  Researches. — I  once  heard  a  good  story, 
illustrative  of  the  nature  and  reliability  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  learned  theories  are  sometimes  built,  told  by 
the  celebrated  Judge  Longstreet,  of  Georgia,  author  of 
the  "  Georgia  Scenes."     Some  twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
south-western  part  of  Georgia  Avas  yet  a  wilderness,  hav- 
ing been  but  recently  abandoned  by  the  powerful  tribes  of 
the  Creek  Indians,  who  still  occupied  the  west  bank  of  the 
Chattahoochie,  and  the  city  of  Columbus  was  just  rising 
into  the  character  of  a  frontier  village,  the  Judge  was 
called  to  make  a  professional  visit  to  this  shire-town  of 
the  new  county  of  Muscogee.    While  he  was  detained 
there,  one  evening,  near  sunset,  he  wandered  down  by 
the  river  side,  and  sauntered  leisurely  along  its  bank.    As 
he  passed  along  he  saw  an  Indian  canoe  resting  against 
the  shore,  and  not  far  off,  sitting  on  the  gi'ound,  a  stout, 
middle-aged  Creek  Indian,  who  was  humming  a  low  and 
rather  plaintive  tune.     Just  as  he  had  passed  by  the  In- 
dian finished  his  song  and  rose  to  his  feet.     The  closing 
strain  was  uttered  more  briskly  and  audibly  than  the  rest ; 
and  the  final  word,  which  was  very  distinctly  expressed, 
seemed  to  be  halleloo.     This  at  once  suggested  to  the 
learned  listener  the  ethnological  theory  that  makes  the 
American  Indians  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.     He  turned 
around,  and  calling  to  the  savage,  who  was  in  the  act  of 
departing,  requested  him  to  repeat  the  song,  purposing  to 
carefully  note  all  its  parts,  to  detect  in  it,  if  possil)le,  any 
traces  of  a  Hebrew  melody,  and  especially  to  examine  the 
final  halleloo.     But  the  Indian  answered  with  an  abrupt 
guttural  no,  and  still  made  signs  of  departing,  answering 
each  repeated  solicitation  with  the  same  monosyllabic  re- 
fusal.    The  bright  hopes  that  at  first  gleamed  on  the 
mind  of  the   inquirer  were  giving  place  to  disappoint- 
ment, when  the  Indian,  suiting  the  action  to  the  purpose 
so  ol)stinately  persisted  in,  turned  rapidly  toward  the 
river,  saying,  as  he  \\cni,nho-oP  that'll  do  I — Dr.  Ourri/. 
John  Foster   on   Novels. — I  have  often  maintained 
that  fiction  may  be  much  more  instructive  than  real  his- 
tory.   I  think  so  still ;  but  viewing  the  vast  rout  of  nov- 

*J^ho-o — guttural  for  no. 
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elB  as  they  urc,  I  do  think  they  do  incalculable  mischief. 
I  wish  wc  could  coll(:(;t  ihv.ui  ail  t()K<:thcr  and  make  one 
vast  fire  of  thcin;  and  I  Hliould  «;xuiL  to  k(jc  the  smoke 
of  them  ascend  like  that  of  ivuloui  and  Gomorrah;  the 
judgment  would  he  just. 

Use  of  Aukows  in  a  Mohammkdan  rAiiAmsK. — The 
Franks  neither  know  how  to  make  arrows,  nor  how  to 
use  them.  It  is  known  by  the  traditions  that  the  Prophet 
being  askcid  what  the  faithful  would  do  in  Paradise,  an- 
swered, "We  shall  cat  and  drink,  and  dally  with  boys 
and  houris,  and  shoot  with  arrows."  This  exercise  being 
the  favorite  exercise  of  the  Prophet,  the  infidels  could 
never  make  any  progress  therein. — Evlea  Effendi. 

Pfjivatr  vs.  Public  Mokai.s. — Falsehood  and  insincer- 
ity, unsuitable  as  they  seem  to  the  dignity  of  public 
transactions,  offend  us  with  a  less  degrading  idea  of 
meanness,  than  when  they  are  found  in  the  intercourse 
of  private  life.  In  the  latter,  they  discover  a  want  of 
courage;  in  the  other,  only  a  defect  of  power;  and,  as  it 
is  impossible  for  the  most  able  statesman  to  subdue  mill- 
ions of  followers  and  enemies  by  their  personal  strength, 
the  world,  under  the  name  of  policy,  seems  to  have 
granted  them  a  very  liberal  indulgence  of  craft  and  dis- 
simulation.—  Gibbon. 

Hidden  Meanings. — The  mania  of  discovering  myste- 
ries in  the  most  simple  things,  and  hidden  meanings  in 
the  clearest  phrases,  would  have  rendered  the  school  of 
Aristotle,  among  the  Arabians,  if  he  could  have  appeared 
once  more  upon  earth,  quite  unintelligible  to  the  philos- 
opher himself — Sismondi's  Lit.  So.  Europe. 

ScEiPTUKE  Illustrated. — Interpreters  of  Scripture 
sometimes  display  a  great  share  of  acuteness  in  detecting 
novel  and  ingenious  meanings,  and  tracing  distant  allu- 
sions in  the  sacred  text;  and,  after  the  manner  of  the 
comparative  anatomists,  who,  from  a  single  bone,  cau  not 
only  construct  the  entire  skeleton  to  which  it  belonged, 
but  also  describe  from  it  the  habits  and  modes  of  life  of 
its  possessor,  these  interpreters,  from  a  single  expres- 
sion, of  very  doubtful  relation  to  the  imagined  subject, 
are  able  to  form  a  complete  theory  of  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  the  case.  A  case  of  this  kind  lately 
came  under  notice.  The  subject  vmder  consideration  was 
the  earnest  wish  of  the  patient  man  of  Uz,  that  his  "ad- 
versary had  written  a  book."  The  whole  difficulty  is 
solved  at  once,  said  the  astute  exegetist,  by  understand- 
ing that  Job  was  a  reviewer,  and,  therefore,  had  his  adver- 
sary become  an  author,  he  would  have,  by  that  event, 
fallen  into  the  power  of  the  sufferer.  This  theory  has 
the  two  great  requisites  of  theoretical  expositions — it  is 
opposed  to  nothing  stated  in  collateral  remarks,  and  it 
meets  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  case. 

Poetry  Wanting  Fire. — While  Thomas  Campbell  was 
prosecuting  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  he 
occupied  the  same  apartments  with  an  elder  brother, 
who,  though  no  poet  himself,  was  an  admirable  critic,  and 
possessed  a  species  of  dry,  sarcastic  humor,  peculiarly  his 
own.  He  had  descended  to  the  breakfast-room  one  morn- 
ing, leaving  the  poet  to  follow  at  his  leisure.  After  wait- 
ing some  time  he  commenced  his  meal  in  solitude,  and 
had  nearly  finished,  when  his  brother  entered  with  a  copy 
of  verses  in  his  hand,  which  he  laid  on  the  table  as  an 
excuse  for  the  delay,  at  the  same  time  requ.esting  his 
opinion  of  their  merit.  The  reply  was  quite  characteris- 
tic: "Your  lines  are  admirable,  but  they  want  fire;"  and, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  w^ord,  the  merciless  critic  com- 
mitted the  paper  to  the  flames. 


Dr.  Pakb'b  FiOOTisM. — He  once  said,  in  a  miscellane- 
ous company,  "Krigland  has  produced  three  great  clas- 
sical scholars;  the  first  was  lientley,  the  second  was  Por- 
8on,  and  the  third  modesty  forbids  mc  to  mention." 

A  Kkex  Kktout. — A  Russian  la<ly,  l>eing  engaged  to 
dinner  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  at  that  time  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  detained  a  full  hour  by  some  unex- 
pected iiccident.  The  famished  guests  grumbled,  and 
looked  at  tlieir  watches.  On  the  lady's  entrance,  one  of 
the  company  observed  to  his  neighlx^r  in  Greek,  "When  a 
woman  is  neither  young  nor  handsome,  she  ought  to  ar- 
rive betimes."  The  lady,  turning  round,  sharply  accosted 
the  satirist  in  the  same  language:  "When  a  woman,"  said 
she,  "has  the  misfortune  to  dine  with  savages,  she  always 
arrives  too  soon." 

Sheridan  and  his  Son  Tom. — "Sheridan,  it  is  well 
known,  was  never  free  from  pecuniary  embarrassments. 
As  he  was  one  day  hacking  his  face  with  a  dull  razor,  he 
turned  to  his  eldest  son  and  said,  'Tom,  if  you  open  any 
more  oysters  with  my  razor,  I'll  cut  you  off  with  a  shil- 
ling.' 'Very  well,  father,'  retorted  Tom,  'but  where  will 
the  shilling  come  from?'  " 

How  Women's  Quarrels  are  Made  up. — Dr.  Johnson, 
sitting  one  evening  at  Sir  Joshua  Picynolds's.  in  company 
Aeith  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, the  former,  by  way  of  hightening  the  good  humor 
of  the  company,  agreed  to  toast  ugly  women,  and  to  have 
them  matched  with  ugly  men.  In  this  round,  one  of  the 
ladies  gave  Mrs.  Williams — the  well-known  inmate  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  was  very  i»lain  in  her  person  and  nearly 
blind — Avhen  another  instantly  paired  her  with  Dr.  Gold- 
smith. This  whimsical  union  set  the  company  laughing, 
and  in  particular  so  pleased  the  lady  who  gave  the  first 
toast,  that  though  she  had  some  pique  with  the  lady  who 
save  Dr.  Goldsmith,  she  ran  round  the  table,  kissed  her, 
and  said  she  forgave  her  every  thing  for  the  apropos  of 
the  toast.  Johnson,  who  did  not  half  like  to  have  two 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  turned  into  ridicule,  growled 
out,  "Ay,  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  observation  of 
Swift's,  who  truly  remarks  that  the  quarrels  of  women 
are  always  made  up  like  the  quarrels  of  ancient  kings; 
thei-e  is  always  an  animal  sacrificed  on  the  occasion." 

Douglass  Jeerold's  Definition  of  a  (^onservati-ve. — 
"  A  conservative  is  a  man  who  will  not  look  at  the  new 
moon,  out  of  respect  to  that  ancient  institution,  the  old 
one." 

The  Butter  of  the  Poets.— A  Frenchman,  wishing 
to  speak  of  the  cream  of  the  English  poets,  forgot  the 
word,  and  said,  "de  butter  of  de  poets."  A  wag  said  that 
he  had  fairly  churned  up  the  English  language. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts.— A  Quaker  was  looking  at  the 
great  painted  window  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  his  com- 
panion observed  that  St.  Peter  looked  very  fierce  there. 
"How  can  he  help  it,  friend,"  replied  the  Quaker,  "when 
he  observes  what  scandalous  work  is  carried  on  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court  opposite." 

Force  of  Moral  Sentiment.— Whenever  the  oflfense 
inspires  less  horror  than  the  punishment,  the  rigor  of 
penal  law  is  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  common  feelings 
of  mankind. —  Gibbon. 

Evil  of  much  Learning.— The  first  generation  of 
Methodist  preachers  were  distinguished  for  many  strongly 
marked  mental  characteristics,  among  which  a  vein  of 
Immor  and  quiet  satire  was  not  the  least  prominent.  Of 
this  pioneer  band,  who  half  a  century  since  carried  the 
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Gospel  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  river  counties  of  New 
York,  was  Billy  Hibbard,  a  chief  among  his  peers.  His 
Christian  name  was  highly  characteristic  of  the  man ;  it 
was  no  familiar  diminutive  for  William,  but  "  Billy,"  and 
nothing  else;  so  his  jokes  were  all  sober  realities,  though 
they  bore  the  dress  and  aspects  of  the  veriest  witticisms. 
In  common  with  many  of  his  fraternity,  he  had  a  mortal 
horror  of  college-made  ministers;  and  in  opposing  the 
notion  that  a  college  education  was  a  sufficient  qualifica- 
tion for  the  office  of  the  ministry,  he  had  gone  over  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  held  it  to  be  a  positive  disqual- 
ification. This  subject  made  up  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
course to  which  I  once  listened ;  and  though  at  that  time 
his  dread  of  Greek  had  become  a  little  unfashionable,  he 
was  still  unchanged  in  his  opinions  and  sentiments.  A 
pertinent  illustration  of  the  evil  of  a  college-larnt  minis- 
try was  given  in  the  form  of  an  anecdote.  Two  elderly 
ladies  of  his  acquaintance  had  listened  to  a  sermon  from 
one  of  these  disqualified  preachers,  which  they  agreed  in 
commending,  but  confessed  that  one  part  of  the  discourse 
they  did  not  fully  understand.  The  preacher,  said  they, 
seemed  to  be  telling  of  two  of  his  friends — probably  a 
man  and  his  wife,  whom  he  called  Phil  Anthropy  and 
Miss  Anthropy.  Phil,  from  his  remarks,  seemed  to  be  a 
very  excellent  fellow,  but  Miss  Anthropy  he  evidently  did 
not  like  so  well — indeed,  he  did  not  say  one  good  word 
for  her. — Dr.  Ourry. 

Written  Language. — A  popular  American  author  has 
somewhere  characterized  language  as  "fossil  poetry." 
"  Those  wondrous  symbols,  that  can  still  retain 
The  phantom  forms  that  pass  along  the  brain, 
O'er  unsubstantial  thought  hold  strong  control, 
And  fix  the  essence  of  the  immortal  soul!" 

Sprague's  Poem — "Curiosity." — Mr.  Griswold  records 
a  singular  incident  connected  with  this  celebrated  poem. 
A  British  officer  found  it  straying  about,  orphan-like,  in 
Calcutta,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  one  to  father  it, 
adopted  it  as  his  own  child,  and  gave  it  the  first  place 
among  the  progeny  of  his  brain.  After  circulating  widely 
in  the  East  Indies,  as  an  English  production,  it  was  re- 
printed in  London,  and  received  the  critical  honors  of  the 
British  press. 

Mental  Strength. — Men  little  comprehend  the  strug- 
gles through  which  intellectual  strength  is  born: 
"  Strength  is  born 
In  the  deep  silence  of  long-suffering  hearts, 
Not  amidst  joy." 

Emphatic  Etymology. — Johnson  once  made  a  bet  with 
Boswell  that  he  could  go  into  the  fish  market,  and  put  a 
Billingsgate  woman  in  a  passion  without  saying  a  word 
that  slie  could  understand.  The  doctor  commenced  by 
silently  indicating  with  his  nose  that  her  fish  had  passed 
the  state  in  which  a  man's  olfactories  could  endure  their 
flavor.  The  Billing.sgate  lady  made  a  verbal  attack  com- 
mon in  vuljjar  parlance,  which  impugned  the  classifica- 
tion in  natural  history  of  the  doctor's  mother.  The  doc- 
tor answered,  "You  are  an  article,  madam."     "No  more 

an  article  than  yourself,  you  b y  misgotten  villain." 

"You  are  a  noun,  woman."  "You — you,"  stammered  the 
woman,  choking  with  rage  at  a  list  of  titles  she  could  not 
understand.  "You  are  a  pronoun."  The  beldam  shook 
her  fist  in  speechless  rage.  "  You  are  a  verb — an  adverb — 
an  adjective — a  conjunction — a  preposition — an  interjec- 
tion!" suddenly  continued  the  doctor,  applying  the  harm- 
less epithets  at  proper  intervals.  The  nine  parts  of 
speech  completely  conquered  the  old  woman,  aiul  she 
dumped  herself  down  in  the  mud,  crying  with  rage  at 


being  thus  "blackguarded"  in  a  set  of  unknown  terms, 
which,  not  understanding,  she  could  not  answer. 

Self-Formation. — Here  is  a  volume  of  instruction  com- 
pressed into  a  single  line  : 
**  Each  man  makes  his  own  statue — builds  himself." — Young. 

Clough's  New  England  Almanac  for  1702. — This 
specimen  of  antiquity  is  still  extant.  Mr.  Clough  was 
extremely  weather-wise,  and  could  predict  its  future  state 
with  most  surprising  accuracy.  He  tells  his  readers  that 
perhaps,  from  the  15th  to  the  23d  of  January,  it  will  be 
very  cold  weather,  if  it  "  frese  by  the  fire-side  or  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  fence  at  noon."  So  in  April — "Perhaps 
wet  weather,  if  it  rains;  now  fair  weather,  t/  the  sun 
shines,  and  windy  or  calm."  So  in  July — "7/"  now  the 
weather  do  prove  fair,  people  to  Cambridge  do  repair." 

Refinement  of  Manners. — Coolness,  and  absence  of 
heat  and  haste,  indicate  fine  qualities.  A  gentleman 
makes  no  noise ;  a  lady  is  serene. — R.  W.  Emerson. 

Small  Livings. — Sydney  Smith,  in  remarking  upon  the 
folly  of  a  scheme  for  creating  livings  of  £150  a  year,  with 
the  expectation  of  their  being  filled  with  good  and  well- 
educated  preachers,  draws  with  his  ready  wit  the  follow- 
ing pictures  of  a  member  of  the  "  collection  of  consecra- 
ted beggars."  "  Then  a  picture  is  drawn  of  a  clergyman 
with  £130  per  annum,  who  combines  all  moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual  advantages,  a  learned  man,  dedicating 
himself  intensely  to  the  care  of  his  parish,  of  charming 
manners  and  dignified  deportment,  six  feet  two  inches 
high,  beautifully  proportioned,  with  a  magnificent  coun- 
tenance, expressive  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues  and  the  ten 
commandments — and  it  is  asked,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
if  such  a  man  as  this  w  ill  fall  into  contempt  on  account 
of  his  poverty?  But  substitute  for  him  an  average,  or- 
dinary, uninteresting  minister ;  obese,  dumpy,  neither  ill- 
natured  nor  good-natured,  neither  learned  nor  ignorant, 
striding  over  the  stiles  to  Church,  with  a  second-rate 
wife — dusty  and  deliquescent — and  four  parochial  chil- 
dren, full  of  catechism  and  bread  and  butter ;  or  let  him 
be  seen  in  one  of  those  Shem-Ham-and-Japhet  buggies — 
made  on  Mount  Ararat  soon  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
waters — driving  in  the  High-street  of  Edmonton ;  among 
all  his  pecuniary,  saponaceous,  oleaginous  parishioners. 
Can  any  man  of  common  sense  say  that  all  these  outward 
circumstances  of  the  ministers  of  religion  have  no  bear- 
ing on  religion  itself?" 

Improvement  of  Mind. — What  stubbing,  plowing,  dig- 
ging, and  harrowing,  is  to  land,  that  thinking,  reflecting, 
examining,  is  to  the  mind.  Each  has  its  proper  culture ; 
and  as  the  land  that  is  suffered  to  lie  waste  and  wild  for 
a  long  time,  will  be  overspread  with  brushwood,  bram- 
bles, thorns,  which  have  neither  use  nor  beauty,  so  there 
will  not  fail  to  sprout  up  in  a  neglected,  uncultivated 
mind,  a  great  number  of  prejudices  and  absurd  opinions, 
which  owe  their  origin  partly  to  the  soil  itself,  the  pas- 
sions, and  imperfections  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  paitly 
to  those  seeds  which  chance  to  be  scattered  in  it,  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine  which  the  cunning  of  statesmen,  the 
singularity  of  pedants,  and  the  superstition  of  fools  shall 
raise. — Berlceley. 

Incitements  of  High  Example. — How  should  a  mind, 
capable  of  any  intellectual  or  moral  ambition,  feel  at  the 
thought  of  transcendent  examples  of  talent  and  achieve- 
ment? Suggested  on  awakening  at  a  late  hour,  and  in- 
stantly recollecting — "  Now  Bonaparte  has  probably  been 
four  hours  employed  this  morning  in  thinking  of  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  greatest  empire  on  earth,  and  I ." 
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Nfcw  I'(iri-i(!ations  in  Course  of  Piikpauation. — 
SwonriHlcdt  <t  T'oc  liiivo  in  course!  of  puMication  two  vol- 
umes. 'I'lu!  first  is  a  series  of  "  Ldti-rn  to  School  Girln,^^ 
from  the  pen  of  an  experienced  and  successful  teacher — 
Professor  J.  M'D.  Mathews.  The  second  la  the  "Life  and 
Times  of  Rev.  Allen  Wiley,"  by  Rev.  F.  ('.  IloUiday,  of 
the  South-Eastern  Indiana  conference.  The  life  of  Allen 
Wiley  is  identified  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  Method- 
ism in  Indiana,  and  throughout  that  state  this  .should  be 
a  Methodist  household  book. 

Rev.  E.  0.  Haven. — We  observe  that  this  gentleman 
has  recently  been  elected  Professor  of  History  and  Logic 
in  the  Michigan  State  University,  and  that  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  office.  From  long  personal  acquaintance,  we 
can  speak  of  him  as  a  gentleman  of  pleasing  address,  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  a  fine  speaker.  We  regard  the 
selection  as  a  good  one,  and  wish  our  brother  the  most 
unbounded  success  in  his  new  sphere  of  labor  and  useful- 
ness. 

Michigan  State  University. — A  movement  is  now  on 
foot  to  erect  an  observatory  on  the  University  grounds. 
The  sum  required  is  five  thousand  dollars.  The  appeal  to 
the  citizens  of  the  state  is  received  Avith  great  favor,  and 
the  sum  will  probably  be  soon  realized. 

Professor  Benjamin  Pierce,  of  Harvard  University, 
has  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  The 
only  Americans  who  have  before  received  this  honor,  were 
Dr.  Franklin  and  Dr.  BoAvditch. 

Autobiography  op  Rev.  J.  B.  Finley  is  in  course  of 
preparation.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  Strickland ;  and  will  be 
a  work  full  of  stirring  incident  and  thrilling  narrative. 
Nearly  fourteen  thousand  copies  of  the  "Prison  Life" 
have  been  sold  since  its  issue.  In  this  Avork,  the  "  Old 
Chief"  himself  will  appear.  We  have  "  cabbaged  "  a  few 
leaves  from  the  manuscript  for  this  number  of  the  Repos- 
itory. 

Science  and  the  Bible. — Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury,  of  the 
National  Observatory,  at  Washington,  in  a  lecture  on  the 
sea  and  the  circulation  of  its  waters,  delivered  in  "  the 
People's  Course,"  New  York  city,  paid  the  following  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  Bible:  "I  have  always  found,  in  my 
scientific  studies,  that  when  I  could  get  the  Bible  to  say 
any  thing  upon  the  subject,  it  always  afforded  nle  a  firm 
platform  to  stand  upon,  and  another  round  in  the  ladder 
by  Avhich  I  could  safely  ascend." 

"  Our  Mother  Tongue." — Mr.  Frey,  in  his  lecture  on 
"  The  Relation  of  Music  and  Words,  and  the  Proper  Adapt- 
ation of  each  to  the  other,"  thus  speaks  of  "  the  mother 
tongue:"  "Our  own  language  is  the  most  truly  accepta- 
ble ;  and  though  we  were  gifted  with  as  many  tongues  as 
the  apostles,  that  in  which  we  first  lisped — which  breathed 
our  first  lullaby — which  opened  to  our  early  curiosity  the 
treasures  of  varied  knowledge — which  was  the  speech  of 
our  boyish  friendships — which  told  or  ansAvered  the  story 
of  our  love — Avhich  has  always  Avhispered  from  our  mind 
to  our  heart,  and  back  from  our  heart  to  our  mind,  the 
secret  communions  of  reason  and  passion — Avhich  rises  as 
unconsciously  to  the  lips  as  the  air  that  Ave  exhale— which 
we  hear  even  in  our  dreams— Avhich  stirs  up  our  soul  to 
godlike  aspirations,  or  leads  it  to  Avalk  calmly  through 
the  shadoAv  of  death— that  language  can  not  be  to  us  dis- 


cordant. There  is  music  in  its  every  word — the  music  of 
association,  of  meaning,  of  harmony,  with  the  iHJCuliar 
things  of  our  whole  life." 

Univkksity  ok  the  City  of  New  York.— Since  the 
resignation  of  the  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  thig 
University,  owing  to  the  embarrassed  state  of  its  finances, 
has  been  without  a  chancellor.  In  fact,  the  college  ha* 
been  "farmed  out"  to  the  profeBSors,  who  have  sustained 
it  at  their  oAvn  pecuniary  risk  for  several  years.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  P'erris  has  Ijeen  elected 
President,  and  also  that  he  has  accepted  the  office  and 
entered  upon  its  duties.  The  University  building  is  a 
splendid  edifice,  erected  at  a  cost  of  some  two  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

Antiquarian  Curiosities. — Dr.  Abbott,  who  has  been 
in  Egypt  for  some  time,  has  brought  home  with  him  a 
rich  collection  of  antiquarian  curiosities  from  that  coun- 
try. They  are  exhibited  at  the  Stuyvesant  Institute,  New 
York. 

Original  Paintings  of  Hogarth. — The  Earl  of  Charle 
mont — Dublin — has  possession  of  some  original  copies 
of  Hogarth's  celebrated  paintings.  Among  them  is  the 
"Last  Stake,"  and  the  only  existing  picture  of  the  series 
called  the  "Harlot's  Progress." 

Types  of  Mankind. — It  is  said  that  Professor  Nott  and 
George  R.  Gliddon,  the  archaeologist,  are  engaged  upon  an 
ethnographical  Avork  to  be  called  "Types  of  Mankind,"  or 
ethnological  researches,  based  upon  ancient  monuments, 
paintings,  sculptures,  and  crania  of  races;  and  upon  their 
actual,  geographical,  philological,  and  Biblical  history. 
Such  a  work,  well  executed,  will  contribute  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  man. 

Webster's  Unabridged. — This  work  is  spreading  wher- 
ever the  English  language  is  spoken.  The  publishers 
have  filled  orders  for  it  from  Hong  Kong,  in  China,  and 
also  from  Northern  India.  No  scholar  or  professional 
man ;  indeed,  no  man  Avho  aspires  to  a  correct  use  of  the 
English  language,  should  be  Avithout  it. 

Finale  of  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House. — We  re- 
joice that  this  "upper  ten"  place  of  amusement — where 
even  some  Methodists,  Avith  more  money  than  either 
brains  or  religion,  have  been  allured — has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  and  is 
henceforth  to  be  devoted  to  better  uses.  A  more  eligible 
site,  or  a  more  noble  building,  that  Association  could  not 
have  found.  This  is  the  last  of  the  three  theaters  estab- 
lished or  oAvned  by  John  Jacob  Astor.  It  was  bought  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Niagara  in  the  Harness. — Our  exchanges  say  that 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  are  about  being  made  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing. They  are  soon  to  commence  operations  in  the  sati- 
net business,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  uniA-ersal  Yankee 
nation.  Think  of  that!  Niagara,  the  A\'onder  of  the 
Avorld,  producing  fifty  cent  satinet  I 

Preaching  to  the  Deaf  Mutes. — ^A  new  era  has  been 
opened  in  the  religious  and  intellectual  history  of  this 
unfortunate  class.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet  has  es- 
tablished preaching  to  them  in  the  sign  language,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Ncav  York  City  UniA-ersity.  In  that  city 
there  are  a  large  number  of  educated  mutes,  and  Mr. 
Gallaudet  intends  to  erect  a  church  and  gather  them  into 
a  congregation. 
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Literary  Mek  in  France. — The  London  Literary  Ga- 
zette says  that  the  distress  to  which  literary  men  are  re- 
duced under  the  new  order  of  things  in  France  is  wretched 
in  the  extreme,  and  hundreds  of  them  are  in  the  fangs  of 
starvation ;  each  day's  existence  which  they  pass  is  a  mira- 
cle accomplished.  Some  of  them  are  living  on  charity; 
some  have  procured  employment  as  clerks ;  and  some  are 
toiling  in  still  lower  capacities. 

George  Gelftllan. — Under  the  caption  of  "  A  '  Splen- 
did' Writer,"  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  contains  a 
caustic  review  of  the  literary  performances  of  GilfiUan. 
It  designates  the  Bards  of  the  Bible,  "a  tesselated  mass 
of  almost  beauties  and  downright  absurdities."  His  own 
language  applied  to  an  oratorical  divine,  the  reviewer 
considers  highly  descriptive  of  his  own  diction — "  Strange, 
amorphous,  Babylonish  dialect,  imitative,  yet  original; 
rank,  with  a  prodigious  gi'owth  of  intertangled  beauties 
and  blemishes,  inclosing,  amidst  vast  tracts  of  jungle, 
little  bits  of  clearest  loveliness,  and  throwing  out  sudden 
volcanic  bursts  of  real  fire  amid  jets  of  mere  smoke  and 
hot  water." 

CosiMON  Schools. — In  the  state  of  New  York  there 
have  been  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  eighty-one  children  attending  the  public 
schools  during  the  past  year ;  in  Pennsylvania  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight. 

Ericsson's  Caloric  Ship. — The  success  of  the  inven- 
tion of  Captain  Ericsson  is  now  generally  conceded.  The 
availability  of  hot  air  as  a  motor  is  now  a  fixed  fact,  and 
steamboats  may  henceforth  be  propelled  by  it,  operating 
through  a  machinery  exceedingly  simple,  and  as  safe  as 
it  is  simple.  This  must  be  ranked  among  the  grand  in- 
ventions of  the  age.  The  New  York  Tribune  says,  "The 
age  of  steam  is  closed;  the  age  of  caloric  opens.  Fulton 
and  Watt  belong  to  the  past;  Ericsson  is  the  great  me- 
chanical genius  of  the  present  and  future." 

New  Inventions. — The  age  of  invention  is  just  dawn- 
ing upon  the  world;  our  country,  too,  seems  to  be  the 
grand  theater  of  its  action.  Among  other  inventions 
just  announced,  we  observe  that  of  stereotype  plates  cast 
in  gutta  percha;  also  that  of  anastatic  printing,  by  which 
true  copies  of  books  and  pictures  may  be  taken;  also  the 
crystalotype,  by  which  portraits  of  individuals,  views  of 
buildings,  landscapes,  etc.,  may  be  taken  on  glass  and 
paper  with  unerring  exactness — preserving  the  minutest 
feature  of  the  original;  also  a  new  pavement  of  glass  aud 
iron,  designed  to  illuminate  underground  apartments — an 
invention  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  highly  prized  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  they  build  seven  stories  up  and 
two  down;  also  "marbleized  iron,"  which  exhibits  all  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  choicest  kinds  of  marble,  and 
is  superior  to  it  in  durability,  and  also  capable  of  resist- 
ing a  greater  degree  of  heat,  and  is  unaffected  by  oils  and 
acids;  and,  finally,  "iron  lace,"  said  to  be  a  most  beauti- 
ful article,  aud  of  the  most  delicate  texture. 

Thackeray  in  Boston. — The  Bostonians  seem  not  to 
have  so  high  an  appreciation  of  Thackeray's  lectures  as 
the  New  Yorkers.  They  say  he  does  not  come  quite  up 
to  some  of  their  own  lecturers,  such  as  Hillard,  Emerson, 
Holmes,  Wendell  Phillips,  E.  P.  Whipple,  and  Pvufus 
Choate.  Still  more  do  they  complain  of  the  exorbitant 
prices  paid  him.  He  received  four  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  course  of  six  lectures. 

The  Personal  Appe.\rance  of  T.  F.  Meagher.— -The 
Christian  Herald  thus  describes  this  celebrated  Irish  pat- 


riot and  orator:  "Mr.  Meagher  is  in  appearance  a  genu- 
ine Irishman,  but  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Celtic  race. 
He  is  of  medium  hight,  and  rather  thick  set — as  we  say — 
with  a  round,  florid  face,  and  straight,  black  hair.  His 
brogue  is  rich,  and  sometimes  rough.  His  manner  digni- 
fied, self-possessed,  and  graceful.  His  style  clear  and 
terse  throughout,  but  often  so  poetical  and  picture-like, 
that  you  seemed  to  see  rather  than  hear  of  what  he  de- 
scribed. He  is  evidently  a  man  of  taste,  education,  and 
true  Irish  genius.  He  is  not  dependent  on  circumstances 
for  his  greatness,  but  on  the  splendor  of  his  intellect  and 
the  grandeur  of  his  spirit.  You  could  not  fail  to  see  that 
a  big  heart  beat  within  that  burly  Celtic  frame." 

Mrs.  Stovte  is  now  engaged  in  the  production  of  another 
"fiction  founded  upon  fact,"  called  Mark  Sutherland;  or, 
Power  and  Principle,  designed  to  illustrate  the  genius  of 
American  institutions.  The  triumphal  progress  of  "  Uncle 
Tom,"  throughout  the  civilized  world,  is  astonishing. 
Mrs.  Stowe,  by  the  production  of  another  book,  may  tar- 
nish, but  will  not  be  likely  to  add  to  her  fame. 

The  Legion  of  Apollo. — The  subject  of  creating  an 
order  of  poets  wearing  the  title,  "Legion  of  Apollo,"  was 
brought  before  the  President  at  Toulouse  in  a  poetic  ad- 
dress read  by  a  patois  poet.  The  President  graciously 
promised  to  "take  the  subject  into  consideration." 

A  New  Interpretation  of  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics. — 
Father  Secchi  pronounces  these  hieroglyphics,  which  have 
so  long  puzzled  the  learned  world,  not  merely  tombstone 
inscriptions,  but  poems. 

Amos  Lawrence. — This  generous  aud  noble-hearted 
"  merchant  prince,"  of  Boston,  died  suddenly  and  almost 
coetaneously  with  the  expiring  year  1852.  Among  his 
other  noble  charities,  and  one  which  will  perpetuate  his 
name,  we  trust,  forever,  was  the  donation  of  some  twenty 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Lawrence  University,  an  institu- 
tion which  is  just  now  shaping  into  college  form,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Wisconsin  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

Rev.  Dr.  Winans. — This  distinguished  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  is  now  devoting  him- 
self to  the  preparation  of  some  of  his  sermons  for  publi- 
cation, in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Mississippi 
conference.  The  Doctor's  health  is  seriously  impaired; 
his  work  is  nearly  done.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  strong  men 
bowing  themselves,  especially  those  whose  names  have 
been  to  us  like  household  words  from  childhood.  But  we 
all  are  passing  away. 

The  Southern  Methodist  Pltlpit  closed  its  fifth  vol- 
ume, and  also  its  existence,  with  the  December  number. 
Professor  Deems  in  his  valedictory  says:  "  As  we  give  the 
last  sheet  of  copy  to  the  printer  we  feel  like  a  man  who 
looks  for  the  last  time  on  a  pet  whom  he  has  fondled,  a 
child  that  has  cost  him  anxiety,  with  whom  he  shall  talk 
no  more ;  and  as  we  file  away  the  papers  aud  clean  out 
the  portfolios  of  our  office,  we  shall  feel  in  some  measure 
as  a  parent  feels  when  he  puts  away  the  little  dresses  and 
playthings  of  his  cherished  departed  one." 

Condition  of  Europe. — The  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  says:  "To  recount  the  doings  of  the  oyy- 
pressor  and  oppressed  is  pretty  much  all  that  is  left  to  the 
writer  in  Europe :  of  democracy  ostracized,  of  Romish  de- 
nunciation of  thought  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  of 
dramatic  parade  without  the  beauty  of  lyrical  poetry, 
music  and  idealization  of  abused  rhetoric  to  hide  vil- 
lainy, of  sneaks,  spies,  passports,  conscription — sing  heav- 
enly muse !" 
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Mktiiodikt  l*i;iir,isiiiNO  Kstahuhiimknt  m  Camkofi- 
NIA.— The  (California  ('hriHtiaii  Advocate  was  ado|)U;d 
by  the  last  General  conference ;  but  for  Home  cause,  not 
bcin;,'  Kupi)rK;d  with  a  i)roj)er  financial  basis,  it  had  y>e- 
come  ciiibairaKHcd  and  crii)i)led.  With  praiseworthy  en- 
ergy, the  Method ists  in  that  new  state  have  resolved 
to  raise  $1U,(KX),  to  ])nt  tlie  jiaper  upon  an  independent 
basis. 

Olivkr  Wkndkll  Holmes. — The  Jjondon  Athenieum, 
noticing  the  English  edition  of  the  poetical  works  of 
0.  W.  Holmes,  says:  "  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Americans 
that  they  seem  anxious  to  possess  a  choir  of  poets ;  and 
many  indications  have  lately  apprised  us  that  J)r.  Holmes 
is  valued  and  put  forward  as  one  of  their  favorite  writers 
of  verse  on  pleas  different  from  those  that  have  won  pop- 
ularity for  liOngfellow,  and  Bryant,  and  Whittier — for  the 
Anacreontic  or  Biblical  sketches  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis — 
and  for  the  distorted  yet  powerful  ballads  of  Edgar  Poe. 
There  are. strains  of  didactic  thought,  humorous  fancy,  pa- 
thetic feeling — there  is  an  Augustan  sonority  and  neat- 
ness of  versification — in  the  poems  of  Dr.  Holmes,  which 
by  tui-ns  remind  us  of  the  Prize  Poets  of  our  Colleges — 
of  Crabbe,  who  minutely  wrought  out  the  homeliest 
themes  in  heroic  meter — of  William  Spencer's  drawing- 
room  lyrics,  light  as  gossamer  and  sentimental  as  music 
on  a  lake — and  of  '  Whistlecraft.'  Yet  there  is  nothing 
like  gross  or  direct  imitation  in  this  v/orthy  little  volume. 
It  must  be  described  as  containing  the  poetry  of  a  uni- 
versity man — a  man  of  the  world,  too,  loving  social  pleas- 
ures, skirmishes  of  wit,  and  exercises  of  intellect — any 
thing  but  a  hermit,  or  dreamer,  or  martyr-student,  or 
other  such  visionary  passionately  sick  of  society,  and  no 
less  passionately  in  love  with  waterfalls,  mountains,  the 
moon,  the  sea,  and  some  one  nameless  lady." 


The  Wir)r*w  ok  Wilruii  Fihk. — Fev/  men  have  done 
more  in  this  country  to  exalt  the  character  of  Method- 
ism than  Dr.  Fisk.  A  purer  spirit,  a  more  devoted  min- 
ister, a  more  unselfish  man  never  lived.  We  regret  to 
leurn,  through  a  published  circular,  that  his  widow  ig 
living  in  poverty.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  $2,(XX')  for  her 
benefit.  Will  not  the  thousands  who  have  l>een  blessed 
by  the  ministry  and  the  instructions  of  her  hnsband 
help? 

Statistics  of  the  Bai-tiht  I>ekomi.natioj(. — From  the 
Baptist  Itegister — which,  by  the  way,  is  an  8vo.  volume 
of  49G  jjages — we  get  the  following  "grand  summary  of 
l»aptized  professing  Christians  in  the  world;"  namely, 

ChurrheR.  MiniaUn.  Ifkmban. 

Nortli  America 16,709 13,144 1 ,237,021 

Europe 2,0.'i3 1,700 190,824 

Asia 170 310 12,297    , 

Africa 26 22 1,242 


Total 16,958 15,170 1,447,084 

This  embraces  all  the  various  classes  of  Baptists  in  the 
world. 

Professor  Upham. — This  distinguished  scholar  and 
author  is  now  on  a  tour  through  Palestine  and  Asia 
Minor.  He  is  accompanied  by  Pvev.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the 
Tabernacle. 

Rev.  Dr.  Robinsox,  in  his  recent  visit  to  the  Holy 
Land,  succeeded  in  finding  the  long-lost  Dothan  where 
Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren.  He  likewise  visited 
Zorah,  the  birthplace  of  Sampson.  Fording  the  river 
Jordan  near  Succoth,  he  discovered  and  identified  the 
site  of  the  long-lost  Pella.  The  contributions  of  Dr. 
Robinson  to  Biblical  antiquities  are  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  Christian  world. 


tto  1 00 lis. 


Methodist  Church  Property  Case,  cotitaimng  the  Ar- 
cpimenJts  of  Messrs.  A.  N.  Riddle,  Judge  Lane,  and  Tliomas 
Eiaing,  and  also  the  Decision  of  Judge  Leavitt,  was  mislaid 
last  month.  It  is  altogether  too  important  a  document 
to  pass  unnoticed.  A  joint  publication  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  Book  Agents  at  Cincinnati  with  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (Church  South; 
but  Messrs.  Stanberry  and  Brian,  counselors  for  the 
Southern  Church,  failed  to  furnish  their  arguments  for 
publication.  We  have  here,  then,  the  arguments  on  one 
side  of  the  question,  together  with  the  decision  of  the 
Judge.  As  a  Church  document,  it  is  of  incalculable 
value ;  and  it  will  serve  through  all  coming  time — what- 
ever may  be  the  final  issue  of  the  suit,  which  has  now 
gone  np  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — as 
a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  action  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  case  is  admirably  presented  by 
Mr.  Riddle.  The  speech  of  Judge  Lane  is  a  noble  speci- 
men of  clear,  strong,  compact  argument.  But  the  master- 
speechi  is  that  of  the  Hon.  T.  Ewing.  This  is  a  great,  an 
eloquent  speech,  in  every  sense  of  the  woi'd;  there  is 
clearness  and  precision  of  statement,  an  invincible  co- 
gency of  argument,  and  an  eloquence  of  diction  that 
must  place  the  speech  among  the  first  specimens  of 
forensic  effort.  The  decision  of  Judge  Leavitt  exhibits 
a  clear  perception  on  the  part  of  the  Judge  of  the  legal 


points  involved.  As  a  judicial  document,  it  contrasts 
favorably  with  that  of  Judge  Nelson  in  the  New  York 
case.  There  is  no  interlarding  of  special  pleading  here. 
Some  have  deprecated  these  suits  on  account  of  the 
delay,  expense,  and  unfavorable  aspects  before  the  world. 
But  we  have  no  such  regrets.  They  have  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  vindication  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  that  it  might  not  otherwise  have  had.  We  know 
from  personal  intercourse  with  sober,  thinking  men  among 
us,  whose  feelings  and  sjTnpathies  were  somewhat  with 
the  South,  that  the  developments  of  the  case  in  our 
courts  of  law  have  fully  satisfied  them  of  the  justice  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  from 
the  period  of  the  secession  of  the  southern  conferences 
in  1844.  Cincinnati:  Swormstedt  &  Poe.  8vo.,  pp.  155. 
The  Journal  of  the  General  Coxfeeexce  of  the 
INIethodist  Episcopal  Church,  held  in  Boston,  1852,  has 
been  issued  in  a  neat  Svo.  pamphlet  of  206  pages,  by 
Carlton  &  Phillips,  New  York.  It  contains  a  list  of  the 
members,  the  organization  of  the  conference,  and  its  daily 
transactions — not  including  the  debates — to  its  close. 
There  is  also  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Reports  of  the 
Committees,  a  Pastoral  Address,  an  Address  to  the  British 
conference,  the  Bishops'  Address  to  the  General  confer- 
ence, and  several  other  documents.  There  is  also  a 
copious  index. 
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Select  British  Eloquence,  hy  C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D., 
is  the  general  title  of  a  large  octavo  of  94:8  pages,  re- 
cently issued  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  It 
ranges  through  a  period  of  over  two  hundred  years — 
from  Sir  John  Eliot  down  to  Lord  Brougham — and  con- 
tains not  merely  extracts,  but  whole  speeches  from  nine- 
teen of  England's  most  eloquent  orators,  besides  some 
of  the  letters  of  Junius.  The  speeches  are  accompanied 
by  brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  men,  an  estimate 
of  their  genius,  and  also  notes,  critical  and  explanatory. 
The  selections  have  been  made  with  great  skill.  Not  one 
appears  in  the  volume  that  has  not,  by  the  suffrage  of 
the  learned  world,  already  been  placed  among  the  master- 
pieces of  intellect  and  eloquence.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  compile  a  book  of  almost  any  dimensions  from 
the  productions  of  English  orators ;  but  to  select  from  so 
many,  to  make  that  selection  judicious — in  fact,  the  very 
best — was  a  work  of  great  care  and  labor.  This,  from  a 
careful  examination,  we  are  satisfied  Professor  Goodrich 
has  accomplished.  Thirty  years  of  study  and  experience 
as  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Yale  College  afforded  an  ex- 
cellent preparation  for  engaging  in  such  an  enterprise. 
Brief  selections  are  convenient  for  exercises  in  declama- 
tion, but  should  never  be  studied  as  models  of  style 
apart  from  their  connection  with  the  entire  speech. 
Many  a  student  has  vitiated  both  style  and  taste  by  tak- 
ing these  brief  periods  as  models.  We  are  glad  to  see  in 
this  volume  entire  speeches.  This,  together  with  the 
sketches  and  annotations  of  the  author,  stamp  the  work 
as  one  of  sterling  value.  It  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  can  appreciate  and  be  improved  by  eloquence 
of  thought  and  beauty  of  diction.  Harper's  publications 
are  all  on  sale  at  Derby  &  Co.'s,  Cincinnati. 

Among  the  books  designed  especially  to  benefit  young 
men,  to  warn  them  against  the  p:!culiar  dangers  of  the 
age,  and  to  incite  them  to  lofty  aims  and  noble  pursuits, 
is  "The  Three  Great  Temptations  of  Young  Men," 
hy  S.  W.  Fisher.  The  leading  themes  discussed  are  the 
Wine-Cup,  the  Card-Table,  the  Slayer  of  the  Strong,  the 
Play-House,  the  Web  of  Vice,  and  the  Path  of  Infidelity ; 
and  also  the  supplementarj-  themes — the  Christian  Law- 
yer, the  Mosaic  Law  of  Usury,  and  Commercial  Morality. 
The  author  has  grappled  each  of  these  subjects  with  a 
bold  and  determined  spirit,  and  discussed  them  in  a 
clear  and  forcible  manner.  Here  are  "  words  that  breathe 
and  thoughts  that  burn;"  and  no  young  man  who  is  not 
already  thoroughly  subjected  to  the  slavery  of  vice  can 
read  them  without  having  his  moral  energies  quickened 
into  strong  and  decisive  action.  We  commend  the  clear 
and  strong  tones  in  which  the  author  gives  utterance  to 
his  thoughts;  and  are  glad  that  he  has  given  them  in 
"the  free,  bold  style  of  the  pulpit,"  instead  of  elabora- 
ting them  into  tameness.  Moore  &  Anderson :  Cincinnati. 
12rao.,  pp.  336. 

The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  of  the  great  Val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  are  full  of  interest,  not  only  to  the 
American,  but  to  the  whole  civilized  world.  Its  early 
history  is  studded  with  scenes  of  thrilling  interest;  its 
present  development  is  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  its  future — 
who  can  comprehend?  The  History  of  the  Vai.ley  of 
the  Mississirn,  a  12rao.  volume,  of  286  pages,  recently 
published  by  Moore,  Anderson  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  is  a 
welcome  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  past  of  this 
interesting  portion  of  our  country.  The  industry  and 
care  with  which  the  materials  for  this  work  have  been 
gathered  by  the  author,  and  the  skill  with  which  they 


have  been  blended,  stamp  the  work  as  one  of  no  ordinary 
value.  Prominent  among  the  scenes  brought  to  our  \iew 
is  the  heroic  daring  of  the  French  missionaries,  who  j^n- 
etrated  this  region  from  Quebec,  by  the  way  of  the  Lakes. 
So  far  as  the  moral  heroism  of  their  undertaking  is  con- 
cerned, we  grant  all  that  is  claimed  for  them.  Nobler 
instances  the  world  has  rarely  witnessed.  But  that  these 
Jesuits  contributed  in  any  large  degree  either  to  the 
civilization  or  Christianization  of  these  savage  tribes,  we 
more  than  doubt.  The  mechanical  execution  of  both  of 
these  books  is  of  the  very  highest  order,  and  would 
reflect  credit  upon  any  house  in  the  country. 

Among  the  books  that  have  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  thoughtful  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  led 
them  to  study  with  deeper  interest  the  great  elements 
of  the  Gospel  scheme,  is  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Plajt 
OF  Salvation."  It  is  a  development  and  defense,  upon 
a  philosophical  basis,  of  the  great  scheme  of  redemption. 
Few  of  the  themes  are  new,  or  may  not,  in  some  form, 
be  found  in  the  able  vindications  of  the  Christian  scheme 
heretofore  given  to  the  world;  but  their  new  collocation 
and  the  originality  and  power  with  w^hich  they  arc  here 
discussed,  invest  them  with  new  interest.  The  book  is 
instinct  with  stirring  and  original  thought,  and  the  suc- 
cessive links  of  the  argument  are  blended  together  with 
the  precision  and  force  of  a  mathematical  demonstration. 
It  is  a  book  for  thinkers.  The  London  Methodist  Maga- 
zine says,  that  the  work  "  may  often  be  read,  and  will  as 
often  leave  the  intellect  of  the  reader  abundantly  en- 
riched and  vastly  improved."  This  is  one  of  the  works 
which  have  of  late  given  so  loud  a  response  to  the  sple- 
netic inquiry,  "Who  reads  an  American  book?"  Moore 
&  Anderson :  Cincinnati.    12mo.,  pp.  239. 

Sundry  Pamphlets. — Among  the  miscellaneous  pam- 
phlets received  by  us  are  the  following:  1.  The  Education 
of  Woman,  by  the  late  Mrs.  E.  S.  Seager.  It  is  an  elo- 
quent plea  for  the  education  of  woman  by  one  of  the 
most  noble  and  gifted  of  her  sex.  On  sale  at  the  Book 
Concern:  ten  cents  per  copy.  2.  The  Model  Christian 
Young  3fan — an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Jud- 
son  Dwight  Collins,  delivered  before  the  Union  Mission- 
ary Society  of  Inquiry  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  by 
Clark  T.  Hinman,  D.  D.  3.  A  Discourse  on  Education, 
giving  a  concise  and  just  view  of  what  true  education 
is,  and  also  of  its  advantages,  with  an  address  to  the 
young  ladies  of  the  graduating  class  of  White  Water 
College,  by  Cyrus  Nutt,  A.  M.,  President  of  the  institu- 
tion. 4.  The  Balm  of  Gilead;  a  Missionary  Sermon,  de- 
livered before  the  Oneida  Conference  Missionary  Society, 
by  Lyman  A.  Eddy.  This  discourse  shows  first  that 
ample  remedial  provision  has  been  made  for  the  recov- 
ery of  man,  and  then  inquires  why  it  is  of  so  little 
practical  effect.  5.  A  Discourse  on  Christ''s  3fediation, 
delivered  before  the  members  of  the  Methodist  General 
Biblical  Institute,  by  John  Dempster,  D.  D.  6.  A  Pre- 
liminary Treatise  on  the  Laic  of  Repulsion,  as  a  Universal 
Jmio  of  Nature:  in  which  the  Mosaic  history  of  creation 
is  vindicated  and  sustained,  and  various  natural  phenom- 
ena— heretofore  mysterious — clearly  explained.  Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  7.  Minutes  of  the  South- 
ern Illinois  Conference,  first  held  session,  at  Bellenlle, 
October,  1852.  8.  Procccdintjs  of  the  General  Convattion 
of  Congi-egationul  Ministers  and  Delegates  in  the  United 
Slates,  held  in  Albany,  October,  1852.  9.  Annual  Report 
of  the  Indiana  Asylum  for  Educating  the  Deaf  and  the 
Dumb. 
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Light  iw  a  Daiik  At.t.kv,  is  a  little  18mo.  volume  of 
178  piigcH,  recently  j)iil)lishe<l  l>y  M.  W.  Dodd,  New  York. 
It  is  written  in  a  chiisle  and  foreil)le  style,  and  breathes 
a  pure  and  elevated  spirit.  Not  only  will  it  attract  atten- 
tion, but  what  is  more  and  l^etter,  it  will  do  good.  The 
dwellers  in  a  "dark  alley,"  where  the  light  of  the  Bun  is 
excluded,  are  taken  as  the  type  of  the  soul  depraved  and 
darkened  by  sin.  Taking  one  of  the  dwellers  of  this 
dark  alley,  the  author  leads  him  along,  first,  to  the  dis- 
covery of  his  depraved  and  wretched  condition;  then  to 
a  comprehension  of  the  great  principles  of  "recovering 
grace."  Nor  does  he  stop  in  his  progress  up  out  of  the 
"dark  alley,"  till  he  is  found  "in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
sweet  peace,  and  trusting  with  implicit  faith  in  the  Sav- 
ior."    Far  sale  by  Moore,  Anderson  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


Lavman's  Private  Life  of  Daihel  Websteii,  a  12mo. 

of  2(J.'*  pages,  has  Ijeen  jiublished  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York.  Tlie  death  of  the  great  American  statesman 
has  called  forth  a  perfect  avalanche  of  sepulchral  litera- 
ture, from  the  stilted  eulogium  to  the  ponderous  volume, 
most  of  which  will  erelong  be  quietly  nestled  to  slumber 
beneath  the  dusky  wing  of  olilivion.  The  l>ook  before  us, 
though  full  of  interest,  j»ortraying  the  every  day  life  of 
Daniel  Webster,  and  giving  interesting  views  of  his  pri- 
vate and  social  habits,  is  of  this  class.  It  will  answer  its 
purjiose — Ik?  read  with  a%idity  by  the  present  generation, 
liut  the  biognijihy  that  is  to  transmit  to  coming  ages 
the  name  and  character  of  Daniel  Webster  is  yet  to  be 
written.  For  sale  hy  If.  W  Derby  <fc  Co.,  Main^street,  Oin- 
cinnati. 
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The  Family  of  Advocates. — At  the  head  of  this  fam- 
ily stands  the  "Christian  Advocate  and  Journal."  Dr. 
Bond,  its  editor,  is  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  piquant 
controversial  writers  of  the  age.  Old  age,  which  has 
■whitened  his  locks  and  bowed  his  frame,  has  not  in  the 
least  abated  the  vigor  and  sprightliness  of  his  pen.  Sliin- 
ing  in  a  new  dress,  and  teeming  with  entertaining  and 
instructive  matter,  "the  mother  of  Advocates"  yet  ap- 
pears so  fresh  and  beautiful  that  no  one  would  suspect 
that  her  offspring — north  and  south,  some  of  them  very 
undutiful  children — were  numbered  by  the  score.  "The 
Western  "  also  appears  in  a  new  and  beautiful  garb.  No 
better  evidence  of  the  popular  favor  it  receives  is  needed 
than  the  fact,  that  while  it  has  been  compelled  to  give  up 
a  large  portion  of  its  territory  to  two  new  and  sturdy 
rivals,  it  has  suffered  not  the  least  diminution  in  its  sub" 
scription  list.  "The  Pittsburg,"  under  its  new  editor, 
ranks  among  the  very  best  religious  newspapers  in  the 
land.  The  quarto  form  has  been  relinquished,  and  its 
proportions  expanded  till  it  has  become,  we  believe,  the 
largest  of  the  family.  "The  Northern"  still  holds  on  its 
course  of  unabated  prosperity.  The  "patronizing  con- 
ferences" give  it  a  hearty  and  very  liberal  support,  and 
this  is  a  true  indication  of  the  favor  in  which  it  is  held. 
It  has  also  trimmed  itself  in  a  new  dress.  Brother  Hos- 
mer  wields  a  bold  and  vigorous  pen.  "The  Zion's  Her- 
ald" is  fairly  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  the  family 
relation.  Its  new  editor  gets  up  a  capital  paper.  The 
first  two  of  the  v's — vigor,  vivacity,  vanity — said  to  be 
essential  in  an  editor,  he  evidently  does  not  lack.  The 
interest  of  the  Herald,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  great 
ends  of  a  family  religious  newspaper,  are  admirably  sus- 
tained by  him.  "  The  North-Western  "  is  a  new  birth,  by 
which  the  family  has  been  increased.  It  is,  however,  a 
vigorous  birth.  The  "new-comer"  has  sprung  upon  the 
course  fully  nerved  for  the  race.  Brother  Watson  holds 
a  facile  and  vigorous  pen ;  and  the  paper  is  equally  marked 
for  the  interest  of  its  matter  and  the  neatness  of  its  exe- 
cution. "The  Central"  we  have  heard  of  by  the  hearing 
of  the  ear,  but  have  not  seen  it  by  the  seeing  of  the  eye. 
The  "California"  is  always  welcome  to  our  sanctum.  In 
spite  of  all  disadvantages,  brother  Simonds  sends  forth 
a  capital  sheet,  well  filled  with  appropriate  and  useful 
matter.  This  paper  is  no  doubt  essential  to  the  cause  of 
Methodism  in  its  new  fields  on  the  Pacific  coast.    It  will 


be   sustained.    The  Philadelphia,  and  also  the  Buffiilo 

Christian  Advocate  hold  a  near  relationship  to  "  the  fam- 
ily." Both  of  them  are  not  only  important  auxiliaries 
to  the  Church  in  their  respective  localities,  but  valuable 
and  useful  family  papers.  To  this  list  we  might  append 
others,  but  our  space  forbids. 

The  ^Methodist  Quarterly  Review  comes  to  us  teem- 
ing with  instructive  and  useful  matter.  Without  indors- 
ing all  its  articles — some  of  them,  especially  those  on  A- 
Compte's  Positive  Theology,  were  not  very  much  to  our 
fancy — we  can  say  freely  that  the  Review  is  an  honor  to 
the  literature  of  the  Church.  We  regret  that  it  is  not 
more  liberally  patronized.  Can  it  be  possible  that,  hav- 
ing one  of  the  best  conducted  reviews  in  the  land,  it  will 
be  permitted  to  languish  from  lack  of  "material  aid?" 

The  National  MAGAzrvE  has  entered  upon  its  second 
volume.  The  January  and  also  the  February  number 
have  been  received.  They  fully  sustain  the  high  charac- 
ter of  the  former  numbers.  By  the  almost  unanimous 
suffrage  of  the  press,  the  National  is  ranked  among  the 
best  magazines  published.  In  entertaining,  instructive 
matter,  and  in  literary  taste,  it  is  inferior  to  none.  And 
when  we  add  the  conservative  religious  element,  as  a 
popular  family  magazine,  we  must  unhesitatingly  give  it 
our  suffrage.  The  first  volume,  including  the  first  six 
months,  has  been  bound  in  superb  style,  and  is  for  sale  at 
prices  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Harper's  Magazis:e  has  reached  its  sixth  volume — the 
first  three  numbers  of  which  have  been  received.  It  is 
instinct  with  all  the  life  and  energy  of  the  gigantic  pub- 
lishing house  from  which  it  is  issued,  and  bids  fair  to 
rival  even  Uncle  Tom  in  the  immensity  of  its  circula- 
tion— one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  February 
number  being  issued. 

Putxam's  Monthly,  which  we  are  pleased  to  put  upon 
our  exchange  list,  has  commenced  life  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances — the  first  edition  of  twenty  thou- 
sand having  met  with  a  ready  and  rapid  sale.    It  is  made 
up  entirely  of  original  matter  from  American  w  riters  of 
the  first  class.    Probably  more  than  three-quarters  of  our 
'  magazine  literature  is  of  foreign  origin.     This  effort  of 
j  the  enterprising  publisher  to  break  the  shackles  of  our 
literary  servitude  in  this  respect,  can  not  fail  to  commend 
I  itself   to  the   American  people;    while  the   substantial 
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merits  of  the  magazine  itself  will  not  fail  to  command 
the  respect  of  the  literary  world  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home. 

LiTTEix's  LivTN'G  Age. — No.  454  has  reached  us,  con- 
taining a  choice  selection  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
day.  If  a  person  wishes  to  revel  in  the  choice  luxuries 
of  the  English  magazines,  let  him  take  the  Living  Age. 
It  is  published  weekly,  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a 
number.    R.  Post  is  the  agent  for  Cincinnati. 

The  Musical  World  is  issued  weekly  at  New  York, 
containing  a  great  deal  of  musical  reading,  and  also  choice 
gems  of  music.  The  following  extract  from  a  recent  ed- 
itorial will  show  that  the  Musical  World  is  not  without  a 
musical  editor :  "  We  would  like  to  ask  our  friends  to  give 
us  a  'first-rate  notice'  all  around,  but  we  dare  not.  We 
observe  that  their  anger  has  been  kindled  by  the  impu- 
dence of  many  of  our  weekly  and  city  cotemporaries, 
who  have  demanded  '  notices '  of  our  country  friends,  and 
threatened,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  'cut  them  off  the  ex- 
change list.'  Such  'demands'  and  'threats'  are  ungen- 
erous, and  ought  to  be  resented.  Our  '  exchange  list '  is 
very  large,  and  costs  us  over  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year; 
and  if  our  '  exchanges '  want  to  '  row  us  up,'  or  '  pitch  into 
us,'  or  give  us  some  '  tip-top  notices,'  they  are  perfectly 
welcome  to  do  so." 

Forrester's  Boys'  and  Girls'  Magazine  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Rev.  Henry  V.  Degen,  and  is  published 
at  No.  7  Cornhill, Boston:  $1  in  advance.  It  is  an  enter- 
taining and  useful  miscellany  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  1852,  have  at  length 
come  to  hand.  They  make  a  neat  8vo.  pamphlet  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  pages.  From  it  we  learn  that  the 
total  membership  of  the  Church  is  728,700,  being  an  in- 
crease of  only  6,896  for  the  year.  The  total  number  of 
traveling  preachers,  this  year,  is  4,513;  last  year,  4,450: 
increase,  63.  Local  preachers,  this  year,  5,767 ;  last  year, 
5,700:  increase,  67.  We  deplore  the  smallness  of  our 
gains.  It  should  lead  us  to  deep  humiliation  and  earnest 
self-examination.  Is  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
losing  its  aggressive  spirit  and  power  upon  the  world? 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  annual  statistics  of  membership 
does  not  accurately  exhibit  the  aggregate  increase  of  in- 
fluence and  resources  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Though  this  fact  may  somewhat  mitigate  our  denomina- 
tional mortificatioik  at  the  small  increase  of  oux  mem- 


bership, we  hardly  know  whether  it  does  not  really 
augment  the  alarming  aspect  of  our  statistics.  Shall  it 
be  said  that  we  are  increasing  in  wealth,  intelligence, 
and  influence,  but,  at  the  same  time,  becoming  less  effi- 
cient in  getting  men  converted  to  God,  and  bringing  them 
into  the  fold  of  Christ?  Among  the  noble  dead  of  the 
past  year  are  the  venerable  Bishop  Hedding,  a  patriarch 
in  the  Church;  the  eloquent  and  devoted  Roszel,  who 
ceased  at  once  to  work  and  to  live  while  the  dew  of  life's 
morning  yet  lingered  upon  him;  Clin,  whose  gigantic 
intellecj;  and  commanding  eloquence  were  equaled  only 
by  the  purity  of  his  spirit  and  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart;  Raper,  heroic  alike  in  the  service  of  his  country 
and  his  God;  and  also  Judson  Dwight  Collins,  a  martyr 
to  the  cause  of  missions.  These,  and  many  others  well 
worthy  of  note,  whose  labors  were  not  less  arduous,  and 
who  may  have  been  even  more  successful  in  winning 
souls  to  Christ,  have  finished  their  course,  and  entered 
into  their  reward. 

The  Western  Pilot,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
"Spirit  of  the  Lakes,"  is  published  at  Cincinnati  and 
Cleveland,  by  the  Western  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  and 
edited  by  Rev.  A.  M.  Lorrain.  As  an  organ  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  as  a  magazine  adapted  to  be  useful  to  the  sailors 
and  boatmen  upon  our  rivers  and  lakes,  it  has  a  great 
and  good  work  to  perform,  and  we  bespeak  for  it,  under 
its  new  editor,  an  abundant  patronage. 

We  must  not  omit  a  kindly  notice  of  "  The  Knicker- 
bocker," which,  by  the  genial  sunshine  of  its  wit,  makes 
itself  Avelcome  every-where.  Published  by  S.  Heuston, 
New  York,  at  three  dollars  per  year. 

We  have  received  from  Scott  &  Co.  Blackwood  for 
January,  1853.  It  contains  an  elaborate  and  powerful 
article  on  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Power  in  the  United 
States ;  My  Novel,  or  Varieties  of  English  Life ;  Letter  to 
Eusebius,  about  many  Things;  Lady  Lee's  Widowhood, 
Part  I;  Thomas  Moore;  and  Defeat  of  the  English  Min- 
istry.   For  sale  by  R.  Post,  Cincinnati. 

The  Musical  Review  and  Choral  Advocate  is  a 
quarto  sheet  of  sixteen  pages,  published  monthly  by 
Huntington,  Mason  &  Low,  23  Park  Row,  New  York,  at 
one  dollar  per  annum.  It  is  edited  by  C.  M.  Cady, 
assisted  by  Lowell  Mason,  Bradbury,  Hastings,  and  other 
musical  celebrities.  This  array  of  talent  is  an  ample 
guarantee  for  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  work.  It  is 
printed  in  beautiful  style. 


e^Htwr's  f  aihU. 


Delay  of  our  February  Number. — "  Time  nnd  chance 
happen  to  all,"  saith  the  ancient  proverb.  In  that  "all"  the 
Ladies'  Repository  is  included,  and  is,  therefore,  subject  to 
its  accidents.  Our  February  number,  much  to  our  regret,  was 
unavoidably  delayed.  The  publishers  hud  a  special  contract 
with  Messrs.  Speer  &  Stephens  for  the  superior  paper  used  for 
the  Repository;  but  during  the  freshets  of  the  past  winter  their 
manufactory  was  so  injured  as  to  occasion  a  suspension  of  their 
business  for  some  two  or  three  months.  Without  one  moment's 
delay,  and  without  the  least  hesitation  about  extra  expense,  the 
publishers  telegraphed  eastern  manufacturers  and  houses  for  a 
supidy,  determined,  if  possible,  to  bring  out  the  number  in  sea- 
son and  in  perfect  order.  But  their  efforts  failed.  The  paper 
was  not  in  the  market;  it  must  be  manufactured  before  a  supply 
could  be  obtained.     The  publishers  might  still  have  sent  out  the 


Repository  in  season,  and  saved  considerable  expense,  by  print- 
ing it  on  ordinary  paper;  but  they  judged,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
wisely,  that  the  subscribers  would  be  better  satisfied  with  a  few 
weeks'  delay,  than  with  having  it  in  season,  but  printed  on  an 
inferior  quality  of  paper.  This  delay  may  make  some  few  of 
our  editorial  items  seem  ratlier  out  of  time;  but  we  trust  our 
readers,  while  reading,  will  become  interested  enough  to  forget 
any  seemmg  anachronism. 

Editorial  Greetings. — The  very  flattering  manner  in  which 
the  press,  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country,  has  noticed  our 
entrance  upon  our  editorial  career,  has  been  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  us,  and  calls  for  grateful  acknowledgment.  Even  the  brother 
who  wounds  our  vanity  by  the  joke,  that  we  were  "born  out 
of  due  time,"  comforts  us  with  the  confident  prediction  that  we 
shall  be  "chiefest  of  the  Apostles  Editorial."     Now,  if  any  of 
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our  friendi  discover  a  little  aelf-complacency  (ticking  ont  through 

thin  pastaBo,  we  may  a*  well  "  auknowkMlgc  the  corn,"  and  let 
it  pam,  only  adding,  thai,  liowever  close  we  may  wrap  our  robe 
of  »elf-<oniplacen(y  arounil  uh,  it  will  no  doubt  bo  pierced  •uffi- 
cienlly  by  the  porcupine  iiuiiU  darted  at  us,  to  keep  us  humble. 

KiMTOKiAL  LiKK. — Our  brief  experience  of  editorial  life  con- 
vinces us  that  it  is  not  tiiat  dreamy  state  of  inteljerrtual  t>eing 
and  felicity  that  many  imagine.  The  life  of  an  editor  is  not 
one  of  ease;  nor,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  pleasurable  intel- 
lectual exertion.  His  labor  is  like  that  of  Hisyphus — never- 
ending.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  the  analogy  end*  here.  For  no 
sooner  is  the  huge  editorial  stone  rolled  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  than  the  editor  finds  himself  at  its  base  again.  Kith  the 
same  work  to  do  over.  Another  aspect  of  editorial  life  was 
thus  daguerreotyi)ed  by  Dr.  Johnson:  "I  know  no  class  of  the 
community  from  wiiom  so  much  disinterested  benevolence  and 
thankless  labor  are  expected  as  from  editors.  They  are  expected 
to  feel  for  every  one  but  themselves;  to  correct  public  abuses, 
and  private  ones  also,  without  giving  offense;  sustain  difficulties 
of  others  without  regard  to  their  own;  to  condemn  improper 
measures  of  every  one,  and  not  do  one  at  the  same  time.  They 
are  expected  to  note  every  thin^  that  is  important  or  extraordi- 
nary in  men's  opinions;  their  notice  must  be  calculated  to  please 
every  one,  and  at  the  same  time  to  offend  none." 

The  Present  Number. — The  articles  in  the  present  number 
speak  for  themselves.  They  present  a  pleasing  variety.  Such, 
at  least,  is  our  opinion,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  our  readers 
will  coincide  with  us.  As  to  our  engravings,  they  are  capital. 
In  the  first  our  readers  will  recognize  an  English  rural  scene,  and 
one,  too,  which,  for  calm,  placid,  quiet  rural  beauty,  is  rarely 
equaled.  It  is  from  an  English  plate  skillfully  executed,  und 
upon  which  the  artist  bestowed  a  vast  amount  of  labor.  Thanks 
to  our  active  agent  in  New  York  for  securing  so  rich  a  gem  for 
us.  "Sleeping  Innocence,"  as  a  specimen  of  art,  is  among  the 
best  its  author  has  executed.  As  a  picture,  it  appeals  directly 
to  the  heart.  If  any  one  can  be  found  who  feels,  while  survey- 
ing it,  no  kindling  emotion  from  present  sympathy  with  innocent 
childhood,  still  it  can  not  fail  to  carry  him  back  to  the  scenes  of 
his  own  early  and  happy  childhood. 

Some  few  changes  will  also  be  observed  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  matter  for  this  number.  The  addition  of  eigiit  double 
pages  to  each  number  of  the  Repository  was  with  special  refer- 
ence to  increasing  the  amount  of  our  selected  matter.  We 
shall,  therefore,  make  larger  drafts  than  heretofore  upon  the 
choice  literary  productions  of  our  own  country,  and  especially 
upon  the  choicest  English  periodicals,  which  have  been  ordered 
for  that  purpose.  Heretofore  these  selections  have  been  grouped 
together.  They  have  also  been  put  in  small  type,  as  a  sort  of 
hint  to  the  wearied  reader  to  leap  over  the  chasm,  and  alight 
among  the  editorials.  In  this  number  they  are  intermingled 
with  our  original  articles,  set  with  the  same  type,  but  credited 
to  the  sources  from  whence  they  were  drawn. 

Enlargement  of  the  Editorial  Area. — The  reader  will 
also  observe  that  the  editorial  area  has  been  enlarged.  That 
this  will  tend  to  editorial  bondage  rather  than  "freedom"  the 
editor  is  pretty  well  aware;  but  he  entered  upon  the  office  with 
the  full  determination  to  spare  no  effort  to  make  the  Repository 
a  source  of  useful  intelligence,  and  healthful  and  genial  influ- 
ences. He  aims  to  secure  for  it  a  hearty  welcome  from  the 
blithesome  and  joyous  heart  of  youth,  as  well  as  from  the  staid 
gravity  of  years.  He  has  observed  that  among  all  classes  of 
society,  among  the  genial  influences  that  inspire  an  interest  in 
social  circles,  as  well  as  those  which  develop  and  improve  our 
nature,  few  are  more  attractive  or  potent  than  incident,  anecdote, 
and  humor.  Indeed,  their  native  wit  and  inexhaustible  fund  of 
anecdote  rendered  many  of  our  noblest  early  preachers,  not  only 
fascinating  social  companions,  but  exceedingly  piquant  and  at- 
Uactive  in  the  pulpit.  Now,  the  editor  has  but  little  of  this 
genial  sunshine  in  his  composition,  having  been  constructed 
after  rather  a  grave  model;  but  he  is,  nevertheless,  willing  to 
throw  aside  one  corner  of  his  prave  editorial  mantle,  and  let  in 
this  sunshine  upon  the  pages  of  the  Repository.  Into  this  de- 
partment he  will  admit  nothing  that  will  vitiate  the  taste  or 
morals.     It  will  combine  original  as  well  as  selected  articles. 

We  shall  devote  considerable  attention  to  the  current  literatare 


of  the  day,  and  ihall  appriie  onr  readers  of  the  striking  events 
in  the  literary,  scientific,  and  religioui  world. 

CoMTKiBL'TORg  AND  Co.iTRiBUTio.ifB.— Several  new  contrib- 
utor* will  appear  in  the  current  volume.  We  are  happy  in  bar- 
ing secured,  to  a  t'reat  extent,  the  best  writing  talent  in  the 
Church.  We  hoiie  also  sofjn  to  be  able  to  announce  that  defi- 
nite arrangements  have  been  made  with  correspondents,  already 
known  to  the  literary  world,  in  England,  France,  and  China. 
With  reference  to  the  character  of  our  artii  le«,  we  would  now 
say  to  all,  that,  while  we  shall  eschew  dull,  prosy  articles,  we 
are  very  far  from  giving  the  least  sanction  or  even  toleration  to 
the  idea,  that  to  secure  the  approbation  and  patronage  of  Ui« 
ladies,  a  magazine  must  be  filled  with  love  stories  or  sickly  sea* 
timental  twaddle.  No  fouler  imputation  could  be  made  against 
the  intellect  and  the  taste  of  the  cultivated  female  mind  of  onr 
country.  Ix;t  our  correspondents,  then,  when  they  sit  down  to 
write  for  the  iMtlie^i'  ReiK>kitory,  guard  against  sinking  into  a 
state  of  liquefaction,  but  nerve  themselves  op,  and  write  with 
fall  vigor  and  energy  of  thought.  We  will,  at  least,  try  to  com- 
pliment the  intellect  and  taste  of  our  lady  readers  by  giving  them 
sound  and  readable  articles  on  matters  of  science,  of  polite  lit- 
erature, of  morals,  and  of  religion — especially  matters  pertaininf 
to  the  development  of  female  mind  and  the  formation  of  female 
character;  nor  can  we  doubt  the  result  of  such  experiment.  Onr 
friend  "  Plebeius,"  if  health  and  strength  permit,  will  soon  resume 
his  sketches  of  "the  old  time."  They  will  be  none  the  leas 
interesting  and  acceptable  for  being  henceforth  "sketches" 
rather  than  seriative  narrative.  We  have  often  been  asked, 
"Who  is  Plebeius?"  We  answer,  he  is  one  of  the  early  pro- 
jectors, and  has  been  one  of  the  firm  supporters  of  the  Ladies' 
Repository;  and  further,  that  though  his  nonC  it  plunu  u 
Plebeius,  he  is  no  plebeian. 

Gossip  with  Personal  Corresposde!*t8. — Oor  departore 
from  the  scene  of  former  labors,  when  called  to  the  editorial 
office,  was  necessarily  somewhat  abrupt.  It  is  pleasing  to  know, 
that  "though  absent,  not  forgotten,'*  is  still  the  motto  of  many  a 
friend.  My  excellent  and  loved  co-laborer  in  Ponghkeepsie 
writes:  "I  have  felt  somewhat  more  lonely  than  usual  since 
your  departure,  and  have  not  so  much  as  ventured  to  take  a  '  peep ' 
at  No.  42."  In  the  language  and  with  the  sincerity  of  David,  I 
can  say,  "Very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto  me,"  my  brother. 
Another,  cast  in  a  somewhat  rougher  mold,  but  of  equally  noble 
and  generous  heart,  exclaims:  "Why,  my  dear  Doctor,  who 
could  have  believed  this  of  yon?  What!  Gone?  I  have  almost 
a  mind  to  charge  yon  with  rnnning  away.  But,  to  be  serious, 
you  will  never  know  the  painful  emotions  I  felt  on  learning  yoni 
departure.  Yet  it  is  right  you  should  go."  The  closing  note  is 
too  serious  to  indulge  in  the  vein  of  the  ludicrous  touched  by 
the  introductory  avalanche.  A  brother  in  whose  taste  and 
judgment,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  fine  arts,  we  have  implicit 
confidence,  and  whom  we  had  consulted  upon  the  subject  of  em- 
bellishments for  the  Repository,  writes:  "Well,  'in  the  first 
place,'  as  we  preachers  say,  I  hope  yon  will  embeiiish  it  with 
some  most  excellent  editorials,  so  that  yonr  numerous  eastern 
friends  can  hear  from  you.  Thus  yon  may  make  some  atone- 
ment for  the  wounds  you  have  inflicted  on  their  hearts  by  leaving. 
And  whatever  you  write  for  the  Repository,  do  not  let  yonr  mod- 
esty conceal  your  name.  Let  us  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing, 
when  we  read  your  articles,  that  they  are  from  the  pen,  and  head, 
and  heart  of  onr  old  friend  and  fellow-laborer."  "Apropos,"  says 
a  friend,  "I  have  got  to  be  an  editor,  too,  since  my  appointment 
to  this  station!  Don't  be  alarmed  now,  and  suppose  that  M'Clin- 
tock  has  resigned  in  despair  since  being  caricatured  in  the 
'National;'  nor  that  Stevens  has  worked  himself  np,  and  I 
have  been  sent  for  by  the  Book  Committee  at  New  York;  nor 
that  the  «  wisdom  of  the  Wise'  has  been  '  set  at  naught,'  and  my 
services  have  been  called  for  at  Boston;  nor  yet  that  a  newly 
hatched  nestling  of  the  'Advocate  family'  has  commenced 
peeping  np  here  among  the  hills  of  Berkshire."  We  chronicle 
the  above,  not  merely  for  the  specimen  of  genuine  wit  it  con- 
tains, but  also  to  express  our  gratification  at  observing  in  several 
secular  papers  a  "Religious  Department."  We  have  not  yet 
reached  a  tithe  of  the  friendly  letters  before  us;  but  we  can 
make  our  "  Table  "  neither  longer  nor  wider,  for  the  printer  tells 
us  he  has  no  more  room. 
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MATEENil  POWER-IHE  MOTHER  OF  DODDRIDGE, 


BT   DANIEL    ■WISE. 


It  was  a  beautiful  dream  which  that  noble  mar- 
tyr, John  Huss,  beheld,  when  he  saw  the  powers 
of  the  world  busily  employed  in  effacing  the  pic- 
tures of  Jesus,  which  were  painted  on  the  walls  of 
his  chapel  of  Bethlehem.  But  while  they  were  thus 
engaged  on  one  side,  he  saw  angels'  hands  dili- 
gently at  work  on  the  opj)osite  wall  restoring  the 
paintings  in  more  than  their  original  beauty  and 
brightness.  Doubtless  his  pious  heart  turned  with 
admiration  toward  the  angels  of  his  vision,  and  he 
loved  them  for  the  work  they  wrought  in  his  be- 
loved chapel.  We  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
affection,  and  innocently  covet  so  delightful  a  mis- 
sion as  that  which  engrossed  those  angelic  visitors. 

But  may  not  this  dream  of  Huss  be  made  to  illus- 
trate an  actual  duty  ?  Let  the  chapel  represent  the 
mind  of  a  child,  with  all  those  images  of  love  and 
duty  upon  its  walls,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  writes 
on  every  creature  of  woman  born.  The  powers  of 
the  world  do  actually  toil  to  obliterate  these  lovely 
traceries,  and  to  paint  those  gaudy  pictures,  which 
allure  and  inflame  the  passions,  in  their  stead. 
And  who,  but  the  mother,  with  an  angel's  love, 
prompted  by  her  own  overflowing  fountains  of  ten- 
derness, shall  rewrite  those  holy  pictures  there? 
She  has  access  to  her  child's  heart,  such  as  no  other 
minds  can  command.  She  has  the  skill,  the  power 
to  counteract  the  spirit  of  evil,  and,  by  her  instruc- 
tions, to  revive,  in  rich  and  lasting  colors,  every 
impression  of  duty  and  every  lesson  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  Over  her  child's  mind  she  wields  a  fear- 
ful power: 

"Like  wax  she  can  mold  it,  in  the  form  she  will, 
What  she  writes  on  the  tablet,  remains  there  still; 
And  an  angel's  work  is  not  more  high, 
Than  aiding  to  form  one's  destiny." 

By  a  wise  arrangement  of  divine  Providence,  the 
strongest  passions  of  our  nature  lie  dormant  in 
childhood,  while  the  moral  sense  is  extremely  sen- 
sitive and  active.  The  child  is  unsuspicious,  cred- 
ulous, confiding;  its  young  life  glides  on  smoothly, 
undisturbed  by  anxious  care  and  unvexed  by  se- 
VoL.  xm.— 10 


vere  conflicts.  But  when  childhood  changes  to 
youth,  the  passions  wake  to  tumultuous  life.  The 
hour  of  conflict  commences.  The  world  without 
appeals  to  the  heaving  passions  within;  and  woe  to 
that  youth  who  is  unprepared  by  previous  moral 
training  for  this  terrible  battle  between  passion  and 
dutv !  For  in  that  case  fall  he  must,  either  into 
partial  or  utter  ruin. 

Did  it  ever  strike  the  mother,  who  reads  these 
lines,  that  God  gives  these  calm,  confiding  years  to 
childhood,  that  she  may  therein  have  opportunity 
to  prepare  her  little  ones  for  the  stern  conflicts  of 
passion  in  after  years  ?  Her  bosom  is  the  nestling- 
place  of  her  child's  affection,  her  eye  the  light  of 
its  footsteps,  her  voice  its  richest  music,  her  smile 
its  heaven — but  why?  Why,  indeed,  if  not  that 
she  may,  through  the  influence  she  thus  acquires, 
so  fill  that  young  mind  with  sweet  words  of  truth 
and  duty,  with  images  drawn  from  the  life  of 
Christ,  with  a  dread  of  sin  and  falsehood,  with  a 
love  of  the  pure  and  beautiful,  that  it  shall  be 
effectually  armed,  as  with  a  coat  of  mail,  impene- 
trable to  every  Satanic  dart;  and  that  it  may  be 
led  to  place  a  trust  in  Christ  so  firm,  and  to  exer- 
cise a  self-restraint  so  strong,  that  nothing  can 
move  it  from  its  steadfastness  !  Such  is  the  design 
of  God,  and  such,  plainly,  is  the  duty  of  the 
mother. 

Mothers  have  a  multitude  of  facts  to  encourage 
them.  Their  power  is  universally  acknowledged 
by  the  strongest  minds.  It  is  true,  a  faithful  mother, 
now  and  then — but  not  often,  we  think — has  the 
sorrow  of  seeing  her  son  struggling  in  the  wliirl- 
pool  of  successful  passion.  But  even  she  need  not 
despair.  The  paintings  she  wrought  on  that  son's 
mind  remain.  In  the  excitement  of  the  hour  of 
pleasure  he  may  fail  to  view  them,  but  there  they 
abide,  and  their  eyes  of  mild  reproof  will  look 
sadly  and  sweetly  upon  him  in  his  first  hour  of 
sadness  and  remorse.  Beautifully  is  the  working 
of  such  a  prodigal  mind  described  in  the  following 

lines: 

♦'  IS!y  mother's  voice!  how  oft  doth  creep 
Its  cadence  on  my  lonely  hours'. 
Like  healing  sent  on  wings  of  sleep, 
Or  dew  on  the  nnconscions  flowers. 
1  might  forget  her  melting  prayer 
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While  |)1oa«nrc*i  piiIicK  madly  fly, 
Hut,  in  the  still,  iinhrolu-n  iiir 

Hit  (,'onllo  torifii  cotiH-  Kteiilinf:  hy. 
And  ffum  of  tin  und  iiianhood  IhM?, 
And  leave  iiic  ill  my  imoIIilt'.'.  knee." 

C(niraf((!,  Ihoji,  tlion  nflliclf.d  mother  of  a  prodi- 
gal boy  !  J)flRii  not  tliy  labor  lo.st,  thy  love  forgot- 
ten. No!  that  erring  wanderer,  in  despite  of  ap- 
pearances, feels  the  attraction  of  thy  love  drawing 
him  back  to  home  and  purity.  Pray  on  !  love  on, 
then!  and  he  shall  yield  to  it  and  return  to  fall  on 
thy  bosom  and  weep  away  his  guilt.  Learn,  there- 
fore, to  look  through  the  cloudy  present  to  the 
brighter  future.  Stand  with  Humboldt,  the  trav- 
eler, on  the  peak  of  TenerifTe!  A  vail  of  vapor  is 
around  you,  and  you  see  naught  but  nature  in  the 
terrors  of  the  volcano  and  the  gloom  of  the  mist. 
But  wait  awhile.  A  current  of  heated  air  pierces 
the  vapor,  and  you  stand  upon  a  mount  of  vision. 
Lo,  through  the  opening,  the  "  vine-covered  slopes 
of  Orotava,  and  the  orange  groves,  and  the  ba- 
nanas of  the  coast!"  And  in  that  vision  of  loveli- 
ness behold  the  future  of  your  life,  made  beautiful 
by  the  return  of  your  child  to  purity  and  piety. 

But  I  am,  most  likely,  writing  for  the  eye  of 
young  mothers.  The  wife,  who  is  just  "blest  into 
the  mother,"  in  whom 

"  Full  swells  the  deep,  pure  fountain  of  young  life," 

is  my  reader.  I  would  fain  encourage  her  to  labor 
with  her  little  one,  in  the  hope  of  saving  him  from 
falling,  when  the  dread  hour  of  conflict  comes.  In 
doing  this,  I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  the  case  of 
Philip  Doddridge  and  his  sensible  mother. 

This  mother  of  Doddridge  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Bohemian  clergyman — a  refugee,  who  had  fled  to 
England,  from  persecution  in  his  native  land.  She 
married  Mr.  Doddridge,  who  was  an  oil  merchant, 
and  became  the  mother  of  iicentT/ cWildven ,  of  whom 
Philip  was  the  youngest.  So  that  she  must  have 
been  the  subject  of  many  domestic  cares. 

Yet  she  found  time  for  that  first  duty  of  a  mother, 
the  religious  instruction  of  little  Philip.  "Who  has 
not  heard  of  those  old  Dutch  tiles,  covered  with 
pictures  of  Scripture  stories,  which  adorned  the 
old-fashioned  chimney  of  Philip's  home?  Beside 
that  venerable  fireside,  that  good  mother  was  wont 
to  sit,  with  little  Philip  on  her  knee,  or  standing 
by  her  side.  Pointing  to  the  tiles,  she  would  re- 
late, in  simple  words  but  with  earnest  manner,  the 
stories  from  the  lives  of  Christ  and  the  holy  men, 
whom  those  pictures  represented.  I  love  to  fancy 
that  scene.  I  see  that  mother,  love  beaming  in  her 
eyes,  addressing  the  child,  who,  rapt  in  wonder, 
looks  now  at  the  picture  and  anon  into  his  mother's 
happy  face.  I  hear  his  words  of  surprise,  his 
questions  of  inquiry.  And,  as  his  mother  closes 
her  story,  she  takes  him  in  her  arms  and,  with  ex- 
quisite tenderness,  says,  "  Philip  will  try  to  love 
this  Savior  who  loved  Philip  so  well !" 

And  then  I  hear  the  thoughtful  child  reply,  as 
his  eyes  fill  with  tears,  "  Yes,  mamma,  Philip  will 
love  Jesus."     A  kiss  from  the  delighted  mother. 


followed  by  a  prayer,  clofies  the  scene  for  that  even- 
ing, but  only  that  it  may  be  repeated  on  the  next. 

Tlierc  were  some  grave  but  thrilling  facts  in  the 
history  of  Philip's  mitcrnal  grandfatljcr,  whicli 
suclj  a  mother  would  not  fail  to  relate,  witli  loving 
enthusiasm,  to  lier  attentive  child.  That  grand- 
father liad  suffered,  for  conscience'  sake,  in  his 
native  land.  Casting  off  tlie  chainB  of  priestly  dom- 
ination, and  daring  to  act  from  hiw  own  independ- 
ent convictions  of  duty,  and,  in  defiance  of  ecclesi- 
astical despotism,  he  was  persecuted,  and  his  lib- 
erty and  life  placed  in  peril. 

TIius  exposed,  the  good  man  found  it  necessary 
to  flee  to  another  country.  He  accordingly  dis- 
guised liimself  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant  and  fled. 
His  sole  fortune — a  hundred  pieces  of  gold — he 
had  sewed  into  a  leathern  girdle.  His  companion — 
a  copy  of  Luther's  Bible — he  carried  in  his  pocket. 
Absorbed  in  holy  thought,  he  forgot  his  girdle  and 
left  it,  the  night  following  his  escape,  at  the  inn 
whereat  he  had  slept.  Discovering  his  loss,  he  re- 
turned to  seek  it.  The  servant  had  seen  the  gir- 
dle: unsuspicious  of  the  golden  treasure  it  con- 
tained, she  had  thrown  it  aside  carelessly,  she 
knew  not  where.  Promising  her  a  reward,  he  pre 
vailed  upon  her  to  search  for  it.  After  a  time  she 
found  it  in  a  cupboard  beneath  the  staircase;  and 
the  good  minister  received  it  and  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing  in  the  kind  providence  which,  by  preserr 
ing  his  girdle,  secured  to  him  his  liberty,  if  not  his 
life;  for,  had  he  not  rt^covered  his  money,  there 
is  little  probability  that  he  would  have  escaped  the 
vengeance  of  his  persecutors. 

These  facts,  in  her  father's  life,  Mrs.  Doddridge 
unquestionably  often  impressed  on  young  Philip's 
mind — their  lessons  of  religious  independence  and 
of  faith  in  the  providence  of  God,  she  doubtless 
wrote  upon  his  susceptible  heart.  The  distinguish- 
ing features  of  his  character  are  the  best  proofs  of 
her  success  in  this  work  of  love. 

It  should  be  observed  here,  that  this  good  woman 
died  when  Philip  was  about  thirteen  years  old.    His 
father  had  gone  to  his  reward  a  little  before.    He 
was  thus  left  an  orphan,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
enter  the  period  of  conflict — at  the  age  when  th 
awakening  passions  seek  to  rule  in  the  young  wi 
imperial  sway.     The  power  of  his  mother's  influ 
ence  was,  therefore,  by  this  circumstance,  put  fc 
its  severest  test.    It  had  to  complete  its  work  un 
aided  by  her  presence.     But  it  proved  its  omnipo 
tence,   by   controlling   the   destiny   of  the  young 
orphan  after  her  departure.    While  she  lay  mold- 
ering  in  her  coffin,  her  voice  rung  sweetly  in  hei 
son's  ears,  like  some  far-ofl"  witching  melody;  hei 
image,  so  pure  and  loving,  lived  in  his  memory,  anc 
her  instructions  ruled  his  life. 

She  had  carefully  impressed  him  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Providential  care,  as  illustrated  in  hei 
father's  life.  Mark  the  effect  on  young  Philip't 
mind,  when  he  first  found  himself  an  orphan 
Though  he  possessed  a  very  exquisite  sensitiveness 
and  his  heart  was  deeply  lacerated,  yet  he  sunk  nol 
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into  despondency  or  fearfulness.  The  doctrine  of 
a  Divine  guardianship  gleamed,  like  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine, through  the  rifted  clouds,  and  he  exclaimed, 
"  God  is  an  immortal  Father;  my  soul  rejoiceth  in 
him:  he  has  hitherto  helped  and  provided  for  me; 
may  it  be  my  study  to  approve  myself  a  more  af- 
fectionate, grateful,  and  dutiful  child  !"  Who  can 
not  discern  in  this  expression  the  influence  of  the 
departed  mother,  whose  glowing  tongue,  aided  by 
the  story  of  her  father's  girdle,  had  so  often  taught 
him  thus  to  trust? 

I  have  said  that  Philip's  grandfather  was  a  man 
of  independent  thought.  He  had  the  genuine  pu- 
ritanic, non-conforming  spirit.  By  Philip's  mother 
he  was  doubtlessly  portrayed  as  a  moral  hero;  and 
thus,  all  unconsciously  to  himself,  young  Philip 
drank  in  the  non -conforming  spirit  of  his  grand- 
father. "Why  else,  while  in  the  severest  trials  of 
his  orphanage,  did  he  spontaneously  reject  offers  of 
Church  patronage?  "Why  choose  present  poverty, 
embarrassment,  and  prospective  uncertainty,  rather 
than  certain  ease,  honor,  and  emolument,  if  not 
that  his  mother  had  so  inspired  him  with  this  spirit 
of  non-conformity,  that  his  honest  nature  turned 
instinctively  from  the  Establishment,  and  yearned, 
with  strong  desire,  to  suffer  and  labor  with  his 
non-conforming  brethren  ?  This  choice  which  he 
made,  amidst  the  pressure  of  severe  trials,  and 
within  reach  of  a  brilliant  opportunity  to  win 
Church  preferment,  is  another  illustration  of  his 
mother's  power. 

TVe  have  space  only  for  another  fact.  The  great 
work  of  Doddridge's  life  was  his  "Family  Expos- 
itor." The  source  of  that  very  popular  and  use- 
ful book  was  his  almost  passionate  fondness  for 
the  Bible.  He  loved  the  word  of  God  exceedingly, 
and  studied  it  con  amore.  Hence,  the  Expositor  was 
chiefly  the  outworking  of  a  living  affection  for  the 
divine  book  whose  truths  it  explained. 

Is  there  any  difficulty  in  tracing  this  affection  for 
the  Scriptures  to  his  mother's  influence  ?  Who  can 
not  see  its  germ  in  the  evening  talks  about  the  pic- 
tures upon  those  old  Dutch  tiles?  Who  can  fail  to 
see  the  relation  between  her  eloquent  descriptions 
of  her  grandfather's  love  for  his  favorite  copy  of 
Luther's  Bible — which,  by  the  way,  young  Philip 
inherited  as  an  heir-loom — and  this  life-love  for  the 
holy  book  which  produced  the  Expositor  ?  To  us 
it  stands  out  too  prominently  to  be  overlooked;  too 
significantly  to  be  mistaken;  and  is,  therefore,  an- 
other proof  of  the  potentiality  of  his  mother's 
influence. 

Why  may  not  every  mother  succeed,  as  well  as 
Mrs.  Doddridge,  in  training  her  children  for  God 
and  heaven  ?  We  believe  she  may,  if  she  will  pay 
the  price  of  faithful,  loving,  ingenious,  prayerful 
effort,  which  that  lady  paid.  It  is  true,  children 
are  not  all  alike  tractable.  Every  child  is  not  as 
docile  and  affectionate  as  young  Philip  Doddridge. 
Nevertheless,  every  child's  heart  has  some  door  of 
access  for  which  maternal  love  can  find  a  key.  By 
a  proper  study  of  a  child's  dominant  dispositions 


and  affections,  and  by  a  judicious  application  of 
motives,  instructions,  and  restraints,  it  can  be  fash- 
ioned and  molded  very  much  according  to  the  idea 
and  desire  of  the  mother.  For,  however  various 
children  may  be  in  disposition,  they  are  all  sub- 
stantially the  same;  and  if  one  child  can  be  led  as 
a  mother  wills,  so  can  all,  to  some  appreciable  de- 
gree at  least,  providing  suitable  means  are  applied 
with  wisdom  and  discrimination. 

Therefore,  to  the  mother  who  yearns  with  holy 
longing  for  her  child's  growth  in  purity  and  virtue, 
we  say,  be  encouraged  !  Only  labor  sedulously,  in- 
cessantly, wisely,  prayerfully,  and  you  shall  suc- 
ceed! Make  it  the  object  of  your  earthly  life  to 
present  that  glorious  little  infant,  now  sleeping  so 
calmly  on  your  breast  or  in  its  couch,  as  a  redeemed 
spirit  to  Christ — subordinate  all  other  desires  to 
this.  Seek  wisdom  for  the  fulfillment  of  this  yoi*' 
maternal  mission,  at  the  hands  of  Him  who  loveth 
little  children  well,  and  you  shall  succeed!  Per- 
haps you  may  be  known,  like  Philip's  mother,  as 
the  mother  of  some  new  Doddridge,  or  if  not  so 
distinguished  on  earth,  you  shall  at  least  be  known 
in  heaven  as  the  mother  of  a  soul  redeemed !  And 
is  not  that  enough  ? 


"FOETH,  HEART  OF  BRUCE!" 
It  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  age  of  chivalry, 
that  a  Scottish  king,  when  dying,  bequeathed  his 
heart  to  the  most  trusted  and  beloved  of  his  nobles, 
to  be  carried  to  Palestine.  Inclosing  the  precious 
deposit  in  a  golden  case,  and  suspending  it  from 
his  neck,  the  knight  went  out  with  his  companions. 
He  found  himself,  when  on  his  way  to  Syria,  hardly 
pressed  by  the  Moors  of  Spain.  To  animate  him- 
self to  supernatural  efforts,  as  it  were,  that  he 
might  break  through  his  thronging  foes,  he  snatched 
the  charge  intrusted  to  him  from  his  neck,  and 
flinging  it  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  exclaimed, 
"  Forth,  heart  of  Bruce!  as  thou  wast  wont,  and 
Douglass  will  follow  thee  or  die !"  And  so  he 
perished,  in  the  endeavor  to  reclaim  it  from  the 
trampling  feet  of  the  infidels,  and  to  force  his  way 
out.  Even  such  will  you  feel  your  own  position  to 
be,  when  encountering  the  hosts  of  heathenism. 
Your  Master's  heart  has  flung  itself  in  advance  of 
your  steps.  In  the  rushing  crowds  that  withstand 
you,  there  is  not  one  whom  that  heart  has  not  cared 
for  and  pitied,  however  hostile  and  debased,  un- 
lovely and  vile.  It  is  your  business  to  follow  the 
leadings  of  his  heart,  and  to  pluck  it,  as  it  were, 
from  beneath  the  feet  of  those  who,  in  ignorance 
and  enmity,  would  tread  it  in  the  dust.  In  the  heat 
of  this  great  conflict  is  the  Church  of  Christ  now 
engaged.  Boldness  and  vigor,  the  devotion  of  an 
untiring  faith  and  an  unselfish  heart,  becomes  his 
followers  every -where.  Such  is  the  heroic  toil  that 
will  erelong  cause  to  break  upon  our  earth  the 
dawning-day  of  the  Savior's  triumph. — Dr.  W.  R. 
Williams. 
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DT    BtdUOP    MOIini«, 

As  lioncKly  is  tlu;  best  ])olicy,  it  is  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  tliis  article  is  made  up  from  the  notes 
of  an  address  Avhicli  I  delivered  verbally  to  the  stu- 
dents of  tlie  Ohio  Weslcyan  University  in  1846, 
Sliotild  lady  readers  conclude  that  the  article  is  not 
cxaclly  appropriate  to  their  own  case,  they  will 
please  to  Jiand  it  over  to  their  sons  and  brothers, 
cousins  aiid  friends,  so  as  to  render  themselves  use- 
ful to  others,  though  they  should  derive  little  en- 
tertainment for  their  own  circle. 

Excitability  is  a  prominent  attribute  in  the  moral 
constitution  of  man.  Nothing  contributes  more 
freely  or  frequently  to  rouse  that  principle  to  action 
than  association,  especially  when  formed  on  a  large 
scale.  Many  individuals  thrown  together  are  uni- 
formly the  occasion  of  excitement  one  to  another, 
either  for  good  or  evil.  When  many  friends  meet 
in  a  convivial  party,  each  one  feels  more  of  the 
spirit  of  hilarity  than  he  does  when  alone.  If 
many  Christian  friends  meet  for  social  or  public 
worship,  they  mutually  stir  up  each  other's  minds 
by  way  of  remembrance  to  more  fervent  devotion. 
When  irreligious  people  form  a  concourse,  either 
by  concert  or  accident,  whether  in  a  tavern,  a 
steamboat,  a  social  hall,  or  at  an  election,  or  any 
outdoor  gathering,  they  become  an  occasion  of  mu- 
tual excitement,  and  that  too  frequently  for  mis- 
chief. Hence,  very  many  individuals,  on  such  oc- 
casions, indulge  in  dissipation,  gambling,  profanity, 
and  other  evil  practices,  which  they  do  not  allow 
themselves  to  follow  at  home.  No  marvel,  there- 
fore, if  a  large  number  of  young  men,  thrown  to- 
gether in  college  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, should  prove  the  occasion  of  reciprocal  excite- 
ment, either  for  more  wisdom  or  folly,  than  has 
been  their  wont  previously,  according  to  the  early 
training,  principles,  and  purposes  of  each  individ- 
ually, brought  to  bear  upon  themselves  and  others. 
If  proof  be  required  in  support  of  the  fact,  history 
and  experience  are  the  ready  witnesses.  Hence  the 
importance  to  all  concerned  of  adopting  such  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  and  such  conventional  rules  of 
association,  as  will  give  the  excitability  of  our 
common  nature  a  proper  direction  and  lead  to  the 
best  results 

Whatever  lessens  our  natural  tendency  to  evil 
or  increases  our  gracious  tendency  to  good,  should 
be  carefully  observed  and  diligently  practiced. 
Bishop  Taylor,  in  his  Rules  of  Holy  Living,  says, 
"  Manual  labor  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  driving 
the  devil" — I  quote  from  memory.  Admitting  the 
truth  of  this  principle,  which  is  strictly  philosoph- 
ical, still  I  am  persuaded  that  mental  labor  would 
answer  the  same  purpose  just  about  as  well.  Per- 
haps both  alternately  would  be  still  better.  While 
idleness  is  emphatically  the  school  of  vice,  close 
application  of  the  mind  to  the  study  of  literature 
and  science  tends  to  sobriety  and  virtue.     Experi- 


ence and  observation  both  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  more  any  one  applies  himself  to  mental 
improvement,  the  more  gravity  of  character  he  ac- 
quires. Wlio  ever  knew  a  young  man  habitually 
studious,  and  really  desirous  of  becoming  respecta- 
ble in  after  life,  to  violate  his  college  rules?  Plots 
of  mischief  and  insubordination  may  generally,  if 
not  universally,  be  traced  to  the  idle  and  vicious, 
whose  object  in  going  to  college  is  not  to  obtain  an 
education  and  prepare  for  usefulness  in  the  world, 
but  to  indulge  their  evil  propensity  for  frolic  and 
mischief,  and,  of  course,  to  annoy  and  embarrass 
others,  whose  example  of  diligence  and  propriety 
of  conduct  is  a  reproof  to  evil-doers.  Thus,  while 
it  is  truly  said,  "  idleness  is  the  devil's  workshop," 
studious  habits  promote  good  morals  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  formation  of  an  amiable  character. 

Application  to  study  is  essential  in  another  point 
of  view.  Without  it  no  one  ever  became  a  critical 
scholar,  or  a  great  man  in  Church  or  state.  All  the 
books,  teachers,  and  colleges  in  the  world  can 
never  make  us  learned  or  wise,  without  close,  per- 
severing study.  These  may  assist  us,  but  the  work 
is  chiefly  our  own.  Every  learned  man,  in  this  re- 
spect at  least,  is  self-educated.  The  greatest  natu- 
ral ability  never  supersedes  the  necessity  of  severe 
mental  discipline,  unless  we  are  content  to  be 
drones  in  society.  If  any  individuals  ever  ri.se  to 
an  elevated  rank  in  either  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, or  in  the  department  of  science  or  mechanism, 
who  do  not  seem  to  study,  their  cases  are  deceptive. 
Whatever  they  may  appear  to  be,  they  are,  in  fact, 
hard  students,  and  that  too  for  a  long  term  of  years. 
Even  such  as  have  risen  to  distinction  in  our  coun- 
try, without  early  advantages  of  education,  have 
done  it  by  training  their  own  minds,  in  after  life, 
with  unusual  diligence  and  untiring  perseverance. 
Of  course  I  do  not  allude  to  official  elevation,  which 
the  chances  of  party  political  conflict  may  confer 
on  unworthy  candidates,  but  to  meritorious  eleva- 
tion in  general  estimation,  on  the  broad  ground  of 
intrinsic  worth,  so  that  he  who  possesses  it  needs 
neither  prefix  nor  affix  to  the  name  his  mother  gave 
him  to  command  respect  from  his  cotemporaries,  or 
to  perpetuate  his  fame  on  the  pages  of  history. 
Whether  our  object,  therefore,  is  to  avoid  evil  prin- 
ciples and  vicious  habits,  on  one  hand,  or  to  secure 
the  most  desirable  objects  of  this  life,  on  the  other, 
well-directed  and  protracted  mental  eflfort  is  all- 
important. 

If  it  be  asked,  "  Is  not  some  relaxation  from  hard 
study  needful?"  I  answer,  certainly,  and  that  at 
short  and  stated  intervals.     Otherwise  health  would 
fail,  and  with  it  all  the  prospect  of  usefulness  and 
happiness  in  this  life  of  toil  and  change.     By  all 
means  redeem  time  for  daily  recreation,  and  take  it 
in  some  rational  way,  by  walking,  riding,  manual 
labor,  or  cultivating  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  by 
calling  on  a  pleasant  associate,  or  the  like.     But  i 
beware  of  evil  communications,  which  con-upt  good  I 
manners.     Never  call  at  any  place  of  dissipation ) 
or  doubtful  morals.     Never  allow  yourself  to  waste 
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ime  in  lounging,  or  the  very  exceptionable  habit 
)f  smoking  cigars.  Never  compromise  the  dignity 
)f  the  gentleman  by  affecting  the  ridiculous  airs 
)f  the  dandj'.  More  especially,  avoid  those  anti- 
\.merican  fashions  now  becoming  prominently  vis- 
ble  among  us;  such  as  nursing  a  tuft  of  hair  on 
he  point  of  the  chin,  resembling  a  goat's  beard,  or 
hat  still  more  disgusting,  not  to  say  horrifying 
pectacle,  an  artificial  hare-lip.  No  one  can  indulge 
n  such  ridiculous  fashions  in  this  Christian,  civil- 
zed  country,  without  letting  himself  down  in  the 
stiraation  of  all  sensible  people,  male  and  female. 
7hen  a  foreign  population  is  let  loose  among  us, 
istead  of  adopting  their  rude  and  semi-barbarian 
ustoms,  we,  as  Americans,  should  teach  them  our 
wn  customs  by  precept  and  example.  Let  our 
oung  men,  who  will  soon  exert  the  controlling  in- 
uence  of  the  country,  see  to  it.  In  so  doing,  they 
'ill  lose  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  wise  men,  or 
lat  of  the  fairer  and  better  part  of  creation;  for 
hat  lady  of  refined  sensibility  would  like  to  come 
1  contact  with  mustaches,  or  a  goatee  beard? 
uch  a  collision  would  yerify  the  truth  of  the 
laxim,  "  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste." 

Another  and  still  more  essential  means  of  con- 
oiling  our  natural  excitability,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
orst  evil  and  secure  the  greatest  good,  is  personal 
iety.  This,  above  all  things,  gives  proper  direc- 
on  to  the  mental  and  moral  powers  of  man,  and . 
repares  him  to  govern  himself  and  be  useful  to 
)ciety.  Whatever  inducement  an  irreligious  man 
IS  to  restrain  him  from  the  way  of  sin  and  misery, 
kI  to  lead  him  in  the  path  of  virtue  and  happi- 
3ss,  the  Christian  has  likewise.  Is  he  influenced 
f  the  desire  of  knowledge,  the  esteem  of  the  wise 
id  good,  the  love  of  home,  competence,  and  inde- 
^ndence,  self-respect,  with  the  affection  of  friends 
id  confidence  of  all?  So  is  the  Christian.  But 
.  addition  to  all  these,  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
)lds  out  to  view  moral  considerations,  such  as  are 
iknown  in  human  ethics.  It  illuminates  our  dark 
iderstanding,  dispels  the  natural  ignorance  of  the 
-iman  heart  by  the  light  of  truth,  removes  its 
ubborn  hardness,  and  conquers  its  sinful  enmity 
gainst  God  by  the  soothing  accents  of  mercy;  in- 
)ires  the  most  desponding  with  confidence,  and 
licves  their  needless  fears;  rolls  off  the  burden 
'  gilt  and  misery,  sends  the  laboring  conscience 
;ace,  and  lights  up  in  the  soul  the  fires  of  heav- 
ily love  and  joy.  While  "newness  of  life"  im- 
•oves  all  the  refined  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  it 
ms  us  with  courage  to  endure,  with  manly  forti- 
de,  the  numerous  ills  of  this  probationary  state; 
hilc  it  warns  us  that  death  is  near,  it  prepares  us 

die  in  peace;  while  it  points  us  to  the  general 
idgment,  it  whispers  in  the  ear  of  confidence  that 
e  Judge  is  our  best  friend,  and  that  all  is  well. 

the  apostle  of  Christ  shows  us,  in  anticipation, 
e  world  on  fire,  dissolving  the  elements  of  this 
mporary  abode  of  man,  he,  at  the  same  time,  as- 
ires  us  that,  "nevertheless,  we,  according  to  his 
■omise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth. 


wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,"  to  the  exclusion 
of  sin  and  misery,  pain  and  death.  Surely  that 
heaven-born  religion  that  warns  us  against  rebell- 
ion, with  its  present  evils  and  fearful  results  here- 
after, and  that  leads  us  in  peace  and  safety  through 
this  world  to  endless  bliss  and  glory,  is  of  more 
value  to  us,  even  here,  in  self-government  and  the 
formation  of  good  cliaracter,  than  all  of  worldly 
wisdom  and  its  delusive  hopes. 

And  yet  how  prone  is  fallen  human  nature  to  de- 
fer the  day  of  repentance  and  preparation  for  eter- 
nity !     We  lay  off  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  forgetting 
that  we  may  die  in  a  month,  a  week,  a  day,  or  an 
hour.     Perhaps  some  young  man,  whose  eye  may 
chance  to  fall  on  these  well-meant  hints,  buoyant 
in  spirit,  has  already,  in  his  own  fruitful  imagina- 
tion,-returned  from  college  with  his  diploma,  passed 
through  a  course  of  professional  study,  a  lucrative 
practice,  a  brilliant  career  of  life,  and,  in  dignified 
retirement,  is  luxuriating  on  the  sweets  of  domestic 
life,  the  spoils  of  wealth,  and  the  laurels  of  fame, 
who  may,  nevertheless,  in   a  few   short  weeks  or 
days,  be  hurried  from  the  stage  of  life,  ere  it  is 
fairly  entered,  into  a  world  of  eternal  retribution. 
Then,  if  unprepared,   it  would  be  better  for  him 
had  he  never  been  born.     A  university  is  no  secu- 
rity against  disease  or  death.     I  once  knew  a  youth 
of  much  more  than  ordinary  promise,  the  rising 
hope  of  his  fond  parents,  the  idol  of  his  affection- 
ate sisters,  and  the  favorite  of  his  fellow-students 
at  A College.     His  name  was  R.  B.     The  jun- 
ior class  to  which  he  belonged  was  authorized  to 
elect  one  of  its  members  to  speak  with  the  gradua- 
ting seniors  on  the  day  of  public  Commencement, 
and  young  B.  was  chosen.     My  first  view  of  him 
was  obtained  as  he  ascended  the  platform  on  that 
delightful  occasion,  at  the  call  of  President  Ruter. 
His  personal  appearance  was  rather  prepossessing, 
his  manner,  though  grave  and  simple,  was  decid- 
edly attractive,  and  his  elocution  was  more  after 
the  model  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  easy,  per- 
suasive, elegant,  causing  the  vast,  intelligent  audi- 
ence, at  first,  to  feel  as  if  gliding  on  a  smooth  cur- 
rent amid  sunlight,  dew-drops,  and  flowers;   but 
soon  flowers  were  succeeded  by  ripe,  mellow  fruit, 
and  dew-drops  by  a  plentiful  shower  of  tears,  the 
feelings  of  the  assembly  were  subdued  into  tender- 
ness, and  gushing  joy   ensued.     My  thought  was, 
what  a  son  of  promise  to  the  Church  and  state ! 
Well  might  his  friends  love  him.     Next  year  he 
passed  on  with  the  senior  class  till  within  a  few 
months  of  graduation,  when  his  constitution  gave 
way,  and   he   descended   into  a  premature  grave, 
lamented  by  all  who  knew  liim.     In  view  of  his 
strictly  religious  education  and  many  excellences 
of  character  resulting  from  it,  as  well  as  from  liis 
own  testimony,  I  doubt  not  but  there  was  hope  in 
his  death,  though  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  clos- 
ing scene  of  his  life.     His  case  is  referred  to  now 
to  remind  us  that  the  halls  of  learning  do  not  ex- 
clude the  pale  horse  and  his  rider,  and  that  the 
hand  reached  out  to  receive  the  hicrhcst  honors  of 
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college  may  1»(!  paraly/cMl  by  dcalli.  Whatever  wo 
intend  lo  do  \iy  way  of  ])r('i»arat,ion  for  life  or  dealli, 
lime  or  eternity,  hlioiild  he  done  quickly,  for,  as 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  said,  "  our  case  is  urgent,  God 
loudly  calls,  eternity  is  at  hand." 

And  truly  our  young  men  have  every  needful  en- 
couragemcsnt  to  engage  in  this  glorious  enterprise. 
Favored,  in  most  cases,  with  a  religious  board  of 
trustees  and  with  a  pious  faculty,  that  would  rejoice 
in  the  salvation  of  every  student;  surrounded  with 
many  praying  people,  near  by  and  far  off,  beside 
tlie  immediate  patrons,  who  arc  generally  Chris- 
tians; most  or  all  of  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning  have  been  more  or  less  blessed  witli  revi- 
vals of  religion — many  students  are  converted,  and 
many  others,  it  is  hoped,  are  not  far  from  the  king- 
dom. May  they  all  be  saved  speedily  !  Wliy  not? 
God  has  stamped  the  broad  seal  of  his  favor  on  our 
colleges,  by  showering  his  blessings  down  upon 
them,  and  sending  out  ministers  of  the  Gospel  from 
thcra.  Methodism,  be  it  remembered,  was  born  in 
a  college,  and  it  can,  and  does  still  live  in  colleges, 
as  well  as  in  city  stations  and  country  circuits.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  living  and  controlling  principle  that 
originates,  rears  up,  governs,  perpetuates,  and  ren- 
ders prosperous  the  various  grades  of  literary  in- 
stitutions under  its  jurisdiction,  and  will  prove  an 
effectual  safeguard  to  every  one  whose  heart  and 
life  are  willingly  under  its  gracious  influence.  "  A 
word  to  the  trise  is  sufficient."    I  add  no  more. 


THE  LOT  OF  LABOR. 
A  STRANGER  Walking  along  the  river  Amstel  in 
Holland,  one  day,  saw  a  number  of  people  collected 
round  a  man  standing  in  a  well,  working  away  at  a 
pump;  but  as  the  water  kept  flowing  in  upon  him 
from  an  open  spout,  he  was  able  to  do  little  more 
than  keep  the  water  from  rising  about  him  and 
drowning  him  where  he  stood.  As  fast  as  he 
pumped,  so  fast  did  the  water  flow  in  upon  him 
again.  The  man  was  strong,  healthy,  and  vigorous- 
looking;  but  the  short  and  easy  way  of  emptying 
the  well,  seemed  to  be,  to  stop  the  spout,  or  to  cut 
off  the  source  of  its  supply.  The  stranger  hinted 
as  much  to  the  bystanders.  They  only  laughed. 
The  stranger  was  indignant.  "It  seems  to  be  sport 
to  you,"  said  he,  "  but  it  may  be  death  to  the  poor 
fellow  down  there — the  very  liight  of  cruelty." 
"  There  you  are  mistaken,"  said  an  old  man  among 
the  bystanders;  "but  perhaps  you  are  not  aware 
of  the  customs  of  this  country.  Know  then  that 
the  strong  and  robust  man  whom  you  see  down 
there,  [pointing  into  the  well,]  is  one  of  those  un- 
happy beings  who  won't  work;  so  we  must  teach 
him  somehow.  In  this  country  we  are  nearly  all 
industrious,  and  we  think  it  a  hard  case  that  the 
workers  should  have  to  keep  the  idlers.  So  we 
try  to  prevent  it.  I  myself  have  more  than  twenty 
times  offered  work  to  that  strong  fellow;  neverthe- 
less, he  has  refused,  and  given  himself  up  to  sloth, 


preferring  to  bog  from  door  to  door  the  broad  wljich 
lie  could  easily  liave  earned  by  labor.  By  this  proc- 
ess, which  you  hoo  liirn  engaged  in,  wo  arc  teach- 
ing the  idler  the  necessity  of  work.  If  he  properly 
applio.'i  tlic  stronglli  of  liis  arms,  lie  is  saved;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  lie  skulks  or  idlon,  lie  is  lost — though 
we  shall  take  care  that  tlic  fellow  docs  not  drown. 
You  SCO,"  lie  continued,  going  to  the  mouth  of  the 
well,  "  the  rogue  has  discovered  he  has  mu.scles, 
and  that  he  can  use  them.  By  means  of  a  little 
salutary  discipline  of  this  sort,  wc  shall  probably 
be  able  to  discharge  him  shortly,  provided  with 
better  resolutions  as  to  his  future  conduct." 

This  mothod  of  teaching  the  necessity  of  work 
to  the  lazy  Hollander,  may  seem  an  odd  one,  though 
it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  grave  procedure  of 
that  industrious  people.  The  illustration  is,  how- 
ever, full  of  instruction  and  practical  wisdom.  All 
human  beings — excepting  that  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  human  race  which  lives  by  appropri- 
ating the  fruits  of  others'  labor — are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  working;  it  is  the  laAv  of  their  life  and 
of  their  constitution.  The  majority  of  men  must 
work  in  order  to  live;  and  it  is  necessary  that  all 
should  work,  in  order  to  enjoy  life  as  it  ought  to  be 
enjoyed. 

Labor  is  not  only  a  necessity,  but  it  is  also  a 
pleasure.  What  would  otherwise  be  a  curse,  by  the 
constitution  of  our  system,  becomes  a  blessing. 
Our  life  is  a  conflict  with  nature  in  some  respects, 
but  it  is  also  a  cooperation  with  nature  in  others. 
The  sun,  the  air,  and  the  earth  are  constantly  ab- 
stracting from  us  our  vital  forces;  and  it  is  only  by 
constant  effort  that  we  can  make  up  the  loss,  and 
supply  the  elements  which  have  been  abstracted 
from  us;  hence  we  must  eat  and  drink  for  nour- 
ishment, and  clothe  ourselves  for  warmth.  Like 
the  man  in  the  well,  we  should  soon  be  lost,  were 
we  not  to  labor  constantly  against  the  powers  com- 
bined to  destroy  us.  "We  must  work  with  nature, 
which  germinates,  grows,  and  ripens  the  corn 
which  we  must  first  have  sown  in  the  furrowed 
earth,  moistened  with  our  sweat.  However  poor 
we  may  be,  we  eat,  we  are  clothed,  we  are  sheltered 
by  means  of  our  own  labors,  or  of  the  labors  of 
others.  Men  cooperate  with  each  other  for  the  mu- 
tual sustainment  of  all.  The  husbandman  tills  the 
ground  and  provides  food;  the  manufacturer  weaves 
tissues,  which  the  tailor  and  seamstress  fabricate 
into  clothes.  The  poorest  workman  helps  to  create 
the  general  result.  One  man  sows  and  reaps  the 
hemp:  another  steeps  and  strips  it:  another  combs 
it;  then  the  spinner  winds  it  into  thread.  It  is 
woven  into  fabrics  of  various  kinds  by  many  arti- 
sans; and  in  the  web  it  is  cut  by  the  scissors  into 
shape,  and  sewed  together  into  articles  of  dress  by 
many  fair  fingers.  Things  of  even  less  value  pass 
through  similar  manifold  processes.  In  the  minute 
division  of  labor  among  artisans  which  prevails  at 
this  day,  a  pin  passes  through  the  hands  of  some 
twenty  men  or  more.  Labor  and  skill  applied 
to  the  vulgarest  things  invest  them  at  once  with 
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precious  value.  A  little  lampblack  and  green,  in 
the  hands  of  an  artist,  produces  a  beautiful  picture; 
and  a  few  common  pigments,  laid  on  by  a  skilled 
brush,  command  the  applause  and  admiration  of 
many  generations — drawing  the  votaries  of  genius 
from  all  lands  to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  Vatican, 
and  the  Louvre.  Labor  is  indeed  the  life  of  hu- 
manity; take  it  away,  banish  it,  and  the  race  of 
Adam  were  at  once  stricken  by  death.  "  He  that 
will  not  work,"  said  St.  Paul,  "neither  shall  he 
eat;"  and  the  apostle  glorified  himself  in  that  he 
had  labored  with  his  own  hands,  and  had  not  been 
chargeable  to  any  man. 

Labor  is  at  once  a  burden,  a  chastisement,  an 
honor,  and  a  pleasure.  It  may  be  identified  with 
misery,  but  there  is  also  a  great  glory  in  it.  It 
bears  witness,  at  the  same  time,  to  our  native  pov- 
erty, and  to  our  manifold  needs.  What  were  man, 
what  were  life,  what  were  civilization,  without 
labor?  All  that  is  great  in  man  comes  of  labor — 
greatness  in  art,  in  literature,  in  science.  Knowl- 
edge— "  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven  " — is 
only  acquired  through  labor.  Genius  is  but  a  ca- 
pability of  laboring  intensely:  it  is  the  power  of 
making  great  and  sustained  efforts.  Labor  may  be 
a  chastisement,  but  it  is  indeed  a  glorious  one.  It 
is  worship,  duty,  praise,  glory,  and  immortality  for 
those  who  labor  with  the  highest  aims,  and  with 
the  purest  puTposes. 

There  are  many  men  who  murmur  and  complain 
at  this  law  of  labor  under  which  we  live,  without 
reflecting  that  obedience  to  it  is  not  only  in  con- 
formity with  the  Divine  will,  but  also  necessary  for 
the  development  of  intelligence,  and  the  thorough 
enjoyment  of  our  nature.  Of  all  wretched  men, 
surely  the  idle  are  the  most  so — those  whose  life  is 
barren  of  utility,  who  have  nothing  to  do  except  to 
gratify  their  senses.  Are  not  such  the  most  queru- 
lous, miserable,  and  dissatisfied  of  all  men,  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  ennui,  alike  useless  to  them- 
selves and  to  others — mere  cumberers  of  the  earth, 
who,  when  removed  are  missed  by  none,  and  whom 
none  regret?  Most  wretched  and  ignoble  lot,  in- 
deed, is  the  lot  of  the  idlers. 

Who  have  helped  the  world  onward  so  much  as 
the  laborers;  those  who  have  had  to  work  from  ne- 
cessity or  from  choice  ?  All  that  we  call  progress — 
civilization — not  to  say  wealth  and  property — de- 
pends upon  industry,  diligently  applied.  This  is 
true,  from  the  culture  of  a  barley-stalk  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  steamship — from  the  stitching  of 
a  collar,  to  the  sculpturing  of  "the  statue  that 
enchants  the  world."  All  useful  and  beautiful 
thoughts,  in  like  manner,  are  the  issue  of  labor,  of 
study,  of  observation,  of  research,  of  diligent  elab- 
oration. The  best  history  owes  its  excellence  to 
industry  as  much  as  to  genius;  and  even  the  noblest 
poem  can  not  be  elaborated,  and  send  down  its  un- 
dying strains  into  the  future,  without  steady  and 
pains-taking  labor.  No  great  work  has  ever  been 
done  "  at  a  heat."  It  is  the  result  of  repeated 
efforts,  and  often  of  many  failures.     One  generation 


begins,  and  another  continues — the  present  cooper- 
ating with  past  generations  in  the  perfecting  of 
their  work:  thus,  the  Parthenon  began  with  a 
mud-hut;  the  Last  Judgment  in  a  few  scratches  on 
the  sand.  It  is  the  same  with  individuals  of  the 
race;  they  begin  with  abortive  efforts,  which  lead 
to  successful  ones.  Labor  is  never  lost,  but  always 
goes  on  perfecting  itself  in  its  works. 

Diligence  and  application  will  invariably  be  re- 
warded. The  history  of  industry  is  uniform  in  the 
character  of  its  illustrations.  Perseverance  is  re- 
warded; idleness  goes  in  rags.  Industry  enables 
the  poorest  man  to  achieve  honor,  if  not  distinc- 
tion. The  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  art,  lit- 
erature, and  science,  are  those  of  working  men.  A 
working  instrument-maker  gave  us  the  steam-en- 
gine; a  barber  the  power-loom;  a  weaver  the  spin- 
ning jenny;  a  pit-man  perfected  the  locomotive; 
and  working  men  of  all  grades  have,  one  after  an- 
other, added  to  the  triumphs  of  mechanical  skill. 
By  the  working  man,  we  do  not  mean  merely  the 
man  who  labors  with  his  muscles  and  sinews — a 
horse  can  do  this — but  he  is  preeminently  the  work- 
ing man  who  works  with  his  brain  also,  and  whose 
whole  physical  system  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
higher  faculties.  The  man  who  paints  a  picture, 
who  writes  a  book,  who  makes  a  law,  who  creates 
a  poem,  is  a  working  man  of  the  highest  order — 
not  so  necessary  to  the  physical  sustainment  of  the 
community  as  the  plowman  or  the  shepherd;  but 
not  less  important  as  providing  for  society  its  high- 
est intellectual  nourishment. 

All  honor,  then,  to  labor,  and  all  praise  to  the 
true  workman,  whatever  his  sphere  of  labor  may 
be.  Let  no  man  be  ashamed  that  he  labors  for  a 
living;  let  him  rather  glorify  himself,  like  Saint 
Paul,  in  his  honorable  calling.  There  is  ignominy 
in  idleness  only;  labor  glorifies  the  humblest  lot; 
and  though  foolish  "  genteel"  idlers  may  sneer,  the 
lot  of  labor  is  hallowed  and  blessed.  Labor  is 
duty,  religion,  and  praise — acceptable  to  God;  as 
the  old  Churchmen  were  wont  to  say:  Lahorare  est 
orare — To  labor  is  to  worship 


BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS. 
Genuine  politeness  is  a  great  fosterer  of  family 
love;  it  allays  accidental  irritation,  by  preventing 
harsh  retorts  and  rude  contradictions;  it  softens  the 
boisterous,  stimulates  the  indolent,  suppresses  self- 
ishness, and  by  forming  a  habit  of  consideration 
for  others,  harmonizes  the  whole.  Politeness  begets 
politeness,  and  brothers  may  easily  be  won  by  it,  to 
leave  off  the  rude  ways  they  bring  home  from  school 
or  college.  Sisters  ought  never  to  receive  any  little 
attention  witliout  thanking  thera  for  it,  never  to  ask 
a  favor  of  them  but  in  courteous  terms,  never  to  re- 
ply to  their  questions  in  monosyllables,  and  they 
will  soon  be  ashamed  to  do  such  things  themselves. 
No  one  can  liave  really  good  manners  abroad,  who 
is  not  habitually  polite  at  home. 
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Tiiou  pitying  angel,  sorrowing  still, 

O'er  sin  and  suffering  not  tliine  own; 
Recording  all  of  good  or  ill 

Man's  briefest  lot  in  life  has  known — 
Bend  from  thy  throne  of  starry  light, 

Where  sapphire  skies  are  gently  riven, 
And  flood  my  waiting  soul  to-night 

With  stainless  dreams  of  thee  and  Heaven ! 

Yet  shut  not  from  ray  longing  heart 

The  love  that  links  me  to  thy  kind. 
Which  is  our  best,  divinest  part — 

Whose  source  is  the  eternal  Mind — 
I  would  not  have  my  bosom  steeled 

To  others*  joy,  or  others'  woe. 
Nor  heal  a  grief  in  pain  concealed, 

By  wounding  lightly  e'en  a  foe. 

I  bring  to  thee  emotions  deep, 

That  well  up  from  a  heart  of  fire, 
And  passions  tamed  to  mimic  sleep, 

Yet  kindling  at  each  strong  desire: 
I  bring  thee  feelings  warm  and  wild, 

With  fragments  of  the  airy  towers. 
Whose  jeweled  domes  o'erarched  the  child 

That  dallied  with  the  spring-time  flowers. 

I  bring  thee  all  that's  brightest,  best. 

Of  moments  which,  alas  !  were  few. 
When  holier  thoughts  inflamed  my  breast. 

And  I  to  truth  Avas  yet  more  true — 
When  far  away  beneath  the  skies 

That  lured  me  brightly  on  the  way. 
In  all  its  thousand  changeful  dyes. 

That  "  land  of  dreams,"  the  future,  lay  ! 

Affections  changed — loves  cast  away. 

And  Hope's  live  freshness  dimmed  by  death — 
Despairs  that  knew  no  brightening  ray. 

And  griefs  that  choked  the  sobbing  breath; 
These  all  are  mine,  and  in  this  heart. 

That  throbs  and  surges  like  the  deep, 
I  hold  them  from  the  world  apart. 

And  o'er  their  storied  ruins  weep. 

If  thou  hast  marked  the  weary  strife 

Between  the  evil  and  the  good. 
Since  first  upon  the  verge  of  life, 

A  weak,  unconscious  child  I  stood — 
If  much  and  oft  the  ill  prevailed. 

When,  knowing  right,  I  followed  wrong. 
And  all  my  better  nature  failed 

In  conflicts  w^ith  the  dark  and  strong — 

Thou,  too,  hast  seen  remorseful  tears. 

Wrung  from  this  worn  and  anguished  breast, 
And  all  the  writhing,  serpent  fears 

That  stung  me  into  fierce  unrest ! 
Look  down  in  pity,  then,  to-night. 

Where  sapphire  skies  are  gently  riven. 
And  flood  my  waiting  soul  with  light. 

And  hope,  and  peace  of  yonder  heaven. 
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More  dear  to  me,  more  precious  far. 

Than  Sacramento's  mine. 
Or  perfume  in  Arabia's  air. 

Are  dear  ones  left  behind. 

Golconda's  gems  by  others  sought, 

They  are  not  gems  to  me. 
Compared  with  those  which  love  hath  bought, 

At  home,  where  all  are  free. 

Not  India's  gems  nor  Ophir's  gold. 

Could  buy  my  early  home; 
In  fancy  still  I  view  it  o'er. 

Though  far  from  it  I  roam. 

Idumea's  spicy  gales  may  blow. 

For  Arabs,  rich  and  sweet; 
But  bloom  for  me  ye  violets  low, 

Hard  by  the  old  retreat. 

No  amaranthine  bowers  are  there, 

To  stand  till  time  is  not; 
But  flowerets  that  are  sweet  and  fair, 

Perfume  the  rural  spot. 

Let  artists  sigh  for  brilliant  scenes, 

Or  Italy's  classic  shore; 
But  let  me  climb  some  rock-bound  hill. 

And  scan  the  homestead  o'er. 

More  dear  to  me,  more  precious  far. 

Than  Sacramento's  mine, 
Or  perfume  in  Arabia's  air. 

Are  dear  ones  left  behind. 
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Spirit  beloved,  in  thy  far  home,  where  sadness 
Comes  not  to  dim  the  all-pervading  light; 

Where  every  feeling  is  attuned  to  gladness; 
Where  all  is  pure,  and  beautiful,  and  bright: 

Say,  happy  spirit,  in  that  realm  elysian. 
Dost  thou  behold  the  mourner's  bitter  grief? 

And  all  unseen  by  clouded,  mortal  vision. 
Dost  thou  not  come  to  administer  relief? 

Sadly  we  miss  the  dear  familiar  faces 

Smiling  no  more  upon  the  scenes  of  earth; 

Sadly  appear  the  ever-vacant  places 
Left  by  the  loved  around  the  household  hearth. 

Yet  while  the  clouds  of  sorrow  darkly  gather; 

While  yet  the  gloom  of  death  is  ling'ring  near. 
Sent  by  our  God,  the  kind,  eternal  Father, 

Bright,  loving  spirits  at  our  side  appear. 

Like  the  soft  beams  that  usher  in  the  morning. 
Comes  their  pure  presence  to  our  darkened  way; 

Soothing  and  cheering,  till  again  the  dawning 
Glimmer  of  hope  expands  to  perfect  day. 
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ViCTOEiA,  the  reigning  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  was  born  at  Kensington  Palace,  May 
24,  1819.  Her  father  was  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent, 
fourth  son  of  George  III,  and  her  mother  was  Vic- 
toria Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Saxe-Coburg. 
Left  a  widow  when  her  delicate  infant  was  but 
eight  months  old,  the  Duchess  of  Kent  devoted  her- 
self to  the  great  purpose  of  training  her  daughter 
to  be  worthy  of  the  crown  which  it  seemed  proba- 
ble she  might  wear.  Queen  Victoria  is,  therefore, 
the  exponent  of  female  nature  rightly  cultivated 
for  the  highest  station  a  mortal  can  inherit  by  birth. 
The  means  by  which  this  instruction  was  perfected 
and  the  results  to  humanity,  are  studies  for  the 
statesman,  philosopher,  and  Christian. 

In  our  brief  sketch  we  shall  only  allude  to  some 
of  the  seemingly  small  circumstances,  yet  really 
great  events,  because  influencing  a  mind  that  was 
to  have  a  vast  influence  on  other  minds.     The  or- 
dering and  training  of  Queen  Victoria  was  entirely 
the  work  of  her  wise-hearted  mother,  and  chiefly 
accomplished  by  female  agencies.     That  her  edu- 
cation was  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect  order 
for  her  station,  there  are  ample  proofs;  it  has  given 
to  the  greatest  monarchy  in  the  world  the  best  sov- 
ereign the  world  contains;    the  best  of  her  own 
royal  line;   the  best,  morally  speaking,  that  ever 
sat  on  England's  throne.     More  than  this,  Victoria 
was  trained  to  perform  all  her  duties;  she  is  an  ac- 
complished lady,  as  perfect  in  her  feminine  as  in 
her  queenly  character;  a  dutiful  daughter,  a  loving 
wife,  a  watchful  mother,  a  kind  mistress,  a  gener- 
ous benefactor,  an  exemplary  Christian;  there  are 
no  startling  contrasts,  no  weak  inconsistencies  in 
her  conduct.     Such  uniform  adherence  to  the  right 
and  proper  under  circumstances  when  selfish  pro- 
pensities are  so  often  stimulated  and  so  easily  grat- 
ified, must  be  the  result  of  the  conscientious  prin- 
ciple early  and  unceasingly  cultivated.     In  this  lies 
the  gerra  of  all  moral  goodness  and  the  elements  of 
ail  true   greatness.     From   conscientiousness,   en- 
lightened by  the  divine  precepts,  are  educed  the 
virtues  of   obedience,  temperance,  truth,  justice, 
mercy,  prudence,  fidelity,  benevolence,  and  self- 
control;  while  the  sweet  feelings  of  love,  hope,  and 
faith,  whose  union  and  exaltation  form  the  crown- 
ing grace  of  piety,  owe  their  best  and  holiest  charm 
to  the  same  principle  of  right.     Let  us  sec  how  the 
teachings  of  the  mother  could  thus  lead  her  child 
in  the  way  of  righteousness,  whose  end  is  always 
happiness.     Before  the  birth  of  this  precious  child 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  had  shown,  in  the  previous 
circumstances  of  her  life,  and  particularly  in  the 
personal   sacrifices   and  risks  she  endured  when 
leaving  her  own  home  in  Germany  slie  liastened  to 
England,  so  that  her  offspring  might  be  British 
born,  her  deep  devotion  to  duty,  and  that  innate 
wisdom  which  has  guided  her  through  every  task 


and  trial.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  nursed  her  infant 
at  her  own  bosom,  always  attended  on  the  bathing 
and  dressing,  and,  as  soon  as  the  little  girl  could 
sit  alone,  she  was  placed  at  a  small  table  beside  her 
mother's,  at  her  meals,  yet  never  indulged  in  any 
except  the  prescribed  simple  kinds  of  food.  Thus 
were  the  sentiments  of  obedience,  temperance,  and 
self-control  early  inculcated  and  brought  into  daily 
exercise. 

The  Duke  of  Kent  died  in  debt  for  money  bor- 
rowed of  his  friends.  The  Duchess  instructed  the 
little  Princess  concerning  these  debts,  and  encour- 
aged her  to  lay  aside  portions  of  money,  which 
might  have  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  toys, 
as  a  fund  to  pay  these  demands  against  her  de- 
ceased father.  Thus  were  awakened  and  cultivated 
those  noble  virtues,  justice,  fortitude,  fidelity,  pru- 
dence, with  that  filial  devotion  which  is  the  germ 
of  patriotism.  And  thus,  throughout  all  the  ar- 
rangements during  the  first  seven  years,  the  order, 
the  simplicity,  the  conscientiousness  of  the  teacher, 
were  molding  the  ductile  and  impressible  mind 
and  heart  of  the  pupil  to  follow  after  wisdom  and 
do  the  right.  Love,  in  her  mother's  form,  was  ever 
around  the  little  Princess;  the  counsels  and  exam- 
ples of  that  faithful  mentor,  like  an  inspiration, 
served  to  lift  up  the  young  soul  to  have  hope  in 
God  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Well  was  it  that  the  Duke  of  Kent  left  his  wife 
sole  guardian  over  their  child.  The  Duchess  could 
arrange  the  whole  manner  of  Victoria's  education 
and  superintend  it.  She  did  do  this.  From  the 
day  of  her  husband's  death  till  Victoria  was  pro- 
claimed Queen,  the  Duchess  of  Kent  never  separa- 
ted herself  from  her  daughter.  They  slept  in  the 
same  apartment;  the  first  lessons  were  given  by 
maternal  lips,  and  when  careful  teachers  were  em- 
ployed, still  the  mother  was  ever  present,  sharing 
the  amusements  and  encouraging  the  exercises  and 
innocent  gayety  of  the  child.  Thus  was  Victoria 
trained.  Her  intellectual  education  was  as  thorough 
as  her  physical  and  moral.  From  her  cradle  she 
was  taught  to  speak  three  languages — English,  Ger- 
man, and  French.  In  her  fifth  year  her  mother 
chose  as  preceptor  for  the  Princess  the  Rev.  George 
Davys;  now,  through  the  gratitude  of  his  pupil. 
Bishop  of  Peterboro.  In  the  cooperation  afforded 
by  this  gentleman  with  the  wise  plans  of  the  Duch- 
ess for  her  daughter's  instruction,  he  evinced  great 
excellence  of  moral  character,  and  his  faithfulness 
was  well  rewarded.  The  Duchess  confided  in  him 
fully.  When  the  Princess  became  heir-presumptive 
to  the  throne,  and  it  was  intimated  to  her  mother 
that  some  distinguished  prelate  should  be  appointed 
instructor,  and  Earl  Gray  named  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, then  was  the  conscientious  and  truly  noble 
mind  of  the  Duchess  displayed.  She  expressed  her 
perfect  approval  of  Dr.  Davys  as  her  daughter's 
tutor,  declined  any  change,  but  hinted  that  if  a 
dignified  clergyman  were  indispensable  to  fill  this 
important  office,  there  would  be  no  objection  if  Dr. 
Davys  received  the  preferment  he  liad  always  well 
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merited.  He  was  soon  afterward  made  Dean  of 
Chester.  Sucli  traits  deserve  notice,  because  illus- 
trative of  the  good  influence  which  surrounded 
the  young  Princess,  and  also  because  tliey  exhibit 
the  constancy  of  woman's  esteem  wlien  gained  by 
worthy  conduct. 

Besides  lier  procci)tor,  Victoria  liad  an  excellent 
instructress,  the  Baroness  Lehzcn,  whose  services 
were  likewise  retained  through  the  wliolc  term  of 
her  education;  and  the  long  harmony  so  happily 
maintained  between  the  motlier  and  her  auxiliaries 
in  this  important  work  of  preparing  a  sovereign  to 
be  worthy  of  a  throne,  is  an  example  worth  consid- 
eration by  those  who  would  seek  the  best  models 
for  private  education. 

It  has  been  stated  repeatedly  and  never  contra- 
dicted, that  the  Princess  Victoria  was  not  aware  of 
her  claims  on  the  succession  till  a  little  before  the 
death  of  her  uncle,  George  IV.  The  Duchess  had 
thus  carefully  guarded  her  child  from  the  perni- 
cious flattery  of  inferiors,  and  kept  her  young  heart 
free  from  hopes  or  wishes  which  the  future  might 
have  disappointed.  When  the  accession  of  King 
William  placed  her  next  the  throne,  she  had  com- 
pleted her  eleventh  year,  "and  evinced  abilitieis 
and  possessed  accomplishments  very  rare  for  that 
tender  age  in  any  rank  of  life,"  says  an  English 
author.  "  She  spoke  French  and  German  with  flu- 
ency, and  was  acquainted  with  Italian;  she  had 
made  some  progress  in  Latin,  being  able  to  read 
Virgil  and  Horace  with  ease;  she  had  commenced 
Greek  and  studied  mathematics,  and  evinced  pecu- 
liar aptness  for  that  science  of  reality;  indeed,  in 
all  the  sciences  connected  with  numbers  the  royal 
pupil  showed  great  skill  and  powers  of  reason." 
She  had  also  made  good  proficiency  in  music  and 
drawing;  in  both  of  which  arts  she  afterward  be- 
came quite  accomplished.  Thus  happily  engaged 
in  acquiring  knowledge  of  every  kind  necessary  for 
her  royal  station,  among  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  people  was  not  neglected,  nor  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  employments  which  most  conduce  to  the  pros- 
perity and  advancement  of  a  nation,  this  j-^oung 
Princess  passed  the  intervening  years  till  her  major- 
ity. May  24,  1837.  The  day  was  kept  as  a  general 
holiday  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don voted  addresses  of  congratulation  to  the  Prin- 
cess Victoria  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent  on  that  occa- 
sion, which  we  notice  in  order  to  give  a  few  senti- 
ments from  the  reply  of  the  Duchess;  she  said:  "  The 
Princess  has  arrived  at  that  age  which  now  justifies 
me  in  expressing  my  confident  expectation  that  she 
will  be  found  competent  to  execute  the  sacred  trust 
which  may  be  reposed  in  her;  for,  communicating  as 
she  does  with  all  classes  of  society,  she  can  not  but 
perceive  that  the  greater  the  diffusion  of  religious 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  freedom  in  a  country,  the 
more  orderly,  industrious,  and  wealthy  is  its  pop- 
ulation; and  that,  with  the  desire  to  preserve  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  ought  to 
be  coordinate  with  the  protection  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people." 


In  four  weeks  from  that  day  the  sudden  death  of 
William  IV  gave  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  Britisli  em- 
pire to  this  young  maiden  of  eighteen.  Beautifully 
has  hIh;  fulfilled  llie  expectations  of  licr  motliorand 
the  liopes  of  the  nation.  The  manner  in  whicli  the 
Duchess  relinquished  her  power  over  her  daughter 
was  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  faitlifulness  with  which 
she  liad  exercised  it.  The  great  officers  of  state 
and  privy  counselors,  a  hundred  or  more  of  the 
noblest  in  the  land,  assembled  on  the  morning  of 
June  2()th,  at  Kensington  Palace.  They  were  ush- 
ered into  tlie  grand  saloon.  Soon  Victoria  ap- 
peared, accompanied  by  her  mother  and  the  officers 
of  her  household.  After  the  Duchess  had  seen  her 
royal  daughter  enthroned  on  a  seat  of  state  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,  she  withdrew  and  left  the 
young  Queen  with  her  council.  From  that  hour 
the  Duchess  treated  her  august  daughter  with  the 
respectful  observance  her  station,  according  to 
court  etiquette,  demands.  No  more  advice,  no  far- 
ther instructions,  not  even  suggestions,  were  ever 
offered.  Doubtless,  if  the  Queen  seeks  her  mother's 
counsel  in  private  it  is  always  given  in  love  and 
truth;  but  the  good  seed  had  been  sown  at  the  right 
time;  it  put  forth,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  sponta- 
neously. The  soul,  like  the  soil,  must  bear  its  own 
harvest. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1837,  the  young  Queen  made 
her  first  public  appearance  as  sovereign  over  her 
realm;  she  prorogued  Parliament  in  person;  never 
w^as  the  act  done  more  royally. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1838,  she  was  crowned  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Never  were  the  long  and  te- 
dious ceremonies  more  gracefully  endured.  From 
that  time  onward  there  has  been  no  diminution  in 
her  zeal;  every  duty  devolving  on  her,  every  form 
prescribed,  every  custom  held  important  in  the  old 
and  cumbrous  British  government,  Victoria  I  has 
performed,  observed,  and  cherished.  She  has  been 
the  model  of  female  royalty.  But  this  is  a  trifling 
matter,  compared  with  the  salutary  influence  her 
high  principles,  refined  taste,  and  graceful  pro- 
priety of  manners  have  wielded  over  those  who 
give  the  tone  to  fashionable  society  in  England. 
Vice  and  folly  retire  abashed  from  her  presence. 

Great  Britain  is  governed  by  laws,  but  the  ruler 
is  not  amenable  to  these  laws.  Hence  the  import- 
ance that  the  sovereign  should  show  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  God,  from  which  the  morality  of  all 
Christian  codes  is  educed.  With  wickedness  on 
the  throne,  pollution  in  the  palace,  infidelity  at  the 
head  of  the  Church,  how  can  the  nation  increase  in 
piety,  virtue,  and  goodness  ?  The  great  blessing 
of  a  female  reign  is  in  its  purity  of  court-morals 
and  its  decorum  of  manners.  These  strengthen  the 
religious  elements  of  human  nature  and  give  soul 
the  supremacy  over  sense. 

This  example  of  strict  virtue  on  the  British 
throne  was  imperatively  needed;  hence  the  great 
blessing  conferred  by  the  reign  of  Victoria,  who  is, 
in  her  private  life,  a  model  for  her  people.  She 
was  married  on  the  lOth  of  February,  1840,  to'her 
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cousin,  Prince  Albert,  of  Saxe-Coburg,  wlio  had 
been,  for  a  time,  her  associate  in  childhood,  and 
whose  development  of  character  and  talents  has 
fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  lier  choice  and  the 
worth  of  her  influence.  The  union  was  one  of  mu- 
tual affection,  and  has  been  remarkably  happy  and 
fortunate.  The  royal  pair  have  already  seven  chil- 
dren— Victoria  Adelaide,  Princess  Royal,  born  No- 
vember 21,  1840;  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
born  November  9,  1841;  Alice  Maud  Mary,  born 
April  25, 1843;  Alfred  Ernest,  born  August  6, 1844; 
Helena  Augusta,  born  May  5, 1846;  Louisa  Caroline, 
born  March  5,  1848;  Arthur  Patrick,  born  May  1, 
1850.  All  these  children  are  carefully  trained  un- 
der the  supervision  of  their  royal  parents,  and  the 
family  of  the  Queen  is  one  of  the  best  governed 
and  guided  in  England. 

"We  might  record  royal  journeys  by  sea  and  land 
more  extensive  than  any  made  since  the  Revolu- 
tion; these  are  only  of  importance  to  our  purpose 
as  showing  the  activity  of  Victoria's  mind  and  the 
wise  economy  with  which  all  her  private  affairs  are 
managed.  She  finds  time  for  all  she  wishes  to  do, 
and  the  means  from  her  allowed  income.  She  is 
never  in  debt.  She  is  liberal  in  her  charities,  and, 
from  her  private  purse,  has  pensioned  many  deserv- 
ing persons,  including  a  number  of  the  literary 
ladies  of  England.  Compare  Victoria's  character 
and  conduct  since  she  came  to  the  throne  with  the 
best  sovereign  of  her  royal  line.  The  Georges  I 
and  II  were  hardly  above  the  brutes;  we  would  not 
bring  this  excellent  Queen  into  comparison  with 
such  men.  Nor  with  George  IV,  the  profligate  sen- 
sualist, who  disgraced  the  title  of  "gentleman;" 
nor  with  William  IV,  of  whom,  on  his  accession, 
John  Foster  pithily  remarks,  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  he 
is  better  than  the  last,  and  there  could  not  well  be 
chnper  praise." 

mit  we  will  take  him  who  has  been  vaunted  as 
the  good  king,  George  III.  He  was  narrow-minded, 
cruel,  and  selfish.  It  is  notorious  that  he  delighted 
in  signing  death-warrants,  and  never  Avould  grant  a 
pardon  to  the  condemned  unless  driven  by  the  great- 
est importunities.  Victoria  pardons  even  against 
the  remonstrances  of  her  advisers;  and  so  painful 
to  her  is  the  signature  of  her  name  to  the  death- 
penalty  that  she  has  been  relieved  from  the  duty, 
though  the  delight  of  the  pardoning  power  she 
holds  firmly.  Of  the  manner  in  which  their  re- 
spective sentiments  of  honor  and  honesty  contrast, 
the  following,  from  the  pen  of  an  English  gentle- 
man, will  testify.  "Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
father  of  George  III,  died  considerably  in  debt,  of 
which  his  son,  rich  as  he  was,  never  paid  a  single 
farthing.  So  much  for  George  III  as  a  son;  let  us 
look  at  him  as  a  father.  No  sooner  was  George, 
Prince  of  Wales — afterward  George  IV — born,  than 
his  father  laid  hands  on  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
and  all  other  property  to  wliich  the  son  was  enti- 
tled, appropriated  the  rents  and  ]M-ofl^ts  thereof  to 
his  own  use,  and  never  accounted  to  the  latter  for 
any  part  of  them  whatever — as  he  was  bound  to  do 


on  the  son's  coming  of  age — but  sent  the  son  to 
Parliament  for  the  payment  of  his  debts ! 

"  How  different  the  conduct  of  Victoria ! 

"With  an  income  of  not  much  more  tlian  half 
the  amount  of  that  possessed  by  her  grandfather, 
George  III,  her  almost  first  act  on  coming  to  the 
throne,  was  to  pay  her  father's — the  Duke  of 
Kent's — debts  out  of  her  own  privy  purse;  and  on 
the  birth  of  her  son — the  Prince  of  Wales — she  had 
his  Duchy  and  other  property  put  into  the  hands 
of  responsible  commissioners  to  be  protected  and 
made  the  most  of  for  him  till  he  was  of  age." 

It  is  impossible  to  study  carefully  the  manifesta- 
tions of  character  in  the  sexes,  without  seeing  on 
every  side  proofs  of  the  superior  moral  endowments 
of  the  female.  Woman  is  the  conservator  of  truth 
and  purity;  the  first  teacher  and  best  exemplar  of 
the  Christian  virtues.  When  God,  by  whom  "  kings 
reign,"  exalts  a  woman  to  the  government  of  a 
great  kingdom,  we  are  led  to  believe  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  virtue, 
religion,  and  social  happiness.  There  was  never  a 
time  when  moral  power  might  be  so  effectually  and 
gloriously  employed  as  at  the  present.  The  empire 
of  physical  force  is  crumbling  into  ruins.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  the  reign  of  feeling  and  intellect,  Qf 
industry  and  peace,  should  be  ushered  in  by  a 
woman. 

The  last  great  pageant  in  which  Queen  Victoria 
has  performed  her  part  so  admirably,  was  the  open- 
ing of  the  "World's  Fair,"  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
London,  May  the  1st,  1851.  Leaning  on  the  arm  of 
her  beloved  and  revered  husband.  Prince  Albert, 
who  had  originated  this  wonderful  and  most  suc- 
cessful enterprise  of  bringing  together  into  London 
the  world's  work  and  wealth,  the  Queen,  leading 
their  princely  son  while  the  husband  led  their  royal 
daughter,  appeared  before  the  vast  assemblage  of 
men  from  all  nations  as  one  who  had  the  "monarch 
power,"  yet  sweetly  modified  by  the  character  of 
wife  and  mother.  She  came  to  give  publicly  her 
sympathy  and  her  approval  to  a  great  movement 
whose  influence  on  the  happiness  of  the  world, 
will,  probably,  be  more  important  than  any  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  Reformation.  The  open- 
ing of  the  great  Industrial  Exhibition  was  an  act 
worthy  of  Victoria  I. —  Woman's  Record. 


THE  ATHEIST'S  LOGIC. 
"No  God"  is  their  wish,  and  "No  God"  is  there- 
fore their  conclusion.  An  Atheistic  heart  makes 
Atheistic  logic.  It  is  not  with  the  feeling  of  simple 
aversion,  but  with  emotions  of  desperate  hostility 
that  they  think  of  God.  They  are  not  Atheists  but 
antitheists.  They  are  conscious  of  a  latent  feeling 
within  that  God  is,  and  this  feeling  they  persecute 
and  tear  up,  just  because  it  torments  them  in  pro- 
portion to  its  strength.  The  pretensions  which 
thousands  make  to  being  Atheists  may  pass  for  so 
much  proud  talk  and  nothing  else. — Dr.  Cumming. 
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WHAT  IS  POETRY? 

(FIRST  PAPEIl.) 

BT  I'llorrBaOB  WM.    O.    WILLIAMS 

TiiK  arts  practiced  among  men  are  divisible  into 
tlic   useful   and    tlie   ornamental.      Tliis    dislinction 
arises   not  so  mucli   from  a  consideration  of   tlie 
means  employed  in  their  practice  as  of  the  ends  to 
be  attained;  some  being  &d\Q\y  practical  in  their  ap- 
plication, Avhile  others  aim  only  at  pleasing.     The 
zispjul  arts  embrace   tlie  necessary  daily  employ- 
ments of  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  Iniman 
family;  for  their  occasion  is  laid  in  the  necessities  of 
our  domestic  life;  and  no  stage  of  civilization,  or 
even  of  extremest  barbarism,  can  be  conceived  in 
■which  they  are  not  more  or  less  cultivated.     The 
ornamental  arts  are  such  as  are  employed  in  minis- 
tering to  the  pleasures  of  men.     This  class,  less  nu- 
merous than  the  other,  but  of  more  extensive  appli- 
cation, embraces  what  are   commonly  called  "the 
Jine  arts;''  namely,  painting,  sculpture,  music,  and. 
poetry — the  last  at  least,  so  far  as  concerned  with 
the  merely  material  qualities  of  language,  as  eu- 
2)hony,  rhythm,  assonance.     The  foundation  of  the 
fine  arts  is  laid  in  the  luxuries  of  society,  and  they 
flourish  only  in  states  which  have  long  passed  the 
first  removes  from  barbarism.     Men  cultivate  their 
taste  only  when  they  are  possessed  of  leisure  and 
a  competence  above  the  wants  of  the  day  that  is 
passing  over  them.     The  fine  arts  originate  in  man's 
involuntary  sympathies  with  all  that  is  attractive 
around  him.     To  this  fascination  all  are  exposed; 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  there  can  be  but 
few  who  excel  in  the  practice  of  the  fine  arts.     Ifot 
many  men  have  the  natural  ability,  not  many  the 
zeal,  to  become  more  than  idle  amateurs — lovers  of 
others'  excellence.     The  impulse  which  is  to  make 
a  poet,  a  painter,  a  musician,  must  be  from  within. 
"  Pacta  nascitur,  non  Jit,"  says  Horace,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  if  you  were  not  born  a  poet 
you  need  not  try  to  become  one.     The   outward 
world  merely  occasions,  not  causes,  the  living  inspi- 
ration.    One  without  the  genial  soul-elements  may 
acquire  a  mechanical  facility  in  versification,  but 
he  will,  after  all,  produce   nothing   but   machine- 
poetry. 

Yet  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  useful 
arts,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ornamental,  on  the 
other,  must  not  be  too  sharply  defined.  There  are 
few  arts  which,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, can  be  assigned  exclusively  to  one  class  or 
the  other.  They  fade  into  each  other  by  insensible 
degrees.  Like  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  at  what  precise  point  the  one  ceases 
and  the  other  begins.  Many  things  designed  for 
use  afi"ord  abundant  scope  for  ornament;  and  many 
things,  whose  main  purpose  is  to  please,  are  by  no 
means  thereby  unfitted  for  use.  The  qualities  of 
each  class  may  largely  blend  with  those  of  the 
other.     Yet  I  know  not  if  there  be  any  thing  in 


whicli  tlie  useful  and  the  ornamental  are  so  nearly 
in  equipoise,  as  to  retider  it  doubtful  to  wliich  class 
it  should  be  the  rather  assigned.  I  imagine  that  a 
satisfactory  answer  can  always  be  given  by  recur- 
ring to  the  sirnjjle  rule,  that  a  work  of  art  must  be- 
long to  that  class,  whether  useful  or  ornamental, 
which,  witliout  respect  to  the  other,  would  have 
caused  its  construction.  Tlius,  1  determine  archi- 
tecture to  be  a  useful  art,  because  men  must  hare 
houses  and  temples,  whether  ornamental  or  not; 
yet  sometimes  architecture  is  called  a  fine  art,  be- 
cause it  admits  wonderful  elegance  and  even  sub- 
limity in  its  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  music 
is  as  evidently  u.Jine  art;  because  men  can  dispense 
with  music  in  their  houses,  so  far  as  the  mere  nec- 
essaries of  life  are  involved,  however  much  they 
may  find  it  conduce  to  their  pleasure;  and  even  in 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  it  is  possible  to  glo- 
rify God  withodt  harp,  organ,  or  song;  for,  failing 
these,  men  can  still  "make  melody  in  their  hearts." 

The  principles  just  laid  down,  apply  not  only  to 
the  manual,  but  also  to  literary  avocations.  For 
here,  likewise,  a  description  may  be  made  into  the 
useful  and  the  ornamental — the  practical  and  the 
£Bsthetical.  Of  the  former  class  is  every  thing  di- 
dactic— treatises  on  the  sciences,  historical  narra- 
tives, books  of  physics  and  of  metaphysics,  and,  in 
a  word,  all  works  whose  single  object  is  to  convey 
information.  The  second  class  includes  those  writ- 
ings whose  object  is  to  afford  gratification.  Of  this 
class  is  poetry. 

There  is  a  popular  distinction  of  literary  works 
into  prose  and  poetry;  and  though  the  distinction  is 
vague  and  unscientific,  as  contrasting  the  drapery 
rather  than  the  living  forms  beneath  its  folds,  yet  it 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  admissible,  if,  at  least,  by  the 
word  poetry  as  opposed  to  prose  be  understood  rather 
the  usual  metrical  construction  than  the  informing 
idea.  Milton  uses  the  proper  terms  when  he^- 
vokes  the  muse  to  his  adventurous  song: 

"  \Miile  it  pursues 
Things  nnattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme." 

Were  one  to  decide  that  a  work  is  poetry,  merely 
by  the  external  form,  regardless  of  the  idea,  he 
would  err,  as  the  Greeks,  at  the  Olympic  Games,  in 
judging  of  the  poems  of  Dionysius,  of  Syracuse. 
Were  one  to  decide  that  a  work  is  poetry,  merely 
by  the  intrinsic  character,  iiTespective  of  its  cos- 
tume, he  would  err  as  the  French,  who  deemed 
Fenelon's  Telemachus  an  epic  poem,  or  as  the  Eng- 
lish— some  of  them — in  a  similar  estimate  of  Mac- 
pherson's  Ossian.  For,  however  poetical  the  senti- 
ment may  be,  yet,  when  entirely  disconnected  from 
meter,  it  is  customarily  called ^rose.  To  be  recog- 
nized as  "poetry,"  there  must  be  a  construction,  in 
some  good  degree,  rhythmical,  and,  when  writ- 
ten, an  arrangement  as  of  verse.  All  other  poetical 
elements  hereinafter  enumerated  as  essential,  are 
thus  nominally  subordinated  to  this  distinctive  one 
of  the  outward  verbal  proportions. 

These  remarks,  then,  give  occasion  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  two  points  of  view  in  which  we  regard 
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a  TTork  of  poetry — one  the  objective,  and  the  other 
the  subjective  character.  Every  ^^ork  of  art  pre- 
sumes a  subject  and  a  form;  whereof  the  one,  the 
idea,  is  essential,  and  the  other,  the  external  expres- 
sion of  that  idea,  is  accidental. 

I.  And,  first,  of  the  accidents  of  poetry. 

1,  The  most  prominent  objective  quality  of  po- 
etry, as  a  distinct  species  of  composition,  is  that  of 
its  rhythmic  form.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  aside  from 
the  matter  in  hand  to  inquire  why  a  measured  suc- 
cession of  sounds  produces  a  grateful  impression 
upon  the  ear.  The /art  is  all  that  we  properly  have 
to  do  with;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  to  every  one,  mel- 
ody— that  is  to  say,  regular  recurrence  of  stated 
measures — is  more  agreeable  than  arbitrary,  or  un- 
measured sequences.  Man's  first  notions  of  music 
were,  no  doubt,  from  the  melodies  of  nature — 

"The  whispering  zephyr  and  the  purling  rill;" 

and  when,  in  imitation  of  these  musical  sounds, 
he  first  began  to  arrange  his  syllables  into  equal 
measures,  he  began  his  first  lessons  in  versification. 
The  earliest  poetiy  was,  doubtless,  intended  to  ac- 
company music;  and,  perhaps,  even  yet  most  po- 
etry, and  certainly  the  lyric,  finds  its  happiest  ex- 
pression only  when  in  unison  with  music — when, 
in  Milton's  words,  the 

"Sphere-born,  harmonious  sisters,  voice  and  verse, 
Wed  their  divine  sounds."* 

Versification,  in  some  sense  or  other,  has  always 
been  considered  the  proper  costume  of  poetical 
thought,  though  very  dissimilar  theories  of  versi- 
fication have  prevailed  among  different  nations. 
Probably  the  Hebrew,  which  gives  us  the  oldest 
specimens  of  poetry  in  the  world,  gives  us  likewise 
the  form  which  the  poetical  idea  instinctively,  as  it 
were,  assumes  at  the  first  in  every  nation.  And 
this  presumption  is  verified  wherever,  in  the  literary 
monuments  of  a  nation,  we  can  reverse  the  histor- 
ical process  and  trace  the  gradual  development  of 
poetry  backward  from  its  later  perfection  to  its  first 
rude  beginnings.  Their  versification  consists  in  a 
simple  parallelism  in  the  expression;  so  that  their 
stanza  generally  embraces  only  two  verses,  of  which 
the  second  is  upon  the  model  of  the  first,  and  con- 
cludes the  sense  as  well  as  the  distich.  The  abso- 
lute length  of  the  line,  or  of  the  syllable  composing 
the  words,  is  of  less  importance  than  a  general 
equality  or  correlation  in  the  two  numbers.  They 
must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  both  long  or  both  short; 
both  inierrogative  or  both  asseverative ;  antithetic  to 
each  other  or  exactly  synonymous  in  meaning. 
The  majestic  and  extended  roll  of  the  Miltonic  pe- 
riod is  a  thing  unknown  to  Hebrew  poetry;  the  ori- 
ental style  is  aphoristic,  and  the  sentence  rarely 
extends  beyond  two  or  four  lines.  As  an  example 
of  the  rhythm  in  Hebrew  verse,  which,  perhaps,  is 
about  as  perfect  in  the  translation  as  in  tlic  original, 

*  The  writer  hereof,  much  as  he  is  charmed  with  music  alone, 
would  fain  persuade  those  of  his  lady  readers  who  use  the  piano — 
and  have  not  colds — of  the  infinitely  prelcrable  nniion  of  fine 
music  and  fine  poetry.  Each  by  itself  is  noble;  but  neither  can 
be  fully  enjoyed  except  when  illustraterl  by  the  other. 


take  the  oldest  metrical  composition  in  the  world — 
the  song  of  Lamech  to  his  wives: 

("Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice; 

JYe  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  unto  my  speech; 

(For  1  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding, 

I  And  a  young  man  to  my  hurt. 

I  If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold, 

(Truly  Lamech  seventy  and  sevenfold."      Gen.  iv,  23. 

The  Greeks  made  their  versification  to  consist  in 
the  systematic  recurrence  of  measured  syllables,  hav- 
ing such  relation  to  each  other  that  a  long  syllable 
was  of  the  metrical  value  of  two  short  ones.  The 
Latin,  whose  literature  was  later,  adopted  the  same 
principle.  To  one  accustomed  only  to  the  meters 
of  accent,  the  classic  models  appear  no  more  rhyth- 
mical than  their  prose.  N"o  mere  English  reader 
could  probably  perceive  any  metrical  diflference  be- 
tween a  definite  number  of  syllables  in  one  line, 
and  an  equal  number  in  another.  To  such,  there 
would  seem,  in  the  two  following  verses,  a  disparity 
too  great  to  be  reconcilable  with  identity  of  meter, 
yet  both  are  perfect  hexameters. 

"Luctantes  ventos  tempestatesque  sonoras." — Aen.  1,  53. 
"  Power  imperial  curbs  the  struggling  winds, 
And  sounding  tempests  in  dark  prisons  binds." 

"  Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campum." 

Aen.  8,  596. 
"The  neighing  courser  answers  to  the  sound, 
And  shakes  with  horny  hoofs  the  solid  ground." 

Thus  the  ancient  classic  languages.  But  the 
later-formed  Eoman  languages  of  modern  Europe, 
unlike  their  parent  Latin,  have  a  system  of  versifi- 
cation introduced  by  the  barbarians  from  the  north, 
in  which  the  theory  of  construction,  as  in  our  lan- 
guage, respects  the  regular  recuiTence  of  accented 
places,  and  pays  little  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the 
syllable.  So  completely  did  this  Teutonic  theory 
supplant  the  classic,  that  during  the  middle  ages 
Greek  and  Latin  poems  were  commonly  written 
with  the  rhythm  and  rhyme  of  the  vulgar  or  spoken 
languages.  Some  of  the  monkish  hymns  are  re- 
markable for  their  sweetness  and  facility  of  versifi- 
cation. We  can  spare  room  but  for  one  or  two 
stanzas.  The  first  is  now  found  in  the  Roman 
service,  " Missa pro  defunctis" — mass  for  the  dead — 
and  the  second  from  the  mass  of  the  Virgin  mother: 

"Tuba  mirum  sparpens  sonnra 
Per  sepulclira  regionum 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum." 

"  Stabat  mater  dolorosa 
Juxta  cruccm  lachrymosa 

Dum  pendebat  filius; 
Cr.Jus  aniiTiam  gementem 
Contristatam  et  dolentem 

Pertransivit  gladius." 

I  have  said  that  the  poetical  idea  almost  uncon- 
sciously assumes  to  itself  a  metrical  expression. 
The  prose  sentences  of  some  of  our  classic  writers 
are  not  unfrequontly  quite  as  mellifluous  as  the 
measured  flow  of  the  professed  versifier,  and,  some- 
times, in  their  nicely  poised  cadences  are  scarcely 
inferior  rhythmically  to  the  measures  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  song.  Many  isolated  passages — disjecta 
membra  poetoe — in  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and 
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Dyin{^  are  as  sweet-toned  and  rhythmical  as  if 
fr,'ii,MiM'iifs  of  some  grand  poem.  And  wliat  whall 
we  say  of  llic  folIowinjLC — and  similar  passages — 
from  Dickens,  in  wliich  the  i)oetical  sentiment, 
tlioiitrli  occurrint^  in  tho  midst  of  colder  prose,  has 
actually  forced  itself  into  perfect,  even  though  ir- 
regular, meters?  Here  tho  two  elements  of  thought 
and  form  uniting,  produce  as  exquisite  a  poetical 
gem  as  can  bo  found  in  the  language.  It  is  the  Fii- 
ncral  of  Little  Nelly — a  creation  of  fiction  equaled 
only  by  Little  Eva  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Prop- 
erly arranged  into  verses,  the  passage  stands  thus:* 

"And  now  tlie  liell — tlie  bell 
Jflic  iiad  so  often  heard  hy  nij^lit  and  day, 
And  listened  to  witli  solemn  pleasure, 
E'en  as  a  living  voice — 
Rung  its  remorseless  toll  for  her 
So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good. 

Decrepit  age,  and  vigorous  life, 
And  blooming  youth,  and  helpless  infancy. 
Poured  forth — on  crutches,  in  the  pride  of  strength 
And  health,  in  the  full  blush 
Of  promise,  the  mere  dawn  of  life — 
To  gather  round  her  tomb.     Old  men  were  there, 
Whose  eyes  were  dim, 
And  senses  failiuir; 
Grandames,  who  might  have  died  ten  years  ago, 
And  still  been  old;  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  lame, 

The  palsied; 
The  living  dead,  in  many  shapes  and  forms, 
To  see  the  closing  of  that  early  grave: 

What  was  the  death  it  would  shut  in. 
To  that  which  still  could  crawl  and  creep  above  it! 

Along  the  crowded  path  they  bore  her  now 

Pure  as  the  new-fallen  snow 
That  covered  it,  whose  stay  on  earth 

Had  been  as  fleeting: 
Under  that  porch  where  she  had  sat  when  Heaven, 
In  mercy,  brought  her  to  that  peaceful  spot. 

She  passed  again,  and  the  old  church 

Received  her  in  its  quiet  shade. 

O!  it  is  hard  to  take  to  heart 
The  lessons  that  such  deaths  will  teach, 
But  let  no  man  reject  it; 
For  it  is  one  that  all  must  learn, 
And  is  a  mighty  universal  truth. 

W^hen  death  strikes  down  the  innocent  and  young, 
For  every  fragile  form,  from  which  he  lets 
The  parting  spirit  free, 
A  hundred  virtues  rise 
In  shapes  of  mercy,  charity,  and  love, 
To  walk  the  world  and  bless  it. 
Of  every  tear 
That  sorrowing  mortals  shed  on  such  green  graves, 
Some  good  is  born,  some  gentler  nature  comes." 

Old  Curiosity  Shop,  chapter  71. 

2.  Rhyme  is  the  second  of  the  accidental  or  ob- 
jective qualities  of  poetry.  It  is  a  thing  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  or,  rather,  was  diligently  avoided 
by  them,  but  in  modern  languages  is  added  at  the 
option  of  the  poet,  as  an  additional  grace  to  the 
mere  rhythm.  Usage  has  prescribed  to  what  sys- 
tems of  meter  it  shall  be  applied;  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  that  in  all  lyrical,  and  other  brief  composi- 
tions, it  is  retained;  in  dramatic  poems,  never;  and 
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in  longer  didactic  and  in  epic  poems,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  poet.  Khymc,  as  an  inferior  merit, 
should  be  used  only  to  highten  the  charms  of  the 
superior,  and  not  attract  to  itself  tlie  attention  due 
to  the  more  indisp«-nsaUe  rhythm  of  the  line.  Good 
rliyme  is  like  the  attire  of  a  well-dressed  lady — so 
entirely  free  from  singularity,  either  of  coarseness 
or  over-refinement,  as  to  pass  unnoticed,  and,  there- 
fore, uncriticised.  Excessive  decoration  is  as  hurt- 
ful to  the  main  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed, 
in  poetry  as  in  woman.  It  is  but  the  ornament  to  a 
beautiful  face,  and  should  serve  the  purpose  merely 
to  set  in  fairer  light  the  maiden  graces  of  the 
wearer,  and  not  to  divert  to  itself  the  gaze  of  the 
wooer.     To  his  eye 

"  Loveliness 

Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 

But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  mosti" 

"It  is  art  to  conceal  art;"  the  harmony  of  the 
rhyme  must  be  so  unobtrusive,  that  the  reader's  ear 
shall  uncon.sciously  drink  in  its  sweet  sounds,  or  it 
becomes  to  him  discord  in  the  midst  of  richer 
music. 

I  never  read  newspaper  poetry,  and,  therefore,  do 
not  plead  for  myself.  But  there  is  a  large  class  of 
respectable  and  upright  people,  whose  sufferings  in 
thisregard  are  enough  to  arouse  the  sympathies  of 
even  lukewarm  men,  and  turn  them  into  philan- 
thropists. For  their  sake  I  would  I  could  persuade 
the  innumerable  throngs  of  muse-harassed  and  Par- 
nassus-ward-driven young  men  and  misses  who 
have  no  rest  to  their  souls  till  they  have  found 
their  way  into  print,  and  of  whom  are  the  infinite 
chaoses  of  "poetry"  that  lumber  the  newspapers 
and  ladies'  books,  that,  after  all,  versification  is,  per- 
haps, not  poetry.  They  mistake  the  shell  for  the 
kernel,  and  give  to  a  hungry  world  husks  for  grain. 
""We  must,"  says  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  his  critique  on 
Byron,  "  we  must  beg  leave  seriously  to  assure  such 
writers,  that  the  mere  rhyming  of  the  final  sylla- 
ble, even  when  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  a 
certain  number  of  feet — nay,  although  (which  does 
not  always  happen)  those  feet  should  scan  regu- 
larly, and  have  been  all  counted  accurately  upon 
the  fingers — is  not  the  whole  art  of  poetry.  "We 
would  entreat  them  to  believe  that  a  certain  portion 
of  liveliness,  somewhat  of  fancy,  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a  poem,  and  that  a  poem,  in  the  present 
day,  to  be  read,  must  contain  at  least  one  thought, 
either  in  a  little  degree  difierent  from  the  ideas  of 
former  writers,  or  differently  expressed."  Though 
there  were  Bseviuses  and  Maeviuses  in  the  days  of 
Horace,  when  poems  did  not  rhyme,  yet  the  unut- 
terable increase  of  such  in  our  own  day  has  seemed 
to  me  to  have  arisen  from  the  cheapness  of  John 
"W^alker's  "  Rhyming  Dictionary,"  by  the  aid  where- 
of they  compose  with  the  facility  of  Babbage's  Cal- 
culating Machine — merely  by  turning  a  crank!  One 
could  almost  wish  that  the  good  old  days  would 
come  again,  when  "rhyme"  .should  be  banished 
from  the  courts  of  the  muses,  and  "reason"  rein- 
stated upon  her  ancient  throne.    Indeed,  Milton,  in 
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the  preface  to  the  Paradise  Lost,  very  cavalierly 
disposes  altogether  of  its  claims  as  an  element  of 
versification:  "Rhyme  is  no  necessary  adjunct  or 
true  ornament  of  poem  or  good  verse,  in  longer 
works  especially,  but  the  invention  of  a  barbarous 
age  to  set  off  wretched  matter  and  lame  meter.  It 
is  a  thing  of  itself,  to  all  judicious  ears,  trivial  and 
of  no  true  musical  delight;  which  consists  only  in 
apt  numbers,  fit  quantity  of  syllables,  and  the 
sense  variously  drawn  out  from  one  verse  into  an- 
other; not  in  the  jingling  sound  of  like  endings,  a 
fault  avoided  by  the  learned  ancients,  both  in  po- 
etry and  all  good  oratory."  We  may,  however,  say 
in  defense  of  rhyme,  that  no  one  has  recommended 
its  use  by  sweeter  examples  than  Milton  himself; 
and,  perhaps,  if  he  had  lived  to  read  the  many 
noble  poems  produced  since  his  time,  which  employ 
this  ornament,  he  would  have  modified  his  sweep- 
ing condemnation.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
no  one  who  does  not  altogether  approve  Milton's 
judgment  in  regard  to  his  own  unequaled  poem — 

"Whose  verse,  created  like  his  theme,  sublime, 
In  number,  weight,  and  measure,  needs  not  rhyme." 

3.  The  third  objective  quality  of  poetry — that  of 
its  artificial  construction — is  the  least  essential,  much 
as  it  occasionally  adds  to  the  beauty  of  a  poem. 
It  consists  in  unusual  forms  of  current  words;  in 
the  employment  of  solely  poetical  terms;  in  a  licen- 
tious syntax;  in  a  rhetorical  usage  inadmissible  in 
prose,  either  of  anastrophe,  redundancy,  or  ellipsis; 
in  "apt  alliteration's  artful  aid;"  in  the  skillful  ad- 
justment of  the  Caesura,  or  rhythmical  pause,  and 
especially  in  making  the  sound  of  the  verse  echo 
the  sense.  To  adduce  examples  of  all  these  verbal 
beauties  would  be  not  only  too  long,  but  superflu- 
ous. They  can  be  found  on  every  page  of  the  best 
poets  in  all  languages — in  none  more  frequent  or 
more  excellent  than  in  Milton's  great  epic,  or  in 
Pope's  labored,  but  beautiful  "Essay  upon  Criti- 
cism." It  is  in  the  employment  of  words  which 
echo  to  the  sense  that  poets  exhibit  their  greatest 
skill  as  workmen.  It  is  the  mechanical  perfection 
of  language,  and  when  aptly  employed  gives  the 
highest  effect  to  the  subjective  idea.  The  two 
verses  quoted  above,  from  Virgil,  are  beautiful 
illustrations  of  this,  as  are,  perhaps,  in  an  inferior 
degree,  the  accompanying  translations  from  Dry- 
den,  The  first,  describing  the  struggling  winds,  is 
of  long  vowels,  sonorous  and  stately;  the  second, 
which  happily  represents  the  prancing  of  a  horse, 
is  of  short  vowels,  tripping  and  rapid  in  expression. 
Pope,  in  stating  this  proposition,  verifies  it  by  a 
series  of  choicest  examples.  In  each  couplet  I 
have  italicised  the  key -words. 

'•'Tis  not  enough,  no  harshness  gives  offense. 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 
{Soft  is  the   strain  when  zephyr  gently  blows, 
I  And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows; 
(But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 
(The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  tlie  torrent  roar, 
j  When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 
(The  line,  too,  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow. 
(Not  so  when  swift  Camillagcourslbe  plain, 
(Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn  and  skims  along  the  main." 
Es'^ay  on  Criticism,  Part  I. 
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It  was  some  time  during  the  autumn  of  18 — that 
my  physician  recommended  me  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  in  Slackdom.  I  had  been  very  ill,  and  a 
change  of  scene  and  air  were  deemed  necessary  for 
me.  Some  distant  relatives  of  our  family  had,  be- 
fore my  remembrance,  gone  to  reside  there;  but  ex- 
cept my  great  aunt  Debby,  who  once  made  us  a 
visit,  I  had  never  seen  any  of  them. 

Slackdom  is  the  shire-town  of  Inanity  county,  in 
the  state  of  Stagnation.  That  famous  pioneer, 
Hezekiah  Slack,  was  the  first  person  who  settled  in 
that  region,  and  after  the  country  had  become  well- 
peopled  by  his  numerous  descendants,  the  town,  by 
universal  consent,  received  the  family  cognomen. 
It  seemed  to  be  in  every  respect  worthy  of  its 
name.  As  I  rode  leisurely  through  the  principal 
street,  at  the  extreme  end  of  which  stood  my  aunt 
Debby's  mansion,  I  had  time  to  look  about  me,  and 
to  get  a  kind  of  general  idea  of  the  place  and  its 
inhabitants.  There  was  not  a  dwelling-house,  barn, 
woodshed,  or  pig-sty  that  could  be  called  finished; 
for,  in  some  houses,  windows  were  lacking,  in  oth- 
ers the  doors  swung  on  leather  hinges  or  were 
opened  by  pulling  a  string,  while,  as  a  general 
fashion,  a  rusty  stove-pipe  protruded  from  the  roof 
in  the  place  of  the  future  chimney  that  was  to  be. 
The  only  aristocrat  in  the  place.  Judge  Nicodemus 
Slack,  had,  some  five  years  before  my  visit,  erected 
the  frame  of  ^  three-story  house  on  a  conspicuous 
neighboring  eminence,  and  during  the  brief  suc- 
ceeding period  he  had  lived,  with  his  family,  in  the 
cellar,  serenely  waiting  for  the  house  to  be  built 
over  their  heads.  He  had,  from  the  first  hour  in 
which  he  contemplated  building  his  dwelling,  been 
enchanted  with  visions  of  model  palaces;  and  in 
erecting  so  spacious  a  frame  he  had  succeeded  in 
working  a  portion  of  his  dreams  intd  actual  exist- 
ence. He  was  persuaded,  in  his  own  mind,  that  he 
had  auspiciously  commenced  the  work,  and  left  to 
time  and  chance  the  completion  of  the  job. 

The  cattle  of  Slackdom  enjoyed  unheard-of  free- 
dom, rambling  wherever  they  chose  through  the 
unfenced  fields,  and  daily  invading  the  gardens, 
and  yet  the  ungrateful  brutes  persisted  in  looking 
lank  and  forlorn,  and  seemed  heavily  oppressed 
with  the  necessity  of  chewing  their  own  cud. 

I  can  not  tell,  at  this  distant  time,  how  1  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  doings  of  the  good 
folks;  but  the  knowledge  itself  I  remember  very 
well:  how  they  washed  Saturday  and  ironed  in 
the  evening,  and  ate  their  meals  at  no  particular 
time;  how  we  all  lay  in  bed  till  noon,  and  sat  up 
till  midnight  to  wash  dishes;  how  the  baby  was 
dressed  at  once  for  a  whole  week;  how  collars,  ker- 
chiefs, and  shirt-bosoms  were  forever  crowding  the 
dishcloths  and  towels  out  of  their  places,  and  how 
tho  latter  absconded,  for  concealment,  to  the  bed- 
rooms   and  wardrobes.     Of  the  outdoor  affairs  I 
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remember  very  little;  and,  indeed,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  tljut  there  were  no  outdoor  atrairs  in  tlie 
place.  Hut  tlu;  school,  wliore  tlie  young  ideas  of 
Slackdom  were  "  lauglit  to  nhoot,"  kIiuII  1  ever  for- 
get it?  Shall  I  ever  forget  Mrs.  Peggy,  the  school- 
teacher, who,  when  awakened  from  a  quiet  doze 
and  interrogated  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  her  ])u- 
pils,  would  have  been  wholly  at  a  loss  how  to  give 
the  desired  information,  had  not  a  prodigious  racket 
in  a  neighbor's  orchard  indicated  the  place  of  their 
retreat  ? 

It  was  long  before  the  Slackdom  meeting-house 
was  built,  that  King  Solomon  wrote  on  this  wise, 
"  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun."  It  proba- 
bly never  entered  into  the  heart  of  that  wise  mon- 
arch to  conceive  the  ingenuity  and  skill  that  was 
waiting  to  be  revealed  in  Slackdom.  The  exterior 
of  the  edifice  was  not  remarkable,  being  in  no  way 
distinguishable — except  by  its  windows — from  the 
neighboring  barns.  But  the  arrangement  of  the 
inner  temple  will  never  be  surpassed.  The  pulpit 
was  like  a  round  box  with  the  cover  off,  and  was 
perched,  at  a  dizzy  hight,  against  the  wall.  A 
wide  window  at  its  back  opened,  in  summer,  down 
to  the  narrow  seat,  requiring  continual  care,  on  the 
part  of  the  clergyman,  lest  he  should  inadvertently 
seat  himself  on  the  green  grass  in  the  rear  of  the 
building.  There  were  galleries  on  three  sides,  so 
very  wide  that  the  preacher  was  obliged  to  take  aim 
at  the  souls  of  the  lower  house  through  a  sort  of 
scuttle  in  the  center.  The  arch  roof  above  was 
lathed,  and  for  many  years  there  had  been  a  fixed 
determination  in  the  parish  to  have  it  plastered. 
The  shingles  on  the  outside  were  loose  and  kept  up 
continual  "rapping  communications."  One  warm 
Sabbath  afternoon  a  drenching  shower  of  rain  com- 
menced falling  just  as  Parson  ]!^everstop  began  his 
sermon.  I  was  watching  the  pearly  drops  as  they 
slowly  trickled  through  the  roof  and  dropped  upon 
his  head — not  unmindful,  however,  that  I  was  also 
being  watered — when  Deacon  Lot  Slack  walked  up 
the  aisle,  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs,  and  spreading 
a  blue  umbrella,  kept  for  such  occasions,  held  it, 
with  the  gravity  becoming  his  station,  above  the. 
head  of  his  pastor.  This  was  an  established  cus- 
tom and  excited  no  attention.  But  the  good  Deacon 
was  far  from  being  comfortable  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty.  A  habit,  long  established,  of  enjoying 
a  tranquil  nap  during  the  delivery  of  the  sermon, 
had  become  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  was  not  to  be 
resisted.  With  his  eyes  reverently  closed,  he  would 
have  appeared  wholly  absorbed  in  devotion,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  unsteady  motion  of  his  head  and 
the  bobbing  up  and  down  of  the  great  umbrella. 

The  choir  sat  opposite  the  pulpit,  very  near  the 
top  of  the  house.  Professor  Ichabod  Slack,  of 
world-wide  celebrity,  was  the  chorister;  but  owing 
to  some  moral  inability  he  was  never  present  to  as- 
sist in  the  morning  service.  If  it  were  not  for  di- 
vulging a  secret  unknown  out  of  Slackdom,  I  could 
explain  the  inability  alluded  to,  by  telling  how  he 
lay  all  night  with  a  humble-bee,  because  he  hadn't 


life  enough  to  get  up  and  dislodge  his  strange  bed- 
fellow; liow  he  slept  in  a  doubled-up,  inverted  pos- 
ture; liow,  in  dreams,  suggested  by  tlie  monotonous 
buzzing  of  the  insect,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
bee  had  stolen  his  vocation  and  was  giving  lessonfl 
in  music;  tliese,  and  sundry  other  matters,  I  would 
gladly  enlarge  upon,  were  not  the  obligation  of  se- 
crecy binding  upon  me. 

It  is  surj)rihing  to  me  now,  it  was  surptrising  to 
me  then,  liow  1  became  weary  of  such  a  place; 
many  who  came  as  I  did,  for  a  brief  visit  ouly,  pro- 
longed their  stay  till  they  became  identified  with 
the  people,  and  even  assumed  the  honored  nauje  of 
Slack. 

It  appeared  very  strange  to  me,  at  first,  that  so 
few  of  the  inhabitants  knew  their  own  age;  that 
full-grown  men,  like  the  twin  brothers,  Jethro  and 
Ananias,  should  be  as  ignorant  as  babes  of  the 
length  of  their  sojourn  upon  earth;  but  I  soon 
learned,  that  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  up  with  Time  in  his  rapid  course,  a  whole 
day  frequently  slipped  by  unnoticed  and  uncounted. 
A  general  mystification,  in  reference  to  the  succes- 
sion of  weeks,  ensued,  till  finally  the  seasons  and 
years,  the  changes  of  the  moon  and  the  tides,  and 
even  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  became  so 
twisted  and  jumbled  together,  that  all  Slackdom 
was  utterly  confounded. 


A  WORD  TO  ilOTHEPtS  PROM  A  MOTHER 


BT    HOSE    RICHARDS 


Upon  us  mothers,  devolve  the  principal  part  of 
the  education  and  government  of  our  children.  Al- 
low me,  then,  to  suggest  the  best  method  of  gaining 
both  their  love  and  obedience. 

1.  We  must  be  gentle,  peaceable,  long-suffering. 
Too  many  use  harsh  and  boisterous  language  when 
speaking  to  their  children.  How  often  it  is  the 
case  with  us,  that  in  correcting  our  children  we 
elevate  our  voices;  are  passionate,  violent,  while  a 
calm  and  gentle  tone  would  win  their  love  and 
command  their  respect!  It  is  a  very  true  remark, 
"  that  we  should  first  learn  to  govern  our  own  tem- 
per, before  we  attempt  to  govern  others." 

2.  We  should  be  firm.  Children  soon  become 
well-versed  in  reading  the  countenance.  Hence, 
we  should  govern  even  our  looks.  I  can  not  illus- 
trate this  assertion  better  than  by  relating  a  trifling 
incident.  My  father  will  seldom  punish  a  child;  in 
fact,  he  can  almost  always  look  them  into  obedience. 
In  this  manner  he  often  checks  the  noisy  prattle, 
and  even  the  willful  disobedience  of  my  little  girl, 
now  three  years  old.  One  day  after  such  a  circum- 
stance, I  laughingly  offered  to  buy  the  look  by 
which  he  accomplished  what,  to  me,  was  so  great 
a  task;  he  replied  that  all  that  was  necessary  was 
to  look  as  though  you  meant  what  you  said.  I  have 
since  tried  it  and  succeeded  admirably,  and  think  it 
worth  the  trial  of  all' mothers  similarly  situated. 
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THE  ITINERANT. 

BT   JANE    L.    CHAPPELI.. 

"  Mine  anointed!  saith  the  Lord!" 

From  Zion's  last  year's  harvest-field, 

"Where  toil,  and  care,  and  pain 
Have  added  to  her  waning  stores 

But  scanty  sheaves  of  grain — 
From  delving  sore,  in  fallovr  ground. 

And  hard  and  stubborn  soil — 
From  what  to  human  ken  hath  seemed 

But  fruitless,  gainless  toil. 
An  exile  from  the  haunts  of  ease, 

"With  care-marked  heart  and  brow. 
He  comes — the  pale  itinerant — 

To  U8  he  Cometh  now  ! 

The  pleasant  earth  is  full  of  homes 

"Where  peace  and  plenty  dwell; 
"Where  honest,  lawful  industry 

His  growing  heaps  may  tell; 
"Where  youth's  charmed  years,  like  pleasant  dreams. 

May  sweetly  fade  away, 
And  comfort  shed  a  softened  light 

O'er  manhood's  sterner  day; 
Where  wrinkled  age  might  calmly  sit 

The  long-loved  hearth  beside, 
"With  kindred  hands  and  loving  hearts 

To  smooth  life's  latest  tide. 

He  knew  it  well — the  itinerant — 

That  earth  had  homes  like  these, 
And  for  his  loved  ones,  how  he  longed 

To  purchase  peace  and  ease. 
Or  e'en  a  sure  and  certain  rest 

For  life's  last  closing  day  ! 
Yet  knew  he  of  the  Master's  need, 

And  calmly  turned  away; 
He  turned  'mong  stranger  scenes  to  toil, 

'Mong  stranger  hearts  to  sigh. 
And  lay,  perchance,  a  homeless  head 

'Neath  stranger's  roof  to  die. 

The  earth  is  full  of  shining  paths, 

Up  Glory's  mount  that  wind. 
To  where  each  faithful  pilgrim's  brow 

"With  star-gemmed  wreath  is  twined — 
A  wreath  of  strange,  transforming  power; 

For,  lo  !  he  seems  a  god, 
Around  whose  feet  a  low-bowed  world 

Attends  his  slightest  nod. 
And  see !  the  fair-speeched  sirens  stand 

Each  pathway's  gate  around, 
And  point  away,  its  portalsithrough. 

To  Fame's  enchanted  ground  I 

He  knew  it  well — the  itinerant: 

He  saw  the  siren  throng; 
He  marked  their  goddess  wave  him  on; 

He  heard  the  wildering  song; 
He  saw,  0,  many  a  tablet  fair 

On  Glory's  burning  fane — 
Vol.  XIII.— U 


Tablets  of  Immortality 

"Whereon  to  write  his  name; 
He  turned,  perchance,  a  kindling  eye 

To  Fame's  fair,  proffered  day; 
Yet  knew  he  of  tJte  Master's  need, 

And  turned  from  all  away. 

He  calmly  turned — the  itinerant — 

Earth's  thorniest  ways  to  tread; 
To  break  to  famished  human  souls 

The  Gospel's  heaven-sent  bread; 
To  seek  alike,  'mong  want,  and  wealth, 

And  haunts  of  pain  and  sin. 
That  haply  wandering  ones  to  Christ 

His  pleading  words  might  win; 
To  wasting  toils  that  bring  not  rest. 

Nor  health,  nor  home,  nor  gold; 
To  deeds  of  painful  sacrifice 

To  all  but  Heaven  untold. 

He  comes — the  worn  itinerant — 

For  God  hath  called  him  here; 
His  vineyard  needeth  prayer-held  hands 

To  prune  it,  year  by  year; 
It  needeth  wat'ring  tears  to  fall 

Like  floods  of  summer  rain, 
And  faithful  hearts  that  still  care  on 

"When  all  their  care  seems  vain. 

And  shall  we  scan  whom  Jesus  calls 

"With  stern,  censorious  eye  ? 
Coi\nt  chosen  vessels  common  clay, 

And  coldly  pass  them  by? 
And  shall  his  overtasked  hands  fall  down 

"With  weariness  and  pain. 
When  we  might  share  his  sacred  toil. 

And  bear  them  up  again  ? 
Shall  stewards  of  the  Master's  goods 

Grudge  e'en  that  Master's  child 
His  need,  and  more,  from  out  the  store 

On  which  the  Lord  hath  smiled  ? 

Room,  for  the  pale  embassador  ! 

Room,  for  the  herald,  room  ! 
Room  in  our  hearts,  and  in  our  prayers. 

And  at  the  hearth-side,  room  ! 
Ay,  room,  and  share  in  all  Heaven's  gifts 

To  smooth  our  pathway  here ! 
Room,  for  the  houseless  man  of  God, 

And  all  his  heart  holds  dear  ! 
And  so  for  us  may  room  be  found 

"When  life's  strange  dream  is  o'er — 
Room,  for  the  itinerant  and  his  sheaves 

On  Canaan's  tearless  shore  ! 


THE  LAST  RESTING-PLACE. 
Go  to  your  sculptured  tombs,  ye  great, 
In  a'  the  tinsel  trash  o'  state! 
But  by  the  honest  turf  I'll  wait. 

Thou  man  of  worth  ! 
And  weep  the  ae  best  fellow's  fate 

E'er  lay  in  earth.  Burxs. 
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A  REVOLUTIONARY  FRAGMENT. 

TRANSCRIBED  PROM  THE  ORIOINAL  MANUSCRIPT. 


DT    ALIC«    CART. 


I  WILL  bo  pardoned  for  introducing  to  the  readers 
of  the  Repository  fi  brief  and  fragmentary  narra- 
tive of  my  grandfatlior,  one  of  the  j)iorieer.s  of 
Clovernook,  and  also  one  of  those  Revolutionary 
sires  whose  memory  is  precious  to  us  all. 

Believing  that  the  story  is  better  in  the  simple 
language  of  the  soldier  than  I  could  make  it,  I 
merely  transcribe  from  the  faded  ink  and  yellow 
paper  in  which  it  came  into  my  possession,  leaving 
it  the  artless  and  touching  scrap  of  biography 
which  I  found  it.     It  is  as  follows: 

During  the  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  in 
France  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
among  others  who  fled  for  refuge  to  England  was 
one  "Walter  Gary,  his  wife,  and  one  son,  who  bore 
the  Christian  name  of  his  father.  This  only  son 
was  liberally  educated  in  one  of  the  universities 
of  Great  Britain,  and  emigrated  to  America  soon 
after  the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  settled  in  Bridge- 
water,  about  sixteen  miles  distant,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  grammar  school,  the  first  ever  taught  in 
America.  He  married  in  the  country,  and  had 
seven  sons,  all  of  whom  grew  into  manhood,  and 
settled  in  the  colonies. 

John,  one  of  the  sons  above  mentioned,*  settled 
in  Windham,  Conn.,  where  he  married,  and  had 
five  sons,  all  of  whom  lived  to  have  families. 

Samuel  Cary,  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  John, 
had  four  sons,  of  whom  I,  the  oldest,  was  born  in 
East  Windsor,  Conn.,  February  25, 1763.  My  father 
was  liberally  educated  in  New  Haven,  where  he 
afterward  studied  and  practiced  medicine.  He  died 
in  Lyme,  N.  H.,  January,  1784,  aged  fifty-four  years. 

Lyme  at  that  time  was  comparatively  a  wilder- 
ness; and  my  opportunities  of  education  were  lim- 
ited, there  being  no  regular  schools,  two  entire 
townships  being  requisite  to  constitute  one.  My 
early  days,  like  those  which  have  succeeded,  were 
full  of  misfortunes  and  accidents.  At  the  age  of 
six  months  fortune  began  to  frown.  At  that  pe- 
riod I  fell  and  wounded  my  tongue,  which  is  still 
marked.  Soon  after  I  fell  into  a  kettle  of  hot  water, 
an  accident  of  which  I  bear  the  evidence  to  this 
day. 

At  the  age  of  two  years  I  fell,  and  broke  two  of 
my  ribs,  which  confined  me  for  a  long  time  to  a 
bed  of  pain.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  I  lost  my 
right  eye.  During  the  following  winter  I  had  one 
of  my  thighs  fractured  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  and 
from  that  fatal  hour  I  have  been  a  cripple,  moving 
up  and  down  in  the  earth. 

In  the  year  1775  myself  and  one  Roswell  How- 
ard, who  had  been  my  playmate,  were  determined 
to  do  something  to  relieve  our  country  from  British 
oppression. 

During  this  year  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was 


fouglit.  When  the  news  reached  us  our  blood  was 
up,  and  we  determinrd,  at  all  hazards,  to  join  the 
army.  Having  learned  that  there  was  a  great  want 
of  ammunition  among  our  people,  we  resolved  to 
manufacture  a  little,  in  tlie  hope  of  b<;ing  of  some 
service.  We  accordingly  ransacked  all  the  old 
houses  in  tlie  neighborliood  for  materials.  We 
succeeded  in  finding  a  little  saltpeter,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  almanac  receipt,  after  much 
time  and  trouble,  managed  to  manufacture  a  few 
pounds  of  an  article  of  very  inferior  quality. 

Not  resting  satisfied  at  home,  we  resolved  to 
escape  to  Boston,  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
American  army.  Our  friends  were,  of  course,  un- 
willing, I  being  but  fifteen  years  of  age.  But  we 
were  resolved — the  standard  of  our  country  was 
dearer  to  us  than  our  fathers  and  mothers.  We 
secretly  procured  provisions,  and  concealed  them 
in  a  place  where  there  was  no  danger  of  discovery, 
as  we  thought.  We  also  concealed  two  old  muskets, 
and  other  necessary  provisions  for  our  equipment. 

After  about  a  month's  preparation,  we  appointed 
a  night  to  set  out;  but  when  the  time  came  round 
the  snow  had  fallen  to  so  great  a  depth  that  we 
were  obliged  to  postpone  our  undertaking;  and  our 
stores  were  afterward  discovered,  and  we  were  the 
subjects  of  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 
I  was  called  Captain  Cary,  and  ray  partner  Lieu- 
tenant Howard !  Our  provisions  were  brought  in, 
and  much  sport  made  of  the  moldy  crusts  of 
bread,  etc. 

In  the  following  spring  young  Howard  enlisted 
for  the  year.  I  wanted  to  go  with  him,  but  was 
not  considered  old  enough  for  service.  He  proved 
a  good  soldier,  but  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of 
usefulness. 

In  the  winter  of  1779  the  New  Hampshire  forces 
took  up  their  quarters  at  Valley  Forge.  Here  a 
large  number  of  the  soldiers  sickened  and  died; 
among  the  rest  my  old  playmate,  then  Lieutenant 
Howard.  Light  lie  the  sod  upon  him;  for  he  was 
good  and  brave,  though  his  name  was  buried  with 
his  dust !  He  behaved  with  distinguished  courage 
at  the  battles  of  Hubbard's  Town  and  Stillwater. 

In  October,  1780,  the  news  came  of  the  burning  of 
Roylaston  by  the  Indians.  This  place  was  about 
thirty  miles  distant  from  Lyme,  my  then  home. 
Report  also  said  that  Newbury,  a  town  about  four 
and  twenty  miles  distant,  was  destined  to  a  like 
fate. 

It  was  midnight  when  this  news  reached  us;  and 
shouldering  my  musket,  I  started  alone,  determined 
to  do  what  I  could.  Others  were  preparing  to 
start — some  in  wagons,  some  on  horses,  some  on 
foot;  but  I  could  nof  wait  for  them,  and  hurried 
forward  with  all  my  strength. 

Every-where  I  found  the  people  in  commotion — 
some  flying;  some  packing  up  their  goods;  some  in 
dismay,  quite  unable  to  do  any  thing.  I  met  sev- 
eral expresses,  who  supposed  Newbury  was  already 
in  flames.  Such  news  gave  me  additional  strength, 
and  I  went  forward  with  incredible  speed. 
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Within  three  miles  of  my  destination,  I  was  over- 
taken by  those  who  had  set  out  on  horseback. 
They  expressed  the  greatest  surprise  at  finding 
me  so  far  in  advance  of  all  the  rest,  with  no  com- 
panion but  my  musket. 

Having  reached  the  place,  we  found  all  quiet 
and  peaceable.  After  a  rendezvous  of  a  few  days, 
we  were  dismissed,  and  ingloriously  returned  home. 

A  little  incident  occurred  during  the  fall  of  this 
year  which  I  will  relate.  One  Rufus  Conant  and 
myself  were  passing  through  a  forest  of  consider- 
able extent,  when  we  espied  a  bear  of  considerable 
size  in  the  act  of  ascending  a  hemlock  at  a  little 
distance  from  us.  Not  having  any  arms  with  us 
but  an  ax,  and  being  a  great  distance  from  any 
habitation,  we  were  in  great  doubt  what  to  do  to 
secure  him.  At  length  I  proposed  to  cut  a  cudgel, 
climb  the  tree,  and  knock  him  off,  while  Conant 
should  remain  below,  and  dispatch  him  with  the 
ax  when  he  fell.  He  consented;  and  preparing  my- 
self, I  ascended  the  tree.  The  old  ruffian,  as  I  ap- 
proached him,  spit  and  snarled;  threatening  to  give 
me  battle  if  I  advanced;  but  I  did  so,  and  he 
retreated.  After  ascending  about  sixty  feet,  he 
turned  upon  me.  I  caught  a  limb  in  my  left  hand 
to  support  myself,  and  with  my  right  gave  him  a 
blow  on  the  head,  which  so  crazed  him  that  he 
fell,  and  my  companion,  with  wonderful  courage, 
dispatched  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1781  efforts  were  making  to 
raise  a  regiment  of  men  to  guard  the  northern 
frontier,  it  being  thought  advisable  to  guard  well 
the  outposts,  lest  the  enemy  should  take  us  by 
surprise.  I  enlisted  for  this  service.  Colonel  Wait, 
a  Green  Mountain  boy,  was  commander. 

A  chain  of  stockade  forts  were  erected  along  the 
line  between  the  states  and  Canada,  with  a  few 
men  in  each,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  recon- 
noiter  and  keep  watch  over  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  Two  companies  were  stationed  at  Corinth, 
Vt.,  which  was  headquarters,  and  which  place  Wait 
commanded.  To  one  of  the  companies,  commanded 
by  Captain  Charles  Nelson,  I  belonged. 

We  spent  our  time  during  the  summer  in  scout- 
ing about  from  place  to  place.  On  the  second  of 
August  three  men  were  wanted  to  go  toward  Lake 
Charaplain,  as  far  as  the  south  branch  of  Onion 
river.  Being  aid  to  Captain  Nelson,  I  was  under 
no  obligation  to  go;  but  thinking  it  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  adventure,  I  volunteered  as  one  of 
the  three. 

We  set  out,  and  on  the  third  day  after  reached 
the  place  of  destination,  nothing  of  interest  occur- 
ring during  the  time,  more  than  the  shooting  for 
amusement  such  game  as  came  in  our  way.  After 
a  few  days  spent  in  this  way  and  in  looking  about, 
we  started  for  the  fort. 

It  so  happened  that  a  British  scout  from  St. 
John,  who  had  ascended  the  Lake  as  far  as  the 
Onion  river,  and  from  thence  were  reconnoitering 
the  country,  discovered  our  tracks  on  the  beach, 
and  determined  to  follow  us.     On  the  next  day. 


being  the  fourth  since  we  left  the  fort,  they  discov- 
ered us  as  we  were  passing  round  a  pond.  They 
halted  till  evening,  when  they  expected  they  could 
safely  take  us;  and  not  apprehending  any  danger, 
we  encamped  for  the  night.  Being  much  fatigued, 
my  companions  slept  soundly.  As  for  myself,  I 
was  restless,  and  could  only  catch  a  nap  occasion- 
ally. About  c^ybreak  I  heard  a  noise  among  the 
brush,  but  supposed  it  to  be  nothing  more  than 
some  wild  animals,  which  were  very  numerous, 
and  frequently  annoyed  us.  I  did  not  awake  my 
companions,  thinking,  in  case  it  should  prove  to 
be  nothing,  they  would  say  I  was  frightened.  In 
a  moment,  however,  there  was  a  horrible  whoop, 
and  the  enemy  was  upon  us.  I  sprung  to  my  feet 
instantly,  cocked  ray  gun,  and  took  aim  at  one 
near  me;  but  as  I  was  about  to  fire,  I  was  seized 
from  behind,  and  secured.  I  supposed  them  to  be 
Indians  from  their  noise;  and  though  they  said 
if  we  fired  we  were  dead  men,  I  disregarded  the 
threatening,  and  would  have  finished  one  of  them 
had  I  not  been,  perhaps  fortunately,  prevented. 
The  British  scout  consisted  of  nine  persons;  one 
Pritchard,  a  tory  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  com- 
manding. 

We  were  immediately  pinioned,  and  the  locks 
having  been  taken  from  our  guns,  and  all  made 
ready,  we  were  ordered  to  march.  We  were  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  four  of  the  enemy,  while  the 
remaining  five  continued  on  to  the  settlement,  in 
order  to  create  alarms,  and  distress  the  inhabitants. 

We  were  taken  to  the  bateaux,  which  we  reached 
the  second  day  after  our  capture.  We  were  then 
sailed  down  the  Lake,  till  we  reached  one  of  their 
vessels — the  "  Maria  " — taken  from  the  Americans, 
and  which  lay  waiting  in  a  small  bay.  Thence  we 
were  taken  to  Point  Affair,  situated  on  the  line  be- 
tween the  states  and  Canada.  Here  the  enemy 
had  a  small  fort  and  rendezvous.  We  were  left  in 
the  boat  well  guarded,  while  some  of  the  men  went 
ashore,  and  obtained  a  bottle  of  rum — fatigue  rum 
it  was  then  called. 

A  number  of  persons  came  down  to  see  us,  and 
seemed  well  pleased  that  they  had  secured  us  ras- 
cals. We  were  in  high  glee  at  their  coming.  After 
drinking  very  freely  to  the  health  of  King  George, 
one  of  them  handed  the  bottle  to  me.  I  drank  a 
toast  to  General  Washington  and  the  success  of  the 
American  arms.  This  enraged  tliem  beyond  meas- 
ure; and  I  soon  learned  that  a  prisoner  must  be 
careful  what  he  said.  Owing  to  my  boyish  appear- 
ance, I  escaped  immediate  punishment  for  my  te- 
merity; but  I  did  not  forget  the  lesson. 

We  proceeded  from  here  to  lllenden,  where  we 
remained  for  one  night.  We  slept  in  the  Bomb- 
proof— a  dark  and  dismal  hole,  infested  with  ver- 
min. The  next  day  we  were  taken  to  St.  John, 
where  we  were  delivered  to  the  British  guards,  our 
capturcrs  receiving  eight  dollars  each  for  us,  which 
was  the  bounty  given  for  prisoners. 

The  following  day,  having  three  other  prisoners 
added   to  our   number,  we  were   marched   to  the 
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rapids  of  Sorrell  river,  under  a  guard  of  twelve 
men.  We  were  heavily  ironed,  two  and  two,  and 
compelled  to  march  on  foot;  and  the  day  being 
slippery  and  rainy,  our  wrists  were  worn  raw  with 
the  chafing  of  the  irons.  That  niijht  we  were 
thrown  into  a  room  well  fortified  with  iron  doors, 
double  locked,  and  almost  shut  out  from  the  light 
of  heaven,  there  being  but  a  small  iron  grating 
through  which  air  or  light  could  enter.  I  found 
here  eleven  other  prisoners,  two  of  whom  were 
double  ironed  for  having  attempted  an  escape. 
Of  the  filth,  and  stench,  and  vermin  one  would 
hardly  conceive  who  had  not  been  in  a  similar 
place. 

One  of  those  I  mentioned  as  being  in  irons — 
George  Bailey  by  name — I  felt  a  deep  interest  in. 
He  had  been  taken  about  two  years  previously  in 
Pennsylvania — young  and  smart.  I^^ot  having  any 
education,  he  had  learned  to  read  and  write  in  the 
prison,  there  being  an  old  schoolmaster  confined 
with  him.  From  the  rigors  of  confinement  he  fell 
sick,  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital  near,  from 
whence  he  resolved  to  escape.  From  the  vault  of 
the  privy  there  was  a  passage  leading  to  the  river; 
and  one  night,  being  desperate,  he  plunged  into 
.  the  filth,  and  worked  his  way  to  the  water,  but 
was  discovered,  retaken,  and  thrown  into  the  situ- 
ation I  have  just  described.  I  confess  this  narra- 
tive almost  disheartened  me.  Bailey  afterward 
escaped,  and  settled  in  Northumberland,  Penn., 
where  he  was  highly  esteemed. 

I  lingered  out  three  months  in  this  loathsome 
prison,  exposed  to  all  the  annoyances  of  rats,  mice, 
lice,  and  all  other  vermin. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  the  Provost  Martial 
gave  orders  that  we  must  be  ready  to  march  the 
next  morning.  This  was  joyful  news,  although 
we  knew  not  where  we  must  go — perhaps  to  the 
gallows — perhaps  to  another  as  dismal  abode  as 
the  one  we  were  to  leave;  but  no  matter  where,  we 
rejoiced. 

Accordingly  the  next  morning  our  doors  were 
opened,  and  we  were  brought  forth,  and  marched 
to  Long-gale,  opposite  Montreal,  and  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  a  Hessian  guard. 

The  following  day  we  crossed  the  river,  and,  in 
irons  as  we  were,  were  marched  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  which  completely  wore  us  down  after  so 
long  confinement.  The  Hessians  beat  us  with  their 
ramrods,  and  made  us  travel  fast  when  almost  ex- 
hausted. During  the  night  we  staid  in  a  French- 
man's barn,  where  we  contrived  to  take  off  our 
irons,  and  hide  them  in  the  hay. 

The  following  day  we  arrived  at  Point  Clear, 
where  we  were  delivered  to  another  guard,  called 
the  St.  John's  Rangers.  Thence  we  were  taken  to 
a  place  called  Cedar's  Landing,  distant  from  Point 
Clear  eighteen  miles;  and  thence  again  marched  up 
tlie  St.  Lawrence  to  a  small  fort  called  Cotidallar. 
Here  was  a  great  rapid  which  boats  passed  with 
great  velocity. 

Opposite  ihi?  place  was  Prison  Island,  containing 


aV)out  one  hundred  acres,  hliaped  like  a  half  moon. 
At  tlie  lower  eiid  of  the  Island  a  row  of  pickets 
wa«  planted.  Here  also  wa.s  a  guard-liouse,  and  a 
row  of  barracks  situated  on  a  point  near  the  offi- 
cers' houses.  Every  morning  and  evening  we  were 
paraded  before  the  barracks  to  answer  to  our  names. 

When  I  reached  this  place  I  was  meager  and 
sickly  from  confinement;  but  flattered  by  the  hope 
of  escaping,  I  began  to  grow  stout.  We  were 
about  two  hundred  prisoners  altogether,  captured 
at  different  times  and  places.  We  reached  here  in 
November.  The  winter  was  just  setting  in  with 
violence,  and  we  were  compelled  to  cut  and  carry 
our  own  wood,  during  which  toil  I  was  continually 
trying  to  devise  means  of  escape.  The  weather 
was  extremely  cold,  the  snow  lying  to  the  depth  of 
four  or  five  feet.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  the  river  did  not  freeze,  so  rapid  is  the 
current. 

Our  officers  were  relieved  once  in  a  month;  and 
sometimes  we  had  those  who  treated  us  with  ex- 
treme cruelty.  At  one  time  there  was  one  M'Alpin, 
the  son  of  a  noted  tory  who  lived  near  Saratoga,  in 
New  York.  In  those  times  tories  were  treated  as 
they  deserved  to  be.  M'Alpin  thought  this  a  fine 
opportunity  to  retaliate;  and  on  one  occasion  he 
ordered  some  of  us  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  from 
his  door.  We  told  him  we  were  prisoners  of  war, 
and  positively  refused:  upon  which  he  threw  na 
into  the  ash-house,  where  we  nearly  perished  with 
the  cold.  For  his  amusement  he  would  hang  us 
up  by  the  neck  till  we  were  almost  dead,  and  then 
permit  us  to  recover.  The  prisoners  petitioned  to 
have  him  removed,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

During  the  winter  five  of  our  men  died. 

In  the  spring  propositions  were  made  to  i^s  to 
make  garden.  Some  refused;  but  I,  among  others, 
consented,  hoping  that  it  would  furnish  me  with 
some  opportunity  of  escape;  for  I  was  determined 
to  remain  there  no  longer. 

Seven  or  eight  persons  concluded  to  lash  some 
ladders  together,  and  drift  down  the  river  on  them; 
but  they  would  not  consent  that  I  should  be  in 
their  number;  for  I  was  but  a  stripling,  and  a  crip- 
ple besides,  as  they  said.  So  I  determined  that  I 
would  take  one  of  our  wood-sleds,  fasten  some 
boards  on  the  runners,  and  go  in  a  gang  by  myself. 
I  was  the  object  of  much  laughter  and  ridicule  on 
account  of  this  preposterous  project,  as  my  fellow- 
prisoners  regarded  my  plan. 

While  the  scheme  was  in  progress,  one  Daniel 
Sterms  concluded  to  go  with  me;  but  we  abandoned 
the  project  I  had  contrived,  and  resolved  on  that 
which  follows: 

One  evening,  after  roll-call,  we  concluded  we 
could  slip  down  under  the  bank,  unnoticed  in  the 
bustle,  and  when  it  wa*  dark  proceed  to  the  place 
of  preparations.  Accordingly  we  concealed  our- 
selves under  the  bank,  and  when  night  came  we 
stole  along  under  the  bluffs  at  the  water's  edge, 
unperceived  by  the  guards  who  were  stationed 
immediately  above  us.     We  proceeded  to  the  lower 
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point  of  the  Island,  where  we  had  ready  an  old 
basswood  stub,  which  was  broken  into  two  pieces. 
We  had  made  some  ropes  of  bark,  and  wound  them 
round  our  bodies,  under  our  clothes,  the  day  before. 
With  these  we  fastened  our  logs  together,  and  pre- 
pared to  launch.  We  had  also  concealed  under 
our  coats  some  six  pounds  of  provision  for  the 
journey.  I  had  purposely  left  a  long  pole  here, 
which  I  had  prepared  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
fishing,  but  really  for  this  expedition.  With  these 
preparations  we  committed  ourselves  to  the  mercy 
of  the  rapid  stream. 

We  pushed  out  with  our  pole,  and  went  like  a 
gull  on  the  surf.  We  shortly  fell  among  breakers, 
and  I  told  Sterms  I  feared  our  logs  must  part. 
And  this  was  all  that  was  said  during  the  perilous 
voyage.  The  current  set  so  as  to  fling  us  on  the 
northern  shore,  and  we  wished  to  land  on  the 
southern,  so  as  to  make  for  the  states. 

Gliding  along  the  shore  for  five  or  six  miles, 
we  came  to  a  settlement,  where  we  found  and  took 
possession  of  a  canoe.  It  was  without  oars;  but 
we  secured  a  piece  of  board,  which  served  us  in- 
stead. I  remember  to  this  day  the  noise  of  the 
frogs  that  night. 

We  came  upon  an  island  after  a  time,  which  we 
at  first  supposed  to  be  the  main  land;  but  finding 
it  was  not,  pushed  off  again.  The  night  was  dark 
and  cloudy,  but,  to  our  great  joy,  we  reached  the 
shore  at  daybreak. 

We  went  into  the  woods  a  little  distance,  and 
sat  down  to  rest;  but,  being  very  tired,  fell  asleep, 
waking  not  till  daylight,  which  had  set  in  with  a 
heavy  rain.  We  had  now  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  of  pathless  wilderness  to  cross — in  the  first 
place,  twenty  miles  of  swamp.  We  had  about  six 
pounds  of  bread  and  meat;  no  shoes  nor  much 
clothing. 

In  passing  a  noticeable  old  tree,  we  discovered 
fre.sh  tracks,  and  bore  away.  After  wandering  for 
an  hour  or  more  we  returned  to  the  same  place. 
We  then  discovered  we  were  lost;  so  we  sat  down 
under  an  old  tree,  and  fixed  some  bark  over  us  to 
protect  us  from  the  rain.  Here  we  digged  some 
roots,  and  ate,  to  save  our  provisions. 

Abo\^  four  o'clock  it  broke  away,  and  the  sun 
appeared  to  us  in  the  right  place.  We  then  set 
forward,  and  traveled  till  dusk,  being  very  wet 
and  cold.  In  beneath  a  thicket  we  found  a  dry 
spot  about  fifteen  steps  in  length,  and  we  walked 
backward  and  forward  here  till  late  into  the  night, 
in  order  to  keep  warm.  Besides  we  were  too  much 
afraid  of  the  bears,  which  were  thick  about  us,  to 
sleep  much. 

Tlie  morning  was  pleasant,  and  we  reached  high 
ground  during  the  day,  and  slept  at  night  quite 
comfortably  in  a  hollow  log.  The  third  day  I 
caught  a  partridge  on  lier  nest,  which  we  relished 
highly.  We  had  now  a  deep  and  swift  river  to 
cross;  and  as  we  had  no  tools  with  which  to  con- 
struct a  raft,  the  short  voyage  was  a  very  perilous 
one;  but  we  managed  to  come  to  shore  by  throwing 


lines  of  bark  over  the  shrubs,  when  we  came  near 
enough,  and  thus  drawing  ourselves  in.  This  day 
we  heard  Indians  halloo  and  shout,  and  kept  our- 
selves hid  in  the  underbrush.  The  fourth  day  was 
rainy,  and  we  had  another  river  to  cross,  not  so 
deep  nor  so  wide  as  the  other.  We  could  touch 
the  bottom  with  our  poles,  and  got  over  safel}'', 
though  wet  and  cold.  Going  into  a  thicket,  we 
made  a  fire  to  warm  ourselves,  but  dare  not  stay 
long  for  fear  of  the  Indians,  and  left  in  such  a 
hurry  that  we  forgot  our  fireworks,  and  could 
make  no  more  fire.  That  night  we  slept  again  in 
a  thicket.  The  fifth  day  we  crossed  a  mountain, 
and,  climbing  a  tree,  saw  Lake  Champlain  about 
twenty  miles  distant,  which  gave  us  great  satisfac- 
tion. Slept  that  night  on  the  mountain.  The  sixth 
rainy  and  cold,  and  nothing  to  eat.  The  seventh 
crossed  Gilmer's  creek.  The  rocks  being  slippery, 
and  the  water  swift,  and  about  waist-deep,  I  fell, 
but  recovered,  and  got  on  my  feet.  This  night  we 
slept  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  in  the 
morning  set  out  without  having  had  any  breakfast, 
there  being  nothing  to  be  found.  But  during  the 
day,  in  traveling  along  the  ledges  to  the  west  of 
the  Lake,  we  found  a  good  many  whippowil  eggs, 
which  we  ate.  This  night  we  slept  on  a  high 
bluff  opposite  Crown  Point.  A  British  vessel  lay 
in  the  bay  right  under  us,  and  we  heard  her  morn- 
ing and  evening  gun.  The  ninth  day  was  a  pleas- 
ant one;  and  getting  around  the  head  of  the  bay, 
we  took  the  old  road  leading  to  T. 

While  I  was  engaged  in  digging  roots,  three 
men — deserters  from  our  army — came  upon  us. 
They  were  out  of  provisions  like  ourselves.  Know- 
ing they  would  tell  the  enemy  of  us,  I  told  them  we 
should  cross  the  Lake  at  Ticonderoga. 

We  found  in  the  course  of  the  day  some  winter- 
green  berries,  which  served  us  in  the  place  of 
food.  Being  faint  from  hunger  and  fatigue,  it 
required  all  our  strength  to  work  our  raft  across 
the  Lake,  which  we  did  at  length.  We  were  now 
twenty-eight  miles  from  Pittsford.  Sterms  had 
been  there,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
woods.  Stopping  at  a  spring  where  the  scouts 
had  eaten  their  meal,  we  found  three  bacon  rinds; 
we  also  found  a  partridge,  which  we  devoured 
very  greedily.  About  iov.r  o'clock  I  became  very 
weak,  and  wished  to  stop.  Sterms  conceited  he 
could  smell  the  muck  at  the  garrison;  so  we  rushed 
on,  falling  down  often  from  faintness,  and  about 
sunset  reached  the  garrison. 

Here  the  manuscript  is  suddenly  broken  oflF.  I 
would  that  the  good  old  man  had  continued  his 
narrative — through  his  subsequent  services  in  the 
army,  through  the  hardsliips  and  achievements  of 
his  pioneer  life,  through  all  his  varied  and  interest- 
ing history,  to  the  time  when  I  remember  him  sit- 
ting among  us,  "regal  with  gray  hairs!" 

It  is  now  many  years  since  he  struck  the  tent  of 
life  for  the  army  of  the  silent: 

"  Part  of  the  host  liave  crossed  the  flood, 
And  part  are  crossing  now." 
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Nevkr  has  the  public  mind  been  more  keenly 
alive  or  more  widely  awake  to  the  interest  of  a 
liberal  education  than  at  the  present  day.  If  the 
Spartan  boys  were  taught  hardship  and  adroitness, 
it  was  the  better  to  prepare  them  "  to  endure  hard- 
ness as  good  soldiers;"  and  the  cunning  practiced 
by  these  youths  exhibited,  even  in  early  life,  a  de- 
gree of  proficiency  rarely  found  in  modern  history. 
The  subject  of  education  has  engaged  all  minds 
in  all  ages;  and  yet  how  often  we  find  the  most 
"  polished  shafts "  exerting  the  most  corrupting 
influence ! 

This  is  emphatically  the  age  of  improvement. 
The  schoolmaster  of  some  twenty  years  ago  looks 
around  him,  and  feels  that  he  is  just  arousing  from 
a  Rip  Van  Winkle's  slumber;  "old  things  are  pass- 
ing away,"  and  almost  an  entire  new  system  of 
teaching  is  now  adopted  both  in  our  common  schools 
and  academies.  The  good  old  days  of  Murray 
and  Hazen  in  grammar  have  been  superseded  and 
eclipsed  by  Kirkham,  Wells,  and  Smith;  Davies 
and  Emerson  in  arithmetic  have  put  to  flight  a  host 
of  their  cotemporaries;  whUe  Mitchell  in  gec^- 
raphy  is  fast  chasing  out  of  use  every  other  woi^ 
on  that  subject.  What  classical  scholar  is  now 
seen  poring  over  Ross's  Latin  Grammar,  if  M'Clin- 
tock  and  Crook's  can  be  had?  or  with  Talpy's  or 
Sophocles'  Greek  grammars,  if  Bullion's  or  M'Clin- 
tock's  were  in  reach  ?  Where  is  the  French  or  Ger- 
man student  who  does  not  study  the  Ollendorf 
system  ? 

Once  it  took  five  years,  yea,  all  a  boy's  school- 
days, to  learn  the  English  grammar,  and  then  he 
didn't  understand  it;  he  knetc  it — could  repeat  every 
rule,  recite  every  paragraph,  conjugate  the  verb, 
decline  the  pronouns,  repeat  the  list  of  preposi- 
tions, and,  in  a  word,  devour  the  whole  book,  yet 
not  know  how  to  parse  a  simple  sentence  correctly; 
and  if  asked  for  the  "  whys  and  wherefores,"  would 
blushingly  answer,  in  the  language  of  a  boarding- 
school  miss  of  our  acquaintance,  "  Doctor,  is  that 
in  the  coarse  print?" 

A  great  deal  has  been  written,  and  much  more 
said,  in  these  last  days  about  the  proper  modus 
operandi  of  schools  generally — their  discipline,  or- 
der, and  government.  Every  teacher  has,  or  ought 
to  have,  his  own  mode,  and  should  pursue  that 
method  which  experience  has  taught  to  be  the  most 
successful.  In  some  schools  the  "  good  old  birch  " 
and  the  handsome  ferule  have  long  since  been  con- 
signed to  an  oblivious  grave,  and  moral  suasion 
exerted  in  their  place.  In  others  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  Then  woe  to  the  sleepy  urchin  on  a 
warm  summer  evening'.  Some  teachers  punish 
their  pupils  by  minus  marks,  and  others  by  minus 
their  dinners.  This  last  mode  we  judge  would 
most  likely  prove  successful  with  boys !  Xow, 
then,  which  is  the  better  wav?     Who  will  show 


us  any  good?  If  one  would  say,  "Never  use  the 
rod,  but  let  moral  eua^ion  be  brought  to  bear/' 
another  is  ready  to  dictate,  "  Spare  the  rod,  and 
you  spoil  the  child."  "  Beatus  eat  tmagitter  qmtm 
omnet  discipuli  amant." 

But  what  shall  we  say  about  training  the  mem- 
ory? Shall  we  give  the  pupil  much  loemorizing 
to  do  at  night?  Locke  used  to  nay,  "The  grest 
art  to  learn  much  is  to  undertake  a  little  at  a  time." 
And  Dr.  Johnson,  the  celebrated  English  vritar, 
has  very  forcibly  observed,  that  all  the  perforoa- 
ances  of  human  art  or  science  at  which  we  look 
with  praise  and  wonder  are  instances  of  the  remt- 
less  force  of  perseverance.  It  is  by  thia  that  the 
quarry  becomes  the  pyramid,  and  the  electrie  fluid 
the  swift  messenger  of  thought.  If,  then,  Locke 
and  Johnson  can  be  relied  upon,  we  are  taught  to 
give  the  pupil  short  lessons,  and  let  them  thor- 
oughly get  them.  This  view  corroborates  with  our 
teacher's  motto:  "Nan  muUa,  ted  vuiUum" — Not 
many  things,  but  much.  J.  Ray,  Esq.,  io  a  lecture 
before  the  Rhode  Island  Institute — for  which  we 
are  kindly  indebted  to  Miss  Dix,  the  celebrated 
philanthropist — maintains  that  a  pmpil  should  have 
little  or  no  study  at  night.  Now,  while  we  do  not 
entirely  adopt  this  as  the  successful  theory,  we 
incline  to  it  rather  than  to  the  other  extreme.  The 
pupil's  mind  must  be  relaxed,  and  there  is  no  naore 
suitable  time  for  it  than  after  the  severe  studies 
and  recitations  of  the  day.  And  as  "  much  study 
is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,"  and  sleep  to  the  labM-- 
ing  mind  is  sweet,  lest,  therefore,  we  should  all 
join  with  Sancho  Panza  in  invoking  blessings  up(M> 
the  man  who  invented  sleep,  we  would  kindly  rec- 
ommend a  light  supper  and  a  change  of  studies. 

Relative  to  the  importance  of  teaching,  it  has 
long  since  been  considered  as  second  onlv  to  the 
office  of  the  sacred  ministry.  Let  him,  then,  that 
hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart  proclaim  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ;  let  him  "go  forth 
sowing  in  tears,  with  the  hope  of  reaping  in  joy/' 
let  him  feel,  with  the  zealous  prophet  of  old,  that 
"  fca"  Zion's  sake  he  will  not  hold  his  peace,  and 
for  Jerusalem's  sake  he  will  not  rest,  until  the 
righteousness  thereof  shall  go  forth  as  brightness, 
and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  hyrneth." 
But  let  not  the  faithful  teacher  be  discouraged;  1^ 
him  be  punctual,  true,  and  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  believing  that  he,  too,  has  a 
mission  to  fulfill;  let  him  teach  his  pupils,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  "that  wisdom  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing" — that  "her  ways  are  ways  of  pleas- 
antness, and  all  her  paths  are  peace;"  then  will 
the  time  be  not  far  distant  when  "mercy  and  truth 
shall  meet  together,  when  righteousness  and  peace 
shall  kiss  each  other,"  "  and  the  earth  shall  be  full 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea." 


The  best  way  to  bear  crosses  is  to  consecrate 
them  all  in  silence  to  God. 
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BT   PR0PBS80B  WtLLIAj^    WELLS. 

In  a  previous  article  we  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
home  and  tomb  of  Luther,  taking,  by  the  wayside, 
a  rapid  sketch  of  his  career. 

But  there  was  one  without  whom  Luther's  home 
was  scarcely  a  home — without  whom  Luther's  career 
would  have  been  incomplete — without  whom  his 
very  tomb  would  seem  desolate;  there  was  one 
who  declared  to  him  in  fervent  words:  "Where 
thou  livest,  there  will  I  live;  whither  thou  goest, 
thither  I  will  go;  thy  God  shall  be  my  God;  where 
thou  diest,  there  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be 
buried."  And  thus  it  was;  for  the  same  tomb  con- 
tains the  dust  of  Luther  and  Melancthon — their 
spirits  were  wedded  to  each  other  during  life  by  a 
holy  faith;  they  are  now  joint-heirs  of  a  glorious 
immortality  with  the  angels  of  heaven  around  the 
throne  of  their  omnipotent  Creator,  and  the  few 
moidering  atoms  of  their  earthly  tenements  that 
still  linger  on  earth  commingle  with  each  other  in 
the  silence  of  the  grave. 

It  seems  as  if  God  had  purposely  united  these 
two  instruments  of  his  will  that  the  one  might 
perfect  the  other.  So  wonderfully  were  their  spir- 
its entwined,  and  so  deep  and  effective  were  the 
mutual  influences  exerted,  that  without  Luther 
there  would  have  been  no  Melancthon — without 
Melancthon  no  Luther.  Their  coeval  existence 
points  plainly  to  the  hidden  councils  of  Him  who 
holdeth  the  waters  of  the  sea  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand. 

And  they  knew  it;  they  were  penetrated  with 
the  conviction  that  the  one  completed  the  other — 
that  the  one  could  not  dispense  with  the  other  in 
the  great  labor  of  their  lives.  And  hence  the 
boundless  joy  of  Luther  at  Melancthon's  first  ap- 
pearance in  Wittenberg;  hence  his  prayers,  that 
seemed  as  if  they  would  take  the  very  gates  of 
heaven  by  storm,  while  interceding  for  his  fellow- 
laborer  who  lay  fatally  ill  in  Wiemar.  Melancthon 
himself  writes  that  he  was  raised  from  the  dead 
by  the  prayers  of  Luther. 

When  Luther  was  secreted  in  the  castle  of  Wart- 
burg,  Melancthon  felt  as  if  he  were  deserted  by  his 
God;  and  on  Luther's  death  his  faithful  disciple 
drank  deep  draughts  of  wormwood  and  gall,  till 
called  by  his  Maker  to  join  that  spirit  that  he  had 
so  loved  during  life. 

Melancthon  saw  the  first  of  earth  in  an  obscure 
little  village  of  the  region  of  the  Upper  Rliine.  He 
was  born  fourteen  years  after  Luther,  and  survived 
him  fourteen  years,  both  attaining  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  The  modest  house  that  was  his  early  home  is 
still  pointed  out.  His  father  was  an  industrious  and 
pious  blacksmith.  On  his  death-bed  he  exhorted 
his  son  to  grow  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  the 
beginning  of  wisdom. 

The  youthful  Melancthon  showed  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  relatives 


and  friends,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  clas- 
sical instructor.  His  progress  was  so  gratifying  that 
they  destined  him  for  the  learned  profession.  It 
was  then  the  custom  of  the  times  for  those  entering 
the  honorable  career  of  learning  to  drop  the  family 
name,  and  assume  a  Greek  or  Latin  one,  or,  if  the 
family  name  permitted,  to  translate  it  literally. 
The  name  of  Melancthon's  father  was  Schwazerd, 
or  Black  Earth — this  translated  into  Greek  becomes 
Melancthon;  and  thus  he  was  honored  with  this 
euphonious  and  still  correct  cognomen. 

After  two  years  of  unremitting  toil,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  the  University 
of  Heidelberg.  At  this  period  Heidelberg  was  the 
focus  that  collected  all  the  great  men  of  the  time, 
especially  those  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  and  schools. 

In  his  fourteenth  year  the  University  gave  him  a 
bachelor's  degree,  although  it  would  seem  impossi- 
ble that  one  so  young  could  attain  honors  usually 
accorded  only  to  much  riper  age;  but  years  are  not 
always  the  index  of  the  maturity  of  the  mind — 
some  are  old  when  young,  others  young  when  old. 
And,  again,  at  that  early  period  the  area  of  human 
knowledge  was  far  less  extensive  than  at  the  pres- 
ent day:  then  to  take  university  degrees  was  to  be 
skilled  in  the  classics,  with  at  most  an  intimacy 
with  the  fathers  of  the  Church  or  the  early  schools 
of  philosophy. 

Melancthon  at  that  time  taught  two  sons  of  a 
noble  patron,  and  while  thus  engaged  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  Greek  grammar.  Being  then  too 
young  to  take  the  position  of  teacher  at  a  univer- 
sity of  so  much  renown  as  Heidelberg,  he  removed 
to  Tubingen.  This  is  a  quaint  old  town  in  the 
southern  part  of  Bavaria,  and  still  the  seat  of  the 
university  which  was  but  just  established  when 
Melancthon  became  one  of  its  corps  of  teachers. 
It  still  numbers  from  nine  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand students,  and  maintains  itself  in  spite  of 
Bavaria's  modern  university  at  Munich.  Its  great- 
est curiosities — and  they  well  repay  a  visit — are 
the  old  university  building,  with  its  library  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes,  and  the  old 
castle  built  by  Duke  Ulrich  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  this  place  Melancthon  began  his  brilliant  ca- 
reer, and  at  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in 
the  history  of  the  world — elements  that  were  des- 
tined to  regenerate  it  tlien  began  to  move.  One  of 
its  teachers  dared  to  deviate  from  the  established 
doctrines  of  tlie  Church,  wliile  another  tried  to 
found  his  theology  on  the  Bible  rather  than  on 
dogmas.  With  a  boldness  that  deserves  our  grat- 
itude, as  it  commands  our  admiration,  these  noble 
pioneers  in  the  cause  of  religion,  pure  and  unde- 
filed,  waged  hot  and  heavy  battles  against  the 
monks,  who  opposed  their  doctrines  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  tenets 
of  the  Church,  and,  consequently,  unchristian.  In 
the  midst  of  this  strife  Melancthon  appeared  in  Tu- 
bingen, and  was  soon  involved  in  the  contest  of  the 
new  against  the  old.     But  all  his  youthful  energy 
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■was  still  devoted  to  universal  knowledge — learning 
and  teaching.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  began  to 
lecture  on  Virgil  and  Terence.  He  even  published 
an  edition  of  the  latter  with  metrical  divisions. 
At  the  same  time  he  applied  himself  most  closely 
to  the  Greek — lectured  on  Hesiod  and  translated 
from  Plutarch.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  pub- 
lished a  Greek  grammar;  and  thus,  at  this  early 
age,  showed  that  he  was  destined  to  deserve  a 
name  which  was  afterward  universally  bestowed 
on  him — that  of  "  Preceptor  of  Germany."  This  be- 
ing finished,  he  studied  Aristotle,  and  published 
a  translation  of  this  author.  His  exposition  of 
Aristotle,  together  with  the  translation,  produced 
the  same  reformation  in  the  field  of  philosophy  as 
Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  field  of 
theology.  He  now  studied  mathematics  with  great 
zeal,  and  then  jurisprudence.  He  is  even  said  to 
have  given  private  instruction  in  law.  He  then 
tended  medical  lectures,  and  studied  Galen.  After 
this  he  applied  himself  to  history,  and  published  a 
new  edition  of  universal  history.  In  theology  there 
was  but  little  to  be  learned  from  the  professors  of 
Tubingen;  but  he  privately  studied  Biblical  exege- 
sis, and  received  with  great  pleasure  an  edition  of 
the  Xew  Testament  by  Erasmus. 

"We  have  thus  taken  this  rapid  glance  of  his 
career  in  Tubingen  to  show  that  no  branch  of 
knowledge  escaped  his  scrutinizing  eye.  It  was 
this  universality  of  which  his  powerful  mind  was 
so  fully  capable  that  gave  him  the  enviable  title  of 
Preceptor  of  Germany. 

Melancthon  had  resided  six  years  in  Tubingen 
when  the  Elector  of  Wittenberg  applied  to  the 
dean  of  this  University  for  a  professor  of  Greek 
for  his  newly  founded  University  of  Wittenberg, 
whither  he  had  already  called  Luther.  Melancthon 
was  most  warmly  recommended  and  sent.  On 
leaving  the  scene  of  so  many  active  labors,  his 
learned  patron  bid  him  go  in  these  terms:  "Not 
poetically,  but  in  the  words  of  God's  promise  to 
Abraham,  I  say  unto  thee,  'Get  thee  out  of  thy 
country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  fa- 
ther's house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee:  and 
I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless 
thee,  and  make  thy  name  great;  and  thou  shalt  be 
a  blessing.'  My  spirit  foretells  me  this,  and  I  hope 
it  will  thus  happen  to  thee,  my  Philip,  my  pupil, 
and  my  consolation." 

With  this  token  of  almost  paternal  affection  Me- 
lancthon leaves  his  early  friends,  and  arrives  in 
Wittenberg,  never  to  leave  it  again ;  for  his  earthly 
remains  lie  there  still.  On  this  field  he  labored 
with  Luther  eight  and  twenty  years,  and  their  la- 
bors were  crowned  with  abundant  blessings.  From 
this  small  German  university  spread  a  religious 
movement  over  the  whole  Christian  world. 

Luther  can  not  find  words  to  express  his  joy  on 
Melancthon's  arrival,  and  speaks  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  of  his  introductory  address.  He  says, 
"Our  Melancthon  is  a  wonderful  man;  yet  in  all 
his  gifts  almost  superhuman,  and  still  very  friendly 


and  intimate  with  me."  And  thus  Luther  saw,  on 
the  first  acquaintance,  that  in  Melancthon  he  had 
found  him  who  was  necessary  to  perfect  his  exist- 
ence, and  enable  him  to  realize  the  great  object  of 
his  life. 

Melancthon  was  the  Preceptor  of  Germany.  In 
this  noble  field  he  labored  wnh  an  energy  worthy 
of  the  cause,  and  with  unparalleled  success.  The 
universality  of  his  youthful  studies  was  extended 
through  his  life,  as  we  see  from  the  versatility  of 
what  he  tauglit  and  wrote.  His  lectures  embraced 
subjects  of  the  most  varied  nature,  and  called  forth 
the  greatest  applause  from  his  hearers.  At  times 
these  numbered  two  thousand,  of  all  classes  and 
nearly  every  nation.  Some  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  times  went  forth  from  his  teachings,  espe- 
cially those  engaged  in  the  reform  of  the  schools. 
His  students  were  attached  to  him  by  a  deep  and 
lasting  affection,  and  many  of  them  became  coad- 
jutors in  after  life.  There  is  a  sort  of  naitete  in 
the  early  history  of  systems  of  popular  education, 
which  we  delight  to  trace,  that  we  may  follow  their 
progress  from  the  childlike  simplicity  of  their  or- 
igin to  the  noble  monuments  as  they  stand  glori- 
ously developed  in  the  spirit  and  grandeur  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Few  are  aware  how  much  we 
are  indebted  to  Melancthon  for  the  foundation  of 
those  monuments  which  we  prize  so  highly.  Let 
us  follow  him  through  a  few  years  of  his  life,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  most  active  in  reforming  abuses 
and  developing  plans. 

As  soon  as  he  had  established  his  reputation  in 
Wittenberg  as  a  thorough  pedagogue,  in  the  scien- 
tific sense  of  the  terra,  he  was  officially  invited  to 
become  rector  of  a  gymnasium  or  college  in  Nu- 
remberg. This,  though  a  great  honor,  was  respect- 
fully declined  by  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  could 
not  leave  Wittenberg  without  being  ungrateful  to 
generous  protectors.  But  he  gave  his  advice  and 
aid,  and  was  invited  to  perform  the  services  of  the 
dedication.  This  was  a  great  event  for  Nuremberg; 
and  we  allude  to  it  especially  to  remark,  that  it  has 
been  commemorated  by  a  statue  to  Melancthon. 
In  1826  the  third  centennial  anniversary  was  cel- 
ebrated, and  his  statue  erected  in  front  of  the 
building,  which  three  hundred  years  before  he 
had  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  education.  In 
1527  he  was  appointed  by  one  of  the  German 
princes  to  travel  over  the  whole  country,  on  a  tour 
of  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  Church 
and  the  schools.  The  result  of  this  tour  he  pub- 
lished in  a  book,  which  .soon  assumed  a  great  im- 
portance on  account  of  the  influence  it  exerted. 
The  pith  of  his  recommendation  was  to  establish 
Church  and  school  entirely  independent  of  the 
Pope.  We  shall  confine  ourself  to  his  suggestions 
in  relation  to  the  schools. 

He,  in  the  beginning,  urges  a  division  of  the 
children  into  classes:  the  first  composed  of  those 
who  are  to  learn  to  read.  These  learn  the  alpha- 
bet, the  Lord's  prayer,  the  faith,  and  other  prayers. 
Thus  we  see  an  immediate  application  of  the  child's 
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knowledge  of  "words  toward  instilling  the  early 
precepts  of  religion.  Even  "with  children  so  young 
as  these,  Melancthon  now  insists  on  the  Latin  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  language.  He  places 
it  higher  than  their  mother  tongue,  and  would  have 
them  exercised  in  learning  words,  reading  Latin 
sentences  and  Latin  authors.  To  these  he  simply 
adds  music,  that  they  may  learn  early  to  sing 
praises  to  God. 

In  the  second  class  he  places  children  that  can 
read,  and  who  are  to  learn  grammar:  this  is  the 
morning  exercise.     In  the  afternoon,  an  hour  after 
dinner  they  all  practice  music — large   and  small; 
then  the  teacher  explains  for  awhile,  and  comments 
on  the  fables  of  ^sop.    When  they  retire  for  the 
evening,  they  receive  a  sentence  from  one  of  the 
moralists,  which  they  are  to  remember,  and  repeat 
in  the  morning.     Some  of  these  are,  "  A  sure  friend 
is  known  in  misfortune;"  "  He  whom  fortune  treats 
too  kindly  it  makes  a  fool;"  "  The  vulgar  value 
friendship  according  to  the  advantage  that  it  brings 
them."     These,  we  are  aware,  are  not  especially  new 
at  the  present  day;  but  they  were  very  new  then, 
and  we  quote  them  to  show  how  strong  was  the 
mind  and  clear  the  vision  of  Melancthon,  to  intro- 
duce, at  a  single  leap,  a  system  of  education  for 
the  masses,  which,  through  all  the  manifold  changes 
and  revolutions  of  three  centuries,  has   held  its 
position  with  surprising  tenacity.     It  may  not  be 
inapt,  perhaps,  to   declare  that  Melancthon   was 
the  Fulton  of  popular  education.     The  slow,  lum- 
bering vessel  that  he  introduced  was  propelled  by 
the  same  mysterious  power  as  the  floating  palaces 
of  the  present  day;  the  latter  merely  bear  the  im- 
press of  a  thousand  diffl^nt  minds  that  have  la- 
bored  for   their    perfection.      And   thus  was   Me- 
lancthon's  system  of  education,  if  you  please,  a 
slow  and  lumbering  vessel,  too,  but  still  our  own 
brilliant,  and  thorough,  and  practical  system  merely 
bears  the  impress  of  a  thousand  different  minds, 
that  have  labored  for  the  perfection  of  what  he 
called  into  life. 

Such  were  the  simple  beginnings  of  the  schools 
of  the  present  day — such  was  the  origin  of  our 
learned  systems.  We  will  perceive  therein  a  great 
want  of  artificial  organization  and  methodical  exe- 
cution. Numberless  improvements  have  been  added 
in  the  progress  of  years;  but  the  glory  of  origin 
belongs  to  Melancthon. 

Great  a.s  he  was  as  th<i  founder  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  there  is  still  a  field  in  which,  if  pos- 
sible, he  was  more  useful.  Before  his  time  text- 
books were  rare  and  miserable,  and  he  made  it  the 
special  labor  of  years  to  improve  them.  In  this 
way  he  exerted  an  immense  influence  on  the  scliools; 
for  his  books  were  so  clearly  superior  to  all  others 
that  they  were  universally  introduced.  He  wrote 
a  Greek  and  a  Latin  grammar,  two  text-books  on 
logic  and  the  art  2)f  rea.soning,  one  on  rhetoric,  one 
on  ethics,  and  one  on  physics.  These  are  noted 
for  great  clearness  of  definition  and  sytematic  ar- 
rangement. 


The  universal  cultivation  of  Melancthon's  mind, 
his  peculiar  talent  for  teaching,  his  extensive  expe- 
rience as  a  practical  instructor,  are  guarantees  for 
the  excellence  of  liis  works.     But  it  is  not  only  in 
his  text- books  tliat  we  find  treasures  of  wisdom  for 
those  of  his  profession;  his  occasional  academical 
orations   are  remarkably  clear  expositions  of  his 
views  on  the  art  and  science  of  teaching  and  of 
the  necessities  of  his  day.     In  these  he  treats  of 
studies  in  general,  as  well  as  of  individual  depart- 
ments.    A  favorite  theme,  that  every-where  stands 
forth  prominently,  is  the  relation  of  the  sciences  to 
the  Church.     In  his  opinion,  it  is  a  matter  of  un- 
speakable importance  that  from  youth  onward  we 
should  cultivate  a  hatred  of  sophistry,  especially 
of  that  which  bears  the  appearance  and  cloak  of 
wisdom.     The  Stoics  and  Epicureans  are  among 
the  most  dangerous  and  most  misled  of  these  soph- 
ists.    Others,  who  would  be  exceedingly  intellect- 
ual, endeavor  not  so  much  to  bring  truth  to  light, 
as  to  discuss  every  possible  subject,  sometimes  in 
one  way,  sometimes  in  another,  as   circumstances 
or  interest  induce.     These  unbridled  minds   are 
dangerous  in  the  extreme;  for  that  which  pleases 
them  they  paint  in  the  most  attractive  colors,  and 
that  for  which  they  entertain  a  dislike  they  reject 
entirely.      That   which   bears   the    appearance   of 
truth  they  stamp  as  true,  join  that  which  should 
be  separated,  and  separate  that  which  should  be 
joined.     Instead  of  speaking  with  words  clear  and 
well  defined,  they  play  with  irony.     Against  such 
sophistry  he  would  wage    an   irreconcilable  war. 
Plato  urges  strongly  that  in  speech  one  should  not 
struggle  after  the  applause  of  men,  but  endeavor 
to  say  what  would   be  agreeable  to   God.      Thus 
we   should  with  all  our   hearts  endeavor  to  find 
the  truth,  and   present  it  in   the  most  clear    and 
simple  manner.     Men  who  deal  lightly  with  truth 
in  science  are  apt  to  treat  revelation  in  the  same 
way.     The  false   doctrines  of  sophistry  have  led 
to  religious  strife,  and  even  to  wars  of  religion. 
The  minds  of  men    are  easily   offended,   and  the 
greatest  prudence  is  required  to  keep  them  in  the 
right  path.     Christ  threatens  the  severest  punish- 
ment to  those  who  give  offense. 

In  an  oration  delivered  on  assuming  the  duties 
of  his  professorship  in  Wittenberg,  he  contrasts 
the  old  and  barbarous  studies,  as  he  terms  them, 
with  the  new  and  good.  The  disciples  of  the  old 
systems  belie  those  of  the  new,  and  declare  that 
the  study  of  revived  literature  is  attended  with 
great  labor  bearing  little  fruit.  Idle  men  they  say 
study  the  Greek  that  they  may  boast  of  it;  while 
study,  in  the  proper  sense  of  tlie  term,  is  entirely 
abandoned — tliat  is,  scliolastic  philosophy.  Me- 
lancthon steps  boldly  before  these  fault-finders, 
and  attacks  their  old  system  with  severity.  He 
declares  that  the  scholastics  have  taken  refuge  in 
Aristotle,  wlio  is  difficult  to  understand  in  Greek, 
and  completely  unintelligible  in  the  scholastic  Latin 
versions.  They  have  pushed  the  good  into  the 
background,  taught  what  is  useless,  and  laid  the 
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pure  classics  askle.  He  affirms  that  te  almost 
riiinod  himself  for  six  years  in  this  school  of  soph- 
ists, who  were  diametrically  opposite  to  Socrates; 
the  latter  said  that  he  knew  but  this  one  thing — 
namely,  that  he  knew  nothing;  but  the  former  ap- 
peared only  to  know  this  one  thing  not,  that  is,  that 
they  knew  nothing. 

Melancthon  was  not  only  enthusiastically  in  favor 
of  the  study  of  languages,  but  also  of  philosophy 
and  all  other  discipline,  so  far  as  all  these  things 
could  be  useful  and  ornamental  to  the  Church. 
The  Church  with  him  stood  first,  stood  highest; 
ignorance  threw  a  dark  shadow  over  religion,  and 
led  to  fearful  contentions,  to  barbarity,  and  to  utter 
confusion  in  the  human  race.  An  ignorant  theol- 
ogy he  considered  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  leading 
to  entangling  and  unintelligible  doctrines;  for  the 
most  important  was  not  sufficiently  explained,  what 
should  be  separated  was  a  confused  jumble,  and 
that  which,  according  to  its  nature,  should  be 
joined  was  torn  asunder  in  mental  darkness. 

An  ignorant  theologian  is  too  apt  to  deal  in  pal- 
pable contradictions,  and  seldom  makes  a  clear 
connection  in  his  train  of  thought;  his  subject  he 
neither  begins  nor  carries  out,  and  certainly  never 
attains  the  end  at  which  he  aims.  Such  teachings 
produce  numberless  errors  and  endless  strife;  for 
in  such  confusion  the  same  doctrine  is  understood 
in  one  way  by  some,  and  in  another  way  by  others. 
For  each  one  defends  his  own  notions,  and  thus 
arise  contentions  and  divisions  in  the  Church.  At 
times  the  conscience  may  remain  in  doubt,  and  the 
torture  of  this  doubt  lead  to  despairing  of  all  re- 
ligion. But  an  educated  theology  may  apply  to 
religion  all  the  truths  of  physical  and  moral  phi- 
losophy and  all  the  experience  of  history. 

Melancthon  remarks,  with  great  justice  and  forci- 
ble truth,  that  learning  is  highly  important  to  the 
Church  from  the  fact  that  the  ignorant  are  always 
bolder  and  more  assuming.  Those  deeply  learned 
and  accustomed  to  thorough  investigation  know 
how  easily  man  may  err;  and  the  very  diligence 
which  they  apply  to  these  investigations  produces 
an  admirable  modesty.  The  great  danger  that  an 
ignorant  boldness  may  bring  upon  the  Church  is 
but  too  clearly  seen  in  the  deeply  felt  necessities  of 
a  reformation. 

A  favorite  theme,  indeed,  of  the  great  preceptor 
was  the  one,  "  That  learning  is  a  blessing  and  ig- 
norance a  curse  to  the  Church."  In  the  diligent 
student  he  sees  modesty  grow  as  it  is  nourished  by 
toil;  he  sees  increase  a  desire  of  prayer  and  secret 
communion  with  the  omnipotent  Creator  of  the 
wonders  that  his  diligence  is  unfolding  to  him. 
With  him  ignorance  and  godliness  go  hand  in 
hand  on  a  dark  and  discouraging  journey  through 
life. 

It  is  well  known  that  Melancthon  did  not  under- 
take with  pleasure  the  great  part  that  he  performed 
in  the  reformation  of  the  Church;  the  field  on 
which  his  taste  would  have  made  him  active  was 
that  of  philosophy  and  philology — he  was  preemi- 


nently tlje  Precej)tor  of  Germany;  and  as  such  we 
have  preferred  to  consider  hitn,  for  the  liistory  of 
his  effective  cooperation  in  the  Reformation  is  fa- 
miliar to  all.  He  delivered  theological  lecture*, 
but  unwillingly;  it  was  only  to  comply  with  La- 
ther's desire.  He  began  them  as  a  part  of  hit 
course  of  study,  not  anticipating  what  would  hap- 
pen; but  Luther  left  for  a  long  stay  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  and  he  was  obliged  to  continue  them  dur* 
ing  his  friend's  absence.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
did  not  become  a  doctor  of  theology;  and  although 
Luther  repeatedly  entreated  him,  he  never  preached. 
But  destiny  dragged  him  on,  and,  whether  willing 
or  unwilling,  he  was  obliged  during  life  to  reflide 
in  camp  as  one  of  the  warriors  of  the  new  faith; 
and  thus  he  was  always  battling  in  the  foremoBt 
ranks,  and  yet  ever  longing  for  the  retired  life  of 
the  learned.  It  has  been  aptly  remarked,  that  "  Lu- 
ther was  the  Lion  of  the  Reformation  and  Melanc- 
thon the  Lamb."  As  long  as  Luther  lived,  he  car- 
ried Melancthon  with  him  into  the  vortex  of  strife 
that  he  had  created.  After  his  death  Melancthon 
could  not  recede,  the  powerful  current  of  this  great 
revolution  of  the  Church  had  seized  him,  and  he 
was  its  prisoner.  But  one  feels  a  deep  sympathy 
on  learning  the  many  bitter  moments  that  it  caused 
him.  It  involved  him  in  painful  feuds  in  the  clos- 
ing years  of  his  life,  and  exposed  him  to  the  coarse 
and  brutal  treatment  of  the  opponents  of  his  faith. 
As  long  as  the  Lion  lived  these  undignified  attacks 
received  their  just  rebuke,  and  every  blow  was  suc- 
cessfully parried,  bringing  punishment  on  the  head 
of  the  aggressor;  but  when  the  Lamb  had  lost  its 
protector,  hitherto  vanquished  enemies  rushed  from 
their  hiding-places,  like^olves  from  their  caves. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Wittenberg,  Melanc- 
thon married  a  woman  of  deep  religious  feeling 
and  fervent  love;  a  careful  and  industrious  wife 
and  more  than  affectionate  mother;  a  solace  and 
companion  for  him  in  the  few  hours  that  he  could 
snatch  from  the  duties  and  strife  of  the  world,  and 
to  his  offspring  a  silent  teacher,  by  example,  of  the 
beauties  of  piety  and  benevolence. 

In  his  domestic  circle  he  was  all  that  a  husband 
and  a  father  could  be;  toward  his  friends  he  was 
gay,  though  serene;  toward  the  needy,  charitable 
without  measure.  Too  careless  of  his  temporal 
existence  and  welfare,  he  accumulated  nothing  of 
this  world's  goods,  his  treasures  being  laid  up 
only  there  where  neither  moth  doth  corrupt,  nor 
thieres  break  through  and  steal. 

For  a  time  his  quiet  home  was  the  garden  in 
which  bloomed  all  the  flowers  of  his  heart,  and 
they  left  radiant  smiles  on  a  countenance  beaming 
with  intellect  and  affection.  But  the  world  with- 
out, in  which  he  was  destined  to  struggle,  contained 
for  him  no  garden,  no  flowers — nothing  but  thorns 
and  thistles.  But  he  struggled  against  them — 
struggled  against  them  manfully,  and  scorned  their 
wounds,  as  long  as  there  bloomed  in  the  garden  of 
his  home  a  balm  to  heal  them.  But  even  here  sor- 
row crept  in,  like  a  thief  at  night;   and  the  fell 
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destroyer  marked  the  buds  that  he  cherished  most 
tenderly — one  withered  and  died,  and  then  another. 
Finally,  the  hand  of  death  was  laid  rudely  on  the 
parent  flower — that  one  that  he  had  taken  to  his 
bosom,  not  as  a  bud,  but  as  a  blooming  rose — that 
one  whose  fragrance  had  been  a  halo  of  love  and 
affection  around   his  soul,  and  whose  bloom   had 
withstood  the  blasts  of  winter  and  the  scorching 
heats  of  summer.     When  told  that  she  to  whom  he 
had  plighted  his  early  and  his  manly  love  was  no 
more,  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  grief,  "  I 
shall  soon  follow  her."    And  he  did  so.    A  present- 
iment of  approaching  death  seemed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  soul,  while  violent  theological  contro- 
versies  made   deep  wounds  which  none  now  on 
earth  could  heal.    He  at  one  time  was  almost  re- 
solved to  go  to  Palestine,  and  in  the  secrecy  of  the 
hermit's  cell,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  to  pen 
his  many  testimonials  of  the  truth  of  his  divine 
faith,  and  then  yield  up  his  soul  to  Him  who  gave 
it.     In  one  of  his  last  letters  to  a  friend  he  writes, 
"  My  trials  and  pains  increase,  but  my  journey  to 
a  heavenly  Church  will  soon  free  me  from  them 
all."    On  that  journey  he  entered  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1560.     His  last  hours  were  spent  in  repeat- 
ing many  of  the  most  beautiful  precepts  of  the 
Bible;  and  tired  of  the  unhappy  strife  that  had 
imbittered  his  declining  years,  he  longed  to  become 
one  with  his  Lord  and  Master,  whom  he  had  so 
faithfully  served  during  life.     As  he  stepped  lower 
and  lower  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
a  friend  kneeling  at  his  bedside  inquired  if  he  had 
still  a  wish — "  None  but  heaven;  let  me  repose  and 
pray."    And  he  still  reposes  in  the  old  church  of 
Wittenberg,  beside  his  bosom  friend  and  earthly 
master. 

Near  the  vault  that  contains  his  dust  is  a  por- 
trait, by  Kranach,  of  Melancthon  when  an  old  man. 
The  traces  of  years  of  bitter  strife  and  painful 
suflferings  are  deeply  imprinted  upon  that  counte- 
nance, and  contrast  strongly  with  his  likeness,  by 
Durer,  when  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  This 
is  a  remarkably  beautiful  head,  with  a  high  fore- 
head and  speaking  eyes,  out  of  which  peers  the 
most  active  mind,  softened  by  benevolence  and 
dignified  by  courage.  Melancthon  was  one  of 
those  tenderly  sensitive  beings  in  whose  heart  af- 
fliction enters  as  a  barbed  arrow,  to  extract  which 
is  more  painful  than  to  let  it  remain;  but  to  let  it 
remain  is  to  let  the  gangrene  form  around  its  barbs, 
and  poison  the  happiness  of  the  soul.  He  was  the 
lamb  of  the  Reformation;  and  as  such  meekly 
bore  the  jeers  and  accusations  of  the  wolves,  who 
charged  him  with  rendering  the  stream  turbid 
which  they  had  entered  above  and  before  him. 

But  who  has  any  sympathy  for  Luther  the  lion? 
Who  feels  that  he  needs  it?  If  it  be  just  that  we 
should  pity  fallen  foes,  then  must  our  sympathies 
rather  awaken  for  those  whom  his  sword,  dashing 
right  and  left,  has  stabbed  by  the  thousands  to  the 
very  hilt.  No !  the  raving,  rushing  torrent  com- 
mands our  admiration,   as  does  the  roaring  lion 


that  crushes  his  enemies  with  a  single  blow.  But 
still  the  limpid,  tranquil  stream,  that  would  fain 
flow  among  the  green  meadows  and  nourish  the 
tender  wild  flowers,  is  to  the  torrent  as  the  lamb  to 
the  lion — a  silent  teacher  to  be  as  good  as  great — a 
ceaseless  monitor  to  be  as  pure  in  soul  as  brave  in 
spirit. 
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Painting  has  been  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  divine  art.    Its  keeping,  as  is  supposed,  has 
been  intrusted  to  a  few  favored  individuals,  all  the 
world  readily  yielding  to  the  idea,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  acquired  by  dint  of  study  or  persevering  applica- 
tion.   We  look  upon  the  beautiful  creations  of  the 
old  painters  as  almost  superhuman;  and  unlike  the 
effect  of  most  other  productions  of  skill  or  genius, 
they  produce  in  us  no  emulation.     They  are  above 
us,  beyond  us;  we  admire,  but  we  do  not  covet. 
Landscape  sketching,  though  but  a  far-oflf  relative 
of  the  sublime  art  of  painting,  is  to  a  cultivated 
taste  extremely   pleasing,  and  merits,  we   think, 
more   attention  than  it  receives.     There   are  few 
who  would  not  look  with  pleasure  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  familiar  home  scene,  though  ever  so 
rude,  if  skillfully  delineated.     Though  it  should 
be  the  first  home  of  the  settler  in  the  primeval 
forest,  if  it  be  ourselves  who  have  rescued   its 
memory  from  that  oblivion  to  which  human  prog- 
ress would  speedily  consign  it,  how  doubly  beau- 
tiful to  our  eyes  would  it  appear  !     Perhaps  it  may 
be  some  cherished  spot  around  which  Memory  clus- 
ters her  sweetest  associations,  and  over  which  she 
throws  her  rainbow  hues,  keeping  alive  emotions 
which  elevate  and  adorn  our  nature.     In  traveling, 
also,  we  find  our  pleasure  and  profit  much  enhanced, 
when  we  are  able  to  preserve  lifelike  representa- 
tions of  things  and  places  we  visit  which  may  have 
unusual  interest.     The  young  must  and  will  have 
amusement,  and  the  hearts  of  pious  parents  are  often 
pained  to  see  their  children  running  after  that  which 
they  could  by  no  means  approve.     If  such  would, 
at  a  trifling  expense,  give  their  children  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the   art  of  drawing,  they  would  derive 
more  pleasure  from  it  than  from  the  gayest  scenes 
of  dissipation;  and  where  the  love  of  this  art  is 
cherished,  the  pencil  and  brush  would  seldom,  I 
ween,  be  laid  aside  for  the  card-table  or  the  ball- 
room.    Like  music,  drawing  seems  to  have  a  refin- 
ing and  softening  influence  on  the  mind  and  heart. 
The   roughest   boy  who   drives   cattle   and   sheep 
over  rocks   and  meadows  to  the  brook  to  drink, 
would   be  surprised    at   the  exuberant  joy  which 
this  same  land.scape  would  call  forth  in  his  soul 
if  boldly  and  truthfully  depicted.     But  how  much 
stronger  these  emotions  if  he  were  taught  to  per- 
form  it  himself!     No  matter  if  his  brook  looked 
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like  a  road  of  straw,  and  his  cattle  like  Pharaoh's 
lean  kiue,  even  his  first  attempt  would  give  him  a 
new  and  keen  sensation  of  pleasure,  which  would 
increase  with  his  knowledge  and  skill.  Again,  we 
think  there  would  be  much  less  novel  reading 
among  young  ladies  if  this  beautiful  art  were  more 
generally  practiced.  The  mind  remains  calm  and 
subdued.  There  is  no  vitiated  appetite  formed, 
callinf  for  constant  excitement;  but  a  pleasure  is 
conferred,  so  pure  in  its  nature  that  the  most  strict 
can  not  condemn;  for  it  brings  us  into  close  con- 
tact with  ^'ature,  teaches  us  to  discriminate  among 
her  beauties,  and  begets  in  us  a  love  for  them,  which 
familiarity  can  never  satiate,  but  which  makes  the 
coarse  pleasures  of  sense  appear  degrading  and 
undesirable.  We  claim,  then,  for  our  favorite  art 
refinement  of  the  mind  and  feelings,  the  bestow- 
ment  of  a  lively  and  pure  enjoyment,  a  substitute 
for  demoralizing  pleasures,  and  a  healthful  moral 
influence  upon  those  who  practice  it. 


liTilORTALITY, 


0,  WHAT  a  bliss  is  theirs  who  place 

In  Christ  the  hope  no  doubt  can  dim, 
And  leave  to  his  unerring  grace 

The  life  they  live  through  faith  in  him  ! 
Heirs  of  his  promise,  by  the  birth 

That  binds  two  kingdoms  into  one. 
And  joins  th'  enduring  hosts  of  earth 

To  those  that  have  their  glory  on  ! 

They,  with  the  millions  who  have  striven 

And  urged  their  joyful  passage  o'er. 
Wait  but  the  high  command  of  Heaven 

To  dare  the  gulf,  and  gain  the  shore; 
I^'amed  with  the  family  above 

Of  Him  who  leads  the  hosts  beneath; 
United  in  the  strength  of  love. 

And  parted  by  the  stream  of  death ! 

The  terrors  of  the  shadow  dim. 

The  freezing  fears  that  circle  there, 
Check  not  the  Christian's  early  hymn, 

Kor  mingle  with  his  vesper  prayer. 
At  eve  the  strength  he  asked  is  spent 

Sodom's  unhallowed  plains  to  flee; 
ITor  cares  he,  when  he  strikes  his  tent, 

How  near  the  promised  land  may  be. 
His  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God; 

His  hope  and  heart  are  undismayed; 
Jesus  himself  the  valley  trod. 

And  living  footprints  light  the  shade; 
The  glories  of  the  world  unseen 

By  faith  his  eye  exults  to  see; 
And  the  thin  vail  that  droops  between 

Is  bright  with  immortality  I 


Soggested  by  some  despcnding  and  skeptical  lines  in  a  newsca- 
per  on  death.. 


HARRIET  J.  MEEK. 

BT   VRS.    SARAH    U.    aZZHSART. 

The  following  tribnte  to  the  memory  of  Harriet  J.  Meek  we 
place  by  the  side  of  her  own  last,  beaatiful,  and  most  appropriate 
contribation  to  our  columns. — Editor. 

Bright  visions  awoke  in  her  guileless  heart. 
As  lovely  and  pure  as  the  Muse  could  impart; 
She  listened,  and  heard,  in  her  lonely  hours, 
The  song  of  the  falls,  of  the  leaves,  and  the  flowers. 

The  little  blue  violet  opening  its  eye. 

Half  filled  with  a  tear  as  it  looked  to  the  sky; 

And  the  winds,  as  they  sighed  over  mountain  and 

rale. 
Spoke  freely  to  her  through  each  whispering  gale. 

As  she  musingly  wandered  along  the  clear  rill. 
Or  thoughtfully  strolled  o'er  the  echoing  hill. 
Or  reclining  beneath  the  broad  arms  of  an  oak. 
What  heaven-born  thoughts  in  her  bosom  awoke  I 

From  nature  she  turned  to  its  Author  and  King, 
As  a  bird  from  the  forest  darts  up  on  the  wing, 
Half  pausing  at  times,  in  its  heavenward  flight. 
To  bathe  its  rich  plumes  in  the  ocean  of  light. 
There  is  little  of  earth,  either  lovely  or  true. 
But  steals  from  our  sight  as  a  May-morning  dew — 
Our  Harriet  thus,  in  the  spring-time  of  life. 
Passed  quickly  away  from  its  sorrow  and  strife. 

All  calmly  she  breathed  her  pure  spirit  away; 
Too  frail  for  the  gem  was  its  casket  of  clay; 
Her  harp  had  been  tuned  for  the  songs  of  the  blest. 
And  the  spirit  uncaged  winged  away  to  its  rest. 


THE  FRIENDLESS  ITOFR^JER. 


"A  plain-looking  man,  in  a  threadbare  coat,  went  by  this 
morning  with  the  coffin  of  a  child,  apparently  nine  years  of  age, 
npon  his  shoolder.  He  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  asked  for  a  spade. 
WTien  asked  what  he  wanted  with  it,  replied,  'to  bnry  his  boy; 
for  he  was  a  stranger,  and  had  no  money.'" — Old  Newspaper. 

It  was  hard,  it  was  hard  to  see  him  die. 

With  the  dark'ning  film  of  death  on  his  eye. 
While  the  fever  wasted  his  slight,  fair  frame. 
And  his  pale  lips  murmured  his  mother's  name; 
For  by  his  hard  couch  stood  his  sire  alone, 
Isar  near  him,  to  soothe  in  her  kindly  tone. 
Was  the  mother.     Ah,  no  !  her  low,  green  grave 
Was  made  with  her  kindred,  far  o'er  the  wave. 
All  alone  watched  the  father  o'er  the  son 
Till  he  died — till  the  last,  low  breath  was  drawn; 
Then  gazed  on  the  form  of  his  cherished  child. 
And  then  wept  till  his  brain  was  well-nigh  wild. 
"Sot  a  friend  nor  a  foe  was  near  to  lay 
The  form  of  the  dead  in  its  bouse  of  clay — 
That  father  buried,  with  his  own  worn  hand, 
The  son  of  his  love,  in  the  stranger's  land. 
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BT   TE2    KDITOR. 


"  "Whence  came  I  ?  wliat  am  I  ?  and  wliitlier  am  I 
bound  ?"  are  questions  of  momentous  importance  to 
man.  They  are  questions  upon  which  his  inquisi- 
tive nature  hangs,  with  an  intensity  of  interest  that 
gathers  about  no  other  subject.  For  all  that  can 
elevate  him  in  the  scale  of  being;  all  that  can  direct 
to  noble  and  virtuous  purpose  the  mighty  energies 
of  his  nature;  in  fine,  all  that  can  give  permanency 
to  his  hopes  of  an  eternal  being,  or  satisfy  his  long- 
ings after  immortality,  are  centered  in  the  solution 
■which  reason  and  religion  give  of  them.  The  very 
rules  of  life,  the  maxims  of  society,  the  ultimate 
purposes  and  aims  of  a  social  and  immortal  being, 
are  to  be  formed  and  fashioned  according  to  the 
decisions  here  given.  For  unless  we  know  what 
man  is;  unless  we  know  what  are  the  present  ob- 
jects of  his  being,  and  what  is  to  be  his  final  desti- 
nation; how  can  we  prescribe  rules  for  his  conduct, 
or  lay  before  him  proper  motives  of  aetion  ?  And 
yet,  how  little  does  man  know  of  himself! 

How  little  does  he  know  of  even  his  physical 
economy  !  After  all  the  research  of  science,  from 
the  time  that  "know  thyself "  was  first  inscribed 
upon  the  temple  of  reason  till  the  present  hour, 
what  has  been  the  result  ?  How  little  do  we  know, 
even  after  ages  of  laborious  research,  of  the  mech- 
anism of  our  own  bodies !  The  coarser  appurten- 
ances of  the  grand  machinery  are  known;  but  the 
finer  integuments  of  our  being,  which  are  essential 
to  our  existence,  which  give  energy  and  power  to 
the  elastic  springs  of  life,  have,  as  yet,  eluded  the 
ken  of  science  and  the  skill  of  human  ingenuity. 
New  discoveries  have  perpetually  evolved  new 
mysteries — displaying  more  and  still  more  of  the 
surpassingly  wonderful  organism  of  our  bodies. 
What  complexity  of  parts,  and  yet  what  unit}'  of 
design !  "What  mysterious  interweaving  of  ma- 
chinery, what  delicate,  what  wonderful  processes; 
and  yet  how  harmonious  the  combination,  and  what 
simplicity  in  the  result !  "Who  that  looks  upon  this 
organism  but  is  constrained  to  exclaim,  "I  am  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made  I" 

But  if  the  investigation  of  our  physical  nature  is 
attended  with  so  many  difficulties  and  involves 
mysteries  inscrutable  to  the  unaided  intellect,  can 
we  wonder  that  the  mind — the  immaterial  and 
thinking  principle — should  involve  questions  still 
more  subtile  and  inexplicable  ?  Can  we  wonder  that 
the  undying  spirit — that  emanation  of  light  and 
glor}'  from  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal — should  rise 
above  our  comprehension  and  elude  tlie  research  of 
our  unaided  powers?  Nothing  can  be  more  strik- 
ing than  the  impotent  efforts  of  heathen  philoso- 
phers to  interrogate — to  solve  the  mystery  of  this 
intangible,  subtile,  conscious  element  of  our  nature; 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  equally  impotent  efforts  of 
those  who,  though  favored  with  the  revelation  of 
divine  truth  from  God,  have  chosen  to  conduct  their 


inquiries  independently  of  it.  Such  are  the  men 
wlio  prefer  to  wander  in  the  barren  deserts  of  spec- 
ulation, and  to  bewilder  themselves  with  the  mi- 
rages of  their  own  imaginations,  than  to  draw 
water  from  the  fountain  of  truth,  or  sit  beneath  the 
shade  and  take  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life.  Phi- 
losophy, eagle-eyed,  has  never,  unaided,  been  able 
to  solve  the  profound,  the  far-reaching  mysteries 
that  center  in  our  nature.  "What  a  mystery,  then, 
is  man  to  himself!    , 

"  I  tremble  at  myself, 
And  in  myself  am  lost.     How  reason  reels! 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man!" 

I  remember  once  to  have  stood,  in  the  evening 
twilight,  upon  the  edge  of  a  towering  precipice, 
from  whose  base  the  boundless  ocean  stretched 
away  in  solemn  grandeur.  "What  sublime  emotions, 
what  burnings  of  insatiable  curiosity,  thrilled  the 
soul — deepening  and  still  deepening,  as  night  grad- 
ually threw  its  sable  curtain  over  the  scene  !  Just 
then  a  solitary  star,  rising  in  the  east,  sent  stream- 
ing up,  through  the  surrounding  darkness,  its  pen- 
cil of  light.  From  its  distant  home  in  the  heavens, 
it  seemed  to  say,  "  Mortal  man,  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  thy  vision — beyond  the  gloom  and  dark- 
ness that  envelop  thee,  there  is  a  world  of  light, 
a  creation  of  glory."  So  often  do  we,  in  imagina- 
tion, stand  upon  the  outer  verge  of  mortal  life,  and 
send  our  peering  thoughts  into  the  dark  future. 
"What  yearning  desire  takes  hold  upon  us,  to  un- 
ravel its  dark  mysteries — to  solve  its  dark  problem  ! 
"What  insatiable,  restless  anxieties  to  break  over 
and  go  beyond  tlie  narrow  limits  that  bound  our 
vision,  gush  up  from  the  very  depths  of  the  soul ! 
Happy  he,  upon  whose  longing,  weary  vision  breaks 
the  rising  star  of  heaven's  own  most  glorious  truth, 
bringing  "life  and  immortality  to  light."  To  this 
light  the  soul  instinctively  responds,  recognizing 
the  glorious  truth  that  "  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is 
no  darkness  at  all."  In  this  revelation,  the  great 
problem  of  human  life — the  nature  and  the  destina- 
tion of  man — is  solved.  It  is  presented,  not  in  the 
form  of  mere  hypothesis,  not  in  the  abstruse,  meta- 
physical theories,  but  in  the  clear  and  broad  state- 
ment of  immutable  truth. 

Let  us  begin  witli  the  first  elements  of  this  dis- 
cussion, that  we  may  follow  it,  step  by  step,  to  the 
grand  conclusion.  At  the  very  outset,  then,  we 
find  the  double  nature  of  man  asserted.  For  wliile 
it  was  said  that  man  was  formed  of  the  dust  of  the 
(/round,  it  is  also  said  that  the  Lord  God  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living 
soul;  and  also  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding. 
Man,  then,  is  an  embodied  spirit.  "VMien  the  Al- 
mighty had  molded  the  dust  into  a  form  of  beauty 
and  majesty  fit  to  become  tlie  abode  of,  and  to  be 
animated  by  a  .spirit,  it  was  not  left  inanimate  and 
dead.  A  mysterious  and  sublime  emanation  from 
liimself  was  infused  into  the  molded  dust  while  as 
yet  it  was  lifeless  as  the  clod,  a  principle  of  feeling, 
of  thought,' and  of  action;  a  germ  of  immortality, 
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and  man  became  a  living  soul.  The  union  of  these 
two  elements  constitutes  the  sublime  mystery  of 
humanity.  How  body  and  spirit  may  cohere — how 
they  are  made  to  blend  together,  to  act  in  unison,  to 
depend  upon  each  other,  we  shall  not  undertake  to 
explain,  but  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  demon- 
stration of  the  fact.  The  fact  is  tangible,  but  its 
mysteries  branch  off  and  spread  out  into  the  illim- 
itable and  eternal. 

MAN  POSSESSES  A  PHTSIQAL  NATURE. 

The  entire  universe  of  God,  both  science  and  rev- 
elation combine  to  assure  us,  is  composed  of  two 
distinct  and  independent  substances;  namely,  mat- 
ter and  raind.  Each  of  these  possesses  peculiar  and 
striking  characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from 
the  other. 

If  it  be  asked  what  is  meant  bj  matter,  or  what 
matter  is,  we  must  confess  our  ignorance  of  what 
it  is  in  itself,  or  in  its  essence.  In  this  respect,  its 
ontology  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  beyond  our  reach. 
And  the  only  advance  we  find  it  possible  to  make, 
is  to  point  out  some  of  the  properties  of  matter  as 
discerned  by  our  senses,  and  exhibit  some  of  the 
laws  by  which  it  is  governed.  Thus  we  say,  it 
possesses  extension,  impenetrability,  inertia,  and 
form;  and  that  it  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation and  cohesive  attraction.  Behind  these  prop- 
erties we  can  not  go  to  explore  the  essence  of  that 
in  which  they  inhere;  for  these  properties,  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  senses,  are  the  only  media  through 
which  we  become  acquainted  with  its  existence. 
Matter,  thus  defined,  makes  up  the  material  uni- 
verse. And  the  human  body  itself,  though  curi- 
ously and  wonderfully  made,  is  only  one  of  the 
modifications  under  which  matter  exists.  The 
spirit  may  claim  affinity  with  the  skies;  but  the 
body — though  its  form  be  erect  and  stately,  its  front 
bold  and  daring — may  say  "  to  corruption,  thou  art 
my  father;  to  the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and 
sister;" /or  the  grave  is  its  home,  and  its  bed  is  made  in 
darkness. 

The  gross  earth  upon  which  we  tread  is  the  first 
or  primal  form  of  matter.  The  rank  luxuriance  of 
vegetation,  which  clothes  the  earth  with  new  and 
living  beauty,  presents  to  us  only  a  modification 
of  the  form  under  which  matter  exists.  And  if  we 
advance  still  further  and  observe  those  bodies  which 
are  endowed  with  the  peculiar  honor  of  being  the 
abode  of  animal  and  sentient  life — whether  it  be 
the  body  of  man  or  of  beast — still  it  is  matter, 
changed  in  form  and  relations,  and  not  in  nature. 
It  is  matter  still,  only  existing  under  a  new  and 
highly  modified  form.  Nor  can  matter,  by  any  pos- 
sible transformation,  be  made  to  lose  its  distinctive 
characteristics,  and  assume  the  higher  prerogatives 
of  spirit.  Change  it  as  you  may;  condense,  atten- 
uate, or  refine  it  as  you  please,  it  will  be  matter 
still:  the  essential  properties  of  matter  will  still 
remain,  while  the  higher  indications  of  intellect 
"Will  no  where  appear. 

Man,  then,  possesses  a  body  composed  of  matter, 
under  the  various  modifications  of  bones*  cartilages, 


sinews,  muscles,  nerves,  arteries,  and  blood.  But 
this  body  and  this  organization  he  possesses  only 
in  common  with  the  brute  creation.  Nor  can  we 
discover  any  great  advantage  he  possesses  over 
them  in  this  respect.  His  symmetry  of  conforma- 
tion is  no  more  perfect,  his  organs  are  not  better 
adapted  to  their  ends,  his  joints  have  no  better  ar- 
ticulation, nor  his  sinews  any  firmer  texture;  nay, 
even  the  organs  of  sensation  are  often  less  delicate 
and  sensitive  in  man  than  in  the  brute.  Nor  is  the 
body  of  man  any  more  guarded  against  the  liabili- 
ties of  matter.  In  none  of  these  respects  can  we 
claim  any  advantage  for  poor  human  nature.  The 
beasts  of  the  field  perish,  and  so  does  roan.  In- 
deed, in  whatever  form  matter  may  exist,  it  is  liable 
to  change.  Even  the  granite  bulwarks  of  the  ever- 
lasting hills  may  crumble  away  in  the  lapse  of  time. 
Can  it,  then,  be  wonderful  that  the  fine  and  deli- 
cate workmanship  of  the  human  frame  should  wear 
out  by  the  common  friction  of  use  ?  or,  when  long 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  should  fall 
into  decay  ?  How  little  honor,  then,  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  that  body,  which,  with  many,  seems  to 
be  the  object  of  chief  concern,  since  its  chief  honor 
and  glory  is  derived  through  its  relations  to  the 
soul ! 

Did  we  stop  here,  much  as  we  might  admire  the 
beautiful  organism  of  our  bodies,  interested  as  we 
might  be  in  our  investigation  of  its  complicate  ma- 
chinery, and  important  as  might  be  the  scientific 
theories  involved,  still  it  would  be  but  a  sad  ac- 
count we  could  give  of  the  nature  and  destination 
of  man.  The  purposes  of  his  animal  existence  here 
may  be  accomplished  in  a  few  years,  and  then  the 
worn-out  machinery  is  laid  aside  and  forgotten — it 
wastes  away  in  the  charnel-house  of  the  dead.  "I 
said  in  my  heart  concerning  the  estate  of  the  sons 
of  men,  that  God  might  manifest  them,  and  that 
they  might  see  that  they  themselves  are  beasts. 
For  that  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men  befalleth 
beasts;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them;  as  the  one 
dieth,  so  dieth  the  other;  yea,  they  have  all  one 
breath;  so  that  man  hath  no  preeminence  above  a 
beast;  for  all  is  vanity.  All  go  unto  one  place;  all 
are  of  the  dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust  again."  But 
yet  there  is  a  wide  and  eternal  distinction  between 
man  and  the  brute.  "  Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of 
man  that  goetli  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast 
that  goeth  downward  to  the  earth  ?" 

MAN  POSSESSES  A  SOUL,  OR  SPIRITUAL  NATURE. 

"Man  became  a  living  soul."  "We  have  used  the 
term  soul  to  express  the  spiritual  element — the 
thinking  principle  of  our  nature.  We  use  it  as 
synonymous  with  mind  and  spirit.  The  operations 
of  the  soul  are  diversified,  but  its  distinct  individu- 
ality and  the  unity  of  its  nature  rest  upon  the  firm- 
est basis  of  reason  and  truth.  Sensation,  reason, 
memory,  imagination,  will,  are  so  many  modes  of 
the  soul's  action;  they  leave  the  unity  of  the  soul 
untouched.  They  are  so  many  capabilities,  prop- 
erties, or  manifestations  of  the  intelligent  substance 
whose  being  and  action  are  manifested  through 
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them.  These  are  the  phenomena  through  which 
we  are  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  the  soul,  and 
in  the  light  of  which  we  must  study  its  nature  and 
power. 

It  must  not,  then,  be  thought  amiss,  if  we  con- 
fess that  we  know  not  in  what  the  essence  of  soul  or 
spirit  consists.  And  we  make  the  same  confession, 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  limitations, 
that  we  frankly  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  the 
essence,  the  subject-being  of  matter.  But  though  we 
were  unable  to  tell  what  matter  is,  yet  we  found 
ourselves  able  to  describe  or  define  it  by  the  sensi- 
ble properties  it  possesses  and  the  laws  by  which 
it  is  governed.  So  it  is  with  the  soul.  Though 
we  are  unable  to  throw  aside  the  vail  and  gaze  upon 
its  essence,  yet  we  may  discover  its  existence,  and 
something  of  its  nature  and  qualities,  from  our  con- 
sciousness and  observation  of  its  operations.  Every 
one  is  conscious  of  a  principle  within  him,  superior 
to  the  frame  it  inhabits.  There  is  something  that 
warms  into  life  and  excites  to  motion  the  machinery 
of  our  bodies,  which  is  beyond  the  artist's  skill  or 
the  chemist's  power.  There  is  a  beauty  lit  up  in 
the  expressions  of  the  countenance,  which  the  paint- 
er's skill  can  never  reach;  for  it  is  not  an  attribute 
of  matter.  It  is  the  high  and  indisputable  proof  of 
the  divinity  that  dwells  within  us.  "  It  is  a  flame 
from  heaven,  purer  than  Promethean  fire,  that  vivi- 
fies and  energizes  the  breathing  form.  It  is  an  im- 
material essence,  a  being  that  quickens  matter  and 
imparts  life,  sensation,  motion  to  the  intricate 
frame-work  of  our  bodies;  which  wills  when  we  act, 
attends  when  we  perceive,  looks  into  the  past  when 
we  reflect,  and,  not  content  with  the  present,  shoots 
with  all  its  aims  and  with  all  its  hopes  into  the  fu- « 
turity  that  is  forever  dawning  upon  it." 

The  properties  of  the  mind  are  manifested  in  per- 
ception, thought,  feeling,  volition,  reason,  and  the 
passions.  That  every  one  intuitively  recognizes  a 
something  in  his  breast,  which  puts  forth  the  distinct 
operations  indicated  by  these  words,  the  universal 
experience  of  men  will  abundantly  testify.  They 
are  not  the  acts,  the  operations  of  matter;  they  can 
not  be  predicated  concerning  the  body.  Thought 
is  intangible;  you  can  not  see  it  as  you  can  see 
.  light;  you  can  not  cause  it  to  travel  the  magnetic 
wire  as  you  may  cause  electricity  to  travel.  But, 
just  as  the  magnetic  telegraph  is  only  the  vehicle 
of  thought,  of  ideas,  which  it  neither  originates 
nor  constitutes,  so  are  our  physical  organs  only  the 
media  for  the  transmission,  the  outward  expression  of 
ideas,  which  they  have  no  power  to  originate.  It 
becomes,  .then,  one  of  the  clearest  dictates  of 
reason,  that  if  there  be  this  wide  difference — this 
essential  and  radical  difference  between  the  proper- 
ties, the  characteristics  of  matter  and  spirit,  they 
must  be  essentially  different  in  their  nature.  No 
one  can  prove  infidel  to  what  he  feels;  and  he  who 
marks  the  swellings  of  human  thought,  passion,  de- 
sire— expanding  and  enlarging  to  the  grasp  of  infin- 
ity and  eternity — can  not  fail  to  discern  within  him 
the  elements  of  a  spiritual  and  eternal  existence. 


««  Who  reads  his  bosom,  reads  immortal  life; 
Or  nature  there  imposing  on  her  sons, 
Has  written  fables,  man  was  made  a  lie." 

Thus  are  we  led  to  the  indubitable  conviction  that 
there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  that  he  has  become  a  liv- 
ing soul. 

THE    SOUL  IS    NOT   THE    BESULT  OP   PHYSICAL  ORGANI- 
ZATION. 

Every  instinct  of  our  nature,  no  less  than  the 
calm  exercise  of  reason,  coincides  with  the  Scrip- 
ture declaration,  that  "  there  is  a  spirit  in  man." 
Yet  men  have  not  been  wanting,  who  have  sought 
to  prove  that  themselves  and  all  their  race  are  only 
a  higher  order  of  brutes.  They  have  used  the 
spirit — the  noble  and  godlike  intellect  bestowed 
upon  them — in  fruitless  effort  to  prove  that  no  such 
thing  as  soul  or  spirit  exists.  The  doctrine  of  this 
class  of  philosophers  is,  that  the  soul  of  man,  in- 
stead of  being  a  substance  in  itself — instead  of  pos- 
sessing an  existence  distinct  from  that  of  the  body — 
is  a  mere  result  of  the  peculiar  bodily  organization. 
Their  theory  is,  that  "  the  bones,  muscles,  nerves, 
blood-vessels,  and  brain,  constitute  a  thinking  and 
feeling  machine — working  on  chemical  and  me- 
chanical principles."  Such  a  machine  as  is  here 
described,  when  four-footed,  is  a  brute;  when  a 
biped,  with  wings  and  feathers,  a  fowl;  and  when 
a  biped,  without  wings  or  feathers,  a  man.  Mar- 
velous discovery !  If  this  be  "  modern  science," 
what  is  modern  folly? 

This  summary  method  of  robbing  a  man  of  him- 
self, we  shall  subject  to  a  somewhat  rigid  analysis; 
and  the  more  so,  as  there  seems  to  be  a  specious 
plausibility  about  it,  and  many  are  disposed  to  con- 
cede to  it  as  a  scientific  deduction  of  great  force 
and  subtilty.  On  the  other  hand,  we  aver  that  it  is 
utterly  unwarranted  by  any  sound  induction  of 
facts;  nay,  further,  that  it  is  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  phenomena  of  mental  action,  or  with 
facts. 

1.  We  object,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  this 
specious  theory  solves  no  mystery  and  removes  no 
difficulty.  It,  at  most,  only  changes  tlie  ground  of 
diflSculty,  but  leaves  the  very  fact  seeking  solution 
as  mysterious  and  inexplicable  as  before.  If  the 
declaration,  that  "there  is  a  spirit  in  man,"  is  to 
be  rejected  because  it  is  mysterious  and  above  our 
comprehension,  we  submit  that  the  assumption  that 
these  phenomena  originate  in  the  physical  organi- 
zation of  our  bodies,  involves  a  mystery  equally 
inexplicable,  and  on  the  same  ground  must  also  be 
rejected.  If  we  can  not  upon  philosophical  princi- 
ples explain  the  origin  and  nature  of  mind,  still 
more  difficult  shall  we  find  the  task  of  explaining 
by  what  process  matter  may  become  endowed  with 
such  transcendent,  such  surprising  power. 

The  very  idea  that  organic  matter  could,  by  any 
possibility,  be  made  to  exhibit  such  surprising 
power,  is  a  supposition  too  absurd  to  be  received 
without  the  most  clear  and  indubitable  evidence. 
What  is  there  to  be  found  in  the  composition  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  or  in  their  organization. 
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that  would  lead  ufi  to  look  for  Uic  development  of 
thoiij^lil,  f(;clii)g,  or  conscienci;  in  tliein  ?  The  brain 
lias  Ikhmi  analyzed,  and,  in  some  instances,  water 
has  l)een  found  to  predominate — in  others,  carbon, 
liydrogen,  and  oxygen.*  Nay,  the  pineal  gland, 
that  interior  and  mysterious  organ  of  the  brain, 
supposed  by  Descartes,  and  many  pliilosophers 
after  liini,  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  has  been  ana- 
lyzed, and  the  result  was,  phosphate  of  lime  I  If 
the  brain  at  large  constitutes  the  soul,  then  the 
soul  is  only  a  peculiar  combination  of  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, oxygen,  etc.;  or  if  the  pineal  gland  consti- 
tute the  soul,  then  its  principal  element  is  phos- 
phate of  lime.  Something  truly  is  gained,  if  this 
wonderful  theory  be  true.  We  have  at  last  found 
out  what  the  soul  is.  And  when  the  wise  man 
again  inquires,  "Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  man?" 
these  sage  pliilosophers  may  respond,  "We!  it  is 
phosphate  of  lime."  But  what !  lias  a  peculiar  com- 
bination of  carbon  and  a  few  other  elemental  sub- 
stances or  simple  phosphate  of  lime  been  the 
cause — the  fons  et  origo — of  all  the  glorious  mani- 
festations of  intellect  that  have  been  made  among 
men  ?  Is  it  carbon  that  has  given  origin  to  the  cre- 
ations of  art?  Is  it  oxygen  that  blamed  out  in  the 
glaring  fires  of  eloquence?  Is  it  hydrogen  that 
soared  in  the  philosophy  of  Newton  and  sought, 
with  all-comprehending  grasp,  to  encircle  the  uni- 
verse of  God?  Was  it  phosphate  of  lime  that 
wove  the  garlands  of  poetry,  and  thus  touched  the 
tender  cords  of  human  sympathy,  taste,  and  senti- 
ment? The  idea  is  too  preposterous! — the  ab- 
surdity is  too  monstrous  !  Nay,  it  is  the  soul  only 
that  can  enable  us 

"To  rise  in  science  as  in  bliss; 
Initiate  in  the  mysteries  of  the  skies; 
To  read  creation,  read  its  migiity  plans — 
The  plan  and  execution  to  collate." 

2.  According  to  this  theory,  the  intellectual  power 
of  man  is  a  result  or  effect  of  his  bodily  organiza- 
tion, just  as  a  mechanical  force  is  acquired  by  the 
skillful  adaptation  of  machinery.  Now,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  the  machinery  which  origin- 
ates and  modifies  the  force  or  power;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  supposition,  that  the 
force,  which  is  the  mere  re'sult  or  effect  produced  by 
the  machinery,  could  exert  the  least  influence  over 
the  macliinery  itself.  There  is  a  physical  impossi- 
bility in  the  case.  And  so  it  must  be  with  man,  if 
this  theory  be  true.  If  the  mental  phenomena  be 
the  mere  result  or  force  engendered  by  bodily  or- 
ganization, that  phenomena  must  be  entirely  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  which  govern  the  physical  nature. 
Instead  of  acting  upon  or  exerting  any  influence 
over  our  bodies,  the  mind  will  be  acted  upon  and 
entirely  controlled — it  will  be  produced,  modified, 

*  One  hundred  parts  of  the  brain,  according  to  Vanquelin,  con- 
sist of— water  80;  albumen  7;  white  fatty  matter  4.53;  red  fatty 
matter  0.70;  osmazome  1.12;  phosphorus  1.5;  acids,  salts,  and 
sulphur  5.15.  According  to  Sass  and  Pfaff— -carbon  53.48;  hydro- 
gen 1G.89;  nitrogen  6.70;  oxygen  18.49;  fixed  salts  3.36;  phos- 
phorus 1.08. 


and,  in  (he  end,  destroyed  by  the  conditions  of  our 
physical  being.  But,  we  a^k,  is  the  mind  the  mere 
slave  of  our  material  bodies?  Rather,  does  it  not 
often  force  these  bodies  to  action,  even  against  the 
strong  instincts  of  our  nature?  Does  not  the  mind 
possess  a  strong  and  controlling  influence  over  our 
bodies?  How,  then,  can  it  be  a  mere  TesuU  or  effect 
of  bodily  organization,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  tlie  gross  absurdity  tliat  the  effect  may  control 
the  cause?  You  may,  with  as  much  consistency, 
suppose  that  the  hands  of  a  watch  or  clock  pro- 
duce the  motion  of  the  machinery. 

3.  But,  again:  this  theory  represents  the  soul  of 
man  as  "the  final  result  and  efflorescence  of  a  con- 
tinually refined  life  of  the  nerves;  or  that  reason 
and  will  are  nothing  but  the  organic  life  of  matter, 
which,  by  a  refined  process,  attains  the  power  of 
thinking  and  willing."  In  what  this  "  refined  proc- 
ess "  consists,  these  sage  philosophers  do  not  con- 
descend to  tell  us.  But  if  the  soul  be  made  thus 
dependent  upon  the  bodily  organization,  it  must 
follow  that  as  the  body  becomes  enfeebled  by  age  or 
disease,  the  mind  must  suffer  a  corresponding  debil- 
ity. But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  a 
large  number  of  those  distinguished  for  intellectual 
power,  have  possessed  but  feeble  and  emaciated 
frames.  The  history  of  all  men,  of  all  ages,  con- 
firms the  general  truth,  that  the  vigor  and  force  of 
intellect  depend  in  comparatively  but  a  slight  de- 
gree upon  the  corresponding  qualities  of  the  body. 
The  deep  mysteries  of  science  have  been  penetrated 
with  long-continued  and  devoted  toil,  even  while 
the  body  was  bowed  beneath  the  pressure  of  infirm- 
ity and  disease.  The  genius  of  poetry,  too,  has 
*uned  those  celestial  notes  and  strung  those  heav- 
enly lays  that  will  never  cease  to  touch,  for  high 
and  holy  purpose,  the  cords  of  human  sympathy, 
even  when  consumption's  pallid  hues  overspread 
the  dying  countenance.  Read  the  works  of  Rich- 
ard Watson;  trace  the  footsteps  of  his  giant  intel- 
lect on  every  page,  and  then  tell  me,  would  you 
have  expected  to  find  such  a  radiant,  godlike  intel- 
lect incased  in  so  sickly  and  feeble  a  habitation  of 
clay?  Nay,  "it  has  been  found  that  paralysis  has 
unnerved  and  unstrung  the  whole  system,  and  yet  the 
mind  of  man  has  remained  unscathed.  I  will  quote  . 
a  case;  that  of  the  celebrated,  the  witty,  and  the 
clever  diplomatist,  Talleyrand.  His  body  was  in  a 
most  wretched,  diseased,  and  distressed  condition 
one  can  conceive;  and  yet  the  subtilty,  and  the  j 
wisdom,  and  the  skill,  and  the  talent,  and  the  pen- 
etration of  that  diplomatist,  are  allowed  to  have 
remained,  to  his  last  moments,  unequaled.  I  may 
also  refer  to  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift.  It  was 
said  that  before  he  died,  his  body  was  a  moving 
tomb;  and  yet  his  mind  was  as  vigorous  as  in  his 
earlier  years."  How  often,  when  the  body  is  pros- 
trated by  disease,  enfeebled  in  all  its  energies,  has 
the  mind,  instead  of  partaking  of  the  body's  weak- 
ness, retained  all  its  energy  and  power !  The  pow- 
ers of  memory  have  been  unaff"ected,  the  percep- 
tions have  been  clear  and  distinct,  and  reason  has 
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retained  undoubted  supremacy  upon  its  throne. 
Naj,  ho-w  often,  while  the  body  was  in  the  last 
stages  of  dissolution,  when  it  possessed  not  a  sin- 
gle capability  entire,  has  the  mind  blazed  up  with 
unwonted  luster,  and  put  forth  unaccustomed  en- 
ergy. The  philosophic  and  eloquent  Dr.  Fisk, 
while  in  a  dying  state,  exclaimed,  "I  now  feel  a 
strength  of  soul  and  an  energy  of  mind,  which  this 
body,  though  afflicted  and  pained,  can  not  impair. 
The  soul  has  an  energy  of  its  own;  and  so  far  from 
my  body  pressing  ray  soul  down  to  the  dust,  I  feel 
as  if  ray  soul  had  almost  power  to  raise  the  body 
upward  and  bear  it  away." 

Such  phenomena  as  these  are  utterly  inexplica- 
ble on  any  such  theory  as  that  which  regards  the 
raind  merely  as  the  result  of  physical  organization. 
4.  But  let  us  pursue  this  infidel  theory  still  fur- 
ther; let  us  grapple  with  it  on  its  own  ground;  let 
us  endeavor,  by  a  consideration  of  our  physical  econ- 
omy, especially  our  nervous  organization,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  mind  and  brain  are  synonymous. 

To  utterly  disprove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remark  that  the  brain  may  be  diseased  while  the 
intellectual   capability  is   unaffected.      The   brain 
has  often  been  extensively  diseased,  without  the 
phenomena  of  raind  being  affected  in  any  sensible 
degree.      The   annals   of  medical   science   abound 
with  such  instances,  authenticated  by  the  highest 
authority.     Dr.  Moore  says  of  the  experiments  of 
M.  Flouren,  that  "they  prove  that  the  brain  may 
be  destroyed,  to  a  large  extent,  in  any  direction, 
without  destroying  any  of  the  functions  of  mind." 
Morgagni    and    Haller,    distinguished   anatomists, 
claim  to  have  ascertained,  by  a  wide  induction  of 
facts,  that  every  part  of  the  brain  has  been  found 
to  be  destroyed  or  disorganized,  in  one  instance  or 
another,  while  yet  the  individuals  have  not  been 
deprived  of  raind,  or  even  affected  in  their  intel- 
lectual powers.     We  do  not  raean  that  the  whole 
brain  has  been  destroyed  in  any  one  individual,  and 
that  intellectual  life  still  remained;  but  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  brain  in  one  instance,  and  a  different 
portion  in  another  instance,  and  so  on,  till  the  ag- 
gregate would  embrace  every  organic  portion  of 
the  brain.     As   an   illustration.   Dr.  Abercrombie 
mentions  the  case  of  a  lady,  one  entire  half  of  whose 
brain  was  reduced  to  a  mass  of  disease;  and  yet 
she  retained  her  faculties  to  the  last,  and  had  been 
enjoying  herself  at  a  convivial  party  only  a  few 
hours  before  her  sudden   death.     A  man  is  raen- 
tioned  by  Dr.  Ferrier,  who  died  very  suddenly,  re- 
taining all  his  faculties  till  the  very  moment  of  dis- 
solution; but  on  examining  his   head,  the  whole 
right  hemisphere  of  the  brain  was  found  destroyed 
by  suppuration. 

Numerous  examples  might  be  brought  forward 
from  the  mournful  catalogue  of  human  accidents 
and  infirmities;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  us, 
in  the  clear  light  of  demonstration,  that  though  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  generally  are  the  ap- 
pointed organs  through  which  the  mind  communi- 
cates with  the  material  world,  yet  that  mind  pos- 
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sesses  an  existence  and  a  power  of  action  independ- 
ent of  and  superior  to  its  earthly  habitation. 

There  is  still  another  absurdity  in  which  this 
physical  theory  of  mind  would  involve  us,  when 
we  apply  to  it  the  facts  of  science  just  elicited. 
Now,  if,  according  to  this  theory,  the  brain  consti- 
tutes the  mind,  then,  when  a  man  has  lost  half  his 
brain  he  has  lost  half  his  mind.  But  it  will  be  ob- 
jected, perhaps,  that  the  brain  is  a  double  organ, 
and  that  each  j)art  is  possessed  of  full  and  separate 
power  of  action.  If  the  objector  admits  that  the 
brain  is  an  organ  or  instrument,  then  he  must  also 
concede  that  it  is  an  organ  or  instrument  made  for 
something  else,  that  is,  for  the  soul  to  use,  and  he 
thus  gives  up  the  whole  ground  of  controversy;  or 
he  must  take  refuge  in  the  gross  absurdity,  that  the 
organ  uses  itself.  We  leave  him  to  choose  which- 
ever horn  of  the  dilemma  he  pleases.  But  does  the 
objector  assert  that  the  brain  constitutes  the  mind; 
and  yet,  that  it  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  parts, 
each  fully  capable  of  performing  all  the  functions 
usually  attributed  to  mind?  Then  must  he  also 
admit  that  the  person  who  possesses  both  these 
parts — that  is,  has  a  whole  brain — possesses  two 
minds !  Such  are  some  of  the  absurdities  into 
which  men  fall,  when,  refusing  the  revelation  from 
God,  which  only  can  solve  the  problem  and  the 
mystery  of  human  life,  they  attempt  to  carve  out 
for  themselves  something  more  congenial  to  their 
own  pride  and  self-complacency,  than  the  simple 
3'et  profound  philosophy  of  the  Bible. 

5.  But,  again:  "I  appeal  to  the  consciousness  of 
every  individual,  that  he  feels  a  power  within  him 
totally  distinct  from  any  function  of  the  body. 
What  other  conception  than  this  can  he  form  of 
that  power  by  which  he  recalls  the  past  and  pro- 
vides for  the  future;  by  which  he  ranges  uncon- 
trolled from  world  to  world,  and  from  system  to 
system;  surveys  the  works  of  all- creating  power, 
and  rises  to  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  Cause? 
To  what  function  of  matter  shall  he  liken  that 
principle,  by  Avhich  he  loves  and  fears,  joys  and 
sorrows;  by  which  he  is  elated  by  hope,  excited  by 
enthusiasm,  or  sunk  into  the  horrors  of  despair  ? 
These  changes  also  he  feels,  in  many  instances,  to 
be  equally  independent  of  impressions  from  with- 
out, and  of  the  condition  of  his  bodily  frame.  In 
the  most  peaceful  state  of  every  corporeal  function, 
passion,  remorse,  or  anguish  may  rage  within;  and 
while  the  body  is  racked  with  the  most  frightful 
diseases,  the  mind  may  repose  in  tranquillity  and 
hope."  We  pause  here  to  inquire.  What  do  all 
these  things  teach  us?  Evidently,  that  "  there  is  a 
spirit  in  man." 

6.  We  raight  go  further  and  throng  fact  upon 
fact,  to  show  the  independent  existence  of  our  spir- 
itual nature;  but  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with 
one  additional  illustration. 

The  science  of  chemistry  has  succeeded  in  .ana- 
lyzing the  composition  of  raan's  physical  nature. 
It  has  discovered  the  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  the  proportions  in  which  each  is  mixed 
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to  form  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  It  can  com- 
pound these  elements  again;  but  man  it  has  not,  can 
not  form.  Nor  can  it,  even  b}'  the  most  refined  and 
delicate  process,  impart  animal  life  to  the  smallest 
organic  existence.  Upon  this  point  the  experiments 
of  philosophv  liave  been  utterly  at  fault.  "Who  can 
snatch  from  the  altar  of  the  living  God  the  Prome- 
thean fire,  that  breathes  life  and  animation  into  the 
inanimate  clod  of  clay?  Let  foolliardy  infidelity 
blush  at  its  empty  boasting,  and  cease  its  clamorous 
self-applause,  till  it  has  solved  the  mysterious  and 
awful  problem,  "What  is  life  ?" 
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NUMBEE  I. 

MARIA'S    GRAVE. 

PART     I  . 

"  It  is  the  penalty  of  all  that  breathe 
To  suffer  grief:  there's  none  that  doth  escape — 
This  world  is  full  of  mourners." 

At  a  moderate  distance  from  the  Sussex  coast, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  there  is 
a  lovely  village,  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  present- 
ing to  the  eye  of  the  traveler  many  picturesque 
beauties.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile;  and  the 
hop-gardens  which  abound  in  the  neighborhood, 
have  often  attracted  the  gaze  of  strangers.  The 
cottages  of  the  peasantry  also  present  an  interest- 
ing appearance;  their  white-washed  walls  being 
mostly  covered  with  woodbine  and  honeysuckle. 
Every  object,  indeed,  in  this  delightful  spot,  exhib- 
its the  appearance  of  rural  elegance  and  simplicity. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  village,  between  an  avenue 
of  trees,  there  is  a  green  lane  leading  to  a  little  em- 
inence, on  which  stands  the  church,  whose  Gothic 
tower  is  partially  covered  with  ivy.  From  the  bur- 
ial-ground, in  which  the  sacred  edifice  is  inclosed, 
there  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  waters  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  On  several  occasions,  I  have  sat  on 
some  "moldering  heap,"  in  this  little  cemetery,  for 
the  purpose  of  inhaling  the  pure  sea-breezes,  and 
of  feasting  my  eyes  on  the  blue  expanse,  while  the 
western  sun  has  been  gradually  sinking  beneath 
the  ocean  wave. 

The  first  time  that  I  visited  this  quiet  resting- 
place  of  the  dead,  was  in  the  summer  of  18 — . 
The  day  was  lovely;  and  though  the  sun  poured 
his  scorching  beams  on  the  parched  and  thirsty 
earth,  the  air  was,  in  some  degree,  tempered  by  the 
cooling  breeze  which  blew  from  the  "vasty  deep.'.' 
I  rambled  through  the  church-yard,  occasion^y 
pausing  to  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  various 
tombstones— many  of  them  of  a  remote  age.  There 
was  one,  however,  of  recent  date,  inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  "  Maria ,  who  departed  this  life  in 


the  nineteenth  year  of  her  age."     The  following 
line  was  also  carved  on  the  stone: 

"She  sparkled,  was  exhaled,  and  went  to  heaven." 
Though  there  was  nothing  in  the  inscription  to  ex- 
cite a  more  than  ordinary  impression,  yet  the  early 
age  at  which  the  deceased  had  been  called  away, 
and  the  affecting  line  which  was  appended  as  an 
epitaph,  brought  to  my  recollection  one  whom  I  had 
formerly  known,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  youth 
and  beauty,  had  prematurely  sickened  and  died. 
While  I  stood  pensively  musing  at  the  grave  of 
Maria,  a  young  man,  respectably  attired,  made  his 
appearance.  Absorbed  in  a  train  of  reflections, 
which  this  simple  record  has  so  involuntaiily  called 
forth  in  my  own  mind,  I  did  not  notice  the  stranger 
till  he  was  close  to  the  grave.  He  seemed  to  feel  a 
peculiar  interest  in  visiting  this  melancholy  spot;  for 
I  observed  the  moisture  filling  his  eyes,  as  he  gazed 
on  the  green  turf.  This  led  me  to  suppose  that  he 
had  been  acquainted  with  Maria — probably  related 
to  her — and  I  sincerely  hoped  he  would  be  able  to 
communicate  some  particulars  respecting  her  his- 
tory. In  this  I  was  not  disappointed;  for  after  the 
interchange  of  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  mutabil- 
ity of  earthly  possessions,  and  the  importance  of 
securing  a  hope  of  a  more  enduring  inheritance — 
even  a  heavenly  one — he  gave  me,  in  substance,  the 
following  account: 

Maria,  he  said,  was  a  native  of  this  secluded  vil- 
lage, and  among  its  romantic  beauties  had  passed 
her  life's  brief  day.  She  had  an  only  brother,  called 
Henry,  almost  two  years  older  than  herself.  They 
were  seldom  separated;  for  they  loved  each  other 
with  the  tenderest  affection.  At  an  early  age  they 
were  deprived  of  both  their  parents,  the  father  dy- 
ing in  the  space  of  a  month  after  the  remains  of  his 
partner  had  been  committed  to  the  dust.  When 
these  distressing  bereavements  took  place,  Maria 
had  just  attained  her  fifteenth  year. 

Thus,  in  the  very  morning  of  life,  the  brother 
and  sister  found  themselves  to  be  orphans,  without 
a  single  relation  to  counsel  them,  and  almost  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  support.  But  they  had  a 
Father  in  heaven  who  cared  for  them.  To  him 
they  looked  for  protection;  for  they  had  been 
early  taught  to  love  and  fear  God.  And  he  who 
feedeth  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry,  raised 
them  up  friends  to  shield  them  from  poverty  and 
want. 

A  benevolent  lady,  who  had  long  resided  in  the 
neighborhood,  received  Maria  into  her  house,  treated 
her  as  a  member  of  her  own  family,  and,  till  the 
day  of  her  death,  watched  over  her  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  mother.  Provision  was  also  made  for 
Henry.  Having  already  spent  several  years  of  his 
life  at  an  excellent  academy,  his  education  was  re- 
spectable; and  a  gentleman  who  kept  a  boarding- 
school  in  the  village,  engaged  him  as  an  assistant 
in  his  establishment. 

Thus,  in  the  time  of  their  eKtreraity,  and  when 
their  future  prospects  appeared  dark  and  cloudy, 
the  sunshine  of  hope  began  to  illumine  their  path. 
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and  both  brother  and  sister  found  a  comfortable 
home  in  the  place  of  their  nativity. 

For  about  tweh'e  months  Henry  was  happy  and 
contented  in   his  new  situation.      The  hours  ap- 
peared to  glide  away  with  down  upon  their  wings. 
No  untoward  circumstance  had,  as  yet,  occurred  to 
ruffle  his  peace,  or  disturb  his  tranquillity.     He  was 
respected  by  his  master,  and  much  beloved  by  the 
pupils  committed  to  his  charge.     But  now  a  change 
took  place,  which  proved  fatal  to  his  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations.    His   master's  son,  who  had  been,  for 
more  than  two  years,  tutor  in  a  large  school  in  a 
populous  town,  returned  home,  having  been  dis- 
missed from  his  situation  for  some  dereliction  of 
duty.     He  was  a  youth  of  strong  passions,  and  of 
an  overbearing  disposition.     His   turbulent  spirit, 
which  he  took  no  pains  to  control,  soon  began  to 
show  itself  in  persecuting  the  unoffending  orphan. 
For  a  time,  the  latter  endured  it  without  complain- 
ing, and  patiently  submitted  to  a  series  of  petty 
annoyances,  rather  than   relinquish  his  situation. 
But  the  crisis  soon  came.     Henry  was  one  morning 
seated  at  his  desk,  preparing 'themes  for  his  schol- 
ars, when  his  cruel  tormentor  made  his  appearance. 
He  was  in  an  unusually  ill  humor,  as  if  some  re- 
cent occurrence  had  soured  his  temper.     He  began 
to  animadvert  on  Henry's  management  of  the  school, 
and  to  find  fault  with  his  general  arrangements. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  boys,  he  called  him  a 
blockhead.     Henry  could   endure   this    no   longer. 
His  spirit  was  roused,  the  color  came  into  his  face, 
and  casting  on  his  persecutor  a  look  of  ineffable 
scorn,  his  first  impulse  was  to  fell  the  insulter  to 
the  earth.    But  his  uplifted  arm  was  providentially 
arrested  by  the  schoolmaster,  who,  at  that  moment, 
had  entered  the  room.     Finding  it  to  be  impossible 
to  remain  under  the  same  roof  with  one  so  ungov- 
ernable in  his  temper,  he  bade  a  hasty  adieu  to  his 
master,  and  sought  an  interview  with  his  beloved 
sister.     She  wept  at  the  recital  of  her  brother's 
wrongs,  and  entreated  him  to  commit  his  cause  into 
the  hands  of  God. 

"But  w^hat  am  I  to  do,  Maria?"  he  cried  in  a 
desponding  tone;  "I  am  without  the  means  of  sup- 
port." 

"Know  you  not,  Henry,"  said  the  pious  girl, 
"  that  God  has  promised  to  be  a  father  to  the  father- 
less? Trust  in  him,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  in  a 
short  time,  some  providential  door  will  be  opened." 
"  But,  my  sweet  sister,  though  God  has  promised 
to  be  a  present  help  in  time  of  need,  he  will  only 
help  those  who  help  themselves.  And  as  there  is 
no  prospect  of  meeting  with  a  situation  here,  I  am 
resolved  to  seek  one  in  London." 

At  this  suggestion  the  countenance  of  Maria  sud- 
denly became  pale,  and  lier  tears  flowed  afresh. 
She  conjured  him  to  abandon  such  an  idea,  and  not 
to  think  of  leaving  her.  Her  entreaties,  liowevcr, 
were  vain;  and  on  the  next  morning,  after  weeping 
an  adieu  to  his  beloved  sister,  Henry  left  his  native 
village  for  tlie  gay  metropolis. 

Slow  passed  the  lingering  hours  of  that  melan- 


choly day,  as  Maria  sat  in  the  solitude  of  her  apart- 
ment musing  on  her  absent  brother,  whom  she  be- 
gan seriously  to  apprehend  slie  might  never  see 
again.  And  this  notion  was  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  conviction  of  the  delicate  §tate  of  her  health, 
which  sometimes  led  her  to  think  that  she  should 
not  long  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  world. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  week,  she  received  a  letter 
from  him — a  welcome  letter — couched  in  language 
the  most  affectionate.  It  informed  her  that  he  had 
already  obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  respecta- 
ble house,  with  a  competent  salary;  that  his  health 
was  good;  and  that  the  only  interruption  to  his 
happiness  was  the  absence  of  his  sweet  sister.  He 
indulged  the  hope,  however,  at  no  distant  period, 
of  paying  her  a  visit. 

This  first  communication  from  her  brother  was 
perused  by  Maria  with  tears  of  gratitude.  And 
from  this  time  she  became  more  reconciled  to  the 
separation,  especially  as  there  appeared  to  be  a  pros- 
pect of  their  meeting  again.  For  the  first  six  months 
from  the  time  of  his  departure,  she  continued  to 
hear  from  him  almost  every  week.  But  his  cor- 
respondence was  at  length  abruptly  terminated. 
From  some  mysterious  cause,  which  she  did  not 
live  to  hear  explained,  she  never  afterward  received 
a  letter  from  him.  This  preyed  upon  her  spirits, 
and  greatly  tended  to  strengthen  the  malady  which 
was  hastening  her  to  an  untimely  grave.  Weeks 
and  months  rolled  away,  but  still  she  received  no 
tidings.  She  wrote  to  his  employers,  and  received 
an  answer  stating  that  he  had  been  dismissed  from 
their  service,  and  that  they  were  utterly  ignorant 
as  to  his  present  abode. 
*  *■  *  *  *  * 

Sweetly  rose  the  summer  sun  on  a  cloudless 
morning  in  July,  tipping  the  summits  of  the  dis- 
tant hills  with  his  orient  light,  when  the  lovely 
Maria,  with  her  head  reclining  on  her  dying  pillow, 
thus  addressed  the  benevolent  lady  who  had  been 
so  kind  to  her,  both  in  sickness  and  in  health,  and 
who  now  sat,  bathed  in  tears,  by  the  side  of  the 
bed:  "I  feel  the  hand  of  death  is  upon  me.  I  con- 
fess it  is  hard  to  leave  you,  for  you  have  been  to 
me  more  than  a  mother.  But  I  feel  comforted  with 
the  assurance  that  our  parting  is  but  brief.  "We 
shall  soon  meet  again  in  a  brighter  world!" 

Then,  pointing  with  her  taper  finger  to  the  rising 
sun,  whose  earliest  beams  began  to  illuminate  the 
chamber  of  death,  she  thus  continued:  "  That  glo- 
rious orb  is  beautiful  to  behold;  but  the  brightness 
of  my  Father's  glory  is  infinitely  more  transcend- 
ent.   I  shall  see  him  face  to  face." 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  said  the  pious  woman,  "and  I 
rejoice  to  know  that  such  consolation  is  yours;  that 
you  possess  a  liope  that  mukcth  not  ashamed.  The 
recollection  of  your  triumphant  departure  will 
serve  to  cheer  the  few  solitary  years  that  I  may  be 
spared  to  see,  before  I  am  called  to  join  the  spirit 
of  my  foster-child  in  glory." 

For  several  minutes  the  poor  invalid  lay  still, 
overcome  by  the  exertion  of  speaking.     The  silence 
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of  death  appeared  to  have  scaled  her  lips,  but  still 
she  brojithed.  Her  thoughts  were  upon  heaven, 
and  upon  lier  beloved  parents,  whom  hhe  anticipa- 
ted meeting  there.     And  then 

•♦She  tliouKhl  of  Henry!  might  she  live 
One  parting  word  to  «ay — one  kiss  to  give? 
Might  life's  decaying  lamp  just  faintly  bum, 
That  she  at  once  might  welcome  his  return, 
And  bid  farewell  forever?     That  was  all 
She  wished  on  earth." 

Casting  an  anxious  look  on  her  aged  benefactress, 
she  at  length  sighed,  "O  that  I  could  have  an  as- 
surance of  meeting  Henry  there!" 

"  My  dear  Maria,  be  composed.  Though  his  fate 
is  at  present  unknown,  I  hope,  if  still  living,  the 
providence  of  God  will  continue  to  watch  over 
him." 

"  When  I  am  gone — and  I  feel  my  hour  is  come — 
should  you  ever  see  my  poor  brother — " 

Here  the  expiring  saint  was  overcome-^the  current 
of  life  was  ebbing  fast — her  eyes  became  glazed, 
and  with  her  last  breath  she  whispered,  "  Tell  him 
my  dying  lips  pronounced  his  name !" 

The  struggle  was  over — her  heart  ceased  to  beat, 
and  her  spirit  soared  to  heaven. 

PART     II. 

"That  heart  hath  sinned — hath  suffered,  but  thy  balm 
Hath  healed  the  wounded  breast,  and  bade  a  calm 
Be  on  its  heavings." 

Having  recorded,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the 
early  decease  of  the  amiable  Maria,  it  is  now  time 
to  return  to  Henry.  He  arrived  in  London  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  and  while  perambu- 
lating the  crowded  streets  of  this  vast  emporium, 
was  powerfully  struck  with  its  noise  and  bustle,  as 
compared  with  the  stillness  and  monotony  of  his 
native  village.  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  with  its 
mighty  dome;  the  Monument,  tapering  toward  the 
clouds;  and  especially  the  magnitude  of  the  Thames, 
with  the  numerous  vessels  floating  on  its  unruffled 
bosom,  astonished  and  delighted  him.  But  his  first 
and  great  object  was  to  seek  employment.  In  this 
he  was  very  assiduous;  and  though  for  several  days 
his  applications  were  unsuccessful,  he  was  not  dis- 
couraged, having,  as  he  supposed,  a  sufficiency  of 
money  to  defray  his  expenses  for  several  weeks. 
At  length  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation  as 
nnderclerk  in  a  warehouse  in  the  borough,  at  a 
moderate  salary.  His  pleasing  address,  his  compe- 
tent abilities,  and,  above  all,  his  strict  integrity, 
gradually  Tvon  upon  his  employers,  and  for  several 
months  he  felt  at  home  in  his  new  sphere  of  labor. 
His  salary  was  also  increased;  and  here  he  might 
have  remained  for  many  years,  respected  and  ca- 
ressed, had  he  not,  in  an  evil  hour,  listened  to  the 
"  counsel  of  the  ungodlv." 

He  had  procured  comfortable  lodgings  in  the 
Kent  Road.  An  attorney's  clerk  had  also  taken 
apartments  under  the  same  roof.  This  man,  who 
was  several  years  older  than  Henry,  was  of  an  affa- 
ble disposition.     He  had  read  much,  and  appeared 


to  possess  an  intelligent  mind.  But  he  wa.s  an  un- 
bcliever.  He  regarded  tlje  word  of  God  aw  the  cun- 
ning work  of  man — a  cunningly  devised  fable.  Yet 
in  his  conversation  he  was  pleasing  and  insinua- 
ting. There  was  a  nalrett — an  openness  in  bis 
manner  of  giving  expression  to  his  sentiments, 
wliich  appeared  to  deprive  them  of  their  venom;  so 
tliat,  in  spite  of  his  convictions,  Henry  began  to 
esteem  his  society.  Alas !  he  saw  not  the  gulf  into 
which  he  was  about  to  plunge.  He  had  not  suflS- 
cient  experience  of  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human 
heart  to  guard  against  its  fallacious  developments, 
nor  fixedness  of  purpose  sufficient  to  eschew  the 
secret  poison,  which,  being  administered  under  the 
mask  of  friendship,  was  insidiously  undermining 
his  moral  principles.  He  too  credulously  listened 
to  the  sophistical  reasonings  of  his  new  associate. 
The  consequence  was,  the  pernicious  tenets  of  infi- 
delity, which  the  latter  had  so  fearlessly  advocated, 
began  to  operate  on  his  unsuspecting  mind,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  deluded  Henry  professed  to  be  a 
convert  to  his  opinions  ! 

A  change  of  creed  flaturally  led  to  a  change  of 
conduct — and  a  fearful  change  it  proved.  Having 
sacrificed  the  principles  which  he  had  imbibed  from 
the  oracles  of  truth,  and  which  had  hitherto  re- 
strained him  from  many  vicious  practices,  he  be- 
came the  voluntary  dupe  of  his  corrupt  incli- 
nations. 

From  this  time  Henry  and  his  fellow-lodger  be- 
came almost  inseparable  companions.  They  gener- 
ally spent  their  evenings  at  a  neighboring  inn, 
where  they  usually  met  with  a  number  of  kindred 
spirits.  At  first  Henry  was  shocked  at  their  impi- 
ous language  and  blasphemous  expressions.  Night 
after  night,  while  seated  in  that  synagogue  of  Satan, 
surrounded  by  these  skeptical  declaimers,  he  heard 
the  religion  which  he  had  been  instructed  to  vener- 
ate, slandered  and  reviled;  and  the  name  of  the 
Redeemer,  which  he  had  been  early  taught  to  love, 
treated  with  profaneness  and  derision  I  The  qualms 
of  conscience,  however,  which  he  at  first  experi- 
enced, on  his  initiation  into  the  hellish  school,  and 
which  rendered  even  those  nocturnal  orgies  dis- 
tressing to  his  soul,  gradually  wore  away.  He  en- 
deavored to  throw  ofi"  all  the  restraints  of  moral  ob- 
ligation, and  to  persuade  himself  that  the  Bible  was 
not  true,  in  order  that  he  might  be  relieved  from 
the  fear  of  future  retribution,  which  a  belief  in  its 
sacred  pages  had  hitherto  kept  alive  in  his  mind. 

He  thus  cast  away  the  fear  of  God,  abandoned 
himself  to  intemperance,  and  neglected  the  duties 
of  his  office.  The  result  may  be  conjectured.  His 
employers,  after  exercising  much  forbearance,  dis- 
missed him  from  their  service. 

Thus,  after  a  residence  of  eighteen  months  in  the 
metropolis,  he  found  himself  without  employment, 
and  not  possessing  a  shilling  in  the  world  !  Day 
after  day  he  wandered  about  the  streets  of  the  city 
in  quest  of  a  situation,  but  without  success.  His 
boasted  courage  forsook  him,  and  hope  died  in  his 
bosom.     Starvation  began  to  stare  him  in  the  face. 
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and  he  now  experienced  the  insufficiency  of  his  in- 
dependent theory  to  support  him  amidst  the  horrors 
which  were  thickening  around  him,  or  to  dissipate 
the  gloom  which  was  gathering  over  his  troubled 
spirit.  In  his  distress  he  importuned  his  infidel 
associates  for  help.  Bu  t  they  only  laughed  at  his 
downcast  countenance.  In  vain  he  pleaded  that  he 
was  destitute  of  food,  and  that  for  nearly  a  month 
he  had  only  been  pre  served  from  actual  want  by 
parting  with  some  articles  of  apparel  which  he 
could  ill  spare.  Thus  the  very  men  who  had  been 
the  instruments  of  accelerating  his  fall,  contem- 
plated, without  a  pang  of  remorse,  the  ruined  hopes 
and  blighted  prospects  of  their  unsuspecting  victim. 

Muttering  a  curse  on  the  heads  of  the  unfeeling 
wretches,  he  abandoned  their  society  forever,  and 
resolved  to  make  another  effort  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. This  effort  waS  crowned  with  success.  He 
became  engaged  as  a  writing-master  in  a  school  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Here 
also  he  might  have  done  well,  and  have  redeemed 
his  character;  but  with  returning  prosperity  he  re- 
lapsed into  his  intemperate  habits.  And  one  even- 
ing, on  returning  from  a  public  house,  at  a  late 
hour,  he  became  quarrelsome  with  some  passengers 
in  the  street.  He  was  arrested  by  a  policeman, 
whom,  in  the  frenzy  of  the  moment,  he  struck. 
For  this  offense,  which  was  clearly  proved  against 
him,  he  was  committed  to  prison  for  six  weeks. 

It  was  during  his  incarceration  in  the  jail,  that 
he  was  effectually  awakened  to  all  the  horrors  of 
his  real  situation.  The  Holy  Spirit,  whom  he  had 
so  long  and  so  grievously  insulted,  began  to  operate 
upon  his  mind.  His  sins  appeared  before  his  star- 
tled imagination  in  terrible  array.  His  rebellious 
spirit  was  humbled,  and,  like  the  heart-broken  pub- 
lican in  the  Gospel,  he  smote  upon  his  breast, 
scarcely  daring  to  lift  his  eyes  to  heaven.  Such 
was  the  agony  of  his  mind,  that  for  several  nights 
be  dared  not  close  his  eyes  in  sleep  lest  he  should 
wake  in  everlasting  burnings.  But  though  he  had 
awfully  sinned — though  he  had  joined  with  infidels 
and  scoffers  in  making  a  jest  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion— his  case  was  not  desperate;  he  was  not  be- 
yond the  reach  of  mercy.  The  blood  of  sprinkling, 
which  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel, 
had  lost  none  of  its  efficacy.  And  when  the  peni- 
tent youth  was  at  length  enabled  to  plead  that  blood, 
and  to  exercise  faith  in  the  only  Savior,  he  expe- 
rienced that  though  his  sins  had  been  as  "scarlet," 
they  were  now  "white  as  snow."  Peace  was  im- 
parted to  liis  unhappy  bosom,  and  while  rejoicing 
in  tlie  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  the  walls  of  his 
prison  seeracd  to  respond  to  his  songs  of  thanks- 
giving. 

When  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  was  expired, 
he  resolved  to  return,  without  delay,  to  the  place 
of  his  birth,  that  he  might  again  enjoy  the  society 
of  his  beloved  sister,  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so 
cruelly  slighted.  He  accordingly  left  London,  the 
scene  of  his  vices  and  his  sufferings,  and  beheld, 
Avitlioi'.t  regret,  its   splendid  columns   receding  in 


the   distance.      He   traveled    on   foot,   not    having 
money  sufficient  for  the  coach-fare. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  afternoon,  toward  the  close 
of  autumn,  when  he  arrived  in  the  suburbs  of  his 
native  village.  And  0  what  pleasurable  emotions 
pervaded  his  bosom,  as  he  once  more  gazed  on  the 
green  meadows  and  purple  hills,  over  which  he 
had  often  rambled  in  his  boyish  days,  accompanied 
by  his  little  sister  !  Though  faint  with  fatigue,  and 
ready  to  sink  from  the  effects  of  his  long  journey, 
the  sight  of  these  well-known  objects  seemed,  for  a 
moment,  to  inspire  him  with  new  vigor.  His  path 
to  the  village  lay  through  the  church-yard;  and  as 
he  hurried  along,  his  eye  glanced  on  a  tombstone 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  path,  and  which  appeared 
to  have  been  recently  placed  there.  On  a  nearer 
approach  he  recognized  the  name  of  his  sister. 
Scarcely  believing  what  his  eyes  assured  him  was 
true,  he  read  the  inscription  again  and  again,  till, 
completely  overcome  by  the  violence  of  his  emo- 
tions, he  fell  senseless  on  the  grave.  When  restored 
to  consciousness,  he  found  himself  lying  on  a  bed 
in  the  house  of  the  benevolent  lady,  who  had  been 
as  a  mother  to  poor  Maria.  This  excellent  woman 
had  not  suffered  a  day  to  pass  since  the  interment 
of  the  lovely  orphan,  without  visiting  her  grave. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  visits  that  she  discovered 
the  returned  wanderer  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
She  promptly  procured  help  and  had  him  conveyed 
to  her  own  house,  where  he  remained  for  .several 
weeks  a  prey  to  the  most  cutting  rebukes  of  con- 
science. A  short  time  previously  the  schoolmas- 
ter had  died,  and  his  rebelfious  son,  who  had  be- 
come disgusted  with  the  solitude  of  a  country  life, 
had  removed  to  a  distant  town.  When  the  health 
and  spirits  of  Henry  had  become,  in  some  de- 
gree, recruited,  he  succeeded  in  reestablishing  the 
school;  and  by  unwearied  attention  to  its  duties,  as 
well  as  by  the  consistency  of  his  moral  deport- 
ment, he  secured  the  respect  and  support  of  his 
neighbors. 

Such  were  the  affecting  particulars  communica- 
ted to  me  by  the  stranger  at  the  grave  of  Maria. 

During  the  recital  my  companion  wept  much, 
and  several  times  paused  in  his  narrative,  to  wipe 
away  the  tears  which  ever  and  anon  started  into 
his  eyes.  But  he  was  now  calm  and  composed,  as 
if  the  mere  relation  had  brought  a  temporary  relief 
to  his  mind. 

"  Then  Henry  is  still  in  the  village  ?"  I  remarked. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  he  dwells  in  yonder 
cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village." 

It  was  a  beautiful  cottage,  with  a  pleasant  gar- 
den in  front.  Its  amber-colored  walls  were  par- 
tially concealed  by  the  honeysuckle  and  tlie  vine. 
The  roof  was  thatched  and  nearly  overrun  by  the 
mantling  ivy,  while  the  little  windows  reflected  the 
golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

"Before  leaving  this  interesting  locality,"  I  ob- 
served, •'  it  would  afford  me  ranch  pleasure  to  see 
the  brother  of  Maria.  His  history  has  produced  a 
peculiar  interest  in  my  mind." 
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TO   F.   WERNER,  COMPOSER   OF   MUSIC 


"  Tlicn  your  wish   has  Ik'oii   already  gratified," 
Haid  my  comj)ani<)n;  "  I  am  Henry!     In  me  you  be- 
Jiold  tlie  brollier  of  Maria!     My  course  of  existence 
lias  iiid('(!d  \)Vi-n  deeply  checkered.     My  dream  of 
romance  lias  j)a.sK(.'d  away;  and  for  me  the  poetry 
of  life  \H  forever  at  an  end.     The  recollections  of 
the   past  continue  to  inibitter  my  solitary  hours; 
and  the  objects  which  I  conten)j)Iated  in  my  early 
days  with  the  -svarmest  enthusiasm,  have  lost  their 
power  to  soothe  or  j)lease  me.     I  feel  alone  in  the 
world.     1'hough  still  in  the  spring  of  life,  the  sun 
of  my  earthly  liopes   has   set;  and  I  am   looking 
through  the  dim  twilight  of  this  world  to  a  'morn- 
ing without  clouds,'  and  to  a  kingdom  of  unfading 
glory,  where  I  shall  again  behold  my  adored  Maria, 
and  join   my  sainted  parents  in  the  paradise  of 
God." 


TO  P.  WERNER,  COMPOSER  OF  MUSIC. 


BT    MRS.    M,    J.    A.    KELLET. 


O'ee  the  broad  Atlantic's  wave, 
Thou  didst  many  a  danger  brave — 
Seek  this  free  and  happy  land, 
From  thy  far-off  "father-land." 
Gladly  we  thy  welcome  sing, 
For  thou  dost  Euterpe  bring. 
Music  is  a  thing  I  love. 
Such  as  the  lone  turtle-dove 
Softly  falters  from  his  tongue. 
The  green  cypress  boughs  among. 
Thou  hast  heard  my  plaintive  lay — 
Didst  thou  feel  its  echo,  say, 
Sound  in  thy  melodious  soul  ? 
O'er  thy  harp-strings  gently  roll  ? 
Thou,  perchance,  hast  one  lone  heart — 
Of  some  household  wreck  a  part — 
Wedded  to  thine  own,  in  union 
Of  a  holier  communion 
Than  the  vulgar  world  may  know; 
Hearts  where  flowers  of  sorrow  grow. 
I  have  breathed  my  sorrows  lightly, 
Thou,  indeed,  hast  read  them  rightly. 
Thou  didst  give  my  song  a  voice. 
Plaintive  tones  and  cadence  choice. 
Thanks,  then,  for  thy  gentle  air, 
"Worthy  of  a  song  more  fair. 
Oft  I'll  sing  thy  plaintive  note. 
Oft  'twill  o'er  the  waters  float, 
Of  sweet  Susquehanna's  stream, 
While  I  muse  in  waking  dream. 
Oft  I'll  strike  the  trembling  wire. 
To  the  thoughts  thy  notes  inspire. 
Sister,  too,  my  only  one. 
With  me,  at  the  set  of  sun, 
Shall  the  gentle  strain  prolong — 
Thy  sweet  air  and  my  poor  song. 
Wliite  Woodbine  Cottage. 


THE  DYING  MAGDALEN. 

>7  MI8B  VBntnx  CARXr. 

As  one  wliom  neitlier  earth  nor  heaven 

A  thought  of  hope  could  give, 
She  said  t-he  was  not  fit  to  die, 

Yet  liad  no  wish  to  live. 
And  only  once  a  sickly  smile 

Her  pallid  face  o'erspread, 
When,  asking  faintly  for  her  babe, 

They  told  her  it  was  dead. 

She  did  not  tell  them  not  to  mourn, 

Slic  knew  they  would  not  weep; 
But  turned  away  her  wretched  face, 

And  sadly  went  to  sleep. 
No  fond  Ijand  trembled  at  its  task, 

No  head  with  grief  was  bowed, 
When,  gathering  up  her  heavy  hair, 

They  dressed  her  in  her  shroud. 
There  were  not  many  lifted  up 

The  covering  from  her  face; 
No  mourners  when  the  mound  was  shaped, 

Still  lingered  round  the  place. 
But  far  apart  from  those  whose  beds 

By  faithful  love  are  blest, 
They  made  a  shallow  grave,  and  heaped 

The  clay  upon  her  breast. 
And  there  within  a  broken  pale. 

With  not  a  flower  nor  stone. 
The  mother  and  the  babe  have  slept 

For  many  a  year  alone. 


A  SONG  POR  THE  RIGHT. 


BT   RET.    A,    HII,L. 


Stand  for  the  right,  'mid  the  fury  of  passion; 

Stand  for  the  right,  in  adversity's  hour; 
Stand  for  the  right,  'gainst  the  folly  of  fashion; 

Stand  for  the  right,  'gainst  the  madness  of  power. 

Stand,  for  Jehovah  is  pledged  to  maintain  it; 

Stand,  for  your  safety  requires  it  of  you; 
Stand,  for  when  lost  it  is  hard  to  regain  it; 

Stand,  like  a  valiant  heart,  faithful  and  true. 

Stand  for  the  right,  'mid  the  gloom  and  the  sorrow. 
That  hangs  like  a  pall,  o'er  your  prospects  to-day; 

The  truth  will  shine  brighter  and  clearer  to-morrow. 
While  darkness  and  doubt  shall  be  driven  away. 

See,  through  the  darkness,  some  bright  stars  are 
gleaming; 

See  where  aurora  is  painting  the  sky; 
See  how  the  day-god  in  glory  is  beaming; 

See  how  the  storm-clouds  flit  harmlessly  by. 

Stand  for  the  right,  for  all  else  shall  be  shaken; 

Stand,  though  the  earth,  like  a  drunkard,  may  reel; 
Stand  for  the  truth,  thou  shalt  ne'er  be  forsaken; 

Stand  with  the  serpent's  head  under  thy  heel. 


EDITOR'S    REPOSITORY. 


ittat  at  J^pt^tgra,  Mit,  l^prtn,  anir  JinuiBtt. 


Lack  of  Coxveesational  Power. — Spent  part  of  an 
hour  in  company  with  a  handsome  young  woman  and  a 
friendly  little  cat.  The  young  woman  was  ignorant  and 
unsocial.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  more  easily  make  society 
of  the  cat.  I  was  mortified  and  surprised  at  this  feeling 
when  I  noticed  it.  It  does,  however,  seem  to  be  a  law  of 
our  nature,  at  least  of  mine,  that  unless  our  intercourse 
with  a  human  being  can  be  of  a  certain  order,  we  had 
rather  play  awhile  with  an  inferior  animal.  Similar  to 
this  is  the  expedient  one  has  often  had  recourse  to  of  talk- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  mixed  sense  and  nonsense  to  a  little 
child,  to  even  an  insensible  infant,  perhaps,  from  finding 
the  toil  or  the  impossibility  of  holding  any  rational  inter- 
course with  the  parents.  Fortunately,  in  this  case  the 
parents  are  often  as  much  pleased  as  if  one  were  talking 
to  them  all  the  while. — John  Foster. 

Humanizing  Influence  of  Humor. — Mr.  Whipple  says 
of  humor  that  it  is  a  humane  influence,  softening  with 
mirth  the  ragged  inequalities  of  existence,  prompting 
tolerant  views  of  life,  bridging  over  the  spaces  which 
separate  the  lofty  from  the  lowly,  the  great  from  the 
humble. 

A  Just  Estimate  of  Woman. — The  modest  virgin,  the 
prudent  wife,  or  the  careful  matron  are  much  more  serv- 
iceable in  life  than  petticoated  philosophers,  blustering 
heroes,  or  virago  queens.  She  who  makes  her  husband 
and  her  children  happy,  who  reclaims  the  one  from  vice, 
and  trains  up  the  other  to  virtue,  is  a  much  greater  char- 
acter than  ladies  described  in  romance,  whose  whole 
occupation  is  to  murder  mankind  with  shafts  from  their 
quiver  or  their  eyes. —  Goldsmith. 

An  Atheist  amid  the  Alps. — A  traveler  amid  the 
scenery  of  the  Alps,  surrounded  by  the  sublimest  demon- 
strations of  God's  power,  had  the  hardihood  to  write 
against  his  name,  in  an  album  kept  for  visitors,  "An 
Atheist."  Another  who  followed,  shocked  and  indignant 
at  the  inscription,  wrote  beneath  it,  "If  an  Atheist,  a 
fool;  if  not,  a  liar!" 

Babbling. — Fire  and  sword  are  but  slow  engines  of 
destruction  in  comparison  with  the  babbler. — Steele. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Mayor  of  Falkenstone. — 
When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Falkenstone  the  inhabit- 
ants employed  their  parish  clerk  to  versify  their  ad- 
dresses. The  mayor  being  introduced,  he,  with  great 
gravity,  mounted  a  three-legged  stool,  and  commenced 
his  poetical  declamation  thus : 

"O  mighty  Queene, 
Welcome  to  Falkenstene!" 

Elizabeth  burst  out  into  a  loud  roar  of  laughter,  and, 
without  giving  his  worship  time  to  recover  himself,  she 
replied : 

"You  great  fool, 
Get  off  that  stool." 

Efforts  to  Attract  Attention. — We  have  somewhere 
read  the  following  description  of  the  ingenious  efforts  of 
a  little  boy  to  attract  attention  to  his  first  pair  of  boots. 


then  newly  placed  upon  his  feet.  The  hint  it  affords 
may  be  taken  in  other  quarters.  The  little  fellow  would 
draw  up  his  pantaloons,  and  display  the  whole  of  his 
boots ;  then  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  with  eyes  now 
on  the  shining  leather,  and  now  upon  a  friend  of  his 
father's  who  was  present;  but  it  was  a  bootless  effort. 
At  length,  however,  he  succeeded.  Sitting  in  front  of 
both,  he  exclaimed,  "Father,  ain't  three  times  two  six?" 
"Yes,  my  son."  "Well,  then,"  said  he,  pointing  to  each 
of  their  feet,  "if  three  times  two  is  six,  there's  just  six 
boots  in  this  room." 

Change. — How  full  of  mournful  and  instructive  truth 
are  these  beautiful  lines  of  Cowper ! 

"  We  build  with  what  we  term  eternal  brass — 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood; 
But  sifted,  alas!  and  searched  in  vain, 
The  undiscoverable  secret  sleeps." 

Hogarth  and  the  Miserly  Nobleman. — Hogarth  was 
once  applied  to  by  a  miserly  old  nobleman  to  paint  on  his 
staircase  a  representation  of  the  destruction  of  Phai-aoh's 
hosts  in  the  Red  Sea.  In  attempting  to  fix  upon  the 
price  Hogarth  became  quite  dissatisfied.  The  miser  was 
unwilling  to  give  more  than  half  the  real  value  of  the 
picture.  At  last  Hogarth,  out  of  all  patience,  agreed  to 
his  patron's  terms.  Within  a  day  or  two  the  picture 
was  ready.  The  nobleman  was  surprised  at  such  expe- 
dition, and  immediately  called  to  examine  it.  The  can- 
vas was  all  over  red.  "Zounds!"  said  the  purchaser, 
"what  have  you  here?  I  ordered  a  scene  of  the  Eed 
Sea."  "The  Red  Sea  you  have,"  said  Hogarth,  still 
smarting  to  have  his  talents  undervalued.  "But  where 
are  the  Israelites?"  "They  are  all  gone  over."  "And 
where  are  the  Egyptians?"  "They  are  all  drowned." 
The  miser's  confusion  could  only  be  equaled  by  the  haste 
with  which  he  paid  his  bill.    The  biter  was  bit. 

The  Retailer  and  the  Receiver  op  Slander. — Dr. 
South,  who  clothed  the  sturdiest  thoughts  with  equally 
sturdy  language,  says  of  the  retailer  and  receiver  of 
slander:  "The  two  deserve,  if  they  continue  in  their 
sin,  to  be  suspended  in  the  flames  of  hell,  the  one  by  the 
tongue,  and  the  other  by  the  ears,  as  the  proper  mode  of 
expiating  their  sins." 

Bad  Language. — When  the  late  King  of  Denmark  was 
in  England,  he  very  frequently  honored  Sir  Thomas  Rob- 
inson with  his  company,  though  the  knight  spoke  French 
in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  and  the  King  had  scarcely 
any  knowledge  of  English.  One  day,  when  Sir  Thomas 
was  in  company  with  Lord  Chesterfield,  he  boasted  much 
of  his  intimacy  with  the  King,  and  added  that  he  "be- 
lieved the  monarch  had  a  greater  friendship  for  him  than 
any  man  in  England."  "How  report  lies,"  exclaimed 
Lord  Chesterfield;  "I  heard  no  later  than  this  day,  that 
you  never  met  but  a  great  deal  of  bad  language  passed 
between  you." 

Will,  Wit,  and  Judgment. — At  twenty  years  of  age 
the  will  reigns;  at  thirt}',  the  wit;  and  at  forty,  the  judg- 
ment.—  Gratian. 
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Danger  of  False  Principles. — If  we  permit  the  vul- 
ture's eggs  to  be  incubated  and  hatched,  it  will  be  too 
late  to  take  care  of  the  lambs. — Horace  Mann. 

Reward  of  Spoiling  Children. — John  Foster  said  of 
a  lady  who  had  spoiled  her  son — a  most  perverse  child: 
"She  will  have  her  reward;  she  cultivates  a  nightshade, 
and  is  destined  to  eat  its  poisoned  berries." 

Female  Ornaments. — It  was  a  complaint  worthy  of 
the  gravity  of  the  Roman  Senate,  that,  in  the  purchase 
of  female  ornaments,  the  wealth  of  the  state  was  irre- 
coverably given  av/ay  to  foreign  and  hostile  nations. — 
Gibbon. 

The  Strength  of  Women. — "Women  have  more  strength 
in  their  looks  than  we  have  in  our  laws ;  and  more  power 
in  their  tears  than  we  have  in  our  arguments. — Saville. 

Dryden  and  Otway. — The  renowned  Dryden  and  Ot- 
way  wei'e  cotemporaries,  and  lived  for  some  time  opposite 
.  each  other  in  Fetter  Lane.  One  morning  the  latter  hap- 
pened to  call  upon  his  brother  bard  about  breakfast-time, 
but  was  told  by  the  servant  that  his  master  had  gone 
to  breakfast  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  "Very  well," 
said  Otway,  "  tell  your  master  that  I  will  call  to-morrow 
morning."  Accordingly  he  called  the  next  day  about 
the  same  hour.  "Well,  is  your  master  at  home  now?" 
"No,  sir;  he  has  just  gone  to  breakfast  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham."  "Indeed,  he  has?"  cried  Otway;  and, 
actuated  either  by  pride,  envy,  or  disappointment,  in  a 
kind  of  involuntary  manner,  took  up  a  piece  of  chalk 
that  lay  on  the  table,  and  wrote  over  the  door : 
*'  Here  lives  Dryden,  a  poet  and  a  wit." 
The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  Dryden  recognized  the 
handwriting,  and  told  the  servant  to  go  to  Mr.  Otway, 
and  desire  his  company  to  breakfast  with  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  with  the  same  piece  of  chalk,  he  added  to 
Otway's  line  of 

"  Here  lives  Dryden,  a  poet  and  a  wit" — 
"This  was  written  by  Otway,  opposite." 

When  Otway  arrived,  and  saw  that  his  line  Mas  linked 
with  a  rhyme,  being  a  man  of  a  rather  petulant  disposi- 
tion, ho  took  it  in  dudgeon,  and,  turning  upon  his  heel, 
told  his  friend  that  he  was  welcome  to  keep  his  wit  and 
his  breakfast  to  himself. 

How  to  Receive  Abuse. — Cato,  being  scurrilously 
treated  by  a  low  and  vicious  fellow,  quietly  said  to  him : 
"A  contest  between  us  is  very  unequal;  for  thou  canst 
bear  ill  language  with  ease,  and  return  it  with  pleasure ; 
but  to  me  it  is  unusual  to  hear,  and  disagreeable  to 
speak  it." 

Corrupt  Literature. — ^It  has  long  been  the  policy  of 
the  devil  to  keep  the  masses  of  the  world  in  ignorance ; 
but  finding  at  length  that  they  will  read,  he  is  doing  all 
in  his  power  to  poison  their  books. — Kxrh. 

Pride  of  Ancestry. — The  man  who  has  not  any  thing 
to  boast  of  but  his  illustrious  ancestors  is  like  a  potato — 
the  only  good  belonging  to  him  is  under  ground. — Sir 
Thomas  Overhm-y. 

A  Yankee's  Definition  of  Transcendentalism. — ^Ye 
see,  I  have  tew  definitions — one  vulgar  and  t'other  re- 
fined. I've  gin  the  refined  definition  afore ;  it  is  this— 
Transcendentalism  is  an  attempt  to  penetrate  the  un- 
known; to  measure,  and  sound,  and  define  that  which 
has  neither  depth,  nor  size,  nor  form;  to  analyze  the 
soul,  and  to  make  its  relations  to  another  world  a' part  of 
the  universal  chaos  that  covers  every  thing.     My  \nilo-ar 


definition  is  this — Transcendentalism  is  an  attempt  by 
certain  philosophers  to  measure  the  Almighty  in  a  quart 
pot. 

Sheridan  and  Law. — In  the  celebrated  trial  of  Has- 
tings, Mr.  Law,  the  counsel  for  Hastings,  with  great  effect 
ridiculed  the  "hectic  metaphors"  of  Sheridan's  speech. 
With  inimitable  force  Sheridan  retorted,  that  "it  was  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  had  ever  heard  of  special  plead- 
ing on  a  metaphor,  or  a  bill  of  indictment  against  a  trope. 
But  such  was  the  turn  of  the  learned  counsel's  mind, 
that  when  he  attempted  to  be  humorous  no  jest  could  be 
found,  and  when  serious  no  fact  was  visible." 

The  Protestant  Church. — John  Wilkes  was  once 
asked  by  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  in  a  warm  dis- 
pute on  religion,  "Where  was  your  Church  before  Lu- 
ther?" "Did  you  wash  your  face  this  morning?"  in- 
quired the  facetious  alderman.  "I  did,  sir."  "Then, 
pray,  where  was  your  face  before  it  was  washed  ?" 

Alliance  of  the  Church  with  the  State. — Macau- 
lay  says  the  Church  is  in  far  greater  danger  of  being 
corrupted  by  the  alliance  of  power  than  of  being  crushed 
by  its  opposition.  Those  who  thrust  temporal  sovereignty 
upon  her  treat  her  as  their  prototypes  treated  her  Author : 
they  bow  the  knee,  and  spit  upon  her;  they  cry.  Hail! 
and  smite  her  on  the  cheek ;  they  put  a  scepter  into  her 
hand,  but  it  is  a  fragile  reed ;  they  crown  her,  but  it  is 
with  thorns;  they  cover  with  purple  the  wounds  which 
their  own  hands  have  inflicted  upon  her,  and  inscribe 
magnificent  titles  over  the  cross  upon  which  they  have 
fixed  her  to  perish  in  ignominy  and  pain. 

Anecdote  of  Handel. — In  1741  Handel,  proceeding  to 
Ireland,  was  detained  some  days  at  Chester,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weather.  During  this  time  he  applied  to 
Mr.  Baker,  the  organist,  to  know  whether  there  were 
any  choir  men  in  the  cathedral  who  could  sing  at  sight, 
as  he  wished  to  prove  some  books  that  had  been  hastily 
transcribed  by  trying  the  choruses.  Mr.  Baker  men- 
tioned some  of  the  best  singers  in  Chester,  and  among 
the  rest  a  printer  of  the  name  of  Janson,  who  had  a 
good  bass  voice,  and  was  one  of  the  best  musicians  in  the 
choir.  A  time  was  fixed  for  this  private  rehearsal  at  the 
Golden  Falcon,  where  Handel  had  taken  up  his  residence: 
when  on  trial  of  the  chorus  in  the  Messiah — 

"  And  with  his  stripes  we  were  healed  " — 
poor  Janson,  after  repeated  attempts,  failed  completely. 
The  excitable  composer  got  enraged,  and,  after  abusing 
him  in  five  or  six  different  languages,  exclaimed,  in 
broken  English,  "You  schauntrel,  tit  not  you  dell  me 
dat  you  could  sing  at  soite?"  "Yes,  sir,"  said  the 
printer;  "and  so  I  can,  but  not  at  first  sight." 

A  Pointed  Satire. — Professor  Person,  being  in  a  mixed 
company,  among  which  were  many  eminent  literary  char- 
acters, and  particularly  a  poet  who  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Ms  own  talents,  the  conversation  turned  upon 
some  of  his  own  productions,  when,  as  usual,  he  began 
to  extol  their  merits,  appealing  for  confirmation  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Professor.  "I  will  tell  you,  sir,"  said 
Person,  "what  I  think  of  your  poetical  works:  they  will 
be  read  when  Shakspeare's  and  WlMou^  are  forgotten''— 
every  eye  was  instantly  turned  upon  the  Professor  with 
unaffected  surprise  and  illy  concealed  incredulity,  while 
that  of  the  conceited  poet  was  kindling  with  self-com- 
placency— ^''hut  not  till  then." 

Industry  and  Hope.— Industry  needs  not  wish,  and  he 
that  lives  upon  hope  will  die  fasting.— i^m;iA-/i». 
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Rev.  Edward  Cooke,  A.  M.— We  learn  that  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  Lawrence  University,  Wisconsin,  has  been 
tendered  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooke,  A.  M.,  and  accepted. 
Mr.  Cooke  is  a  graduate  of  the  Wesleyan  University;  has 
had  considerable  experience  as  an  instructor,  first  as 
professor  in  the  Amenia  Seminary,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  New  York  conference,  and  then  as  Princi- 
pal of  the  New  Jersey  Conference  Seminary.  This  latter 
institution  he  left  to  enter  upon  the  more  immediate 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  He  has  for  several 
years  been  a  highly  useful  preacher  in  the  New  England 
conference,  and  is  now  pastor  of  the  Hanover-street 
Church,  in  the  city  of  Boston.  His  ready  and  active 
business  habits,  as  well  as  his  scholarship  and  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher,  give  ample  assurance  of  success  in  his 
new  and  responsible  position.  May  God  bless  and  give 
the  most  enlarged  success  to  this  promising  institution 
of  learning! 

Titled  Lecturers. — It  is  not  only  a  notable  but  also 
a  pleasing  feature  of  the  popular-lecture  system  of  the 
present  day,  that  it  commands  and  enlists  the  talents  of 
titled  nobles.  In  Great  Britain  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the 
Earls  of  Belfast,  Carlisle,  Ellesmere,  and  Lord  Ebrington 
are  among  the  popular  lecturers  who  contribute  to  the 
instruction  and  entertainment  of  the  people.  A  course 
of  lectures  was  delivered  in  Ireland  by  the  Earl  of  Bel- 
fast, on  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Library  Fund  of  the  Working 
Classes'  Association.    A  noble  employment  for  nobility! 

Napoleon  ry  the  House  of  Wellixgton. — Promi- 
nently among  the  fine  specimens  of  art  that  adorn  the 
halls  of  the  Apsley  House,  Wellington's  home,  stands 
the  colossal  statue  of  Napoleon.  It  was  executed  by 
Canova  in  marble  for  the  Emperor  himself,  and  holds 
a  bronze  figure  of  Victory  in  the  right  hand.  It  is  said 
to  be  Canova's  greatest  work,  and  was  a  fit  present  to 
the  Duke  from  the  allied  sovereigns.  In  <^  "  Drawing- 
Room"  there  is  a  full-length  portrait  representing  Na- 
poleon studying  the  map  of  Europe.  In  the  "Striped 
Drawing-Room"  is  Sir  William  Allen's  great  picture  of 
the  "Battle  of  Waterloo,"  with  Napoleon  in  the  fore- 
ground. It  was  bought  from  the  painter  by  the  Duke 
himself,  with  this  remark,  "Good,  very  good — not  too 
much  smoke." 

Editoeship  of  the  Edinburg  RE\aEw. — Ml-.  George 
C.  Lewis,  long  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  to 
succeed  Mr.  Empson  in  the  management  of  this  journal. 
He  is  favorably  known,  says  the  Athenaeum,  as  an  author, 
is  distinguished  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  political 
economy,  and  has  a  relish  for  the  higher  classes  of  lit- 
erature which  is  at  once  hearty  and  discriminating. 

"The  Friend  of  Moses"  ix  EDrxBURG. — This  learned 
and  original  work,  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  published  about  a 
year  since  by  M.  W.  Dodd,  New  York,  has  been  repub- 
lished ii^Edinburg.  The  Athenaeum  says,  that  the  re- 
searches and  arguments  of  the  most  recent  writers  of 
all  classes  and  countries,  both  believers  and  skeptics — 
as  Bunsen,  Lepsius,  Strauss,  Agassiz,  Prichard — are  ably 
examined  in  this  volume.  And  further,  that  "every 
reader  will  acknowledge  the  ability  and  fairness  of  his 
arguments,  the  extent  of  his  research,  and  the  clear  and 


comprehensive  view  given  of  all  the  subjects  under  con- 
troversy." 

Education  in  Turkey.— The  Turkish  Government  ob- 
tains its  supply  of  elementary  school-books  from  Prussia. 
Its  representative  at  Berlin  has  standing  orders  to  send 
to  Constantinople  every  educational  work  of  merit  aS 
soon  as  it  is  published  there.  Teachers  have  been  sent 
to  diflferent  places  in  the  empire  to  organize  and  conduct 
elementary  schools.  From  the  benefits  of  these  schools, 
however,  the  Christian  population  are  excluded. 

The  Proclamation  and  the  Burial. — It  was  a  strik- 
ing remark  of  an  eye-witness  to  both  of  the  events,  that 
the  proclamation  of  the  French  empire  was  far  less  mag- 
nificent than  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  burial,  and  a 
great  deal  more  melancholy. 

Portrait  of  John  Knox. — Sir  Robert  Peel  has  pre- 
sented a  portrait  of  John  Knox  to  the  library  of  Geneva. 
It  was  copied  from  a  portrait  of  the  Reformer  by  Holy- 
rood.  It  was  received  with  great  joy  by  the  disciples  of 
Calvin. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.— We  spent  an  hour,  not  many 
evenings  since,  listening  to  a  "lecture"  from  this  cele- 
brated Pantheist.  Were  peculiarly  struck  at  the  self- 
complacent  and  oracular  manner  of  the  lecturer.  He 
seemed  to  regard  himself  as  the  very  embodiment  of  all 
reason.  This  at  first  offended  our  sense  of  propriety. 
When,  however,  we  came  to  reflect  that  this  man,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  theory,  is  Godr—'*  a  manifestation  of  the 
Infinite  in  finite  forms  "—our  wonder  ceased.  Why  should 
not  a  man  who  conceives  himself  to  be  a  part  of  God  be 
oracular?  This  modern  divinity,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  many  features  of  resemblance  to  Jesus 
Christ.    Were  rather  pleased  at  the  thin  attendance. 

Theodore  Parker. — A  dozen  Abner  Kneelands  could 
never  do  half  as  much  to  undermine  the  faith  and  poison 
the  morals  of  the  people.  The  miasma  of  JDeism  exhales 
all  around  him,  and  has  long  been  poisoning  the  minds 
of  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  The 
coating  of  the  poison  is  now  Avearing  ofl",  and  the  naked 
virus  is  coming  to  the  surface.  Not  long  since,  in  a  pub- 
lic discourse,  he  scouted  the  idea  that  a  miracle  had  ever 
been  performed.  Still  later,  in  a  lecture  on  the  Progress 
of  Mankind,  he  announced  to  his  audience,  that  "the 
human  race  had  been  making  rapid  progress  upon  the 
earth  for  »ixty  thotuiand  years."  With  one  mighty  sweep 
of  his  wand,  history,  science,  revelation,  all  are  swept 
away.  It  will  be  well  for  him  if  the  poison  do  not  by 
and  by  return,  to  torture  the  guilty  soul  by  whom  "truth 
is  turned  away  backward."  For  a  long  time  these  two 
men— Emerson  and  Parker— have  been  sowing  "dragon's 
teeth"  upon  the  soil  of  America.  Were  the  result 
"  armed  men,"  we  should  have  comparatively  little  rea- 
son to  fear. 

0.  A.  Bkownson  AM)  PnoTESTAXTiSM. — Thc  January 
number  of  P>rownson's  Quarterly  Review  has  an  article 
from  the  i)en  of  its  editor,  attempting  to  show  that 
Protestantism  is  not  a  religion.  A  facetious  cotcmporary 
suggests,  that  "presently  we  may  have  an  article,  Prot- 
estant people  have  no  souls,  and  in  this  way  the  whole 
reprobate  world  will  be  tumbled  to  one  side,  and  given 
over  to  destruction." 
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TitE   ROMANCE  OF  ROMANISM   IN  THIS  COUNTRY. — Aftcr 

good  opportunities  to  olwerve,  aiul  a  careful  examination 
of  the  suliject,  a  Imtuc  viinHWiKtry,  lalioriuf^  priiicipully 
among  the  Jioniaii  (Catholics,  states  that  "the  male  chil- 
dren of  Uomisli  parentage,  who  have  come  to  the  years 
of  manhood,  iieitlier  assist  nor  trouble  the  Romish 
CluirchcH  or  clergy.  It  is  only  in  the  daughter8,  edu- 
cated hy  nuns,  and  in  the  emigrants  from  I'ajjal  Europe, 
that  they  have  any  reason  to  hope  for  continued  attach- 
yiont  to  their  faith  for  lengtli  of  days  in  this  atmosphere, 
so  destructive  to  it." 

KojiANisM  AT  Home. — Grace  Greenwood,  writing  to  the 
National  Era  from  Rome,  thus  speaks:  "The  more  I  see 
of  the  pomps,  superstitions,  mummeries,  frauds,  avarice, 
and  arrogant  domination  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  more 
am  I  convinced  that  it  is  the  source,  strength,  and  subtile 
essence  of  European  tyranny — that  it  narrows,  blinds, 
grinds  down,  and  crushes  out  the  very  soul  of  the  age. 
It  is  a  fungus  growth  of  error  and  falsehood,  mocking  the 
fair  and  fruitful  forms  of  truth — a  dark  and  gigantic  un- 
reality, for  the  time  fearfully  real — the  nightmare  which 
oppresses  the  world.  As  it  seems  to  me,  so  must  I  speak 
of  it — I  can  not  do  otherwise,  and  keep  my  own  truth 
toward  God  and  my  fellows." 

A  SiGxiFiCAKT  Fact. — When  the  news  of  the  impris- 
onment and  persecution  of  the  Madiai  family  for  reading 
the  holy  Scriptures  reached  us  from  Tuscany,  the  Boston 
Pilot  and  other  organs  of  Popery  seemed  to  be  in  raptures, 
and  actually  gloated  over  this  persecution  for  opinion's  sake. 
Is  not  this  a  significant  fact? 

Execution  of  a  Hustgarian  Heko.— Multitudes  of 
Hungarians  who  were  engaged  in  the  revolution  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  forests  and  mountains,  being  still 
outlawed  by  the  Government.  But  the  fires  of  freedom 
yet  burn  in  their  breasts.  One  of  these  men  was  cap- 
tured, and  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  executed  at 
Pesth.  Previous  to  the  execution,  he  was  taken  about  in 
a  procession  for  two  hours,  during  w  hich  he  sang  patriotic 
songs,  and  displayed  a  supreme  contempt  for  death.  At 
the  foot  of  the  gallows,  an  oflacer  read  a  prolix  statement 
of  his  crimes  and  sentence.  The  name  of  Kossuth  oc- 
curred in  this  document,  and  had  no  sooner  escaped  the 
lips  of  the  ofiicer  than  the  prisoner  took  off  his  hat  and 
reverently  inclined  his  head.  As  the  fatal  rope  was 
slipped  over  his  head,  he  gathered  up  his  strength,  and 
cried,  "Magyars,  keep  up;  we  will  give  it  them  yet!" 
and  died. 

Religious  Movement  at  Turin.— The  Evangelical 
Church  in  Turin,  composed  principally  of  Waldenses, 
has  been  visited  by  very  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Besides  the  regular  worship  on  the  Sabbath, 
prayer  meetings  were  held  every  evening,  attended  by 
crowded  audiences.  Among  the  converts  are  seven  i^ricsts, 
of  whom  the  Church  has  good  hope,  though  for  a  long 
time  it  regarded  them  with  suspicion  on  account  of  the 
known  wiles  of  Jesuitism. 

Praying  at  Funer^vls. — Professor  Stowe,  in  his  in- 
augural address  at  Andover,  instances  the  prejudices  of 
the  Puritan  fathers  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  partisan- 
ship in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  Roman 
Catholics  prayed  for  the  dead;  therefore,  our  fathers 
would  not  pray  at  funerals,  and  often  their  dead  were 
buried  without  this  religious  service.  He  says  that  the 
first  time  prayers  were  used  on  such  occasions  in  New 
England  was  in  1700,  by  the  pastor  of  the  Brattle-street 
Church,  and  he  was  accounted  a  heretic  therefor.     A 


note  of  this  discourse  gives  a  letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Felt, 
of  Boston,  which  states  that  the  cu8t<jm  is  much  older 
than  the  Prof(.'ssor  sujiposed.  The  first  funeral  of  pray- 
ers in  Miujsachusetts  was  ma<le  by  P^ev.  William  Adams, 
of  Dedham,  in  1G85,  at  the  burial  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Byfield. 

A  PosT-MoiiTKM  Examination  of  Ancient  Nations. — 
Rev.  lliomas  Starr  King,  in  an  admirable  lecture,  deliv- 
ered not  long  since,  n[>on  "Show  and  Substance,"  held  a 
post-mortcin  examination  over  the  remains  of  ancient  na- 
tions. ITie  verdict  was,  that  "they  did  not  perish  by  the 
might  of  foreign  conquerors,  but  by  their  own  innate 
corruption.  Babylon  died  of  delirium  tremens;  Nineveh, 
apoplexy;  Persia,  weakness  of  the  spine;  Greece,  quick 
consumption ;  Rome,  paralysis."  In  the  same  lecture 
the  present  characteristics  of  existing  nations  were  thus 
happily  hit  off:  "Ireland  was  hungry  and  dirty;  France 
was  troubled  with  neuralgia  and  St.  Vitus's  dance;  BQfuii 
had  the  scurvy;  Austria  was  bad  off  with  colics  and 
cramps,  that  required  the  utmost  nursing  skill  of  the 
Russian  Czar;  Germany  was  subject  to  the  gout  and 
headache;  England  had  a  plethora;  while  even  in  our 
youthful  nation  signs  of  a  great  Uack  cancer  might  be 
seen  on  our  lower  limbs." 

Calhoun's  Bust  at  Florence. — Powers,  the  sculptor, 
writing  from  Florence,  says:  "I  have  no  bust  in  my 
studio  which  attracts  so  much  attention  as  Calhoun's, 
if  I  except  ideal  ones.  Many  have  said  that  it  would 
pass  for  a  bust  of  Brutus.  One  said,  'I  should  not  like 
to  be  judged  by  that  man,  unless  my  cause  was  good.' 
Another  said,  'He  is  a  very  stem  man,  but  good  and 
amiable  notwithstanding.'  Neither  of  these  knew  whose 
bust  it  was." 

Works  of  Arminius. — Those  enterprising  publishers, 
Derby  &  Miller,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  are  about  bsuing  the 
complete  works  of  Arminius,  in  two  handsome  octavo 
volumes  of  about  five  hundred  pages  each,  and  will  sell 
them  at  five  dollars  per  set.  This  will  comprise  the  two 
volumes  translated  by  Nichols,  and  published  in  London 
in  1825 ;  and  also  the  remaining  volume,  now  for  the  first 
time  published  in  English,  translated  by  Rev.  W.  R. 
Bagnall,  A.  M.  The  publication  of  this  work  is  oppor- 
tune, and  will  introduce  the  theological  world  to  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  eminent  Professor. 

A  Syriac  New  Testament. — Professor  Petennann,  of 
the  Berlin  University,  is  at  present  engaged,  at  Damascus, 
in  copying,  with  the  aid  of  other  learned  men,  a  Syriac 
New  Testament  of  the  sixth  century,  which,  it  is  said, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  was  itself  translated  verbally 
from  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  Greek  man- 
uscripts. 

Palace  of  Shushan  and  Tomb  of  Daniel. — The  com- 
missioners appointed  to  settle  definitely  the  boundary 
between  Turkey  and  Persia,  are  said  to  have  come  ujMjn 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Shushan,  mentioned 
in  Esther  and  Daniel,  and  also  upon  Daniel's  tomb. 
"The  pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  and  white,  and  black 
marble,"  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  and  sixth  verse 
of  the  book  of  Esther,  still  exists.  Not  far  from  the 
palace  is  the  tomb,  on  which  is  sculptured  the  figure  of 
a  man  bound  hand  and  foot,  w  ith  a  huge  lion  ij^  the  act 
of  springing  upon  him. 

The  Methodist  Tract  Society  has  entered  upon  its 
career  of  usefulness  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. Rev.  Abel  Stevens  is  a  man  of  untiring  energy, 
and  has  associated  with  him  an  excellent  Board  of  Man- 
agers.   They  do  well  to  begin  with  Carvosso. 
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Daughters  of  China  ;  or,  Sketches  of  Domestic  Life  in  the 
Celestial  Empire,  by  Eliza  J.  G.  Bridcjeinan — Robert  Carter 
<&  Brothers:  New  York.  IQrrio.,  pp.  234.  75  cents — is  a 
deeply  interesting  sketch  of  missionary  life  in  China, 
drawn  hy  one  who  has  consecrated  herself  to  that  inter- 
esting field  of  missionary  toil  and  sacrifice.  Personal 
narrative,  incident,  and  observation  are  happily  blended 
with  suggestive  remarks,  touching  and  earnest  appeals. 
The  almost  total  neglect  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
cultivation  of  females  in  China,  and  their  consequent 
degradation,  is  one  of  the  revolting  features  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  people.  The  experiments  of  Mrs.  Bridge- 
man,  in  her  school  for  Chinese  girls  established  at  Shang- 
hai, show  that  Chinese  women  may  yet  be  reached,  and 
that  there  is  hope  of  their  condition.  If  China  is  ever 
Christianized,  access  must  be  had  to  her  "daughters;" 
and  such  are  the  usages  of  society  that  they  can  be 
reached  only  through  female  missionaries.  This  excel- 
lent little  volume  will  not  fail  to  excite  a  lively  interest 
upon  the  subject  wherever  it  is  read.  We  commend  it 
to  the  Christian  public,  especially  to  Christian  women. 
No  Christian  can  read  it  without  having  his  heart  stiiTcd 
within  him.  For  sale  by  Moore,  Anderson  &  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  Young  Lady's  Book  ;  or.  Principles  of  Female  Ed- 
ucation. By  Rev.  Wm.  Hosmer,  Editor  of  the  Northei'n 
Christian  Advocate. — The  author  dissects,  with  a  master's 
skill,  the  systems  of  female  education  most  in  vogue — 
cauterizing  here  and  there,  perhaps,  a  little  more  than  is 
necessary — and  with  a  bold  and  determined  spirit  seeks 
the  removal  of  their  defects.  He  has  aimed  "  to  produce 
a  work,  which,  by  embodying  the  ethics  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  should  meet  the  demands  of  public  opinion, 
and  relieve  the  wants  of  society."  Sturdy  thoughts  and 
arguments  are  here  clothed  with  an  equally  clear  and 
forcible  diction.  In  arguing  for  the  education  of  woman — 
for  the  full  development  of  her  physical  and  mental  na- 
ture— the  author  keeps  constantly  in  view  that  she  is  an 
immortal  being,  and  also  the  identity  of  her  situation 
with  that  of  man  in  the  world  to  come.  The  author  is 
outspoken  upon  all  matters  relating  to  female  character 
and  condition,  yet  he  never  departs  from  the  strictest 
propriety  and  delicacy.  We  earnestly  recommend  this 
volume  to  the  attention  of  our  fair  readers  as  one  that 
will  not  fail  to  do  them  good.  Derby  &  Miller:  Auburn, 
N.  Y.    12mo.,  301  pp.    75  cents. 

The  Youno  JLvn's  Book;  or,  Self-Education.  By  Rev. 
Wm.  Hosmer,  Editor  of  the  Northern  Christian  Advocate. — 
This  is  n  very  suitable  companion  for  the  volume  just 
noticed.  As  we  recommended  that  to  young  ladies, 
so  would  we  recommend  this  to  their  brothers.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  same  independent,  manly  thought 
that  characterizes  the  other.  Derby  &  Miller:  Auburn, 
N.  Y.    12mo.,  281  pp.    75  cents. 

xVjierican  Missionary  Memorial;  inclndinf]  Biorp-aph- 
ical  and  Historical  Sketches.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Picrson, 
A.  31.  Ncio  York:  Harper  cO  Brothers.  8ty).,  504  J^P- — 
It  was  a  happy  thought  that  occurred  to  the  disabled 
missionai'y  that  he  might  still  be  of  some  service  to  the 
cause  by  the  preparation  of  this  Memorial.     Here  are 


sketches  of  the  life  and  character  of  twenty-seven  mis- 
sionaries— eighteen  male  and  nine  female — and  also  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  American  foreign  missions  and 
the  ordination  of  the  first  American  foreign  missionaries. 
The  sketches  are  written  by  eminent  clergymen  of  differ- 
ent denominations — that  of  Melville  B.  Cox  by  Dr.  W.  P. 
Strickland,  that  of  Wm.  B.  Williams  by  Dr.  George  Peck, 
and  that  of  Mrs.  White  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Hickok.  The 
work  is  illustrated  with  twenty-three  portraits,  and  eleven 
other  pictures  illustrative  of  thrilling  scenes  in  mission- 
ary history.  Such  a  book  will  meet  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come wherever  the  great  cause  of  C'hristian  missions  has 
found  a  lodgment  in  Christian  hearts.  In  the  interesting 
sketch  of  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Williams,  who  was  sent  to  Mon- 
rovia as  Principal  of  the  Seminary,  and  there  fell  a 
martyr  to  the  pestilential  climate,  in  1846,  we  recognize 
a  faithful  portraiture  of  one  of  our  own  students.  He 
had  just  entered  most  auspiciously  upon  his  noble  ca- 
reer; mysterious  was  the  providence  that  called  him 
away;  but  devoted  in  heart,  holy  in  life,  he  died  in  tri- 
umph. For  sale  by  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.,  145  Main-street, 
Cincinnati. 

The  Faded  Hope.  By  3Irs.  L.  H.  Siyoumey. — This  is 
a  deeply  affecting  memorial  of  "faded  hope."  On  the 
24th  of  June,  1850,  Andrew  M.  Sigourney,  a  youth  of  un- 
common promise  and  talent,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
gifted  poetess,  stricken  and  wasted  by  consumption, 
calmly  breathed  his  last.  The  bereaved  mother  has 
here  given  an  account  of  his  life,  character,  and  death, 
blending  some  of  his  own  youthful  productions  into  the 
narrative.  A  deep,  tender,  and  holy  pathos  pervades  the 
book,  tinging  it  with  deeper  interest  than  the  scanty 
materials  for  a  book  of  general  reading  might  otherwise 
have  afforded.  The  breathings  of  maternal  affection  asre 
lovely  every-where;  but  never  do  they  appear  so  angelic 
as  when  submissively  bowing  to  that  stroke  of  Providence 
that  bears  away  the  object  of  its  love.  What  this  book 
lacks  in  incident  and  variety  is  compensated  by  the  all- 
pervading  influence  of  this  spirit,  from  the  title-page 
and  preface  to  the  closing  lines,  that  commemorate  the 
birthday  of  the  son  then  moldering  in  his  early  grave. 
Carter  &  Brothers :  New  York.    12mo.,  264  pp.    75  cents. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Newell  Cook.  By  3frs. 
L.  H.  Sigourney.  Neto  York:  Carter  &  Brothel's.  16nto., 
252  jip.  75  cents. — Mrs.  Cook  was  the  niece  of  the  cele- 
brated and  sainted  Dr.  Payson— her  mother  being  his 
sister— and  the  wife  of  Rev.  R.  S.  Cook,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Tract  Society.  In  no  small  degree  she  resem- 
bled, in  the  developments  of  her  intellectual  and  religious 
character,  her  venerated  uncle.  Her  life  presents  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  practical  Christian  piety,  marked  alike 
for  its  purity  and  its  active  Christian  benevolence. 

A  Concise  History  of  England,  fi-om  the  First  Lira- 
siun  to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  W.  Clark,  Esq. 
Cincinnati:  Moore,  Anderson  d'  Co.  12mo.,  360  jtp. — We 
know  of  no  equal  to  tliis  outline  of  English  history,  csj)e- 
cially  in  its  adajitation  to  school  purposes.  Professor 
Moftat,  of  the  Miami  University,  by  whom  it  is  edited, 
has  executed  his  task  with  admirable  skill  and  taste. 
We  have  examined  it  with  some  degree  of  care,  and  can 
heartily  recommend  it  both  as  a  school-book  and  as  a 
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manual  for  reference.  Those  cnj^ajjed  in  education  need 
only  to  become  aofiuainted  with  its  value  to  secure  for  it 
the  most  extensive  circulation.  It  is  sold  at  the  low 
price  of  sixty  cents,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail  prr-jHud, 
by  the  publishers,  to  those  wlio  wish  the  Ixjok  for  ex- 
amination. 

IIkminiscfnces  ok  TiiouaiiT  and  Feelino  are  written 
with  great  simplicity  and  beauty  of  style.  Tliey  are  a 
delineation  of  the  experiences,  thoughts,  and  feelings 
of  a  lady  of  fine  education,  who  turned  her  attention 
early  to  literary  pursuits,  and  has  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  many  learned  and  wise  men.  Many  interesting  facts, 
many  fine  thoughts,  and  many  passages  of  great  beauty 
will  be  found  in  this  volume.  It  is  a  work  to  be  relished 
by  thinhers.  Its  religion  is  fervid,  but  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  Evangelicism  tinctured  with  the  mysticism  of  the 
Madame  Guyon  school.  The  great  fault  of  the  book  is 
the  lack  of  any  perceptible  and  clearly  defined  aim;  so, 
at  least,  it  appears  to  us.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  & 
Co.  1853.  12mo.,  352  pp.  For  sale  by  Ward  &  Taylor, 
Cincinnati. 

The  SpraxG-TiME  of  Life;  or,  Advice  to  Yotith,  h/  Rev. 
David  Magic,  D.  D.,  comprises  an  excellent  range  of 
topics,  and  is  written  in  an  attractive  style  and  fervid 
spirit.  It  is  the  rich  legacy  of  an  aged  Christian  pastor 
to  the  young  of  his  flock.  Carter  &  Brothers :  New  York. 
16mo.,  328  pp.    75  cents. 

The  Young  Man's  Christian  Ye.-^r;  or,  Twelve  Hints 
to  Young  Men.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Ryle,  B.  A. — Here  is 
"miiUum  in  parvo'' — "twelve  words  of  affectionate  ex- 
hortation "  to  young  men.  Carter  &  Brothers :  New  York. 
16mo.,  62  pp.    15  cents. 

The  Couese  of  Creation.  By  John  Anderson,  D.  D. 
Cincinnati:  Moore,  Andei'son  &  Co.  1853.  Large  12mo., 
384  pp.  Illustrated:  $1.25. — This  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  discuss  scientific  subjects  in  a  popular 
and  vivacious  style  that  has  yet  been  made.  The  book 
is  at  once  scientific  and  readable.  It  exhibits  a  profound 
knowledge  of  geology,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  science 
to  the  "course  of  creation."  It  will  rank  with  Hugh 
Miller's  "Footprints  of  the  Creator."  Thrown  into  his 
crucible,  the  infidel  theories  of  organic  life  are  subli- 
mated, and  disappear.  The  last  section,  in  which  the 
author  interrogates  Geology  in  relation  to  her  testimony 
concerning  the  Creator,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  eloquent 
thought  and  conclusive  argument.  We  would  say  more 
of  this  book,  but  have  not  room. 

The  Silver  Cup  of  Sparkling  Drops  feosi  many 
Fou^'TATN's,  is  the  felicitous  title  of  a  collection  of  fugi- 
tive pieces,  in  prose  and  poetry,  from  various  authors, 
edited  by  Miss  C.  B.  Porter.  The  selections  are  well 
made,  and  many  of  the  pieces  are  "sparkling  drops," 
indeed.  The  book  reminds  us  of  the  Avords  applied  by 
another  author  to  his  own  book,  but  equally  applicable 
to  this:  "I  have  gathered  a  nosegay  of  culled  flowers, 
and  brought  nothing  of  my  own  but  the  thread  that 
ties  them."  Auburn:  Derby  &  Miller.  12mo.,  312  pp. 
75  cents. 

An  Essay  on  God,  and  the  Angels,  Man,  Nature, 
AND  THE  Devil.— Such  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  J.  W. 
Bright,  M.  D.  It  is  a  large  octavo  of  five  hundred  and 
eleven  pages,  printed  in  a  very  neat  style,  and  published 
by  Morton  &  Griswold,  Louisville,  Ky.  The  title  suggests 
the  comprehensive  range  and  the  profound  nature  of  the 
topics  embraced  in  the  discussions  of  these  essavs.     The 


author  informs  us  that  they  are  the  results  of  thirty 
years'  close  research  of  Nature  in  her  various  manifesta- 
tions and  of  the  holy  Kcriptures.  The  work  evinces  not 
a  little  research  and  much  zeal  on  the  part  of  its  author. 
The  mental  process  by  which  the  author  was  led  to  the 
production  of  this  Iwok  is,  in  substance,  as  follows:  He 
early  l>ecanic  convinced  that  man  was  a  compound  lx;ing; 
he  made  inquiries  of  learned  men,  but  seldom  received 
satisfactory  answers;  he  then  studied  medicine,  with  it« 
collateral  sciences,  but  was  still  left  in  the  dark ;  next  he 
tried  the  best  works  on  metaphysics,  but  his  diflScultieg 
were  only  increased.  Having  arrived  at  this  point,  he 
resolved  to  lay  aside  the  opinions  of  men,  and  study  the 
Bible.  Whether  the  opinions  of  this  man  evolved  in  this 
book  will  prove  more  satisfactory  to  the  inquiring  mind 
than  the  opinions  of  other  men  did  to  his,  remains  to  be 
seen.  f)n  the  whole,  we  can  assure  the  curious  that  here 
is  rather  a  unique  and  curious  book.  TTie  author  vaunts 
the  following  statement  as  the  "fundamental  basis"  of 
his  work,  and  claims  it  as  an  original  discovery;  namely, 
"  Every  imperishable  existence  has  for  its  basis  a  certain 
indestructible  essence,  which  he  calls  principle."  We 
are  not  certain  that  we  fathom  the  profundity  of  the 
author's  discovery.  K  it  be  only  that  every  "imperish- 
able existence"  has  an  "indestructible  essence,"  then 
it  appears  to  us  that  the  author  has  simply  invented  a 
somewhat  singular  tautology;  but  if  the  discovery  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  the  term  "principle"  to  desig- 
nate this  "indestructible  essence,"  then  we  object  to  it 
as  being  altogether  too  vague  and  indefinite.  We  think 
there  is  more  originality  in  the  discussions  than  in  the 
"principle"  of  the  book. 

Those  two  master  Speeches  of  Hatne  aitd  Websteb 

upon  ]\Ir.  Foote's  resolution  in  the  United  States  senate, 
have  been  familiar  to  us  from  our  school-boy  days,  when 
parts  of  them  formed  materials  for  declamation.  They 
have  been  recently  published  by  Ptcdding  &  Co.,  in  a  neat 
pamphlet  of  eighty-foiir  pages.  We  append  the  following 
descriptive  note:  "General  Hayne  was  an  eloquent  de- 
bater, and  a  fine  specimen  of  Carolina  chivalry  and 
gentlemanly  bearing.  On  the  occasion  in  question  he 
stood  forth  ostensibly  as  the  champion  of  the  south,  and 
ventured  to  break  a  lance  with  the  intellectual  giant  of 
the  north.  That  he  was  worsted  in  the  contest  is  unan- 
imously conceded,  yet  the  speech  is  of  interest  as  a  rem- 
iniscence of  a  period  of  high  political  excitement  and 
acrimony;  and  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  a  competent 
understanding  of  Mr.  Webster's  reply.  This,  it  is  gen- 
erally known,  has  ever  been  regarded  and  spoken  of  as 
^tJie  great  speech^  of  the  Massachusetts  statesman — as  a 
profound  and  luminous  exposition  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Had  he  never  deliv- 
ered another  speech,  this  alone  would  have  transmitted 
his  name  to  the  latest  periods  of  the  republic.  This  pub- 
lication, interesting  at  any  time,  derives  additional  inter- 
est from  the  recent  death  of  one  of  these  distinguished 
orators,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  eagerly  sought  after 
by  the  reading  public.  It  may  be  ordered  from  Boston 
by  mail.     The  price  is  twenty-five  cents." 

The  Martyrs,  Heroes,  and  Baeds  of  the  Scottish 
Covenant.  By  George  GiljUlan,  ^  A.  Netc  York:  Rob- 
eH  CaHer  c6  Brothers.  l6mo.,  264  pp.  40  cents.— Vilio- 
ever  has  read  Mr.  GilfiUan's  Bards  of  the  Bible  will 
accord  to  him  the  merit  of  being  a  brilliant  writer,  in 
spite  of  the  marked  exuberance  of  imagination  and  the 
many  defects  in  his  style.     Here  he  has  given  a  brief  but 
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eloquent  outline  of  the  noble  characters,  deeds,  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  Scottish  Covenanters.  Upon  this  subject 
he  writes  with  his  heart  evidently  imbued  with  all-per- 
vading and  all-inspiring  sympathy  for  the  noble  Christian 
men,  who,  for  conscience'  sake,  endured  brutal  wrong 
and  bloody  outrage.  It  is  not  so  elaborate  a  work  as  that 
of  the  Bards  of  the  Bible,  but  is  equally  marked  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  author's  style — graphic,  discursive,  or- 
nate, and  somewhat  hyperbolical.  The  following  sketch 
of  James  "STL  and  Charles  is  characteristic : 

"James  VI  having  closed  a  reign  as  nondescript  and 
awkward  in  its  aspects  as  the  man  himself,  his  unfor- 
tunate son,  Charles,  mounted  the  throne.  He  was  des- 
tined, as  being  a  more  decided  character,  to  encounter 
more  decided  opposition,  to  meet  a  more  decided  fate,  and 
to  leave  a  more  decided  and  definite  impression,  whether 
it  were  good  or  bad,  upon  the  history  of  his  country. 
One  might  imagine  him  to  have  formed  himself,  or  been 
formed,  upon  the  principle  of  entire  and  contemptuous 
contradiction  to  his  father's  character.  James  was  pu- 
sillanimous; Charles  brave,  at  times  even  to  rashness. 
James  was  fickle;  Charles  obstinate.  James  was  jpaichy, 
as  the  Scotch  call  it ;  in  Charles,  prudence  deepened  into 
craft.  James  had  a  honhommie,  which  propitiated  his 
enemies ;  the  cold  and  haughty  manners  of  Charles  were 
as  repulsive  as  his  temper  was  high  and  his  principles 
arbitrary.  James  had  learning  without  wisdom;  Charles 
had  taste,  talent,  and  accomplishments.  James  was  de- 
spised without  being  hated;  Charles  was  detested  and 
respected  in  equal  proportions.  James  was  very  little  of 
the  king  or  Stewart,  he  was  designed  by  nature  for  a 
rough-tongued  but  kind-hearted  Scottish  dominie — great 
on  longs  and  shorts,  and  never  liking  his  scholars  so  well 
as  when  storming  and  wielding  the  lash  in  their  midst; 
Charles  added  the  policy  of  an  Italian  prince  and  the 
hauteur  of  a  Spanish  hidalgo  to  the  hot-blooded  pride 
of  a  Highland  chieftain.  In  three  respects  only  they  re- 
sembled each  other;  namely,  in  disregard  to  truth,  in 
high  estimate  of  their  royal  prerogative,  and  in  aversion 
to  all  dissent,  whether  in  politics  or  in  religion.  Each, 
however,  expressed  the  two  last  in  his  own  particular 
way.  James  in  testy  and  irregular  bursts,  and  Charles 
by  a  steady,  cumulative  system  of  attack,  like  a  serpent 
sliding  along  his  brilliant  and  deadly  path  through  the 
bushes  to  his  prey." 

The  occasion  of  the  Covenant  and  its  history,  the  per- 
secutions that  followed,  the  field  meetings,  the  murder 
of  Sharp,  the  battles  of  Drumclog  and  Bothwell  Bridge, 
the  sufferings  of  the  defeated  Covenanters,  the  Covenant- 
ing martyrs,  and  the  grand  results  of  this  terrible  con- 
flict— all  pass  before  us  in  panoramic  vision.  When 
"martyrdom  had  borne  its  last  pale  flower"  in  the 
death  of  the  youthful  Renwich,  and  a  rest  from  per- 
secution had  come,  the  author  thus  surveys  the  scene 
that  had  passed : 

"Twenty-eight  years  of  persecution  had  now  evolved, 
and  past  all  accurate  calculation  were  the  multitude  who 
had  suffered.  Woodrow,  with  all  his  minuteness,  is  un- 
able to  tell  the  number.  Defoe,  in  a  stroke  worthy  and 
characteristic  of  himself,  refers  us  to  'the  roll  of  their 
number  kept  under  the  altar  and  before  the  throne;' 
he  might  have  added  where  '  white  robes  are  given  unto 
every  one  of  them.'  Nearly  twenty  thousand,  on  a  rough 
guess,  seem  to  have  perished  by  fire,  or  sword,  or  water, 
or  the  scaffold,  or  to  have  been  banished  abroad  or  to  the 
northern  islands.  Besides  these,  numbers  without  num- 
ber expired  of  cold  or  hunger  among  the  morasses  of  the 


country.  It  was  as  if  some  pestilence  or  'black  death' 
had  crossed  the  land,  so  great  was  the  sacrifice  of  life,  so 
intense  had  been  the  excitement  and  terror,  and  so  deep 
the  desolation  which  was  left  behind." 

We  need  not  bespeak  for  this  book  the  favor  of  the 
public — that  it  will  have — but  we  assure  any  one  who 
may  be  inclined  to  look  into  it,  that  it  will  repay  careful 
perusal. 

Sequel  to  the  Female  Jesuit:  containing  her  Previ- 
cnis  History  and  Recent  Discovery.  By  Mrs.  S.  Luke.  New 
York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  12mo.,  197  jop.— The  Female  Jesuit, 
which  preceded  this,  excited  not  a  little  attention,  and 
had  a  large  sale.  At  that  time  it  was  scarcely  known 
whether  it  was  a  volume  of  fictions  or  a  narrative  of 
facts.  The  issue  of  the  Sequel  seems  to  settle  that 
question,  as  names  of  parties,  dates,  and  places  are 
here  given,  developing  a  system  of  fraud  and  imposture 
scarcely  credible.  At  one  time  we  find  the  "female 
Jesuit"  practicing  her  impositions  upon  the  Wesleyan 
preacher  in  Manchester,  and  at  another  upon  Cardinal 
Wiseman  in  London.  There  is  a  singular  lack  of  definite 
and  adequate  object  in  these  deceptions,  except  it  be  the 
indulgence  of  a  singularly  depraved  nature.  The  book 
will  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  crimes, 
fraud,  imposture,  and  the  like. 

Memoies  of  the  Lives  of  Robert  Haldane,  of  Am- 

THEEY,   AND    OF    HIS    BeOTHER,    JaMES    ALEXANDER    HaL- 

dane:  comprising  Notices  of  many  of  the  most  Eminent 
Men,  and  the  most  remarkable  Religious  Ifovements,  from  the 
Last  Century  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Alexander  Haldane, 
Esq.,  of  the  Liner  Temple,  Barrister.  New  York:  Carter 
&  Brothers.  8t'o.,  604  pp.  $2. — We  have  rarely  laid  our 
hands  upon  a  more  interesting  or  instructive  biography 
than  that  of  the  two  brothers  Haldane.  Possessed  of 
wealth  and  influential  relations,  they  were  educated  for 
the  navy,  and  both  of  them  spent  some  years  at  sea. 
Giving  abundant  evidence  of  superior  seamanship,  of 
cool,  deliberate  judgment,  and  of  the  most  daring  bravery, 
the  road  to  honor  and  preferment,  as  well  as  to  increased 
wealth,  was  open  to  them.  But  amid  these  scenes,  where 
pride,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  distinction  predominated, 
"  there  was  still  germinating,  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  their 
souls,  the  incorruptible  seed  implanted  by  a  mother's  hand 
and  watered  by  a  mother's  prayers."  In  the  end  they 
quit  the  sea,  and  became  active  and  leading  agents  in  a 
great  and  glorious  reformation  in  the  manners  and  piety 
of  the  Church.  James,  the  younger  brother,  spent  sev- 
eral years  traveling  through  the  north  and  west  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands,  preaching  the 
great  doctrines  of  redemption,  usually  in  the  open  air, 
with  signal  success.  Great  numbers  were  converted,  and 
both  ministers  and  Churches  were  greatly  quickened.  He 
at  length  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Edinburg, 
where  he  ministered  with  eminent  success  the  remainder 
of  a  long  and  useful  life.  Robert,  the  older  brother,  op- 
erated in  a  somewhat  different  sphere.  Possessed  of  an 
ample  fortune,  he  devoted  it  to  the  cause  of  Christ  with 
an  unsparing  hand.  His  brother  preached,  and  got 
the  people  converted;  he  built  houses  for  them  to  wor- 
ship in,  and  instituted  schools  for  the  education  of  young 
ministers.  He  also  wiolded  his  pen,  and  published  scv 
eral  works  that  were  widely  circulated:  among  them 
treatises  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  on  the  Inspi- 
ration of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  a  Commentary  on 
Romans.  Wherever  he  went  a  divine  and  holy  influence 
attended  upon  him.    On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Geneva, 
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in  the  winter  of  1810-17,  his  discourses  to  the  students 
and  to  others  upon  the  Scriptures,  though  delivered 
thro«i;,'h  the  a<,'cncy  of  an  interpreter,  were  lilessed  in 
leading,'  many  to  an  experimental  acquaiiitauce  with  tlic 
truth.  Here  he  says,  "I  labored  to  raise  up  the  fallen 
standard  of  tlio  Gospel.*'  Home  nixtcm  out  of  the  tweuty- 
five  students  were,  through  his  agency,  brought  to  Christ. 
Anum^'  tliese  was  Merle  D'Aubigne,  who  has  since  become 
distinguished  as  the  historian  of  the  Reformation.  Felix 
Ncff,  the  Alpine  missionary,  of  apostolic  zeal  and  fervor, 
may  also  be  classed  among  the  indirect  fruits  of  his  la- 
bors. Tlic  brothers  closed  their  useful  lives,  the  older, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  in  18*12;  the  younger,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three,  in  1851.  This  is,  in  all  respects,  a 
remarkable  biography;  it  is  a  book  full  of  historical 
interest;  its  facts  and  incidents  are  varied  and  instruct- 
ive; its  lessons,  drawn  from  example  and  experience,  are 
a  rich  legacy;  and  it  must  ever  rank  among  the  very 
best  and  most  useful  biographical  productions  of  the 
present  time. 

Guide  to  the  Lord's  Sutper,  and  Book  of  Mankers, 
are  the  titles  of  two  miniature  volumes  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  Rev.  Daniel  Smith,  published  by  Carlton  &  Phil- 
lips, New  York.  The  first  is  compiled  principally  from 
"Bickerstith's  Treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper,"  "Henry's 
Communicant's  Companion,"  and  "  Clarke's  Discourses  on 
the  Eucharist."  It  is  an  excellent  little  work;  and 
wherever  it  is  carefully  and  prayerfully  read,  it  will  do 
a  great  deal  toward  informing  the  understanding  and 
preparing  the  heart  of  the  young  convert  for  this  most 


important  Christian  duty.  Pastors  would  confer  a  qreat 
favor  upon  the  young  of  their  floek  by  having  it  placed 
in  their  hands;  and,  indeed,  no  ChriKtian  can  make  it  a 
subject  of  devriut  study  witliout  finding  in  it  a  Hource  of 
spiritual  improvement.  The  "lJ<»ok  of  Manners"  was 
found  in  nianu.script  after  the  death  of  its  author,  nearly 
ready  for  the  prees.  It  is  a  suggestive  book,  desigited  to 
aid  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  young,  in 
the  regulation  of  their  intercourse;  and  these  ends  it  is 
admirably  calculated  to  accomplish.  It  is  just  such  a 
work  as  should  be  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land. 
For  sale  by  Swormstedt  k  Poe,  and  at  the  Deiwsitories 
generally. 

Pampijt.kts. — 1.  The  Chrvdian  Minuitry:  a  sermon  de- 
livered before  the  New  York  East  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Ejiiscopal  Church,  by  Daniel  Curry,  D.  D.  The 
strict  conformity  of  Methodism,  in  doctrine  %nd  in  fact, 
to  the  great  truth  that  "Christ  is  the  source  of  the 
Christian  ministry;"  then  the  fact  that  "Christ  sends  out 
his  ministry" — Christianity  is  ayrp-rninve — ministers  are 
sent,  not  called — their  administrative  authority  is  from 
Christ,  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  not  from  those 
they  serve — and  then  ecclesiastical  organization,  with 
especial  reference  to  aggression  and  extension,  are  among 
the  important  topics  discussed  in  this  very  able  and  timely 
discourse.  2.  Sormoii  miggnstf^d  by  the  Death  of  Daniel 
Webster,  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bishop,  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  Columbia,  is  the  title  of  a  eulo- 
gistic discourse  upon  the  life,  character,  and  death  of 
the  great  American  statesman. 
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The  Illustrated  News  has  greatly  improved  upon  its 
first  issue,  both  in  the  design  and  execution  of  its  illus- 
trations, and  in  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  literary 
matter.    It  is  a  capital  paper. 

The  Illustrated  MLvgazdce  of  Art,  for  Febniaiy,  has 
been  received.  It  contains  twenty-four  articles  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  a  large  number  of  illustrations, 
among  which  are  the  Castle  of  Segovia,  a  view  of  the 
interior  of  St.  Paul's  during  the  interment  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  curious  specimens  of  American  Antiqui- 
ties, the  Apollo  Gallery  at  the  Louvre,  in  which  the 
empire  was  conferred  upon  Louis  Napoleon  by  the  French 
Senate,  and  also  illustrations  of  a  great  variety  of  me- 
chanical instruments  and  operations. 

The  American  Jourkal  of  Science  and  Art. — The 
January  number  of  this  venerable  Journal  has  been  laid 
upon  our  table  by  R.  Post,  10  West  Third-street,  Cincin- 
nati. It  contains  eighteen  articles,  all  of  them  scientific. 
The  work  is  issued  on  the  first  day  of  every  second 
month.    Price,  five  dollars  per  annum. 

Catalogues.— 1.  Wesleyan  Universiti/— President,  Au- 
gustus W.  Smith,  LL.  D.,  assisted  by  four  professors  and 
two  tutors.  Students— Seniors,  22;  Juniors,  28;  Sopho- 
mores, 30;  Freshmen,  21:  total,  103.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that,  under  the  auspices  of  its  new  President,  the 
University  is  enjoying  peace  and  prosperity.  2.  Dickin- 
son Oollege— President,  Rev.  Charles  Collins,  D.  D.,  as- 
sisted by  four  professors  in  the  College  department,  and 
two  in  the  Grammar    schooi.      Students— Seniors,   13; 


Juniors,  24;  Sophomores,  39;  Freshmen,  39:  total,  115 
College  students,  and  40  in  the  Preparatory'  Department. 
3.  Eighth  Annual  Catcdogue  of  Hotcard  Eigh  School — Rev. 
Wm.  T.  Lucky,  A.  M.,  Principal,  and  eight  teachers. 
Number  of  students,  338. 

Reports. — 1.  Reports  of  the  benevolent  institutions 
of  Ohio,  including  that  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  also  for  the 
Lunatic  Asylum.  These  are  deeply  interesting  documents, 
and  show  how  much  can  be  accomplished,  under  Chris- 
tian influences,  for  the  mitigation,  if  not  removal,  of 
some  of  the  severest  His  that  can  afflict  poor  human 
nature.  Hon.  A.  N.  Riddle  and  others  will  accept  our 
thanks  for  these  documents.  2.  India-na  Hospital  for  the 
Insane. 

Living  Age  continues  to  present  the  cream  of  the 
foreign  literary  journals.  Numbers  455,  456,  and  457 
have  been  received.  The  "  Cotton  Metropolis,"  in  Num- 
ber 455,  gives  an  excellent  description  of  the  factory 
operations — the  character  of  the  proprietors  and  opera- 
tives— in  Manchester.  It  is  the  best  and  most  satisfac- 
tory account  we  remember  having  seen.  "Woman's 
Rights'  Convention,"  an  amusing  and  suggestive  article 
from  Tait's  Magazine;  and  the  "Private  Life  of  an  Em- 
peror Retired  from  Business,"  delineating  the  character 
and  habits  of  Charles  V  during  what  has  been  called  his 
Cloister  Life,  are  among  the  articles  of  greatest  interest 
in  Number  456.  For  sale  by  R.  Post,  10  West  Third- 
street,  Cincinnati,  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  number. 
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Articles  in  the  Present  Number. — To  our  friends  and 
patrons  we  come  once  more  with  the  greetings  of  another 
month.  We  spread  before  you  what,  we  trust,  will  prove  an 
inviting  "bill  of  fare;"  and  the  "fare"  we  assure  you  will  not 
fail  below  the  promise  of  the  "bill."  Several  new  and  welcome 
contributors  will  be  recognized.  Among  them  is  the  author  of 
:he  two  "  Counselors  for  the  Young " — books  unsurpassed  in 
interest  and  sterling  value  by  any  of  their  kind — and  also  the 
luthor  of  the  "  Merchant's  Daughter,"  "  Recollections  of  a 
Minister,"  "Memorials  of  Mercy,"  etc.,  who  enjoys  the  repu- 
:ation  of  a  chaste  writer  at  home,  and  whose  productions  have 
lot  only  circulated  widely  there,  but  have  been  republished  with 
jood  success  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  refer  to  Rev,  D. 
IVise,  of  Boston,  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Barr,  of  Inverness,  Scotland, 
30th  of  whom  will  hereafter  be  found  among  our  regular  corre- 
spondents. The  article  on  Maternal  Influence  is  a  gem  that 
ft'ill  inspire  the  courage  and  warm  the  heart  of  many  a  mother. 
Hints  to  Young  Men,  instead  of  being  "out  of  place"  in  such  a 
magazine,  as  their  venerable  author  suggested,  are  precisely  in 
jlace.  Let  every  young  lady  who  has  a  brother  seize  upon  the 
jarliest  moment  to  pour  these  suggestive  and  instructive  "  Hints  " 
into  his  ear,  and  impress  them  upon  his  heart.  The  Condition 
>f  Labor  is  a  deep,  earnest,  and  stirring  view  of  the  subject. 
Next  we  have  a  beautiful  triad  of  flowers  culled  from  the 
bowers  of  Parnassus,  each  of  which  will  touch  many  a  cord 
3f  sympathy.  The  article  on  Victoria  gives  an  insight  into  her 
character  and  history;  and  especially  does  it  develop  the  wise 
and  benignant  paternal  influence  exerted  in  preparing  her  for 
the  illustrious  sphere  to  which  Providence  had  appointed  her, 
and  which  she  fills  with  so  much  honor  to  her  sex  and  her  king- 
dom. It  is  worth  a  thousand  wild,  incoherent  declamations 
about  "woman's  rights"  from  unbridled  viragos.  Then  we 
have,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Williams,  a  chaste,  critical, 
pertinent  discussion  of  the  inquiry.  What  is  Poetry?  If  any  of 
our  readers,  who  do  not  fancy  such  severe  exercise  of  thought  as 
this  requires,  begin  to  weary,  they  will  be  abundantly  relieved 
by  the  delicate  tracery  and  lifelike  imagery  that  presents  Slack- 
dom,  with  all  its  motley  characters,  before  us  as  a  living  picture. 
The  Word  to  Mothers,  short  as  it  is,  is  not  a  "  word  "  without 
meaning.  We  willingly  give  place  to  The  Itinerant;  it  is  a  fine 
counterpart  to  the  Itinerant's  Wife.  We  hope  again  to  hear 
from  its  author.  The  Fragment  of  the  Revolution  throws  aside 
the  curtain,  and  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  sufferings  experienced 
by  our  patriot  fathers.  Teaching  bears  the  impress  of  a  teach- 
er's thoughts.  Professor  Wells,  who  has  often  made  us  his 
companions  in  his  excursions  in  the  "  Father-land,"  now  treats 
us  to  an  admirable  outline  of  the  history  and  character  of  Me- 
lancthon,  the  Lamb  of  the  Reformation.  The  short  article  on 
Landscape  Painting,  for  its  good  sense  and  practical  sugges- 
tions, is  worthy  the  attention  of  parents  and  all  who  have  in 
charge  the  education  of  the  young. 

The  Tribute  to  Harriet  J.  Meek,  which  breathes  the  genuine 
poetic  spirit,  was  accompanied  by  a  note  announcing  the  sad 
intelligence  that  "the  poetess  of  Center  county,  Penn.,  now 
sleeps  in  death."  She  died  early;  the  bud  of  promise  was  just 
expanding  into  the  beauty  of  the  full  flower;  but  her  end  was 
that  of  the  just— "peace."  We  welcome  this  tribute  to  her 
memory,  and  place  it  by  the  side  of  her  own  last,  beautiful,  and 
most  appropriate  contribution  to  our  columns.  From  the  author 
we  hope  to  hear  again.  We  are  quite  certain  she  can  write 
poetry.     The  Friendless  Mourner  is  pathetic  and  touching. 

We  have  attem.pted  to  discuss  a  theme  that  acquires  trans- 
cendent importance  at  the  present  day  in  consequence  of  the 
false  r\nd  infidel  theories,  whose  shallow  fictions  are  sought  to 
be  palmed  off  as  the  very  embodiment  of  errlightened,  liberal 
philosophy.  But  if  our  article  on  the  Double  Nature  of  Man 
appear  to  any  too  grave  a  discussion  for  tiie  columns  of  the 
Repository,  they  will  find  an  antidote  in  the  moral  tale  that 
follows.  The  placid  beauty  of  the  Mother's  Lines  to  her  Sleep- 
ing Babe  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  Dying  Magdalen.     We 


close  with  the  tribute  of  the  poetess  to  the  musical  composer 
who  had  given  a  "voice  to  her  song." 

We  have  noticed  the  death  of  George  Yorke  Welborn,  an- 
other of  our  contributors,  the  author  of  "  Soul,  the  Sanctum  of 
the  Mind,"  a  poem  in  our  last  number.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Indiana  Asbury  University,  and,  in  the  "  Asbury  Notes,"  is 
spoken  of  as  a  young  man  of  brilliant  talents,  persuasive  elo- 
quence, and  personal  attractions  such  as  left  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  all  who  knew  him.  What  is  better  than  all,  it  is  said 
that  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  faithful  and  consistent  Christian, 
leaving  the  testimony  that  God  was  his  Father,  heaven  his  home. 

"That  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great  end." 

Well  may  his  young  companions 

"Stand  thoughtful  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean  we  must  sail  so  soon." 

Our  Engravings — Mercy's  Dream. — Our  engravings,  also, 
require  a  passing  note.  We  would  not  fail  to  tender  our  thanks 
to  H.  C.  Carey,  Esq.,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  the  proprietor  of 
Huntington's  splendid  painting — "  Mercy's  Dream  '" — for  permis- 
sion to  have  it  copied  for  the  Ladies'  Repository.  Many  of  the 
sublime  conceptions  of  Bunyan  have  been  transferred  to  canvas, 
but  few  have  excited  more  interest  or  secured  more  general 
commendation  than  this.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Great- 
Heart,  Christiana,  Mercy,  and  the  children  are  led  to  the  door 
of  the  palace  called  Beautiful,  and  are  welcomed  by  its  inhab- 
itants with  songs  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  "Wonderful!"  ex- 
claims Mercy  in  a  transport,  "wonderful!  Music  in  the  house, 
music  in  the  heart,  and  music  also  in  heaven."  In  the  morning 
Christiana  inquired  of  Mercy  why  it  was  that  she  laughed  in 
her  sleep  during  the  night,  and  suggested  it  might  be  a  dream. 
"So  it  was;  and  a  sweet  dream  it  was,"  said  Mercy.  "I  was 
dreaming  that  I  sat  all  alone  in  a  solitary  place,  and  was  be- 
moaning the  hardness  of  my  heart.  Now  I  had  not  sat  there 
long,  but  methought  many  were  gathered  about  me  to  see  me, 
and  to  hear  what  it  was  that  I  said.  So  they  hearkened;  and  I 
went  on  bemoaning  the  hardness  of  my  heart.  At  this  some  of 
them  laughed  at  me,  some  called  me  a  fool,  and  some  began  to 
thrust  me  about.  With  that  methought  1  looked  up,  and  saw 
one  coming  with  wings  towards  me.  So  he  came  directly  to 
me,  and  said,  'Mercy,  what  aileth  thee?'  Now  when  he  heard 
me  make  my  complaint,  he  said,  'Peace  be  to  thee!'  He  also 
wiped  mme  eyes  with  his  handkerchief,  and  clad  me  in  silver 
and  gold.  He  put  a  chain  about  my  neck,  and  earrings  in  mine 
ears,  and  a  beautiful  crown  about  my  head."  Such  is  the  beau- 
tiful conception  transferred  to  canvas  by  the  artist,  and  here  pre- 
sented in  lifelike  beauty.  Christian  reader,  in  the  hour  of  dark- 
ness and  trial,  when  yon  feel  and  bemoan  the  plague  of  your 
own  heart,  when  your  foes  thrust  at  you,  and  your  soul  is  faint- 
ing through  fear,  then  may  some  heavenly  visitant  whisper, 
"Peace  be  to  thee!"  wipe  the  tears  of  sorrow  from  your  eyes, 
and  robe  you  in  the  garments  of  salvation!  Our  other  engraving 
represents  one  of  the  lovely  views  upon  our  beautiful  Ohio. 
We  are  assured  by  those  who  have  seen  it  that  it  is  drawn  "to 
life."  We  trust  the  blending  of  "homo  scenes"  with  views  of 
foreign  scenery  and  the  creations  of  art  will  prove  even  more 
than  acceptable  to  our  numerous  patrons.  , 

Contributors  and  Contridutions. — We  have  already  suf- 
ficiently indicated  the  quality  we  wish  articles  written  for  the 
Repository  to  possess.  We  have  received  several  letters  from 
our  contributors  inquiring  what  subject  would  be  most  accept- 
able. To  this  inquiry  we  can  return  no  definite  answer.  We 
propose  to  ourselves  a  wide  range.  Within  this  range  well- 
written  articles  will  always  be  acceptable;  and  the  more  thor- 
oughly they  are  i)repared  the  more  acceptable  will  tiiey  be.  We 
say,  then,  select  your  own  subjects:  canvass  them  thoroughly; 
seek  the  genuine  inspiration  when  you  write.  Your  articles  will 
then  most  likely  possess  vitnlity,  and  having  that  they  will  be 
read.  We  can  make  no  use  of  anonymous  articles.  And,  in- 
deed, we  may  as  well  say  that  we  intend  to  append  llie  author's 
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names  to  their  re»peclive  articles.  This  is  the  rule;  the  omis- 
sion of  Iho  name  will  he  the  exception.  Let  us  say,  too,  while 
wo  aro  ujion  llii'<  nialtpr,  liiat  llie  Repository  is  isHiied  at  the 
sanio  time  from  Now  York,  IJosloii,  I'iltshiifK,  and  Chicago  as 
from  Cincinnati.  It  niuit,  llicrefore,  no  to  prens  home  lime  i)rior 
to  the  (late  of  the  nurnher.  To  secure  a  place  in  any  particular 
numher  an  article  khould  he  on  hand  at  least  two  montiis  heforc- 
hand.  Ueyond  this  various  circumstances  will  often  occasion 
delay,  so  that  even  approved  articles  may  be  delayed  four,  six, 
or  even  twelve  nionths. 

Rkjectki)  Akticles. — When  we  entered  our  odice  we  found 
not  only  a  formidable  pile  of  communications  which  had  been 
rei)robated  by  our  predecessors,  and  which  we  immediately 
cleared  away,  but  an  almost  equally  formidable  i)ile — the  accu- 
mulation of  quite  a  period — waiting,  \etj  likely  with  more  pa- 
tience than  tlie  authors,  to  catch  a  glance  from  the  editor. 
From  day  to  day,  and,  in  fact,  from  night  to  night,  we  have 
been  "leveling  down"  this  pile.  In  this  work  we  have  made 
very  perceptible  progress.  We  shall  soon  be  up  with  our  work. 
A  large  number  of  articles,  both  prose  and  poetry,  have  been 
reserved  for  future  consideration.  When  the  publication  of  an 
article  is  declined,  we  shall  give  due  notice  of  the  fact,  believ- 
ing such  course  will  be  more  generally  satisfactory  to  those  who 
write  for  us.  Many  of  the  articles  rejected  are  not  destitute  of 
merit;  and  the  authors  of  such,  instead  of  being  discouraged, 
we  hope  will  "  try  again." 

"The  Bereaved  Heart"  we  have  laid  aside;  and  also  "The 
Spirit  of  Kindness,"  notwithstanding  some  very  good  traits.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  the  author  of  "  My  First  Camp  Meet- 
ing "upon  another  topic;  and  also  from  the  author  of  "  A  Story 
of  Old  Time  Benevolence;"  also  from  the  author  of  "Teachers 
and  Teaching."  The  following  articles  also  do  not  come  quite 
np  to  our  standard:  "The  Philosophy  of  Poetry;"  "Human  In- 
consistency;" "The  Goodness  of  God;"  "A  Sample  of  a  Bar- 
Room;"  "I  don't  care  any  thing  about  it;"  "The  Ocean." 

The  Muses  have  been  uncommonly  busy,  and  their  gems  have 
been  scattered  upon  us  in  rich  profusion.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, lack  value,  some  luster,  and  some  are  fractured  so  that 
they  will  not  suit  our  purpose.  The  following  we  have  laid 
aside:  "  The  Separation;"  "  The  Orphan  Girl's  Lament;"  "  Where 
I  would  be  Buried;"  "Spring;"  "Cholera;"  "  Scenes  of  Youth;" 
"Check  to  Evil  Thoughts;"  "Autumn  Musings;"  "Lines  to  a 
Daughter;"  "Answer  to  the  Question,  'If  you  die,  where  shall 
I  bury  you?'  "  "A  Fragment;"  and  "  Bury  me  in  the  Sea."  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  above  are  entirely  without  merit, 
but  simply  that  they  do  not  come  up  to  our  standard.  In  fact, 
we  can  only  make  a  selection  from  the  poetical  articles  re- 
ceived— the  utmost  capacity  of  the  Repository  would  not  suffice  to 
contain  them  all.  W^e  have  now  no  less  than  eighty-three  poems 
on  hand;  most  of  them  have  been  read,  and  between  forty  and 
fifty  have  been  placed  on  the  reserved  list.  But  still  our  courage 
holds  out,  and  we  say  to  all  our  poetic  friends,  that  when  a  gnst 
of  genuine  poetic  inspiration  comes  over  them,  write  away  with- 
out fear.  Indeed,  we  hope  that  all  our  writers  will  keep  to 
work.     We  make  large  drafts  upon  our  stock  monthly. 

Personal  Correspondence. — Our  personal  friends  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  us  during  the  past  month.  A  large  number 
that  were  merely  personal  have  received  their  appropriate  notice. 
But  there  are  others  that  contain  hints,  express  views,  or  bring 
to  light  facts  of  wider  interest,  and  which  harmonize  with  the 
general  objects  of  our  publication.  Among  these  is  a  communi- 
cation from  an  old  friend,  one  who  formerly  stood  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  watchmen  upon  Zion's  wall.  Throwing  a  vail  ' 
around  the  propria  persona,  we  can  not  withhold  it:  "I  have 
been  for  some  years  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  itinerant 
preacher.  I  was  first  prostrated  by  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  and 
for  two  or  three  years  it  seemed  quite  impossible  that  I  should 
live  to  the  present  time;  but  the  Lord  has  not  only  seen  fit  that 
I  should  live,  but  I  enjoy  a  more  comfortable  state  of  health 
than  I  did  for  some  years.  I  am  unable  to  preach;  but  at  some 
light  mechanical  labor  I  can  do  considerable,  and,  perhaps,  few 
men  work  so  hard,  according  to  their  strength,  as  I  have  been 
obliged  to  do.  My  wife  for  several  years  was  in  a  feeble  state; 
but  for  the  last  few  years  her  health  has  been  better  than  for 
many  years  before.     But,  sick  or  well,  we  are  trying  to  hold  fast 


to  the  truth,  and  keep  along  in  th«  lervice  of  the  Lord.  Mj 
companion  sometimes  *ayt  the  lant  two  years  have  l>een  her 
best  ones  in  rcligioui  ex[>«rience,  allhougli  our  circumstance*  are 
rather  trying;.  But  it  is  in  trying  circumitances,  you  know,  that 
the  excellency  of  our  holy  reli(;ion  is  more  fully  realized.  The 
strength  of  mv  days  were  spent  in  the  itinerancy,  my  support 
being  scarcely  equal  at  any  time  to  my  wants,  and  my  health 
failing  as  it  did,  we  found  ourselves  in  rather  poor  condition  to 
meet  the  liard  rubs  of  the  world.  But  hitherto  the  Lord  has 
provided  better  than  my  fears  and  my  unbelief  had  soggeited, 
and  for  the  future  I  will  trust  in  him."  Kind  reader,  this  letter 
was  not  written  to  excite  sympathy  and  invoke  charity.  It  is 
the  truthful  and  somewhat  confidential  unvailing  of  what  i* 
often  experienced  by  the  itinerant  Methodist  preacher.  He 
rarely  receives  in  compensation  for  his  services  enoogh  to  meet 
his  current  expenses;  and  if  his  overtasked  energies  fail,  theie 
is  no  individual  society,  no  particular  Church,  opon  which  he 
can  lean  for  sympathy  and  support.  He  has  ministered  here 
and  there,  at  the  call  of  the  Church;  lived  without  any  abiding 
home.  Many  to  whom  he  has  ministered  have  forgotten  bii 
toils,  or  their  attention  has  been  divided  among  tlie  many 
preachers  who  have  served  them.  Hundreds,  it  may  be,  have 
been  converted  in  different  places  through  his  ministry;  but 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  their  spiritual  guide,  and, 
perhaps,  feel  too  little  interest  in  that  condition.  He  must  looi 
to  the  Church  at  large,  and  to  the  general  provision  adapted  to 
his  case;  but  how  inadequate  are  all  these  provisions!  We 
verily  believe  that  our  ministry  suffers  immensely  from  this  very 
cause.  It  is  a  great  and  crying  evil  in  the  Church.  O,  when 
and  how  shall  it  be  remedied?  Wlien  shall  the  old  veterans  of 
the  cross,  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  have  their  appropriate  place  in  her  sympathy  and  sup- 
port? Can  we  wonder  that  a  feeling  of  despondency  and  gloom 
should  sometimes  come  over  them  when  they  find  themselves 
worn  out,  destitute,  and  neglected? 

Our  greetings  to  our  friend  in  the  far-off  north-west.     Those 
"  specimens  of  Lake  Superior  geology  and  mineralogy  "  will  be 
welcome;   but  in  the  mean  time  let  our  friend   send  us  some 
"specimens  "  from  the  mine  of  his  own  thought,  and  our  read- 
ers may  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  them.     A  lady  who  sends  as 
two  articles — one  prose,  the  other  poetry — says,  "  The  inclosed 
articles  I  have  written  while  attending  to  my  babe."     That  sin- 
gle sentence  is  a  gem  in  itself.     We  have  no  patience  with  those 
literary  ladies  who  are  too  literary  for  domestic  duties;  who  are 
too  delicate,  refined,  intellectual,  to  be  annoyed  with  the  stern 
duties  of  the  wiie  and  mother;  and  who  are  ever  attempting  to 
court  the  Muses,  or  to  draw  out  some  sickly  sentimentalism  in 
the  form  of  inane  tales,  while  their  houses  are  a  scene  of  dis- 
order,  and  their   children   undisciplined    and   uneducated.     No 
elevated  Muse  will  consent  to  companionship  with  such  a  lady, 
and  no  vigorous  and  healthy  thought  will  be  likely  to  spring  from 
such  a  source.     The  allusion  of  our  correspondent  reminds  as 
of  an   incident  told   in  a  social  circle   the  other  evening.     A 
brother  just  returned  from  California  was  present  in  a  congrega- 
tion of  brother  Owen,  when  a  babe  in  the  arms  of  its   mother 
began  to  cry.     A  thing  so  unusual  in  California  attracted  not  a 
little  attention,  and  the  mother  rose  to  retire.     "Don't  leave," 
said  the  preacher;  "  the  sound  of  that  babe's  voice  is  more  inter- 
esting to  many  in  my  congregation  than  that  of  my  own.     It  is, 
perhaps,  the  sweetest  music  many  a  man  has  heard  since,  long 
time  ago,  he  took  leave  of  his  distant  home."     The  effect  was 
instantaneous  and  powerful,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  congre- 
gation melted  into  tears!     Another  friend  tells  us,  "Just  now 
my  poor  Muse  is  paralyzed  by  the  uncouth  specter  of  Hebrew 
roots."     Mr.  GilfiUan  tells  us,  that  though  destitute  of  the  rich- 
ness and  flexibility  of  the  Greek,  the  artificial  stateliness  and 
strength  of  the  Latin,  and  the  varied  resources  and  borrowed 
beauties  of  modern  languages,  the  Hebrew — the  language  of  the 
early  giants  of  the  species — was  fitted  beyond  them  all  for  the 
purposes  of  lofty  poetry.     It  was,  as  Herder  says,  an  abyss  of 
verbs;  and  there  is  no  part  of  speech  so  well  adapted  to  express 
motion,  energetic  action,  quick  transition,  and  strong  endurance. 
We  trust,  then,  the  Muse  of  our  poetic  friend  has  suffered  only 
a  temporary  paralysis,  and  that  she  will  soon  come  forth  from  it 
with  her  wing  plumed  for  a  bolder  and  nobler  flight. 
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As  a  fit  accompaniment  of  our  beautiful  and 
expressive  engraving  representing  Jereraiali  weep- 
ing over  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  we  subjoin  a  few 
thoughts  upon  Scripture  prophecy,  together  with 
a  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  prophet. 

Prophecy  has  been  the  wonder  of  men  in  all 
ages.  The  believer  has  sought  to  understand  and 
elucidate  it;  the  infidel  to  break  the  force  of  its 
evidence  in  favor  of  divine  revelation.  It  is  one 
of  the  outer  ramparts  thrown  up  for  the  defense  of 
revealed  religion.  Against  it  the  missiles  of  infidel- 
ity for  three  thousand  years  have  been  hurled  with- 
out eflfect.  Scripture  prophecy  is  the  prediction,  hij 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  future  events, 
for  some  religious  purpose,  such  as  the  reformation  of 
the  wicked  or  the  confirmation  of  divine  truth.  Such 
prophecies,  when  they  relate  to  events  that  no 
human  skill  or  sagacity  could  anticipate,  when 
they  embrace  definite,  minute  particulars,  when 
they  extend  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  when 
the  history  of  those  succeeding  ages  attests  their 
complete  fulfillment,  bring  us,  at  once,  with  a  force 
of  conviction  that  can  not  be  evaded,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  prescience  and  power  of  God. 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  1815, 
when  the  short-lived  iroperial  power  of  Napoleon 
was  completely  broken,  Mr.  Canning  said  in  the 
British  Parliament,  "The  next  contest  in  Europe 
will  be  a  war  of  principle."  The  developments  of 
a  few  years  proved  this  prediction  to  be  true.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  true  prophecy;  yet  Mr.  Canning 
did  not  pretend  that  it  was  inspired.  It  was  rather 
the  result  of  his  own  shrewd  observation  of  the 
existing  state  of  things  in  Europe;  and  the  event 
justified  his  inferences.  In  182G  the  same  gentle- 
man declared  that  "the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
British  West  Indies  is  utterly  impossible."  This 
prediction  was  couched  in  terms  even  more  positive 
than  the  former;  but  the  events  of  a  very  few  years 
proved  its  groundlessness.  In  both  instances  he 
reasoned  from  the  facts  and  principles  before  him; 
but  in  the  latter  case  his  sagacity  was  not  equal  to 
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the  subject.  Some  of  the  elements  that  belonged 
to  the  calculation  were  left  out;  or,  perhaps,  more 
properly,  some  new  element  appeared  among  the 
causes  that  precipitated  the  downfall  of  slavery  in 
the  British  West  Indies. 

Scripture  prophecy  leaves  out  none  of  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  fullness  and  accuracy  in  the 
calculation,  even  though  it  extends  through  the 
lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  and  comprehends  the 
widest  and  most  complicated  range  of  particulars. 
ISTothing  more  surely  attests  the  divinity  of  the 
Mind  in  which  it  originates.  When  the  fact  that 
such  predictions  do  exist  in  the  Bible  has  become 
a  conviction  of  the  reason  and  judgment,  the  divin- 
ity of  their  origin  is  an  inevitable  sequent.  Such 
a  conclusion  is  unavoidable.  Other  evidences  7nay 
obtain  admission  to  the  mind;  but  this  evidence  de- 
mands admission,  and  will  not  be  denied.  Through 
ignorance  of  his  character,  you  may  question  the 
nautical  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  navigator;  but 
what  will  you  say  when  the  majestic  ship  under 
his  command,  having  cleaved  the  waves  and  weath-  . 
ered  the  storms  of  the  boundless  and  trackless 
ocean,  is  seen  entering  the  destined  port  on  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  globe?  The  fact  holds  you  fast; 
and  when  oft  repeated  with  unvarying  success, 
practical  demonstration  of  his  skill  is  before  you. 
IS'othing  but  the  most  inveterate  prejudice  can  pre- 
vent you  from  perceiving  it;  and  nothing  but  still 
more  inexcusable  stubbornness  can  prevent  its  ac- 
knowledgment. It  is  just  so  with  prophecy.  A 
mighty  ship,  freighted  with  the  eternal  truth  of 
God,  it  has  been  tossed  upon  tempestuous  seas; 
but  it  has  escaped  every  danger,  and  through  all 
the  rushing  currents  of  time  comes  down  to  us. 
bearing  its  precious  burden,  its  flag,  with  inscrip- 
tions broad  and  clear,  flung  out  to  the  breeze  to  be 
seen  and  read  of  all  nations  and  all  men.  The 
force  of  other  arguments  may  be  evaded;  other  evi- 
dence may  not  convince;  but  the  plain  words  of 
prophecy,  and  their  counterpart,  so  mysteriously 
and  so  accurately  developed  in  the  unquestioned 
facts  of  history,  are  too  palpable  for  denial,  too  em- 
phatic for  evasion. 

The  prophets  of   Israel  were  a  peculiar  race. 
The  prophetic    inspiration,  without    reference  to 
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priesthood,  came  like  a  rushing  wind  upon  him 
who  had  been  selected  as  Die  messenger  of  God; 
and  moved  as  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  he  left 
his  ordinary  avocation,  and  with  unwonted  bold- 
ness and  energy,  with  significant  action  and  elo- 
quence inspired,  stood  unawed  in  the  presence  of 
kings  and  princes,  of  cities  and  armies,  and  de- 
clared the  "thus  saith  the  Lord."  Every  tribe 
brought  its  contribution  to  the  prophetic  office,  and 
under  eveiy  conceivable  diversity  of  time,  place, 
and  circumstance.  A  solitary  message  bursts  in 
solemn  grandeur  from  the  lips  of  N'ahum,  and  his 
work  is  done;  while  Isaiah,  with  his  eye  illumined 
with  prophetic  vision,  glances  to  and  fro  through 
coming  ages,  and  in  one  broad  field  of  vision 
descries  the  events  hidden  in  the  womb  of  time. 
Jeremiah,  stricken  in  heart,  sends  forth  a  wail  of 
sorrow,  plaintive,  tremulous,  tearful;  while  Ezekiel, 
with  rugged,  vehement  speech,  and  with  mystic 
action,  discourses  of  the  coming  future.  A  single 
gleam  of  prophetic  vision,  and  for  a  single  hour, 
reveals  itself  in  Jonah;  while  for  sixty  years  the 
prophetic  spirit  breathes  its  inspiration  upon  the 
lips  of  Hosea.  Daniel,  descended  from  the  royal 
line,  and  honored  in  the  courts  of  Babylon,  and 
Amos,  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  called  from  the 
midst  of  his  flocks  to  declare  the  message  of  God, 
are  numbered  among  the  prophets.  By  the  same 
power  of  prophetic  inspiration  the  mild,  the  gentle, 
the  loving  disciple  of  our  Lord  is  made  the  vehicle 
through  which  are  transmitted,  in  imagery,  gor- 
geous, sublime,  unfathomable,  the  dark  mysteries 
of  the  future;  and  he  ends  the  prophetic  list,  and 
seals  up  the  vision  of  prophecy. 

Prophecy  subserved  important  ends  in  its  rela- 
tion to  Judaism.  Says  an  elegant  writer,  "It  gave 
life  to  many  dead  services;  it  mingled  a  nobler  ele- 
ment with  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats;  it  dis- 
turbed the  dull  tide  of  national  degeneracy;  it 
stirred,  again  and  again,  the  old  flames  of  Sinai; 
it  rewrote,  in  startling  characters,  the  precepts  of 
the  moral  law;  and  in  its  perpetual  and  vivid  pre- 
dictions of  Messiah's  coming,  and  death,  and  reign, 
outshot  by  ages  the  testimony  of  types,  rites,  and 
ceremonies.  It  did  for  the  Law  what  preaching 
has  done  for  the  Gospel — it  supplied  a  living  sanc- 
tion, a  running  comment,  and  a  quickening  influ- 
ence. When  at  times  its  voice  ceased,  the  cessa- 
tion was  mourned  as  a  national  loss;  and  we  hear 
Israel's  later  psalmists  complaining  that  'there  is 
not  among  us  a  prophet  any  more.'  "  But  the 
grand  theater  of  prophecy  was  projected  upon  a 
broader  scale.  It  was  designed  to  speak  to  all 
ages  and  all  people.  The  great  events  of  the 
world's  history  seem  to  be  spread  out  in  panoramic 
view  by  the  inspired  prophets;  and  we  thus  glance 
along  the  currents  of  human  histoiy,  every-where 
marked  by  the  prescience  as  well  as  the  providence 
of  God.  Prophecy  is  one  of  the  striking  character- 
istics of  the  Bible.  It  is  scattered  through  the  en- 
tire volume,  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the 
last  of  the  Apocalypse.     It  is  blended  with  its 


history,  beams  forth  from  the  midst  of  its  types 
and  shadows,  swells  the  chorus  of  its  songs,  and 
is  outspoken  from  the  lips  of  its  divinely  inspired 
men.  Probably  more  than  one  thousand  distinct 
prophecies  might  be  gathered  from  the  Bible:  some 
of  them  fulfilled  ages  long  since  gone  by;  others 
even  now  in  process  of  fulfillment;  and  still  others 
that  stretch  onward  into  the  future,  so  that  the  un- 
folding light  of  revelation  shall  continue  to  rise 
higher  and  higher,  and  to  beam  forth  with  brighter 
and  still  more  glorious  eff'ulgence,  till,  amid  the 
clangors  of  the  last  trump,  the  agonies  of  a  dis- 
solving globe,  and  the  solemn  scenes  of  a  final 
judgment,  skepticism  shall  vanish  from  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  faith  be  succeeded  by  terrific,  trans- 
cendent sight. 

Of  most  of  the  prophets  little  is  known,  except 
that  which  relates  to  the  special  commission  they 
expected.  "They  come  like  shadows,  so  depart." 
In  this  respect  Jeremiah  differs  from  the  rest; 
his  personal  history,  sufferings,  and  sorrows  are 
blended  into  his  prophecy;  and  then  the  prophet 
himself  bewails  the  fulfillment  of  his  own  predic- 
tions. His  is  a  mournful  picture.  Our  fancy  be- 
holds him  robed  in  sable  weeds,  tears  streaming 
from  his  eyes,  his  heart  "pained"  and  bursting 
with  sorrow;  history  throws  aside  the  curtain  of 
time  that  partially  hides  from  our  vision,  and  one 
picture  of  woe  is  realized;  we  find  him  "smitten, 
put  into  the  stocks,  the  yoke  upon  his  neck  broken; 
we  see  him  sinking  in  the  mire  of  dungeons,  and 
drawn  up  thence  by  cords."  This  feature  in  the 
history  of  Jeremiah,  Mr.  Gilfillan  justly  says,  "less- 
ens somewhat  its  grandeur,  but  adds  to  its  human- 
ity. 'Alas!  my  brother,'  is  our  exclamation,  as  we 
witness  his  woes.  A  brother's  voice,  now  trem- 
ulous in  grief,  now  urgent  in  entreaty,  now  loud  in 
anger,  and  now  swelling  into  lofty  poetry,  sounds 
down  upon  us  through  the  solemn  centuries  of 
the  past." 

Timidity  and  courage,  qualities  often  found 
united,  though  seemingly  incompatible,  were  strik- 
ingly blended  in  the  character  of  Jeremiah.  When 
summoned,  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  to  utter 
God's  judgments  against  Jerusalem  for  its  great 
wickedness,  with  shrinking  timidity  he  cried  out, 
"Ah,  Lord  God!  behold,  I  can  not  speak:  for  I  am 
a  child."  "The  storm  of  inspiration,"  says  Gil- 
fillan, "had  seized  on  a  sensitive  plant  or  shivering 
aspen,  instead  of  an  oak  or  a  pine."  Ifothing  can 
more  strikingly  attest  the  power  of  prophetic  in- 
spiration. The  "  quivering  aspen  "  becomes  tough- 
ened into  a  gnarled  oak;  the  trembling,  plaintive 
child  in  a  day  becomes  "  a  defensed  city,  an  iron 
pillar,  and  a  brazen  wall."  The  kings  of  Judah, 
the  princes  and  the  people  thereof  dash  the  foam 
of  their  fury  against  it,  but  it  only  recoils  upon 
their  own  heads.  Panoplied  with  the  might  of 
heaven,  the  boy  of  Anathoth  stands  unterrified  be- 
fore them,  and  hurls  the  fiercest  maledictions  of  an 
offended  God.  His  timidity  now  only  appears  in 
the  deep  and  earnest  pathos  that  melts  his  soul 
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into  tenderness,  and  causes  him  to  denounce  un- 
sparing judgment  with  tearful  eves  and  a  sorrowing 
heart. 

He  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office  in  the  days 
of  Josiah,  or  about  629  years  before  Clirist,  and  for 
the  long  period  of  over  sixty  years,  through  the 
reigns  of  Josiah,  Jelioaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin, 
and  Zedekiah.  The  pitch  of  desperate  wickedness 
to  which  the  Jews  had  arrived  was  truly  astonish- 
ing. They  exhausted  every  means  which  infinite 
mercy  had  employed  for  their  salvation;  and  then, 
to  avenge  themselves  upon  God  because  he  re- 
buked them  for  their  profligacy,  they  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  most  hopeless  abominations  of 
idolatry.  Vain  were  the  efforts  of  the  prophet  to 
stay  the  desolating  tide  of  wickedness,  and  to 
arouse  the  nation  to  the  consciousness  of  its  ap- 
proaching ruin.  The  priests  and  princes  sought 
the  destruction  of  the  prophet.  The  wretched  Je- 
hoiakim, in  his  rage  and  fury,  cuts  the  manuscript 
roll  of  the  prophecy,  and  casts  it  into  the  fire. 
After  Zedekiah  ascended  the  throne,  Jeremiah  con- 
tinued to  wear  bonds  and  yokes  upon  his  neck, 
significant  of  the  approaching  bondage  of  the  Jews. 
Thus  with  unwavering  fidelity  did  he  continue  to 
warn  the  nation  of  their  approaching  calamities, 
till  he  beheld  the  desolations  he  had  predicted,  and 
mourned  the  fulfillment  of  his  own  prophecies. 
"He  witnessed,"  says  Mr.  Watson,  "all  the  horrors 
of  the  famine,  and,  when  that  had  done  its  work, 
the  triumph  of  the  enemy.  He  saw  the  strong- 
holds of  the  city  cast  down;  the  palace  of  Solomon, 
the  Temple  of  God,  with  all  its  courts,  its  roofs  of 
cedar  and  of  gold,  leveled  to  the  earth,  or  com- 
mitted to  the  flames;  the  sacred  vessels,  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  itself,  with  the  cherubim,  pillaged 
by  profane  hands.  "What  were  the  feelings  of  a 
patriotic  and  religious  Jew  at  this  tremendous 
crisis,  he  has  left  on  record  in  his  unrivaled  ele- 
gies. Never  did  city  suffer  a  more  miserable  fate; 
never  was  a  ruined  city  lamented  in  language  so 
exquisitely  pathetic.  Jerusalem  is,  as  it  were,  per- 
sonified, and  bewailed  with  the  passionate  sorrow 
of  private  and  domestic  attachment;  while  the  more 
general  pictures  of  the  famine,  the  common  misery 
of  every  rank,  and  age,  and  sex,  all  the  desolation, 
the  carnage,  the  violation,  the  dragging  away  into 
captivity,  the  remembrance  of  former  glories,  of  the 
gorgeous  ceremonies  and  glad  festivals,  the  awful 
sense  of  the  divine  wrath  highteniug  the  present 
calamities,  are  successively  drawn  with  all  the  life 
and  reality  of  an  eye-witness.  They  combine  the 
truth  of  history  with  the  deepest  pathos  of  po- 
etry." What  can  equal  the  deep,  melting,  heart- 
breaking pathos  with  which  the  prophet  mourns 
over  the  desolations  of  Zion !  What  affecting  im- 
agery springs  up  before  us  with  all  the  freshness  of 
living  reality  !  "  One  would  think,"  says  Dr.  South, 
"that  every  letter  was  written  with  a  tear;  every 
word  the  sound  of  a  breaking  heart;  that  the  au- 
thor was  compacted  of  sorrows;  disciplined  to  grief 
from  his  infancy;  one  who  never  breathed  but  sighs, 


nor  spoke  but  in  a  groan."  We  see  his  tears,  we 
hear  his  groans,  we  witness  his  agony  as  he  be- 
moans the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  his  people. 
What  a  spectacle  is  before  us ! 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  permis- 
sion of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jeremiah,  with  a  bare 
remnant  of  the  people,  was  permitted  to  remain 
in  Judea.  Here  he  bemoaned  the  fate  of  his  peo- 
ple in  those  elegiac  strains  that  have  made  his 
name,  even  as  a  poet,  immortal. 

But  even  here  the  afflictions  of  the  prophet  were 
not  ended.  The  governor  placed  over  Judea  hav- 
ing been  slain  by  a  company  of  conspiring  Jews, 
the  rest  were  terrified,  and  resolved  to  flee  into 
Egypt  in  order  to  escape  from  the  fuiy  of  Nebu- 
chadncEzar.  The  expostulations  of  the  prophet 
were  of  no  avail;  and  even  he  himself  was  com- 
pelled to  bear  them  company.  His  voice,  however, 
was  not  silenced;  he  rebuked  them  for  their  sins, 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  their  unbelief; 
and  declared  they  should  share  in  the  calamities 
God  was  about  to  bring  upon  Egypt.  Unable  any 
longer  to  bear  his  cutting  reproofs,  the  enraged 
Jews  at  last  stoned  him  to  death  at  the  small  town 
of  Taphnis  in  Egypt.  What  blindness,  what  infat- 
uation had  taken  possession  of  their  minds!  As 
though  they  could  resist  the  avenging  arm  of  Jeho- 
vah by  silencing  the  voice  of  his  messenger  I  The 
bolt  of  the  divine  vengeance  at  length  fell  upon 
them;  the  hurricane  of  his  wrath  swept  over  them, 
and  no  traces  of  their  existence  were  left,  save 
those  connected  with  the  terrible  prophecies  ut- 
tered against  them. 
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Speak  softly  to  the  fatherless ! 

And  check  the  harsh  reply 
That  sends  the  crimson  to  the  cheek, 

The  tear-drop  to  the  eye. 
They  have  the  weight  of  loneliness 

In  this  rude  world  to  bear; 
Then  gently  raise  the  fallen  bud. 

The  drooping  flow'ret  spare. 

Speak  kindly  to  the  fatherless ! 

The  lowliest  of  their  band 
God  keepeth,  as  the  waters. 

In  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
'Tis  sad  to  see  life's  evening  sun 

Go  down  in  sorrow's  shroud; 
But  sadder  still,  when  morning's  dawn 

Is  darkened  by  the  cloud. 

Look  mildly  on  the  fi  therless ! 

Ye  may  have  power  to  wile 
Their  hearts  from  sadden 'd  memory 

By  the  magic  of  a  smile. 
Deal  gently  with  those  little  ones; 

Be  pitiful;  and  he. 
The  Friend  and  Father  of  us  all. 

Shall  gently  deal  with  thee ! 
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'She  hatli  done  what  she  could.' 


ET   JESSK    T.    PECZ,    D.    D. 


On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Bethany,  as 
Jesus  "was  partaking  of  an  entertainment,  provided 
in  special  honor  of  him,  at  the  house  of  a  certain 
Simon,  [formerly]  a  leper,  at  •which  Martha  waited 
upon  the  table,  and  her  brother  Lazarus  was  one  of 
the  invited  guests,  their  sister  Mary  approached 
with  an  alabaster  vase  of  aromatic  ointment  in'  her 
hand,  containing  a  libra  [that  is,  about  three-quarters 
of  a  pound]  of  the  most  costly  pure  oil  of  spikenard, 
and,  breaking  the  neck  of  the  flask,  she  anointed 
the  head  and  feet  of  Jesus  with  its  contents,  having 
first  wiped  off  [the  dust  from]  the  latter  with  the  hair 
of  her  head,  as  [they  projected  behind  him  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  couch  on  which]  he  reclined.  While 
the  perfume  of  the  exquisite  unguent  was  diffused 
through  the  whole  house,  Judas  Iscariot — the  son  of 
Simon,  and  one  of  his  disciples,  the  same  person  that 
soon  became  his  Master's  betrayer — exclaimed  to  the 
rest  of  the  disciples,  with  indignation  at  the  sight, 
"Why  was  this  waste  of  the  ointment  committed? 
It  might  have  been  sold  for  more  than  two  hundred 
denarii,  [that  is,  about  thirty  dollars,]  and  the  pro- 
ceeds distributed  among  the  necessitous."  He  made 
this  captious  remark,  not  from  any  feeling  of  char- 
ity for  the  poor,  but  because  he  was  the  thievish 
purser  of  the  company  of  the  apostles,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  pilfering  their  contributions  to  the 
poor  fund.  Jesus,  however,  on  learning  this  impa- 
tience, calmly  replied,  "Do  not  interfere  with  the 
good  woman  by  pestering  her  with  censure  upon 
her  conduct.  She  has  really  performed  a  praise- 
worthy ofHce  for  me,  to  the  extent  of  her  means, 
by  embalming  my  person  beforehand  for  burial. 
As  to  the  poor,  you  have  them  constantly  in  your 
midst,  and  may  relieve  them  whenever  you  wish; 
but  you  will  not  be  perpetually  favored  with  m7j 
personal  company.  Accordingly,  [as  a  reward  for 
this  female's  affectionate  improvement  of  the  op- 
portunity of  my  presence,]  I  assure  you,  that,  in 
whatever  quarter  of  the  whole  globe  the  Gospel  I 
am  now  establishing  shall  be  hereafter  proclaimed, 
this  generous  act  of  hers  will  be  embraced  in  its 
publication,  as  an  unfading  reminiscence  in  her 
favor."* 

We  have  here  our  Savior's  estimate  of  a  ti*ue 
woman.  Mary,  of  Bethany,  was  evidently  a  per- 
son of  extraordinaiy  natural  qualities.  She  was 
endowed  with  intellect  capable  of  discerning  the 
distinguished  worth  of  her  guest  when  Jesus  be- 
came a  member  of  that  lovely  family  circle.  With 
marked  sagacity  she  made  her  election  of  the  true 
.  good  amid  the  attractions  and  divisions  of  the 
world,  and  exhibited  her  superior  wisdom  in  choos- 
ing, as  the  object  of  her  devoted  affections,  one 

•  Strong,  pp.  256-258. 


who,  to  the  reviling  multitude,  was  a  root  out  of 
dry  ground,  having  no  beauty  that  they  should 
desire  him.  Her  inconsolable  grief  at  the  death  of 
her  brother,  and  her  tears  at  the  Savior's  feet, 
reveal  the  deep  sensibilities  of  her  heart,  and  pre- 
sent her  as  a  being  of  rare  loveliness  and  moral 
beauty.  But  her  crowning  grace  was  her  piety. 
It  was  no  merely  natural  instinct  tliat  Jixed  her  at 
Jesus'  feet,  all  unconscious  of  the  cares  of  family, 
the  importunity  of  her  sister,  and  the  movements 
of  the  world.  She  gazed  with  more  than  natural 
penetration  into  the  deep  bosom  of  the  Redeemer's 
love,  and  listened  with  sanctified  attention  to  the 
words  of  wisdom  which  fell  from  his  lips.  She 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  attentions 
due  to  a  man  of  distinguished  worth.  She  seized 
an  opportunity  to  approach  him  reverently,  and 
perform  the  significant  rite  of  holy  anointing. 
The  fresh  manifestations  of  her  Savior's  love,  and, 
perhaps,  some  inspired  previsions  of  his  tragic 
death,  melted  her  to  tears. 

To  the  disciples  this  humble  and  affectionate  act 
was  not  intelligible.  It  was  especially  offensive  to 
the  covetous  hypocrite  who  "carried  the  bag." 
But  Jesus  could  look  into  that  pure  heart,  and  see 
the  holy  love  that  brought  her  to  his  feet.  He 
could  understand  the  profound  mystical  import  of 
this  divinely  prompted  anointing.  He  said,  "Let 
her  alone.  Why  trouble  ye  her  ?  She  hath  wrought 
a  good  work  on  me.  She  hath  done  what  she  could: 
she  hath  come  aforehand  to  anoint  my  body  to 
the  burial." 

It  was  not  in  her  power  to  make  those  costly 
demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  affection  which  were 
practicable  to  the  wealthy;  nor  could  she  form  a 
pirt  of  his  train  amid  popular  tumults  and  vio- 
lence. This  was  not  her  sphere.  But  if  she  could 
not  do  all — if  she  could  not  do  what  belonged  to 
the  rougher,  sterner  sex,  she  could  save,  by  econ- 
omy, enough  to  purchase  the  precious  ointment, 
and,  watching  her  opportunity,  approach  him  in 
comparative  private,  anoint  him  to  the  burial,  wash 
his  feet  with  her  tears,  and  wipe  them  with  the 
hairs  of  her  head;  and  by  this  act  of  piety,  simple 
as  it  was,  she  embalmed  her  memory  forever. 

This  beautiful  narrative  suggests  the  general 
principle,  that 

Piety  is  the  most  essential  chaeacteeistic  of  the 

TEL'E  WOiUN. 

It  sanctijies  the  heart.  In  the  chara'cTer  of  woman 
the  heart  is  predominant.  Her  affections  control 
her  thoughts,  her  reasonings,  her  feelings,  her  pur- 
poses. In  the  natural  state  she  shares  the  deprav- 
ity which  concentrates  love  upon  self.  She  dwells 
chiefly  and  instinctively  upon  her  own  wants. 
These,  by  the  force  of  a  vicious  habit,  are  im- 
mensely exaggerated  and  increased.  She  can  not 
understand  why  they  are  not  at  once  seen  and 
recognized  by  all.  She  can  not  appreciate  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  their  fullest  gratification. 
She  thinks  them  needless  and  trifling—the  result 
of  stupidity  or  parsimony,  of  envy  or  rivalry.     She 
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becomes  impatient  of  restraint,  exorbitant  in  her 
demands,  and  more  or  less  vindictive  in  temper. 
Under  the  same  devotion  to  self  unrestrained,  she 
untruthfully  extenuates  and  artfully  conceals  her 
faults  of  character  and  person.  Her  deep  depravity 
she  regards  only  as  some  slight  natural  defect,  and 
its  unfortunate  developments  as  more  than  half  due 
to  the  trying  circumstances  under  which  she  is 
placed.  If  she  is  unamiable,  it  is  because  sur- 
rounded by  provoking  associates  and  unyielding 
resistances.  If  she  is  idle,  it  is  because  her  own 
ease  is  the  only  thing  that  comports  with  her  sense 
of  self-respect — the  useful  employments  of  other 
persons  are  too  coarse  and  vulgar  for  her  refine- 
ment of  person  and  feeling.  If  she  shrink  from 
close  thinking  and  severe  study,  it  is  because  mere 
entertainment  is  the  extent  of  her  prescribed  sphere. 
And  in  the  same  proportion  does  she  overestimate 
her  virtues  and  her  personal  attractions.  The  want 
of  capacity,  of  discrimination,  of  taste,  of  elegant 
refinements,  which  is  so  offensively  evident  in  oth- 
ers, she  finds  amply  supplied  in  herself.  Under 
the  guise  of  this  depraved  self-love,  she  is  per- 
tinaciously amiable,  despite  all  her  fretfulness  and 
amid  storms  of  passion;  kind  and  affectionate, 
though  hypocritical  and  censorious  upon  the  slight- 
est occasions;  highly  intellectual,  without  a  sober, 
rational  train  of  thought  in  a  month;  commendably 
industrious,  without  having  disgraced  herself  by 
a  single  act  of  voluntary  useful  labor  since  slie  can 
remember;  and  undeniably  beautiful,  without  a 
trace  of  deep  and  pervading  benevolence  or  gen- 
uine mind  upon  her  countenance. 

In  their  outward  action  her  unsanctified  affec- 
tions are  equally  irrational  and  unsafe.  Fashion- 
able elegance  in  dress  and  external  beauty  of  per- 
son, become  much  more  attractive  than  the  solid 
virtues  of  the  heart  and  the  reliable  qualities  of  a 
genuine  intellect.  Vanity  is  preferred  to  humility, 
levity  to  sobriety,  gayety  to  fitness,  frivolity  to  dig- 
nity. In  genuine  likes  and  dislikes  mere  impulses 
control.  Reason  is  too  critical,  discriminating, 
and  laborious  to  answer  any  good  purpose.  Mere 
instinct  or  passion  is  just  capricious  enough  to 
produce  an  agreeable  eccentricity — to  assert  the 
merit  of  originality  and  independence  in  her  pref- 
erences and  aversions.  In  special  attachments, 
which  may  look  even  seriously  to  permanent  rela- 
tions, grave  considerations  of  talent,  virtue,  and 
fitness  are  hardly  allowed  a  moment's  thought; 
while  a  pleasant  countenance,  rich  costume,  non- 
chalance in  manner,  rude,  gay,  and  dashing  airs, 
and  a  sickly  sentimentality,  captivate  the  heart, 
and  control,  for  the  time,  the  thoughts,  and  feel- 
ings, and  schemes  of  the  deluded  victim.  Carrying 
out  this  delusion,  an  air  of  romance  is  thrown  over 
the  whole  future.  A  life  of  fashionable,  splendid 
ease  is  the  ideal  she  worships.  In  her  morbid 
fancy,  she  sees  pictured,  in  hues  of  surpassing 
loveliness,  her  future  home,  with  all  its  display 
of  wealth  and  comfort;  but  sees  nothing  of  tlie 
sad  trials  A\hich  await  her,  sure  to  arise  from  the 


habits  of  trifling  and  dissipation  which  she  has 
cultivated  in  herself  and  admired  in  the  object  of 
her  unsustained  affections. 

To  these  disastrous  tendencies  God,  in  the  struct- 
ure of  mind  and  in  course  of  his  providence,  has 
furnished  numerous  restraints,  which  are  of  vast 
importance.  Conscience  remonstrates  at  every  step, 
till,  wearied  by  resistance  and  paralyzed  by  abuse, 
her  voice  is  scarcely  audible  to  the  spirit-ear.  Rea- 
son struggles  to  develop  herself,  and  assert  her  na- 
tive rights,  as  the  sovereign  of  mind,  till,  overborne 
by  the  surges  of  passion,  she  passes  from  sight,  to  re- 
new her  remonstrances  under  other  and  more  favor- 
able circumstances,  if  any  such  should  appear  in 
the  future.  Sickness,  poverty,  and  death  not  un- 
frequently  conspire  to  break  the  spell  that  binds 
the  deluded  victims  of  folly,  and,  if  possible,  to 
rouse  them  from  their  slumbers  before  the  final 
catastrophe  which  awaits  them.  God's  Spirit,  and 
word,  and  Church,  with  their  numberless  blessings 
and  strong  moral  instrumentalities,  not  unfrequently 
check  the  headlong  tendencies  of  the  soul;  while 
the  force  of  a  good  education,  strong  parental  influ- 
ence, and  occasional  good  society  combine  to  sup- 
press the  outward  manifestations  of  these  inward 
wrongs.  But  none  of  these,  nor  all  combined,  can 
effect  a  radical  cure.  The  disease  is  in  the  heart. 
The  depravity  which  was  derived  from  Adam,  and 
which  has  been  increased  by  indulgence  for  many 
years,  is  the  dreadful  malady  which  renders  healthy 
development  impossible,  and,  if  uncured,  must  re- 
sult in  death — even  death  eternal!  For  this  the 
grace  of  God  alone  furnishes  the  true  and  effectual 
remedy.  The  Holy  Spirit,  admitted,  encouraged, 
and  sustained  by  a  lively  faith,  cleanses  the  soul 
from  its  moral  defilement,  and  thus  purifies  the 
very  source  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  purj)ose. 
He  commences,  it  is  true,  by  subjugating  the  evils 
which  have  been  so  formidable  a  foe  to  God  and 
man,  and  proceeds  gradually  in  the  work  of  purifi- 
cation; but  if  allowed  to  complete  his  purpose,  he 
takes  away  the  last  and  least  remains  of  carnal 
nature,  answering  the  prayer  of  an  ancient  peni- 
tent, "Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God!"  and 
realizing  the  Savior's  richest  beatitude,  "Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  sliall  see  God!" 

By  this  power  of  inward  grace  the  affections  are 
taken  off  from  self,  and  raised  to  the  true  and  liv- 
ing God,  an  object  worthy  the  undying  love  of 
woman.  Genuine  humility  now  takes  the  place  of 
inordinate  self-esteem.  Submission  to  the  just  re- 
straints of  parental  authority  is  graceful  and  easy. 
A  quiet  yielding  to  tlic  force  of  trials  and  crosses 
whicli  are  inevitable  takes  the  place  of  fretfulness 
and  angry  resentment.  A  just  view  of  her  own 
faults  chastens  and  subdues  her  wliole  bearing,  and 
reduces  to  a  reasonable  standard  her  expectations 
from  the  world  and  lier  demands  upon  her  friends. 
She  is  in  no  respect  extravagant  in  lier  estimate 
of  personal  charms,  and  looks  with  justice  upon 
the  excellences,  and  compassion  upon  the  defects 
of  others.    Idleness  is  incompatible  with  her  sense 
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of  moral  oMipation  to  God  and  tlie  world,  and  hhe 
is,  therefore,  pronipt  to  seize  upon  those  opportu- 
nities of  usefulness  which  are  within  her  reach,  and 
prosecutes  them  with  becominj^  industiy  and  en- 
ergy. She  feels  the  attractions  of  the  great  world 
of  tnith  before  her,  and  by  diligent  study  she  seeks 
to  acquire  and  appropriate  the  facts  and  princi- 
ples in  nature,  in  history,  and  science,  which  are 
available  to  her  powers  of  mind  and  her  condition 
of  life.  And  especially  does  she  feel  the  charms 
of  devotion.  She  lingers  with  hallowed  delight  at 
the  throne  of  grace,  and,  like  Mary,  pours  her  tears 
at  her  Savior's  feet.  She  gazes  with  a  strong  and 
steady  faith  into  his  deep  heart  of  love,  till  she  is 
"changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory, 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."  Her  purified  affec- 
tions throb  in  unison  with  his,  and  she  looks  out 
with  purest  benevolence  upon  a  suffering  world. 
Her  feet  hasten  to  the  scenes  of  distress,  and  her 
hands  are  stretched  out  in  compassion  to  the  poor, 
the  sick,  and  the  dying. 

All  this  is  the  legitimate  result  of  inward  purity, 
which  nothing  but  the  grace  of  God  can  impart. 
Every  benign  expression,  eveiy  act  of  holy  love, 
which  gives  the  true  and  distinguishing  charm  to 
female  character,  must  be  traced  to  that  sauctifica- 
tion  of  heart  which  is  the  principal  fact  of  genuine 
piety.  If  for  this  reason  alone,  we  should,  there- 
fore, say  that  piety  is  the  most  essential  element  of 
the  true  woman. 

But  it  is  indispensable  to  the  balance  of  the  mind. 
It  is  possible  to  educate  mind  so  as  to  give  undue 
development  to  some  of  its  tendencies,  and  to  leave 
it  radically  defective  in  others.  The  excitants 
which  act  only  upon  the  intellect  impart  masculine 
power  to  the  pure  and  practical  reason,  but  leave 
the  heart  undeveloped  and  capricious.  The  con- 
stant use  of  the  imagination  destroys  the  apprecia- 
tion of  reality,  and  creates  a  morbid  attachment 
to  ideal  characters  and  scenes.  A  habitual,  para- 
mount regard  for  the  feelings  softens  the  spirit,  and 
disqualifies  it  for  the  stern  duties  of  thought  and 
reason.  Indeed,  in  the  general  modes  of  educa- 
tion there  is  perpetual  exposure  to  development,  in 
parts,  to  extreme  manifestations  of  some  favorite  ten- 
dencies of  mind.  And  hence  it  is  hard  to  find,  as 
the  finished  work  of  the  schools,  a  perfectly  balanced 
character.  Great  attention  may  have  been  given  to 
this  very  point  in  the  nursery  and  the  boarding- 
school;  judicious  lectures  may  have  been  delivered 
upon  a  symmetrical  education;  the  favorite  study 
may  have  been  discouraged,  and  even  prohibited, 
and  the  unwilling  pupil  been  forced,  for  months 
and  years  together,  to  drill  herself  in  matters  indif- 
ferent or  positively  offensive  to  her  tastes;  but  still 
there  is  something  wanting  which  mere  scholastic 
training  will  never  supply — some^  grand  connecting 
chain,  which  will  bind  the  whole  together — some 
secret,  all-pervading  influence,  which,  with  super- 
human power,  will  check  the  wanton  growth  of 
passion  on  the  one  hand,  and  stimulate  and  en- 
courage the  neglected  and  reluctant  virtues  on  the 


other.  Piety  alone  gives  the  true  equilibrium  of 
mind.  It  breathes  the  living  spirit  into  those  de- 
partments of  the  soul  which  are  naturally  dead, 
and  brings  up  the  true  moral  nature  in  counterpoise 
of  the  animal,  and  tljinking  and  feeling  man.  It 
permeates  the  whole  being  with  a  healthful,  kindly 
energizing  power,  and  gives  unity  to  the  capacity 
and  the  development  of  man  by  reducing  the 
thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  the  purposes  of  mind 
all  to  a  single  standard — and  tliat,  simple  (/oodne$8. 

Educate  woman  in  any  other  way,  in  all  the 
other  ways  devised  by  man,  and  she  will  inevita- 
bly present  a  want  of  balance,  melancholy  to  the 
eye  of  the  Christian  beholder.  Strong,  it  may  be, 
in  mental  power  and  scientific  energy,  polished 
and  elegant  in  manners  where  no  question  of  true 
virtue  is  involved,  no  demand  is  made  upon  the 
soul  for  those  nice  moral  distinctions,  which  lie  far 
back  in  the  obscurity  of  thought  and  feeling,  just 
forming  for  future  unknown  power,  in  the  great 
conflicts  of  life.  In  all  this  she  is  weak  and  help- 
less as  a  child.  One  touch  of  misfortune  blights 
all  her  hopes,  withers  her  joy,  and  fills  her  with 
forebodings  of  future  ill.  In  a  faithful  charge  upon 
precisely  this  point  says  the  gifted  Mrs.  Ellis, 
"  Thrown  among  strangers,  or  friends  who  are  no 
longer  watchful  or  solicitous  for  your  temporal  and 
spiritual  good,  involved  in  new  connections,  and 
exposed  to  temptations  both  from  within  and  with- 
out, how  will  your  mind,  lately  so  careless  and 
secure,  awake  to  a  conscious  feeling  of  your  own 
weakness,  and  a  secret  terror  of  impending  harm! 
For  woman  from  her  very  feebleness  is  fearful; 
while  from  her  sensitiveness  she  is  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  pain.  "Without  religion,  then,  she  is  the 
most  pitiable,  the  most  abject,  the  most  utterly  des- 
titute of  all  created  beings.  The  world,  society, 
nay,  even  domestic  life,  has  nothing  to  offer  on 
which  her  heart,  in  its  unregenerate  state,  can  rest 
with  safety.  Each  day  is  a  period  of  peril,  if  not 
of  absolute  agony;  for  all  she  has  to  give — her 
affections,  which  constitute  her  wealth — are  in- 
volved in  speculations,  which  can  yield  back  into 
her  bosom  nothing  but  ashes  and  mourning. 

"It  is  not  so  with  the  woman  who  has  made 
religion  her  stronghold — her  defense — her  stay. 
Unchecked  in  the  happiest  and  most  congenial  im- 
pulse of  her  nature,  can  she  still  love,  because  the 
Lord  her  God  has  commanded  that  she  should  love 
him  with  all  her  strength,  and  that  she  should 
love  her  neighbor  as  herself.  Thus,  though  disap- 
pointment or  death  may  blight  her  early  hopes, 
or  though  a  cloud  may  rest  upon  the  bestowment  of 
her  affections  in  this  vale  of  tears,  the  principle  of 
love  which  fills  her  soul  remains  the  same,  and  she 
is  most  happy  when  its  sphere  of  exercise  is  un- 
bounded and  eternal." 

It  matters  not  what  may  be  the  gravity  of  mind 
in  all  other  departments,  levity  here  is  ruin — de- 
feiTed,  protracted,  it  may  be,  but  still  ultimate, 
inevitable  ruin.  Sooner  or  later  the  fearful  poise 
will  appear,  and  the  catastrophe  will  not  be  far  in 
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the  distance.  When  troubles  come  they  will  attack 
the  heart,  which,  in  its  weakness,  will  invite  the 
attack.  When  darkness  gathers  around  the  future, 
there  will  be  no  light  from  within  to  throw  its  rays 
athwart  the  gloom  profound.  We  must,  then,  insist 
upon  the  paramount  importance  of  piety  in  con- 
structing the  character  of  the  true  woman.  It  is 
indispensable  to  the  balance  of  mind. 

Finally:  It  gives  grace  to  the  person  and  charm 
to  the  manners.  It  is  a  principle  which  admits  of 
no  concealment — a  holy,  living,  inward  brightness, 
which  shines  out  through  every  avenue  of  the  soul, 
glows  upon  the  cheek,  beams  from  the  eye,  and 
quivers  upon  the  lip.  The  highest  style  of  beauty 
is  moral.  It  is  real  and  changeless  as  the  struct- 
ure of  the  soul;  while  the  mere,  beauty  of  color 
and  form  may  be  marred  by  the  slightest  misfortune 
or  attack  of  disease,  and  must,  from  necessity,  fade 
away  under  the  power  of  age,  like  the  blossom  that 
withers  when  the  moment  of  its  splendor  has  passed 
away.  Long  after  the  charms  of  nature  in  the 
countenance  have  gone  forever,  the  true  loveliness 
of  the  sanctified  heart  may  shine  in  every  feature 
and  appear  in  every  movement.  With  what  ad- 
mirable grace  does  true  simplicity  sit  in  the  place 
once  occupied  by  evident  art  and  illy  concealed 
deception!  How  commanding  that  air  of  reliance 
upon  an  Almighty  arm  for  support  in  the  place  of 
pretending  confidence  in  mere  human  power !  How 
dignified  the  expression  of  humility  instead  of  vapid 
self-conceit !  How  charming  that  glow  of  benevo- 
lence and  love  which  has  superseded  that  offensive 
devotion  to  self,  which  governed  every  look  and 
prompted  eveiy  utterance!  Nay,  the  most  ordi- 
nary features  and  the  utmost  plainness  of  manner 
have  their  ample  compensation  in  those  beauties 
of  character  which  originate  in  a  sense  of  divine 
approbation,  and  which  reveal,  in  every  expression 
of  countenance  and  life,  the  divine  characters  and 
sacred  harmonies  of  the  sanctified  heart.  In  con- 
trast, the  light  of  natural  beauty  and  flashing  dia- 
monds pales  and  turns  to  darkness.  When,  under 
the  rude  assaults  of  disease,  or  poverty,  or  age, 
these  all  turn  to  ashes,  like  the  apple  of  Sodom, 
the  beauties  of  religion  shine  with  new  and  in- 
creasing luster.  Let  us,  then,  again  assert  that 
piety  is  the  most  essential  characteristic  of  the 
true  woman. 


POLITEJ^ESS  AND  CEEEMONIES. 
Ceremonies  differ  in  every  country;  but  true  po- 
liteness is  ever  the  same.  Ceremonies  which  take 
up  so  much  of  our  attention  are  only  artificial 
helps  which  ignorance  assumes  in  order  to  imitate 
politeness,  which  is  the  result  of  good  sense  and 
good-nature.  A  person  possessed  of  these  qual- 
ities, though  he  has  never  seen  a  court,  is  truly 
agreeable;  and  if  without  them,  would  continue  a 
clown,  though  he  had  been  all  his  lifetime  a  gentle- 
man usher. — Goldsmith. 


LEAVES  FROM  MY  FLORAL  ALBUM. 

BT   Mas.    CELESTIA    B.    CCI,BY. 

"  A  flower  I  love, 
Not  for  itself,  but  that  its  name  is  linked 
With  names  Hove — a  talisman  of  hope 
And  memory." 

Ix  all  ages  flowers  have  been  given  and  received 
as  tokens  of  friendship  and  love.  A  mystic  lan- 
guage has  been  assigned  them,  that  they  might 
more  clearly  reveal  the  sentiment  of  the  giver. 
They  are  most  appropriate  and  beautiful  emblems 
of  youth  and  innocence;  and  though  regarded  as 
trifles  by  the  sordid  and  selfish,  who  estimate  every 
thing  by  its  equivalent  in  cash,  yet  there  are  those 
to  whom  a  flower,  received  from  the  hand  of  the 
loved  and  lost,  is  of  priceless  value,  even  when 
withered  and  dead.  There  are  those  who  have 
many  a  decayed  bud,  many  a  faded  leaf,  preserved 
with  care  in  albums;  and  though  no  word  is  writ- 
ten to  tell  its  histoiy,  yet  they  are  full  of  un- 
written poetry  to  the  yearning  heart  of  friendship. 
I  have  just  been  looking  over  the  faded  mementos 
of  other  days,  and  well  do  I  remember  the  sacred 
associations  connected  with  some  of  them — sacred, 
for  change  and  death  have  made  them  so. 

Here  is  a  simple  sprig  of  myrtle  from  the  sunny 
south,  the  only  token  from  a  dark-eyed  and  beau- 
tiful maiden.  Ah,  how  well  do  I  remember  herl 
There  was  a  light  in  her  flashing  eye  that  be- 
spoke an  intensity  of  feeling,  which  might  render 
her  the  happiest  of  the  happy,  or  cause  her  heart 
"to  thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe."  There  was 
poetry  in  her  nature — you  read  it  in  every  motion; 
and  the  tones  of  her  voice  were  clear,  rich,  and 
musical,  echoing  among  your  heart-strings  long 
after  they  had  died  away  on  the  air.  Her  soul  was 
swelling  with  the  lofty  aspirations  of  genius,  strug- 
gling to  break  the  fetters  with  which  her  spirit 
was  "darkly  bound" — striving  to  rend  away  the 
vail  that  hides  the  sunlight  of  immortality  from 
our  feeble  vision.  To  use  her  own  expression,  she 
was  a  "  strange,  wild  creature,  having  curious  no- 
tions in  her  head,  and  strange  beliefs  in  her  heart;" 
yet  no  one  who  knew  the  earnestness  and  purity 
of  her  inner  life  could  help  loving  her,  in  spite  of 
her  seeming  eccentricities.  I  know  not  wliether 
she  still  lives  among  mortals;  yet  this  little  token, 
culled  by  her  own  liand,  "long,  long  ago,"  shall 
keep  her  memory  fresh  and  green  in  my  heart  till . 
I  shall  be  no  more  a  wanderer  below. 

Here  are  two  withered  dahlias,  a  few  fine-scented 
rose  leaves,  and  a  tiny,  pale-blue  blossom — all  faded 
and  dead,  even  as  the  giver.  We  were  room-mates 
at  school,  and  many,  very  many  were  the  pleasant 
hours  and  days  passed  together — many  the  joyous 
ramble  we  have  had  among  the  flowery  patlis  of 
summer,  among  the  sear  and  yellow  leaves  of  au- 
tumn, or  over  the  crusted  snow  of  winter.  To- 
gether we  have  read  our  favorite  authors,  and  lin- 
gered over  the  poet's  pleasing  page  to  admire  the 
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Rame  sentiment.  She  had  a  pasBion  for  flowers. 
For  lier  Uioy  liad  a  lan^Mia{,'e  oxprcHHivc  of  all  that 
is  pure  and  lioly.  Sh(!  rcfr.'inlcd  lliom  as  tlio  pootry 
of  nature— the  glowing  "alphabet  of  angels"— the 
record  of  God's  lovt — his  snaile  of  benevolence 
toward  a  fallen  race.  She  loved  to  gather  them 
"fresh  from  the  lap  of  earth,"  and  twine  them 
among  the  long  golden  curls  that  fell  in  untaught 
ringlets  upon  her  neck  and  shoulders,  or  wreathe 
them  in  fanciful  garlands  for  her  chosen  friends. 
She  was  a  joyous  being,  full  of  life  and  animation. 
Her  soft  blue  eyes  danced  to  the  melody  of  "sweet 
sounds,"  and  her  own  cheerfulness  was  sufficient 
to  impart  the  same  pleasing  tone  of  mind  even  to 
the  sad  and  desponding.  I  little  thought  she  would 
pass  so  soon  away;  but  she  has  gone  to  purer  climes, 
•'  Where  immortal  amaranths  unchanging  bloom, 
Nor  speak  in  their  beauty  of  death  and  the  tomb." 

This  little  nosegay  of  evergreens,  violets,  and 
forget-me-nots  were  gathered  by  a  pale,  fading  hand, 
and  bound  with  the  long,  spiry  grass  that  grew  by 
my  early  home.  Tears  dimmed  its  brightness  then, 
lest  the  giver  should  prove  fragile  as  her  favorite 
flower,  and  wither  like  the  flower  of  the  grass, 
when  the  summer  winds  pass  over  it,  and  "the 
grace  and  the  fashion  thereof  perisheth."  But 
time  passed  on,  and  brought  "healing  on  its 
wings" — the  bloom  of  health  revisited  the  cheeks 
of  the  invalid  child. 

Here  is  a  simple  autumn  flower,  with  the  word 
"  Plummer "  written  beneath.  It  was  the  gift  of  a 
fair,  blue-eyed  boy,  who  learned  to  love  flowers 
before  he  learned  to  walk — who  came  with  totter- 
ing footsteps  and  lisping  words,  bearing  sweet  buds 
in  his  little  chubby  hands,  and,  with  the  artless 
simplicity  of  untutored  aff'ection,  gave  this  first 
offering  to  his  mother. 

Here,  too,  are  wild  flowers  from  the  prairie-land. 
I  never  saw  tliem  in  their  freshness,  but  they  are 
beautiful  and  fragrant  still,  and  one  is  quite  an 
oddity  in  its  way.  It  consists  of  long  silken  tas- 
sels of  snowy  whiteness,  large  clusters  bound  to- 
gether with  filaments  of  green.  It  must  be  a  rare 
ornament  to  its  native  wilds,  waving  among  the 
luxuriant  grass  of  those  natural  meadows,  and 
afford  a  striking  contrast  to  the  gay-colored  prairie 
queen,  whose  richness  and  beauty  exceeds  that  of 
many  a  cultivated  flower.  Yet  not  for  their  singu- 
lar beauty  do  I  cherish  these  fair  strangers.  They 
have  come  far,  over  lake  and  river,  to  greet  my 
yearning  spirit  with  a  sister's  deathless  love.  More 
plainly  than  words  can  do,  they  whisper  sweet 
thoughts  of  that  gentle  being,  whose  love  has  been 
to  me  as  "sunshine  to  the  flower,"  and  whose 
counsels  have  often  been  as  refreshing  to  my  wea- 
ried  soul  as  the  gentle  showers  which  "drop  fat- 
ness" upon  the  thirsty  fields. 

And  this  faded,  scentless  leaf  is  from  my  moth- 
er's grave.  Long  years  ago  they  laid  her  to  rest 
among  the  discolored  leaves  of  the  forest.  No 
costly  marble  marks  the  place  of  her  last  repose; 
but  Nature  brings  her  offering  of  flowers  to  deck 


her  lowly   grave,   and  her   cliildren    rise   up   and 
bless  her  memory. 

"Brin(f  flowcrt,  pnle  flowerit,  o'er  the  bier  to  tiled, 
A  crown  for  tin;  l)row  of  the  early  dead! 
For  tliiN  tiirough  itn  leaves  hath  tiie  white  rote  bortt — 
For  this  in  the  wood*  wan  the  violctv  narked. 
Though  they  smile  in  vain  for  what  once  wai  oari, 
They  are  love'M  latt  gift — bring  ye  flowers,  pale  floweri!" 


SUFFERING  AND  STRENGTH, 


BT  Xae.    A.    X.    KMOX. 


"We  dread  to  suffer.  And  we  sometimes  soitow 
over  those  whose  earthly  portion  is  one  of  pain 
and  toil.  All  this  is  natural.  But  could  we  pene- 
trate the  mist  of  earthliness,  which  dims  the  world 
without  us  and  dims  the  world  within  us,  we 
should,  perhaps,  see  suffering  to  be  little  more 
than  the  extraction  of  selfishness — the  process  by 
which  the  soul  is  freed  from  impurity,  and  fitted  to 
rise,  in  vigor  and  beauty,  to  the  noblest  exercise  of 
its  powers.  Ah,  could  we  see  this,  how  serenely 
might  we  sing, 

"Labor  is  rest,  and  pain  is  sweet!" 

"Give  joy  or  grief,  give  ease  or  pain, 
Take  life  or  friends  away!" 

But  gloom  and  doubt  are  the  usual  attendants  of 
suffering,  physical  or  mental;  and  the  sufferer  either 
yields  at  once  to  despair,  or  frets  away  his  life  in 
unavailing  strife,  or  else  gradually  rises  to  a  posi- 
tion of  moral  strength  which  no  earthly  power  can 
move;  and  while  the  nameless,  numberless  ills  of 
humanity  shake  and  shatter  inferior  minds,  he  no- 
bly stands,  and  but  gathers  new  strength  with  each 
succeeding  storm. 

Look  at  Luther!  A  common  monk,  for  aught 
you  see.  Look  again!  He  groans  in  spirit;  he  lies 
in  agony  upon  the  floor  of  his  cell,  and  for  days 
together  he  takes  no  food.  Months  pass,  and  his 
wasted  frame  shows  how  fearful  has  been  the  strife 
within.  Still  look !  Slowly,  and  alone,  he  is  grop- 
ing his  way  through  darkness,  and  error,  and  su- 
perstition, into  the  glorious  light  of  the  Gospel. 
There  he  comes!  And  now,  bold  as  the  mount- 
ain eagle,  defying  the  blast,  and  soaring  toward 
heaven,  maintains  the  right  in  the  face  of  danger, 
reproach,  and  death.  Priests,  and  kings,  and  em- 
perors, and  popes,  and  devils,  unite  in  vain  to 
daunt  his  spirit,  or  darken  the  light  which  that 
one  mighty  man  pours  over  the  world. 

And  Kossuth — who  may  tell  his  indebtedness  to 
three  long  years  of  imprisonment  ?  Torn  from  his 
countrymen,  his  friends,  and  his  family,  and,  for  the 
first  year,  no  books,  no  pen,  no  companions,  who 
may  know  the  agony  which  chains  must  have 
inflicted  upon  a  spirit  so  noble?  Where,  but  in 
the  solitude  of  that  prison,  did  he  learn  to  rule  his 
own  spirit,  and  endure  the  mental  and  spiritual 
discipline  which  fitted  him  to  stand  before  the 
world  the  very  embodiment  of  moral  sublimity? 
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Stern  and  mysterious,  for  a  time,  seemed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  hero;  but  the  grand  design  is  at  last 
apparent.  Hungary  shall  sooner  or  later  be  free, 
and  her  deliverer  the  joy  and  admiration  of  his 
race. 

The  humble  tinker  of  Elstowe — why  do  the 
world  call  him  the  "immortal  Bunyan  ?"  "Why 
but  that  persecuted,  afflicted,  unjustly  and  cruelly 
doomed  for  twelve  years  to  a  loathsome  prison? 
Aye,  nor  for  this  alone,  but  rather  that  he  tri- 
umphed over  the  evil  which  wicked  men  and  dev- 
ils could  heap  upon  him.  Think  of  him  as  he  sits 
there  alone  in  that  cheerless  cell.  He  had  not  de- 
nied his  Lord;  through  grace  he  had  manfully 
braved  the  wrath  of  his  enemies;  the  outward  con- 
flict is  over.  But  think,  if  you  can,  of  the  heavier, 
the  deeper,  the  sterner  conflict  that  now  sways 
his  spirit,  like  the  heavings  of  a  troubled  ocean. 
Who  will  now  protect  that  gentle  wife,  whose  love 
had  been  his  light,  his  joy,  his  guiding-star  to  the 
Savior?  Who  will  screen  those  little  children  from 
cold,  and  hunger,  and  beggary?  And  that  darling 
blind  one — how  she  will  pine  for  her  father !  Think 
you  this  torturing  of  tender  ties  demanded  of  him 
no  tears,  no  trials,  no  prayers,  no  faith?  But  he 
rose  above  them,  and  the  result  we  know.  While 
men  read  and  sinners  are  saved,  so  long  will  "Pil- 
grim's Progress "  lie  next  the  Bible  upon  the  good 
man's  shelf. 

But  there  is  an  example  to  which  the  afflicted 
may  turn  and  gather  mighty  comfort.  The  Savior 
"was  made  perfect  through  suffering."  God  him- 
self wrought  the  world's  redemption  through  tears 
and  death. 

Then  why  should  the  sorrowful  murmur?  Long 
and  weary  years  of  mortal  toil  may  intervene,  but 
to  the  good  man  heaven  comes  at  last.  Invisible 
often  to  the  sufferer  is  the  link»between  trials  and 
triumphs;  yet  it  is  surely  there,  and  faith  and  the 
future  will  reveal  to  him 

"  How  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong." 


LITTLE  THINGS  BUT  PARTS  OF  GREAT. 

It  is  the  fixed  law  of  the  universe,  that  little 
things  are  but  parts  of  the  great.  The  grass  does 
not  spring  up  full  grown,  by  eruptions:  it  rises  by 
an  increase  so  noiseless  and  gentle  as  not  to  disturb 
an  angel's  ear — perhaps  to  be  invisible  to  an  angel's 
eye.  The  rain  does  not  fall  in  masses,  but  in  drops, 
or  even  in  the  breath-like  moisture  of  the  fine  mist. 
The  planets  do  not  leap  from  end  to  end  of  their 
orbits,  but  inch  by  inch,  and  line  by  line,  it  is,  that 
they  circle  the  heavens.  Intellect,  fueling,  habit, 
character,  all  become  what  they  are  through  the 
influence  of  little  things.  And  in  morals  and  re- 
ligion, it  is  by  little  things — by  little  influences  act- 
ing on  us,  or  seemingly  little  decisions  made  by  us, 
that  every  one  of  us  is  going,  not  by  leaps,  yet 
surely  by  inches,  either  to  life  or  death  eternal. 


THE  POET  AND  THE  WOODMAN. 


BT  n.    H.    POWERS. 


Half  hid  'mong  flowers,  beneath  the  cool  of  trees. 

And  feeling  heaven  below  their  canopies, 

A  poet  lay  in  marble  quietude. 

A  Sabbath-presence  soothed  the  ancient  wood 

Till  sweet  sounds  seemed  like  prayer,  and  they  grew 

low, 
Each  loved  to  hear  the  other's  sweetness  so ! 

The  hours  glide  on,  but  still  around  him  close 

The  charmed  bowers  of  his  supreme  repose; 

So  calm  and  stirless,  one  might  think  that  Death 

Had  kissed  away  his  bliss-enamored  breath. 

Half  shut  his  eyes,  his  lips  were  half  apart. 

But  cradled  on  the  pulses  of  his  heart, 

And  nursed  with  music,  many  an  unborn  rhyme 

Kept  palpitating  in  a  golden  chime. 

Thus  hardly  breathing,  that  he  might  not  miss 

The  airy  syllables  of  nature's  bliss, 

Or  mar  the  tranquil  beauty  that  had  wrought 

Such  honey-feel  in  every  luscious  thought, 

The  conscious  air  with  spirit  seemed  to  swim. 

And  his  transfigured  soul  breathed  out  a  hymn. 

Ere  fell  the  dews,  a  woodman  passing  by, 
With  weary  step  and  half- averted  eye. 
Beheld  the  poet  pillowed  'mong  the  flowers, 
And  said,  "You  drowse  away  the  pleasant  hours, 
While  I  delve  in  the  woods.     0  useless  thing ! 
What  good  from  such  soft  indolence  can  spring  ?" 
Then,  with  a  sneer,  he  shouted  to  his  steers. 
And  left  the  poet  looking  through  his  tears. 

Long  months  had  fled.    It  was  a  winter  night. 

'•  My  daughter,"  said  the  woodman, "  strange  delight 

Breathes  through  my  heart  whene'er  that  hymn  you 

sing; 
It  soothes  me  with  new  hope  when  sorrows  spring 
In  my  cold  bosom,  and,  I  know  not  why. 
It  charms  a  thousand  things  to  memory — 
Things  I  have  felt,  when,  far  among  the  trees, 
God  seemed  so  near,  that  I  have  bowed  my  knees. 
And  worshiped  with  sweet  sounds  that  calmed  the 

air; 
For  I  heard  praises  go  up  every -where." 

And  so  for  years,  in  blight  or  blossoming. 

That  wond'rous  hymn  tlie  gentle  girl  would  sing 

Before  the  old  man  made  his  evening  prayer. 

Ah,  he  grew  old,  but  she  grew  very  fair. 

A  winter  night:  the  woodman's  eyes  were  dim. 

And  kneeling  there  the  daughter  sang  the  liymn; 

He  thought  the  angels  sung,  and  breathed  no  more: 

That  song  the  poet  made  long  years  before! 


WIFE. 

A  FAITTTFUL  wifo 

Becomes  the  truest  and  the  tcnderest  friend, 
The  balm  of  comfort,  and  tlie  source  of  joy; 
Througli  every  vai'ious  turn  of  life  the  same. 
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THE  MASSACRE  OF  GLENCOE. 

The  occasion  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  was  as 
follows:  The  Earl  of  Brcadalhaue  liad  received 
from  government  a  large  sum  of  money  to  bribe 
the  rebellious  clans  to  submission  to  King  William's 
authority.  Some  dispute  or  difference  of  opinion 
had  arisen  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  bribes. 
Breadalbane  began  to  suspect  that  the  chieftains 
meant  to  deceive  and  hoodwink  him.  Whether 
right  or  wronjj  in  this  belief,  he  betrayed  his  sus- 
picions to  government.  They,  on  the  month  of 
August,  1691,  issued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  all 
and  each  of  them  to  take  tlie  oaths  to  the  government 
of  William  and  Mary,  previous  to  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1G92.  In  this  proclamation,  too,  it  was 
threatened  that  all  who  did  not  submit  to  these 
terms,  should  be  punished  by  the  utmost  rigors  of 
fire  and  sword. 

This  proclamation  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  or  the  Master  of  Stair,  in  conjunction 
with  Breadalbane.  He  had  wished  to  form  a  High- 
land army  in  favor  of  government,  and  to  get,  if 
possible,  all  the  Highland  chiefs  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  from  King  James  to  the  new  dynasty. 
This  he  found,  however,  very  difficult.  The  chiefs 
were  fond  enough  of  the  money,  but  fonder,  at 
heart,  of  the  Stewarts.  Many  of  them,  including 
the  M'Donalds,  stood  out  for  more  favorable  terms — 
the  negotiation  was  broken  off,  and  the  fatal  procla- 
mation was  issued. 

We  believe  it  is  certain,  that  Stair  began  now  to 
entertain  the  private  hope  that  the  chiefs  would 
not  submit  at  all,  or,  at  least,  that  they  would  hold 
out  beyond  the  prescribed  term,  and,  in  the  "gloomy 
recesses  of  a  mind  capacious  of  such  things,"  had 
determined  to  make  the  broad  Highlands  a  monu. 
ment  of  his  vengeance.  He  had  collected  troops  at 
Inverlochy — he  had  resolved  to  take  the  advantage 
of  the  winter,  when  the  passes  would  be  stopped^ 
when  the  Highlanders  would  not  be  expecting  an 
attack,  and  would  become  an  easy  prey.  And  thus, 
like  a  tiger  on  the  edge  of  his  jungle,  did  this  in- 
human lawyer  lie  eagerly  waiting  for  his  hour. 

The  chiefs,  however,  were  on  their  guard.  Within 
the  prescribed  time,  they,  one  by  one,  submitted  to 
the  terms  of  the  proclamation.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  was  at  the  secret  suggestion  of  King  James, 
who  had  penetrated  Lord  Stair's  purpose,  and  had 
directed  his  friends  rather  to  forswear  their  con- 
sciences than  to  lose  their  lives. 

As  chief  after  chief  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
Stair  became  more  and  more  chagrined,  and  in- 
creasingly anxious  that  some  one  of  the  clans 
should  refuse,  and  become  the  victim  of  his  re- 
venge. And  one  such  tribe  did  at  last  fall  into  his 
vindictive  and  quivering  jaws.  This  was  the  tribe 
of  the  M'Donalds,  inhabiting,  as  a  "munition  of 
rocks,"  the  valley  of  Glencoe. 

Glencoe  is  a  softened  Sinai — Sinai  unscorched 
and  uncrowned  with  all  the  leading  features  of  that 
"great  and  terrible  mountain"  transferred  to  Scot- 
land.    Many  of  our  readers   may  have  seen  the 


dissolving  view  of  that  Mount  which  was  crowned 
with  a  diadem  of  fire,  and  where  the  Ancient  One 
came  down  to  utter  the  ten  precepts  of  the  law. 
Then  they  have  also,  it  may  be  said,  seen  the  ridges 
of  Glencoe.  There  are,  indeed,  many  diversities. 
Through  the  valley  of  Glencoe  winds  a  stream 
called  tlie  Cona — a  name  of  perfect  music,  soft  as 
softest  Italian,  and  which  seems  the  very  echo 
of  the  tender  and  everlasting  wail  of  a  lonely 
river.  No  such  stream  laves  the  foot  of  Sinai's 
savage  hill.  Then  there  lies,  below  one  of  the 
boldest  hills  of  the  pass,  a  lovely  lake,  looking  up 
with  childlike,  trustful,  untrembling  eye,  to  the 
lowering  summits  above;  and  a  fine  verdure  here 
and  there  creeps  up  the  precipices,  and  green  pas- 
tures and  still  waters  encompass  hills  on  which 
Aaron  might  have  waited  for  death,  or  Moses 
ascended  to  meet  God — features  all  unlike  those  of 
the  Syrian  wilderness.  But  the  mural  aspect  of 
many  of  the  precipices,  the  rounded  shape  of  some 
of  the  mountains,  contrasted  with  the  sharp  razor- 
like ridges  of  others — the  deep  and  horrid  clefta 
and  ravines  which  yawn  here  and  there — the  ex- 
tent, dreariness,  solitude,  and  grandeur  of  the 
whole  mountain  range  above — the  summits  you 
see,  but  scarcely  see,  behind  their  nearer  brethren, 
as  though  retiring,  like  proud  and  lonely  spirits, 
into  their  own  inaccessible  hermitages — the  appear- 
ance of  convulsion,  and  tearing  in  pieces,  and  rend- 
ing in  twain,  and  fierce  unreconciliation,  which  rests 
like  a  black  jagged  wing,  over  the  whole  region — 
were  all  those  of  Horeb,  as  it  might  be  seen  in  pic- 
ture and  in  dreams;  and  the  beholder  becomes,  for  a 
season,  silent  and  awe-struck,  as  if  waiting  for  an- 
other avatar  of  the  Deity,  upon  those  thunder-split 
and  shaggy  peaks.  Another  image  which  suggests 
itself,  was  that  of  two  ranges  of  tempest- tossed 
mountain-waves  of  ocean,  with  a  wide  interspace 
of  comparative  calm  between  them,  suddenly  ar- 
rested and  stiffened  into  eternal  granite.  One 
mountain  itself  excites  peculiar  emotion.  It  is 
round-headed — knotted,  too,  with  round  rocks — 
it  comes  nearer  the  valley  than  the  rest,  although 
without  impending  over  it — it  is  extremely  steep, 
and  has  a  large  fissure  glaring  eastward  over  the 
glen,  "like  a  gash  on  warrior's  breast."  This  is 
called,  popularly,  Ossian's  Cave,  and  perhaps  the 
hill  is  also  called  Ossian's  HiU.  It  might  be  named 
Mount  Moses;  for  it  seems  an  exact  similitude  of 
the  precipitous  and  one-pathed  mountain,  up  which 
that  lonely  man  panted  and  quaked  to  meet  with 
a  thunder-shrouded  and  lightning-guarded  God. 

Further  down,  the  valley  becomes  softer  in  its 
character;  the  mountains  retire  still  further  from 
it;  the  Cona  murmurs  gentler  measures  as  it  glides 
onward  to  Loch  Leven,  where  it  is  to  be  lost;  and 
at  a  bend  of  the  stream,  on  a  green  level  meadow, 
about  two  miles  from  the  Loch,  at  a  place  where, 
according  to  Talfourd,  "the  wild  myrtle  grows  in 
great  profusion,"  stood  the  cottage  of  the  leader  of 
the  clan,  M'Donald,  and  was  transacted  that  massa- 
cre which  all  ages  shall  arise  and  call  accursed. 
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"As  the  clime  is,  so  the  heart  of  man."  The 
^I'Donalds  were  \r0rth7  of  their  savage  scenery, 
md  more  savage  weather.  True  "children  of  the 
nist"  were  they — strong,  hardy,  fearless — at  feud 
vith  the  adjacent  Campbells — the  clan  to  which 
Breadalbane  belonged — and,  although  their  number 
lever  amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred  armed 
nen,  their  name  was  a  terror  throughout  all  that 
lountry,  and  repeatedly  had  the  blood  of  the  race 
)f  Dermid  smoked  upon  their  swords.  Their  leader 
)ore  the  patronymic  title  of  M'lan.  He  is  described 
LS  a  man  of  distinguished  courage  and  sagacity, 
'enerable  in  aspect,  stately  in  bearing,  and  moved 
imong  his  neighboring  chieftains  like  a  demi-god 
le  had  followed  Claverhouse  to  Killiecrankie;  he 
lad  had,  along  with  the  other  chiefs,  a  meeting  to 
idjust  differences  with  Breadalbane,  and  had  come 
here  to  open  rupture  and  recrimination  with  the 
5]arl.  He  knew,  and  said  afterward,  that  Bread- 
ilbane  was  his  foe,  and  would  yet  try  to  do  him 
njury.  And  still,  with  a  strange  inconsistency, 
imounting  almost  to  infatuation,  he  deferred  taking 
he  oath,  and  thereby  securing  his  safety,  till  the 
ippointed  time  had  nearly  expired. 

This  was  a  mode  of  conduct  entirely  after  Stair's 
>wn  heart,  who,  in  a  letter  dated  the  3d  of  Decem- 
)er — a  month  before  the  limits  of  the  indemnity 
vere  reached — had  expressed  an  ardent  hope,  that 
lorae  of  the  clans,  and  especially  the  M'Donalds 
)f  Glencoe,  would  "fall  into  the  net;"  that  is,  af- 
brd  the  government  some  tolerable  pretext  for  their 
lestruction. 

A  few  days,  however,  before  the  1st  of  January, 
Uolonel  Hill  is  sitting  in  his  room,  in  Fort  William, 
vhen  some  strangers  claim  an  audience.  There 
!nter  several  Highlandmen  clad  in  the  M'Donald 
artan,  with  its  intense  center  of  blue,  lying  amid 
rariegated  squares  of  green,  and  occasional  cross- 
ines  of  white — one  towering  in  stature  and  dignity 
)f  bearing  above  the  rest — all  armed,  but  all  in  an 
ittitude  of  submission.  They  are  M'lan  and  the 
eaders  of  his  tribe,  who  have  come  at  the  eleventh 
lour,  to  swear  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  Wil- 
iam.  The  Colonel,  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  is 
^lad  and  yet  grieved  to  see  them.  For  alas !  being 
1  military  and  not  a  civil  officer,  he  has  no  power 
:o  receive  their  oath.  He  tells  them  so — and  the 
3ld  chieftain  first  remonstrates,  and  at  last  in  his 
igony,  weeps;  perhaps  his  first  tears  since  child- 
tiood — like  the  waters  of  the  Cona  breaking  over 
;he  stony  channels  of  Glencoe!  The  tears  of  a 
brave  old  man  are  the  most  affecting  of  all  tears, 
ind  the  Colonel,  moved  to  the  heart,  writes  out  a 
letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  sheriff  of  Argyleshire, 
requesting  him,  although  legally  too  late,  to  receive 
:he  submission  of  the  chief;  and  with  this  letter  in 
bis  aporran  moulach,  away  in  haste  hies  the  belated 
M'lan  from  Fort  William  to  Inverary. 

The  road  to  Inverary  led  to  within  a  mile  of 
M'lan's  house,  but  such  was  his  haste  that  he 
did  not  even  turn  aside  to  enter  it.  He  pushed 
on  through  horrible  paths,  rendered  worse  by  a 


heavy  fall  of  snow — for  the  very  elements  seemed 
to  combine  the  conspiracy  against  the  doomed 
M'Donalds.  In  consequence,  notwithstanding  all 
the  speed  he  could  exert,  he  reached  Inverary  too 
late — the  1st  of  January  was  past. 

He  told,  however,  his  story,  and  the  sheriff — who 
seems  to  have  been  a  humane  and  sensible  man — 
on  considering  all  the  circumstances,  did  not  hes- 
itate to  administer  the  oath,  and  sent  off  a  message 
to  the  Privy  Council  announcing  the  fact,  and  ex- 
plaining all  the  reasons  of  his  conduct.  He  also 
wrote  to  Colonel  Hill,  requesting  him  to  take  care 
that  his  soldiers  should  not  molest  the  M'Donalds 
till  the  pleasure  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  matter 
was  known. 

Meanwhile,  Stair  had  procured  and  issued  two 
proclamations.  The  first,  that  of  the  lllh  of  Jan- 
uary, contained  peremptory  orders  for  military 
measures  of  fire  and  sword  against  all  that  had 
not  taken  the  oath  within  the  term  prescribed,  pro- 
viding, however,  that,  were  they  promptly  to  sub- 
mit, they  might  even  yet  obtain  mercy.  The  sec- 
ond, which  appeared  on  the  16th,  while  still  holding 
out  the  hope  of  indulgence  to  the  other  clans,  ex- 
pressly excepted  the  inhabitants  of  Glencoe  in  the 
following  words:  "As  for  M'lan  of  Glencoe,  and 
that  tribe,  if  they  can  well  be  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  Highlanders,  it  will  be  proper,  for 
the  vindication  of  public  justice,  to  extirpate  that 
set  of  thieves." 

In  order  to  procure  such  savage  and  wholly  need- 
less proclamations — for  be  it  observed  all  the  High- 
landers, without  exception,  had  now  submitted — 
from  the  King,  very  extraordinary  measures  had 
been  used.  The  letter  of  the  sheriff  had  been  sup- 
pressed— the  certificate  of  M'lan's  having  taken 
the  oath  had  been  blotted  out  from  the  books  of 
Council — and,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  private 
communications  had  represented  the  M'Donalds  as 
obstinate  rebels.  At  all  events  King  William,  with 
his  own  hand,  and  not  that  of  his  secretary,  sub- 
scribed and  superscribed  orders  for  the  destruction 
of  the  entire  tribe. 

Stair  lost  no  time  in  executing  the  bloody  com- 
mission. He  wrote  to  Colonel  Hill  enjoining  them 
to  be  "slaughtered,  and  that  the  manner  of  exe- 
cution must  be  sure,  secret,  and  effectual."  Hill 
shrank  in  grief  and  horror  from  the  task;  and, 
after  trying  for  some  time  to  evade  it,  at  last  trans- 
ferred the  orders  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton, 
and  directed  him  to  take  four  hundred  men  of  a 
Highland  regiment  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  consisting,  consequently,  of  Campbells — 
the  neighbors  and  acquaintances — some  of  them 
friends  of,  and  more  of  them  at  feud  with,  the 
M'Donalds.     This  seemed  necessary,  to  bring  the 

I  matter  to  its  blackest  point. 

j  Toward  the  close  of  January,  a  company  of 
armed  Highlanders   are  seen  wending  their  way 

\  up  the  banks  of  Loch  Leven  to  the  opening  of 
the  valley.  The  M'Donalds,  on  hearing  of  this, 
are,  at  first,  apprehensive  that  they  have  come  to 
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seize  their  arms,  and  they  send  them  away  accord- 
ingly to  a  distant  and  Kc-cure  Hpot.  Tliis  done,  they 
go  forLli  to  meet  lli(;m.  Tlicy  find  it  is  a  party  of 
Argyle'8  KoldierH,  commandt'd  by  Captain  Camp- 
bell, of  Glenlyon,  wliosc  niece  is  married  to  Alaster 
M'Donald,  oik;  of  M'lan's  sons.  They  ask  whether 
they  luive  come  as  frit-nds  or  as  foes.  The  reply  is 
that  they  have  come  as  friends — that  as  the  garrison 
at  Fort  William  is  overcrowded,  they  have  been  sent 
to  quarter  themselves  for  a  short  period  in  Glencoe. 
They  are  received  with  all  the  warmth  of  High- 
land hospitality.  Feuds,  political  grudges,  are  all 
forgotten,  and  a  fortnight  passes  away  in  the  mutual 
exchange  of  every  kindly  office.  Well,  indeed,  says 
Shakspoare — "A  man  may  smile,  and  smile,  and 
be  a  villain."  Thus  they  had  continued  till,  at 
last,  there  arrive  orders  from  Major  Duncanson, 
commanding  Campbell  to  put  all  the  M'Doualds 
below  seventy  to  the  sword,  at  four  in  the  morning 
precisely,  and  to  take  especial  care  that  the  old  fox 
and  his  cubs  do  not  escape,  threatening  him  at  the 
same  time  that,  if  he  do  not  fulfill  the  orders,  he 
shall  be  treated  as  not  true  to  the  King  and  govern- 
ment. Duncanson  had  been  instructed  to  this  by 
Hamilton,  who  in  his  dispatch  usedi»the  remarkable 
words — "  The  Government  are  not  to  he  troubled 
with  prisoners." 

This  order  is  dated  12th  February,  and  reached 
Glenlyon's  hands  a  few  hours  after.  He  speedily 
put  it  into  execution.  Well  did  he,  meanwhile, 
play  the  hypocritical  part.  He  had  every  day 
taken  his  "morning"  as  it  was  called — that  is,  a 
draught  of  raw  usquebaugh,  drank  on  rising — in 
the  house  of  his  connection,  Alaster  M'Donald. 
Nor  had  he  omitted  it  on  the  morning  before  the 
massacre.  He  and  two  of  his  ofl&cers,  moreover, 
accepted  an  invitation  next  day  to  dine  with  old 
M'lan,  whom  they  had  destined  to  dine  that  day 
with  death.  And  on  the  night  of  the  12th  we  see 
John  and  Alaster  M'Donald  playing  at  cards  with 
their  murderer,  in  his  own  quarters. 

The  M'Donalds  had  all  retired  to  rest  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  sons  of  M'lan.  Their  sus- 
picions had  been,  in  some  measure,  aroused  in  ref- 
erence to  Campbell.  They  had  noticed,  that  when 
evening  came  on,  the  mainguard  was  strengthened, 
and  the  sentinels  increased.  They  had  heard,  too — 
as  in  that  immortal  description  of  Pollok,  of  the 
signs  preceding  the  judgment — 

"  Earnest  whispers  ran  along  the  hills 
At  dead  of  night, 
And  all  the  words  they  heard  were  spoke  of  them." 

They  had  overheard  the  sotto  voce  talk  of  the 
soldiers,  complaining  that  they  were  compelled  to 
such  an  infernal  service,  while,  very  naturally,  lay- 
ing the  chief  blame  of  it  upon  their  officers.  Stung 
to  a  sudden  consciousness  of  danger  which  was 
prophetic,  and  which,  perhaps,  secured  their  safety, 
the  sons  of  M'lan  rushed  from  their  apartment  to 
the  military  quarters,  and  found  Glenlyon  and  his 
men  getting  ready  their  arras.  They  asked  him 
what  was  the  meaning  of  all  this;  and  if  aught 


was  intended  against  them.  He  replied  with  daunt- 
less effrontery,  that  he  and  his  men  were  thinking 
of  an  expedition  againht  CJlengarry's  people,  and 
added,  "If  any  thing  evil  had  been  intended  would 
I  not  have  told  Alaster  and  my  niece?"  Grufti- 
bling,  yet  in  some  measure  satisfied,  the  two  young 
men  return  to  tlieir  own  dwellings. 

All  now  is  silent  over  that  devoted  valley.  A 
heavy  snow-storm  lias  indeed  begun  to  fall,  but  as 
yet  is  reserving  its  full  fury  for  a  later  hour  in  the 
morning,  when  there  shall  be  fugitives  partly  to 
sink,  but  principally  to  shelter,  under  its  drifts. 
The  voice  of  the  Cona  is  choked  in  ice.  The  great 
hights  that  tower  beyond — have  no  thunders  or 
voices  to  proclaim  the  approaching  doom.  M'lan 
himself  is  sleeping  the  sound,  deep  sleep  of  inno- 
cence and  security;  the  fatigues  and  mortifications 
of  his  journeys  to  Fort  William  and  Inverary  all 
forgotten.  Suddenly,  at  four  precisely— for  the 
devil  is  as  punctual  as  the  Deity — a  knock  is  heard 
at  his  door.  It  is  opened  immediately,  and  the 
old  man  bustles  up  to  dress  himself,  and  to  order 
refreshments  for  those  early  visitors.  Without  a 
moment's  warning — without  a  preliminary  word — 
he  is  shot  dead,  and  falls  back  on  the  bed,  into  the 
arms  of  his  aged  wife!  She  is  next  a-ssailed — 
stripped — the  gold  rings  on  her  fingers  torn  off  by 
the  teeth  of  the  soldiers,  and  so  maltreated,  that  iu 
a  day  she  shall  die!  All  the  servants  and  clans- 
men in  the  same  house  are  massacred. 

All,  save  one.  He,  an  aged  domestic,  somehow 
escapes  and,  running  to  the  abode  of  the  two 
brothers,  cries  out,  "  Is  it  time  for  you  to  be  sleep- 
ing when  your  father  is  murdered  on  his  own 
hearth?"  They  arise  in  haste— they  hurry  out, 
and  hear  all  around  them  from  every  house  and 
habitation,  shrieks,  shots,  shouts,  groans,  the  roar 
of  muskets,  and  the  cries  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, combined  into  one  harmony  of  hell.  One 
wonders  how  they  were  not  assailed  as  soon  as 
their  father,  and  is  tempted  to  suspect  that  Glen- 
lyon, after  all,  had  some  pity  for  his  niece's  hus- 
band. As  it  was,  they  made  for  the  mountains 
and,  by  their  knowledge  of  dark  and  devious  paths 
through  that  howling  wilderness,  were  enabled  to 
escape. 

What  a  glen  did  they  leave  behind  them!  and 
what  a  morning !  The  snow  is  falling  thick,  and 
is  thickening  every  moment.  In  the  valley  there 
is  not  a  house  but  there  is  one,  or  more  than  one, 
dead.  Led  through  the  darkness,  as  by  the  light 
of  unearthly"  eyes,  the  soldiers  pass  from  house  to 
house,  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  rush,  unbind  their 
victims,  lead  them  out,  and  shoot  them  dead.  In 
Glenlyon's  own  quarters,  nine  men,  including  his 
own  landlord,  are  bound  and  shot — one  of  them 
with  General  Hill's  passport  in  his  pocket!  A  lad 
of  twenty  had,  in  some  strange  fit  of  compassion, 
been  spared  by  the  soldier,  till  a  demon  in  soldier- 
shape,  called  Captain  Drummond,  came  up,  and 
ordered  him  instantly  to  be  put  to  death.  A  boy 
of  five  is  clinging  to  Glenlyon's  knees,  asking  for 
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mercy,  and  oflFering  to  be  his  serrant  for  life,  -srlien 
Drumraond — it  was  a  deed  worthy  of  Claverhouse — 
stabbed  the  child  with  his  dirk,  as  he  was  in  the 
act  and  agony  of  a  prayer,  by  which  even  Campbell 
was  moved. 

Up  the  glen,  a  group  of  M'Donalds — some  ten  in 
number — are  assembled  on  that  cold  morning  around 
the  fire  of  their  hut.  The  men  of  the  massacre,  in- 
cluding one  Barber,  a  sergeant,  who,  it  seems,  had 
been  quartered  in  the  house,  fire  in  upon  the  party, 
and  kill  four  of  them.  The  owner  of  the  house 
escaped  unhurt,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  be  put  to 
death  in  the  open  air.  "For  your  bread  which  I 
have  ate,"  says  Barber,  "I  will  grant  the  request." 
Ee  was  taken  out  accordingly;  but,  while  the 
5oldiers  were  presenting  their  muskets,  he  threw 
bis  plaid  over  their  faces,  broke  away,  and  made 
liis  escape  up  the  valley. 

And  now  the  blaze  of  burning  cottages  begins  to 
illuminate  that  gloomy  glen.  The  murderers,  after 
massacring  the  inmates,  set  their  dwellings  on  fire. 
Many,  however,  taking  the  alarm,  escape,  half- 
naked,  into  the  storm;  and,  through  profound 
tvreaths  of  snow,  and  over  savage  rocks  and  ra- 
rines,  find  their  way  to  safety.  Some,  indeed,  are 
lost  in  the  drifts,  others  stumble  over  precipices  to 
rise  no  more.  But  the  snow  avails  to  save  more 
■han  it  destroys.  Duncanson,  in  his  letter  to  Glen- 
[yon,  had  promised  to  be  at  Glencoe  at  four  in  the 
morning.  Had  he  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  been 
ible  then  to  occupy  the  eastern  passes,  he  would 
liave  intercepted  and  destroyed  all  the  fugitives. 
Dwing  to  the  storm,  however,  he  did  not  arrive  till 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  by  this  time  there  was 
aot  a  M'Donald  alive  in  the  glen,  save  an  old  man 
Df  eighty.  Him  they  slew.  The  rest  of  the  cot- 
tages they  burned  to  ashes.  They  then  collected 
;he  property  of  the  tribe,  consisting  of  twelve  hun- 
ired  heads  of  cattle  and  horses,  besides  goats 
md  sheep,  and  drove  them  off  to  the  garrison 
jf  Fort  William.  In  all  thirty-eight  were  killed, 
md  one  hundred  and  fifty  made  their  escape — 
bavin g  to  fiee  more  than  twelve  miles,  through 
rocks  and  deserts,  ere  they  reached  a  place  of  se- 
:urity.  Such  was  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  I — Gil- 
'lllans  Martyrs  of  the  Scottish  Covenant. 


MARRIED  LIFE. 

A  GRKAT  proportion  of  the  wretchedness  which 
bas  so  often  iinbittered  married  life,  I  am  persuaded, 
bas  originated  in  a  negligence  of  trifles.  Connubial 
bappincfs  is  a  thing  of  too  fine  a  texture  to  be  han- 
ilec)  roughly.  It  is  a  sensitive  plant,  which  will 
aot  bear  even  the  touch  of  unkindness;  a  delicate 
3ower,  which  indifference  will  chill  and  suspicion 
alast.  It  must  be  watered  by  the  showers  of  tender 
iffcction,  expanded  by  the  clicering  glow  of  kiud- 
less,  and  guarded  by  the  impregnable  barrier  of  un- 
shaken confidence.  Thus  matured,  it  will  sweeten 
3ven  the  loneliness  of  declining  years. — Sproat. 


OUR  LITTLE  ROSA. 

BT  irS3.   A.    L.    RUTEB   DCFOnS. 

Among  our  household  jewels 

Sparkled  a  gem  so  bright. 
That  we  trembled  whene'er  we  beheld  it. 

Lest  heaven  would  claim  its  pure  light. 
We  watched  it  with  care  and  devotion. 

And  sheltered  its  bright  little  form; 
'Twas  fondly  and  tenderly  nurtured 

Deep,  deep  in  our  hearts  true  and  warm. 
A  fragile  sweet  bud  was  "our  Rosa," 

The  fairest  that  grew  in  the  bower; 
We  never  ceased  thanking  kind  Heaven 

For  the  gift  of  this  fair,  lovely  flower. 
She  seemed  as  some  bright,  gifted  spirit 

That  had  wandered  afar  from  its  sphere. 
To  point  out  the  pathway  of  heaven 

To  those  whom  its  bosom  held  dear, 
•Her  soul,  like  a  harp  of  sweet  music, 

To  love's  perfect  melody  strung, 
Oft  gushed  out  so  wild,  deep,  and  thrilling. 

It  seemed  that  a  seraph  had  sung. 
By  her  beauty  so  pure  and  ethereal. 

By  the  fire  of  her  dark,  earnest  eye. 
By  the  faith  of  her  mild,  loving  spirit. 

We  knew  she  belonged  to  the  sky. 
One  day  our  bright  jewel  was  missing; 

We  flew  to  our  favorite  bower; 
Alas !  how  our  souls  bowed  in  anguish ! 

For  gone  was  both  jewel  and  flower. 
But  God  soothed  our  heart's  bitter  sorrow; 

For,  lo !  in  the  bright  skies  afar. 
We  knew  that  our  sweet  blossom,  Rosa, 

Our  gem,  was  transformed  to  a  star. 


DEYOTIOX 


Br  i.i.ics  caht. 


WiTHix  a  silver  wave  of  cloud 

The  yellow  sunset  light  was  staid, 
As  on  the  daisied  turf  she  bowed — 

I  saw  and  loved  her  as  she  prayed: 
Thy  holy  will  on  earth  be  done. 
As  in  the  heavens,  all-hallowed  One! 
Iso  evil'word  her  lip  had  learned; 

Her  heart  with  love  was  overfull; 
"No  scarlet  sinfulness  had  turned 

Her  garment  from  the  look  of  wool. 
Give  us,  O  Lord,  our  daily  bread; 
Keep  us  and  guide  us  home,  she  said. 
Xo  violet,  with  head  so  low, 

Were  sweetly  meek  as  she  in  prayer; 
Nor  rising  from  the  April  snow 

Of  daffodilly,  half  so  fair. 
As  her  uprising  from  the  sod, 
Fresh  from  communion  with  her  God. 
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THE  INJUSTICE  OF  ClUTICISM. 


nv  lUiV,  'J'.  M.  M.1111T. 


Tin:  world  of  lottcrs  ha.s  recognized  and  quailed 
before  a  body  of  men  culled  critics.  Tlieir  word, 
in  the  empire  of  literature,  is  as  powerful  as  were 
the  decrees  of  Beau  Nash  in  etiquette  during  the 
last  century.  That  sound  and  impartial  criticism 
is  needed  is  self-evident.  But  it  should  be  sound. 
It  should  be  rigid,  earnest,  yet  kind  and  generous. 

During  the  reign  of  Jeffrey,  the  style  of  criticism 
resembled  the  medical  treatment  of  insanity  at  the 
same  time.  It  consisted  of  shaving,  bleeding,  blis- 
tering, cupping,  and  whipping.  There  was  no 
mercy  shown  human  infirmity.  An  author — no 
matter  how  young,  no  matter  through  what  diffi- 
culties he  had  struggled,  nor  what  promise  there 
was  of  latent  genius  and  noble  spirit — if  he  moved 
not  at  once  with  the  steady  step  of  a  strong-limbed 
giant,  the  whole  band  "cried  havoc,  and  let  slip 
the  dogs  of  war."  They  assailed  him  mercilessly. 
No  matter  to  them  how  the  heart  might  bleed,  they 
continued  to  stab;  no  matter  if  the  crushed  and 
disappointed  man  was  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
the  open  grave,  they  still  pursued  him  with  the 
lash,  the  sneer,  and  taunt.  And  even  when  he  hid 
his  sorrows  in  the  grave,  they  continued  their  labor 
of  hate,  lest  a  sympathizing  world  should  reverse 
their  cruel  sentence,  and  award  the  dead  the  fame 
and  name  denied  the  living.  Those  men  loved  to 
impale  a  hoping  heart  upon  the  point  of  a  pen. 
Impelled  by  envy,  perhaps — perhaps  by  gold  prom- 
ised by  some  rival  of  the  young  aspirant,  or,  per- 
haps, by  the  love  of  causing  suffering,  and  gloating 
over  a  victim's  agony,  they  sat  down  in  their  cham- 
bers, and  went  coolly  to  work,  with  hired  pen,  to 
"write  down"  their  "  subject."  And,  like  "jeering 
fiends,"  they  laughed  in  very  glee  over  the  "slash- 
ing review." 

They  murdered  Kirk  "White;  drove  the  gifted 
though  erring  Chatterton  to  the  grave  of  a  suicide; 
and  the  wreck  of  poor  Keats  need  not  be  mentioned. 

This  class  of  revieicers  is  not  yet  extinct.  TVe 
could  name  men  in  both  hemispheres  who  have 
the  same  barbarous  love  of  mental  misery,  and 
cruel  delight  in  suffering.  We  have  nothing  to  say 
to  them  nor  of  them,  and  dismiss  all  further  consid- 
eration of  their  worthinesses  with  the  same  feelings 
with  which  we  would  retire  with  loathing  heart  and 
sickened  soul  from  an  Indian  prisoner-burning. 

There  is  another  class  of  critics — and  we  hold 
them  in  still  greater  contempt  than  the  first — servile 
critics.  These  men — and,  if  we  may  use  a  Hi- 
bernicism,  some  of  them  are  women,  too — practice 
criticism  for  one  of  two  reasons:  either  to  fill  a 
contract  with  some  publisher  for  so  many  yards  of 
brain-carpeting,  warranted  to  be  in  the  latest  style, 
and  in  taking  colors;  or  else  with  the  laudable  de- 
sign of  writing  somebody  else  up  or  down.  They 
have  no  independent  judgment.  They  criticise  the 
author  and  not  his  work.     Is  he  a  popular  favorite? 


They  laud  him  to  tlie  skies.  He  becomes  "a  light 
of  the  world — a  demigod  of  fame."  They  slug 
jteaiiH  to  his  name.  They  affect  generally  some 
independence  at  the  close,  by  suggesting  that  the 
author  "  sliould  select  some  nobler  topic,"  and  essay 
some  "literary  walk,  more  worthy  of  his  genius." 
These  are  literary  "parasites  and  toad-eaters." 
Pope  has  well  described  them: 

"Some  ne'er  advance  a  judgment  of  their  own, 
But  cutcli  the  spreading  nolion»  of  the  town; 
Tliey  reason  and  conclude  from  precedent, 
And  own  stale  notions  which  they  ne'er  invent." 

If  he  is  not  a  popular  favorite,  they  let  loose  all 
the  secondhand  thunder  they  have  been  able  to 
accumulate  upon  his  head.  As  the  gambler  play-, 
so  they  write — "to  win;"  and  they  will  use  th< 
winning  cards. 

Sometimes  these  hyp(o)ercrit(es)ics  seize  upon 
the  opinion  of  some  literary  lion,  and  forthwith, 
with  a  marvelous  show  of  fearless  honesty,  "  dare 
to  differ  with  their  cotemporaries." 

For  instance,  if  Macaulay,  or  Thackeray,  Carlyle, 
the  Edinburgh,  Westminster,  or  North  British,  ad 
vances  an  opinion  somewhat  different  from  thoae 
ordinarily  received  by  the  school  of  critics,  imme- 
diately these  mistletoe  gentlemen  ingraft  their  opin- 
ions upon  his.  There  is  a  case  in  point.  A  year 
or  two  ago  Tupper  was  a  literary  lion.  Every 
newspaper  and  magazine  almost  was  presenting 
"the  following  gem  from  Tupper's  Proverbial  Phi- 
losophy,"- or  "this  exquisite  morceau  from  the 
'  Thousand  Lines.'  "  Nearly  every  patriotic  can- 
didate declaimed  most  powerfully: 

"  Nature's  own  nobleman,  friendly  and  frank, 
Is  the  man  with  his  heart  in  his  hand." 

And  no  college  commencement  was  orthodox  at 
which  some  graduate  did  not,  with  more  than 
"consular  dignity,"  repeat  one  or  two  verses  about 
"The  bliss  of  doing  good."  Then  Tupper  came 
over  to  America,  and  was  lionized,  and  toasted, 
and  public-dinnered,  and  "a'  that."  But  now  the 
fashion  is  to  denounce  him  as  a  driveler,  as  a  poet- 
aster, instead  of  a  poet.  Newspaper  editors  speak 
of  him  as  a  "mere  verse-maker;"  and  we  under- 
stand that  a  lecturer  recently  speaking  of  "Po- 
etry," made  Longfellow  the  type  of  the  poet,  and 
Tupper  the  type  of  the  mere  versifier  or  doggerel- 
ist.  Now,  this  is  simply  ridiculous;  and,  notwith- 
standing we  are  the  "public's  most  humble  and  obe- 
dient servant,"  we  still  must  say  to  the  public,  that 
it — the  public  aforesaid — is  acting  most  childishly, 
to  shout  a  man  to  the  heavens  of  popularity  one 
day,  and  trample  him  into  the  mud  the  next.  And, 
by  the  way,  the  dear  public  is  entirely  too  much 
given  to  doing  that  very  thing.  But  what,  reader, 
do  you  suppose  has  made  this  sudden  change? 
Why,  simply  this— one  of  the  English  reviews  has 
published  a  scathing  article  on  Tupper,  written  in 
the  Kirk-White-killing  style.  That's  it.  That, 
American  reader,  that  opinion  of  some  English 
hireling,  has  made  the  whole  host  of  American 
hireling  critics  haul  down  their  colors,  and  change 
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eir  ground.  One  man  over  in  England  can  con- 
ol  tliis  whole  class ! 

Take  another  instance.  There  is  a  lady  who  has 
ritten  much  in  magazines,  etc.  Her  claims  to  the 
al  poetic  fire  have  been  treated  rather  cavalierly. 
he  critics    have   spoken    patronizingly  of   Miss 

's  "prettiness."     But  an  English  journal  has 

cently  declared  that  she  stands  in  the  first 
nk  of  writers  of  noble  song,  and  that  hers  is 
le  of  the  "names  the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
e."  So  now  say  our  American  reviewers.  Their 
;arts  glow  with  pride  at  the  "merited  success 
'  our  gifted  poetess."  Her  name  can  now  be  in- 
ribed  in  the  roll  of  great  names.  But,  lady — 
Lould  your  eyes  read  this  paper — let  me  ask  you, 
hat  would  have  been  your  treatment  by  these 
ho-critics  had  that  transatlantic  scribbler  pro- 
)unced  a  different  opinion  ? 

"We  greatly  need  independent,  honest,  high-toned, 
mcrican  criticism.    We  are  now  in  want  of  it. 

a  rhyme-scribbler  can  hire  a  penny-a-liner  to 
rite  a  labored  puff,  a  monthly  or  quarterly  can  be 
.red  to  "publish  the  same  at  the  ordinary  rates  of 
Ivertising;"  and  the  editor  will  "call  attention  to 
le  article  of  our  correspondent  B.  Q.,  as  an  ad- 
irable  and  appreciative  critique  of  the  poems  of 
r.  Athanasius  Skyscraper,"  at  so  much  a  line. 
hus  are  reputations  manufactured.  They  are  paid 
r  by  "so  much  per  thousand  ems."  From  this 
irvile,  avaricious  criticism,  0  ye  editors,  deliver  us ! 
We  need  careful  critics.  There  is  much  careless 
•iticism.  Sidney  Smith  advised  a  friend  not  to 
:ad  a  book  before  reviewing  it — it  was  apt  to  warp 
le's  judgment  and  bias  his  opinion!  So  many 
3W.  Most  of  the  "notices"  crowding  the  pages 
'  weeklies,  monthlies,  and  quarterlies  are  of  un- 
lad  books.  The  noticer  opens  the  book,  glances  at 
le  style  of  binding,  ornament,  etc.,  reads  one  or 
vo  paragraphs  with  telegraphic  rapidity,  and  then 
ives  the  world  his  opinion  commendatory  or  the 
jverse.  Now,  who  would  be  willing  to  have  his 
ork  thus  judged  ?  It  is  acting  in  bad  faith  toward 
le  author  in  presuming  to  pass  a  critical  judg- 
lent  upon  his  performance,  while  utterly  incom- 
etent  to  do  so.  It  is  acting  in  bad  faith  toward 
is  subscribers,  if  he  assumes  to  pronounce  an  opin- 
)n,  from  such  a  reading,  that  is  to  be  a  guide  to 
lieir  reading  and  book  purchases. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  judgment  of 
tiese  self-constituted  literary  autocrats  is  some- 
imes  reversed.  "Tliis  will  never  do,"  said  one, 
fter  announcing  the  title  and  author  of  a  book — 
this  will  never  do."  Then  followed  the  usual 
mount  of  review  cant.  But  the  stirring  heart  and 
iving  soul  of  the  truths  and  thoughts  of  the  au- 
bor  and  his  book  could  not  thus  be  destroyed. 
!'he  people  read.  The  poor  man  never  saw  the 
•roud  review,  and  he  bouglit  the  book,  and  read  it 
y  his  farthing  candle.  The  rich  man  bought  it, 
,nd  read  it  by  the  light  of  his  gorgeous  lamp.  The 
eviewer  knit  his  brows;  repeated,  "  This  will  never 
io."    The  people  read,  and  admired,  and  answered 


back,  "This  will  do — this  does  do."  Sometimes 
we  are  tempted  to  approve  Byron's  terrible  basti- 
nadoing inflicted  upon  the  "Scotch  Reviewers." 
It  is  severe.  He  inflicts  the  blows — reversing  the 
old  Italian  system  of  penmanship — "  light  strokes 
upward,  heavy  ones  down."  He  lays  on  with  a 
will.  And  while  we  see  them  wince  and  writhe, 
we  comfort  ourselves  by  the  thought,  they  only 
get  "the  measure"  they  "meted"  to  others. 

The  mercy  they  to  others  showed 
Hath  Byron  showed  to  them. 

"Well,  we  have  had  our  say,  and  will  stop.  And 
we  are  right  glad  that  none  of  these  literary  gen- 
tleman can  say,  "He  is  only  mad  because  we  killed 
a  book  for  him."     Ours  is  not  vet  written. 


THE  WOPtLD-PtEXO"VyXED. 

There  is  nothing  more  difiicult  to  accomplish  ^ 
than  to  build  up  a  great  reputation.  It  may  seem 
easy  enough;  yet  it  requires  unceasing  labor  and 
application  to  attain  distinction  or  eminence  in  any 
pursuit.  Men  of  reputation  are  all  men  of  indus- 
try. Character  is  like  the  building  of  a  pyramid; 
it  is  done  stone  by  stone,  course  by  course:  and  the 
structure  is  rarely  complete  ere  life  is  brought  to  a 
close,  and  the  work  of  self-perfection,  of  reputation- 
building,  is  brought  to  a  close. 

In  the  Divine  Comedy,  "\^irgil  is  made  to  say  to 
Dante — "You  must  discard  all  idleness;  it  is  not 
by  sleeping  on  a  bed  of  down  that  fame  is  to  be 
reached.  He  who  passes  through  life  without  rep- 
utation, leaves  upon  the  earth  a  trace  like  that  of 
smoke  upon  the  air,  or  foam  upon  the  water. 
Rouse  thyself  then;  subdue  fatigue  with  the  spirit 
which  triumphs  in  every  contest,  if  it  be  not  over- 
whelmed by  the  weight  of  the  body." 

Buffon  said  of  genius,  that  it  consisted  in  a  great 
aptitude  for  patience;  and  nearly  all  the  men  who 
have  accomplished  any  thing  worthy  of  note  in  the 
world,  have  been  distinguished  by  this  gift.  Ifew- 
ton  said  of  himself  and  his  grand  discoveries,  that 
he  took  no  credit  for  any  powers  of  original  think- 
ing, but  that  all  he  had  done  had  been  the  result  of 
laborious  investigation  and  steady  industry. 

Many  men  have  doubtless  been  stimulated  to  ap- 
plication in  art,  in  letters,  and  in  science,  by  the 
thought  of  future  fame.  The  applause  of  mankind 
has  been  dear  to  them,  and  to  secure  it  they  have 
"lived  laborious  days,"  spent  midnight  oil,  forgot- 
ten fatigue,  ill-health,  and  physical  discomfort — 
consecrating  long  years  of  labor  in  elaborating  a 
science,  developing  an  idea,  producing  a  poem,  or 
perfecting  a  work  of  art.  They  have  lived  for 
fame,  thinking  of  a  life  beyond  their  own  time, 
inspired  with  renewed  energy  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  glorious  reputation  in  the  future  ages 
through  which  their  name  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
nounced with  transports  of  joy  and  admiration. 

Yet,  in  the  case  of  many  other  great  men,  they 
have  lived  and  labored  without  any  thought  of 
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fame.  They  have  produced,  because  they  felt  a 
longing  and  intense  desire  to  throw  off  the  thoughts 
and  ideas  tliat  brooded  in  them.  Thus,  Shakspeare 
wrote,  leaving  his  works  to  be  collected  and  edited 
by  men  living  long  after  his  own  day.  He  gave 
his  immortal  tragedies  to  the  world,  and  left  them 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  During  his  life  he  was 
known  to  but  few;  he  spent  a  long  and  laborious 
life  in  the  metropolis,  after  which  he  retired  to  an 
obscure  country  town,  where  he  died  without  caus- 
ing the  slightest  stir  or  commotion.  He  had  no 
public  funeral.  There  was  little  mourning  at  his 
exit;  for  few,  except  those  immediately  about  him, 
knew  that  the  great  Shakspeare  had  died.  It  took 
several  hundred  years  to  build  up  his  reputation ; 
and  it  has  not  yet  culminated,  nor  will  do  for  many 
centuries  to  come. 

Many,  however,  succeed  in  enjoying  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  fame  during  their  lives;  many  whose  rep- 
utation after  death  is  comparatively  short-lived. 
With  them,  life  is  a  continual  festival:  every-where 
they  are  praised,  flattered,  extolled,  caressed,  re- 
warded, adored,  and  almost  worshiped  as  gods. 
Mothers  get  them  to  stand  godfathers  for  their 
children;  legislators  bestow  pensions  on  them;  au- 
thors write  books  about  them;  newspapers  note 
their  every  movement;  and  when  they  die,  great  is 
the  mourning  and  lamentation.  Then  there  is  a 
search  in  parish  registers  for  facts  respecting  their 
birth  and  marriage;  all  the  details  of  their  indoors 
and  outdoors  life  are  published;  monuments  are 
erected  to  them;  pictures  of  them  are  painted;  lives 
of  them  are  written;  and  their  fame  is  then  handed 
down  to  posterity  to  live  or  die,  as  their  character, 
their  works,  or  their  achievements,  may  be  esteemed 
by  future  generations. 

Great  men  live  forever.  Even  on  earth  they 
are  immortal.  Death  beautifies  their  names,  their 
works,  and  their  reputation.  Their  burying-place 
is  honored,  and  their  tomb  is  visited  by  men  of  all 
nations.  Poets  and  thinkers  catch  inspiration  from 
the  scene;  and  the  memory  of  their  great  deeds 
warms  the  heart,  and  excites  the  imagination. 

Thus,  Boccaccio  was  once  led  by  curiosity  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  Virgil:  he  was  at  that  time  a 
youth,  tired  of  the  dry  study  of  law.  Standing 
before  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  great  Latin  poet, 
the  youth  felt  himself,  as  it  w^ere,  suddenly  take 
fire;  an  illumination  burst  upon  him;  and  the  then 
unknown  youth  returned  home  a  prince  of  Italian 
literature. 

What  pilgrimages  are  made  to  Stratford-on-Avon 
and  Abbotsford! — to  Xewstead  Abbey  and  Rydal 
Mount!  Cities  and  hamlets  dispute  the  honor  of 
being  the  birthplace  of  great  men.  Monuments 
are  erected  to  them.  Monarchs  reward  their  de- 
scendants. All  that  relates  to  them  is  sought  after 
with  avidity.  The  most  insignificant  lines  traced 
by  their  hand  are  prized  as  a  treasure.  Their  rela- 
tives and  friends  are  cited:  what  they  said  and 
did;  where  they  went,  and  how  they  spent  their 
time,  is  all  told  in  books,  and  eagerly  read  by 


thousands.  To  have  seen  them  is  long  remembered 
as  a  delight  and  an  honor:  and  he  who  has  seen 
the  great  man  feels  as  if  he  carried  with  him  a  por- 
tion of  his  reflected  greatness.  Even  to  have  seen 
the  tomb  of  a  great  man,  is  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  merit.  Washington  Irving,  speaking  of  the 
workman  who,  in  repairing  the  tomb  of  Shakspeare 
at  Stratford,  looked  in  and  saw  the  dust  and  mold- 
ering  bones  of  the  great  poet  lying  within,  says  of 
him — "It  was  surely  something  to  have  seen  the 
ashes  of  Shakspeare." 

The  glory  of  great  men  is  reflected  even  on  their 
biographers.  The  public,  who  revere  the  great 
departed,  end  by  confounding  in  their  esteem  the 
name  of  the  historian  w^ith  that  of  thfe  hero.  Thus 
Alexander  always  envied  Achilles  the  more  from 
having  been  immortalized  by  Homer. 

The  fame  of  these  man-gods — these  great  heroes 
and  geniuses,  looks  so  bright  after  death,  that  one 
would  think  they  had  been  absolved  from  the  in- 
firmities and  vices  of  men.  But  we  see  only  the 
bright  side;  the  glory  is  in  the  sun,  the  folly  in  the 
shadow.  And  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  and  that 
we  are  disposed  only  to  speak  good  of  the  dead. 
Were  the  obverse  and  shady  side  of  the  great  man's 
character  to  be  looked  at,  doubtless  it  would  present 
many  flaws  and  weaknesses,  much  imperfection, 
perhaps  some  meanness,  and,  it  may  be,  much  self- 
ishness and  heartlessness.  But  those  things  are 
not  mentioned  on  the  marble  inscription. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  great  men  receive 
due  recognition  in  their  lifetime.  The  greatest 
often  pass  on  to  their  grave  unheeded.  The  war- 
rior receives  a  public  entombment,  and  is  followed 
by  the  lamentation  of  millions;  the  Shakspeare  re- 
ceives an  ordinary  village  burial,  and  few  know 
that  he  has  died.  The  "  blind  old  villain,  Milton/' 
as  Charles  II  called  him,  lived  unknown  in  an 
alley,  and  only  a  few  unknown  people  followed 
him  to  his  grave.  The  great  Homer  is  said  to  have 
died  a  beggar: 

"And  thirteen  cities. claimed  the  Homer  dead 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread." 

Tasso  was  imprisoned  in  a  madhouse  by  his  en- 
emies. Banished  Dante  ate  the  bread  of  poverty 
in  exile.  Caraoens  expired  in  misery,  his  marvel- 
ous genius  unrecognized.  Andre  Chenier  died  by 
the  guillotine.  Otway  perished  of  hunger.  But 
time  has  done  justice  to  their  memories;  and  while 
the  persecutors  have  been  abandoned  to  ignominy, 
the  genius  of  the  victims  has  made  them  immortal. 
Ev«i  while  they  lived  they  were  richer  by  far  than 
those  who  persecuted  them;  and  their  enjoyments 
were  purer  and  deeper  than  theirs — for  in  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  the  indulgence  of  high  thoughts,  and  the 
speaking  of  them  out  to  the  world,  have  been  their 
own  exceeding  great  reward. — Eliza  Cook's  Journal. 


"Every  toad  carries  a  diamond  in  its  head,"  says 
Hope;  but  in  any  known  toad  was  it  ever  found? 
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"Age,"  says  Ossian,  "is  dark  and  unlovely." 
No;  not  always.  It  might  be  so  among  "savage 
clans  and  roaming  barbarians,"  before  they  had  re- 
ceived "  the  elements  of  knowledge  and  the  bless- 
ings of  religion."  But  age,  with  us,  is  often  a  re- 
freshing and  beautiful  sight.  There  are  old  men 
and  old  women  that  look  as  bright  and  brisk  as 
their  grandchildren!  It  is  delightful  to  see  a  man 
who,  having  passed  the  previous  stages  of  life  with 
credit  and  honor,  approaches  the  last,  and  goes 
through  it  with  contentment  and  cheerfulness. 
Look  at  him.  There's  a  good  deal  of  many  of  his 
wonted  attributes  about  him  yet — force  in  his  in- 
tellect, freshness  in  his  feelings,  light  in  his  eye, 
and  vigor  in  his  limb!  He  reviews  the  past  with- 
out pain  and  without  complaint.  He  is  not  queru- 
lous, selfish,  misanthropic.  He  does  not  confound 
and  frighten  the  young  by  constantly  telling  them 
of  the  howling  wilderness  into  which  they  have 
been  born,  and  of  the  wretched  thing  they  will  find 
life  to  be.  He  has  not  found  it  any  thing  of  the 
sort.  The  world  has  proved  to  him  a  very  pleasant 
place,  and  life  an  interesting  though  eventful  jour- 
ney. Life  did  not  turn  out  perhaps,  just  what  he 
fancied  and  dreamt  about  as  a  boy,  or  even  as  a 
man;  it  became  a  rougher,  but  withal  a  better  and 
nobler  thing.  He  does  not  therefore  attempt  to 
touch  too  rudely  the  dreams  of  the  young  enthusi- 
asts about  him.  He  listens  to  them  with  interest 
and  pleasure — sometimes  with  a  significant  but 
loving  silence,  sometimes  answering  and  encourag- 
ing with  genial  sympathy.  He  does  not  destroy 
their  hopes  and  anticipations,  for  while  he  feels 
that  they  will  probably  be  fulfilled  in  a  way  some- 
what different  from  what  is  projected,  he  feels,  also, 
that  they  may  be  fulfilled,  and  that  life  may  become 
to  his  successors  what  it  has  been  to  him.  His 
hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory;  his  name  fragrant 
as  incense.  He  stands  the  center  of  a  large  and 
widening  circle  of  descendants:  children  and  chil- 
dren's children  gather  about  him.  He  did  not  live 
without  the  exercise  and  solace  of  the  affections. 
He  loved  and  married,  had  wife  and  home,  sons 
and  daughters,  with  the  usual  mixture  of  the  cares 
and  satisfactions  of  domestic  life;  and  he  is  rich 
now  in  the  bright  beings  that  sparkle  around  him 
in  tlie  fading  twilight  of  his  protracted  day,  and 
who  at  once  adorn  the  scene,  and  dilate  the  heart. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  sec  old  age  thus  crowned  and 
blessed;  the  man  happy  in  himself,  satisfied  with 
the  world,  thankful  to  liave  lived;  looking  to  the 
past  without  shame,  to  the  future  without  fear; 
le^iving  behind  liim  in  his  immediate  descendants 
the  manly  and  intelligent,  who  are  taking  their 
stand,  and  making  their  way  in  life,  as  genuine  off- 
shoots of  the  parent  tree — their  little  ones  again, 
like  tender  seedlings,  springing  up,  fresh  with  the 
dew  of  their  own  early  morning,  beautiful  to  the 
Vol.  XIII.— 11 


eye  of  the  old  man  as  they  glisten  in  the  light  of 
his  evening  sun!  Yes;  "children's  children  are 
the  crown  of  old  men:  the  glory  of  children  are 
their  fathers."  I  have  often  admired  that  saying 
of  Solomon.  It  is  true  to  nature,  to  the  very  letter, 
and  shows,  as  so  many  things  in  the  Bible  do,  how 
humanity  is  at  present  just  wliat  it  was  three  thou- 
sand years  ago.  A  little  child,  or  even  a  youth, 
looks  upward,  realizing  in  his  parent  the  highest 
object  to  him  on  earth — all  that  attracts  love,  re- 
spect, trust,  and  reverence — and  says,  exultingly, 
to  himself,  or  others,  "that's  my  papa" — "that  is 
my  father!"  The  old  man  looks  downward,  and  in 
gazing  on  his  grandcliildren  seems  to  become  the 
subject  of  a  new  affection.  He  does  so — and  it  is 
his  last.  The  heart  has  none  other  to  pour  forth — 
life  nothing  further  to  bestow.  The  man's  course 
is  "crowned"  and  consummated  by  this.  AVhether 
it  is  thai  he  simply  likes  the  idea  of  going  down  in 
his  prosperity,  and  rejoices  in  the  first  proofs  of  the 
advancing  line;  or  whether  it  is  the  revival  of  his 
former  feelings — the  gushing  again  toward  his  new 
representative,  but  with  additional  elements,  of  the 
love  that  welled  around  the  cradle  of  his  son; 
whatever  it  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  there  is  this 
exultant  sentiment,  described  by  Solomon,  in  the 
breast  of  the  old  man  as  he  looks  on  his  children's 
children:  "There's  a  fine  fellow! — that's  my  son's 
boy !  and  see  here,  this  is  my  daughter's  little  girl ! 
Bless  the  dears!  I  am  quite  proud  of  them."  I 
dare  say  you  are,  old  friend — and  every  one  that 
has  a  heart  shares  your  delight.  "One  touch  of 
nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  In  palace  or 
cottage,  hall  or  hamlet,  a  green  and  hearty  old  age 
like  this,  is  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  all  its  affec- 
tions, and  even  its  fancies,  venerable  and  sacred. 


"TAKE  CARE,"  OR  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

"  There,  I  never  did  see  such  a — you  good  for 
nothing  hateful  boy;  I  believe  you  are  the  greatest 
plague — " 

Take  care,  take  care,  madam,  what  has  the  little 
fellow  done? — take  care  not  to  disproportion  the 
reproof  to  the  offense ! 

"Done!  why,  he  has  done  nothing  but  torment 
me  all  day.  He  waked  me  up  with  liis  noise  before 
light,  and  what  with  his  jumpings,  and  screamings, 
and  scratchings,  there  was  no  peace  till  he  was  up 
and  dressed.  And  then  I  couldn't  eiijoy  my  break- 
fast in  peace,  because  his  mouth  must  be  kept  full, 
or  there  was  a  sad  noi.se  for  an  aching  head;  and 
tlien,  since  breakfast,  he  has  been  doing  nothing 
else  but  tottle  round  into  all  conceivable  rai.schief. 
He  has  overset  my  work-basket,  and  tangled  my 
skeins,  and  unwound  my  spools,  and  lost  my 
needles,  and  dropped  my  scissors  down  the  register, 
and  thrown  my  thimble  out  of  the  window,  and 
tipped  over  nearly  all  the  chairs,  and  torn  every 
book  he  could  lay  hold  of,  and — there,  I  don't 
mean  to  be  cross  with  my  baby,  but  I  do  believe 
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he's  the  unoaftiest  child  that  ever  did  live,  and — and 
I  know  I  m-vcr  was  made  to  be  a  mother,  and  have 
the  care  of  children.  I  haven't  any  tact  or  patience 
equal  to  it.  I  don't  know  how  the.se  pattern  moth- 
ers do  it,  but  /  can't." 

That  wa.s  the  colloquy  of  our  overhearing,  that 
took  place  the  other  day  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
fat  faced,  hearty,  restles.s- looking  little  fellow,  who 
had  provoked  the  same,  by  his  locomotive  and  up- 
setive  tendencies. 

Poor  mother,  thought  we,  you  haven't  learned  the 
genuine  secret  of  managing  children  yet.  Your 
little  boy  mu^  be  actire,  every  moment.  If  he  didn't 
perpetually  do  something  to  exerci.se  those  little 
muscles,  and  develop  that  healthy  frame,  he  would 
die.  Don't  scold  at  him  and  try  to  keep  him  still, 
but  avoid  the  inconvenience  which  arises  from  his 
misplaced  activity,  by  keeping  him  activ-e  in  the 
right  place.  The  great  recipe  that  never  fails  for 
taking  care  of  children  pleasantly,  comprises  kind- 
ness in  the  voice,  patience  in  the  heart,  and  ingenu- 
ity in  the  intellect  to  contrive  methods  of  perpetual 
activity.  If  you  put  your  child  into  a  room  full  of 
ordinary  matters,  and  do  not  give  him  an  abundant 
supply  of  matters  which  are  his,  you  need  no  more 
marvel  that  he  should  be  mischievously  busy  in 
touching  what  he  ought  not,  than  that  he  should 
eat  what  he  ought  not  when  he  is  starving,  and  you 
put  him  where  he  can  get  only  improper  viands. 

Children  have  vast  imagination.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  easily  a  dilapidated  broom-stick  becomes  a 
horse,  and  any  little  bunch  of  rags  a  doll,  and  how 
much  comfort  can  be  taken  by  the  little  folk  from  a 
full  supply  of  playthings,  of  very  humble  mechan- 
ical or  artistic  pretensions.  But  something,  chil- 
dren must  have.  If  they  can  not  fill  their  hands 
honestly,  if  there  is  not  a  plenitude  of  "traps" 
which  are  distinctly  theirs,  they  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  foray  among  the  miscellanies  of  their  adult 
relatives  and  friends;  and  scissors,  and  thimbles, 
and  spools,  and  books,  will  suffer  accordingly. 

Mothers  must  not  be  too  much  distressed  at  hav- 
ing the  nursery  floor  "littered  up."  Better  keep  a 
cart  load  of  playthings  in  general  circulation  over 
the  carpet,  than  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  getting 
bad  tempered  and  showing  it  to  the  short  boys  and 
girls,  with  long  memories.  AVe  know  a  boy  who 
was  made  penuanently  crusty,  by  his  mother's  in- 
sane horror  of  any  thing  loose  about  the  room. 
Nature  would  have  its  way,  and  as  the  little  fellow 
could  not  satisfy  nature  in  the  ordinary  methods, 
he  took  to  contrivances  which  were  stigmatized  as 
unaccountably,  and  intolerably  mischievous,  and 
was  scolded  accordingly,  till  the  sweet  milk  of  his 
disposition  gradually  curdled  under  the  influence 
of  a  chronic  thunder-storm  of  .fulminated  exhorta- 
tions to  "  keep  things  to  rights."  Things  were  kept 
so  ferociously  "to  rights,"  that  the  thing  of  most 
import,  the  little  immortal  mind,  was  shaped  irre- 
sistibly to  wrong. 

Plenty  of  patience  and  plenty  of  playthings,  is, 
after  all,  the  great  motto  for  the  nurserv. 
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By  i-RovBaaoR  '.villxau  wel-s. 

TuE  age  in  which  we  live  is  emphatically  an  age 
of  steam — it  is  a  "fast"  age.  Indeed,  men  hardly 
take  time  to  live.  They  are  "fast"  in  business, 
"fast"  in  politics,  "fast"  in  a  thousand  t*m«,  and 
we  had  almost  said  the  same  even  of  their  religion; 
for  this  newly  coined  term,  which  is  one  rather  to 
be  felt  than  expressed,  seems  most  aptly  to  charac- 
terize the  hundred  wild  delusions  which  spring  up 
daily  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  assume  the 
name  and  garb  of  the  true  faith.  Among  our  Euro- 
pean tourists,  this  tendency  to  become  "fa.st"  has 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  we  propose  to 
fellow  one  of  its  votaries  on  his  wanderings. 

*'Dick  Wilson,"  as  his  friends  familiarly  call 
him,  is  a  clever  fellow  in  New  York,  and  a  decided 
specimen  of  a  ^'fast"  man  in  business.  He  is  a 
thorough  worker,  when  at  it,  and,  of  course,  makes 
money.  Having  worked  and  fermented  like  a  bar- 
rel of  cider,  for  a  few  years,  he  finds  himself  turn- 
ing rather  sour  under  the  process,  and,  previously 
to  looking  about  for  a  rib  with  which  to  settle  down 
in  life  and  enjoy  the  five  thousand  a  year,  that  he 
has  nearly  killed  himself  in  making  his  business 
yield,  he  determines  to  "perpetrate"  a  European 
tour,  in  order  to  rub  off  the  sharp  comers  and  pol- 
ish up  the  surface.  Three  months  he  thinks  an 
ample  amount  of  time — the  dull  business  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August — during  which  his  ab- 
sence wiU  not  affect  his  business.  Having  lined 
his  pockets  with  sovereigns  and  Louis  d'ors,  and 
packed  a  trunk,  almost  as  large  as  a  crockery  crate, 
he  takes  passage  in  the  steamer  that  ha^  the  repu- 
tation of  making  the  shortest  trips.  When  scarcely 
outside  of  Sandy  Hook,  he  ventures  to  bet  on  a 
capital  run,  and  dares  a  wager  on  ten  days — con- 
sidering even  that  an  enormous  amount  of  time  to 
lose  on  the  Atlantic.  He  becomes  quite  a  crony 
with  the  captain,  and  gives  sly  hints  of  a  silver 
goblet  presentation  on  the  other  side,  if  the  passen- 
gers are  allowed  a  plentiful  supply  of  every  thing 
that  is  good  to  eat  and  drink,  and  are  permitted  to 
have  as  much  fun  as  they  please,  and,  above  all,  if 
he  succeeds  in  making  the  trip  in  nine  days,  six- 
teen hours,  and  forty-five  minutes.  As  long  as  the 
steamer  makes  nearly  four  hundred  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  Dick  is  in  a  capital  humor  with  his 
craft— calls  her  the  "  Sea  Gull,""  the  "  Flying  Cloud," 
the  "Clipper  of  the  Seas,"  the  "Tempest,"  and  a 
dozen  other  pet  names.  He  now  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness to  keep  the  whole  ship  in  an  uproar  of  jollity 
and  merriment.  He  goes  to  the  caboose  and  bor- 
rows of  the  cook  a  turkey's  leg,  just  taken  from  an 
unfortunate  bird  that  is  to  adorn  the  dinner  table 
that  day.  He  ties  a  string  to  it,  and  to  the  end  of 
the  string  he  fastens  a  bent  pin;  thus  prepared  he 
awaits  his  victim.  In  a  few  noiuutes  some  crusty 
old  gentleman  that  Dick  is  not  partial  to,  because 
he  don't  enjoy  jokes,  and  won't  bet  on  the  "  Clipper 
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of  the  Seas,"  appears  on  the  quarter  deck  for  his 
usual  promenade.  Dick  slips  behind  him,  and  by 
means  of  the  pin  the  turkey's  leg  is  soon  dangling 
to  the  crusty  gentleman's  coat  tail.  To  every  meas- 
ured step  that  he  makes,  the  fowl's  trotter  makes 
one  too,  and  the  crusty  gentleman  really  looks  a 
little  like  Mephistopheles.  In  a  few  minutes  it  is 
noised  about  the  vessel,  to  the  infinite  delight  of 
the  company.  The  ladies  peep  out  of  the  cabin 
windows,  or  from  behind  a  corner,  and  hold  their 
delicate  sides  that  they  may  not  split  from  laugh- 
ter, and  the  gentlemen  have  an  uproarious  time,  as 
the  crusty  gentleman  supposes,  at  some  of  Dick's 
stale  jokes,  to  which  he  never  makes  it  a  point  to 
pay  the  least  attention.  Presently  he  retires  into 
the  cabin  in  disgust  at  their  noise  and  jollity,  and, 
as  he  enters  the  door,  Dick  slily  unhooks  the  tur- 
key claw,  and  all  is  right  again  without  an  open 
rupture  with  said  crusty  gentleman. 

The  next  day  heavy  weather  retards  the  progress 
of  the  vessel;  she  works,  and  plunges,  and  heaves, 
and  makes  very  slow  progress.  Dick  mopes  about 
and  calls  her  an  old  tub,  because  she  does  not  make 
fifteen  knots  an  hour.  This  is  a  dull  day.  But  the 
day  following  all  is  right;  the  "  Clipper  of  the  Seas  " 
is  herself  again,  and  Dick  is  in  such  a  good  humor 
that  he  procures  a  sheep's  tail  of  the  cook,  and  this 
time  makes  a  more  complete  Mephistopheles  of  his 
CfHsty  friend.  These,  then,  are  Dick's  reveries, 
and  his  treatment  for  the  monotony  of  an  Atlantic 
trip. 

As  they  approach  the  docks  of  Liverpool,  Dick 
inquires  of  the  first  boatman  that  boards  the  vessel, 
the  starting  time  of  the  lightning  train  for  London. 
He  find§»however,  to  his  great  discomfiture  that 
there  is  a  custom-house  in  Liverpool,  to  the  offi- 
cers of  which  he  is  expected  to  pay  his  respects. 
Thither  he  repairs  with  his  enormous  trunk,  bound 
with  iron  bands,  adorned  with  brass  spike  heads, 
and  provided  with  castors  below,  like  a  bureau.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  said  trunk  receives  the  hearty 
execrations  of  porters  and  hackmen,  who  are  only 
accustomed  to  handle  the  light  leather  traveling 
trunks  of  the  English  and  continentals.  In  the 
custom-house  Dick  is  exasperated.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  water  he  finds  that  public  officers  are 
not  public  servants,  but  public  masters.  They  over- 
haul his  tmnk  from  top  to  bottom,  burn  all  books 
that  may  be  English  reprints  in  this  country  with- 
out a  copyright,  and,  weighing  the  others,  charge 
him  so  much  per  pound  duty.  After  a  suspicious 
look  at  his  supply  of  Cavendish  and  Havanas,  they 
mark  down  a  nice  entrance  fee  for  them,  and  so  on 
till  they  make  a  clever  bill  on  his  box.  This  being 
done,  they  look  suspiciously  at  his  corpulent  pock- 
ets. Dick  now  shows  fight,  and  declares  that  he 
will  not  disgorge  them,  affirming  on  the  honor  of  a 
gentleman,  that  he  has  nothing  contraband.  This 
affirmation  is  deemed  satisfactory,  and  he  leaves 
the  custom-house  politely  hinting  to  the  officers 
that  have  tormented  him,  that  they  had  better  come 
some  time  to  inspect  the  cotton  bags  in  New  Or- 


leans, promising  to  be  there  to  give  them  a  warm 
reception.  In  a  bad  humor  he  now  rushes  to  Lon- 
don in  the  lightning  train,  his  first  inquiry  being 
as  to  the  name  of  that  smoky-looking  village  on 
passing  Birmingham. 

London,  he  acknowledges,  is  something  of  a 
place,  and  generously  gives  three  days  toward  "  do- 
ing it  up."  '  He  rushes  through  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Thames  Tunnel,  and  then  over  the 
London  Bridge.  These  are  first  deserving  of  no- 
tice, as  being  practical  afi'airs  and  smacking  of 
Yankee  enterprise.  Next,  in  turn,  comes  St.  Paul's, 
Westminster,  and  the  new  houses  of  Parliament, 
then  the  Monument  and  the  Tower.  Finally,  the 
British  Museum — which  he  votes  a  bore — Hyde 
Park,  Covent  Garden,  Drury  Lane,  and  the  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens.  Lastly,  a  visit  to  Windsor  Castle  or 
Buckingham  Palace,  to  get  a  peep  at  Queen  Vic 
and  Prince  Albert.  He  now  takes  time  for  a  com- 
fortable dinner  of  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding,  and 
respectfully  "acknowledging  the  corn"  to  an  aston- 
ished Englishman,  who  asks  him  how  he  likes 
London,  he  embarks  on  an  uncomfortable,  dirty  little 
steamer  across  the  channel  for  France,  on  a  visit  to 
Monsieur  Tonson. 

But  here  our  amiable,  good-humored  Richard 
Wilson,  Esq.,  is  to  encounter  a  sea  of  troubles,  and 
we  may  well  hope  that  by  opposing  he  will  end 
them;  it  is  at  least  charitable  so  to  do.  Permit  us 
to  insert  an  episode  into  Mr.  Wilson's  Odyssey — an 
episode  suggested  by  his  troubles. 

It  would  seem  that  a  majority  of  Americans  go 
to  Europe  with  a  faint  idea  that  any  other  language 
than  the  English  is  required.  With  a  great  many 
tourists  the  knowledge  of  French  goes  about  as  far 
as  "parlez  vous  Francais  ?"  This  is  their  stock  in 
trade  with  which  to  make  the  tour  of  the  continent. 

This  is  a  grave  error,  and  operates  fatally  against 
their  enjoyment.  They  become  deaf  mutes,  and 
are  reduced  to  fingers  and  eyes;  but  the  former  they 
can  not  use,  and  the  latter  frequently  gaze  in  vain 
when  all  is  strange  and  destitute  of  explanation. 
They  thus  see  nothing  but  the  shell  of  things — the 
mere  outside — and  return  with  but  little  more  profit 
than  a  child  would  naturally  bring  away.  To 
visit  any  country  with  pleasure  and  profit,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  is  indispensably  necessary; 
and  it  is  to  depend  on  a  broken  staff,  to  suppose 
that  one's  own  tongue  will  be  generally  understood. 
It  is  even  wrong  to  depend  on  learning  the  lan- 
guage there  during  a  long  stay.  At  least  six 
months  close  study  must  be  given  to  any  language 
in  order  to  master  the  elements.  These  elements 
can  be  studied  at  home  as  well  as  any  where  else. 
They  should  be  mastered  before  entering  a  foreign 
country;  and  when  this  has  been  done,  the  stranger 
is  prepared  to  enter  immediately  on  the  practical 
part  of  his  studies,  for  which  that  is  naturally  the 
only  fair  field.  We  have  known  many  abroad  to 
become  disgusted  with  the  study  of  languages, 
simply  because  they  were  obliged  to  lose  six  montlis 
in  acquiring  elements;    during  which  time  they 
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were  in  Europe,  Hiriiply  to  be  vexed  at  not  under- 
standing the  ABC  of  Hocial  intercourse,  when 
they  had  promised  themselvcK  enjoyment  from  the 
beginninf^.  Americans  and  Jinglish  seem  to  be 
miseralth;  linf^niists  ])y  nature.  The  lowest  in  the 
scale  is  the  Frencliman.  He  rarely  learns  a  modern 
language  with  any  degree  of  facility;  but  he  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  excusable;  for  he  knows  that  wher- 
ever he  may  go  in  Europe,  among  educated  people 
and  refined  circles,  that  his  language  will  be  spo- 
ken. The  American  has  exceedingly  few  opportu- 
nities to  speak  a  foreign  tongue  at  home,  being  so 
far  removed  from  other  nations  and  other  tongues. 
Thus  he  thinks  less  of  it  because  he  knows  less  of 
its  necessities.  But  John  Bull  is  inexcusable  for 
being  so  notorious  a  bungler  in  any  other  tongue 
than  his  own.  Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  in  England  the  country  at  large  does  not  speak 
English  with  that  perfection  with  which  it  is  spoken 
in  this  country.  "We  have  met  very  many  English 
on  the  continent,  and  they  generally  make  them- 
selves ridiculous  when  trying  a  hand  at  its  lan- 
guages. 

The  German,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  very  good  lin- 
guist. No  well-educated  German  lady  or  gentle- 
man pretends  to  go  into  society  without  the  French; 
and  the  English  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more 
popular  among  the  upper  circles.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon, in  some  cities  of  Germany,  to  give  large  en- 
tertainments, at  which  French  is  the  only  language 
spoken — and  this  to  make  them  select.  Ascending 
the  scale,  we  come  to  the  Russians;  they  seldom 
speak  less  than  three  languages.  We,  of  course, 
allude  to  the  upper  classes;  and  this  distinction  is 
a  very  clear  one  there,  however  hazy  it  may  be,  for- 
tunately, among  us.  "We  say  three  languages  is  the 
rule — less  the  exception:  those  are  Russian, French, 
and  German.  And  these  they  speak  with  the  most 
remarkable  accuracy.  The  Russians  and  Poles 
speak  French  with  such  ease  and  grace,  that  they 
frequently  deceive  the  Parisians  in  Paris  itself;  and 
they  are  the  only  nations  that  do  it.  Their  Slavo- 
nian dialect  seems  to  contain  every  thing  that  is 
found  in  most  other  languages,  and  thus  they  mas- 
.  ter  them  with  astonishing  ease.  The  Polish  and 
the  Russian  are  of  the  same  family  of  languages, 
merely  differing  in  dialect;  and  the  Pole  seems  even 
to  surpass  the  Russian  as  a  linguist.  We  have 
known  many  of  them  to  speak  five  languages  with 
great  fluency.  All  the  Slavonic  nations  have  the 
same  linguistic  talent,  as  have  also  the  Hungarians; 
witness  the  almost  miraculous  talent  in  languages 
of  the  illustrious  Kossuth. 

We  once  spent  an  evening  in  a  small  social  cir- 
cle, in  the  south  of  Europe,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  Perceiving  that  it  was  a  perfect  Babel, 
we  took  the  liberty,  out  of  curiosity,  to  investigate 
the  number  of  languages  spoken,  and  found  no  less 
than  ten. 

Now,  to  return  to  our  story,  suppose  Mr.  Richard 
Wilson  suddenly  landed  among  this  coterie:  he 
would  look  upon  them  as  refugees  from  Babel,  and 


be  likely  to  inform  on  them  as  fugitives  from  labor 
on  the  Tower.  We  are  hap|>y  to  say  tliat  hiH  con- 
science was  subjected  to  no  conflict  between  the 
liigher  law  and  the  law  of  the  nations  through 
wliich  he  passed. 

Dick  lands  in  France,  not  entirely  destitute  of 
the  elements  of  MonHi<Mjr  Tonson's  vernacular,  and, 
indeed,  is  fully  convinced  that  he  has  quite  suffi- 
cient for  all  practical  purposes,  because  for  a  week 
before  starting  he  studied  it  thoroughly  in  "six 
easy  lessons  without  a  master."  On  landing  in  his 
hotel,  the  host  and  ho.stess  welcome  him  warmly, 
guide  him  up  stairs  and  continue  to  jabber  away  to 
him  at  such  a  rate  that  he  is  perfectly  dumfounded. 
He  looks  at  the  woman's  tongue  and  occasionally 
bursts  out  in  the  ejaculations,  "Clipper  of  the 
Seas,"  "tempest,"  "fifteen  knots  an  hour  I"  Pres- 
ently she  is  silent,  and  looks  at  him  in  such  a  way 
that  he  is  confident  she  expects  him  to  start  oflf  in 
the  same  manner  in  reply  to  all  this  stuff,  of  which 
he  has  not  understood  a  single  word.  Dick  is  in  a 
quandary,  but  determines  to  pay  the  lady  off  in  her 
own  coin.  He  bursts  out  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
knots:  "Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  pep- 
pers; if  Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  pep- 
pers, Where's  the  peck  of  pickled  peppers  Peter 
Piper  picked." 

This  brings  the  lady  to  her  trumps,  and  while 
she  gazes  in  astonishment,  Mr.  Wilson  requests  her 
to  say  less  in  future,  more  deliberately  and  more  to 
the  point.  He  falls,  however,  into  all  sorts  of  lu- 
dicrous errors  with  the  waiters — telling  one  that  he 
has  a  wife,  where  he  merely  intended  to  say  that 
he  was  hungry,  an  error  in  pronunciation  being  the 
cause  of  the  confusion  that  followed  this  announce- 
ment. He  asks  a  gentleman  at  his  side  at  table,  if 
he  is  fond  of  needles.  His  friend,  rather  embar- 
rassed, requests  him  to  explain,  whereupon  it  ap- 
pears that  Dick  said  needles  where  he  should  have 
said  eels,  there  being  but  a  trifling  difference,  in 
pronunciation,  between  the  words  needles  and  eels: 
it  was  the  latter  that  he  was  fond  of.  On  another 
occasion  he  declared  himself  passionately  fond  of 
beef's  tail.  After  some  questioning,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  he  would  say  beef's  heart.  And  he  even 
once  went  so  far  as  to  tell  his  hostess  that  he  had 
seen  a  large  body  of  soldiers  marching  into  the  city 
without  their  heads.  In  the  mean  while  Richard 
Wilson,  Esq.,  visits  all  the  lions  of  Paris  on  the 
steam-engine  principle.  He  rushes  through  the 
Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  and  the  Champs  Elysees  in 
a  morning.  In  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  French  can  paint  "a 
few,"  as  he  naively  remarks  to  an  Englishman,  who 
wonders  all  the  while  what  he  means.  In  the  Tu- 
ileries he  inquires  for  the  door  that  Louis  Philippe 
escaped  from,  and,  on  entering  the  Champs  Elysees, 
desires  to  see  the  spot  on  which  Louis  XVI  and 
Marie  Antoinette  were  beheaded.  In  the  afternoon 
he  visits  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  Boulevards,  and 
dines  at  the  dearest  restaurant,  merely  to  know  how 
dear  and  how  queer  a  dinner  one  can  eat  in  Paris. 
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Here  he  makes  some  new  friends,  and  discusses  the 
whole  science  of  gastronomy  in  Paris.  He  gently 
hints  that  he  has  been  informed  that  cats  are  fre- 
quently served  up  instead  of  rabbits,  and  has  ob- 
served, at  least,  that  cats  are  very  scarce,  and, 
therefore,  must  be  valuable.  He  is  delighted  at  a 
dish  of  broiled  frogs  recommended  by  his  friends, 
and  is  even  induced  to  try  a  few  snails,  merely  to 
compare  them  with  New  York  Bay  oysters.  In  the 
evening  he  goes  to  an  opera  and  a  ballet,  "so  as  to 
do  it  up  brown,"  as  he  emphatically  expresses  it  to 
his  astonished  English  friend.  His  visit  to  the  first 
is  to  hear  Lablache  and  Alboni,  and  to  the  second 
to  see  Cerito  and  Louis  Napoleon;  for  when  Na- 
poleon the  Little  appears  in  public  it  is  always 
carefully  heralded  beforehand. 

After  laboring,  and  puffing,  and  toiling  this  way 
for  a  week,  he  declares  that  Paris  is  a  "used-up 
place"  for  him,  and  off  he  shoots  in  a  lightning 
train  to  the  Rhine.  He  stops  long  enough  in  Co- 
logne to  obtain  a  flask  of  the  genuine  essence  made 
on  the  spot,  and  then  takes  passage  in  a  Rhine 
steamer,  to  pay  a  visit  to  "the  Dutch,"  as  he  insists 
on  calling  the  people  of  the  Father-land.  Here 
he  is  taken  all  aback  again:  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  the  natives  don't  talk  English;  he  tries 
his  scraps  of  French,  but  these  are  equally  un- 
availing. Dick  is  nonplussed,  declares  the  whole 
country  and  eveiy  thing  in  it  "  Dutch  as  sourcrout," 
wraps  himself  up  in  his  cloak,  and  sits  down  on 
the  deck  of  the  steamer  in  rather  a  morose  mood. 
While  thus  cogitating  on  the  stupidity  of  the  peo- 
ple for  not  understanding  English,  a  pleasant  little 
German  lady  sees  his  loneliness,  and  suspecting 
the  cause  and  his  nationality,  modestly  steps  up, 
and  makes  a  short  remark  in  English  in  relation  to 
his  condition.  Dick  looks  on  this  as  a  wonderful 
streak  of  luck,  and  is  enchanted  with  the  little 
dame.  Indeed,  luck  or  chance  is  the  guardian- 
angel  of  his  tour;  for  he  knows  so  little  where  he 
is  that  he  would  be  puzzled  to  tell  what  the  morrow 
would  bring  forth.  Thus  he  steams  up  the  Rhine, 
dependent  on  the  kindness  of  those  whom  he  meets 
on  the  boat  to  point  out  this  old  town  or  castle, 
and  that  noble  ruin.  Presently  the  company  sits 
down  to  dinner,  and  Mr.  Wilson  begs  leave  to  sit 
opposite  the  little  lady  who  has  taken  him  in 
charge.  The  question  now  arises,  what  will  he  eat 
at  his  first  dinner  at  a  German  table  ?  A  great  many 
dishes  are  named,  and  brought  to  him  for  inspec- 
tion, to  see  if  they  will  suit  his  palate;  but  names 
and  dishes  are  alike  involved  in  the  haze  of  ob- 
scurity; he  has  not  the  remotest  idea  of  what  they 
are  composed.  At  length,  something  appears  that 
bears  the  semblance  of  mashed  potatoes.  This 
he  accepts  with  pleasure,  as  a  happy  relief  from 
his  embarrassment.  A  piece  of  meat  added,  with 
some  gravy  for  his  potatoes,  and  he  starts  off;  but, 
alas  I  only  to  find  that  he  has  taken  a  sweet  pud- 
ding instead  of  potatoes,  and  to  cap  the  climax  a 
meat  gravy  on  it.  He  sends  his  plate  away,  and 
presently  some  boiled  fish  appears,  to  which  he 


helps  himself  generously,  thinking  there  can  be  no 
guile  there;  but  boiled  fish  without  sauce  is  not 
very  savory,  and  he  beckons  to  a  waiter  to  hand 
him  the  sauce-bowl,  which  is  almost  within  reach; 
the  waiter  follows  orders  with  some  remarks  that 
Richard  does  not  understand;  he  covers  his  fish 
richly  with  sauce,  and  begins  again;  but,  alas! 
only  to  find  that  he  has  dressed  boiled  fish  with 
pudding-sauce.  In  despair,  he  turns  to  his  little 
dame,  who  has  been  talking  to  her  friends  while 
this  is  going  on,  and  exclaims,  "Madam,  please 
feed  me,  or  I  shall  starve;  your  German  mode  of 
serving  dishes  has  transported  me  into  a  state  of 
utter  confusion."     The  lady  feeds  Dick. 

In  the  mean  while  permit  another  episode  in  the 
Odyssey  of  Richard  Wilson,  Esq.,  merchant  of 
New  York  city. 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  during  a  tour  in 
Europe  that  vexes  and  perplexes,  embarrasses  and 
harasses,  more  than  the  matter  of  eating.  Dishes 
bear  such  strange  names,  and  look  so  much  stranger, 
that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  find  one's  lati- 
tude and  longitude;  especially  when  what  we  con- 
sider a  dessert  is  introduced  at  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  a  meal,  and  what  we  consider  the  sub- 
stantial portion  is  brought  in  at  the  last.  Add  to 
this  the  perplexity  of  a  foreign  language,  and  you 
will  readily  perceive  how  extremely  easy  it  is  to 
get  into  the  plight  of  our  hero.  We  have  fre- 
quently seen  Americans  in  this  dilemma;  and  a 
very  usual  way  to  get  out  of  it  is  to  call  for  the 
bill  of  fare,  and,  beginning  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
to  eat  down  till  they  get  enough,  rejecting  what- 
ever might  be  Unpalatable  or  unseemly. 

And  then,  again,  to  be  candid,  they  sometimes 
serve  up  dishes  at  which  the  untutored  American 
stomach  becomes  a  little  refractory.  Frogs  and 
snails  are  considered  delicacies  among  the  epicures 
of  upper-tendom;  to  coincide  in  this  opinion  it 
requires,  at  least  on  our  part,  six  easy  lessons  with- 
out a  master.  But  even  among  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  there  are  some  innovations  in  regard 
to  articles  of  food,  that  do  not  sit  altogether  well 
on  an  American  stomach.  For  instance,  in  the 
capitals  of  Germany,  especially  in  Munich  and 
Berlin,  horse-flesh  is  quite  extensively  eaten.  Now, 
we  have  no  abstract  dislike  to  horse-flesh;  but  "'tis 
education  forms  the  common  mind;"  and  we  have 
been  educated  with  no  extreme  partiality  to  horse- 
steaks,  horse-cutlets,  horse-stew,  horse-roast,  and 
the  like;  therefoie,  we  simply  prefer  not  to  eat 
thera.  Now,  suppose  that  fate  throws  around  us 
such  circumstances  that  we  suspect  an  ostensible 
beefsteak  to  be  a  horse-steak,  wliether  it  is  so  or  not, 
one  ceases  to  be  hungry  at  the  thought.  Come, 
listen  to  the  story. 

At  the  world-renowned  University  of  Berlin 
there  are  generally  about  two  thousand  students, 
from  all  parts  of  Germany,  Europe,  and  America. 
Students  arc  proverbially  economical  in  their  regu- 
lar meals — over  their  occasional  suppers  we  will 
throw  a  vail — and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University 
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are  hosts  of  catin;^-hons(!S,  varyinj^  btit  triflin(,'ly 
in  inrrade.  To  those  the  students  resort  in  ^rpcat 
numbers  at  noon  to  dine.  It  was  our  happy  lot  to 
be  one  of  tliat  joyous,  merry  ])and  for  a  season; 
and  as  regularly  as  noonday  came  we  ruslied  with 
the  crowd  to  get  favorite  seats,  and  be  first  served. 
Now,  none  of  these  houses  pretended  to  serve  up 
horse-flesh;  they  considered  it  too  cheap  an  article 
of  food — for  it  is  cheap — to  take  a  place  on  their 
boards.  But  by  very  reason  of  its  cheapness  it 
became  suspicious;  therefore,  whenever  a  piece  of 
meat  was  of  such  a  doubtful  character  that  it  was 
difficult  to  tell  whether  it  had  once  been  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  a  sheep,  an  ox,  or  a  calf,  we  voted  it 
horse-flesh.  The  host  would  remonstrate,  and  spit, 
and  sputter,  but  it  was  of  no  avail;  the  students 
told  him  that  he  must  provide  better  meat,  or  they 
would  leave  his  house.  His  occupation  was  dear 
to  him,  and  the  tenderest  sirloins  always  followed 
these  gastronomical  insurrections.  Again,  a  certain 
student  becomes,  for  some  reason,  obnoxious  to  his 
mess,  and  they  determine  to  get  rid  of  him.  No 
sooner  is  his  cutlet-chop  or  steak  placed  before  him 
than  all  declare  that  it  looks  and  smells  just  like 
horse-flesh;  he  finally  conceits  that  it  really  is  so, 
and  loses  his  appetite  over  it.  This  is  repeated  so 
often  that  he  must  leave  the  mess  or  stance. 

During  these  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  stomach 
we  once  fell  into  a  deep  reverie,  and  thought  how 
far  preferable  it  would  be  if  this  tri- daily  task 
of  eating  could  be  dispensed  with,  or  if,  at  least,  it 
could  be  made  less  material  and  more  essential; 
that  is,  essential  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
Imagine  how  charming  it  would  be  to  have  the 
nourishing  principle  of  food  extracted  from  the 
raw  material,  and  existing  as  an  essence.  How 
peculiarly  refined  and  spiritual,  to  do  away  with 
the  gross  habit  of  eating,  and  introduce  that  of 
inhaling!  Think  of  having  the  essence  of  beef 
or  of  veal,  the  extract  of  chicken  or  turkey,  and 
the  quintessence  of  blanc-mange  or  pudding;  and 
let  all  these  be  contained  in  beautiful  cut-glass 
flasks,  like  the  perfumes  of  a  maiden's  boudoir; 
and  then  think  of  an  invitation  to  dinner  under 
such  circumstances,  the  table  destitute  of  such 
coarse  appurtenances  as  knives  and  forks,  as  if 
man  were  born  but  to  be  a  butcher  all  his  life — 
destitute  of  plates,  and  spoons,  and  napkins,  and 
other  concomitants  of  gross  material  pleasure;  but 
in  place  of  these,  delicately  cut  and  tastefully 
arranged  vases  and  bottles,  each  containing  the 
extract  of  some  dainty  dish;  and  a  company  in- 
haling these  nourishing  perfumes — a  true  feast  of 
reason  and  flow  of  soul ! 

And  then  in  traveling,  how  more  than  conven- 
ient it  would  be  to  have  a  hundred  savory  meals 
put  up  in  a  little  chest  of  bottles,  like  homeopathic 
pills !  how  delightful  to  sit  and  inhale  a  pleasant 
meal,  while  whirling  along  to  the  other  end  of  the 
world,  instead  of  gobbling  and  gulping  down  one's 
dinner  at  a  railroad  station,  or  running  the  risk  of 
mixing  fish  and  pudding-sauce! 


During  these  reveries  Mr.  Wilson  has  shot  off 
into  space,  and  gained  so  much  the  start  of  uh  that 
we  can  scarcely  catch  him  in  time  for  this  paper; 
and  with  your  permission,  indulgent  reader,  we  will 
make  an  intermission  in  liis  Odyssey,  and  endeavor 
to  be  with  you  and  him  in  the  next  number. 
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"  Tkll  me,"  I  said  to  a  rapid  rill, 

"Why  your  waters  gusli  and  bound, 
Seeming  so  eager  to  leave  the  hill, 

And  to  reach  the  level  ground?" 
And  the  rill,  methought,  was  tuned  to  speech; 

And  it  said,  "I  go  in  speed. 
The  silvery  gliding  stream  to  reach 

That  runs  through  the  flowery  mead." 
Brightly  the  sun's  rejoicing  beam 

On  the  stream's  fair  surface  shone; 
And  I  said,  "Whence  haste  you,  0,  crystal  stream, 

That  you  thus  glide  ever  on?" 
And  soon,  methought,  to  my  listening  ear, 

The  whispering  stream  replied, 
"I  am  going  to  join  yon  river  clear, 

And  to  blend  with  its  flowing  tide." 
"River,  say  where  is  your  course?"  I  cried. 

And  methought  it  said  to  me, 
"I  am  going  in  glad  and  buoyant  pride 

To  mix  with  the  boundless  sea; 
Your  stately  ships  I  shall  swiftly  bear 

Away  from  their  island-home, 
And  carry  them,  laden  with  treasures  rare. 

On  my  billows  of  mantling  foam." 
Ye,  who  wo\ild  fain,  if  possess'd  of  gold, 

Devote  it  to  Duty's  call. 
Yet  in  timid  fear  your  gifts  withhold, 

Since  those  gifts  must  needs  be  small; 
Mark  what  effects  may  often  spring 

From  a  slight  and  simple  source. 
And  know  that  the  Lord  will  a  blessing  bring 

On  a  steady  Christian  course. 
The  gifts  that  ye  deem  of  trivial  worth, 

When  with  weightier  sums  combined. 
Shall  carry  a  message  of  mercy  forth. 

To  gladden  and  bless  mankind; 
The  holy  volume  of  sacred  lore 

Shall  in  distant  lands  be  known. 
Where  the  heathen  long  have  bow'd  before 

Vain  idols  of  wood  and  stone. 
E'en  as  the  trickling  mountain-rill. 

Obscure  though  it  seem  to  be. 
May  in  time  impart  its  aid  to  fill 

The  depths  of  the  glorious  sea; 
So  the  Lord  may  prosper  and  increase 

Meek  Charity's  humble  dole; 
It  may  lead  a  sinner  to  hope  and  peace, 

It  may  save  a  human  soul. 
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THE  SENTDIEXTAL  YOUNG  LADY. 
The  sentimental  young  lady  has  a  family  resem- 
blance to  the  sentimental  young  gentleman,  but 
personally  they  are  as  unlike  as  if  they  were  no 
relatives  at  all.  The  coarseness  and  hardness  of 
the  masculine  animal  modify  his  sentimentality. 
He  is  not  melancholy,  but  severe.  The  arrow  has 
entered  his  soul  by  anticipation.  He  bestows  his 
contempt  and  detestation  upon  mankind  in  the 
form  of  an  advance.  Knowing  the  pangs  of  be- 
trayed friendship  and  unrequited  love  to  be  in 
store  for  him,  he  rushes  up  to  them  indignantly, 
and  feels  them  beforehand.  These,  however,  are 
endurable  by  the  brave  and  scornful;  but  the  lone- 
liness of  his  being  is  an  immortal  pang.  How  is 
it  that  he  is  not  understood  by  his  fellow-men? 
Why  is  he  a  single,  solitary  atom  in  this  tremendous 
universe,  belonging  to  no  system,  and  the  object  of 
no  sympathy?  If  he  can  not  be  loved,  he  will  at 
least  make  himself  feared;  he  cultivates  an  awful 
bead  of  hair;  and,  if  his  profession  is  intended  to 
be  a  peaceable  one,  addicts  himself,  with  stern  res- 
olution, to  the  mustache.  Seldom  he  laughs;  but 
he  is  an  adept  at  the  smile  for  which  we  have  no 
name  in  our  language,  although  the  French  indi- 
cate it  by  the  word,  ricaner,  expressing  the  alarm- 
ing hilarity  of  a  death's  head.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  his — prospective — miseries  should  drive  him 
to  take  refuge  in  soda-water  and  Havanas,  since  he 
ranks  himself  among  those  castaways  of  the  world 
who  are  privileged  to  have  recourse,  in  their  isola- 
tion, to  intemperance  and  crime;  repeating,  with 
the  proud  despair  of  a  fallen  angel,  the  Byronic 
lines — 

'*  Then  the  spirits  that  still  float  above  the  wreck  of  happiness 
Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt,  or  ocean  of  excess; 
The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  points  in  vain 
The  shore  to  which  their  shivered  sail  can  never  stretch  again!" 

This  young  gentleman  finds  the  world  he  defies 
an  ugly  customer.  It  thrashes  him  into  good- 
liumor  with  it.  It  knocks  him  about  till  he  has 
no  breath  for  vituperation.  His  betraying  friend 
helps  him  out  of  a  sponging-house,  or  he  helps  the 
other,  which  is  all  one.  He  marries  his  unrequit- 
ing  love;  and  discovers,  to  his  consternation,  that 
he  has  changed  her  into  a  wife.  All  his  corners 
are  finally  rubbed  off  by  the  collisions  of  time; 
likewise  the  hair  from  the  crown  of  his  head.  He 
becomes  fond  of  ease  and  long  stories  and  sipping 
claret;  he  grows  gouty  and  obese;  he  dies,  and  is 
buried. 

The  sentimental  young  lady  is  quite  a  different 
person.  She  is  more  melancholy  than  severe,  more 
plaintive  tlian  vituperative.  There  is  a  mystery  in 
her  sadness  which  piques  the  curiosity  of  otliers — 
perhaps  her  own.  She  has  various  difficulties  to 
struggle  with  in  a  world  that  seems  to  be  made  up 
of  antagonisms  between  mind  and  matter.  Her 
tendency  to  embonpoint  is  kept  down  only  by  the 
ceaseless  anxiety  it  costs  her;  and  a  distressing 
appetite  forces  her  to  all  sorts  of  expedient.*.  At 
dinner,  she  will  trouble  you  for  nothing  more  than 


the  side-bone  of  a  chicken,  "as  she  is  not  partial 
to  animal  food,"  and  as  she  had  eaten  enough  of 
bread  and  butter  before  the  company  came  in  to 
remove  the  sensation  of  hunger;  it  is  to  tliis  del- 
icacy of  eating,  in  fact,  she  owes  the  faint  perfume 
included  by  BaiTy  Cornwall  among  the  attributes 
of  beauty,  but  which  the  coarser  Byron  alludes  to  as 
smelling  of  bread  and  butter.  We  admit,  however, 
that  there  is  some  want  of  science  betrayed  in  the 
young  lady's  proceedings  on  this  point,  bread  and 
butter  containing  in  reality  much  more  of  the  fat- 
tening principle  than  animal  food;  however,  she 
does  all  for  the  best,  listening,  poor  girl,  to  the 
crackling  of  her  corsage-strings,  as  if  they  were  so 
many  pistol-shots  fired  by  an  ambushed  assassin 
at  her  peace.  Another  misery  is  the  vulgar  suffu- 
sion to  which  her  face  is  liable.  To  spread  the 
hue  of  health  over  the  pale  sufferer's  cheek  is  a 
mere  hypocrisy  of  nature;  and  she  opposes  it  as 
far  as  pearl-powder  and  internal  draughts  will  go. 
She  is  seldom  entirely  successful,  the  color,  ban- 
ished from  every  other  spot,  lingering  occasionally 
on  her  nose — a  remarkable  phenomenon,  since  she 
rigorously  abstains  from  wine. 

The  sentimental  young  lady  has  a  heavy  epis- 
tolary correspondence,  although  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  a  single  individual.  This  is  the  serious 
business  of  her  life.  On  coming  down  stairs  in 
the  morning,  she  darts  upon  the  basket  on  the 
hall-table  like  a  bird  of  prey.  At  other  post-hours, 
she  watches  at  the  parlor-window.  She  has  learned 
to  interpret  the  physiognomy  of  the  postman,  be- 
tween whom  and  her  there  is  gradually  developed 
a  masonic  intelligence.  Sometimes  he  shakes  his 
head  and  says,  "No,  miss,"  with  a  deprecating 
look;  and  at  other  times  puts  the  looked-for  letters 
into  her  hands  confidentially,  and  passes  on  as  if 
relieved  from  a  responsibility.  What  is  the  subject 
of  these  letters?  "We  dare  not  conjecture;  but  we 
have  a  dim  impression  that  they  relate  mainly  to 
metaphysics,  and  contain  the  true  key  ta  ever  so 
much  of  the  philosophy  of  life.  But  we  must  here 
advert — and  not  without  indignation — to  tlie  prac- 
tice this  young  lady  has  of  crossing  her  letters. 
This  she  perpetrates  not  only  vertically,  but  often 
diagonally  to  boot;  tliereby  converting  the  letter 
into  a  dense  congeries  of  scratches,  as  unintelLi- 
gible  as  the  Rosetta  Stone  would  have  been  if  its 
three  inscriptions  had  been  jumbled  together.  It 
was  our  intention,  we  may  hint  to  those  concerned, 
if  a  certain  borough  that  shall  be  nameless,  hjid  not 
unaccountably  rejected  our  proffered  services,  to 
introduce  a  bill  bringing  this  offense — at  present 
reckoned  a  mere  immorality — into  the  category  of 
criminal  misdemeanors,  visited  by  Icnglliened  im- 
prisonment, bread  and  water,  and  the  deprivation 
of  pen  and  ink. 

Tlie  sentimental  young  lady  has  usually  another 
friend,  who  resides  in  the  next  street.  They  take 
solitary  walks  together;  they  go  to  one  another's 
liouscs  at  all  sorts  of  odd  times;  tliey  are  always 
seen  speaking  to  each  other  confidentially,  and  are 
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never  overheard.  No  one  knowg  the  nature  of  their 
interconimunicalions.  When  a  Uiird  person  ap- 
proaclios,  tht-y  look  at  each  otlier  warnin^ly,  and 
are  silent.  Their  private  business  follows  them 
every -where;  and  when  they  meet  in  the  evening, 
they  sit  side  by  side,  whisperini,'  in  a  corner  of  the 
room.  They  converse  a  great  deal,  too,  with  their 
eyes,  exchanging  the  looks  it  is  customary  to  desig- 
nate as  "meaning,"  when  people  don't  know  what 
they  mean. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  sentimental  young 
ladv  would  be  in  love  with  the  sentimental  young 
gentleman;  but  this  never  happens.  Her  chosen 
one,  both  in  mind  and  person,  is  the  most  common- 
place specimen  of  his  sex.  All  the  qualities  she 
adores  in  him  are  electro-biological;  and  between 
her  and  her  friend  he  is  made  up  into  a  figure 
which  his  own  mother  would  not  know.  Even 
when  he  laujrhs  at  her  sentiment — of  which  he  can 
not  make  head  or  tail — she  is  delighted;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  these  shocking  men  should 
comprehend  a  woman  like  her.  She  thinks,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  impressionable.  His  tendencies  are 
all  right;  and  by  degrees  she  will  be  able  to  refine 
and  elevate  him.  This  must  be  done  before  mar- 
riage; and  there  is  no  hurry.  To  be  "engaged"  is 
paradise,  with  marriage  looking  beautifully  blue  in 
the  distance.  She  never  would  marry,  if  she  could 
help  it,  but  always  be  going  to  be  married;  it  is  so 
delicious  to  be  in  a  continual  mystery,  to  exchange 
conscious  looks  with  him,  and  meaning  ones  with 
her  friend,  and  to  hear  people  whispering  about 
her  as  she  enters  the  room.  She  has,  in  fact,  an 
instinctive  misgiving  as  to  marriage. 

And  no  wonder;  for  that  is  the  end  of  the  senti- 
mental young  lady.  JS"©  sooner  is  the  magic  ring 
on  her  finger,  than  the  hallucination  vanishes,  and 
she  sees  nothing  about  her  but  pianos,  carpets,  and 
milk  and  water.  She  abandons  bread  and  butter, 
and  takes  without  remorse  to  animal  food  and  two 
glasses  of  wine.  She  drops  acquaintance  with  the 
postman,  gives  up  crossing  her  letters,  and  by 
and  by  rarely  writes  at  all.  Her  friend  feels  that 
something  has  come  between  them,  and  relinquishes 
of  her  own  accord  the  confidential  tone.  The  mar- 
ried lady  grows  communicative  with  the  world, 
but  not  on  the  subject  of  her  earlier  history.  No 
man  knows  to  this  day  the  nature  of  her  written 
correspondence,  or  the  secret  of  her  confidential 
whispers.  In  the  mean  time  she  gives  way  to  her 
natural  tendency,  thrives  on  what  she  eats  and 
drinks,  acquires  a  good,  round,  comfortable  armful 
of  a  waist,  while  the  warm  hue  of  health,  subsid- 
ing from  the  tantalizing  position  it  had  taken  up 
on  her  nose,  diffuses  itself  over  her  ripe  cheeks. 
Her  delicate  voice  grows  distinct  and  matronly; 
and  her  laugh  rings  sharp  and  clear  through  the 
room.  In  the  course  of  time,  she  has  any  reason- 
able nximber  of  children,  or  any  unreasonable  num- 
ber; and  she  takes  special  care  that  not  one  of 
them  shall  have  any  chance  of  turning  out  a  senti- 
mental young  lady. — Chambers's  Journal. 
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ToEBE  is  a  distinction  Ix'twecn  po<try  and  prose 
which  respects  less  tlie  material  qualities  of  the 
language  and  the  structure  of  the  words  than  the 
idea — the  underlying  nature  of  the  works  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  distinction  which,  as  b«'ing  less  tangi- 
ble, less  easily  defined,  writers  on  this  topic  have 
generally  failed  in  exhibiting;  and  yet  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  inviting  field  for  discourse.  The 
only  caution  needed  is  to  be  sparing  amid  the  pro- 
fusion of  materials.  I  shall  compress  what  I  have 
to  say  under  a  few  heads. 

II.  Of  the  subjective  qualities  of  poetry. 

1.  The  first  generic  difference  between  poetry 
and  prose  is,  then,  in  general  terms,  that  the  one 
has  instruction  for  its  end,  and  the  other  the  grati- 
fication of  the  taste:  though  neither  of  these  qual- 
ities can  ordinarily  be  asserted  in  its  department 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  It  is  not  a  merely 
sensuous  good  which  is  sought  in  this  gratification. 
For  though  all  art  is  dedicated  to  pleasure,  yet  it  is 
not,  therefore,  instrumental  solely  to  relaxation  and 
amusement,  but  may  equally  aspire  to  higher  objects. 
The  man  who  inquires,  Cui  bono? — ^what  shall  be  the 
gain  of  it? — is  not  probably  the  man  whose  friend- 
ship is  worth  seeking,  or  whose  sympathies  are 
comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  any  thing  but 
measures,  weights,  and  values.  What  Shakspeare 
says  of  such  a  one  in  reference  to  music,  may  just 
as  truly  be  extended  to  all  the  aesthetic  arts: 

"The  man  that  hath  no  mosic  in  himself, 
Jfor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebns: 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

It  is  this  higher  capacity  for  good  which  ennobles 
the  vocation  of  the  poet.  "He  who  combines  the 
useful  with  the  sweet,"  says  Horace,  "  is  worthy  of 
unanimous  applause.  A  book  which  both  delights 
the  ear  and  improves  the  heart  of  the  reader  com- 
mands a  ready  sale,  crosses  oceans,  and  confers 
immortal  life  upon  its  author." 

History,  oratory,  fiction,  have  many  things  in 
common  with  poetry,  though  not  necessarily  the 
same  things:  each  has  its  own  points  of  tangency. 
History  presumes  the  earnestness,  oratory  the  pas- 
sionateness,  fiction  the  imaginativeness  of  poetry. 
The  historian  needs  the  variety,  the  compression, 
the  skillful  grouping  of  the  poet;  the  orator,  the 
glow,  the  quickness,  the  sensitiveness;  the  nov- 
elist, the  invention  of  material,  the  dramatic  con- 
struction of  plot,  and  the  exciting  catastrophe. 
Here  the  analogy  ceases.  The  historian  has  facts 
to  deal  with,  to  which  he  must  confine  himself, 
and  all  of  which,  trivial  and  momentous,  he  must 
equally  narrate,  as  equally  necessary  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  event.    He  must  follow  an  unvarying 
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sequence.  His  topic  requires  the  enthronement  of 
the  discriminating  and  reasoning  faculties;  and  his 
style,  as  appropriate  to  the  dignity  of  his  subject, 
must  be  marked  by  gravity  and  precision.  Yet, 
withal,  history  may  sometimes  simulate  the  external 
character  of  poetry.  Cicero  wrote  the  history  of 
his  own  consulship  in  Greek  hexameters,  and  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore  a  historical  poem — called  by 
himself  an  epic — on  King  Alfred:  each  with  an 
ineptitude  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  critics  of 
their  day.  Indeed,  these  historico-poems  were  per- 
fect god-sends  to  the  quarterly  reviewers.  And 
such  is  the  usual  fate  of  those  who  thus  attempt  to 
adapt  the  garb  of  one  thing  to  the  nakedness  of 
another  altogether  different.  Yet  not  always  is  the 
mantle  unattended  by  a  measure  of  the  prophetic 
fire;  nay,  even,  without  the  metric  robe,  the  historic 
muse  has  not  infrequently  borrowed  largely  from 
her  tragic  sister's  furor.  Melpomene  would  occa- 
sionally appear  to  have  quite  deserted  the  scene, 
that  she  might,  in  Clio's  stead,  guide  the  historian's 
pen,  and  weave  the  chaplet  for  his  brow.  Tacitus 
sometimes  rises  to  the  loftiest  hight  of  tragedy — at 
one  time  melting  the  soul  with  pity,  and  anon 
freezing  it  with  terror.  Gibbon's  theme  was  itself  a 
great  drama — the  grandest  the  world  has  ever  seen; 
but  how  wonderfully  he  has  added  to  this  native 
clement  by  his  perfectly  dramatic  treatment,  till  the 
whole  lives  and  moves  before  the  eye  as  the  sway- 
ing crowd  in  an  amphitheater!  And  who  can  read 
Livy's  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Trigemini  without 
a  touch  of  that  horror  which  curdled  the  blood  of 
the  beholder — "Horror  spectantes  perstringit" — or 
the  tearful  tragedy  of  Virginia,  Avithout  feeling  that 
it  is  instinct  with  the  deepest  and  most  earnest 
spirit  of  poetiy  ? 

The  orator  is  properly  limited  to  that  which  will 
persuade.  Like  the  historian,  he  may,  and,  indeed, 
generally  does,  instruct;  but  this  is  only  incidental 
to  the  great  end  at  which  he  aims — to  convince  men. 
His  is  not  the  office  of  conveying  truth;  yet  he 
must  be,  at  least,  plausible  in  all  his  statements; 
and  rather  even  appeal  to  the  knowledge  already 
in  possession  of  his  hearers,  as  Anthony  over  the 
dead  body  of  Caesar: 

"I  only  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know." 

The  strong  points  only  in  his  argument  are  to  be 
urged,  the  weaker  and  less  forceful  sedulously  con- 
cealed; for  present  tmjjression  is  what  is  regarded, 
and  no  one  desires  to  hear  a  subject  exhausted:  for 
this  we  go  to  books.  Nor  is  his  the  office  to  de- 
light; yet  he  may  be  imaginative,  provided  he  be 
not  fanciful;  he  may  be  discursive,  if  in  his  widest 
range  he  does  not  transcend  the  probable;  he  may 
loosen  the  rein,  but  not  resign  it  to  the  emotions. 

The  novelist  approaches  nearer  in  his  office  to 
the  poet  than  either  of  the  former.  The  very  name 
"fiction,"  which  designates  his  task,  expresses  like- 
wise the  strongest  feature  of  "poetry" — words  which, 
while  by  us  only  transferred,  our  earliest  English 
writers  happily  translated  by  the  expressive  Saxon 
term  "making.'*    Invention  is  common  to  both  fic- 


tion and  poetry,  but  in  different  degrees.     The  proc- 
esses of  pure  imagination  are  denied  to  the  nov- 
elist, enforced  upon  the  poet.     The  former  has,  as 
befits  the  prose,  a  life-likeness  to  preserve — a  veri- 
similitude that  courts,  not  repels  belief.     The  poet, 
contrariwise,  finds  his  happiest  walks  in  those  un- 
trodden fields  where  the  eye  of  other  men  has  never 
gazed,  and  the  foot  of  other  men  has  never  strayed. 
"To  poets  there  is  the  privilege  of  daring  what- 
ever they  will."    The  novelist,  too,  may  soar,  but 
not  into  the  empyrean;  for,  after  all,  he  professes 
but  to  give  us  a  transcript  of  our  every- day  life, 
and  men  live  upon  the  eartli.     The  wing  of  Cal- 
liope alone  may  fan  the  hights.     Moreover,  fiction 
is  separated  widely  from  poetry  in  its  design,  as 
well  as  by  its  humbler  style.     Its  proper  function 
is  the  communication  of  comprehensive  truths  un- 
der the  guise  of  the  fable.     The  moral  is  the  lesson 
to  be  taught  in  the  attractive  form  of  the  story. 
The  foundation  for  it  is  laid  in  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature;  and  every  competent  teacher, 
from  the  Savior,  who  spoke  the  parables,  down  to 
the  latest  writer  of  this  age,  has  appealed  to  these 
natural  susceptiblities.    And  only  where  this  wor- 
thier purpose  is  kept  in  view  is  fiction  compass- 
ing its  true  object.     Alas,  to  say  it!  the  countless 
herd — mutum  et  turpe  pecus — of  writers,  purposeless 
except  for  evil,  whose  manuscripts  sell  for  a  max- 
imum of  fifty  dollars  each,  and  when  printed  come 
out  in  newspaper  columns  or  in   yellow  and  red 
paper  covers — they  are  not  the  true  novelists.     They 
have  degraded  their  office  instead  of  magnifying 
it;  and  happy  will  it  be  when  our  literature  shall 
be  purged  of  such  stuff,  perilous  alike  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  good  of  the  thousands  who  are 
so  destitute  of  taste — not  to  mention  higher  qual- 
ities— as  to  read  them. 

2.  The  second  distinction  under  this  head  is, 
that  poetry  is  inventive.  Other  works — philosophic 
and  didactic — are  confined  to  the  positive  and  real. 
Aristotle— Poetics,  chapter  ix— says,  "It  is  not  the 
province  of  the  poet  to  relate  things  which  have 
happened,h\it  such  as  might  have  happened.  A  histo- 
rian and  a  poet  do  not  differ  from  each  other  simply 
because  the  one  writes  in  meter  and  the  other  with- 
out; for  the  history  of  Herodotus  might  be  written 
in  verse,  yet  it  would  be  no  less  a  history;  but  they 
do  differ  in  the  fact,  that  the  one  speaks  of  the 
actual,  the  other  of  the  possible.  And  hence  po- 
etry is  more  philosopliic  and  earnest  than  history; 
for  poetry  speaks  more  of  universals,  but  history  of 
particulars.  So  even  if  it  should  happen  to  relate 
real  circumstances,  it  is  no  less  poetry;  for  it  is  not 
the  reality  of  the  event,  but  the  character  of  it,  that 
is  e=5sential  to  poetic  description."  To  the  same 
point  is  this  passage  of  Bailey  in  the  proem  to 
Festus: 

"True  fiction  halli  in  it  a  higher  end 
Than  fact:  it  is  the  possible  compared 
With  what  is  merely  positive;  and  gives 
To  the  conceptive  soul  an  inner  world, 
A  higher,  ampler  heaven,  than  that  wherein 
The  nations  sun  themselves." 
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SysteniH  and  plilloHophics  poriwh;  the  truths  of 
lii.story  lose  their  rohitivo  value,  and  are  dimly 
reineinlxirc'd;  tlie  efTorts  of  llio  orator  are,  together 
with  the  occasion  that  gave  them  ))irth,  (juietly 
forgotten;  but  not  ho  witli  poetry.  It  has  in  itself 
the  ever-springing  gernn  of  life;  nay,  even  imparts 
life  to  whatever  it  attaches.  "Many  brave  men 
lived  before  Agamemnon;  l)ut  all  lie  unknown  and 
unwept,  oppressed  with  dark  night,  because  they 
wanted  the  sacred  poet."  No  inatter  how  long 
since  or  how  remotely  the  true  bard  has  lived,  he 
will  find  in  our  heart  of  hearts  a  fountain  that 
moves  to  its  depths  beneath  the  breath  of  poetic 
inspiration.  "As  in  water  face  answereth  to  face, 
so  the  heart  of  man  to  man."  The  charm  of  true 
poetry — the  long-abiding  fragrance  of  a  vase  once 
imbued — never  loses  its  power  to  stir  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  reader.  Whithersoever  it  will,  it  leads 
the  mind;  no  defense  is  proof  against  its  witchery, 
or  strong  against  its  attack.  The  reader  becomes, 
for  the  time,  the  hero  of  the  poem;  the  events  are 
only  such  as  have  happened  to  himself;  the  pas- 
sions expressed  are  only  those  which  agitate  his 
bosom; 

"  Mutato  nomine, 
De  sc  fabula  narratur." 

The  natne  being  changed,  all  the  rest  is  his  own 
history.  This  is  poetry — this  is  the  hight  of  in- 
vention. 

3.  The  most  essential  characteristic  of  poetry, 
and  one  that  on  first  sight  appears  irreconcilable 
with  the  last  named,  is,  that  it  is  an  imitative  art. 
This  is  the  fundamental  proposition  in  Aristotle's 
theory,  as  developed  in  the  opening  of  his  treatise 
on  The  Poetic.  "Epic  poetry,"  says  the  Stagyrite, 
"and  tragedy,  and  comedy,  and  the  dithyrarabic, 
and,  in  fine,  all  the  art  pertaining  to  the  flute  and  the 
lyre,  are  all  entirely  imitations."  To  understand 
why  Aristotle  calls  poetry  "the  art  pertaining  to 
the  flute,"  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  ancient 
times  poetry  was  always  delivered  with  a  musical 
accompaniment,  as  being  intended  for  the  ear,  and 
never  for  the  eye.  This  custom,  established  in  the 
infancy  of  poetry,  ages  before  writing  was  known, 
was  perpetuated  in  classic  Greece  and  Rome  till 
the  decline  of  the  drama  had  driven  the  poet  from 
the  stage  to  the  closet  for  admirers.  Even  the  epic 
poet  chanted  his  verses,  and,  perhaps,  kept  time 
with  his  recitation  on  a  cithern  or  harpsichord. 
Homer,  "the  blind  old  bard  of  Scio's  rocky  isle," 
if  Herodotus  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  wan- 
dered along  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Grecian  isles,  singing  his  noble  hexameters  to  the 
villagers  for  a  scanty  subsistence.  In  precisely  the 
same  manner  the  minstrels  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
bards  of  England,  and  the  minnesingers  of  France 
and  Germany,  earned,  with  their  songs,  and  ro- 
mances, and  stirring  tales  of  chivalry,  a  welcome 
by  the  fireside  of  the  cottager  or  in  the  hall  of  the 
feudal  lord.  In  India,  the  land  of  stereotype  cus- 
toms, since  a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  this 
usage  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day.     The 


poet  recites  his  verses  to  his  auditors  with  a  chant 
and  music;  and  the  IJramins  monotonounly  sing 
tlieir  sacred  epics  in  the  t(!inj>leH  of  the  gods. 

But  to  return  from  tlie  digression.  Aristotle  calls 
poetry  an  imilation.  What  is  his  meaning;  and  is 
it  consistent  with  the  last-described  quality  of  po- 
etry? A  mind  wliich  has  long  studied  the  forms, 
and  graces,  and  beauties  presented  in  nature,  grad- 
ually matures  an  abstract  and  perfect  ideal,  with 
which — like  Plato's  arclietype,  the  etx»rnal  model 
of  all  physical  excellence — each  individual  in  the 
species  can  be  compared,  but  the  symmetric  unity 
of  whicli  is  found  in  no  single  individual.  For 
instance,  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Venus  de 
Medicis  are  recognized  by  all  as  very  perfect  mod- 
els of  the  human  form;  and  yet  no  one  man  or 
woman  of  all  the  millions  on  earth  has  a  shape  at 
all  comparable  with  these  lifeless  marbles;  though, 
perhaps,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  find  instances  of 
heads  as  exquisitely  proportionate,  of  arms  as  finely 
rounded,  of  chests  as  fully  molded,  or  of  ankles  as 
gracefully  delicate.  It  is  from  the  combination,  in- 
deed, of  these  single  perfect  members,  belonging 
individually  to  separate  persons,  and  collectively 
to  no  one  living,  that  the  sculptor  has  formed  so 
unequaled  models  of  a  perfect  whole.  When  Prax- 
iteles wrought  the  Cnidian  Venus,  he  bade  the  cit- 
izens gather  to  his  house  the  fairest  of  their  maid- 
ens, that  he  might  combine  their  separate  graces 
into  the  voluptuous  proportions  of  the  queen  of 
love.  Thus  in  the  w^orkshop  of  the  poet.  The 
elements  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  and  the 
universal  are  the  objects  of  his  imitation  and  com- 
bination; and  his  success  is  proportionate  to  the 
skill  with  which,  in  working  up  these  isolated  ele- 
ments, he  approximates  to  the  ideal  in  his  own 
mind — an  ideal  which,  if  truly  patterned  after  na- 
ture, has  its  exact  analogue  in  the  mind  of  every 
other  man. 

The  poet,  then,  is,  as  Spenser  sings, 

"  The  man  whom  Nature's  self  hath  made, 
To  mock  herself,  and  truth  to  imitate." 

Or  as  Shakspeare,  still  better,  "Whose  end  it  is 
to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  to  show 
virtue  her  own  feature,  vice  her  own  image,  and  the 
very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  press- 
ure."— Hamlet,  3,  2. 

Yet,  however  perfect  is  his  imitation — or,  in  other 
words,  however  closely  he  may  have  observed  Na- 
ture and  copied  after  her — we  can  always  expect 
something  still  more  perfect.  The  inventive  and 
imitative  powers  have  not  yet  been  tasked  to  their 
farthest  reach;  the  beau  ideal  of  the  poet  has  never 
yet  been  worthily  exhibited;  mainly,  no  doubt,  from 
the  want  of  careful  analysis  and  more  skillful  elabo- 
ration of  his  material — faults  which  originate,  as  in 
Shakspeare,  in  a  noble  security,  or,  as  in  Milton,  in 
a  humanity  incapable  at  all  times  of  the  highest 
tension.  When  the  worthless  Choerilus  was  happy 
in  his  flights  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  a 
long  poem,  his  cotemporaries  laughed  at  him  with 
astonishment;  but  when  Homer  fails  once  or  twice 
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n  his  still  longer  work,  we  are  vexed,  because  we 
lad  reason,  from  his  recognized  excellence,  to  an- 
icipate  nothing  censurable.  Cicero,  in  the  second 
;hapter  of  his  Orator,  says,  that  he  had  never  seen 
my  thing  equal  to  the  sculptures  of  Phidias,  but 
;ould  easily  imagine  something  far  superior.  Just 
io,  though  the  world  has  nevei*  beheld  a  reality  so 
iwfully  tragic  as  the  Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Soph- 
>cles,  or  the  Macbeth  of  Shakspeare,  yet  I  suppose 
my  critical  mind  can  detect  in  these  tragedies  pas- 
lages  unequal  to  the  remainder,  and  in  even  the 
nost  elevated  parts  indications  of  a  power  of  po- 
etical conception  that  might,  with  suitable  labor, 
)roduce  something  still  more  overwhelming — some- 
hing  wherein  pity  and  terror  should  combine  in 
^et  more  heart-rending  measure.  In  conclusion ,  un- 
ler  this  head:  poetry  is  an  inventive  art  in  so  far  as 
he  individual  circumstances  are,  or  may  he,  all  fab- 
icated  for  the  occasion;  but  it  is  an  imitative  art  in 
o  far  as  it  properly  presents  nothing  which  the 
xperience  and  observation  of  men  show  to  be  un- 
latural  or  impossible.  These  qualities  are  unlike, 
)ut  not,  therefore,  incompatible. 

4.  The  next  essential  quality  of  poetry  which 
P'e  shall  enumerate  is,  that  of  a  fervent  imagination. 
Jhakspeare  says, 

"The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact." 

lorace,  in  his  witty  satire,  at  the  December  Sat- 
irnalia,  propounds  the  doubtful  alternative,  "  aut 
nsanit  hoino,  aut  versus  facit" — the  man  is  moon- 
truck,  or  he  is  writing  poetry.  He  repeats  upon 
his  idea — a  favorite  one  with  him — in  the  Art  of 
'oetry,  though  applying  it  ironically  to  the  pitiless 
uthor  who  kills  his  auditors  by  reciting  to  them 
is  verses:  "There  is  no  knowing  for  what  crime 
he  gods  have  condemned  him  to  poetry;  but  cer- 
ain  it  is  that  he  is  insane.  Those  who  are  wise 
7ill  escape  in  time."  But  playfulness  apart,  it  is 
recognized  fact,  that  poetry  is  the  child  of  deep 
seling — the  offspring  of  a  soul  blazing  with  the 
ttractive  but  consuming  fires  of  genius. 

"The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven; 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

n  proportion  to  this  glow  of  the  mind  is  the  ele- 
ation  and  force  of  the  poetry.  But  philosophy, 
cience,  the  didactic,  requires  for  its  success  the 
Qost  dispassionate  coolness  and  composure.  " Pe- 
lestrian  prose"  is  the  appropriate  dress  of  him  who 
;oes  plodding  his  way  through  cold  and  formal  facts, 
r  even  trips  more  agilely  along  in  the  racier  essay 
r  narrative.  A  grace  may,  indeed,  be  given  to  the 
nunciation  of  a  fact;  but  the  fact  itself  can  not  be 
Itered  for  the  better  or  the  worse.  The  old  prov- 
rb  which  says,  "Facts  are  stubborn  things,"  is 
rue  in  more  senses  than  one.  The  philosopher 
iuds  them  rigid  and  unyielding.  Not  more  easily 
lo  they  submit  themselves  to  the  plastic  hand  of 


the  poet,  or  need  his  art  to  give  them  currency  in 
the  world. 

Yet  after  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  principles  of 
poetry,  and  rules  therefrom  derived,  it  is  sheerest 
folly  to  hope  by  understanding  and  practicing  them 
to  become  a  poet.  Though  we  may,  for  critical 
purposes,  lay  down  the  laws  of  the  Epopee,  the 
drama,  or  the  lyric,  yet  the  study  and  practice  of 
these  will  not  produce  an  Iliad,  or  an  Edipus 
Tyrannus,  or  an  II  Penscroso.  The  poet  is  a  law 
unto  himself;  and  from  the  instincts  of  his  own 
nature,  regulated,  not  created,  by  science,  he  works 
out  his  noblest  works.  The  practice  of  poetry,  like 
the  practice  of  any  thing  else,  develops  an  art,  a 
system  of  rules  established  by  long  and  enlightened 
experience.  With  these  rules — with  the  theoretic 
art — any  one  may  become  familiar,  so  far  as  to  ap- 
ply them  in  criticism,  though  it  is  only  native 
genius  that  can  truly  employ  them  in  producing — 
in  "making" — in  poetry. 

Than  Aristotle,  there  has  never  been  a  more  sa- 
gacious critic,  a  more  profound  investigator  of  the 
nature  of  poetry;  yet  Aristotle  could  probably — 
nay,  we  know  certainly — have  written  a  treatise 
on  metaphysics  with  much  greater  facility  than  a 
versicle  for  a  lady's  album.  His  recension  of  the 
Homeric  poems  had  a  wide  celebrity,  though  he 
would  himself  have  been  unable  to  write  such  an 
epic  if  he  had  lived  and  labored  to  Methuselah's 
years.  Dr.  Bentley,  the  greatest  of  English  phi- 
lologers,  published  an  edition  of  Paradise  Lost. 
His  criticisms  are  sometimes  ingenious  enough,  but 
show  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  great  erudition,  he 
had  not  the  least  spark  of  poetic  fire.  And  his 
unfortunate  and  rash  emendations  in  the  undoubt- 
edly pure  text  of  his  author  have,  in  the  main, 
served  only  to  raise  a  smile  at  his  egregious  tame- 
ness,  and  discredit  his  really  able  editions  of  the 
ancient  classics.  The  only  English  verses  which 
Bentley  ever  wrote  are  given  in  the  margin,*  yet 
the  author  of  these  ventured  almost  to  rewrite  Par- 
adise Lost.  It  looks  very  much  like  the  hand  of 
Uzza  put  forth  to  steady  the  ark  of  the  Lord. 

I  have  not  yet  said  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  po- 
etry, but  must  stop;  two  chapters  are  enough  on 
any  subject  aside  from  polemical  divinity.  One 
word  more  to  our  young  poets — Pray  don't'.  As 
there  is  no  necessity  for  our  having  poetry  at  all, 
it  being  a  mere  luxury,  an  instrument  of  pleasure, 
it  can  have  no  value  except  when  exquisite  in  its 
kind.  Better  give  us  plain,  unvarnished  prose, 
than  verses  machine-made,  decked  with  borrowed 
plumes  and  paste  jewelry.  To  poets  to  be  me- 
diocre, neither  gods,  nor  men,  nor  booksellers  will 
concede. 

•  Many  persons  by  whom  the  name  of  Bentley  is  revered  will 
read  this  unique  stanza  with  curiosity: 
"  Who  travels  in  religious  jars, 

Truth  mixed  with  error,  shade  with  rays, 
Like  Whiston,  wanting  pyx  or  stars 
In  ocean  wide  or  sinks  or  strays." 
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DEATH  AND  THE   CHRISTIAN.— SPRING.— "JESUS  WEPT.' 


DEATH  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN. 


VY    RKV.    J.    T.    BAllIt. 

8o»Nit-A  Biok  chamber.    Timb— SunBet. 
CimiSTIAN. 

Hark  I  'tis  the  heavenly  Bridegroom  calls ! 

I  languish  to  depart: 
Hail,  friendly  Death!  pale  monarch,  hail! 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  ray  heart. 

DEATH. 

What,  dost  thou  smile  at  my  approach, 

And  scorn  my  high  behest  ? 
Who  art  thou,  mortal  ?  learn  to  fear 

And  tremble  at  thy  guest. 
cimisTrAN. 
Why  should  I  tremble,  when  thy  power 

Is  crush'd  beneath  my  feet? 
Thou  canst  but  lead  the  way  to  life, 

Where  Christ  my  soul  shall  greet. 

Yon  sun,  now  sinking  'neath  the  waves. 

Shall  bring  to-morrow's  dawn; 
But  ere  his  cheering  beams  return. 

My  soul  shall  be  withdrawn. 

And  soar  beyond  those  rolling  orbs 

That  twinkle  through  the  night. 
To  gaze  on  heaven's  eternal  Sun, 

And  triumph  in  his  light. 

DEATH, 

Nay;  but  canst  thou,  without  a  sigh. 
Leave  these,  thy  dearest  friends? 

See  how  they  weep,  with  bitter  tears. 
While  thy  probation  ends. 

CHRISTIAN. 

Yes;  I  can  leave  my  tenderest  ties, 

To  range  the  plains  of  light; 
No  sickness  there,  nor  dying  groans. 

Shall  mar  the  saints'  delight. 

But,  mark  me!  when  th'  archangel's  trump 

Shall  rend  the  vaulted  sky. 
The  friends  who  now  bewail  my  fate. 

Shall  reign  with  me  on  high. 

On  his  pale  cheek  Death  laid  his  icy  hand, 

And  soon  the  ransomed  soul  fled  to  its  native  land. 


SPRING. 


BT    H.    8      SEI/LMAN. 


The  warm  south-west  is  blowing  fragrance  on  the 

vale. 
And  joyous  birds  are  flitting  in  the  gale. 
From  morn  till  eve  with  cheerful  twitter  welcoming 
The  charming  beauties  of  returning  spring. 

The  woods  and  fields  are  bathed  in  soft,  delicious 

light, 
Which  falls  like  dew  on  summer  evenings  bright; 


And  now  the  streamlefa  grassy  marge  is  fringed 

with  flowers, 
And  hill  and  dale  are  green,  and  woody  bowers. 

The  little  insect  tribe  are  busy  all  the  day 
In  sportive  gambols  or  in  wanton  play; 
They  dance,  and  liym,  and  buzz  around  the  open- 
ing flowers, 
And  sip  the  nectar  all  their  liappy  hours. 
The  queen  of  spring  is  dancing  on  the  rippling 

wave. 
And  breathing  odors  where  the  waters  lave 
The  river's  pebbly  shore,  and  leap  in  gladness  up. 
To  meet  her  smile  and  fill  her  silver  cup. 
I  love  to  stand  upon  some  high  and  craggy  steep, 
And  watch  the  day-god  as  he  sinks  to  sleep 
Upon  his  crimsoned  couch  beneath  the  western 

hills, 
And  leaves  the  world  awhile  in  dewy  chills. 
And  when  the  wint'ry  winds  have  hushed  their 

sighing  sound, 
And  vernal  breezes  blow  in  whispers  round. 
There  is  a  charm  for  me  in  woods,  and  fields,  and 

flowers. 
That  quickens  into  life  my  drowsy  powers. 
Delightful  Spring !  once  more  I  hail  thy  sweet  em- 
brace. 
And  gladly  look  upon  thy  smiling  face; 
For  thee  I  always  cherish  thoughts  of  joy  and  glee. 
And  banish  care  and  gloom  to  welcome  thee. 


I 


"JESTJS  WEPT 


BY   JZANHIB. 


How  with  love  my  heart's  expanding. 

Waked  from  the  sleep  it  long  has  slept. 
By  the  sentence  full  of  feeling — 

Words  love-creating — "Jesus  wept!" 
E'en  o'erfl owing  is  Love's  fountain. 

Sent  by  Heaven  from  its  own  streams; 
Sweeter  sound  its  waters  gushing 

Than  the  music  of  my  dreams. 
Freely  in  my  breast  they're  rising — 

By  my  hard  heart  till  now  kept, 
To  their  native  waters  rushing — 

By  the  magic,  "Jesus  wept." 
O'er  its  tide  are  angels  bending. 

Singing  songs  of  joy  and  praise. 
And  their  white  wings'  constant  fanning 

Makes  heavenly  cool  its  sin-hot  waves. 
Take  our  hearts,  0  holy  Jesus! 

May  they  by  thy  will  be  kept ! 
In  our  grief  thou  wilt  not  leave  us; 

Thou'lt  love  us  more— for  thou  hast  wept. 
Give,  0  Father,  give  a  blessing, 

Which  through  life  wiH  ever  be 
Like  a  glorious  angel,  winning 

Our  wayward  souls  to  worship  thee ! 
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PEN-PORTRAITS  OF  MODERN  MARTYRS. 


NUMBER  I. 


BT   W.    T.    COaOESHALL. 


LITTLE  CHIP,  A  VICTIM  OF  FALSE  IMPRISONMENT. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  always  to  call  up  recollec- 
tions of  the  early  youth  of  a  playmate,  known 
among  her  acquaintances  as  "Little  Chip."  She 
ivas  timid  as  a  young  bird  that  has  never  left  the 
parent  nest;  but  when  among  her  intimate  friends 
wSiS  as  restless  as  a  caged  sparrow,  and  was  always 
jinging  and  chirping;  hence,  her  nickname  "Chip- 
jird,"  which,  familiarized  among  her  playmates, 
Decame  "Little  Chip." 

As  tender  to  impressions  as  the  summer  plants 
she  nurtured,  her  open  heart  trembled  at  the  men- 
ion  of  every  youthful  exploit  which,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  brought  harm  to  the  meanest  worm  or 
nsect;  and  her  companions  respected  her  loving 
gentleness  so  much,  that  they  all  strove,  with  sensi- 
ive  sympathy,  to  avoid  every  word  or  act  that 
vould  wound  her  delicate  feelings. 

During  a  ramble  in  the  woods,  if  a  rude  boy 
ihould  disturb  the  harmony  and  quiet  of  a  colony 
)f  ants,  Little  Chip  would  complain  bitterly,  and 
lever  leave  the  spot  till,  in  all  possible  ways,  she 
lad  endeavored  to  repair  the  injury.  Were  a  bird 
v^ounded.  Little  Chip  took  it  in  charge.  She  seemed 
o  enjoy  herself  the  highest  when  ministering  to 
he  comfort  of  creatures  helpless  and  likely  to  die 
without  fostering  care.  The  boys  never  quarreled 
iolently  when  Little  Chip  was  one  of  the  com- 
)any.  She  would  plead  so  earnestly  and  tenderly 
or  the  wranglers  to  make  friends,  that  none  could 
esist  her.  All  disputes  between  the  school-girls 
vere  settled  by  Little  Chip.  Her  kindness,  gentle- 
less,  tenderness,  and  justness  were  like  embodied 
^ngels — sent  to  promote  good  feeling  and  loving 
larmony  among  all  who  had  her  confidence. 

Nobody  "named  her  but  to  praise;"  and  many  a 
)arent  thought,  with  quickening  feelings,  of  the 
Lome-comfort  her  father  and  mother  must  take  in 
ler  obedient  goodness,  ever  manifest.  Her  mother 
snatched  over  her  angel- child  with  a  degree  of  care 
.nd  anxiety  only  equaled  by  that  florist  who  should 
lave  a  passion  for  the  shrinking  primrose,  and  un- 
lertake  to  protect  it  from  all  such  influences  as 
aight  close  its  petals.  But,  poor  Little  Chip!  she 
ras  to  lose  this  kind  mother's  vigilant  care.  She 
ras  ten  years  old  when  her  mother  died,  and  a 
iiaiden  aunt — her  father's  sister — became  her  guard- 
an.  Under  her  mother's  teaching,  while  she  lost 
lone  of  her  gentleness  and  goodness,  she  was  so 
nstructed  as  to  guard  her  sensitive  nature  against 
njuries,  springing  from  causes  over  which  she 
ould  have  no  foresight  or  control;  but  her  aunt 
van  a  stem,  fearless  woman,  and  the  little  Chip- 
>ird  found  her  home  an  eyrie,  belonging  to  an  eagle, 
trong  of  wing,  that  would  have  taken  the  mere 


birdling  and  made  bold  sweeps  into  the  broad  sky — 
an  eagle  that  loved  to  teach  young  birds  to  fly,  but 
wished  them  as  strong  as  herself;  and  when  wing 
and  courage  failed  them,  thought  that  to  strengthen 
both,  vivid  pictures  of  the  power  of  swift-winged 
hawks,  of  lurking  animals,  and  skillful  sportsmen 
were  required. 

The  rugged  aunt  had  no  sympathy  with  her 
sensitive  niece;  and  to  make  the  child  as  fearless 
as  herself,  it  was  her  policy  to  teach  her,  by  ex- 
posure, that  her  timidity  was  groundless.  Every 
command  was  enforced  by  some  threat,  which 
stimulated  the  child's  terror;  and  soon  Little  Chip 
became  so  weak  and  fearful  a  thing,  that  it  was 
irksome  to  her  companions  to  have  her  with  them 
in  their  jovial  sports;  but  still  she  was  the  same 
gentle,  loving  bird,  and  no  one  could  intentionally 
do  aught  to  make  her  feel  that  she  was  not  always 
welcome  to  every  opportunity  for  enjoyment.  She 
needed  encouragement  and  sympathy,  and  her  com- 
panions felt  and  contributed  to  her  need. 

One  evening  she  was  beguiled  at  play  till  the 
hour  for  returning  home  had  passed.  At  length, 
awakened  to  her  neglect  of  her  aunt's  commands, 
she  hastened  toward  her  father's  house  with  a  heart 
trembling  as  does  that  of  a  young  fawn  when,  for  the 
first  time,  its  swift  enemy,  the  hound,  bays  upon 
its  track. 

Her  father  was  absent,  and  the  aunt  had  a  fair 
opportunity  to  test  her  plan  of  overcoming  Little 
Chip's  childish  fears.  She  met  the  truant  at  the 
front  door,  and,  as  the  honest  child  approached, 
with  downcast  look  and  the  words  of  confession 
on  her  lip,  the  silly  woman  cried: 

"No;  I'll  not  excuse  you.  I'll  shut  you  up.  I'm 
going  out  this  evening;  you  shall  stay  in  the  dark 
till  I  get  back;  and  if  you  make  a  bit  of  noise,  that 
great  monster  I've  told  you  about  so  often  shall 
take  you  oS." 

Poor  Little  Chip !  fear-chills  crept  over  her,  and 
she  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break;  but  her  sobs 
had  no  eflfect  upon  her  governess.  She  was  led 
into  the  dark  room,  and  left  with  this  admonition: 

"Now,  mind  you.  Be  quiet,  or  you'll  be  taken 
off;  and  your  father  wouldu't  like  to  lose  his  Little 
Chip." 

Very  thoughtless  and  very  cruel  it  was  thus  to 
leave  this  child  with  an  indefinable  fear  creeping 
over  her — a  dread  of  some  shadowy  shape,  that 
was  to  rob  her  father  of  his  little  Bird,  occupying 
her  timorous  heart.  She  crept  into  a  corner,  and 
buried  her  face  in  hor  hands,  and  wept  and  trem- 
bled, as  she  never  liad  wept  or  trembled  before. 
The  silence  and  darkness  of  the  room  weighed 
upon  her;  now  she  would  open  her  fingers,  and 
strain  her  eyes,  to  peer  through  the  darkness,  as  if 
she  wished  to  know  if  there  were,  indeed,  a  mon- 
ster in  the  room;  then  she  would  clasp  her  hands 
and  tremble,  and  the  beatings  of  her  licart  could 
have  been  heard  at  any  point  in  the  apartment. 

She  had  been  alone  an  hour,  when  she  thought 
she  heard  footsteps  in  the  hall;  then  she  fancied 
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some  one  had  touched  the  door.  For  an  instant  she 
hoped  it  w.'iH  lier  father,  cotninj^  to  release  her,  and 
she  felt  an  impulse  to  bound  to  meet  him.  A  shuf- 
fling sound  struck  her  ear;  she  tliouglit  the  door 
opened,  yet  she  saw  no  object.  In  an  agony  of  fear 
she  threw  lierself  upon  the  floor,  and  hid  her  face. 
Again  the  shufiling  sound  fell  upon  her  ear,  and, 
with  a  convulsive  movement,  she  started  back. 
A  monster,  with  glaring  eyeballs,  illuminating  a 
hideous  face — in  her  eyes,  frightful  beyond  the 
conception  of  the  calm  imagination — stood  before 
her.  With  a  scream,  wild  and  terrible,  expressing, 
in  its  weird-like  tone  and  furious  energy,  the  full 
terror  of  her  heart,  the  Little  Chipbird  sunk  power- 
less to  the  floor. . 

It  was  but  an  instant  before  the  father,  calling 
his  child,  rushed  through  the  hall.  He  had  just 
entered  the  house.  Lights  were  promptly  obtained, 
and  Little  Chip  was  found  alone. 

How  that  father's  heart  bled  when  he  lifted  his 
child  from  the  floor,  as  helpless  as  if  her  gentle 
spirit  had  been  frightened  from  its  feeble  tenement; 
but  the  tender  bird  "was  not  dead.  Better  she  had 
been.  If  the  spirit  was  not  frightened  away,  its 
alarm  had  been  so  intense  that  intelligent  commu- 
nication between  it  and  the  frame  in  ■which  it 
dwelt  "was  destroyed,  and  loving,  gentle  Little  Chip 
•was  a  helpless  creature,  having  only  the  capacity 
to  look,  "with  eloquent  tenderness,  into  the  eyes  of 
those  who  approached  her,  and  beg  with  trembling 
accents, 

"You'll  not  let  the  big  thing  hurt  me?  Don't 
put  me  in  the  dark!  will  you?" 

Her  tones  were  so  plaintive,  her  gentleness  so 
touching,  that  all  the  tender-hearted  who  came  in 
contact  with  her  wept  bitterly  over  her  misfortunes. 

"What  of  those  who  had  been  the  instruments  in 
so  frightening  her  timid  spirit  that  her  childlike 
reason  was  dethroned?  The  apparition  that  en- 
tered the  dark  room  in  which  Little  Chip  had  been 
a  prisoner  was  a  mischievous  boy,  dressed  for  the 
purpose,  who  had  often  heard  Little  Chip's  aunt 
threaten  her  with  the  "big  thing,"  and  he  thought 
to  have  a  little  fun  by  putting  the  stern  aunt's 
threat  into  execution.  He  had  no  intention  of  harm 
further  than  frightening  the  timid  bird.  He  did  no 
more  harm  than  to  frighten  her;  but  the  fearful 
consequences  of  that  fright!  It  made  the  boy 
almost  a  maniac.  So  deep  was  his  contrition,  that 
Little  Chip's  grieved  father  mourned  for  him  in- 
stead of  feeling  a  spirit  of  vengeance  toward  him. 

"What  of  the  aunt?  Little  Chip  never  saw  her 
but  she  cried,  in  such  piteous  tones  as  would  melt 
the  sternest  heart, 

"Don't,  aunt!  don't  let  that  big  thing  get  me! 
You  won't,  will  you,  aunt?" 

Then  she  would  look  up  into  her  aunt's  eyes, 
and  cling  to  her  with  a  shudder;  and  the  woman 
who  had  thought  to  overcome  her  niece's  timidity 
by  exposing  it  to  trial,  would  weep  with,  and  strive 
to  sooth  the  timorous  lunatic,  while  her  heart  bled 
to  think  of  the  fearful  outrage  she  had  inflicted 


upon  her  tender  nature.  She  would  have  given 
her  own  life  to  liave  restored  Little  Cliip  to  the 
place  she  once  occupied  in  the  family.  Slie  watched 
her,  soothed  her,  and  endeavored,  in  all  other  pos- 
sible ways,  to  recall  her  wandering  reason;  but  in 
vain.  The  gentle  spirit  fretted  itself  free  from  the 
trammels  of  clay,  and,  in  about  two  years,  went  to 
a  home  where  its  loving-kindness  met  many  a  kin- 
dred charm,  and  where  there  are  no  frights  nor 
fears — no  cruelties — no  torments  to  make  the  heart, 
too  sensitive  of  wrong,  suffer  from  shadowy  fear  or 
bleed  for  ignorant  injustice. 

The  aunt  never  forgave  herself  for  her  wrong  to 
the  gentle  Little  Chip.  She  was  a  martyr  to  false 
ideas — ideas  which  have  been  the  cause  of  very 
great  wrong  in  many  families. 

Too  many  parents  hold  to  this  woman's  false 
philosophy.  Let  them  remember,  that  though  they 
may  frighten  a  child  into  obedience,  it  is  not  gov- 
erned— only  frightened,  and  that  fright  is  a  blight 
upon  the  spirit,  whose  eflFects  remain  evident  for 
a  lifetime. 
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The  mother's  charge  is  immortal.  The  body 
will,  indeed,  last  but  a  few  short  years;  now  she 
folds  it  in  her  arms,  and  dandles  it  upon  her  knee, 
but  soon  it  will  have  expanded  to  the  measure  of 
a  youth;  and  at  a  period  a  little  more  distant,  it 
will  have  reached  its  mature  growth;  and  a  little 
later,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  been  earlier,  it  will 
return  to  the  dust  whence  it  came.  But  the  spirit 
that  gives  the  babe  its  chief  interest,  the  soul  that 
thinks,  and  speaks,  and  burns  with  celestial  fire,  is 
rendered  imperishable,  if  not  by  the  necessity  of 
its  nature,  at  least  by  its  Creator's  decree.  The 
arms  that  infold  your  babe  will  become  clods;  the 
sun  that  shines  upon  your  babe  will  be  extin- 
guished, and  the  skies  that  attract  its  infant  gaze 
will  be  rolled  up  as  a  burning  vesture,  and  yet  all 
that  is  great  and  spiritual  in  that  babe  shall  sur- 
vive, not  only  in  unimpaired  but  constantly  increas- 
ing energy.  And  for  aught  we  know,  other  suns 
and  worlds  may  take  the  place  of  those  which  we 
now  behold,  and  having  fulfilled  their  end,  may 
pass  away  as  a  midnight  dream;  and  others  still 
may  come  up  at  the  Creator's  bidding  to  replenish 
immensity,  and  in  obedience  to  a  like  decree,  these 
may  retire  and  be  lost  in  the  abyss  of  annihilation; 
and  yet  that  infant  mind,  whose  operations  are  now 
so  feeble  that  you  can  scarcely  detect  them,  will 
live  through  all  this  wreck  of  worlds,  and  even 
then  will  feel  that  its  existence  is  only  begun. 
When  the  Christian  mother  resigns  her  babe  to  the 
tomb  in  the  budding  season  of  its  faculties,  let  her 
not  look  despairingly  at  the  narrow  house;  but  let 
her  rather  think  of  the  grave  as  the  temporary 
dwelling-place  of  the  corruptible,  and  be  thankful 
that  God  has  permitted  her  to  make  such  a  contri- 
bution to  the  immortal  population  of  heaven. 
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NOVELTY  VS.  ANTIQUITY. 

Novelty  and  Antiquity  having  had  a  long  and 
serious  dispute,  touching  the  comparative  strength 
of  their  respective  claims  upon  public  attention,  at 
length  determined  to  submit  the  disputed  point  to 
arbitration.  The  disputants  selected  Taste  and 
Experience  as  their  referees,  but  these  noted  coun- 
selors being  unable  to  agree,  it  was  decided  that 
the  case  should  be  submitted  to  General  Opinion; 
an  arbitrator  well  accustomed  to  adjudicate  in  such 
matters,  and  one  from  whose  decision  it  is  always 
a  tedious  and  unsatisfactory  process  to  appeal. 
This  able  casuist's  judgment  not  being  at  present 
promulgated.  Novelty  and  Antiquity  are  anxious 
that  the  case,  in  all  its  bearings,  should  be  laid 
before  the  public;  each  party  feeling  equally  cer- 
tain, that  the  forthcoming  decision  will  be  in  his 
own  favor. 

Many  witnesses  have  been  examined  from  among 
the  servants  and  retainers  of  both  parties.  Those 
attached  to  the  train  of  Novelty,  appeared  in  bright 
liveries;  while  the  followers  of  Antiquity  were 
arrayed  in  uniforms  of  more  subdued  colors;  but 
Lhe  gold  lace  which  ornamented  their  apparel, 
though  a  little  tarnished,  was  observed  to  be  evi- 
dently solid;  while  the  tags  and  tassels  of  Nov- 
Blty's  domestics,  although  glittering,  were  sus- 
pected to  be  principally  tinsel.  The  evidence  given 
bas  been  very  lengthy  and  conflicting;  and  we  can 
anly  venture  to  lay  a  condensed  analysis  of  it  be- 
fore our  readers;  who,  while  they  consider  the  case, 
(vill,  we  trust,  fix  their  attention  on  the  present 
point  in  dispute;  and  dismiss  from  their  minds  all 
extraneous  matter  whatever. 

The  first  witnesses  called  on  behalf  of  Novelty 
Rrere  several  recent  Inventions,  and  their  testimony 
t^as  of  great  value  to  her  cause.  They  proved 
Jfovelty  to  be  continually  at  work  on  some  plan 
iesigned  to  benefit  the  community;  that  by  her 
ngenuity,  every  element  had  been  analyzed  and 
•endered  serviceable;  vapor  having  become  a  do- 
nestic  servant,  and  electricity  a  carrier  of  news. 
Long  distances  they  stated  to  be  so  reduced,  as  to 
3e  computed  by  minutes;  oceans  to  be  measured  by 
lours  of  transit;  and  sundered  capitals  to  be  linked 
together  by  slender  wires,  and  thus  drawn  within 
;he  reach  of  almost  instantaneous  communication. 
Jfor  had  individual  comfort  been  forgotten.  Pain 
K^as  annihilated  in  surgical  operations;  Lucifer  and 
l^esta  were  engaged  as  household  servants,  and 
Drocured  light  for  their  employers  at  the  shortest 
lotice.  So  many  indeed  were  the  New  Inventions 
hat  pressed  into  court,  that  only  a  few  could  be 
!xamined;  but  their  testimony  produced  a  great 
;ffect.  An  attempt  was  made  to  throw  a  slur  upon 
heir  evidence,  by  the  suggestion,  tliat  though  Nov- 
ilty  professed  to  seek  the  benefit  of  the  community 
)y  this  long  train  of  New  Inventions,  she  was,  in 
act,  only  actuated  by  self-interest.  But  this  objec- 
ion  was  overruled  by  General  Opinion,  who  de- 
sided,  that  personal  advantage  might,  in  many 
nstances,  be  perfectly  compatible  with  public  util- 


ity. And  though  Old  Customs  lodged  an  objec- 
tion, that  New  Inventions  were  continually  tres- 
passing upon  their  prescriptive  rights,  yet,  as  it 
appeared  upon  examination  that  the  benefit  which 
they  derived  was  more  than  commensurate  with 
the  damage  they  sustained,  the  plea  was  overruled, 
and  Old  Customs  were  ordered  to  give  way  to  New 
Inventions. 

Before  Antiquity  could  decide  whom  to  examine 
first,  several  New  Books  pushed  their  way  into 
court,  declaring  that,  by  their  means.  Novelty  pro- 
vided entertainment  and  instruction  for  all  classes. 
Some  of  these  witnesses  were  highly  commended 
by  General  Opinion;  but,  on  their  cross-examina- 
tion, it  became  apparent,  that  many  of  them  were 
indebted  to  Antiquity  for  their  most  valuable 
stores,  which — having  rearranged,  or  newly  dec- 
orated— they  now  oflfer  to  the  public  as  the  genuine 
productions  of  Novelty.  On  being  thus  detected, 
they  were  commanded  to  go  down,  and  their  evi- 
dence was  carried  to  the  credit  of  Antiquity,  who 
now  produced  Old  Paintings  in  his  own  behalf. 
The  venerable  appearance  and  magnificent  attire 
of  these  witnesses  won  immediate  attention;  and 
the  more  strictly  they  were  examined,  the  more 
their  value  became  apparent;  indeed,  no  single  ob- 
jection was  raised  against  their  testimony;  while 
some  New  Pictures  that  endeavored  to  rival  them 
by  gaudy  colors,  were  set  down  at  once  as  inefli- 
cient  imitators.  New  Fashions  next  came  in,  but 
an  uproar  immediately  arose;  for  that  which  Nov- 
elty asserted  to  belong  to  her,  Antiquity  at  once 
claimed  as  his  own;  and  on  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion, it  was  clearly  proved,  that  Fashions  were 
constantly  changing  masters;  the  Old  reappearing 
in  the  livery  of  Novelty,  and  the  New  gradually 
going  over  to  the  train  of  Antiquity.  They  were 
therefore  dismissed  with  a  suitable  admonition; 
General  Opinion  giving,  as  one  of  his  rules  on 
dress,  this  axiom: 

"  Ne'er  be  the  first  on  whom  the  New  is  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  Old  aside." 

Old  Friends  next  appeared  on  the  side  of  An- 
tiquity; and  though  plain  in  appearance  and  un- 
assuming in  manner,  they  were  greeted  with  heart- 
felt welcomes  by  all  who  were  so  happy  as  to  claim 
their  acquaintance.  They  proved,  that  the  longer 
they  were  known,  the  more  valuable  they  became; 
and  the  unimpeachable  evidence  which  they  offered, 
as  to  the  great  additions  wliich  they  made  to  the 
fund  of  human  happiness,  told  greatly  to  tlie  credit 
of  Antiquity;  while  some  New  Acquaintances,  who 
endeavored  to  rival  tlieni,  were  convicted  of  mak- 
ing false  professions,  which  failed  when  tested  by 
experience. 

And  now  there  seemed  an  expectation  of  the 
appearance  of  some  important  witness  on  the  side 
of  Novelty;  for  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and 
much  bustle  and  preparation  were  bestowed  on 
clearing  the  way.  After  awhile  distant  steps  were 
heard;  and  amidst  sounds  of  rejoicing,  a  vailed 
figure,  speedily  announced  as  the  New  Year,  was 
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seen  approaching  the  aHseinhly.  When  she  reached 
the  thrcslKild,  u  throb  HecMued  to  rush  tlirougli  every 
heart,  and,  aiuid.st  the  general  tiilence,  a  h)W  voice 
was  lieard  to  say, 

"How  is  it  ye  greet  ine  with  sucli  universal 
acclauiations,  for  to  none  do  I  bring  unrningled 
happiness;  to  many,  perchance,  1  bear  new  sorrows; 
to  some,  new  joys;  to  all,  new  duties.  And  where- 
fore sent  ye  Gayety  and  Festivity  to  be  my  escorts 
hither?  Methinks  Prayer  and  Praise  would  have 
been  more  fitting  attendants.  Only  twelve  months 
ago,  ye  welcomed  my  departed  sister  with  similar 
honors.  Did  ye  improve  by  the  opportunities 
which  she  afforded  you,  and  grow  wiser  by  her 
admonitions?  or  are  ye  not  now  glad  at  her  depart- 
ure, and  forgetful  of  her  counsels? 

"Desire  ye  to  make  my  abode  with  you  consist- 
ent with  the  welcome  with  which  you  greet  me? 
If  so,  enjoy  thankfully ;  endure  patiently;  labor  dil- 
igently. Think  not  that  I  am  a  partisan  of  Nov- 
elty, for  I  am  the  handmaid  of  Him  who  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever;  but  in  his 
name  I  say  to  all,  Seek  for  a  new  name,  and  a  new 
heart;  but  ask  also  for  the  'Old  Paths,'  and  walk 
therein;  even  for  the  patli  of  Humility,  which  guides 
to  peace;  of  Duty,  which  leads  to  happiness;  and 
of  Holiness,  which  ends  in  Heaven." — English- 
woman's Magazine. 


"DEEAM  ON. 


BY  O.  J.  VICTOR. 


Dream — dream — dream — 

Dream  through  life's  rosy  hours! 

Sadness  and  tears  are  not  for  the  young, 
Over  whose  hearts  love's  fragrance  is  flung; 

"While  the  soul  is  filled  with  its  flowers. 
Living  and  loving  is  one  thrilling  joy. 
Clothing  in  smiles  every  feature  and  eye. 

Heart  bound  to  heart — ^breast  unto  breast — 

In  living  and  loving  we  feel  no  unrest. 

Dream — dream — dream — 

Dream  through  life's  darker  hours ! 
Dream  of  a  hope  that  dying  has  fled — 
Dream  of  a  joy,  once  living,  now  dead — 

Dream  of  affection's  lost  flowers ! 

Dream  that  in  living  there  came  a  dark  care — 
Dream  that  in  loving  a  serpent  was  there! 

Heart  bound  to  heart — breast  unto  breast — 

To  falsely  betray — ah,  dream  not  the  rest! 

Yet  dream — dream — dream — 

Dream  of  the  hours  to  come ! 

Dream  of  a  home  away  from  the  earth, 
"Where  sadness  and  sorrow  hath  never  a  birth. 

And  Peace  builds  up  her  bright  throne! 
Dream  of  an  aideun  where  Purity  dwells — 
Dream  of  a  home  where  soft  music  swells  I 

Soul  bound  to  soul — thought  imto  thought — 

Dream  of  the  future  Christ's  agony  bought ! 


TO  PLEASURE-LOVING  CHRISTIANS. 


nr  Kill),  u.  A.   BioKLOvr. 


"Set  your  aCToctloDt  on  tbiogi  above,  not  on  tliinga  on  the 
earth."— Cor,,  iir,  2 


Tnoij  who,  once  so  meekly  kneeling 

At  tlie  altar  of  our  Ciod, 
Felt  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking 

The  great  covenant  with  blood! 

Still  thy  solemn  vows  are  on  thee — 
"VN''herefore  tremble?  what  alarms? 

Ah  !  the  world — the  world  has  won  thee 
"With  its  soft,  delusive  charms! 

Could  thy  spirit  so  a.spiring, 
With  so  strong,  so  sweet  a  trust, 

With  such  hopes  and  thoughts  untiring. 
Pour  its  treasures  on  the  dust? 

Earth  has  fair,  seductive  visions 
Scattered  through  its  vale  of  tears; 

Promises  of  far  Elysians, 

Gleaming  bright  through  coming  years. 

But  these  glorious  dreams  will  vanish, 
And  these  youthful  hopes  depart; 

Time  shall  all  thy  pleasures  banish. 
Grief  shall  overwhelm  thy  heart. 

When  our  young  immortal  spirits 
Shall  be  torn  from  all  they  love, 

O,  what  clime  shall  they  inherit. 
If  we  find  no  home  above! 

What  can  ease  our  ardent  yearning? 

What  can  quell  our  deep  desires? 
What  but  those  sweet  raptures  burning 

On  heaven's  glowing  golden  lyres ! 

0,  then,  let  the  world  no  longer 

Fix  thy  fond  affections  here! 
Let  their  fibers  twining  stronger 

Bind  thee  to  a  holier  sphere ! 


LIFE  IS  BRIGHT. 


Bright  is  life  with  all  its  sadness. 

All  its  sorrows — all  its  fears. 
Bright  the  smiles  that  speak  of  gladness. 

Journeying  through  this  "vale  of  tears." 
Bright  and  gay,  as  summer  morning. 

Breaking  o'er  the  eastern  hills; 
Bright — as  the  streamlet  wildly  foaming. 

Leaping  from  a  thousand  rills. 

Should  stern  dark  clouds  our  pathway  fill. 

And  fortune  rule  with  iron  sway. 
Always  calmly  bear  the  ill, 

"The  darkest  hour  is  just  at  day." 
For  life  is  bright  though  ties  may  sever. 

Let  come  what  will  we'll  bravely  meet. 
Yet  don't  forget  this  chiding  ever. 

To  "take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet." 

Francis  I.  Wells. 
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THE  POWER  OF  CUSTOil. 
Few  people  properly  estimate  the  force  of  cus- 
tom. We  are  apt  to  ascribe  all  sorts  of  actions  to 
peculiarities  of  the  mind,  when  a  great  majority  of 
them  arise  simply  from  habit,  formed  we  hardly 
know  how,  and  continued  we  hardly  know  why. 
Most  men  in  some  respect  or  another  fall  into  ways 
from  which  they  are  unable  to  free  themselves,  and 
from  which,  day  by  day,  they  feel  less  and  less  in- 
clination to  break  loose.  Even  if  some  circum- 
stance does  for  a  moment  throw  them  out  of  their 
accustomed  course,  the  tendency  to  recur  to  it  is 
pretty  sure  involuntarily  to  force  them  back.  A 
friend  of  ours  once  had  occasion  to  take  a  journey 
down  among  the  green  lanes  of  Kent.  He  was  a 
bad  pedestrian,  and  borrowed  a  quadruped.  Un- 
fortunately, it  happened  that  the  animal  he  mounted 
was  what  is  vulgarly  called  in  those  parts  a  "pug 
horse;"  that  is,  a  horse  used  for  working  in  a  mill 
for  grinding  clay,  and  his  journey  was  performed 
in  semicircles.  Round  went  the  beast,  spite  of  the 
tugs  of  the  rider,  into  the  hedge;  as  soon  as  he  was 
extricated,  he  went  on  the  opposite  tack  till  he 
"fetched"  the  fence  on  the  other  side.  Great  was 
the  peril  to  the  equestrian's  knees  and  nether  gar- 
ments, but  the  horse  had  got  a  habit  too  strong  to 
break.  He  could  not  go  straight.  Thousands  of 
us  are  like  that  animal.  We  go  round  and  round 
in  our  small  circles  like  a  squirrel  in  its  cage,  or  in 
larger  orbits  like  navigators  sailing  round  the  world. 
But  as  the  coach  does  move  forward  while  the 
wheels  only  revolve  on  their  own  axes,  so  the  gen- 
eral world  does  somehow  go  ahead  by  virtue  of  the 
movement  of  its  little  wheels. 

There  are  a  host  of  maxims  to  express  the  force 
of  custom,  such  as  "Use  is  second  nature."  It  is 
generally  recognized  as  an  excuse  for  doing  some- 
thing unnecessary,  or  foolish,  or  even  wrong,  that 
"It  is  quite  usual."  We  are  indebted  for  a  great 
deal  of  the  stupidity  and  the  frivolity  of  the  world 
to  the  phrase,  "It  is  customary."  No  matter  how 
needless  or  how  injurious,  that  is,  to  the  majority, 
who  look  no  deeper  than  the  surface,  a  sufficient 
justification.  Widows  and  orphans  ruin  them- 
selves for  a  fine  funeral  for  the  head  of  the  house. 
They  could  not  do  otherwise,  "  it  is  customary." 
They  waste  the  bread  of  a  year  upon  mourning, 
which  does  not  express  their  woe;  but  "all  the 
world  expects  it."  Tricks  in  trade  are  allowed  on 
the  same  principle.  Things  are  passed  off  for  what 
they  are  not;  but  "it  is  quite  common,"  is  an  an- 
swer when  detected.  Chicory  is  mixed  with  coffee; 
worsted  blended  with  silk;  cotton  disguised  as 
linen:  but  "it  is  the  ordinary  practice."  People 
not  habituated  to  certain  doings  would  shrink  from 
them  for  the  first  time,  or  if  they  stood  alone;  but 
when  every  body  does  it,  why  should  not  they? 
There  is  a  charm,  too,  in  repetition,  which  is  not 
asily  explained.  A  thing  is  done  the  second  time 
with  greater  facility  than  the  first,  and  there  is  a 
still  more  powerful  tendency  to  take  the  third  step. 
The  strokes  of  habit  following  each  other  quickly, 
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mold  the  mind  as  the  blows  of  the  blacksmith's 
hammer  do  the  glowing  iron,  and  settle  it  into  a 
permanent  form. 

There  is  a  balance  of  good,  however,  to  set  off 
against  the  weight  of  evil.  Beneficial  habits,  if 
not  formed  so  easily  as  injurious  ones  are  formed, 
exert  equal  power.  Men  are  very  often  moral  from 
habit  quite  as  much  as  from  temperament  or  turn  of 
mind.  They  have  become  so  used  to  "regular 
habits,"  that  dissipation  stuns  them  just  as  the 
noise  of  London  streets  does  a  countryman  fresh  in 
the  modern  Babel.  A  little  time  would  reconcile 
them  to  the  change,  and  displace  the  old  manners 
by  new  ones;  but  as  soon  as  they  step  over  the 
threshold  of  the  new  life,  they  are  hurt  by  the  din 
and  the  confusion,  and  intrench  themselves  still 
more  securely  behind  the  bulwarks  of  their  quiet 
routine.  Even  the  most  disagreeable  things  are 
made  not  only  endurable  but  agreeable  by  custom. 
We  put  up  with  the  ungracefulness  of  modem  dress, 
with  its  chimney-pot  hats  and  straight  waistcoats 
of  coats,  because  we  are  "used  to  it."  We  eat  and 
drink  things  which  to  an  untutored  palate  would 
be  unbearable,  because  we  have  "acquired  a  taste 
for  them;"  and  we  submit  to  all  sorts  of  forms  and 
ceremonies  which  would  be  burdensome  to  free  na- 
tures, because  we  are  "habituated  to  them  in  soci- 
ety." The  advantage  of  this  is,  that  while  we 
learn  to  bear,  we  are  also  taught  to  forbear.  We 
submit  to  necessary  chains,  which  we  have  come  to 
regard  as  conveniences  or  ornaments;  and  we  do 
not  look  upon  fetters  as  fetters  when  we  forge  them 
for  ourselves,  or  unconsciously  accommodate  our- 
selves to  them. 

The  world  is  indebted  for  the  skill  of  its  work- 
men, and  the  cheapness  and  plenty  of  its  luxuries, 
comforts,  and  necessaries,  to  omnipotent  custom. 
What  economists  call  "division  of  labor"  is  noth- 
ing more  than  chopping  an  operation  up  into  so 
many  parts,  and  confining  an  individual  to  one  of 
them.  Doing  one  thing  always,  never  any  thing 
but  that  one  thing,  produces  the  power  to  do  it 
quickly,  easily,  and  well.  Pins  would  neither  be 
so  cheap,  nor  so  good,  if  one  man  were  not  em- 
ployed for  a  lifetime  in  making  points,  and  another 
in  fashioning  heads.  Wliat  is  true  of  pins  is  true 
of  every  thing  else — of  the  ring  on  your  finger,  the 
watch  in  your  pocket,  the  clothes  on  your  back — 
one  hand  polishes  the  stone,  another  fashions  the 
gold,  a  third  puts  parts  together.  One  makes  the 
wheels,  a  second  tempers  the  springs,  and  some  one 
else  fashions  the  case.  The  smaller  the  circle  of 
action,  the  oftener  it  is  gone  over,  the  better  it  is 
known,  the  more  perfectly  it  is  covered.  "Jack  of 
all  trades,  and  master  of  none,"  is  a  saying  express- 
ing truly  enough  the  imperfection  arising  from 
many  occupations,  by  the  absence  of  the  accuracy 
insured  by  habit.  No  doubt,  it  is  bad  to  chain  a 
mind  down  to  so  small  a  spot.  It  is  like  giving  a 
man  a  bit  of  an  idea  to  nourish  his  intellect  upon, 
or  tethering  an  animal  always  in  the  same  spot  to 
feed.    But  custom  here  is  all-powerful  too.    It  is 
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the  practice  of  every  body  to  do  it.  All  seem  to 
recognize  it  as  iicceHsary  for  tlie  many,  if  injtirious 
to  tlie  individ>ial;  and  W(;  must  take  the  evil  with 
the  good,  and  wait  for  the  time  which  may  come 
when  the  good  of  all  Khali  1)0  the  good  of  each. 

Habit  takeH  a  stronger  hold  upon  small  minds 
than  upon  great  ones.  It  grasps  them  more  easily, 
and  fixes  tliem  more  firmly.  They  have  less  power, 
and  less  inclination,  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
its  sway.  The  soul  that  can  not  grasp  a  large 
world  makes  for  itself  a  little  one,  or  finds  one 
ready  made,  or  falls  into  one  without  knowing  it, 
and  ignores  all  the  rest.  "A  man  of  one  idea"  is 
a  synonym  for  a  narrow-minded  man.  A  man  of 
settled  habits  indicates  a  person  who  blends  but 
little  with  the  world.  With  them  repetition  is  the 
only  thing  possible.  They  never  get  their  thoughts 
out  of  one  channel,  or  themselves  out  of  one  track. 
They  stand  behind  the  same  counter  every  day; 
repeat  the  same  salutation  to  old  customers;  make 
the  same  remarks  about  the  weather;  weigh  the 
same  articles  in  the  same  quantities;  fold  them 
up  in  the  same  sort  of  paper;  tie  them  with  the 
same  kind  of  string;  shut  up  shop  at  the  same 
hour;  go  to  the  same  tavern  every  evening;  sit  in 
the  same  chair;  drink  the  same  beverage;  smoke 
the  same  number  of  pipes,  and  tell  the  same  stories. 
One  day  is  as  like  another  as  two  peas.  Take  them 
out  of  business  and  they  are  miserable;  pull  down 
their  accustomed  tavern  and  they  are  wretched:  put 
a  stranger  in  their  ordinary  seat  and  they  are  irrita- 
ble. If  you  ask  any  one  of  this  class  if  he  thought 
himself  a  free  agent  he  would  answer  in  the  afiirm- 
ative.  But  you  can  predicate  almost  as  certainly 
where  he  will  be  and  what  he  will  be  doing  at 
twelve  to  mon-ow,  as  you  can  the  position  of  the 
hands  of  the  clock  at  that  hour.  In  both  cases  you 
will  have  to  make  the  same  allowance  for  accidents 
and  stoppages.  The  result  is  nearly  equally  cer- 
tain for  each.  The  one  is  moved  by  a  mainspring 
in  a  box,  the  other  by  custom  in  a  circle. 

Though  small  minds  are  more  easily  aflfected  in 
this  way,  great  ones  seldom  escape  altogether.  Phi- 
losophers get  into  the  habit  of  looking  from  a  cer- 
tain point  of  view,  till  it  becomes  the  only  one  pos- 
sible, and  shuts  out  all  beside.  It  is  told  of  Goethe, 
that  at  the  period  of  the  Parisian  revolution,  when 
Charles  XII  was  dethroned,  Eckermann  entered  his 
study  and  found  him  wrapt  in  thought.  All  Ger- 
many was  alive  with  the  news,  and  Eckermann  full 
of  it.  This  is  a  great  event,  said  Goethe.  Ecker- 
mann assented.  It  will  revolutionize  the  world, 
said  the  philosopher.  Eckermann  thought  so  too, 
and  began  to  speculate  upon  the  next  dynasty  of 
kings.  This  brought  about  an  explanation,  and 
then  it  appeared  that  while  Eckermann  was  think- 
ing of  thrones,  Goethe  was  referring  to  science. 
There  had  been  a  fight  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and 
also  a  fight  in  the  Academy.  In  the  first,  the  peo- 
ple had  cast  out  a  king,  in  the  second,  St.  Hilaire 
had  propounded  a  new  theory  of  life;  and  Goethe, 
habituated  to  regard  mankind  from  the  philosophic 


point  of  view,  was  wrapt  up  in  the  Bcientific  on- 
slaught while  all  the  world  was  contemplating  the 
l)hysical  struggle. 

A  most  ridiculous  habit  is  recorded  of  Dr.  John- 
son: lie  would  never  ascend  a  staircase  without 
putting  the  right  foot  on  the  first  step,  or  enter  a 
room  left  foot  forward.  If  lie  made  a  mistake  he 
would  go  back  and  rectify  it,  so  regulating  his  steps 
as  to  make  his  rntrte  with  "the  best  foot  foremost." 
Childish  as  this  may  seem,  the  Doctor  did  but  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  most  polished  nation  of  an- 
tiquity. The  Greeks  regarded  putting  the  left  foot 
first  as  a  bad  omen,  and  they  built  their  passages 
and  staircases  with  a  certain  numWr  of  steps,  and 
there  was  a  rule  for  pacing  them  so  as  not  to  offend 
against  the  fates.  Akin  to  this  is  the  habit,  groim 
upon  more  people  than  would  be  willing  to  confess 
it,  of  regulating  the  placing  of  their  feet  by  the 
pattern  of  carpets  or  the  divisions  of  stones  in  the 
streets.  A  friend  of  ours  has  a  particular  formula 
of  dressing  and  undressing,  in  which  the  priority 
of  the  right  side  plays  a  prominent  part,  and  he 
owns  that  an  infraction  of  the  rule  remembered 
afterward  makes  him  uncomfortable  for  hours. 
This  peculiarity  has,  however,  a  natural  physical 
foundation.  Many  regard  the  predominant  use  of 
the  right  foot  and  right  hand  for  efforts  of  power 
and  dexterity  as  arising  merely  from  habit.  This  is 
a  mistake.  The  muscles  of  the  right  side  are  abso- 
lutely stronger,  and  the  viscera  so  placed  as  to  ren- 
der its  action  more  easy  and  effectual — and  here 
nature  conquers  even  habit.  The  chances  are 
against  children  using  their  right  hands  more  than 
their  left.  They  are  nursed  mostly  upon  the  left 
arm,  and  thus  their  right  side  is  pressed  against 
the  nurse,  and  confined,  while  the  left  is  compara- 
tively at  liberty.  Yet  how  few  boys  or  girls  use 
their  left  hand  habitually,  or  require  special  train- 
ing to  make  them  resort  to  the  other!  We  may 
hope  from  this  example  that  the  customs  which  ab- 
solutely violate  nature,  such  as  high  heels  in  the 
past  and  pinched  waists  in  the  present,  will  in  time 
give  way  to  the  rule  of  fitness. 

Customs  are  often  preserved  after  their  origin  is 
lost,  and  the  use  which  they  served  or  symbolized 
been  forgotten.  The  remains  of  dead  and  gone 
feudalism  are  to  be  found  in  the  tenures  by  which 
some  estates  are  held,  and  in  manors  where  the 
copy-holders  yield  nominal  rents  to  the  lord,  and 
do  him  fictitious  homage.  What  is  it  but  custom 
which  sends  the  lord  mayor  of  London  every  year 
in  his  gilded  coach  and  gilded  barge  to  Westmin- 
ster, to  prove  his  fitness  for  oflSce  by  counting  nails 
before  the  judges?  What  but  custom  that  spends 
on  sumptuous  civic  feasts  and  stupid  civic  pageant- 
ries the  money  which  would  make  the  homes  of  the 
poor  bright  and  happy?  What  but  the  same  arbi- 
ter of  the  destinies  of  boys  and  men  makes  Fools 
on  the  first  of  April,  Jacks  in  the  Green  on  May- 
day, and  Guys  on  the  fifth  of  November?  The 
practice  of  decorating  our  houses  and  churches  with 
mistletoe  and  holly  at  Christmas  is  merely  a  custom 
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of  the  time,  having  no  relation  to  the  festival.  It 
belongs  to  Paganism — not  to  Christianity:  is  a  relic 
of  the  Druids — not  of  the  Messiah.  Yet,  somehow, 
Christmas  would  not  seem  Christmas  without  the 
green  leaves  and  red  and  white  berries,  any  more 
than  it  would  wear  its  own  character  divested  of 
roast  beef,  plum-pudding,  mince-pies,  and  snap- 
dragon. The  custom  of  making  presents  of  colored 
Easter  eggs,  prevailing  in  Catholic  countries,  is  an- 
other habit  of  like  kind.  It  is  a  vestige  of  old 
Rome,  and  belongs  to  the  time  when  Jove  was  wor- 
shiped on  the  Seven  Hills;  yet  the  eggs,  by  the 
force  of  habit,  go  a  long  way  to  the  making  up  the 
idea  of  Christian  Easter. 

Custom  is  as  powerful  in  the  domestic  world  as 
any  where.  How  soon  we  miss  any  thing  old  in 
the  accustomed  room;  how  long  we  take  to  get  rec- 
onciled to  any  thing  new!  "We  come  to  love  the 
wonted  chair,  the  family  cat,  the  old  house-dog,  the 
ticking  clock,  the  cricket  in  the  chimney  corner. 
Familiarity,  instead  of  breeding  contempt,  has 
made  them  part  of  us;  and  when  they  are  gone,  we 
seem  to  have  lost  almost  a  piece  of  ourselves.  They 
enter  into  the  idea  of  home  till  they  can  not  be 
separated  from  it.  Then,  too,  there  are  the  meals 
at  regular  hours,  which  we  should  not  want  if  we 
were  out,  the  happy  faces  with  their  cheery  voices 
and  bright  smiles  which  cluster  round  us,  and  to 
which  we  grow  so  used  that  it  would  wring  our 
hearts  to  lose  them.  A  great  portion  of  the  charm 
of  all  these  is  to  be  found  in  habit,  which  makes 
for  us  chains,  though  the  links  be  of  nothing  harder 
than  flowers. 

Over  children  the  dominion  is  most  absolute.  It 
is  to  their  yielding  minds  what  the  seal  is  to  the 
heated  wax.  It  leaves  its  mark  upon  them  for  life. 
It  makes  wrong  allowable,  and  turns  indulgences 
into  rights.  The  child  goes  happy  to  bed  with  the 
birds,  if  it  is  his  wont,  but  allow  him  to  sit  up  to 
supper  for  a  week,  and  then  notice  the  repinings 
and  poutings  when  eight  o'clock  is  again  enforced. 
He  eats  thick  bread  and  butter,  and  drinks  milk 
and  water  with  a  relish,  but  let  him  into  the  privi- 
lege of  thin  slices  and  sugared  tea,  and  then  try  to 
restrict  him  to  his  old  diet.  Habit  gives  children 
strange  notions  of  right  and  justice  and  equality. 
Many  parents  show  their  impartiality  by  never  be- 
stowing a  gift  upon  one  without  serving  all  the 
same.  There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  this 
equal  affection;  but  look  at  its  result.  A  favor  is 
transformed  into  an  obligation;  a  benefit  to  one 
comes  to  be  looked  at  as  an  injury  to  another. 
What  John  has,  Tom  must  have  too,  or  Tom  is 
angry  and  jealous.  The  feeling  grows  as  children 
grow,  and  they  carry  into  the  world  of  men  what 
they  learnt  in  the  home  of  childhood.  They  are 
not  glad  for  good  in  which  they  do  not  share,  and 
they  contemn  successes  by  which  they  are  not  ben- 
efited. Many  boys  under  the  influence  of  such  a 
habit  grow  up  into  selfish,  captious,  and  envious 
denizens  of  the  world. 

This  custom,  which  is  so  powerful  a  thing,  is  not 


to  be  lightly  treated  or  played  with.  If  we  make 
it,  it  rules  us.  The  habits  we  form  are  either  guard- 
ian angels  or  misleading  demons.  They  are  the 
basis  of  the  web  of  life.  They  color  all  our  exist- 
ence. They  do  much  toward  making  us  great  or 
little,  good  or  bad,  happy  or  miserable,  ridiculous 
or  respected.  They  may  be  trifles,  but  they  are  the 
trifles  upon  which  important  events  turn.  They 
may  be  small,  but  they  are  growing.  They  may 
begin  upon  the  surface,  but  the  mind  is  like  the 
tree — the  outside  of  to-day  may  become  the  heart 
a  few  years  hence.  Custom  acts  with  all  the  force 
of  repetition — all  the  power  of  example — all  the 
facility  of  practice.  It  may  be  made  equally  effect- 
ual for  good  or  evil.  What  we  have  to  do  is,  to  get 
rid  as  fast  as  we  can  of  those  customs  "more  hon- 
ored in  the  breach  than  the  observance,"  and  to 
rivet  still  more  firmly  those  which  bind  us  to  truth 
and  goodness  of  nature.  If,  as  we  suppose,  it  is 
imperative  we  must  be  the  creatures  of  habit,  let  us 
take  care  that  the  tracks  we  wear  are  smooth,  pleas- 
ant, and  useful. — Eliza  Cook's  Journal. 


AN  EVENING  AT  HOME. 


BT  HARMONT. 


"  A  little  nonsense,  now  and  then, 
Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men." 

Dear  reader,  I  will  invite  you  to  a  seat  with  me 
this  evening,  and  to  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  a 
social  chat.  The  room  into  which  I  introduce  you, 
is,  to  me,  at  least,  a  very  pleasant  one.  The  glow- 
ing fire  disperses  its  abundant  heat,  and  the  cheer- 
ful warmth  seems  calculated  to  open  all  hearts,  and 
give  freedom  to  all  tongues.  The  air  is  as  bland 
as  an  evening  in  June;  and  could  you  see  the  lux- 
uriant foliage,  or  inhale  the  fragrance  of  the  plants 
which  stand  in  the  window  facing  the  "sweet 
south-west,"  you  would  fancy  yourself  surrounded 
by  its  rich  vegetation,  although  it  is  a  cold  evening 
in  midwinter,  and  the  windows  are  covered  with 
the  fantastic  tracery  of  a  frosty  pencil.  Why  does 
not  every  body  have  a  geranium,  a  rose,  or  some 
other  flower  in  the  window  ?  It  is  very  cheap,  next 
to  nothing  if  you  raise  it  from  seed  or  slip,  and  it 
is  a  beauty  and  a  companion.  As  charming  Leigh 
Hunt  says,  "It  sweetens  the  air,  rejoices  the  eye, 
links  you  with  nature  and  innocence,  and  is  some- 
thing to  love.  If  it  can  not  love  you  in  return,  it 
can  not  hate  you;  it  can  not  utter  a  hateful  word, 
even  for  neglecting  it,  for  though  it  is  all  beauty  it 
has  no  vanity;  and  living,  as  it  docs,  purely  to  do 
you  good  and  afford  you  a  pleasure,  how  can  you 
neglect  it?" 

The  table,  you  see,  ray  friend,  is  drawn  up  near 
the  fire,  and  it  is  covered  with  things  as  multifari- 
ous as  are  the  pursuits  of  the  various  members 
of  the  family — several  articles  of  work,  scattered 
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amonp^  some  of  tho  journals  and  magazines  of  the 
day — niatcrialH  for  drawing  and  writing,  and  a 
hcaiilifiil  volume  of  Irving,  wliosc  quaint  dreams 
and  homestead  pictures  liave  made  him  the  favorite 
of  all  genial  hearts  and  generous  intellects;  and 
here  is  some  of  the  gentler  sex — dear  Miss  Mitford 
and  her  pretty  village  heroines,  and  charming 
Mary  Ilowitt,  with  her  alchymic  genius,  changing 
all  it  touclies  to  gold;  and  here  is  noble  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens, encharjting  us  with  her  rich  stories  of  olden 
time;  and  sweet,  gentle,  piquant  Fanny  Forrester, 
and  many  more  which  I  shall  not  mention.  So  you 
may  have  your  choice,  and  help  yourself  to  a  book, 
and  read  as  long  as  you  like,  if  you  can  keep  your 
temper  amid  the  frequent  interruptions  and  out- 
breaks; for  we  do  not  intend  to  keep  silence  all  the 
livelong  evening  for  you  to  enjoy  a  book,  even  if  it 
is  after  your  own  heart,  and  would  give  you  a  much 
more  elevated  species  of  enjoyment  than  we  intend 
to  give  you  to-night. 

Our  Kate,  the  glad  young  creature,  who  seems  to 
carry  sun.shine,  and  to  give  a  new  spring  to  every 
body's  spirits,  is  flitting  about  arranging  every 
thing  anew.  And  there  sits  the  old  superannuated 
itinerant,  a  little,  lank  figure,  bolt  upright  in  his 
arm-chair,  his  feet  placed  side  by  side  in  exactly 
parallel  lines,  his  knees  both  bent  at  exactly  the 
same  angle,  his  shoulders  square,  and  his  hands 
laid  in  the  same  position  before  him;  his  face  sal- 
low and  wrinkled,  but  most  benevolent  and  mild; 
and  about  his  mouth  a  smile  and  expression  that 
indicates  the  love  of  story-telling,  and  two  of  the 
pleasantest  eyes  are  concealed  behind  a  pair  of 
double  green  glasses.  His  gude  wife  is  plying  the 
knitting-needles  with  skill,  for  her  fingers  under- 
stand the  knack  of  it — sitting  so  erect  in  her  chair, 
that  it  might  shame  some  of  our  young  misses,  who 
forever  seat  themselves  in  a  rocking-chair,  with 
their  feet  upon  a  footstool,  their  shoulders  up  to 
their  ears,  and  their  backs  bent  like  a  bow.  Would 
that  girls  had  a  little  more  of  the  stiff-back- dom  of 
their  mothers  and  grandmothers:  there  would  be  no 
necessity  then  for  shoulder-braces  and  straps  to 
keep  the  person  straight,  and  the  weight  of  the 
shoulders  off  the  chest.  If  you  see  a  girl  with 
stooping  shoulders  and  flat,  contracted  chest,  you 
may  be  sure  she  has  lounged  too  much  in  crooked- 
backed  cushioned  chairs  and  close  rooms,  and  worn 
too  many  tight  strings  around  her  waist. 

Carlo,  our  beautiful  spaniel,  has  laid  his  form  on 
the  center  of  the  rug,  while  a  fine  tabby  cat,  routed 
from  her  luxurious  station,  stands  upon  her  dig- 
nity, hissing  and  sputtering  in  the  corner,  but  evi- 
dently regarding  him  as  one  of  the  lords  of  crea- 
tion— so  yielding  her  rightful  domain.  Kate,  in 
her  friskings,  has  trodden  on  Carlo's  foot,  and  such 
a  "squealing  and  barking,  and  barking  and  squeal- 
ing." After  caressing  him  and  smoothing  his 
glossy  hair,  he  is  quieted  and  stands  close  by  her, 
with  his  soft  eyes  fixed  on  her  face  as  if  delighting 
to  look  at  any  thing  so  lovely. 

"I  do  so  love  dogs;  Harmony,  don't  you?" 


"Yes,  Kate!  but  you  must  not  tell  of  it,  for  a 
certain  gentleman  hays  he  don't  think  much  of 'dog- 
loving  ladies.'"  Kate  began  to  look  very  grave 
and  a  little  vexed. 

"What,  don't  lie  allow  his  children  to  have  a 
dog?  I  guess  he  is  Kome  like  aunt  I'oUy;  she  says, 
of  all  created  things  dogs  are  the  dirtiest — that  the 
house  is  filled  with  flea.s — that  visitors  never  can 
approach  the  fire— that  the  dog  eats  them  out  of 
house  and  home,  and  if  he  is  to  be  indulged  in 
tracking  the  carpet  and  painted  floor,  they  had 
better  live  in  a  wigwam — that  it  seems  to  her  that 
he  always  haunts  her  like  a  ghost.  Uncle  John 
always  has  to  turn  poor  Rover  out  of  the  house  to 
save  him  from  a  broomsticking.  [Patting  Carlo's 
head  softly]  mistre.ss  don't  serve  you  so;  no, 
indeed." 

Carlo's  intelligence  is  remarkable,  although  it 
does  not  equal  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  bull-dog 
terrier.  Camp,  who  could  perceive  the  meaning  of 
words,  and  who  understood  an  allusion  to  an  offense 
he  had  committed  against  the  baker,  for  which  be 
had  been  punished.  In  whatever  voice  or  tone  it 
was  mentioned,  he  would  get  up  and  retire  into  the 
darkest  part  of  the  room  with  an  air  of  distress. 
But  if  you  said  "the  baker  was  not  hurt  after  all," 
Camp  came  forth  from  his  hiding-place,  capered, 
barked,  and  rejoiced.  Carlo,  however,  has  many 
of  those  properties  of  observation  which  raise  the 
canine  race  so  high  in  the  affections  of  man.  Mrs. 
Ellis,  in  her  poetry  of  animals,  places  the  dog  high 
in  the  scale  of  intellect;  next  to  the  elephant,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  most  sagacious  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion. She  says,  "  So  far  as  faithful  attachment  is  a 
rare  and  beautiful  trait  in  the  character,  both  of 
man  and  brute,  the  dog  may  be  said  to  be  poetical; 
but  we  are  too  familiar  with  the  animal  to  resrard 
him  with  the  reverence  which  his  good  qualities 
seem  to  demand.  We  feed  him  on  crusts  and  garb- 
age, or  see  him  hungered  till  he  becomes  greedy, 
and  neglected  till  he  becomes  servile,  and  spurned 
till  he  threatens  a  vengeance  which  he  dares  not 
execute." 

"0  Harm,"  says  Kate,  while  the  dimples  on  her 
cheeks  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  and  her  eyes  flashed 
through  their  drooping  fringes  so  mischievously, 
"I  have  just  thought  of  something  so  funny — just 
the  thing  for  you,"  and  away  she  flew  to  the  table, 
whirling  over  the  papers  and  books,  and  scattering 
them  on  the  carpet.  "Here  it  is,"  and  she  puckered 
up  her  rose-bud  mouth  and  commenced  reading: 

MRS.    SCRUGGIXS'S   ADVICE   TO   AX   OLD   MAID. 

"My  dear  Miss  Taffy,  very  affectionately  said 
Mrs.  Scruggins,  the  other  day,  to  a  particular  friend, 
I  have  an  idear  you  wouldn't  object  to  committin' 
yourself  inter  matrimony,  pervisioned  you  had  a 
good  chance.  It's  no  use  sayin'  you  wouldn't.  I 
know  old  maids  never  want  to  marry.  I  never 
know'd  one  on  'em  that  sed  she  had  enny  idear  of  | 
such  a  thing;  they  wouldn't  marry  for  the  world! 
Yet  it's  straordinary  how  wondeful  quick  they'll 
jump  at  the  first  proposal  as  is  made  at  'em.    I 
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don't  mean  to  say  you  would.  I'm  talkin'  now 
about  old  maids,  and  you  ain't  more  'n  thirty,  I 
reckon  ?"  Miss  Taffy  vowed  that  she  was  ten  years 
younger. 

"0, 1  know,  but  I've  often  wondered  how  it  was. 
But  after  studyin'  the  thing  a  long  time,  I  have 
come  to  this  conclusion:  the  blessed  state  of  sin- 
gleness, as  people  call  it,  is  a  singular  state  of 
blessedness,  and,  therefore,  the  blessedness  of  the 
single  state  isn't  no  blessedness  at  all,  'cause  it 
ain't  nateral;  and  whot  ain't  nateral  ain't  right, 
and  whot  ain't  right  oughtn't  to  be.  And  so  I  told 
Mr.  Skinkle  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  priniinary 
rules  of  nater',  that  old  maids  should  be  old  maids, 
and  that  bachelers  should  keep  on  bein'  bachelers. 

"Miss  Taffy,  if  you  have  enny  idear  of  ever 
ketchin'  a  lord,  never  let  'em  have  a  chance  to  say 
you  are  old  maidish;  never  primp  yourself  up  as 
stiff  as  starch  can  make  you;  don't  pretent  to  be 
very  nice  and  prim  in  your  talkin',  and  mince  your 
words.  I  like  to  see  people  nice,  but  there's  a 
bounding  to  every  thing  a'most.  If  you  are  fond  of 
dogs,  fondle  'em  when  you  are  by  yourself;  don't, 
for  enny  thing,  do  it  in  kumpany.  If  you  take 
snuff,  don't  forget  yourself  and  pull  out  your  box 
afore  the  lords  for  goodness'  sake.  If  you  find  gray 
hairs  begin  to  come  in  your  head,  pull  'em  out,  I 
beg  of  you.  If  you  ever  are  so  fortunate  as  to  get 
married,  Miss  Taffy,  you'll  find  the  double  state  a 
heap  the  happiest;  it  is  such  a  consolidation  to 
have  some  one  to  tease,  if  nothin'  else,  and  then 
you  have  a  standin*  in  the  world,  which  feminines 
and  lords  never  can  arrive  at  in  a  state  of  single 
blessedness.  This  is  a  pint  in  life  to  look  for'ard 
to  with  distressive  anxiety.  Miss  Taffy." 

"  What  say  you,  most  estimable,  to  this  ?  Meets 
it  with  your  approbation,  Miss  Harmony?" 

"Nonsense,  Kate." 

"0, 1  dare  say;  I  ask  your  pardon.  I  know  you 
are  not  so  very  old;  no,  nor  so  very  prim.  I  don't 
think  you  are  so  very  nice  either,  though  you  do 
love  dogs,  if  you  don't  'fondle  'em  afore  folks.' 
May  be  you  will  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  lord 
after  all,"  said  the  roguish  girl,  with  such  a  joyous 
and  comical  way,  and  such  a  perking  sort  of  whisk 
with  her  head,  that  one  was  half  done  laughing 
before  she  had  half  finished  what  she  had  to  say. 

"  You  are  a  strange,  wild  girl,  Kate,  I  am  sick 
of  your  nonsense." 

"Are  you  serious?"  responded  Kate.  "If  so, 
please  let  us  have  the  philosophy  and  morality,  the 
rationality  and  the  transcendental  of  the  whole 
matter." 

"  Yes,  for  you  to  laugh  at,  I  suppose,  Miss  Kitty 
Frisk." 

"  Certainly,"  she  gayly  replied,  "  if  the  whole  is 
laughable,  I'm  very  susceptible  to  movements  on 
the  risibles.  But  if  you  are  beginning  to  take  it  so 
serious  I  shall  look  grave,  for  face  answereth  to 
face,  you  know." 

"  "Well,  do  put  another  face  upon  the  matter,  then, 
Kate." 


"  Well,  I  suppose  father  and  mother  must  speak," 
said  Kate;  "for  theirs  are  the  only  faces  that  have 
not  been  put  upon  the  matter." 

"  A  poor  pun,  Kate." 

"That  may  be,"  said  the  merry  girl,  "but  it  has 
made  your  face  richer  than  it  was.  You  don't  look 
half  so  sick  or  serious  as  you  did.  You  smile  as 
though  you  could  make  a  better  pun  yourself,  and 
a  poor  one  does  good  sometimes,  by  giving  another 
a  good  opinion  of  their  own  wit." 

"Well  done,  Kate,"  said  at  least  three  voices,  and 
she  would  have  added  something  more,  had  not 
father  just  then  spoke.  "Come,  girls,"  said  he, 
"you  have  discussed  this  matter  long  enough;  it  is 
well  to  talk  to  some  purpose  now." 

"Granted  at  once,"  says  one  of  the  group,  half 
laughing.  "  Come,  draw  up  your  chairs  round  the 
table,  friends.  Now,  shall  we  write  letters  to  each 
other,  after  the  manner  of  Madame  de  Stael,  while 
exiled  from  one  of  the  most  brilliant  establishments 
in  Paris,  by  the  ill-will  of  Bonaparte?  This  was 
the  resource  of  herself  and  the  few  friends  who  vis- 
ited her,  against  the  monotony  of  solitude.  Or  do 
you  prefer  the  exquisite  enjoyment,  a  social  chat? 
Says  De  Stael,  'Conversation  is,  in  my  opinion 
the  greatest  pleasure  the  human  mind  can  enjoy.' 
Not  that  we  possess  her  powers  of  conversing.  It 
is  said  that  she  possessed  that  'constant  novelty  of 
interest  which  is  produced  by  the  strength  of  ideas 
and  the  grace  of  expression.' " 

To  converse  well  is  a  very  important  part  of  fe- 
male education.  And  that  course  of  reading  which 
furnishes  the  best  topics  for  conversation,  as  well 
as  the  best  materials  for  thought,  should  be  care- 
fully perused.  Conversation  should  be  more  refined 
and  exalted.  It  should  lift  the  mind  above  ordi- 
naiy  life;  give  it  a  respite  from  depressing  cares, 
instead  of  making  them  the  common  topics  in  our 
intercourse  with  friends  forever  and  ever.  I  was 
present,  not  long  since,  at  a  little  social  evening 
party,  which  passed  off  as  such  parties  usually  do. 
I  am  sure  if  some  one  could  have  written  down  the 
heterogeneous  conversation,  and  afterward  read  it  to 
them,  each  would  have  been  ashamed  of  their  own 
part.  And  yet  this  company  prided  themselves  on 
their  extensive  acquirements.  Why  such  individ- 
uals should  suffer  their  conversational  powers  to  be 
thus  employed,  I  can  not,  indeed,  conceive:  it  was 
any  thing  but  rational  conversation.  I  doubt 
whether  there  was  a  hundred  sensible  words  ut- 
tered by  that  circle — each  one  seemed  to  think  it  a 
duty  to  give  himself  up  to  frivolity  and  nonsense. 

Conversation  should  improve,  strengthen,  and 
refine  the  mind.  It  should  awaken  within  it  the 
consciousness  of  its  affinity  with  what  is  pure  and 
noble — arouse  thought  and  feeling — to  gather  up 
from  the  wide  realm  of  life  and  nature  the  very 
essence  of  what  every  human  bosom  pines  for,  when 
it  aspires  to  a  higher  state  of  existence,  and  feels 
the  insufficiency  of  this.  It  is  this  principle  which 
will  scatter  over  the  path  of  life  flowers  of  unfad- 
ing loveliness,  and  pour  light  and  enjoyment  upon 
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all  our  intercourse,  and  inspire  the  mind  and  heart 
with  a  love  of  the  ^'ood  and  tlie  true,  and  awaken 
asHociatioiiH  Avhicli  are  sublime,  l)eautiiiil,  tender, 
and  refincid.  Who  is  not  capable  of  this  in  some 
degree,  and  more  capable  in  proportion  as  she  cul- 
tivates lier  powers  and  clierislies  the  noblest  facul- 
ties of  her  soul?  In  short,  conversation  without 
that  discriminating,  versatile,  and  most  valuable 
quality,  called  tact,  wliich  Mrs.  Ellis  so  fancifully 
describes  as  the  "  nerve  of  human  society,"  is  but 
patter  and  prosing  monotony — has  nothing  but  bar- 
renness around  it  and  within  it.  Mutual  deference, 
we  all  agree,  is  the  life  of  refined  conversation;  nor 
is  this  confined  to  mere  graciousness  of  manner, 
though  courtesy  is,  indeed,  very  beautiful.  The 
essential  requisite  is  an  amenity  of  spirit;  this  de- 
mands freedom,  confidence,  and  a  mutual  blending 
of  soul  with  soul.  One  should  not  indulge  their 
own  individual  fancies,  by  each  mounting  the 
hobby  he  likes  best,  and  trying  to  compel  others  to 
ride  with  him:  this  is  an  absurdity.  One  essential 
part  of  good  manners,  and  a  proof  of  good  taste,  is 
to  keep  back  from  notice  such  particular  prefer- 
ences, and  so  discipline  our  feelings,  that  we  de- 
rive most  enjoyment  from  what  is  pleasing  to  all. 
The  love  of  truth  is  the  stimulus  to  all  ennobling 
conversation.  Without  this,  it  is  without  grace, 
and  its  fruit  without  value — without  this,  the  fount- 
ain of  enjoyment  loses  its  sweetness;  its  waters 
become  impure  and  poisonous,  affording  a  very  un- 
certain aliment  to  the  soul. 

Rap,  rap,  rap.  "A  visitor;  well,  we  are  just  in 
the  right  mood  to  receive  one.  Ah,  Granny  Cha- 
pin,  how  do  you  do?  we  are  right  glad  to  see  you !" 
"Then  we  are  all  glad;  for  you  must  know  I 
wanted  to  see  you,  to  come  out  this  stormy  night." 
"  Grandma,"  says  Kate,  "  shall  I  relieve  you  of 
your  drapery  of  ermine  ?" 

"You  mean  shake  off  the  snow,  child.  Your 
new-fangled  nonsense,  don't  talk  it  to  me.  So  much 
of  it  now  days." 

Kate  drew  up  the  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and 
Granny  Chapin  seated  herself  and  drew  out  her 
knitting,  and  slowly  busied  her  fingers  with  the 
needles.  The  monotony  of  kjiitting  seems  suited 
to  the  quietness  of  decay.  Kate  drew  her  own  low 
chair  by  her  side  and  says,  "  Come,  grandma,  please 
tell  a  story,  an  Indian  story,  will  you?" 

Like  most  old  people.  Granny  Chapin  talked 
always  of  the  past  and  the  friends  of  her  youth — 
of  the  pleasures  and  privations  of  her  life  in  the 
wilderness.  The  old  lady  related  the  history  in 
full,  with  suitable  comment,  to  which  all  listened 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and  apparent  interest, 
notwithstanding  we  had  heard  the  same  story  and 
the  same  conclusions  from  the  same  lips,  at  least 
fifty  times  before.  But  when  is  ever  a  story  weari- 
some to  benevolent  ears,  if  coming  from  the  lips  of 
a  child  in  the  budding  of  existence,  or  from  the 
child  of  fourscore,  upon  whom  has  fallen  the  sear 
and  the  yellow  leaf  of  life  ?  But  it  is  late,  and  I 
will  not  give  you  Granny  Chapin's  story  to-night. 


EYES. 

»r   MBS.   B.    C.   OAROMCR. 

SoMK  eyes 
Are  beautiful,  when  sparkling 
With  the  light  of  joyous  feeling — 
When  merriment  or  sadness 
Their  changes  are  revealing; 
But  if  the  eye  is  flasliing. 
Like  the  angry  lightning's  gleaming. 
And  the  hidden  fire  of  passion 
From  its  glowing  depth  is  streaming, 
Ah !  how  soon  its  magic  glances 
Seem  unto  our  frightened  fancies. 
Like  the  serpent  that  entrances 

The  gaze  of  mortal  men; 
And  like  that  serpent's  glances 

Is  their  boasted  beauty  then ! 

Some  eyes 

Are  lovely,  when  expressive 

Of  tranquil,  happy  feeling. 

Or  when  the  tears  of  pity 

O'er  their  azure  orbs  are  stealing; 

They're  like  their  sister  violet, 
Their  beauty  half-concealing — 

Love  peepeth  from  the  drooping  lids. 
Then  timidly  retiring 
From  look  or  word  admiring. 

All  farther  scrutiny  forbids. 

Some  eyes 
Are  brimming  with  good-nature. 
Smiling  sweet  on  every  creature; 
There  are  bright  and  happy  fancies 
Beaming  in  their  careless  glances. 
And  illumining  each  feature; 
Eyes  that  smile  but  can  not  frown. 
Tell-tale  eyes  of  hazel  brown — 
Mildly  the  homely  gray  eye  beameth. 
Dull  and  somber  though  it  seemeth. 
Dull,  yet  oft  its  language  teemeth 

With  poetic  vision 

Of  a  scene  elysian. 

All  eyes 
Are  beautiful  at  times,  for  all 
Have  power  to  charm  and  bless; 
'Tis  the  expression  of  the  eye 
That  makes  its  loveliness. 


A  GOLDEN  SENTIMENT. 
There  are  two  angels  that  attend  unseen 
Each  one  of  us,  and  in  great  books  record 
Our  good  and  evil  deeds.    He  who  writes  down 
The  good  ones,  after  every  action,  closes 
His  volume  and  ascends  with  it  to  God; 
The  other  keeps  his  dreadful  day-book  open 
Till  sunset,  that  we  may  repent;  which  doing, 
The  record  of  the  action  fades  away. 
And  leaves  a  line  of  white  across  the  page. 
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The  Model  Ladt. — The  model  lady  puts  her  chil- 
dren out  to  nurse,  and  tends  lap-dogs;  lies  in  bed  till 
noon,  wears  paper-soled  shoes,  and  pinches  her  waist; 
gives  the  piano  fits,  and  forgets  to  pay  her  milliner; 
cuts  her  poor  relations,  and  goes  to  Church  when  she 
has  a  new  bonnet;  turns  the  cold  shoulder  to  her 
husband,  and  flirts  with  his  "friend;"  never  saw  a 
thimble ;  don't  know  a  darning-needle  from  a  crow- 
bar; wonders  where  puddings  grow;  eats  ham  and 
eggs  in  private,  and  dines  off  a  pigeon's  leg  in  pub- 
lic; runs  mad  after  the  last  new  fashions;  doats  on 
Byron;  adores  any  fool  who  grins  behind  a  mus- 
tache; and  when  asked  the  age  of  her  youngest  child, 
replies,  "Don't  know,  indeed;  ask  Betty!" — Olive 
Branch. 

Family  Quarrels. — Most  of  the  family  quarrels 
that  I  have  seen  in  life  spring  out  of  jealousy  and 
en^7■.  Jack  and  Tom,  born  of  the  same  family  and 
to  the  same  fortune,  live  very  cordially  together,  not 
till  Jack  is  ruined,  when  Tom  deserts  him,  but  till 
Tom  makes  a  sudden  rise  in  prosperity,  which  Jack 
can't  forgive.  Ten  times  to  one,  'tis  the  unprosper- 
ous  man  that  is  angry,  not  the  other  who  is  in  fault. 
'Tis  Mrs.  Jack,  who  can  only  afford  a  chair,  that 
sickens  at  Mrs.  Tom's  new  coach-and-six,  cries  out 
against  her  sister's  airs,  and  sets  her  husband  against 
his  brother.  'Tis  Jack  who  sees  his  brother  shaking 
hands  with  a  lord — with  whom  Jack  would  like  to 
exchange  snuff-boxes  himself — that  goes  home  and 
tells  bis  wife  how  poor  Tom  is  spoiled,  he  fears,  and 
no  better  than  a  sneak,  a  parasite,  and  beggar  on 

horseback As,  according  to  the  famous 

maxim  of  M.  de  Eochefoucault,  "  In  our  friends'  mis- 
fortunes there's  something  secretly  pleasant  to  us;" 
60,  on  the  other  hand,  their  good-fortune  is  disagree- 
able- If  'tis  hard  for  a  man  to  bear  his  own  good- 
luck,  'tis  harder  still  for  his  friends  to  bear  it  for 
him;  and  but  few  of  them  ordinarily  can  stand  that 
trial:  whereas  one  of  the  "  precious  uses"  of  advers- 
ity is,  that  it  is  a  great  reconciler;  that  it  brings 
back  averted  kindness,  disarms  animosity,  and  causes 
yesterday's  enemy  to  fling  his  hatred  aside,  and  hold 
out  a  hand  to  the  fallen  friend  of  old  days.  There's 
pity  and  love,  as  well  as  envy,  in  the  same  heart  and 
toward  the  same  person.  The  rivalry  stops  when 
the  competitor  tumbles;  and,  as  I  view  it,  we  should 
look  at  these  agreeable  and  disagreeable  qualities  of 
our  humanity  humbly  alike.  They  are  consequent 
and  natural,  and  our  kindness  and  meanness  both 
manly. — Esmond . 

The  Opera. — The  following  liit  at  the  opera  and 
at  opera-goers  is  capital.  This  Mr.  Slow  is  a  perfect 
daguerreotype  of  some  we  know  who  have  been 
"eddicated"  in  this  line.  The  editor  of  the  Carpet- 
Bag  met  his  friend  Slow  at  the  opera  the  other  even- 
ing. Leaning  over  the  back  of  his  seat,  the  editor 
remarked  that  he  had  an  impression  that  Mr.  Slow 


didn't  like  opera  music.  "  I  never  did,"  said  he, 
"till  lately;  but  I've  been  eddicating  for  it.  It  can 
be  done.  Talk  about  natur's  having  all  to  do  with  it! 
that's  all  humbug.  Natur  don't  have  any  more  to  do 
with  it  than  she  does  with  learnin  us  to  eat  tomatoes, 
nor  sardines,  nor  olives;  but  by  eddication  we  come 
to  like  'em.  That's  jest  the  way  with  opery  music. 
The  first  time  you  don't  like  it;  then  you  get  another 
taste,  and  it's  better;  then  you  go  a  little  further,  and 
it's  first  rate.  There's  nothing  like  eddication.  Na- 
tur is  well  enough  in  her  place ;  but  eddication  does 
the  job."  Mr.  Slow  looked  grave  as  he  uttered  this 
oracular  wisdom,  and  his  auditors  admired. 

A  Bachelor's  Opimox  of  Moder>'^  Girls. — In  a 
remote  corner  of  a  Scotch  paper  was  hidden  the  an- 
nexed libelous  and  atrocious  lines: 

"Ever  ranging,  constantly  changing, 

Sometimes  teasing,  sometimes  pleasing, 

Sometimes  hoaxing,  sometimes  coaxing, 

No  expressing  how  much  dressing, 

Little  knowing,  little  sewing, 

Little  walking,  greatly  talking, 

Mischief  making,  promise  breaking, 

Novel  reading,  dainty  feeding, 

Idle  dreaming,  sudden  screaming, 

Lap-dog  doating,  Byron  quoting, 

Piano  playing,  gems  displaying. 

Body  bracing,  tightly  lacing, 

Over  sleeping,  often  weeping. 

Dandy  loving,  white  kid  gloving, 

Thin  shoe  wearing,  health  despairing, 

Daily  fretting,  sickness  getting, 

Ever  sighing,  almost  dying. 

What  blessed  wives  to  cheer  men's  lives!" 

A  Reckless  Sarcasm. — The  Prince  of  Verona  once 
asked  Dante  how  he  could  account  for  the  fact,  that 
in  the  household  of  princes  the  court  fool  was  in 
greater  favor  than  the  philosopher.  "  Similarity  of 
mind,"  said  the  reckless  poet,  "  is  all  over  the  world 
the  source  of  friendship." 

Straw  Bo>'nets. — In  1617,  when  straw  bonnets 
first  became  general,  it  was  common  to  trim  them 
with  artificial  wheat  or  barley  in  ears.  This  custom 
gave  rise  to  the  following  jeux  d''esprit: 

"Who  now  of  threatening  famine  dare  complain. 

When  every  female  forehead  teems  with  grain! 

See  how  the  wheat-sheaves  nod  amid  the  plumes; 

Our  barns  are  now  transferred  to  drawing-rooms; 

And  husbands  who  indulge  in  active  lives, 

To  fill  their  granaries,  may  thrash  their  wives." 

"Wellington  and  ^e  Lunatic. — Some  years  since 
the  Duke  was  sitting  at  his  library  table,  when  the 
door  was  opened,  and,  without  any  announcement, 
in  stalked  a  figure  of  singularly  ill-omen.  "  Who're 
you?"  asked  the  Duke,  in  his  short,  dry  manner, 
looking  up,  without  the  least  change  of  countenance, 
upon  the  intruder.  "  I  am  Apollyon."  "  What 
want?"  "  I  am  sent  to  kill  you."  "  Kill  me — very 
odd."    "I  am  Apollyon,  and  I  must  put  you  to  death."    ] 
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"  »Bliged  to  do  it  to-day?"  "  I  am  not  told  tho  day 
or  tho  hour,  hut  I  must  do  my  niirtslon."  "  Very  in- 
convenient— very  Inisy— ^'rcut  many  letters  to  write— 
cull  a^'uin,  and  write  me  word— I'll  bo  ready  for  you." 
And  the  Dnkc  went  on  with  his  corrCHpondencc. 
The  muniac,  appalled  probably  l)y  the  Ktern,  unmov- 
ablc  old  man,  backed  out  of  the  room,  and  in  half  an 
hour  was  safe  in  Bedlam. 

"Why  Mauuiage  is  often  Unhappy. — The  reason 
why  BO  few  marriages  arc  happy,  is  because  young 
ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  nets,  not  in  making 
cages. — Swift. 

Almanacs. — In  the  last  century,  when  a  country- 
man had  walked  to  tho  nearest  town,  thirty  miles 
distant,  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  an  almanac, 
the  first  that  had  been  heard  of  in  those  parts,  his  in- 
quiring neighbors  crowded  around  the  man  on  his  re- 
turn. "  Well,  well,"  said  he,  "  I  know  not!  it  maffles 
and  talks.  But  all  I  could  make  out  is,  that  Collop 
Monday  falls  on  a  Tuesday  next  year." — The  Doctor. 

CnARLES  Lamb. — The  regular  routine  of  clerkly 
business  illy  suited  the  literary  tastes  and  the  way- 
ward habits  of  this  brilliant  essayist.  Once,  at  the 
India  House,  where  a  clerkship  had  been  obtained  for 
him,  one  of  the  superintendents  said  to  him,  "  I  have 
remarked,  Mr.  Lamb,  that  you  come  very  late  in  the 
morning."  "Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  wit;  "but  I  go 
away  early  in  the  afternoon."  The  oddncss  of  tho 
excuse  overcame  the  sternness  of  the  reprover,  and 
he  turned  away  with  a  smile. 

The  Dtjke  of  Hamilton's  Head. — "  It  was  nae 
great  head  in  itsell,"  said  the  old  Scotchwoman,  as 
the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  rolled  from  the 
block,  "  but  it  was  sair  loss  to  him." 

A  Keen  Eetort. — The  celebrated  Dr.  Busby,  whose 
Paradigms  have  done  so  much  to  facilitate  a  correct 
knowledge  of  Latin  verse,  was  considerably  under 
the  common  size.  Being  one  day  accosted  in  a 
coflfee-room,  by  an  Irish  baronet  of  colossal  stature, 
"  May  I  pass  to  my  seat,  0  giant?"  the  Doctor  look- 
ing up,  and  politely  making  way,  said,  "  Yes,  0 
pigmy!"  "0,  sir,"  said  the  baronet,  "my  expres- 
sion referred  to  the  size  of  your  intellect."  "  And 
my  expression,"  said  the  Doctor,  making  a  low  bow, 
"  referred  to  the  size  of  yours." 

Dr.  Johnson's  Gruff  Eetort. — On  one  occasion, 
one  of  the  auditors  of  the  Doctor  shook  his  head, 
and  said  he  could  not  see  the  force  and  application  of 
one  of  his  remarks;  he  was  instantly  crushed  by  the 
gruff  retort,  "  It  is  my  business,  sir,  to  give  you  argu- 
ments, not  to  give  you  brains." 

Turtullian's  Philippic  against  Shaving  off  the 
Beard. — For  the  benefit  of  the  whiskered  gentry  of 
the  present  day  we  quote  the  following  philippic: 
"  The  practice  of  shaving  the  beard  is  a  lie  against 
our  own  faces,  and  an  impious  attempt  to  improve 
the  works  of  the  Creator." —  Gabon's  Decline. 

MiRABEATJ. — After  surveying  his  features  in  a  glass, 
Mirabeau  said  of  himself,  "  I  look  like  a  tiger  who 
has  had  the  small- pox." 

Court  Mourning. — "When  the  Court  of  France 
went  into  deep  mourning,  it  was  thought  necessary 
at  one  time  to  leave  off  card-playing;  but  M.  do 
Maurepas  restored  the  amusement,  and  produced  the 


greatest  relief  by  saying,  "  Piquet  is  mourning." 
Piquet  was  accordingly  played  night  after  night  with 
all  due  gravity. 

The  Spurious  SpKEcn. — George  II  being  informed 
that  an  impudent  printer  was  to  be  puniMhed  for  hav- 
ing publirthed  a  spurious  King's  Speech,  replied:  "I 
hope  the  man's  punishment  will  be  of  the  mildest 
sort;  because  I  liave  read  both,  and,  as  far  as  I  un- 
derstand cither  of  them,  I  like  the  spurious  speech 
better  than  my  own." — Ltyrd  Waldfjrave^e  Menu)!r$. 

The  Popish  Ritual. — Sydney  Smith's  definition 
of  the  Popish  Kitiial:  "Posture  and  imposture,  flec- 
tions and  genuflections,  bowing  to  the  right,  cour- 
tesying  to  the  left,  and  an  immenije  amount  of  man- 
millinery." 

Curran  and  Roach. — Curran  being  angry  in  de- 
bate, one  day,  put  his  hand  on  his  heart,  saying,  "  I 
am  the  trusty  guardian  of  my  own  honor."  To  which 
Sir  Boyle  Roach  promptly  replied,  "  I  congratulate 
my  honorable  friend  on  the  snug  sinecure  to  which  he 
has  appointed  himself." 

IIoRNE  TooKE  AND  WiLKES. — Ilomc  Tookc  hav- 
ing challenged  "Wilkes,  then  .«iheriff  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  received  the  following  reply:  "  Sir,  I  do 
not  think  it  my  business  to  cut  the  throat  of  every 
desperado  that  may  be  tired  of  his  life;  but  as  I  am 
at  present  high-sheriff  of  the  city  of  London,  it  may 
happen  that  I  shall  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of 
attending  you  in  my  oflScial  capacity,  in  which  case  I 
will  answer  for  it,  that  you  shall  have  no  ground  to 
complain  of  my  endeavors  to  serve  you." 

Up  or  Down. — If  a  man  is  not  rising  upward  to 
be  an  angel,  depend  upon  it,  he  is  sinking  downward 
to  be  a  devil.  He  can  not  stop  at  the  beast.  The 
most  savage  of  men  are  not  beasts;  they  are  worse — 
a  great  deal  worse. —  Coleridge''8  Table  Talk. 

Satire  and  Satirists. — Satirical  writers  and  speak- 
ers are  not  half  so  clever  as  they  think  themselves, 
nor  as  they  are  thought  to  be.  They  do  winnow  the 
corn,  'tis  true,  but  'tis  to  feed  upon  the  chaff.  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  that  they  who  are  always  speaking  ill 
of  others  are  also  very  apt  to  be  doing  ill  to  them. 
It  requires  some  talent  and  some  generosity  to  find 
out  talent  and  generosity  in  others,  though  nothing 
but  self-conceit  and  malice  are  needed  to  discover  or 
to  imagine  faults.  It  is  much  easier  for  an  ill-natured 
man  than  for  a  good-natured  man  to  be  smart  and 
witty. — Sharp. 

Education  at  Botany  Bay. — Sydney  Smith,  in 
enforcing  the  necessity  of  educating  the  children  of 
the  convicts  at  Botany  Bay,  humorously  remarks, 
"  Nothing  but  the  earliest  attention  to  the  habits  of 
children  can  restrain  the  erratic  finger  from  the  con- 
tiguous scrip,  or  prevent  the  hereditary  tendency  to 
larcenous  abstraction." 

Action  Essential  to  Happiness. — Indolence  is  a 
delightful  but  distressing  state;  we  must  be  doing 
something  to  be  happy.  Action  is  no  less  necessary 
than  thought  to  the  instinctive  tendencies  of  the 
human  frame. — Hazlitt. 

Selwyn  and  Fox. — When  Fox  was  boasting  of 
having  prevailed  on  the  French  Court  to  give  up 
the  gum  trade,  Selwyn  said,  "As  you  have  per- 
mitted the  French  to  draw  your  teeth,  they  would 
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be  fools,  indeed,  to  quarrel  with  you  about  your 
gums." 

A  Cause  for  "Wondek. — It  is  said  of  the  Marquis 
of  Townsend,  that  when  young  and  engaged  in  bat- 
tle, he  saw  a  drummer  at  his  side  killed  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  which  scattered  his  brains  in  every  direction. 
His  eyes  were  at  once  fixed  on  the  ghastly  object, 
which  seemed  to  engross  his  thoughts.  A  superior 
officer  observing  him,  supposed  he  was  intimidated 
at  the  sight,  and  addressed  him  in  a  manner  to  cheer 
his  spirits.  "  0,"  said  the  young  Marquis,  "  I  am  not 
frightened — I  am  puzzled  to  make  out  how  any  man 
with  such  a  quantity  of  brains  ever  came  to  be  here!" 

Hoaxing  Learned  Bodies. — The  broadest  and  most 
laughable  attempt  of  this  kind  we  ever  heard  of  is 
related  of  the  venerable  Judge  Breckenridge,  the 
elder.  The  Judge,  it  seems,  had  a  mortal  antipathy 
to  philosophical  societies,  which  was  the  more  re- 
markable from  his  heing  a  scientific  and  well-read 
man.  But  he  at  length  explained  the  mystery,  by 
stating  that  ho  had  been  rejected  by  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  candidate 
for  membership,  in  revenge  for  a  democratic  vote  he 
had  given  in  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  against 
what  was  termed  the  "province  money."  And  he 
resolved  to  be  revenged  in  return.  He  not  only 
wrote  his  satirical  work,  called  Modern  Chivalry,  but 
he  palmed  oflf  upon  that  body  some  most  ridicu- 
lous deceptions.  Among  other  things,  he  took  his 
grandmother's  fan,  and  having  ingeniously  twisted, 
gummed,  and  painted,  and  prepared  it,  sent  it  to  the 


Society  as  a  wing  of  a  bat.  Matthew  Carey  says, 
"  It  was  received  with  due  solemnity,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  donor.  A  debate  arose  as 
to  the  species  of  bat  to  which  it  belonged — and  a 
committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  the  wing  of  a  Madagascar  or  Canada  bat.  The 
committee  sat  three  weeks,  and,  after  consulting  Buf- 
fon's  Natural  History  and  Goldsmith's  Animated  Na- 
ture, they  reported  that  it  must  have  belonged  to  a 
Madagascar  bat.  It  was  pronounced  the  greatest 
curiosity  in  the  Museum,  except  a  large  sheet  of 
brown  paper,  which  he  hung  in  the  chimney  and 
disguised  with  soot  and  dirt,  and  palmed  upon  the 
Society  as  part  of  a  Brahmin's  shirt!" 

Hood  on  the  Water-cube. — The  late  Thomas 
Hood,  in  closing'  a  review  of  Claridge  on  Hydro- 
pathy, says:  "  It  was  our  intention  to  have  quoted 
a  case  of  fever  which  was  got  under  in  the  way  Mr. 
Braidwood  would  have  quenched  an  inflammation  in 
a  house.  But  our  limits  forbid.  In  the  mean  time 
it  has  been  our  good  fortune,  since  reading  Claridge, 
to  see  a  sick  drake  avail  himself  of  the  water-ciire, 
at  the  dispensary  in  St.  James's  Park.  First,  in 
waddling  in,  he  took  a  Fass-bad,  then  he  took  a 
Sitz-bad,  and  then,  turning  his  curly  tail  up  into 
the  air,  he  took  a  Kopf-bad.  Lastly,  he  rose  nearly 
upright  on  his  latter  end,  and  made  such  a  tri- 
umphant flapping  with  his  wings  that  we  almost 
expected  he  was  going  to  shout,  '  Preisnitz  forever!' 
But  no  such  thing.  He  only  cried,  '  Quack,  quack, 
quack.' " 


ttms,  f itnar2t  ^tUwtifxt,  aitly  %tlxfxGU^. 


Cuban  Cigars  and  Manners. — Col.  Fuller,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  the  Mirror,  thus  speaks  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  cigars,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  touch 
at  Cuban  manners: 

"  The  number  of  cigars  manufactured  in  Cuba  baf- 
fles statistics.  It  would  require  the  figurative  pen  of 
the  editor  of  '  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine '  to  find 
the  bottom  line  of  such  'high  numbers.'  Cabarga 
makes  3,000,000  of  cigars  a  year,  taking  great  pains 
in  finishing  them.  There  are  other  establishments 
rolling  out  from  5,000,000  to  7,000,000.  And,  not- 
withstanding a  full  tobacco  crop  this  year,  cigars  have 
risen  in  price,  within  the  last  three  weeks,  from  three 
to  five  dollars  a  thousand.  The  cigars  are  made  in 
the  city,  chiefly  by  men  and  boys,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  art  in  the  manipulation  of  a  good  cigar. 
Much  depends  on  laying  the  grain  of  the  leaf  the 
right  way. 

"  There  is  a  cheaper  kind  of  cigars,  although  equal 
in  quality,  made  by  women  in  the  country,  who  roll 
them  on  their  naked  knees,  which  some  rank  old 
smokers  prefer  to  any  other.  Almost  every  body 
smokes  in  Cuba,  except  ladies  of  the  premiere  gvalite, 
who  never  indulge  in  the  habit  publicly.  But  the 
streets,  and  houses,  and  railcars  are  full  of  smokers; 
and  even  the  little  four-year  old  darkies  will  watch 
a  group  of  smokers,  to  pick  up  and  puff*  the  *  old 
sogers'  thrown  at  their  feet.    In  excepting  the  best- 


bred  Cuban  ladies  from  the  universal  habit,  I  am 
sorry  to  remark  that  many  of  them  are  guilty  of  im- 
proprieties still  more  disgusting.  I  have  more  than 
once  sat  gazing  at  some  fair  and  faultless  senorita, 
whose  long,  languid  eyelashes  vailed  the  latent  fire 
of  the  largest  and  blackest  pair  of  eyes,  when  sud- 
denly she  has  dispelled  the  enchantment,  and,  as  Mrs. 
Partington  says,  made  my  '  gorge  rise '  by  spitting  on 
the  floor!  They  are  also  in  the  habit  of  eating  rice 
and  green  |feas  with  Mives!" 

The  Scriptures  in  the  Irish  Language,  says  the 
Englishwoman's  Magazine,  have  been,  and  are,  the 
grand  means  of  enabling  the  devoted  Christian  teach- 
ers who  labor  there,  "to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  the  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind." 
Numbers  in  that,  till  lately,  benighted  region  have 
cast  ofi',  and  are  daily  casting  off,  the  yoke  of  Rome; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  want,  and  oppression,  and  per- 
secution, are  holding  fast  their  Scriptural  faith,  and 
adorning  it  by  a  consistent  course  of  Christian  con- 
duct. The  truth  of  the  statements  promulgated  to 
this  effect,  does  not  rest  merely  upon  the  representa- 
tions of  the  zealous  agents  in  the  remarkable  scenes 
described,  but  is  admitted  and  deplored  by  the  Rom- 
ish authorities  themselves;  and,  among  others,  with 
sufficient  distinctness  by  Dr.  M'Halc,  who  in  a  recently 
published  "pastoral,"  thus  alludes  to  the  "wolves" 
who  have  of  late  made  havoc  among  the  Romish 
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flocks  in  "  tho  remote  pariBhes  of  Connomara."  "  Is 
it  meant,  then,"  he  writes,  "  to  relax  tl»c  excrtioriH  hy 
•which  the  wolves  have  been  kci)t  aloof  in  a  great 
portion  of  the  dioceso?  ...  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  meant  to  erifiid  ami  siretujthen,  our  defenwH',  and  if 
there  be  a  spot  more  nuked  and  exposed  to  acr(,'rcs- 
sion  than  another,  there  to  concentrate  and  array 
those  spiritual  forces  by  wliioh  the  utter  discomfiture 
of  the  seducers  of  the  people  may  be  secured." 

Parley's  Cabinet  Library. — "We  observe  that 
this  popular  and  really  valuable  series  is  published 
in  twenty  volumes,  with  five  hundred  illustrations, 
by  George  C.  Eand,  Esq.,  the  enterprising  publisher 
of  Zion's  Herald.  "  Parley''  has  become  a"  liousehold 
word  "  for  the  nation,  and  in  it  that  of  S.  G.  Goodrich 
is  almost  lost.  No  author  ha-s  succeeded  better  in  an 
attempt  to  make  "  nsfful  subjects  attractixey  This 
series  furnishes  an  admirable  antidote  to  the  "  yellow- 
covered  literature"  which  floods  the  country.  IVe 
bespeak  for  our  estimable  brother  Eand  the  favor  of 
the  public  in  this  enterprise. 

Eeligious  Statistics  of  Colleges. — The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  in  several 
of  the  eastern  colleges,  and  also  the  number  of  pro- 
fessors, and  the  number  preparing  for  the  ministry: 

Students.  Profetson.  l^Iinisters. 

Bo  wdoin  College 152 37 

VVatterville  College 89 46 18 

University  of  Termont 123 30 25 

Middlebnry  College 60 25 10 

Williams  College 20T 106 71 

Amherst  College 187 113 77 

Harvard  University 319 30 

Brown  University 243 80 35 

Yale  College 446 148 70 

VVesleyan  University 103 78 30 

Union  College 205 49 35 

Madison  University 206 154 139 

Ratgers  College 79 21 18 

Total 2,419 917 528 

In  these  colleges  there  have  been  sixty-nine  hope- 
ful conversions  during  the  past  year. 

Methodism  in  the  World. — The  following  table 
comprises  the  latest  and  most  authentic  information 
concerning  the  condition  of  Methodism  in  the  world. 
The  first  column  represents,  as  near  as  may  be,  the 
number  of  years  each  Church  has  existed^: 

Yrs.  Tr.lhr.X.!Pr.      Mem. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection,  (Eng.,  etc.) 110.. .l,7W«.lt,(»0.... 421,035 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  (U.  S.,  etc.) 77.. .4,3%..  5,719.. ..723,664 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,(U.  S.,  etc.)..     8.. .1,700..  3,955.. ..514,601 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  (Ene.,  etc.) 33...    560..  9,350.... 109,984 

Methodist  Protestant  Church,  (U.  S.,  etc.) 24...    807..      747„..  6S,000 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  Canada 25...    205..  ....  27,585 

Wesleyan  Methodists,  (U.  S.,  etc.) 11...      96 22,416 

UniUd  Brethren  in  Christ,  or  Ger.  Meth.,  (TJ.  S.)..  64...    254 67,000 

New  Connecti.m  Methodists,  (Eng.,  etc.) 57...      93..      882....  21,309 

Bethel  Methodist  Episcopal  Church— Col.,  (U.  S.).  20...    124..      444....  22,000 

Zion  Methodist  Episcopal  Church— Col.,  (U.  S.)...  18...      69 4,746 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada 18...    130..      !(»....    8,822 

Various  other  Methodists. 900..  ....  25,000 

Grand  total 10,409 .  .33,202 . 2,036,162 

CHrucH  Mrsic  in  Vienna. — At  Vienna,  musical 
masses  are  every  Sunday  performed  with  orchestral 
accompaniments.  The  mass  is  preceded  by  a  sermon, 
during  wbich  the  performers  are  engaged  in  tuning 
their  instmments;  but  should  they  not  stand  in  need 
of  this  operation,  the  mxisicians  amuse  themselves 
by  preluding  on  them  in  order  to  satisfy  any  doubts 


that  may  have  ariHcn  in  their  mindg  as  to  whether 

they  might  not  Imve  been  during  the  night  deprived 
of  the  power  of  Hcnding  forth  sounds.  Tho  longer 
tho  ftcrmon  the  more  noiHy  the  process  of  tuning,  and 
during  nuiRs  tlieir  attention  t^j  the  ceremony  is  on  a 
par  with  that  they  bc«towcd  on  the  foregoing  dis- 
course. And  tliose  worthy  scions  of  art  have  no  sooner 
concluded  tlieir  oj)crations  in  one  church,  than  they 
rush  off  to  jKirforni  the  same  duties  in  another. 

Conditions  of  ComirNioN  with  Eversow. — A 
Boutliern  contributor  eulogizing  Emerson  in  the  New 
York  Times  says:  "  If  you  wish  to  secure  an  audi- 
ence-privilege, you  must  lay  aside  all  your  inlieritod 
notions — all  your  infantile  catechisms — yonr  Watts's 
songs — your  Westminster  and  Saybrook  Confessions — 
your  Scotch  Covenant,  Thirty-nine  Arti' "  ^"  ne 
creed — Quaker  hat  and  Puritan  face — Meth'  ns 

and  Bunyan  dreams.  Achieving  this  victory  over 
yourself,  you  will  come  into  substantial  relations  with 
Emerson;  and  as  you  will  be  required  to  submit  to 
no  creed,  accept  no  faith,  and  x>lodge  yourself  by  no 
sacrament,  you  can  appropriate  as  much  as  yon  like, 
and  reject  whatever  is  unworthy  or  unpalatable." 
Eather  expensive,  we  think. 

Hope  foe  France. — Methodism  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing headway  in  France  in  spite  of  the  many  obsta- 
cles it  has  to  encounter.  In  the  French  Wcsleyan 
conference  there  are  nineteen  traveling  preachers, 
thirty-four  local  preachers,  five  catechjsts  or  evan- 
gelists, eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  Church 
members,  and  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-two  scholars 
in  the  schools  receiving  religious  instruction.  Eev. 
Charles  Cook,  the  President  of  the  conference,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  "VVesleyan  Uni- 
versity a  few  years  since,  and  has  for  some  time  been 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal.  He  has  been  laboring  in  France  as  a 
missionary  for  more  than  thirty-five  years,  and  is  just 
now  beginning  to  realize  the  fruit  of  his  long  and 
laborious  toil. 

Lithogbaphic  Likeness  of  Eev.  W.  H.  Eapeb. — 
Mr.  Greorge  Van  Name,  a  young  and  promising  art- 
ist in  this  city,  has  prepared  a  lithographic  likeness 
of  the  Eev.  W.  H.  Eaper.  It  is  pronounced  an  ex- 
cellent likeness,  and  is  handsomely  executed.  It 
will,  no  doubt,  be  welcomed  by  thousands  who  have 
been  blessed  through  his  ministry,  and  by  hundreds  of 
others  who  know  him  only  as  one  of  the  noblest  of 
the  noble  host  comprising  the  '•  Methodistic  Company 
of  the  "Western  Hemisphere." 

Abbott  on  Napoleon. — J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  in  Ms 
laudatory  Mstory  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  says,  "  It 
was  written  in  the  book  of  divine  decrees  that  Na- 
poleon must  rise  and  fall.  Human  energy  and  wis- 
dom could  not  have  averted  his  final  discomfiture. 
Had  Napoleon  reigned  the  sovereign  of  tiie  nobles, 
not  of  the  people ;  the  defender  of  privilege,  not  the 
advocate  of  equality,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  dis- 
armed the  hostility  of  despots."  Has  Mr.  Abbott 
had  the  reading  of  "the  book  of  divine  decrees?'' 
Napoleon,  the  "defender  oi  privilege,^  "the  advo- 
cate of  equality!"  Shame  on  the  American  that  can  so 
pervert  history  and  so  adulate  despotism!  "We  regret 
that  so  graphic  and  readable  a  series  of  Napoleonics, 
as  those  now  appearing  in  Harpor,  are  marred  "by 
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such  fulsome  adulation,  and  such  constant  straining 
to  justify  one  of  "the  greatest  robbers  that  ever 
lived." 

Mr.  Eossiteb's  Jeremiah. — Mr.  Eossiter,  we  learn, 
has  painted  a  large  picture  representing  Jeremiah 
"rehearsing  a  lamentation."  "We  have  not  seen  this 
painting;  but  the  artist  is  said  to  have  "  grouped  to- 
gether all  the  personages  who  might  be  imagined 
present  by  the  river  of  Babylon,  when  the  children 
of  Israel  sat  down  and  wept  over  their  captivity." 
Did  Jeremiah  ever  "rehearse  lamentations"  by  the 
river  of  Babylon?    Was  he  ever  in  Babylon? 

The  Great  Southern  Secession,  by  Dr.  El- 
liott.— This  long-expected  history  is  now  nearly 
completed,  and  will  soon  be  published.  It  is  a  very 
full  and  elaborate  work,  and  will  be  a  monument 
to  the  patient  research  and  laborious  diligence  of  its 
author.  The  opinions  of  the  author  upon  some  points 
in  the  controversy  will  not  probably  be  indorsed  by 
all — such  a  thing  could  not  be  expected;  but  we  are 
satisfied  that  all  must  concede  to  his  historical  accu- 
racy, and  to  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  executed 
the  delicate  task  committed  to  him  by  the  General 
conference  of  1848. 

Books  Published  in  France. — During  the  year 
1852  there  were  published  in  France  8,261  original 
works — 4,321  of  which  were  published  in  Paris,  3,925 
in  the  provinces,  and  15  in  Algeria. 

Thermascope, — An  instrument  has  been  invented 
by  Dr.  Spurgin,  of  London,  to  measure  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  human  body. 

The  Alexandrian  Library. — Some  ruins  have 
lately  been  discovered  in  Alexandria,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  relics  of  the  celebrated  "Alexan- 
drian Library." 

The  Great  Comet. — Mr.  Hind,  the  celebrated  as- 
tronomer, has  published  his  calculation  upon  the 
expected  Great  Comet.  It  is  expected  to  reach  its 
perihelion,  unless  perturbing  causes  retard  or  accel- 
erate its  motions,  August  2, 1858. 

6eibold'b  "Work  on  Japan. — This  is  said  to  be 
the  most  authentic  and  complete  work  ever  pub- 
lished concerning  Japan.  Its  author,  an  eminent 
German  savan,  resided  a  long  time  in  that  terra 
incognita. 

The  Stage  and  the  Pulpit  in  Papal  Europe. — 
A  European  correspondent  says,  "  The  prejudice 
against  the  stage,  as  a  profession,  is  unaccounta- 
ble, unless  it  be  for  the  reason  that  the  pulpit  and 
rostrum  have  so  many  comedians  in  Europe,  that 
they  are  jealous  of  the  regular  drama,  and  degrade 
their  rivals  for  public  applause.  For  surely  it  is  as 
thorough  a  game  of  personal  show-off,  of  gold,  gimp, 
silk  and  purple,  of  star  and  stock  actors,  of  knee- 
bendings,  hand-liftings,  incense,  grease,  powder,  puff, 
strut,  Bword-exercise,  hired  singing,  melodramatic 
bosh,  and  concatenated  swindle-gag  in  the  one  as 
the  other." 

Book-Makino  in  the  United  States. — ^During 
the  year  1852  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  works 
were  issued  by  the  publishers  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these,  twenty-five  were  translations,  two  hundred 
and  forty-nine  were  reprints  of  English  publications, 
and  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  were  original  works. 


Five  hundred  and  seven  were  published  in  New 
York,  where  sixty-nine  houses  are  engaged  more  or 
less  in  the  publishing  business.  In  Boston  there  are 
twenty-seven— in  Philadelphia  twenty-six. 

Harvard  University,  through  its  Board  of  Over- 
seers, has  uttered  its  judgment  against  the  scheme 
of  "elective  studies"  which  some  educators  have 
been  endeavoring  to  introduce  into  the  college  syptem. 
This  report  of  the  Overseers  says,  that  "  the  experi- 
ments already  made  seem  to  prove  the  inexpediency 
of  making  any  more  considerable  part  of  the  aca- 
demic course  elective,  as  also  the  inexpediency  of 
attempting  a  great  enlargement  of  the  number  of  the 
regular  studies."  We  are  glad  to  see  this  expression, 
and  we  hope  it  will  meet  with  a  response  from  all 
the  leading  colleges  of  the  land,  and  that  a  scheme 
whose  inevitable  tendency  will  be  to  degrade  the 
standard  and  seriously  impair  the  whole  system  of 
collegiate  education,  will  receive  an  early  and  lasting 
quietus. 

African  Colonization,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
several  societies,  goes  on  bravely.  During  the  past 
year  seven  vessels  have  been  sent  out,  landing  upon 
the  shores  of  Africa  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  emi- 
grants. Of  these,  four  hundred  and  three  were  born 
free,  thirty-eight  purchased  their  freedom,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  were  freed  by  their  owners. 

Southern  Methodist  Periodicals. — The  Nash- 
ville Christian  Advocate,  after  speaking  of  three  of 
their  periodicals — namely.  The  Methodist  Expositor? 
The  Methodist  Monthly,  and  the  Southern  Methodist 
Pulpit — administers  some  sound  and  wholesome  ad- 
vice about  the  multiplication  of  periodicals,  and 
closes  by  saying,  "  We  now  venture  the  prediction, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  Southern 
Book  Concern,  for  the  four  years  transpiring  from 
1850  to  1854,  will  be  exhausted  in  paying  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  those  sad  experiments  which  have 
already  been  made." 

Methodism  in  Indiana. — We  presume  that  Meth- 
odism has  a  stronger  position,  compared  with  the 
population,  in  the  state  of  Indiana  than  in  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.  The  following  are  the  Church 
statistics  for  the  state : 

North -Western  Indiana  conference 12,932 

North  Indiana  conference 16,590 

Sonth-Eastem  Indiana  conference 19,367 

Indiana  conference 25,214 

Total  Church  members  in  Indiana 74,105 

Senator  Whit  comb's  Library. — This  valuable  li- 
brary, of  some  4,500  volumes,  goes  to  the  Indiana 
Asbury  University.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisition. 
Would  that  more  of  our  literary  men  and  wealthy 
men  might  remember  our  literary  institutions  in  de- 
vising their  worldly  goods! 

AsTOR  Library. — The  Astor  Library  building  is 
located  in  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  city.  It  is  a 
solid,  magnificent  structure,  erected  at  an  expense  of 
about  $70,000.  About  $100,000  have  already  been 
expended  for  books,  and  the  library,  with  about  80,000 
volumes,  will  soon  be  opened  to  the  public.  The  will 
of  Mr.  Astor  provides  for  an  outlay  of  $120,500  at  the 
outset  for  books,  and  afterward  the  interest  of  $180,000 
to  meet  current  expenses  and  increase  the  collection. 
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Lossfno'h  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution.— This 

work,  wliicli  lias  for  a  long  time  been  issuing  in  num- 
bers, is  now  completed  in  two  volumes.  Its  full 
title  is,  "  The  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution; 
or,  Illustrutions,  by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  the  History, 
Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the 
War  of  Independence,"  and  conveys  only  a  true  idea 
of  what  these  two  volumes  contain.  We  have  no 
superlatives  applicable  to  the  case  that  would  exhibit 
an  overdrawn  picture  of  our  estimate  of  the  value 
of  this  great  national  household  book.  To  collect  its 
materials,  Mr.  Lossing  traveled  over  eight  thousand 
miles,  and  visited  all  the  localities  made  memorable 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  illustrations 
with  which  the  books  abound,  to  the  number  of  one 
thousand  and  ninety-five,  were  drawn  upon  the  spot 
by  Mr.  Lossing  himself,  who  seems  to  combine  the 
qualities  of  both  historian  and  artist.  As  wood- 
engravers,  Lossing  and  Barratt  stand  in  the  first 
rank  in  the  country,  and  these  are  among  the  most 
elegant  and  spirited  engravings  they  have  produced. 
The  portraits  of  ancient  men,  the  landscapes,  the 
houses,  forts,  battle-fields,  etc.,  that  peep  out  from 
these  pages  give  to  them  a  lively  and  attractive  ap- 
pearance. But  rich  as  the  work  is  in  its  illustrations, 
it  is  still  richer  in  its  historical  treasures.  Mr.  Loss- 
ing has  rescued  from  oblivion  almost  innumerable 
memorials  of  the  "  times  that  tried  men's  souls;"  he 
has  also  identified  localities  that  had  almost  passed 
recognition,  and,  by  his  faithful  illustrations,  placed 
them  beyond  the  possibility  of  again  ceasing  to  be 
recognized.  Never  was  a  work  of  moment  under- 
taken by  a  more  fitting  hand,  or  more  opportunely  as  to 
time.  Some  few  of  the  "  ancient  men  "  yet  remained 
to  aid  in  the  identification  of  these  localities,  and 
also  to  furnish  incidents  not  heretofore  recorded  in 
our  country's  history.  A  few  years  more,  and  their 
knowledge  would  have  been  buried  with  themselves 
in  the  grave.  But  just  at  the  critical  moment,  when 
it  was  about  to  disappear,  Mr.  Lossing  has  caught 
the  fading  beams  of  light,  and  daguerreotyped  these 
scenes  upon  his  country's  history.  The  following 
beautiful  extract  will  exhibit  the  spirit  with  which 
this  work  was  undertaken: 

•'  For  years  a  strong  desire  was  felt  to  embalm 
those  precious  things  of  one  cherished  household, 
that  they  might  be  preserved  for  the  admiration  of 
remote  posterity.  I  knew  that  the  genius  of  our 
people  was  the  reverse  of  antiquarian  reverence  for 
the  things  of  the  past;  but  the  glowing  future,  all 
sunlight  and  eminence,  absorbed  their  thoughts  and 
energies,  and  few  looked  back  to  the  twilight  and 
dim  valleys  of  the  past  through  which  they  had 
journeyed.  I  knew  that  the  invisible  fingers  of  de- 
cay, the  plow  of  agriculture,  and  the  behests  of 
Mammon,  unrestrained  in  their  operations  by  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  our  people,  would  soon  sweep 
away  every  tangible  vestige  of  the  Revolution,  and 
that  it  was  time  the  limner  was  abroad.  I  knew 
that,  like  stars  at  dawn  which  had  beamed  brightly 
through  a  long  night,  the  old  men  were  fast  fading 


away,  and  that  relics  associated  with  their  trials  and 
triumfdiH  would  soon  be  covered  up  forever.  Other 
men  far  more  competent  than  myself  to  use  the  pen 
and  pencil  appeared  indisposed  to  go  out  into  the 
apparently  shorn  and  unfruitful  field  upon  which  I 
looked  with  such  covetous  delight,  except  to  pick  up 
a  grain  here  and  there  for  sjKjcial  i^reservation.  I 
knew  that  the  vigorous  reapers  who  had  gornered 
the  products  of  that  broad  field,  must  have  let  fall 
from  their  full  hands  many  a  precious  ear  loaded 
with  choice  grain,  and  I  resolved  to  go  out  as  a 
gleaner,  carefully  gathering  up  what  had  been  left. 
Like  the  servants  of  Boaz,  when  Ruth  followed  the 
reapers,  they  seem  to  have  let  fall  also  some  of  the 
handfuh  of  purpose  for  me,  that  I  might  glean  them; 
for  I  found  a  far  greater  abundance  than  hope  had 
promised.  I  have  gleaned  in  the  field  till  even,  and 
have  beat  out  what  I  have  gleaned,  and  here  is  my 
ephah  of  barley." 

A  most  successful  gleaner  has  Mr.  Lossing  been, 
and  rich  is  the  "ephah"  he  has  contributed  to  the 
granary  of  his  country's  history.  The  typography 
and  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  worthy  of 
the  world-renowned  establishment  from  which  it 
proceeds.  If  any  one  shall  imagine  that  eight  dol- 
lars is  too  high  a  price  for  this  work,  let  him  remem- 
ber that  he  is  not  only  purchasing  two  large,  splen- 
did volumes,  replete  with  historical  interest,  but  also 
eleven  Jiundred  engravings,  illustrating  the  prominent 
characters  and  scenes  in  his  country's  history,  and 
then  let  him  complain,  if  he  can.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.  Large  8vo.  Two  volumes.  Pp.  576 
and  931.    For  sale  by  H.  W.  Derby  <fe  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

A  Voice  to  the  Yoitkg,  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
lectures  by  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Patton.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  books  addressed  to  the  young — especially  to 
young  men — and  the  ready  reception  they  meet  from 
the  public,  are  among  the  encouraging  signs  of  the 
present  time.  The  topics  in  this  work  are  well  se- 
lected and  clearly  discussed.  Throughout  is  breathed 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  Christian  pastor  for  the 
safety  and  the  improvement  of  the  young  of  his 
flock.  The  work  has  reached  its  second  edition,  and 
is  really  worthy  a  wide  circulation.  It  will  do  good 
wherever  it  goes.  Auburn,  N.  Y.:  Derby  &  Miller. 
12mo.    213  pp.    60  cents. 

The  Lives  or  Bishops  Whatcoat,  M'Kendeee,  and 
Geoege.  By  Ret.  Benjamin  St.  James  Fry. — It  has 
long  been  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  scanty  materials 
for  a  memoir  of  Bishop  Whatcoat  existed.  All  the 
materials  that  could  be  gleaned,  and  many  more  than 
we  supposed  could  be  found,  have  been  carefully 
gathered  in  this  book.  The  biography  of  M'Kendree, 
and  also  that  of  Bishop  George,  is  quite  full.  The 
work  is  a  successful  effort  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
many  of  the  events  in  the  lives  of  those  holy  men 
who  are  identified  with  the  struggles  of  early  Meth- 
odism. We  give  this  volume  our  hearty  commenda- 
tion. New  York:  Carlton  &  Phillips.  ISmo.  450 
pp.    45  cents.     Cincinnati:  Swormstedt  &  Poe. 
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Rome:  its  Edifices  and  its  Feople. — This  book 
contains  a  graphic,  well-written  account  of  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Decline  of  the  "Eternal  City"— the 
Domestic  and  Social  Condition  of  the  Ancient  Ro- 
mans— their  Arts,  Literature,  Oratory,  and  Moral 
Condition — the  Pantheon,  the  Colosseum,  the  Baths, 
St.  Peter's,  the  Vatican,  the  Catacombs,  etc.,  ending 
with  a  dissertation  upon  the  Ultimate  Destiny  of 
Rome,  exhibiting  those  signs  which  assure  us  that  the 
cry  shall  yet  reverberate  through  heaven  and  earth, 
"Babylon  the  great  is  fallen!  is  fallen!"  We  are 
sorry  to  see  the  title-page  of  such  a  book,  and  from 
such  an  author,  marred  by  the  imprint  "Revised," 
which  appears  on  the  title-page  of  so  many  of  the 
Sunday  school  publications.  "We  remember,  how- 
ever, that,  without  our  knowledge  or  consent,  we  once 
appeared  as  the  "reviser"  of  a  volume;  but  we  ever 
regarded  that  as  an  offense  against  good  taste,  if  not 
an  act  of  positive  injustice  to  the  authors  concerned. 
New  York:  Carlton  &  Phillips.  Cincinnati:  Sworm- 
stedt  &  Poe.     12mo.     2Y2  pages.    YO  cents. 

Life  and  Memorials  of  Daniel  "Webster. — That 
capital  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Daily  Times  upon  the  great  American  states- 
man, have  been  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  in 
two  12mo.  volumes,  of  about  three  hundred  pages 
each,  and  are  now  included  in  the  "  Popular  Li- 
brary" published  by  that  house.  These  volumes  are 
not  a  hasty,  indiscriminate  collection,  thrown  to- 
gether merely  to  profit  by  the  public  sympathy  ex- 
cited by  the  sudden  death  of  "Webster;  but  they 
have  been  carefully  prepared,  and  contain,  unques- 
tionably, the  fullest  collection  of  data  relating  to 
his  life  and  character.  "When  we  first  saw  these 
memorials,  we  wondered  how  they  had  been  so  well 
prepared  in  so  short  a  time.  But  the  mystery  is 
solved  by  learning  the  fact,  that  they  had  been  for 
some  time  in  course  of  preparation,  and  by  one,  too, 
who  was  upon  intimate  and  confidential  relations 
with  the  subject  of  them.  "We  know  of  no  book  in 
which  the  life  and  character  of  Daniel  "Webster  may 
be  studied  to  better  advantage.  For  sale  by  Moore, 
Anderson  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.     50  cents  per  volume. 

Thrilling  Incidents  and  Narratives  for  Chris- 
tian Parents  and  their  Children.  £y  Eev.  A.  B. 
Belden. — This  book  contains  fifty  brief  sketches,  orig- 
inal and  selected,  embracing  a  wide  range  of  topics — 
such  as  Christian  Experience,  Infidelity,  Death-Bed 
Scenes,  Intemperance,  etc.  It  is  a  work  well  cal- 
culated to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  young.  Auburn: 
Derby  &  Miller.    12mo.     379  pages.     $1. 

Sir  John  Franklin  and  the  Arctic  Region. — 
This  volume  contains  a  succinct  account  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  discoveries  in  the  Arctic  regions  during 
the  present  century,  including  the  voyages  of  Captain 
Ross  in  1S18;  of  Buchan  and  Franklin  in  the  same 
year  to  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen;  Franklin's  first 
land  expedition  in  1819-21;  Parry's  first  and  second 
voyages  in  1S19-23;  Clavering's  voyage  to  Spitz- 
bergen and  Greenland  in  1823;  Lyon's  voyage  in  the 
Griper  in  1824;  Parry's  third  voyage  same  year; 
Franklin's  second  expedition  in  1S25-G;  Buchcy's 
voyage  in  1826-8;  Parry's  fourth  or  Polar  voyage 
in  1827;  Ross's  second  voyage  in  1829-33;  Captain 
Back's  land  journey  in  1833-5,  and  also  his  voyage 


up  Hudson's  Strait  in  1836;  Dease  and  Simpson's  dis- 
coveries; Dr.  John  Rae's  land  expedition  in  1846-7; 
Franklin's  last  expedition  in  1845-51;  Ross's  voyage 
in  the  Enterprise  and  Investigator  in  1848-9;  that  of 
Saunders  in  the  North  Star  in  1849;  together  with  an 
account  of  no  less  than  six  expeditions,  including 
that  of  Henry  Grinnell  from  the  United  States,  that 
have  been  sent  out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
This  outline  will  indicate  the  activity  with  which 
the  exploration  of  the  Arctic  regions  has  been  prose- 
cuted during  the  present  century,  and  also  the  valu- 
able and  interesting  matter  contained  in  this  volume. 
We  are  glad  the  enterprising  publishers  have  given 
this  work  to  the  American  public,  and  especially 
that  they  have  appended  to  their  edition  an  excel- 
lent sketch  of  the  American  Expedition,  in  which 
respect  the  English  edition  was  altogether  at  fault. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.:  Derby  &  Miller.  12mo.  396  pages. 
$1.25. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, edited  hj  Frnfessc/r  SJiedd^  are  forthcoming 
in  seven  octavo  volumes,  from  the  press  of  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York.  Volumes  I  and  II  have 
been  received.  The  first  contains  "  Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion" and  "  Statesman's  Manual."  The  second  con- 
tains "  The  Friend:  a  series  of  Essays  to  aid  in  the 
formation  of  fixed  principles  in  Politics,  Morals 
and  Religion."  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  the 
works  of  Coleridge  to  require  notice  as  to  matter, 
style,  etc.,  for  the  information  of  the  public.  They 
have  long  since  been  assigned  a  permanent  place 
among  the  classic  productions  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. But  the  Harpers  are  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  American  public  for  the  splendid  edition  they 
are  getting  up.  In  the  first  volume  we  have  an 
extended  and  well- written  general  introduction  upon 
the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  writings  of  Coleridge, 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Shedd;  and  also  the  com- 
prehensive and  eloquent  essay  of  Dr.  Marsh,  which 
was  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  "  Aids"  some  years 
since,  and  at  that  time  attracted  much  attention. 
This  must  be  the  standard  edition  for  the  country. 
For  sale  by  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

The  Methodist  Preacher,  containing  twenty- 
eight  sermons,  on  doctrinal  and  practical  subjects,  by 
Bishop  Hedding,  Drs.  Bangs,  Fisk,  Lcvings,  Sand- 
ford,  Durbin,  Spicer,  etc.  These  names  of  the  au- 
thors are  a  sulUcient  guarantee  of  the  excellence 
of  its  contents.  If  one  sermon — that  of  Mr.  Sunder- 
land— could  have  been  omitted,  and  the  editor  had 
not  fallen  into  the  strange  blunder  of  titling  plain 
Bishop  Hedding  "  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,"  we 
should  have  pronounced  the  work  "  perfect."  But 
this  last  thing  will  not  do;  really,  brother  Holmes, 
it  will  not.  Auburn:  Derby  &  Miller.  Svo.  392 
pages.    $1. 

The  Queens  of  Scotland.  By  Mhs  Striclcland. — 
The  third  volume  of  this  scries  has  been  received. 
It  is  devoted  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Few  histor- 
ical women  in  any  sphere  excite  deeper  or  more 
romantic  interest.  Her  wonderful  beauty,  her  su- 
perior genius,  and  her  melancholy  fate,  all  combine 
to  touch  the  cords  of  sympathy.  She  was  the  Queen 
of  Scotland  in  her  own  right.  Queen  of  France  by 
marriage,  and  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  England, 
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and  yet  died  upon  tlie  HciifTold,  a  nmrtyr  to  the  per- 
Honiil  and  political  jealousy  of  Kli/.abeth.  Here  truly 
are  all  the  elcmentH  of  draniatie  liititory;  and  if  any 
thinj?  more  be  wanted,  it  in  found  in  the  myBterica 
that  envelop  certain  portions  of  her  history  and  cer- 
tain (jue.stion.s  that  relate  to  lier  character.  Miss 
Strickland  defends  licr  character  from  the  aspersions 
cast  upon  it  by  Mignot  and  others  in  a  spirited  and 
able  manner.  The  book  is  one  that  will  be  read  with 
great  interest.  One  volume  more,  we  believe,  com- 
pletes the  series  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  12mo.  330  pages.  $1. 
For  sale  by  II.  W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

TnE  Successful  Merchant:  STcetolus  of  the  Life 
if  Samxiel  Blodget. — This  work  we  have  before  no- 
ticed. It  was  first  published  by  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  and  has  since  been  issued  by  D.  Applcton 
cfe  Co.,  a  copy  of  whose  edition  is  now  on  our  table. 
It  is  a  neat  12mo.,  of  335  pages,  and  sold  for  seventy- 
five  cents,  by  Moore,  Anderson  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  It 
is  a  book  for  young  men  to  study,  and  deserves  a 
wide  circulation.  Wc  are  glad  that  it  is  again  re- 
published in  this  country,  as  it  will  now  go  out  into 
new  channels  of  usefulness. 

Missions  in  the  Tonga  and  Feejee  Islands. — 
The  venerable  author  of  this  book — Eev.  Walter 
Lowry — commenced  his  missionary  career  in  1817, 
and  has,  therefore,  been  conversant  with  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  missionary  work  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Wesleyan 
mission  in  the  Friendly  Islands  in  1822,  and  subse- 
quently the  General  Superintendent  of  Wesleyan 
missions  in  New  Zealand.  At  the  request  of  the 
society,  he  revisited  the  Feejee  and  Tonga  Islands  in 
1847,  and  this  volume  contains  the  narrative  of  that 
visit,  interspersed  with  graphic  delineation  of  histor- 
ical reminiscences,  and  also  scenes  and  incidents  in 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity  in  these  former 
abodes  of  darkness.  We  have  rarely  read  a  more 
thrilling  record  of  the  power  and  success  of  the 
Gospel  than  that  which  these  pages  exhibit.  It  must 
warm  the  heart  and  inspire  the  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tian. Wherever  this  volume  is  read  it  will  kindle 
a  new  interest  in  the  missionary  cause.  It  is  accom- 
panied with  an  excellent  map  of  the  Feejee  and 
Friendly  groups,  and  also  illustrated  by  several  wood- 
cuts. New  York:  Carlton  &  Phillips.  12mo.  499 
pages.    80  cents. 

Positive  Theology.  By  Bev.  Ashury  Lowrey,  A. 
M. — This  volume  has  evidently  been  prepared  with 
much  study  and  care.  Having  sought,  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  best  authors — such  as  Pearson,  Dwight, 
Watson,  etc. — to  gather  materials  and  suggestions 
with  reference  to  method,  the  author  has  digested, 
methodized,  and  condensed,  till  he  has  presented  in 
a  series  of  twenty-two  dissertations  an  outline  view 
of  a  general  system  of  theology.  The  principles  are 
clearly  stated  and  earnestly  reasoned.  Printed  for 
the  author  by  Swormstedt  &  Poe,  and  on  sale  at 
the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  at  seventy-five  cents. 
12mo, 

The  Morning  and  Night  Watches,  Tyy  the  Author 
of  ike'-'-  Faithful  Promiser^^''  is  designed  to  enkindle 
the  spirit  and  direct  the  exercise  of  devotion.  In 
the  "morning  watches"  there  are  thirty-one  peti- 


tions, each  having  H^ccial  reference  to  Bomo  one  sub- 
ject, such  as  "the  pardon  of  sin,"  "the  renewal  of 
the  heart,"  etc.;  wliile  tlie  "night  watches"  contain 
a  HcricB  of  thirty-one  evening  meditations.  The»o 
petitions  and  meditationn  are  written  with  great  sim- 
plicity and  beauty  of  style.  We  do  not  know  of  a 
more  excellent  companion.  New  York:  Carter  & 
Brothers.  12mo.  180  pages.  75  cents.  For  Bale  by 
Moore,  Anderson  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Parables  of  Si'niNO,  l/y  GavBuen,  traiulated  frfjm 
the  French  l/y  Ret.  P.  Jierry,  is  the  title  of  two  dis- 
courses upon  the  re<jem.rat)(m  (f  lite  hwiI  and  tltA  re- 
generation <f  tlie  hfdy^  illustrated  by  parables  drawn 
from  tlic  season  of  spring.  It  was  a  beantiful  con- 
ception of  the  author  that  led  to  these  discourBes, 
and  the  design  is  carried  out  with  great  delicacy  and 
beauty.  New  York:  Carter  &  Brothers.  16mo.  103 
pages.    40  cents. 

Living  to  Christ:  a  Mother'' e  Memorial  of  a  De- 
parted Daughter.  With  an  Jntrrducti(m,  by  Asa  D. 
Smith,  D.D.  New  Yf/rh:  Carter  d;  Brothers.  \Cymo. 
203  pages.  50  cents. — Here  is  a  pleasing  memorial  of 
early  piety  and  of  early  triumph  over  death — a  book 
that  will  not  only  instruct  the  young,  but  will  awaken 
useful  suggestions  in  the  breasts  of  those  to  whom 
has  been  committed  the  moral  and  religious  training 
of  the  young. 

Lives  of  the  Three  Mrs.  Judsons:  containing 
Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Judsr/n  and  Mrs.  Sarah  B. 
Judstm',  also^  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Mrs.  Fmily  C. 
Judson.  By  Arabella  W.  Stewart.  Auburn:  Derby 
($;  Miller,  limo.  356  pages.  $1. — We  know  of  no 
more  thrilling  passages  in  missionary  history,  nor 
any  action  embodying  in  a  higher  degree  the  morally 
sublime,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  the  first 
Mrs.  Judson.  We  have  never  looked  over  her  his- 
tory without  a  feeling  of  sadness,  that  so  heroic  a 
missionary  should  fall  just  at  the  moment  when  her 
severest  toils  and  trials  seemed  about  to  terminate. 
The  labors  of  Dr.  Judson  extend  over  so  wide  a 
space,  and  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  great 
missionary  movement  of  the  age,  that  whatever  is 
connected  with  his  history  can  not  be  devoid  of 
interest  to  the  Christian  public;  but  the  biography 
of  one  of  his  three  wives  possesses  an  interest  in 
itself  that  entitles  it  to  claim  public  consideration. 
The  task  assumed  by  the  fair  author  of  this  book 
has  been  faithfully  and  happily  executed.  It  is  a 
record  of  woman's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
and  as  such  we  recommend  it. 

Life  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  By  C.  P.  Head- 
ley.  Auburn:  Derby  dt  Miller.  12mo.  378  pages. 
$1. — Mr.  Headley  writes  with  an  intensity  of  style, 
and  gives  to  all  his  pictures  a  peculiar  and  lifelike 
vividness,  so  that  he  rarely  fails  to  arrest  and  hold  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  The  interesting,  romantic, 
tragic  events  in  the  life  of  Josephine,  the  first  wife 
of  Napoleon,  furnished  a  fit  sxabject  for  his  pen.  The 
elements  of  her  biography  have  been  gathered  with 
great  care,  and  blended  with  remarkable  good  taste 
and  judgment  by  the  author.  We  would  like  to 
transfer  to  our  columns  some  of  the  gems  which 
sparkle  here  and  there  along  the  pages  of  the  vol- 
ume; but  our  space  will  not  admit  of  doing  our 
readers  this  pleasure  now. 
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Littell's  Livrsa  Age. — Numbers  458,  459,  460, 
and  461  have  been  received.  They  are,  as  usual, 
freighted  with  the  choicest  selections  from  the  foreign 
and  domestic  literature  of  the  day.  Among  the  arti- 
cles of  mark  may  be  mentioned  a  passage  at  arms 
between  the  New  York  Recorder  and  the  Literary 
World,  touching  some  of  the  subjects  of  Thackeray's 
Lectures;  an  able  article  on  Theodore  Parker  and  his 
supporters,  from  the  Boston  Traveler;  and  Modern 
French  Infidelity.  For  sale  by  R.  Post  &  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, at  123^  cents  per  number. 

Blackwood, /or  February,  contains  eight  leading 
articles;  namely.  The  Garden,  Lady  Lee's  Widow- 
hood— Part  II,  Supplementary  Chapters  to  the  His- 
tory of  John  Bull,  A  Glimpse  into  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  The  Romance  of  Mairwara,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Commission  Report,  Palissy  the  Potter,  and 
Income-Tax  Reform. 

From  "  The  Garden  "  we  clip  the  following  interest- 
ing paragraph:  "  It  is  beyond  mortal  endurance  to  be 
told,  as  we  are  continually  told,  by  certain  sapient 
economists,  that  they  do  not  care  for  a  garden,  and 
do  not  possess  one,  because  they  find  it  cheaper  to 
buy  their  fruits  and  vegetables.  Who  doubts  it? 
The  pleasures  of  gardening  depend  not  upon  eco- 
nomic considerations.  The  fascination  is  in  the  very 
arts  of  cultivation — in  the  very  growing  of  your  own 
fruit  and  flowers.  Is  there  no  pleasure  in  tending 
flowers,  and  watching  their  opening  blossoms — in 
nursing  the  sickly,  and  rejoicing  over  the  strong— in 
culling  a  well-chosen  bouquet  for  the  adornment  of 
your  cara  sposa?  Is  there  no  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  send  well-ripened  grapes  or  peaches  to  a  sick 
neighbor  who  has  them  not — in  bestowing  a  capfull 
of  rosy-cheeked  apples  on  a.  rosy-cheeked  boy — in 
inviting  the  children  of  the  village  to  partake  of 
your  gooseberries — in  sending,  at  the  close  of  a  severe 
winter,  a  hundred  cauliflower  plants  to  the  minister 
of  the  parish?    Is  there  no  pleasure  in  exchanging 


rare  flowers — in  getting  and  giving  floral  gifts?  Does 
your  heart  not  leap  up  when  the  first  snowdrop — bold 
chider  of  lingering  winter,  and  adventurous  invader 
of  his  icy  reign — shows  its  welcome  face  on  the  green? 
Is  there  no  transport  when  the  seedling  holyhock 
bursts  on  your  astonished  vision  in  unexpected  beauty? 
Thousands  there  are  who  are  doomed  by  dire  neces- 
sity never  to  have  a  garden  of  their  own;  but  those 
who  can  and  ought,  and  yet  have  not,  for  the  sake  of 
cheapness,  and  from  motives  of  a  mean  economy, 
ought  to  be  banished  to  some  desert  wilderness,  where 
the  green  earth  and  nature's  flowers  may  not  waste 
their  sweetness  on  them." 

New  York:  L.  Scott  &  Co.    Cincinnati:  R.  Post  &  Co. 

The  New  York  Medical  Gazette  and  Journal 
OF  Health.  Edited  Iry  D.  M.  Reese,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. — 
The  March  number  of  this  ably  conducted  journal 
contains  several  articles  of  great  value  to  a  medical 
man;  some  of  them,  indeed,  not  only  instructive, 
but  very  readable  to  the  general  reader. 

Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  Association 
OF  Cincinnati. — The  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  noble  institution  has 
been  laid  upon  our  table.  The  past  has  been  a  year 
of  unexampled  prosperity  with  this  institution.  The 
society  gave  a  most  brilliant  course  of  lectures  dur- 
ing the  past  winter,  and  with  a  success  that  equaled 
the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  It  numbers 
rising  twenty-three  hundred  members,  being  an  in- 
crease of  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  The  Li- 
brary-Room is  shelved  for  twenty  thousand  volumes, 
and  nearly  one  thousand  were  added  to  its  already 
splendid  collection  during  the  past  year.  In  its 
Reading-Room  may  be  found  more  than  one  hun- 
dred files  of  newspapers,  and  some  sixty  or  seventy 
different  magazines  and  periodicals.  The  aggregate 
receipts  for  the  year  were  $15,740.74,  and  its  expend- 
itures $15,570.50.  The  institution  is  an  honor  to  the 
literary  enterprise  of  the  Queen  City  of  the  West. 
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Mat.— We  come,  kind  reader,  with  the  greetings 
of  another  month.  It  is  the  month  of  flowers  and 
of  song,  when  sweet  fragrance  perfumes  the  air, 
sweet  melodies  break  upon  the  ear,  and  beauty  every- 
where greets  the  eye.  Happy  those,  who  far  away 
from  the  din  and  bustle,  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the 
great  city,  can  look  forth  upon  such  scenes  as  green 
fields,  running  brooks,  waving  forests,  and  smiling 
glens,  fringed  with  many-colored  flowers,  and  made 
vocal  with  the  many- voiced  music  of  nature!  The 
recollection  of  the  exquisite  enjoyment  such  scenes 
aftorded  in  the  days  of  boyhood  causes  our  heart  to 
bound  with  emotion  while  we  write.  For  many  years 
such  scenes  have  been  forbidden  us,  or  granted  only 
at  intervals  so  widely  removed  from  each  other,  that 
our  enjoyment  of  them  seems  almost  a  sacrilege — a 


disentombing  of  recollections  long  since  consecrated 
to  the  past.  Many  of  our  readers  have  such  con- 
stantly before  them,  and  many  others  have  the  power, 
if  they  have  the  taste,  to  seek  and  enjoy  them.  Be 
thankful  for  your  lot;  learn  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
its  peculiar  blessings.  The  proper  appreciation  of 
them  will  lighten  the  burden  and  soften  the  rough 
asperities  of  life.  You  may  not  only  find  them  a 
source  of  happiness,  but  also  of  improvement.  The 
intellect  and  the  heart  may  be  quickened  and  en- 
larged, and  you  bo  brought  into  closer  communion 
with  the  great  Author  of  all  this  beauty,  and  thus 

be  led 

"  From  nature  np  to  nature's  God." 

Our  Present  Number.— In  this  number  our  read- 
ers will  perceive  that  some  new  contributors  appear — 
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and  iiTTionfif  tlifiii  i)r.  Peck,  in  an  article  upon  the 
True  \V()M)iiii,  to  wlilch  wc  would  direct  the  attention 
of  our  rcadern.  AIho  several  former  contributors, 
aft(!r  a  lapse  of  time,  a^Min  uliow  their  thricc-wclcomo 
fucca.  Wo  arc^lud  to  find  that  our  engravings  receive 
BO  general  and  hearty  coinincndation.  We  have  taken 
unusual  pains,  as  all  must  be  aware,  to  secure  them. 
Th(!  engravings  in  this  number— one  by  Ilalpen,  the 
other  l)y. Tones,  of  New  York — will  stand  any  amount 
of  scrutiny;  and  we  have  no  fears  but  wluit  they  will 
meet  with  a  favorable  reception. 

Eequksts,  Okfick  Labous,  etc. — Wc  arc  frequently 
requested  by  correspondents  to  give  them  suggestions 
by  which  they  may  be  able  to  improve  their  style 
and  enrich  their  articles.  We  should  be  happy  to 
answer  all  these  correspondents;  but  really  we  have 
not  time,  nor  arc  we  sure  that  we  should  be  of  any 
essential  benefit  to  the  persons  were  we  to  undertake 
the  task.  Nor  can  wc  suggest  "  themes,"  as  many 
have  requested  us  to  do.  Nor,  again,  can  we  often 
respond  to  the  many  kind  invitations  we  are  con- 
stantly receiving  to  visit  different  places.  These  vis- 
its wc  should  be  glad  to  make;  but  wc  find  a  great 
amount  of  work — yes,  real  worh— to  be  performed  in 
the  office.  We  arc  not  sorry  it  is  so;  for,  really,  were 
it  otherwise,  conscience  would  not  let  us  stay  here 
and  receive  our  salary.  If  any  man  will  carefully 
look  over  the  March,  April,  and  present  number  of 
the  Repository,  we  think  he  will  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  amount  of  editorial  labor  performed  on 
the  Eepository  alone  would  be  a  very  respectable 
quota  for  one  man  to  perform  monthly.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  have  had  constantly  not  less  than  two 
books  passing  through  the  press,  and  from  two  to  four 
manuscript  books  undergoing  critical  examination. 
These  are  the  main  items  of  woi^J:  to  be  performed  in 
our  oflB.ce;  but  besides  them  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
miscellaneous  business  that  could  not  be  specified. 
We  can  not  possibly  conceive  how  the  idea  could 
ever  have  got  afloat  that  its  labors  were  light — almost 
nothing.  We  may  as  well  own  up  at  once,  that  the 
moiety  of  time  devoted  to  this  department  by  our 
talented  assistant,  Mr.  House,  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  help  us  comfortably  through  its  labors. 

Charles  Wesley's  Impkomptit  Song. — A  corre- 
spondent writes  to  us:  "Dear  Dr.  Clark, — Eeading 
the  'Autobiography  of  Eev.  J.  B.  Fiuley' — Eepos- 
itory for  March,  page  131 — I  notice  with  surprise  the 
misquotation  of  the  editor  of  that  work  of  the  first 
stanza  of  one  of  Charles  Wesley's  soul-stirring  songs. 
How  could  he  think  it  necessary  to  prefix  to  the  first 
line,  "  I've?"  It  is  not  only  not  wanted  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  the  line,  but  it  strangely  perverts  the  au- 
thor's meaning.     What!  make  Charles  Wesley  sing, 

'I've  listed  into  the  cause  of  sin,' 
when  the  plain,  obvious  meaning  is,  that '  music''  had 
been  perverted  and  'listed  into  the  cause  of  sin!' 
Ever  yours,  S.  W." 

The  editor  of  the  "Autobiography"  quoted  the 
stanza  from  memory,  and  hence  the  error.  We  find 
the  same  hymn  strangely  marred  in  a  copy  of  the 
"  Sweet  Singer  of  Israel,"  published  at  Pittsburg  in 
1837.  The  origin  of  this  impromptu  song  our  friend 
"  S.  W."  has  given  us,  and  also  the  song  itself,  copied 
from  his  manuscript,  where  it  was  recorded  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.    In  his  journeys  Charles  Wesley 


was  often  compelled  to  put  up  at  jniblic  houses.  On 
one  occasion  his  accommodationB  were  limited  to  the 
bar-room,  which  was  filled  with  "  the  sons  of  Beliftl," 
who  were  drinking,  and  engaged  in  obscene  conver- 
sation, and  singing  "drunken,"  and  "lewd,"  and 
"  light "  songs.  At  length  it  was  proposed  that  each 
one  in  the  room  should  sing  a  song  in  his  turn. 
When  it  came  Wesley's  turn,  he  declined;  but  they 
insisted  upon  it.  He  asked  for  a  Ut\y  moments'  do- 
lay;  and  then,  under  a  sudden  gust  of— shall  I  not 
say  divine?— inspiration,  sketched  the  entire  song. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  company,  and,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  bacchanalians,  sang,  in  impassioned 
tones,  his  impromptu  song.  Our  readers  will  now 
wish  to  see  it;  and  here  it  is: 

"Listed  into  the  cause  of  sin, 

Why  should  a  good  he  evil? 
Music,  alasl  too  long  lias  heen 

Press'd  to  ohey  the  devil; 
Drunken,  or  lewd,  or  light,  the  lay 

Flows  to  the  soul's  undoing. 
Widens  and  strews  with  flowers  the  way 

Down  to  eternal  ruin. 

Wlio  on  the  part  of  God  will  rise, 

Innocent  mirth  recover. 
Fly  on  the  prey  and  seize  the  prize, 

Plunder  the  carnal  lover; 
Strip  him  of  every  moving  strain, 

Every  melting  measure. 
Music  in  virtue's  cause  retain, 

Rescue  the  holy  pleasure? 

Come,  let  us  try  if  Jesus'  love 

Can  not  as  well  inspire  us: 
This  is  the  theme  of  those  above, 

This  upon  earth  shall  fire  us: 
Try  if  your  hearts  are  tuned  to  sing; 

Is  there  a  subject  greater? 
Melody  all  its  strains  may  bring, 

Jesus'  name  is  sweeter. 

Jesus  the  soul  of  music  is, 

His  is  the  noblest  passion; 
Jesus'  name  is  life  and  peace, 

Happiness  and  salvation! 
Jesus'  name  the  dead  can  raise, 

Shew  us  our  sins  forgiven, 
Fill  us  with  all  the  light  of  grace. 

Carry  us  up  to  heaven! 
Who  hath  a  right  like  us  to  sing. 

Us  who  his  mercy  raises? 
Merry  our  hearts,  for  Christ  is  King, 

Joyful  are  all  our  faces. 
Who  of  his  love  doth  once  partake, 

He  in  the  Lord  rejoices: 
Melody  in  our  hearts,  we  make 

Melody  with  our  voices. 
He  that  a  sprinkled  conscience  hath, 

He  that  in  God  is  merry; 
Let  him  sing  psalms,  the  Spirit  saitb. 

Joyful  and  ne'er  be  weary; 
Offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise. 

Hearty  and  never  ceasing; 
Spiritual  songs  and  anthems  raise, 

Worship,  and  thanks,  and  blessing. 
Come,  let  us  in  his  praises  join, 

Triumph  in  his  salvation, 
Glory  ascribe  to  love  divine, 

Worship  and  adoration. 
Heaven  already  is  begun, 

Open'd  in  each  believer; 
Only  believe,  and  then  sing  on, 

Heaven  is  oars  forever!" 
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Filial  piety  commends  itself,  not  merely  because 
f  its  accordance  •vrith  all  the  dictates  of  natural 
entiment  and  feeling,  but  also  because  of  the  pe- 
uliar  blessings  pronounced  upon  it.  Disobedience 
3  parents  is  often  the  first  prominent  vice  devel- 
ped  in  the  youthful  character;  it  is  often  the  germ- 
Qg  sin  that  draws  after  it  all  the  rest;  it  is  often 
he  first  step  in  a  career  of  dishonor  and  sin,  that 
lasts  every  thing  lovely  in  character,  and  every 
bing  hopeful  in  the  condition.  How  many  of  the 
rretched  victims  of  vice  who  have  been  stranded 
pon  the  shoals  of  life's  ocean,  have  looked  back  to 
be  days  of  their  youth,  and,  from  the  wreck  of 
Drtune,  and  character,  and  soul,  contemplated  this 
s  the  beginning  of  evil  with  them !  Now,  when 
11  is  lost,  and  the  bitter  recollection  of  their  past 
nkindness  is  preying  upon  them,  it  would  be 
ome  alleviation  to  their  feelings  could  they  go  to 
he  dear  guardians  of  their  childhood,  and  fall  on 
heir  knees  before  them,  and  make  the  prodigal's 
onfession:  ^'Father — mother,  I  hate  sinned  against 
leaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to 
e  called  thy  son."  But,  alas!  broken-hearted  and 
i^eary  of  life,  those  parents,  perhaps,  already  have 
;one  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  A  venerable 
)resident  of  one  of  our  colleges  once,  while  ad- 
Iressing  the  young  men  before  him  upon  their 
ibligations  to  their  parents,  and  the  duty  of  filial 
)iety  and  obedience,  burst  forth  in  the  following 
xclamation:  "Spirits  of  my  sainted  parents,  could 

recall  the  hours  when  it  was  in  my  power  to 
lonor  you,  how  different  should  be  my  conduct! 
^h,  were  not  the  dead  unmindful  of  the  reverence 
he  living  pay  them,  I  would  disturb  the  silence  of 
^our  tombs  with  nightly  orisons,  and  bedew  the 
irn  which  contains  your  ashes  with  perpetual 
ears !" 

The  obligation  to  filial  obedience  is  equally  laid 
n  nature  and  in  revelation.  The  relation  we  sus- 
ain  to  those  parents  from  whom  we  have  drawn 
»ur  being,  their  tender  and  increasing  watchfulness 
>ver  our  helpless  infancy,  the  strength  and  purity 
Vol.  Xin.— 16 


of  their  affection  for  us,  present  a  claim  to  our  grat- 
itude and  our  reverence  that  should  bind  them  to 
us  while  living,  and  hallow  the  recollection  of  them 
when  they  are  laid  in  the  dust. 

And  on  what  virtue  does  even  revelation  breathe 
a  richer  blessing  than  upon  filial  piety?  "Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be 
long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee."  Next  to  the  sublimities  of  true  religion, 
there  is  nothing  more  ennobling  and  praiseworthy 
than  filial  piety.  I  do  not  recollect  a  picture  of 
more  touching  beauty,  in  the  whole  range  of  clas- 
sic poetry,  than  that  which  represents  the  dutiful 
-^neas,  amid  the  flames  which  were  consuming 
Troy,  and  while  others  were  intent  only  upon  res- 
cuing whatever  was  most  valuable  to  them,  bearing 
upon  his  shoulders  the  venerable  Anchises,  his 
aged  father,  to  a  place  of  safety.  Nor  do  I  recol- 
lect a  tale  in  all  the  books  and  reading  of  my 
childhood  that  made  a  more  lasting  or  delightful 
impression  upon  my  mind  than  that  of  the  filial 
piety  of  two  brothers.  An  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
was  overwhelming  the  city.  Its  inhabitants  were 
flying,  each  grasping  whatever  he  deemed  most 
valuable.  The  parents  of  these  brothers  were  aged, 
decrepit,  and  blind.  "What,"  said  one  of  them  to 
the  other,  "what  can  be  more  valuable  to  us  than 
our  parents!"  And  so  saying,  the  one  took  his 
father  and  the  other  his  mother  upon  their  backs, 
and  flying  across  the  fields,  through  the  surround- 
ing smoke  and  falling  cinders,  succeeded  in  bearing 
their  precious  burden  to  a  place  of  safety.  In 
honor  of  the  noble  deed,  their  path  was  ever  after 
called  the  Path  of  the  Pious. 

Two  of  the  most  aff'ecting  pictures  drawn  by  the 
pen  of  Inspiration  have  relation  to  filial  duty  and 
aff'ection.  What  a  contrast  between  Joseph  and 
Absalom !  Behold  the  grand  vizier  of  Egypt,  the 
second  in  the  realm,  making  ready  his  cliariot,  and 
hasting  up  to  Goshen !  What  great  interest  of  state 
excites  such  intense  feeling  and  prompts  such  urgent 
haste?  Notliing  of  this  kind  could  have  so  moved 
the  mighty  prince.  But  his  father,  from  whom  he 
had  been  so  long  absent,  and  who  liad  become 
worn-out  and  decrepit  with  years  and  care,  was 
now  come  down — driven  by  famine  and  by  poverty 
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from  his  country  and  his  home — to  throw  himself 
upon  the  cliarity  of  that  Kon  wlio  had  ])roviden- 
tially  risen  to  jxiwcr.  Wliat  sliall  be  the  character 
of  Iiis  reception?  In  tlie  ostentatious  dignity  of 
place  and  offic<',  will  that  bowed  and  withered 
father  be;  made  to  feel,  by  the  coldness  and  formal- 
ity of  liis  reception,  that  his  only  relation  to  his 
son  is  that  of  dependence  upon  his  charity?  You 
shall  have  the  answer,  in  the  surpassingly  beautiful 
language  of  holy  writ:  "And  he  fell  on  his  neck, 
and  he  wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while."  Beauti- 
ful, affecting  picture!  Never  did  the  unexampled 
character  of  Joseph  shine  with  brighter  luster,  un- 
less it  were  when  he  cried  aloud  unto  his  brethren, 
"I  am  Joseph;  doth  my  father  yet  live?" 

Turn  now  to  the  other  picture.  A  young  man, 
beautiful  in  form,  fascinating  in  address,  doted 
upon  by  his  father,  stands  beside  the  way  of  the  gate 
at  the  entering  in  of  Jerusalem.  Beneath  that 
beauty  what  awful  depravity  lurks!  how  is  that 
fascinating  address  employed  to  disseminate  a  poi- 
son more  dreadful  than  that  of  the  foulest  viper  I 
The  hearts  of  the  people  are  turned  away  from 
his  father.  Under  the  vile  pretense  of  religion,  he 
obtains  leave  of  absence,  and  at  Hebron  raises  the 
standard  of  revolt.  Taken  by  surprise,  shocked 
in  all  his  moral  feelings,  benumbed  in  all  his  senses, 
the  father,  though  mighty  in  war,  has  no  heart,  no 
power  to  resist.  "Weeping  and  bare  headed,  he 
crosses  the  brook  Kidron,  and,  "with  his  train, 
"went  up  by  the  ascent  of  Mount  Olivet,"  and 
escaped  to  the  wilderness  of  Mahanaim.  The  se- 
quel is  soon  reached.  The  wretched  youth,  reek- 
ing with  the  foulest  pollution  and  thirsting  for  a 
father's  blood,  is  smitten  by  the  hand  of  Joab, 
and  dies  upon  the  battle-field.  What  a  dark  pic- 
ture is  this !  painted  and  hung  out,  as  it  were, 
by  Inspiration,  that  the  young  may  every-where 
take  warning!  "Who  would  wear  the  character, 
who  would  die  the  death  of  Absalom !  We  read 
of  some  who  toil  hard  and  endure  much  that  they 
may  be  "damned  to  everlasting  fame."  But  who 
is  there  that  would  not  prefer  utter  and  eternal 
oblivion  rather  than  be  damned  to  such  a  fame  as 
that  of  Absalom ! 

0  this  restlessness  under  the  restraints  of  pa- 
rental authority !  It  is  but  too  often  the  premon- 
itory shadow,  whose  length  shall  extend  and  whose 
darkness  deepen,  till  all  that  is  lovely  and  attract- 
ive shall  have  been  blotted  from  the  view.  Isot 
even  their  imagined  unkiudness — no,  nor  even  their 
wickedness  or  profligacy — to  place  the  matter  in  its 
strongest  light,  can  absolve  you  from  the  obligation 
to  respect  and  cherish  the  authors  of  your  being. 
Better,  a  thousand  times,  to  love  and  cherish  an 
unworthy  parent  than  for  once  to  incur  the  guilt 
of  filial  impiety !  How  delightful  to  see  a  young 
man,  when  called  by  providence  to  go  out  into  the 
world,  depart  from  the  home  of  his  childhood  with 
hesitancy  and  tears — to  tarry  long,  that  the  last 
token  of  a  mother's  love  may  not  be  lost,  nor  yet  a 
father's  blessing  be  forfeited !     And  then  to  return 


often,  and  hover,  like  guardian  angels,  around  the 
sweet  home  of  childhood,  j)lucked,  indeed,  of  the 
flowers  and  the  fruit  that  have  grown  there,  but 
doubly  dear  and  hallowed  l>ecause  of  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  decaying  stock  that  bore  them!  The 
young  man  who  roams  away  from  the  home  of  his 
childhood — rustic  and  homely  as  that  home  may 
have  been — like  the  brute  whose  early  instincts 
have  died  away,  and  looks  back  upon  the  spot 
where  he  was  nurtured  with  contempt,  is  devoid 
of  one  of  the  mo.st  exalted  sentiments  of  his  race; 
he  is  worthy  of  no  man's  confidence  and  no  man's 
regard.  And  the  young  woman,  too,  who  has 
formed  new  affections,  and  is  looking  forward  to 
new  pleasures — does  she  hasten  without  a  pang 
"from  a  mother's  tender  heart  and  last  embrace; 
she  is  unfit  to  be  a  wife,  unworthy  to  have  a  friend." 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  tho.se  who  throw  off 
the  restraints  of  parental  authority?  Solomon  said 
of  such,  he  "is  a  grief  to  his  father,  and  bitterness 
to  her  that  bare  him."  There  is  no  dagger  that  can 
penetrate  so  deeply  into  a  parent's  heart,  that  can 
pierce  it  with  such  bitter  anguish  as  the  profligacy 
of  disobedient  and  undutiful  children.  To  have 
a  child  deformed,  or  blind,  or  idiotic,  is  a  calamity; 
but  it  is  a  visitation  of  God,  and  may  be  borne. 
But  to  have  brought  into  being  and  nourished  one 
from  whom  every  virtuous  sentiment  has  departed, 
to  have  nursed  an  adder  at  the  breast,  to  have  dan- 
dled a  scorpion  upon  the  knee,  has  loaded  the  life 
of  many  a  parent  with  sorrow,  and  brought  them 
down  to  a  premature  grave.  I  wonder  not  at  the 
awful  malediction  of  God  upon  the  sin  of  filial 
impiety.  "The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father, 
and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  of 
the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles 
shall  eat  it."  Perhaps  in  the  whole  catalogue  of 
crime  there  is  none  whose  retribution  is  more  cer- 
tain or  more  manifest.  It  has  almost  become  a 
proverb,  that  the  children  of  those  who  have  been 
disobedient  and  unkind  to  their  parents  are  apt 
to  be  disobedient  and  unkind.  And  when  I  see 
how  often  the  truth  of  this  proverb  is  evidenced,  I 
almost  regard  it  as  a  commentary  upon  that  decla- 
ration, "The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  and 
despiseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valletf 
shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  youxg  eagles  shall  eat  it." 

Let  those  words  of  solemn,  impressive  warning 
sink  deep  into  the  heart  of  every  young  person, 
who  is  beginning  to  feel  the  least  rising  of  a  stub- 
born heart  against  the  salutary  restraints  of  pa- 
rental authority.  Such  feelings  are  too  often  "the 
beginning  of  the  end"  of  all  that  is  amiable  or 
promising;  they  plant  thorns  of  bitterness  along 
the  path  of  both  parents  and  children. 

Happy  is  that  household  where  parental  author- 
ity and  filial  piety  are  blended  in  happy  union. 
Happy  are  those  parents  who  are  honored  by  du- 
tiful, ioving  children.  Blessed  are  those  children 
who  obey  their  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right: 
and  their  days  shall  be  long  in  the  land  tthich  the 
Lord  their  God  has  given  them. 
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TREATMENT  OF  AUTHORS  BY  SOCIETY. 
Society  haft  played  with  authors  its  most  ca- 
ricious  game  of  coquetry.  The  same  generation 
hich  neglects  or  tortures  a  man  of  letters  will 
•ten  supply  a  whole  army  of  admiring  commenta- 
»rs  to  distort  his  works. 

"Ten  ancient  towns  contend  for  Homer  dead, 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  for  bread," 

JN'o  language  can  fitly  express  the  meanness,  the 
aseness,  the  brutality,  with  which  the  world  has 
rer  treated  its  victims  of  one  age  and  boasts  of 
le  next.  Dante  is  worshiped  at  that  grave  to 
hich  he  was  hurried  by  persecution.  Milton,  in 
is  own  day,  was  "Mr.  Milton,  the  blind  adder, 
lat  spit  his  venom  on  the  king's  person;"  and 
)on  after,  "the  mighty  orb  of  song."  These  ab- 
ird  transitions  from  hatred  to  apotheosis,  this 
;cognition  just  at  the  moment  when  it  becomes 

mockery,  sadden  all  intellectual  history.  Is  it 
ot  strange  that  the  biography  of  authors  should 
e  so  steeped  in  misery — that  while  exercising  the 
lost  despotic  dominion  that  man  can  wield  over 
le  fortunes  of  his  race,  their  own  lives  should  so 
ften  present  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  unrest,  un- 
appiness,  frailty,  beggary,  and  despair  ? 

Time,  to  be  sure,  that  consecrates  all  things, 
Dnsecrates  even  the  lives  of  authors.  "When  the 
reat  man  is  laid  in  his  grave,  lies  of  malice  are 
pt  to  give  way  to  lies  of  adulation.  Men  feel  his 
enius  more,  and  his  faults  less.  The  cry  then  is, 
)  bury  the  evil  he  has  done  with  his  bones — to 
)rbear  dragging  his  frailties  from  their  dread 
bode.  Then  steps  forth  a  debonair  biographer, 
5  varnish  his  errors  or  crimes,  in  order  that  he 
lay  appear  respectably  before  that  dear  public 
rhose  stupidity  or  caprice  may  have  urged  him  to 
deir  commission.  It  is  well  after  calumny  has 
wasted  and  fattened  on  his  name,  that  he  should 
ndergo  the  solemn  foolery  of  a  verbal  beatitude. — 
Vhipple's  Lectures. 


POLITENESS  BETWEEN  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS. 

By  endeavoring  to  acquire  the  habit  of  polite- 
less,  it  will  become  familiar,  and  sit  on  you  with 
ase,  if  not  with  elegance.  Let  it  never  be  forgot- 
en  that  genuine  politeness  is  a  great  fosterer  of 
amilylove;  it  allays  accidental  irritation,  by  pre- 
'^enting  harsh  retorts  and  rude  contradictions;  it 
;oftens  the  boisterous,  stimulates  the  indolent,  sup- 
)resses  selfishness,  and,  by  forming  a  habit  of  con- 
lideration  for  others,  harmonizes  the  whole.  Polite- 
jes3  begets  politeness,  and  brothers  may  be  easily 
von  by  it  to  leave  off  the  rude  ways  they  bring 
lome  from  school  or  college.  Sisters  ought  never 
o  receive  any  little  attention  without  thanking 
hem  for  it,  never  to  ask  a  favor  of  them  but  in 
jourteous  terms,  never  to  reply  to  their  questions 
n  monosyllables,  and  they  will  soon  be  ashamed 
:o  do  such  things  themselves.  Try  our  philosophy, 
ind  see  if  it  is  not  true. 


WELCOilE  TO  SPRING.* 

BY   1£3.S.    S.    K.    FURMAN. 

"We  hail  thee  with  gladness  again,  sweet  Spring, 

Thou  Queen  of  the  beautiful  reign; 
And  we  joy  at  the  sound  of  thy  rustling  wing 

Coming  over  the  mountain  and  plain; 
Thy  delicate  footprints  are  out  on  the  mead; 

Thy  waftn  breath  is  out  on  the  air; 
In  the  lowliest  nook  is  thy  fairy  tread. 

And  thy  beauty  glows  every- where. 

Thou'st  look'd,  but  in  vain,  for  the  missing  ones 

"Who  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  earth; 
And  blondest  a  sigh  with  the  plaintive  tones 

Of  mourners  around  the  lone  hearth ; 
And  silently  over  the  dreamless  rest 

Of  the  friends  thou  wilt  never  more  meet. 
Thy  soft  velvet  mantle  thou'st  kindly  prest, 

And  chanted  a  dirge  sadly  sweet. 

Thou  bringest  a  wreath  for  the  young  and  gay. 

Fresh  hopes  to  the  lowly  and  poor; 
Thy  laugh  is  heard  with  the  children  at  play, 

And  the  invalid  passeth  the  door. 
And  drinketh  in  health  from  thy  balmy  breath. 

And  strength  from  thy  fragrant  cheer; 
And  hush'd  in  his  heart  are  the  bodings  of  death 

By  thy  melody  sweet  and  clear. 

Thou'st  kiss'd  the  wan  cheek  of  gray-hair'd  age. 

And  he  looks  o'er  the  past  with  a  sigh; 
For  thy  soft  light  is  resting  on  memory's  page. 

And  thoughts  of  youth  gleam  in  his  eye. 
0,  sing  to  them  sweetly,  the  weary  and  worn. 

And  high,  with  thine  uplifted  hand. 
Bear  the  vision  away  to  the  brightness  and  bloom 

Of  a  glorious,  heavenly  land ! 

"We  love  thee,  fair  maiden;  thy  sunlight  and  tears 

Are  emblems  of  life's  fitful  day. 
And  thy  bright  tint  of  green  is  the  pride  of  the 
years. 

0,  beautiful,  beautiful  May ! 
The  pure,  limpid  waters  leap  forth  at  thy  sight; 

The  woods  with  the  song-bird  resounds; 
Thou'.st  broken  the  bands  of  the  North  King's  might, 

And  earth  with  renewed  life  abounds. 

A  garland  of  blossoms  sits  light  on  thy  brow, 

And  thy  vesture  is  gemm'd  with  wild  flowers; 
And  thy  fingers  are  draping  the  sheltering  bough, 

A  shade  for  the  bright  summer  hours; 
Thy  name  is  a  charm-word  through  winter's  dark 
thrall. 

And  thy  harps  on  the  mild  breezes  ring; 
Thou'.st  a  smile,  and  a  tear,  and  song  for  us  all, 

0  lovely,  ethereal  Spring ! 

•Received  too  late  for  the  May  number;  but  we  have  no 
heart  to  give  such  a  gem  "  a  place  under  the  table."  It  will 
be  as  acceptable  to  our  readers  now,  and  scarcely  Jess  appro- 
priate, than  if  it  had  appeared  a  month  earlier.  We  hope  its 
author  will  continue  to  favor  the  readers  of  the  Ladies'  Repos- 
itory.— Editor. 
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LIGHTS  AND  SHADES  OP  YOUTHFUL  LIFE. 


■  T   RB7.   J.    T.    BAHR,    aCOTLAWS. 


MUMBKR    II. 


THE    COUNTRY    FAIR. 


"  What  means  this  heaviness  that  hangs  upon  me? 
This  lethargy  that  creeps  through  ail  my  senses? 
Nature,  oppress'd  and  harass'd  out  with  care, 
Sinks  down  to  rest." 

It  ^va3  Wliit-Mondaj,  and  the  little  market -town 
of  B.,  in  one  of  the  midland  counties,  presented  a 
scene  of  unusual  bustle;  for  it  was  the  Fair.  A 
band  of  musicians,  arrayed  in  their  "  customary 
blue,"  were  parading  the  streets,  and  the  bells 
of  the  ancient  church  were  ringing  a  merrj-  peal. 
Temporary  theaters,  and  shows,  and  bazars,  be- 
sides an  immense  number  of  stalls,  displaying  the 
finest  fruits  of  the  season,  or  covered  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  the  diflferent  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, arrested  the  gaze  of  the  loiterers  in  every 
direction.-  Multitudes  of  persons  from  the  sur- 
rounding villages  had  already  arrived,  in  their  hol- 
iday suits,  to  witness  these  scenes  of  vanity  and 
dissipation;  for  in  this  view  I  have  ever  regarded 
what  are  generally  termed  Pleasure  Fairs.  To  the 
young  especially  they  present  many  inducements 
to  vice,  and  have  been  followed,  in  almost  innumer- 
able instances,  with  disastrous  results. 

In  one  of  the  groups,  whom  a  love  of  pleasure 
had  drawn  to  the  fair,  was  Mary  L.,  a  blooming 
young  female  of  the  age  of  nineteen.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  worthy  couple  who  rented  a  small 
farm,  about  five  miles  from  B.  Being  their  only 
child,  she  was,  from  her  earliest  infancy,  the  object 
of  their  deepest  solicitude — the  magnet  toward 
which  their  hopes  and  desires  were  constantly 
pointed.  Unfortunately  their  devoted  attachment 
to  Mary  exceeded  the  bounds  of  prudence;  for  they 
indulged  her  to  a  fault.  Thus,  as  she  grew  in 
years,  the  vanity  of  her  mind  was  fostered.  And 
having  never  been  accustomed  to  parental  control, 
the  petulance  of  her  temper  became  more  and  more 
offensively  developed. 

Such  was  Mary  L.  when  she  attained  the  inter- 
esting age  of  nineteen.  It  will  not  excite  surprise, 
therefore,  that  she  was  regarded  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  more  an  object  of  pity  than  of  re- 
spect. With  these  defects  in  her  early  training,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  possessed  that  moral 
inflexibility  so  essential  on  the  part  of  a  young 
female  to  withstand  the  allurements  of  a  country 
fair.  With  the  few  friends  who  had  accompanied 
her  to  the  town,  she  sauntered  about  the  streets  till 
evening,  when,  with  a  light  heart,  she  went  to  a 
ball,  which  had  been  previously  announced  to  take 
place  at  one  of  the  principal  inns.  A  gay,  fash- 
ionably dressed  young  man,  whom  none  of  the 
party  appeared  to  know,  was  seated  in  a  comer 


of  the  room  by  himself,  watching  the  groups  as 
they  pas-sed  along.  His  eye  was  mcrre  particularly 
fixed  on  Mary.  At  length,  crossing  the  room,  he 
Tcrv  politely  b<gged  permission  to  be  her  partner 
in  the  dance.  To  this  request  the  thoughtless  girl 
unhesitatingly  a.ssented.  When  these  unmeaning 
frivolities  terminated,  which  was  at  a  late  hour, 
she  forwarded,  by  one  of  her  companions,  a  mes- 
sage to  her  parents  to  the  eflfect,  that,  being  excess- 
ively fatigued  by  the  exertions  of  the  evening,  she 
■would  sleep  at  the  inn,  and  return  home  early  on 
the  following  morning.  This  message,  so  strange 
and  so  unexpected,  naturally  created  in  the  minds 
I  of  Richard  and  his  wife  some  secret  forebodings  as 
to  the  safety  of  their  daughter;  for  she  had  never 
slept  from  home  before. 
I  The  next  day  their  anxiety  was  increased;  for, 
1  though  the  sun  had  already  attained  his  meridian 
altitude,  Mary  had  not  returned.  Filled  with  ap- 
prehension, Richard  resolved  on  walking  to  B. 
I  without  further  delay.  On  his  arrival  at  the  inn, 
he  learned  that  she  had  certainly  slept  there  on  the 
I  preceding  night,  but  had  left  at  an  early  hour,  for 
I  the  purpose,  as  she  said,  of  returning  home,  lest 
her  parents  should  feel  uneasy  at  her  absence.  A 
person  in  the  room,  who  had  overheard  this  con- 
versation, stated  that  he  had  seen  her  at  the  station 
at  eight  o'clock,  in  company  with  the  stranger  who 
had  been  her  partner  in  the  dance,  and  he  conjec- 
tured they  had  traveled  together  by  the  London 
train.  This  statement  was  further  confirmed  by 
the  clerk  at  the  station,  who  said  that  two  persons 
answering  their  description  had  taken  their  tickets 
for  the  metropolis.  The  stroke  which  this  intelli- 
gence inflicted  on  the  sensitive  feelings  of  the 
wretched  father  almost  deprived  him  of  conscious- 
ness. His  countenance  presented  the  picture  of 
'  absolute  despair;  hope  died  in  his  bosom;  and 
with  a  lacerated  heart  he  retraced  his  steps  to  his 
now  comfortless  abode. 

Every  means  which  the  expediency  of  the  case 
suggested,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  retreat  of 
the  fugitives,  was  adopted,  but  without  success. 
And  the  aged  couple  became  more  and  more  de- 
jected.    The  voice  of  friendship  ceased  to  delight 
them;    and  even  the  tender  tones  of  sympathy, 
which  are  so  sweetly  soothing  to  the  broken  spirit, 
failed  to  diminish  the  melancholy  depression,  which 
I  appeared  to  be  slowly  but  insidiously  stopping  the 
!  very  springs  of  life.      The  summer  months  had 
'  passed  away,  but  no  tidings  of  their  daughter  had 
]  as  yet  reached  their  ears.     The  autumn  winds  had 
stripped  the  trees  of  their  faded  foliage,  but  the 
domestic  hearth  was  yet  uncheered  by  the  presence 
of  Mary.     And  before  the  last  gales  of  winter  had 
swept  over  the  lofty  hills  which  skirted  his  native 
village,  Richard  was  a  widower.     The  wife  of  his 
bosom  had  sunk  tmder  the  pressure  of  disease  and 
sorrow. 


Richard  was  now  alone — alone  in  the  humble  ^ 
dwelling  in  which  he  first  breathed  the  vital  air.  I 
But  he  was  resigned.    Though  a  loud,  convulsive 
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ob  was  occasionally  heard  to  burst  from  his  stricken 
(osorn,  when  calling  to  recollection  his  wife  and 
hild,  he  was  enabled,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to 
low  to  the  Divine  will.  He  had,  indeed,  tasted  of 
he  bitter  cup  of  aflfliction;  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
■Comforter,'*  had  instructed  him  to  bless  the  hand 
»y  which  it  had  been  administered. 

But  the  trials  of  Richard  were  not  yet  terminated, 
le  had  recently  sustained  some  heavy  losses  in  his 
lusiness,  his  cattle  died,  and  for  several  successive 
ears  his  crops  had  partially  failed.  His  physical 
•owers  were  also  considerably  weakened,  and  he 
3lt  himself  inadequate  to  attend  to  the  labors  of 
is  farm.  Owing  to  these  unforeseen  occurrences, 
is  circumstances  became  embarrassed,  and  poverty 
ursued  him  with  rapid  strides;  so  that  within  the 
pace  of  six  months  after  the  death  of  his  wife  he 
;'as  compelled  to  relinquish  his  farm,  and  to  rent  a 
mall  cottage  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  Sev- 
ral  of  his  neighbors,  whose  pity  was  awakened  by 
is  misfortunes,  raised  a  sum  of  money,  by  sub- 
cription,  to  meet  his  present  exigencies.  "With 
tiis  pecuniary  aid,  thus  spontaneously  tendered, 
e  purchased  a  horse  and  cart,  and  commenced  the 
usiness  of  a  carrier.  By  conveying  passengers 
nd  parcels  to  and  from  B.,  three  times  a  week,  he 
'^as  enabled  to  procure  a  comfortable  subsistence. 

One  stormy  evening,  in  the  dreary  month  of 
Fovember,  as  he  was  returning  home  in  his  humble 
ehicle,  ladened  with  boxes  and  parcels  of  mer- 
handise,  he  experienced  much  difficulty  in  keep- 
ig  in  the  right  direction,  owing  to  the  dense  fog, 
'^hich  rendered  every  object  on  the  road  entirely 
nperceptible.  "When  he  had  accomplished  about 
alf  the  distance,  he  was  accosted  by  the  voice  of 
female,  earnestly  entreating  a  ride  to  the  village, 
'he  woman,  who  was  muffled  in  a  large  cloak, 
ppeared  to  be  much  fatigued  by  the  exercise  of 
'^alking,  and  the  benevolent  carrier  assisted  her 
ito  his  cart.  The  night  continued  intensely  dark, 
ud  the  wind,  which  had  slumbered  during  the 
ay,  now  began  to  howl  in  loud  and  fitful  gusts; 
hich  caused  the  weakened  frame  of  Richard  and 
lat  of  his  female  passenger  to  shiver  with  the 
iolence  of  the  cold.  Scarcely  a  word  passed  be- 
^'^een  them,  as  the  vehicle  moved  slowly  along  the 
arrow  lane,  till  they  at  length  arrived  at  the 
arrier's  dwelling. 

"Have  you  far  to  go?"  said  Richard,  addressing 
le  female  when  she  had  alighted. 

"About  half  a  mile,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  you  had  better  step  into  my  house  for  a 
}W  minutes,  and  warm  yourself  before  proceeding 
irther." 

To  this  she  cheerfully  consented;  and  while 
sated  near  the  fire  the  tears  began  to  fill  her  eyes, 
nd  moisten  her  pale  cheek. 

"You  appear  to  be  unhappy,"  said  the  carrier; 
has  any  misfortune  occurred  to  you  ?" 

The  female  now  fixed  her  sunken  eyes  stead- 
istly  on  the  countenance  of  Richard.  "Surely," 
aid  she,  "I  am  not  mistaken;  that  must  be  the 


voice  of  farmer  L.    If  so,  you  are  my  father — my 
injured  father!" 

Richard  caught  a  nearer  and  more  distinct  glance 
of  her  face.  It  was  that  of  his  daughter.  But  O 
how  changed !  Then  falling  on  her  neck,  he  wildly 
exclaimed,  "My  child!  my  child!" 


PART     II. 


"O  the  dark  days  of  vanity!  while  here 
How  tasteless!  and  how  terrible  when  gone! 
Gone?     They  never  go — when  past,  they  haunt  us  still." 

There  are  feelings  produced  in  the  mind  of  an 
affectionate  parent  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
recognition  of  a  child  whose  absence  he  has  long 
mourned,  which  the  power  of  language  can  not 
adequately  describe.  These  feelings  are  more  or 
less  excited  by  the  recollections,  whether  melan- 
choly or  pleasurable,  which  such  a  recognition 
involuntarily  calls  forth.  "Whether  the  absence  of 
that  child  were  occasioned  by  undutiful  behavior 
or  by  some  providential  interposition,  his  unlooked- 
for  return  will  create  in  the  bosom  the  most  grate- 
ful emotions.  Such  emotions  were  experienced  by 
the  father  of  the  prodigal  in  the  Gospel,  when  he 
beheld,  from  a  distance,  his  younger  son,  who  had 
recklessly  plunged  into  every  excess  of  folly,  now 
returning  as  a  humble  penitent  to  the  home  of  his 
childhood.  And  also  by  the  venerable  patriarch, 
when  he  wept  on  the  bosom  of  his  beloved  Joseph, 
who  had  "  never  transgressed  his  father's  command 
at  any  time,"  and  whom  he  had  for  many  years 
mourned  as  numbered  with  the  dead. 

The  reader  may  conceive  the  sensations  which 
pervaded  the  mind  of  Richard,  when  he  recognized 
in  the  person  of  his  female  passenger  his  long-lost 
daughter,  who,  after  a  mysterious  absence  of  eigh- 
teen months,  now  appeared  before  him  as  one  alive 
from  the  dead.  She  had  grievously  sinned;  but 
he  did  not  chide  her.  She  was  penitent,  and  he 
forgave  her.  She  was  his  only  child,  and  he  clasped 
her  to  his  bosom ! 

The  particulars  of  her  history  during  her  long 
absence  may  be  soon  told.  And  it  is  hoped  that 
the  recital  of  her  privations  and  sufferings,  both 
mental  and  physical,  during  that  period,  will  prove 
a  salutary  warning  to  those  thoughtless  females, 
who,  in  defiance  of  parental  authority,  will  heed- 
lessly hazard  the  temptations  of  a  ball-room,  un- 
der the  specious  plea  of  engaging  in  a  rational 
recreation. 

"  Let  not  the  fervent  tongue, 
Prompt  to  deceive,  with  adulations  smooth, 
Gain  on  their  purpos'd  will." 

Mary  acknowledged  the  fact  of  her  elopement 
with  the  stranger  with  whom  she  had  danced  at  the 
inn.  Fascinated  by  his  personal  appearance  and  in- 
sinuating address,  and  deluded  by  his  solemn  prom- 
ise of  a  matrimonial  alliance  immediately  on  their 
arrival  in  London,  she  rashly  consented  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  metropolis.  That  promise,  how- 
ever, as  may  well  be  imagined,  was  never  fulfilled. 
Nor  was  it  till  she  found  herself  deserted  by  the 
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unprincipled  stranger,  after  a  month's  residence  in 
London,  that  the  infatuated  girl  became  sensible  of 
her  guilt  and  degradation.     The  airy  visions  which 
had  been  floating  before  her  deluded  imagination 
now  passed  away,  and  she  awoke  to  all  the  horrors 
of  unmitigated  wretchedness.     She  was  now  among 
strangers,   far   from   the   place  of   her  birth,   and 
almost  in  a  state  of  pecuniary  destitution.     What 
would  she  do?    To  return  home  was  impossible; 
for  she  was  too  deeply  sensible  of  her  shame  to 
meet  the  reproving  glance  of  her  parents.     Nor 
could  she  brook  the  finger  of  scorn,  which  she  had 
too  much  reason  to  know  would  be  pointed  against 
her  by  the  companions  of  her  youth.     She  was  re- 
solved, for  a  season,  at  least,  to  remain  in  London, 
and  by  the  labor  of   her  hands  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life.      But  here  another  difficulty 
presented  itself — "In  what  employment  could  she 
engage?"      She    was    totally  unacquainted    with 
household  aflfairs,  and,  consequently,  unfitted  for 
the  duties  of  a  servant.     She  thought  herself  com- 
petent to  undertake  the  situation  of  a  governess, 
having  received  a  liberal  education  at  a  respectable 
seminary  near  her  native  village.     But  what  family 
would  receive  her  without  a  character?     She  could 
paint;  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  alternative  in 
her  present  position  than  to  try  her  skill  in  this 
accomplishment  to  procure  a  livelihood.     In  this 
department  she  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
her  eflForts  were  crowned  with   success;  and  for 
several  months  she  found  a  ready  sale  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  her  pencil,  though   at  an  exceeding 
low  price,  from  a  print-seller  in  the  Strand.     But 
even  this  resource  failed  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter; for  she  was  now  informed  by  the  purchaser, 
that,  notwithstanding  he  duly  appreciated  her  pro- 
ductions, he  was  overstocked  with  such  articles, 
and  must  decline  making  any  additional  purchases. 
Still  she  labored  assiduously  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
posing of  them  to  other  parties.    Her  expectations, 
however,  were  again  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 
She  could  obtain  no  purchasers.     At  length,  pov- 
ertv  began  to  stare  her  in  the  face.     Finding  that 
she  had  no  means  of  defraying  her  arrears  of  rent, 
and  being  also  threatened  with  law,  owing  to  the 
non-payment  of  a  small  bill  which  she  had  con- 
tracted at  a  baker's  shop,  in  order  to  be  preserved 
from  actual  starvation,  she  was  compelled  to  dis- 
pose of  the  whole  of  her  drawings — the  labor  of 
many  weary  days  and  nights — for  a  few  shillings. 
And  to  realize  the  remainder  of  the  amount  due, 
she  also  parted  with  some  superfluous  articles  of 
dress.     Being  now  unable  anv  longer  to  retain  her 
present  lodgings,  she  was  thrust  into  the  streets, 
without  a  friend — without  even  an  acquaintance — to 
whom  she  could  disclose  the  sorrows  of  her  bosom. 
It  was  now  the  season  of  Christmas — a  period  of 
the  year  which  she  had  ever  anticipated  with  rap- 
turous emotions,  and  which   she  had  invariably 
spent  under  the  roof  of  her  parents.     A  deep  groan 
of  anguish  burst  from  her  wounded  spirit,  while 
contrasting  those  days  of  sunshine  and  innocence 


with  the  "wintery  desolation  that  now  reigned  in 
her  stricken  heart,  and  which  was  "freezing  the 
genial  current  of  her  soul." 

"One  forlorn  hope  is  left  me,"  she  muttered, 
while  hurrying  along  Blackfriar's  Road.  "If  I 
can  obtain  apartments,  however  small,  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  city,  where  rent  is  not  so  exorbitant,  I 
may,  by  patient  perseverance,  succeed  in  establiBh- 
ing  a  little  school." 

On  and  on  she  went,  along  the  slippery  pave- 
ment, almost  perished  with  the  piercing  air.  Cold<.r 
and  colder  blew  the  northern  blast,  and  she  wrapt 
her  cloak  more  closely  around  her  shivering  frame. 
She  continued  to  urge  on  her  way,  regardless  of 
the  scrutinizing  gaze  of  the  multitude,  till  she  at 
length  arrived  at  Camborwell,  where,  after  a  vigi- 
lant inquiry,  she  succeeded  in  obtaining,  at  a  small 
rent,  two  rooms  in  the  house  of  a  respectable  widow. 
The  next  day  she  canvassed  the  neighborhood  for 
pupils,  and  success  beyond  her  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations rewarded  her  exertions.  She  soon  estab- 
lished a  school,  and,  by  prompt  attention  to  the 
training  of  the  children,  was  enabled  to  procure  ji 
comfortable  competency. 

During  the  ensuing  summer  her  health  began  to 
decline.  The  rose,  which  for  many  years  had 
bloomed  in  her  "damask  cheek,"  was  already 
faded,  and  her  constitution,  which  she  imagined 
was  naturally  vigorous,  was  giving  way  under  the 
inroads  of  latent  disease.  The  close  confinement 
of  her  school  became  necessarily  irksome,  and  its 
constant  duties  too  much  for  her  wasting  strength. 
She  would  often  seek  relaxation  in  the  exercise  of 
walking,  particularly  in  the  more  retired  parts  of 
that  interesting  locality,  and  the  freshening  air  af- 
forded her  a  temporary  relief.  One  beautiful  morn- 
ing, in  the  month  of  September,  she  extended  her 
walk  as  far  as  St.  James  Park,  and,  being  much 
fatigued,  sat  down  on  one  of  the  rustic  benches,  so 
conveniently  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
London  loiterers.  The  foliage  of  the  majestic  trees 
was  beginning  to  assume  a  rich  autumnal  hue,  and 
the  lovely  walks,  which  form  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive promenades  to  the  metropolitan  idlers,  were 
crowded  with  gay  and  fashionable  visitors.  The 
military  band  was  playing,  and  the  spirit-stirring 
sound  of  the  brazen  instruments,  accompanied  by 
the  loud  beating  of  the  drums,  fell  harmoniously 
on  the  ear.  The  popular  air  of  "Home I  sweet 
home  I"  was  one  of  the  tunes  played.  Every  note, 
as  it  was  borne  along  by  the. gently  swelling  breeze, 
smote  upon  the  afflicted  heart  of  Mary,  and  tended 
to  open  the  springs  of  feeling  which  had  not  yet 
been  dried  up  in  her  soul.  The  retrospect  of 
the  past,  especially  the  peaceful  home  she  had  for- 
saken, and  which  might  never  more  afford  her  an 
asylum  from  the  world's  derision,  caused  the  tears 
to  flow  in  abundance  from  her  swollen  eyes.  At 
this  moment  her  attention  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  appearance  of  her  cruel  betrayer,  accompa- 
nied by  an  interesting-looking  female,  leaning  on 
his  arm. 
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"Poor  young  ■woman!"  said  the  female,  as  she 
fixed  her  eyes  on  Mary,  "  I  fear  she  is  ill.  Shall  we 
speak  to  her?" 

Her  conscience-stricken  companion,  looking  in 
mother  direction,  hurried  her  away,  and  both  were 
sOon  lost  among  the  crowd  of  passengers. 

PART     III. 

"Thus  lived,  thus  died  she;  never  more  on  her 
Shall  sorrow  light,  or  shame.     She  was  not  made 
Through  years  or  moons  the  inner  weight  to  bear 
Which  colder  hearts  endure,  till  they  are  laid 
By  age  in  earth." 

If  the  melodious  strains  of  the  military  music, 
especially  the  melancholy  air  which  was  played  on 
he  occasion,  awakened  in  the  mind  of  Mary  recol- 
ections  of  home,  associated  with  sentiments  of  re- 
norse  for  the  false  step  she  had  taken,  the  reader 
nay  well  conceive  the  agitated  state  of  her  feelings 
)n  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  base  destroyer  of 
ler  peace.  A  dizziness  instantly  came  over  her,  and 
ihe  would  have  fainted  had  not  an  elderly  lady, 
vho  had  been  secretly  watching  her  countenance, 
;ome  forward  to  her  assistance.  In  a  short  time, 
)y  the  aid  thus  opportunely  afforded,  she  has  suffi- 
;iently  recovered  to  retrace  her  steps  to  Camber- 
veil.  An  illness  of  several  weeks'  duration  subse- 
quently confined  her  to  her  chamber.  During  this 
iffliction  she  was  occasionally  visited  by  two  pious 
emales,  connected  with  the  Benevolent,  or  Strangers' 
Friend  Society;  and  who,  in  addition  to  the  pe- 
cuniary assistance  allowed  by  that  excellent  insti- 
ution  in  ordinary  cases  of  distress,  contributed 
iberally  out  of  their  own  private  resources  to  meet 
ler  present  exigencies. 

But  the  visits  of  these  "angels  of  mercy"  were 
lot  confined  to  the  benevolent  purpose  of  supply- 
ng  her  temporal  necessities;  they  were  chiefly 
levoted  to  the  higher  object  of  ministering  to  her 
•piritual  wants.  And  of  this  she  had  much  need. 
*Vith  respect  to  the  essential  principles  of  evan- 
felical  truth,  they  found  her  in  a  state  of  profound 
gnorance.  During  her  residence  in  London  she 
lad  never  read  a  page  of  the  sacred  volume;  neither 
lad  she,  as  yet,  attended  a  place  of  worship.  But 
ler  mind  was  open  to  conviction,  and,  under  the 
nfluence  of  divine  grace,  which  accompanied  the 
nstructions  of  the  pious  visitors,  she  was  eventu- 
illy  brought  as  a  sincere  penitent  to  the  foot  of  the 
;ross.  Humbled  under  a  sense  of  guilt,  she  be- 
sought the  Lord,  with  "  strong  cries,"  to  have  mercy 
)n  her  wretched  soul.  Lons:  and  severe  was  the 
struggle :  the  heavens  seemed  as  brass  to  her  prayers. 
\t  length  she  was  enabled  to  plead,  in  faith,  that 
lomfortable  promise  of  the  Savior,  "  Come  unto  me, 
dl  ye  that  labor,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
jive  you  rest."  Her  faith  was  counted  to  her  for 
ightcousness,  and  she  obtained  rest  to  her  afflicted 
ioul. 

Her  health  had  also  improved,  and  she  flattered 
lerself  with  a  hope  of  a  speedy  restoration  to 
ionvalescence.      Having    now  acquired    sufficient 


strength  to  leave  her  sick-chamber,  she  availed  j 
herself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  recounting 
to  her  benevolent  friends  the  particulars  of  her 
melancholy  history.  After  listening  to  the  affect- 
ing account,  they  importuned  her  to  return,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  her  father's  house; 
and  for  this  purpose,  finding  she  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced in  the  proposal,  furnished  her  with  the 
means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  her  journey  by 
train. 

Accordingly,  the  day  of  her  departure  was  fixed, 
and  on  the  following  Monday  she  was  to  return  to 
her  native  village.  On  the  Sabbath  preceding  she 
accompanied  the  ladies  to  a  chapel  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  sermon,  which  was  delivered  with  con- 
siderable pathos,  and  embodying  some  of  the  vital 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  proved  both  profitable  and 
edifying.  At  the  close  of  the  service  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper  was  administered  by  the 
officiating  minister.  And  foi^the  first  time  in  her 
life  Mary  kneeled  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  to  com- 
memorate his  dying  love.  The  season  was  one  of 
deep  solemnity — a  time  of  refreshing  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord. 

The  next  morning  she  took  an  affectionate  fare- 
well of  her  dear  and  valued  friends;  and,  having 
taken  her  seat  in  one  of  the  railway  carriages, 
gazed,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  spires,  and  domes, 
and  lofty  pinnacles,  which  proudly  nodded  over 
the  gay  metropolis.  The  train  an-ived  in  the  town  i 
of  B.  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening.  It  was  in  > 
the  month  of  ISTovember;  and,  as  I  before  observed,  i 
the  atmosphere  was  unusually  foggy.  Without 
staying  to  rest  in  the  town,  she  at  once  proceeded 
on  foot  to  the  village.  The  circumstances  attend- 
ing her  journey,  and  the  unexpected  recognition 
of  her  father  in  the  person  of  the  cai-rier,  I  have 
already  related. 

In  the  various  occurrences  of  this  checkered 
scene  of  action  events  will  sometimes  take  place 
which  so  powerfully  affect  the  mind,  that  neither 
change  of  scene  nor  of  society  can  obliterate  the 
remembrance.  From  a  sensitive  mind  especially 
the  impression  of  such  events  will  never  be  effaced, 
till  the  friendly  hand  of  death  wipe  it  away  for- 
ever. Such  was  the  case  with  Mary.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  past  would  ever  and  anon  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  sunshine  of  her  youthful  bosom 
which  she  found  impracticable  to  dispel.  Her  cruel 
disregard  of  parental  authority;  her  elopement  with 
an  entire  stranger;  the  miseries  and  privations  which 
that  guilty  step  had  entailed  upon  her;  and,  more 
than  all,  the  death  of  her  affectionate  mother,  which 
was  doubtless  accelerated  by  her  disobedience — 
these  were  the  subjects  which  constantly  occupied 
her  thoughts,  the  bare  recollection  of  whicli  was 
attended  with  much  mental  dejection.  Her  consti- 
tution, also,  which  had  been  already  weakened  by 
repeated  attacks  of  illness,  was  rapidly  sinking. 
So  that  scarcely  had  the  spring's  "ethereal  mild-  ( 
ness"  succeeded  the  howling  blasts  of  winter,  or 
crowned  the  banks  with  violets,  when  the  corpse    ' 
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of  Mary  wrh  carried  to  the  village  cliurch-yard, 
and  laid  by  llio  Kido  of  Ijcr  deceased  mother.  But 
peaceful  was  her  dying  hour;  for  death  had  lost  its 
sting,  and  sIk;  was  fully  prepared,  through  the 
merits  of  the  Redeemer,  for  the  paradise  of  (rod. 

"My  dear,  you  will  soon  mingle  with  the  angels 
of  heaven,"  said  Richard,  as  he  hung  weeping 
over  her  dying  bed. 

"I  think  I  hear  thera  already  calling  me  away," 
she  faintly  whispered.  "And  0  how  sweet,  how 
sootliing  to  my  soul  is  the  prospect  of  glory!  And 
to  think  that  it  is  prepared  for  me,  who  am  so  un- 
worthy! But  tell  me,  my  beloved  father,  that  you 
forgive  me  for  the  uneasiness  I  have  occasioned 
you.  I  know  you  forgive  me;  but  tell  me  once 
more." 

With  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  the  aged 
man  stooped  down,  and  once  more  impressed  upon 
the  lips  of  his  expiring  child  a  kiss  of  forgiveness. 
Hope,  for  a  momentf  lighted  up  her  dying  eyes; 
and  while  an  "angel-smile"  played  on  her  beauti- 
ful features,  she  softly  whispered  a  last  adieu  to 
her  parent.  Then,  bursting  from  its  tenement  of 
clay,  her  happy  spirit  soared  to  heaven,  to  mingle 
I    her  halleluiahs  with  those  of  the  glorified  spirits. 

Though  the  existence  of  this  young  female  was 
thus  favored  with  so  peaceful,  so  triumphant  a 
close — though  her  dying  expressions  conveyed  a 
satisfactory  assurance  of  a  hope  beyond  the  grave, 
let  none  be  encouraged  to  plunge  into  the  same 
follies  or  to  run  into  the  same  excesses,  under  the 
presumptuous  expectation  of  experiencing  the  same 
tranquillity  of  mind  in  the  closing  scene  of  life. 
"  Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound?" 
Though  God  delights  in  mercy,  and  is  willing  to 
pardon  the  chief  of  sinners,  yet  he  will  assuredly 
exercise  mercy  toward  none  but  those  who  repent 
and  forsake  their  sins.  To  all  such  he  addresses 
the  language  of  tenderness  and  expostulation: 
"Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together;  though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as 
snow;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall 
be  as  wool." 

Mary  had  sinned — greatly  sinned.  But  when  she 
humbled  herself  before  God  as  a  sincere  penitent — 
when,  with  true  contrition  of  soul,  she  pleaded  the 
blood  of  the  Savior,  she  obtained  remission  of  sins. 
This  blessing  she  continued  to  "hold  fast"  by  the 
exercise  of  faith.  But  the  recollection  of  her  past 
misdeeds — though  now  freely  forgiven — while  it 
tended  to  keep  alive  in  her  mind  an  utter  abhor- 
rence of  sin,  was  followed,  even  in  her  final  hour, 
with  feelings  of  humiliation  and  shame. 


The  way  to  heaven  is  not  the  "primrose  path 
of  dalliance,"  which  some  do  vainly  tread;  but  the 
narrow  way,  rugged  and  thorny,  of  which  Jesus 
spoke,  that  enters  through  the  strait  gate  into  the 
city. 


"WHEKK  WAS  YOUR  CIIURCK  BEFORE  TXTHER!" 
Thk  Rciformation  was  not  the  formation  of  a  new 
Church,  but  the  reformation  of  an  old  one.  Roman 
Catholics  would  liave  us  }>elieve  that  our  Church  is 
a  new  one,  and  was  founded  only  at  the  Reforma- 
tion: our  answer  should  be.  Not  at  all;  it  was  not 
a  creation,  but  a  restoration.  The  Rhone  runs 
along  Europe  till  it  issues  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva; 
it  falls  into  that  lake  a  mixture  of  mud  and  water. 
After  it  leaves  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  river  emerges 
clear  and  crystalline  as  when  it  first  came  from  its 
fountain.  Suppose  now  that  the  muddy  Rhone, 
prior  to  its  entrance  into  the  lake,  were  to  }>ecome 
animate  and  vocal,  and  were  to  call  across  the  lake 
to  the  stream  that  flowed  from  it  with  crystalline 
purity,  "You  are  an  upstart  stream:  I  am  the 
Rhone,  you  are  a  totally  distinct  river:  there  is  no 
relationship  between  you  and  me:  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you:  you  are  a  modem  thing:  your 
fountain  and  origin  is  Geneva:  I  am  the  ancient 
stream:  I  come  from  the  pristine  fountain,  unmixed 
and  perfect."  The  reply  of  the  river  as  it  leaves 
the  lake,  could  it  also  become  animate  and  vocal, 
would  be,  "You  are  mistaken — you  must  have  very 
bad  advisers — I  am  still  the  original  stream:  all 
I  have  left  in  the  lake  is  the  mud  that  was  mingled 
with  me:  and  purified  and  unfettered,  I  press  on- 
ward with  waters  of  pristine  beauty  to  the  sea:  all 
I  have  left  behind  me  is  nothing,  I  assure  you,  but 
the  mud  that  mingled  with  you  in  your  lapse 
through  many  lands."  So  is  it  with  the  Reforma- 
tion. What  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  to  the  Rhone, 
that  the  Reformation  is  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
All  that  the  Reformation  did,  was  to  separate  su- 
perstition from  Christianity,  and  leave  the  stream 
of  truth  to  flow  onward  in  its  purity,  refreshing 
many  lands,  and  creating  around  it  all  green  and 
beautiful  spots  till  it  is  lost  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
Or,  to  use  another  figure:  A  broker,  a  few  years 
since,  was  purchasing  pictures  in  Paris:  he  found 
one  which  was  a  beautiful  painting  of  the  Virgin 
Mary:  he  purchased  it  for  a  little,  hoping  to  sell  it 
for  much.  He  began  to  clean  the  picture,  accord- 
ing to  the  process  that  cleaners  of  paintings  em- 
ploy. In  doing  so,  by  accident  a  little  fragment  of 
the  countenance  of  the  Virgin  scaled  off,  and  he 
saw  where  the  fragment  scaled  off  something  far 
more  beautiful  below  it.  This  tempted  him  to  scale 
off  a  bit  more,  and  he  found  it  was  the  master- 
piece of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  masters,  repre- 
senting the  Lord  Jesus.  Now,  what  the  picture- 
cleaner  did  to  this  painting,  Martin  Luther  and 
John  Knox  did  to  the  Church  at  the  Reformation. 
The  incrustation  of  saints  they  scraped  off.  Knox 
did  it  often  very  roughly,  but  he  did  it  well;  they 
scraped  off  the  pictures  of  the  saints,  and  there 
burst  forth,  in  all  its  glory,  the  representation  of 
the  Son  of  God;  and  in  the  background,  shining 
in  his  light,  the  Church  purchased  with  his  pre- 
cious blood,  "fair  as  the  sun,  clear  as  the  moon, 
and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners." 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  to  be  traced,  not  by  the 
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glittering  dress  that  clothes  its  exterior — not  by  the 
pageantry  of  cathedral  processions — not  by  mitered 
abbots  and  tiaraed  popes;  but  by  its  separation 
from  the  world — by  the  holiness  of  its  ministers 
and  its  faithful  ones;  by  the  stains  of  the  blood 
which  they  shed — ^by  the  clank  of  their  chains — 
by  their  bones  that  still  lie  bleached  upon  the 
Cottian  Alps;  not  by  the  grandeur  of  their  robes, 
but  by  the  glory  of  their  principles — not  by  the 
splendor  they  have  reflected  upon  the  page  of  his- 
tory, but  by  the  blood-bought  privileges  they  have 
bequeathed  to  us,  their  unworthy  but  their  honored 
successors. — Dr.  Cumming's  Apocalyptic  Sketches. 


FADED  LOVELINESS. 


BT   REV.   M.    N.    0LM8TEDT. 


On  the  outskirts  of  the  neat  little  village  of  P., 
commanding  a  distant  view  of  Long  Island  and 
:he  waters  which  separate  it  from  Connecticut, 
Dnce  lived  the  blooming,  affectionate,  and  much- 
Loved  Sarah  L. 

Being  the  only  oflFspring  of  her  parents,  and  of  a 
most  amiable  disposition,  she  became  evidently 
;heir  idol.  Eighteen  summers  had  bloomed  and 
aassed  away  since  first  she  breathed  the  vital  air, 
3ut  as  yet  neither  herself  nor  her  fond  parents  had 
obtained  the  "pearl  of  great  price."  They  were 
lot  Christians.  Although  they  were  all  regular 
ittendants  of  the  holy  sanctuary,  and  Sarah  had 
seen  promoted  from  a  scholar  to  a  teacher  in  the 
Sabbath  school,  yet  no  father's  voice  was  heard  at 
;he  domestic  altar,  or  godly  counsel  and  pious  exam- 
ple given  by  her  fond  mother.  Their  plans  seemed 
ill  to  be  devised  and  executed  to  gratify  the  taste, 
ind  secure  the  present  happiness  of  their  only  child. 

But,  alas!  how  transitory  are  all  the  joys  of 
;arth !  During  the  cold,  bleak  month  of  December, 
1850,  disease  fastened  upon  her  frame,  and  death 
narked  this  lovely  young  lady  as  its  victim.  Her 
Dhysician  and  friends  generally  had  no  fears  of  a 
jpeedy  dissolution;  yet  her  case  was  watched  with 
ieep  solicitude  by  the  anxious  parents. 

On  Christmas  day  a  large  company  of  friends 
svere  gathering  for  a  friendly  greeting  at  the  par- 
sonage. Sarah  expressed  a  desire  to  be  present, 
3ut  was  prevailed  upon  to  remain  home  on  account 
>f  her  health  and  the  rough  state  of  the  weather, 
svith  a  promise  that  she  should  make  her  visit  in 
company  with  her  mother  during  the  week.  But, 
lias !  she  had  already  made  her  last  visit. 

The  next  evening  the  writer  called  to  see  her. 
During  the  day  she  expressed  fears  that  she  should 
lie,  and  that  she  was  not  prepared  for  the  solemn 
change.  She  prayed  much,  and  requested  others 
:o  do  the  same.  Her  last  sun  had  already  risen 
md  sunk  behind  the  western  hills.  The  sable  cur- 
tains of  night  had  fallen  upon  the  earth — fit  em- 
blem of  the  gloom  that  settled  down  within  those 


walls.  All  around  was  still,  save  here  and  there 
amid  the  group  a  half-drawn  sigh  which  struggled 
for  utterance.  As  we  kneeled  in  prayer,  her  mild 
but  expressive  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  who  led  the 
devotions,  which  seemed  to  speak  volumes  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  hour,  while  every  heart,  kindling 
with  emotion,  burst  forth  in  strong  cries  and  tears. 

The  prayer  was  ended.  Her  eyes  were  raised  to 
heaven,  and  fixed,  while  the  spirit  trembled  on  the 
utmost  verge  of  time.  The  frantic  mothef  rushed 
forward,  and,  with  streaming  eyes  and  a  most  im- 
ploring look,  fell  prostrate  at  the  dying  couch, 
and  cried,  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  her  spirit."  The 
minister  pointed  her  upward  to  Calvary's  bleeding 
Lamb,  and  exhorted  her,  with  many  a  precious 
promise,  to  give  her  heart  to  God.  Thus,  amid  a 
scene  replete  with  anguish  and  most  intense  solici- 
tude, the  spirit  took  its  flight. 

Her  earthly  remains  now  rest  in  the  old  grave- 
yard, on  the  side  of  the  hill,  with  a  neat  inclosure, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  distance  from  that  once 
cheerful  but  now  lonely  and  childless  home.  There 
the  stranger,  as  well  as  surviving  relatives  and 
friends,  will  often  read,  in  a  striking  emblem  and 
appropriate  lines  engraved  on  the  cold  white  mar- 
ble, the  sad  tale  of  woe. 


THE  SEVEN  CHILDREN. 

Early  in  the  morning,  as  twilight  appeared,  a 
pious  father  arose  with  his  wife  from  the  nightly 
couch,  and  they  thanked  God  for  the  new  day,  and 
the  strengthening  influence  of  sleep. 

And  the  light  of  the  morning  shone  in  the  cham- 
ber, and  seven  children  lay  in  their  beds  sleeping. 

And  they  looked  at  the  children  by  turns,  and 
the  mother  said,  "There  are  seven  in  number! 
Alas!  it  will  be  difiicult  for  us  to  maintain  them." 

But  the  father  smiled,  and  said,  "Behold,  do  they 
not  all  seven  lie  and  sleep  ?  And  they  have  all  red 
cheeks,  and  twilight  again  beams  upon  them,  so 
that  they  appear  more  beautiful,  like  seven  bloom- 
ing roses.  Mother,  this  is  a  testimony  that  He  who 
has  made  the  light  of  the  morning,  and  sends  re- 
viving sleep,  is  true  and  unchangeable." 

And  as  they  came  out  of  the  chamber,  there  stood 
at  the  door  fourteen  shoes  in  a  row,  differing  in  size, 
being  two  for  each  child.  And  the  mother  observed 
that  there  were  many,  and  she  wept. 

But  the  father  answered,  and  said,  "Why  do  you 
weep?  They  have  all  seven  been  blessed  with 
sprightly  feet,  and  why  should  we  be  troubled  about 
that  which  is  vailed  in  futurity!  If  the  children 
have  confidence  in  us,  shall  we  not  trust  in  Him, 
who  has  a  greater  power  than  we  can  understand! 
Behold,  his  sun  appears!  Let  us  then  begin  our 
daily  course  like  him,  with  a  joyful  countenance." 

Thus  they  spoke  and  labored,  and  God  blessed 
their  work,  so  that  they  had  enough.  For  faith 
increases  courage,  and  love  warrants  strength. — 
German  Parables. 
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THE  SPIDER. 

»T   B«V.   T.    U.    wai.Z.UtLT01t. 

As  once  I  sat  in  pensive  mood, 
Awhile  o'er  human  ills  to  brood, 
And  think  of  disappointed  hopes, 
And  of  the  many  "downs  and  ups" 
"We  mortals  have,  my  vacant  view. 
And  pensive  mood,  and  troubles,  too. 
Were  quite  dispell'd,  as  at  my  feet 
A  spider  fell  from  high  retreat 
And  blissful  'bode  in  cobwebb'd  roof, 
As  vision  quickly  gave  me  proof. 

As  round  it  raved  in  nether  sphere, 

Methought  I  saw  a  tiny  tear 

In  its  blue  eye,  and  heard  a  sigh 

As  heaved  its  breast,  while  lookincr  high 

To  its  lost  state  of  happiness, 

"Wliich  never  more  it  might  possess. 

Its  tear  won  tear,  and  sigh  won  sigh, 
And  its  despair  won  sympathy, 
And  thought  chased  thought  away. 
How  fell  it?  thoughtless — careless — say, 
Or  curious,  which?    "Was  it  to  try 
Some  lower  clime  that  it  did  fly 
The  higher  state?    Ah  I  now,  methought, 
A  bitter  cup  it  drinks  for  naught. 

But  'neath  my  pitying  gaze  its  eye 
Beamed  hope,  as  if  intent  to  try 
Mid-air  to  rise.    With  miirht  and  main 
It  leap'd,  but  fell  not  back  again. 
Why  wonder  that  I  wondered  then! 
What  mortal  eye  hath  ever  seen 
Or  man,  or  beast,  or  insect  lift 
Itself?    What  mighty  power  such  gift 
To  this  imparts  ? 

Just  then  old  Sol 
One  ray  sent  through  the  crevic'd  wall, 
And  visible  appeared  a  cord 

Of  silken  texture,  reaching  down 
From  ceiling  high,  it  to  afford 

A  highway  to  its  forfeit  crown. 
Xor  this  alone — the  cord  was  food;* 

When  toiling  hard  it  freely  fed. 
As  labor,  so  was  progress  good. 

As  up  its  silken  path  it  sped. 
But  oft,  through  carelessness  or  sloth, 

It  backward  slipp'd,  and  haggard  grew, 
As  one  who  halting  seems  so  loth 

To  choose,  will  likely  nothing  do: 
Till  late  grown  wise  by  failing  oft. 

And  lean  and  desp'rate  grown,  its  eye, 
With  hope  iUum'd,  directs  aloft. 

And  toils  and  gains  its  home  on  high. 

My  respiration  came  once  more. 

And  freely  flowed  my  blood  again — 

A  blood-washed  soul  has  gained  the  shore 
Of  bliss,  immortal  there  to  reign. 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


EARTH'S  SORROWING  ONES. 

BT  US'?.   AVOBLO  CAVOLL. 

This  earth  hath  sorrowing  ones: 
Misfortune's  daughters,  6on», 

They  find  no  joy 
In  life's  tumultuous  round; 
It  hath  no  pleasant  sound; 
No,  but  griefs  profound 

Their  hearts  employ. 

Pleasure,  Ambition,  Love, 
Friends  that  oft  faithful  prove. 

Smile  not  on  them. 
Faded  Love's  early  dream. 
Perished  Hope's  beauteous  beam. 
Sink  they  beneath  the  stream 

They  can  not  stem. 

These  you  may  always  tell; 
Some  tokens  e'er  reveal 

The  truth  to  me. 
Softly  and  sad  they  move; 
Look,  mien,  and  voice  of  love 
E'er  seek  the  bliss  to  prove 

Of  sympathy. 

Ah  I  but  their  hearts  so  riven 
Are  to  sweet  mercies  given; 

Of  feeling  full. 
Influence  sweet  they  shed; 
Perfume  o'er  earth  that's  spread; 
Kind  deeds,  of  angels  read. 

Bless  their  soft  rule. 

Bleak  is  the  world  to  these; 
Cold  each  alternate  breeze. 

0,  'tis  their  lot. 
Blessing,  unblest  to  be. 
Wait  and  weep  silently. 
Till  from  a  troubled  sea 

Pass  they,  forgot  I 


DIRGE. 


A  FEW  frail  summers  had  touched  thee. 

As  they  touch  the  lute; 
Xot  so  bright  as  thy  hair  was  the  sunshine. 

Not  so  sweet  as  thy  voice  the  lute. 
Hushed  the  voice,  shorn  the  lute — all  is  over; 

An  urn  of  white  ashes  remains; 
Nothing  else — save  the  tears  in  our  eyes. 

Save  our  bitterest,  bitterest  pains  I 

We  garland  the  urn  with  white  roses; 

Bum  incense  and  gums  on  the  shrine; 
Play  old  tunes  with  the  saddest  of  closes — 

Dear  tunes,  that  were  thine  I 
But  in  vain,  all  in  vain; 
Thou  art  gone — ^we  remain ! 


THE  UPAS-TREE—VALLEY   OF   DEATH 
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THE  UP^S-TREE-YALLEY  OP  DEATH. 

The  famed  upas-tree,  in  its  history,  concentrates 
the  elements  of  all  that  is  strange  and  fearful  in 
romance.  In  the  sixteenth  century  stories  circu- 
lated about  the  Macassar  poison-tree  of  Celebes; 
and  physicians  and  naturalists  came  gradually  to 
t€ll  of  the  action  of  the  poison.  The  description 
of  its  qualities  had  become  so  terrible,  that  if  the 
smallest  quantity  entered  the  blood,  not  only  imme- 
diate death  resulted,  but  its  action  was  so  fearfully 
destructive,  that  within  half  an  hour  afterward  the 
flesh  fell  from  the  bones.  The  first  description  of 
the  tree  was  given  by  Neuhof  in  1682.  Dreadful 
as  the  poison  is  represented  to  be  by  this  old  au- 
thor, his  accounts  are  free  from  the  gloomy  fables 
which  subsequent  writers  promulgated.  At  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Gervaise  asserted, 
that  merely  to  touch  or  smell  the  tree  was  fatal; 
and  in  Camel — 1704 — we  find  the  story,  that  the 
vapor  from  the  tree  destroyed  every  thing  living 
for  a  considerable  distance  around,  and  that  the 
birds  which  settled  on  it  died,  unless  they  imme- 
diately ate  the  seeds  of  the  nux  vomica,  by  which, 
indeed,  their  lives  were  saved,  but  with  the  loss  of 
all  their  feathers.  Before  this  time,  Argensola  had 
told  of  a  tree  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  every 
one  fell  asleep,  and  if  he  approached  it  on  the 
west  side,  died;  while  if  he  came  to  it  on  the  east 
side,  that  very  sleep  shielded  him  from  the  deadly 
action.  It  was  now  said,  also,  that  the  collection 
of  the  poison  was  committed  solely  to  criminals 
whose  lives  were  forfeited,  and  who  escaped  their 
punishment  if  they  successfully  completed  their 
task.  From  Humph  we  learned  that  the  poison- 
tree  is  also  met  with  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Bali, 
as  well  as  in  Celebes. 

The  admixture  of  fable  and  truth  which  charac- 
terized all  these  early  descriptions  arose  from  con- 
founding the  deadly  qualities  of  two  very  diflferent 
trees,  which  grow  side  by  side  amid  the  luxuriance 
of  the  Japanese  forest.  The  one  is  a  climbing 
shrub,  belonging  to  the  dogbanes,  from  the  roots 
of  which  the  upas  radia,  or  sovereign  poison,  is 
prepared.  The  other  is  a  tall  cylindrical  tree, 
with  a  tender  and  easily  wounded  bark,  the  milky 
sap  of  which  produces  immediate  and  dangerous 
ulcers.  This  sap  is  the  ready-made  poison  so 
widely  known,  and  which  is  especially  employed 
in  poisoning  arrows.  From  Schleiden's  description 
of  a  Javanese  forest  we  take  the  following  passage: 

"All  is  full  of  animal  life,  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  desert  and  silent  character  of  many  of  the 
primeval  forests  of  America.  Here  a  twining, 
clintbing  shrub,  with  a  trunk  as  thick  as  one's 
arm,  coils  round  the  columns  of  the  dome,  over- 
passing the  loftiest  trees,  often  quite  simple  and 
unbranchcd  for  a  length  of  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
root,  but  curved  and  winding  in  the  most  varied 
forms.  The  large,  shining  green  leaves  alternate 
with  the  long  and  stout  tendrils  with  whicli  it 
takes  firm  hold,  and  greenish-wliite  heads  of  pleas- 
ant-smelling flowers  hang  pendant  from  it.     This 


plant,  belonging  to  the  dogbanes,  is  the  Tjettek  of 
the  natives — Strychnos  Tiente,  Lesch. — from  the 
roots  of  which  the  dreadful  upas  radia,  or  sov- 
ereign poison,  is  concocted.  A  slight  wound  from 
a  weapon  poisoned  with  this — a  little  arrow  made 
of  hardwood,  and  shot  from  the  blow-tube,  as  by 
the  South  Americans — makes  the  tiger  tremble, 
stand  motionless  a  minute,  then  fall  as  though 
seized  with  vertigo,  and  die  in  brief  but  violent 
convulsions.  The  shrub  itself  is  harmless,  and  he 
whose  skin  may  have  been  touched  with  its  juice 
need  fear  no  consequences.  As  we  go  forward,  we 
meet  with  a  beautiful  slender  stem,  which  overtops 
the  neighboring  plants.  Perfectly  cylindrical,  it 
rises  sixty  or  eighty  feet,  smooth,  and  without  a 
branch,  and  bears  an  elegant  hemispherical  crown, 
which  proudly  looks  down  on  the  more  humble 
growths  around,  and  the  many  climbers  struggling 
up  its  stem.  "Woe  to  him  who  heedlessly  should 
touch  the  milk-sap  that  flows  abundantly  from  its 
easily-wounded  bark.  Large  blisters,  painful  ul- 
cers, like  those  produced  by  our  poisonous  sumach, 
only  more  dangerous,  are  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences. This  is  the  Antiar  of  the  Javanese,  the 
Pohon  upas — signifying  the  poison-tree — of  the 
Malays,  the  Ipo  of  Celebes  and  the  Philippines — 
Antiaris  toxicaria,  Lesch.  From  it  comes  the  com- 
mon upas — Anglice  poison — which  is  especially 
employed  for  poisoning  arrows;  a  custom  which 
appears  to  have  extended  formerly  throughout  all 
the  Sunda  Islands,  but  which  is  now,  since  the 
introduction  of  fire-arms,  only  to  be  met  with 
among  the  savages  of  the  rugged  and  inacessible 
mountains  of  the  interior  of  the  islands." 

To  this  common  upas  apply  many  of  the  legends 
of  the  early  travelers;  but  the  exaggerated  reports 
as  to  the  noxious  properties  of  both  poison- trees 
were  mixed  up,  in  eastern  minds,  with  equally 
exaggerated  statements  regarding  another  natural 
phenomenon  of  a  not  less  rare  and  striking  char- 
acter. The  mountains  of  Java  are  the  seat  of  nu- 
merous volcanoes,  which  in  modern  times  have 
been  frequently  in  activity,  producing  numerous 
changes  in  the  local  surface,  and  expensive  devasta- 
tion. One  consequence  of  the  upheaval  of  rocks 
so  often  seen  in  volcanic  countries  is  the  produc- 
tion of  cracks  and  fissures,  often  of  great  length 
and  width;  the  sinking  of  portions  of  the  surface, 
so  as  to  form  valleys,  sometimes  only  of  a  small 
extent;  the  elevation  of  hills  or  mountains,  etc. 
Now,  through  the  fissures  thus  produced  a  heavy 
kind  of  air,  very  generally  known  now  to  educated 
people  by  the  name  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  found 
in  volcanic  countries  to  issue  often  in  very  large 
quantity.  It  does  so  near  the  living  volcanoes  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  but  in  still  more  marked  quantity 
in  the  extinct  volcanic  region  of  Andernach  and 
the  Laacher  Sea,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hhiue. 
Where  this  gas  issues  into  caves  or  pits,  it  collects 
and  forms  an  atmosphere  which  is  fatal  to  animal 
life.  Where  it  flows  at  once  into  the  open  air,  it 
is  generally  carried  off  by  the  wind  as  fast  as  it 
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appeurH,  and  so  speedily  mixed  with  the  atmofiphere 
as  to  produce  no  injurioiiH  i-fTects.  But  if  the  lo- 
cality in  which  it  riHcs  be  low-lying,  and  sheltered 
from  the  passing  lireczc,  it  may  accumulate  so  as 
to  form  an  jitmosi)here  of  a  limited  extent,  in  which 
no  living  thing  can  draw  more  than  one  single 
breath.  Such  a  spot  exists  in  Java;  and  in  the 
days  when  the  gas  of  which  we  have  spoken  was 
unknown,  and  its  general  evolution  in  volcanic 
countries  not  understood,  it  was  no  w.ay  surprising 
that  the  existence  of  this  poison-valley  should  be 
connected  with  that  of  the  poison-trees  which  grew 
at  no  great  distance  from  it.  It  was  natural  both 
for  the  comparatively  ignorant  eastern  writer  so  to 
connect  the  marvelous  effects  of  each,  and  for  the 
intelligent  European  naturalist  to  copy  some  of 
their  mistakes,  which  his  defective  science  did  not 
enable  liim  to  detect.  Our  author  thus  vividly  de- 
scribes the  poisonous  locality: 

''Leaving  the  thickets  of  the  forest,  and  climbing 
a  moderate  hill,  suddenly,  in  a  narrow  flat  valley, 
a  horrible  wilderness,  a  true  palace  of  death,  spreads 
itself  out  before  the  eyes  of  the  shuddering  wan- 
derer. No  trace  of  thriving  vegetation  screens  the 
naked  sun-scorched  earth.  Skeletons  of  all  kinds 
of  animals  bestrew  the  ground.  There  is  it  often 
seen  how  the  terrible  tiger,  in  the  moment  when  he 
has  seized  his  prey,  is  himself  overtaken  by  de- 
struction; how  the  bird  of  prey,  hurrying  to  feed 
upon  the  fresh  carcass,  falls  into  the  maw  of  death. 
Dead  beetles,  ants,  and  other  insects  lie  in  heaps 
around,  and  testify  still  more  how  apt  the  name, 
*  Valley  of  Death,'  or,  'Poison  Valley,'  as  these 
places  are  called  by  the  natives.  The  formidable 
character  of  these  localities  is  owing  to  exhala- 
tions from  the  soil,  consisting  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which,  on  account  of  its  weight,  is  a  long  time  in 
diffusing  itself  through  the  air.  Exactly  as  in  the 
celebrated  Grotto  del  Cane  at  Naples,  in  the  vapor 
caves  of  Pyrmont,  this  gas  causes  inevitable  death 
by  asphyxia  to  all  near  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Man  alone,  to  whom  God  has  given  it  to  walk 
erect,  traverses  usually  uninjured  these  deserted 
tracks,  since  the  poisonous  exhalations  do  not  reach 
up  to  his  head.  As  the  natives  of  the  Himalayas 
ascribed  the  difficulty  of  respiration  experienced  in 
the  higher  alpine  passes,  fifteen  thousand  and  six- 
teen thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  to  the  exhala- 
tions of  poisonous  plants,  so  were  the  terrible  phe- 
nomena of  the  death-valleys  connected  with  the 
action  of  the  Antiar  poison  and  the  deadly  touch 
of  the  Pohon  upas;  and  it  is  natural  that  the 
legends  should  have  gradually  assumed  their  so 
frightful  character,  since,  even  up  to  the  present 
time,  no  antidote  to  those  violent  and  rapidly  act- 
ing vegetable  matters  has  been  discovered." 

A  band  of  unlettered  savages  set  out  on  a  relig- 
ious pilgrimage  to  the  crater  of  Galung  Jung,  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  Javanese  volcanoes.  On 
their  way  through  the  forest  they  dig  up  the  root 
of  the  tjettek,  and  poison  arrows  for  their  defense 
as  they  traverse  the  woods,  fierce  with  wild  ele- 


phants and  beasts  of  prey.  Hastily  proceeding, 
one  of  the  party  incautiously  wounds  the  bark 
of  the  deadly  antiar.  His  cries  and  sudden  pain 
arrest  his  comrades,  who  crowd  around  him  be- 
neath the  tree.  A  random  arrow  has  grazed  an 
upper  branch,  and  the  niilky  sap,  exuding,  drops 
on  the  naked  shoulders  of  the  gathered  group. 
Again  pains  and  cries  alarm  them,  and  all  flee  from 
the  fearful  tree.  The  infected  soon  lag  l>ehind, 
and  are  left  to  die  while  the  others  hurry  forward 
till  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  are  reached.  They 
walk  in  amazement  over  a  field  of  skeletons  and 
bodies  half  d<;cayed.  An  antelof>e  rushes  from  the 
wood  behind  them,  a  tiger  follows,  and  while  each 
savage  prepares  his  shooting-reed,  both  animals 
drop  dead  Vjefore  them.  They  rush  across  the  bony 
space,  and  breathless  pause  beneath  the  first  group 
of  trees  on  its  farther  margin.  They  fling  them- 
selves on  the  naked  earth  to  rest.  Some,  with  face 
to  the  ground,  sink  instantly  to  sleep;  others,  on 
their  backs,  more  slowly  become  motionless  and 
insensible;  while  others  again,  who  lie  where  a 
gentle  breeze  from  the  coast  comes  through  the 
mephitic  air,  sink  into  natural  slumbers,  and  awake 
refreshed.  But  their  companions  are  beyond  awak- 
ening, and  a  new  terror  seizes  the  survivors,  when 
they  find  so  many  of  their  companions  unaccount- 
ably bereft  of  life.  The  poisonous  gas,  now  too 
shallow  to  arrest  even  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  still 
spreads  snake-like  along  the  soil,  and  brings  death 
to  the  reclining  head.  Returning  from  their  unfin- 
ished journey,  the  sad  and  lessened  band  recount, 
in  exaggerated  words,  to  credulous,  eastern  ears, 
their  disastrous  experience.  And  thus  in  popular 
legends  were  naturally  interwoven  all  the  marvels 
of  the  fabled  upas-tree — false  in  so  far  as  they  were 
ascribed  to  the  agency  of  one  natural  cause,  yet  all 
substantially  true  as  descriptions  of  observed  nat- 
ural effects. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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You  know  my  opinion  of  female  society;  with- 
out it  we  should  degenerate  into  brutes.  This 
observation  applies  with  tenfold  force  to  young 
men,  and  those  who  are  in  the  prime  of  manhood. 
For,  after  a  certain  time  of  life,  the  literary  man 
makes  a  shift — a  poor  one,  I  grant — to  do  without 
the  society  of  ladies.  To  a  young  man  nothing  is 
so  important  as  a  spirit  of  devotion — next  to  his 
Creator — to  some  amiable  woman,  whose  image 
may  occupy  his  heart  and  guard  it  from  the  pollu- 
tion that  besets  it  on  all  sides.  A  man  ought  to 
choose  his  wife,  as  Mrs.  Primrose  did  her  wedding- 
gown,  for  qualities  that  will  "wear  well."  One 
thing  at  least  is  true:  that  if  matrimony  has  its 
cares,  celibacy  has  no  pleasures.  A  Newton,  or  a 
mere  scholar,  may  find  enjoyment  in  study;  but  a 
man  must  have  a  bosom  friend  and  children  around 
him,  to  cherish  and  support  the  dreariness  of  old 
age. — John  Randolph. 
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BT   S.    WILLIAMa. 

A  MILITARY  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  "WAR  OF  1812. 
(First  Paper.) 

In  a  note  appended  to  chapter  seventeenth  of 
"Leaves  from  an  Autobiography,"  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Ladies'  Repository,  the  reader  was 
advised  that  the  chapter  series  was  then  closed, 
and  that  our  future  extracts  from  that  work  should 
be  more  desultory,  and  without  any  serial  connec- 
tion. The  change  was  not  of  our  own  choice,  but 
adopted  on  learning  that  continuous  articles,  in 
chapters  or  other  divisions,  running  through  many 
successive  numbers  of  a  periodical,  have  not,  with 
general  readers,  the  interest  which  short,  isolated 
articles  imparts.  And  we  may  be  permitted  to 
repeat  here  to  new  readers  what  was  stated  in  the 
introduction  to  the  serial  chapters,  that  the  auto- 
biography of  Mr.  W.  was  drawn  up  by  him  for  the 
use  of  his  family  only,  and  without  any  view  what- 
ever to  its  publication.  The  manuscript  of  that 
work,  in  twelve  hundred  large  quarto  pages,  now 
before  us,  is  interspersed  with  historical  sketches, 
biographical  notices,  incidents,  and  events  of  the 
last  half  century — 

"  All  which  he  «aw,  and  part  of  which  he  was." 

From  these  pages  we  shall  cull,  for  our  future  con- 
tributions, such  passages  as  may  seem  suitable  for 
the  columns  of  the  Repository. 

The  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  '13,  '14,  was 
an  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
and  was  fruitful  of  thrilling  incidents  and  stirring 
events,  of  deep  concern  at  the  time,  and  of  much 
interest  even  at  this  late  day.  Many  narratives  of 
campaigns  and  sketches  of  scenes  in  that  war  have 
been  given  to  the  world  by  eye-witnesses.  Who 
has  not  read  in  the  Ladies'  Repository,  some  years 
ago,  the  narration  of  the  thrilling  incidents  and 
^'ivid  sketches  from  the  graphic  pen  of  Rev.  A.  M. 
Lorrain,  of  the  Cincinnati  conference  ?  In  that  war, 
in  early  life,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  tented 
Beid  in  defense  of  his  country's  rights.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  far-famed  company  of  "Petersburg 
Volunteers,"  composed  of  patriotic  young  men, 
Aie  elite  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  which  marched  more 
ihan  six  hundred  miles  on  foot  to  join  the  North- 
western Army  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Ohio. 
Ihat  brave  company  was  distinguished  for  its 
deeds  of  noble  daring  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs 
3n  the  Maumee  river.  For  the  last  thirty  years, 
liowever,  brother  Lorrain  has  been  doing  effective 
cattle  in  a  nobler  field,  against  a  more  subtile  and 
iangerous  foe.  But  "the  weapons  of  his  warfare 
ire  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the 
pulling  down  of  the  strongholds  "  of  the  prince  of 
larkness. 

In  that  war  Mr.  W.,  too,  bore  his  humble  part  in 
:he  military  service  of  his  country.    The  narrative  of 


his  two  campaigns — in  1812  and  1813 — is  contained 
in  the  volume  before  us.  But  as  he  never  met  his 
country's  foes  in  the  embattled  field,  he  has  no 
scenes  of  blood  and  carnage  to  describe.  His  dull, 
prosaic  pen  makes  no  pretensions  to  the  fire  and 
vigor  of  that  wielded  by  our  much-esteemed  friend 
before  named.  Yet,  from  his  narration  of  occur- 
rences which  fell  under  his  own  notice,  the  young 
reader  of  the  present  day  may  learn  something 
not  elsewhere  found  in  the  history  of  that  period. 
The  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain  was 
made  by  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  secret  ses- 
sion, on  the  I8th  of  June,  1812.  Two  or  three 
months  prior  to  that  declaration,  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  it,  a  large  military  force  was  drawn  together 
at  Cincinnati,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  "William  Hull,  an  old  and  distinguished 
veteran  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  army.  The 
force  thus  concentrated  was  called  the  "I^orth- 
"Western  Army,"  and  soon  marched  for  the  north- 
western frontier — the  Detroit  river.*  At  Urbana 
he  was  joined  by  two  other  regiments  of  Ohio 
volunteers,  from  the  Scioto  and  Muskingum  val- 
leys, under  the  command  respectively  of  Colonel 
Duncan  M'Arthur  and  Colonel  Lewis  Cass.  A  few 
miles  north  of  Urbana  the  army  entered  the  wil- 
derness, and  from  thence  to  the  Grand  Rapids  of 
the  Maumee  river — about  a  hundred  miles — had  to 
cut  and  open  a  wagon  road  through  a  dense,  un- 
broken forest.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  "War  that  the  army  should  reach  Detroit 
before  war  would  be  declared,  and  ample  time  was 
given  General  Hull  to  reach  that  point  before  that 
time.  But  from  want  of  energy  in  the  General, 
the  dispatch  from  the  "War  Department  to  him, 
announcing  the  "Declaration,"  found  the  General 
and  his  army  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids  of  the 
Maumee.  To  expedite  the  march  thence  to  De- 
troit, General  Hull  chartered  a  schooner  then  in 
the  Maumee  Bay,  and  on  board  of  it  he  put  a  large 
portion  of  the  army  baggage  and  provision,  to- 
gether with  his  military  chest,  and  all  his  papers, 
including  the  official  copy  of  the  Declaration  of 
"War,  and  all  his  instructions,  plans  of  the  cam- 
paign, etc.,  to  be  shipped  to  Detroit.  This  schooner, 
on  its  passage  up  the  Detroit  river,  was  seized  by 
the  British  naval  force  lying  at  anchor  opposite 
Fort  Maiden,  on  the  Canada  side.  General  Brock, 
the  British  Commander-in-chief  on  that  frontier, 
had,  through  the  vigilance  of  British  spies  at 
"V\''ashington,  been  put  in  possession  of  the  fact  of 
the  declaration  of  war  before  it  reached  General 
Hull,  and  hence  the  capture  of  the  schooner.  The 
loss  of  this  vessel  and  its  valuable  cargo  was  dis- 
astrous to  the  American  anny;  while  the  posses- 
sion of  the  instructions  and  plans  of  the  campaign 
from  the  War  Department,  and  the  baggage  and 
military  stores,  was  a  most  important  acquisition 
to  the  enemy.    And  General  Brock,  as  a  skillful 


*A   regiment  of   Ohio   volunteers   from   Cincinnati,   under 
Colonel  James  Findley,  marched  with  General  Hull. 
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and  experienced  H(»ldier,  well  availed  hinnself  of 
thiH  advaiiUif^*!,  as  llie  Kernel  will  kIjow. 

'i'hal  OeiKjral  Hull  must  have  foreseen — nay, 
p(!rljai)M,  deliberately  intended — the  capture  of  this 
richly  l"r(;ight<'d  scliooiHir  by  the  enemy,  seems 
hardly  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  And  this  is  manifest 
by  the  history  and  disastrous  termination  of  this 
first  campaign  of  the  North-Western  Army,  and  by 
the  subsequent  trial  of  the  General  before  a  mili- 
tary court-martial,  and  the  sentence  of  death  passed 
upon  him  for  treason. 

The  British  fleet  had  the  command  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  only  route  by  which  supplies  could  reach 
the  army  at  Detroit  was  overland,  by  very  bad 
roads,  from  the  settlements  in  southern  Ohio,  a 
distance  of  over  two  hundred  miles,  and  at  an 
enormous  expense.  The  transit  of  provisions  was 
not  only  very  tedious,  but,  as  the  intermediate 
wilderness  was  occupied  in  force  by  hostile  tribes 
of  Indians  in  the  interest  and  employ  of  the  en- 
emy, every  brigade  of  wagons  or  pack-horses,  or 
drove  of  beef  cattle,  had  to  be  guarded  by  a  strong 
military  force.  To  keep  the  communication  open 
for  this  purpose  was  left  for  the  Ohio  militia. 
About  the  18th  of  July  Governor  Meigs,  then  at 
Chillicothe,  received,  by  express,  the  following  dis- 
patch from  General  Hull: 

"Detroit,  Uth  July,  1812. 

"Dear  Sir, — The  army  arrived  here  on  the  5th 
inst.  I  have  now  only  time  to  state  to  you,  that 
we  are  very  deficient  in  provisions,  and  I  have 
authorized  Mr.  Piatt*  to  furnish  a  supply  for  two 
months. 

"  The  communication  must  be  preserved  by  your 
militia,  or  this  army  will  perish  for  the  want  of 
provisions.  We  have  the  fullest  confidence  that 
you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  so  dis- 
tressing a  calamity  to  this  patriotic  army. 
"I  am,  very  respectfully, 
"Your  most  ob't.  serv't., 

"W.  Hull. 

"His  Excellency,  R.  J.  Meigs, 

"Governor  of  Ohio." 

The  original  autograph  letter  from  which  we  copy 
the  above  is  now  before  us,  stitched  into  the  auto- 
biography of  Mr.  W.  How  he  became  possessed 
of  this  important  official  document  he  has  now 
no  recollection;  but  supposes  it  had  been  handed 
to  him  by  Governor  Meigs,  about  the  time  of  its 
receipt,  to  copy,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment 
its  return  overlooked.  The  letter  has  been  in  his 
possession  ever  since,  and  is  now  first  given  to  the 
world,  as  a  scrap  of  the  history  of  the  times.  The 
reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  coincidence  between 
the  forebodings  of  General  Hull  in  the  above  letter 
and  the  plea  which  he  afterward  set  up  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  disgraceful  surrender  of  Detroit  and  the 
whole  army — that  their  provisions  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  that  a  supply  could  not  be  obtained 

*  The  late  John  H.  Piatt,  of  Cincinnati,  who,  we  believe, 
was  Commissary-General  of  the  North-Western  Army. 


in  time  to  save  it  from  perishing!  The  expostula- 
tions of  his  field  ofllcerH — his  proper  advisers — 
were  unheeded.  The  General  kept  his  own  coun- 
sels. He  knew  what  he  was  about.  And  now,  to 
save  appearances,  he  seemingly  bestirs  himself, 
and  "authorizes"  his  Commissary  to  "furnish  a 
supply  for  two  months;"  and  appeals  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  Governor  Meigs  to  save  his  patriotic 
army  from  starvation,  by  keeping  the  communica- 
tion open  through  the  wilderness !  Governor  Meigs 
needed  no  appeal  to  his  sympathies,  and  General 
Hull  knew  it. 

With  the  dispatch  from  General  Hull,  Governor 
Meigs  received  a  communication  from  Colonel  Piatt, 
at  Urbana,  stating  that  a  brigade  of  pack  horses, 
loaded  with  flour,  together  with  a  drove  of  beef 
cattle,  would  be  ready  to  leave  that  place  for  the 
army,  so  soon  as  the  Governor  would  furnish  a 
military  escort  to  guard  the  supplies  through  the 
wilderness.  On  the  following  morning  Governor 
Meigs  called  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Chilli- 
cothe, and  announced  the  requisition  for  a  company 
of  militia  for  the  above  purpose,  proposing  to  the 
meeting  that  a  company  of  volunteers  be  imme- 
diately raised,  instead  of  the  tedious  process  of 
drafting  the  requisite  force.  The  call  was  promptly 
responded  to,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  ninety-five 
patriotic  citizens — mechanics,  merchants,  lawyers, 
and  others — formed  themselves  into  a  volunteer 
company,  and  tendered  their  services  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. After  electing  their  officers,  and  adopting 
a  uniform — which  was  tow-linen  hunting-shirts  and 
trowsers — the  busy  note  of  preparation  for  an  im- 
mediate march  followed.  Twenty-four  hours  after 
its  organization,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  this 
fine  company  took  up  its  line  of  march  for  Detroit, 
by  way  of  Urbana — where  the  supplies  were  to  be 
placed  under  its  escort — intending,  on  reaching  De- 
troit, to  tender  their  services  to  General  Hull,  and 
join  the  North-Western  Army. 

Before  setting  out  with  the  company  on  its  march, 
it  may  be  well  to  describe  their  dress,  arms,  and 
accouterments.  Every  one — officers  and  men — were 
alike  dressed  in  unbleached,  tow-linen  hunting- 
shirt,  and  trowsers  of  the  same  material,  with  low- 
crown  hats,  on  the  left  side  of  which  were  worn 
black  cockades  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
on  the  center  of  which  were  displayed  small  silver 
eagles  about  the  size  of  a  quarter  dollar.  Around 
the  waist  of  each  was  a  stout  leather  girdle;  in  a 
leather  pocket  attached  to  which  was  slung  behind 
a  good-sized  tomahawk,  and  in  a  leather  sheath, 
also  attached  to  the  girdle,  hung  a  medium- sized 
butcher  knife.  On  the  right  hip,  attached  to  a 
broad  leather  strap,  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder, 
hung  the  cartridge  box,  filled  with  ball-cartridges. 
On  the  left  side,  in  a  leather  sheath,  suspended  to 
another  broad  leather  strap,  thrown  over  the  right 
shoulder,  hung  the  bayonet.  On  the  same  side 
hung  also  a  tin  canteen,  holding  about  a  quart, 
suspended  to  a  small  leather  strap  over  the  right 
shoulder.    Thefire-armswasaUnited  States  musket. 
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iviih  bayonet,  and  a  leather  strap  by  which  to  sling 
he  musket  over  the  shoulder,  for  more  convenient 
carrying  when  on  a  march.  The  knapsack  was  a 
leavy,  strong  linen  sack,  painted  and  varnished, 
ibout  sixteen  inches  wide,  and  of  the  same  depth, 
vith  a  flap  on  the  under  side,  thrown  over  the 
nouth,  and  tied  by  strings.  To  the  upper  and 
ower  corner  on  eafch  side  was  a  strap  through 
vhich  to  pass  the  arms.  The  knapsack  was  the 
epository  of  the  changes  of  clothing,  and  such  ar- 
icles  of  necessity  or  convenience  as  each  might 
;hoose  to  take  along.  On  the  top  was  lashed  the 
)lanket,  and  over  this  a  piece  of  oil-cloth  to  protect 
l11  from  the  rain.  The  knapsack  was  slung  on  the 
)ack,  and  the  straps  through  which  the  arms  passed 
rere  tied  by  another  strap  across  the  breast.  The 
irms  and  acconterments,  including  the  knapsack, 
veighed  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  pounds. 

Thus  armed  and  equipped,  this  patriotic  cora- 
)any  took  up  its  line  of  march  on  the  morning  of 
uly  21,  1812,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
lenry  Brush,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Chilli- 
othe,  who  still  survives,  residing  upon  his  farm 
n  Madison  county,  0.  A  large  number  of  the 
itizens  of  Chillicothe,  in  procession,  escorted  the 
ompany  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town,  where  a 
)rief  farewell  address  was  made  by  a  citizen,  and 
esponded  to  by  Captain  Brush  on  behalf  of  the 
ompany.  A  full  narrative  of  the  campaign  is 
;iven  by  Mr.  W. — who  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
)any — in  a  series  of  letters  to  his  wife,  written 
rom  almost  every  night's  encampment.  Some  of 
hese  letters  we  should  like  to  give  entire,  as  they 
rere  written  under  the  vivid  impressions  of  the 
Qoment,  and  contain  a  freshness  and  a  lifelike 
>icture  of  passing  incidents,  which  we  can  not 
mpart  to  the  condensed  sketch  to  which  we  must 
Imit  ourselves. 

The  first  day's  march  was  twenty-one  miles,  to 
xeneral  Timmons's,  where  they  encamped  in  a 
;rove,  lying  on  Ihe  ground  in  the  open  air,  with- 
out tents.  The  march  the  next  day  was  over  thirty 
oiles,  through  the  "barrens,"  or  open  plains,  where 
he  men  were  exposed  nearly  all  9ay  to  the  fierce 
ays  of  a  midsummer's  sun,  in  very  sultry  weather. 
^  march  of  nineteen  miles  the  third  day  brought 
hem  to  Urbana,  in  the  afternoon,  where  they  en- 
camped on  the  commons.  The  indoor  occupations 
)f  nearly  all  the  company  wholly  unfitted  them  for 
ong  marches  on  foot  and  exposure  to  the  sun,  car- 
yiug  each  a  weight  of  thirty  pounds,  and  tram- 
neled  by  the  straps  and  fastenings  of  his  armor. 
Marching  thus  all  day,  and  sleeping  at  night  on 
he  cold  ground,  without  tents,  was  very  severe, 
kir.  W.,  writing  to  his  wife  from  Urbana,  on  the 
14th,  says,  "My  limbs  were  so  stiff  and  sore  at 
he  end  of  each  day's  march  that  I  could  hardly 
yalk." 

After  a  detention  of  two  days  at  Urbana,  the 
lompany  resumed  its  march  on  the  25th,  having  in 
'harge  a  brigade  of  seventy  pack-horses,  each  laden 
vith  two  hundred  pounds  of  flour,  in  a  bag,  lashed 


on  a  pack-saddle,  and  a  drove  of  about  three  hun- 
dred beef  cattle.  The  order  of  march  was  thus: 
a  scouting-party  of  three  or  four  men  went  in  ad- 
vance, a  half  a  mile  or  more;  the  company  usually 
in  single  file;  next  followed  the  brigade  of  pack- 
horses;  and  after  them  the  drove  of  cattle.  On 
each  side,  at  the  distance  of  some  two  hundred 
yards,  marched  a  flank  guard  of  eight  or  ten  men 
of  the  company  on  horseback;  and  about  twenty 
soldiers  of  the  Fourth  United  States  Infantry,  who 
had  been  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  under  the 
command  of  Sergeant  Story,  formed  the  rear  guard. 
In  the  evening  they  encamped  on  the  Indian  bound- 
ary line,  the  frontier  of  the  settlements,  where  they 
remained  over  the  Sabbath,  26th. 

On  Monday,  27th,  they  entered  the  Indian  terri- 
tory; and^from  thence  their  march  was  through  an 
uninhabited  wilderness,  in  which  there  was  no 
road  except  the  trace  cut  by  General  Hull's  army, 
which  was  but  the  width  of  a  wagon-track,  and 
much  cut  up  by  his  baggage- wagons  and  cavalry 
horses.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  at  Fort  M'Ar- 
thur,  on  the  Scioto  river — near  the  present  town  of 
Kenton— July  29,  1812,  Mr.  W.  thus  describes  the 
usual  routine  of  a  day  and  night  on  the  march: 

"While  we  are  waiting  a  few  minutes  to  store 
part  of  our  baggage  and  provision  in  this  fort,  to 
lighten  our  baggage-wagons  for  a  more  rapid  march, 
I  seize  a  moment  to  tell  you  that  I  am  very  well,  in 
good  spirits,  and  much  improved  in  strength  and 
general  health.  The  fatigues  and  hardships  of  a 
soldier's  life  are  just  what  I  needed.  You  would 
hardly  believe  it  possible  for  me  to  endure  w^hat  I 
daily  undergo,  in  common  with  my  fellow-soldiers. 
Our  food  is  coarse,  and  cooked  in  the  roughest 
manner.  For  whole  days  together  we  have  had  to 
use  the  water  from  stagnant  ponds,  or  from  the 
wagon-ruts  and  horse-tracks  in  the  road.  We  sleep 
upon  the  cold,  damp  ground,  without  tents.  One- 
third  of  the  company  are  on  guard  every  night;  so 
that  each  one  of  us,  after  a  hard  day's  march,  has, 
every  third  night,  to  mount  guard,  and  stand  sentry 
four  hours — or  half  the  night — and  during  the  re- 
maining four  hours  turn  out  hourly  to  receive  the 
'grand  round,'  and  'relief  to  the  guard.  The 
whole  company  not  on  guard  'sleep  on  their  arms,' 
with  all  their  accouterments  on,  ready  for  an  at- 
tack from  the  hostile  Indian  tribes  occupying  the 
country. 

"You  would  smile  at  our  mode  of  cooking,  could 
you  see  us  thus  employed.  Our  company  is  divided 
into  'messes'  of  six  men  each.  Our  rations  are 
delivered  together  to  each  mess  when  we  encamp 
at  night.  This  consists  of  flour,  fat  bacon,  and 
salt.  The  flour  is  kneaded  in  a  broad,  iron  camp- 
kettle,  and  drawn  out  in  long  rolls  the  size  of  a 
man's  wrist,  and  coiled  around  a  smooth  pole  some 
three  inches  in  diameter  and  five  or  six  feet  long, 
on  which  the  dough  is  flattened  so  as  to  be  half 
an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  The  pole,  thus  cov- 
ered with  dough,  except  a  few  inches  at  each  end, 
is  placed  on  two  wooden  forks  driven  into  the 
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ground  in  front  of  the  camp-fire,  and  turned  fre- 
quently, till  it  is  baked,  when  it  is  cut  off  in  pieces, 

and  IIk;  pole  covered  aj^iiin  in  the  same  manner 
and  baked.  Our  meat  is  cooked  thun:  a  branch  of 
a  tree  having  several  twigs  on  it  is  cut,  and  the 
ends  of  the  twigs  sharpened;  the  fat  bacon  is  cut 
in  slices,  and  stuck  on  tliesc  twigs,  leaving  a  little 
space  between  each,  and  then  held  in  the  blaze  and 
smoke  till  cooked.  Each  man  then  takes  a  piece 
of  tlie  pole-bread,  and  lays  thereon  a  slice  of  bacon, 
and  with  his  knife  cuts  therefrom,  and  eats  his 
meal  with  a  good  appetite.  Enough  is  thus  cooked 
each  night  to  serve  for  the  next  day;  each  man 
stowing  in  his  knapsack  his  own  day's  provision." 
A  few  miles  north  of  Fort  Findloy,  on  Blanchard 
river — now  the  flourih^hing  town  of  Findley — the 
expedition  entered  the  Black  Swamp,  through  which 
the  road  passed  for  many  miles,  and  much  of  which 
was  almost  impassable.  On  the  2d  of  August  they 
reached  the  Maumee  river.  The  remainder  of  the 
narrative  is  reserved  for  our  next. 
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Whatever  of  the  beautiful  or  sublime  in  nature 
may  chance  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveler  in  his 
wanderings  through  life,  nothing  possesses  a  charm 
of  such  indescribable  attraction  as  the  scenes  and 
scenery  of  childhood.  To  obliterate  them  from  the 
mind  is  to  obliterate  the  mind  itself.  Such  are  our 
mental  structures,  that,  from  age  or  other  causes, 
they  may  become  so  impaired  as  entirely  to  lose  their 
hold  upon  the  stirring  incidents  of  manhood's  prime, 
while  they  grasp,  with  undying  firmness,  as  their 
richest  legacy,  the  earliest  recollections  of  child- 
hood. The  infant  prayer,  the  child's  hymn,  that 
was  first  lisped  in  broken  accents,  holds  unyielding 
dominion  in  the  soul,  and  lives  to  chant  the  re- 
quiem of  departed  genius.  That  the  associations  of 
childhood  may  be  worthy  of  their  enduring  charac- 
ter should  constitute  the  study  of  paternal  anxiety. 

Such  were  the  vivid  impressions  revived  in  my 
mind  as  I  recently  stood  amid  the  enchanted  scenes 
of  my  childhood's  home. 

Fourteen  years  had  passed  since,  in  obedience  to 
the  claims  of  tlie  "great  commission,"  the  feet  of  the 
youthful  itinerant  had  trod  the  avenues  of  his  na- 
tive village.  His  ever-changing  habitation  during 
this  period  had  been  in  the  "far  west."  Her  lakes 
and  her  rivers,  her  prairies  and  her  forests,  with  all 
of  their  variegated  beauty,  were  indelibly  engraven 
upon  the  very  tablets  of  the  soul;  yet,  amid  all  of 
this  loveliness,  how  vehemently  the  soul  of  the  long- 
absent  one  aspires  for  the  sight  of  his  own  dear 
native  hills  and  valleys — the  home  of  his  childhood ! 

Such  a  privilege,  long  and  earnestly  desired,  was 
now  enjoyed;  and  it  was  a  period  such  as  forms  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  one's  life.     The  past,  as  if 


by  magic  influence,  came  runhing  back  upon  the 
mind,  like  a  mighty  avalanche  from  the  Alpine 
hights,  and  for  a  iiionient  the  mind  seemed  almost 
to  partake  of  tlie  atlrilnite  of  omnipresence.  Friends 
there  seemed  to  smile  in  living  reality,  whose  mold- 
ering  forms  sleep  in  the  cold,  dark  grave.  The 
voice  of  prayer  was  liiere,  uttered  from  lips  sealed 
in  death;  the  religious  njeeting,  with  its  sacred 
a.ssociations;  tlie  niirtliful  festival  of  a  sister's  bridal 
day;  death  and  burial,  with  their  mournful  display 
of  drapery — all,  all  were  there,  in  living  characterg, 
passing  before  the  mind's  unclouded  vision. 

New  Britain — for  sucli  was  the  imposing  title  of 
my  village  home — was  one  of  New  England's  rural 
retreats,  modestly  blushing  amid  its  own  native 
hills,  as  if  half  conscious  of  its  inability  to  fill  the 
measure  of  greatness  that  its  title  would  seem  to 
indicate.  A  few  miles  to  the  eastward  the  majestic 
Connecticut  rolled  its  limpid  waters  to  its  own 
inland  sea,  sending  back  upon  atmospheric  wings 
its  salt  breezes,  as  if  to  remunerate  the  loss  of  its 
own  pure,  sweet  waters. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  since,  and  New  Britain 
was  unknown  to  fame,  and  deemed  unworthy  of 
notice  upon  Olney's  Map  of  New  England  his- 
tory. But  providence  seems  to  have  determined  in 
her  favor.  Teeming  multitudes  now  crowd  her 
broad  alleys,  while  her  hills  and  valleys  echo  with 
sounds  of  maniifacture,  trade,  and  commerce.  In 
the  rapidity  of  her  growth  and  the  development  of 
her  business  capacity,  she  now  claims  unrivaled 
importance  among  all  the  sisterhood  of  her  state 
domain.  Her  claim  is  not  arrogantly  usurped,  but 
was  recently  publicly  acknowledged  by  her  state 
authorities,  in  unmeasured  terms  of  eloquence  and 
praise,  and,  as  a  token  of  their  respect  for  her  en- 
terprising citizens,  the  State  Normal  School  depart- 
ment was  settled  in  their  midst. 

Some  of  her  sons  at  this  moment  stand  upon  the 
proudest  eminence  of  true  greatness  ever  attained 
by  human  effort.  It  was  from  ^n  observatory  in 
this  then  obscure  village  that  the  justly  celebrated 
astronomer,  Elijah  H.  Burritt,  traced,  with  a  master- 
hand,  the  constellations  of  heaven,  and  sketched 
them  with  alphabetical  plainness  for  every  school- 
boy's benefit.  Unfortunately  for  science,  the  great 
astronomer  died  a  martyr  to  his  ambition  ere  he 
had  reached  the  zenith  of  greatness.  It  was  here 
that  his  more  celebrated  brother,  Elihu  Burritt, 
burst  forth  upon  the  world,  like  a  blazing  comet, 
to  illume  the  literary  heavens.  Alone  and  single- 
handed  he  explored  the  dark  labyrinth  of  abstruse 
science,  till  light  from  its  opening  portals  burst  forth 
in  dazzling  glory  to  encircle  his  immortal  brow.  As 
a  linguist,  the  "  learned  blacksmith"  is  said  to  have 
no  superior,  if,  indeed,  an  equal,  in  either  hemi- 
sphere. Connect  with  this  the  independent  man- 
ner in  which  his  attainments  have  been  acquired, 
and  he  stands  alone  in  unrivaled  glory. 

It  was  a  proud  day  in  tlie  history  of  New  Britain 
when  this  son  of  science  returned  from  his  European 
tour,  to  tread  again  the  wonted  lanes  of  his  native 
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lage.  The  literati  of  the  state,  with  its  executive 
icers,  and  other  distinguished  guests  from  abroad 
the  number  of  thousands,  had  assembled  to  wel- 
me  their  honored  fellow-citizen  to  the  scenes  of 
3  early  toil.  The  spacious  "  Mechanics'  Hall "  was 
corated  for  the  occasion  in  a  style  that  challenges 
[  attempt  at  description.  Tables  were  groaning 
neath  their  accumulated  weight  of  delicious  fruit 
)m  earth's  choicest  gardens,  tastefully  spread  by 
iies'  fair  hands,  who  once  would  have  recoiled  at 
e  thoughts  of  the  dingy  smith,  and  instinctively 
d  at  his  presence. 

The  welcome  salutation  was  tendered  their  dis- 
iguished  guest  by  Professor  Andrews,  of  their 
ate  Normal  School;  and  most  eloquently  did  he 
ecute  his  task.  He  referred  beautifully  to  the 
ory  of  his  achievements  in  literature  and  science, 
d  reminded  him  that  the  eyes  of  a  wondering 
jrld  were  fixed  upon  him  as  the  brightest  star  in 
e  galaxy  of  the  literary  heavens.  He  also  spoke 
the  moral  and  religious  elements  of  his  char- 
ter, and  congratulated  the  Church  and  the  world 
at  a  sacrifice  of  such  value  was  bound  a  willing 
fering  upon  its  altars.  Having  tendered  to  him 
e  hospitalities  of  the  occasion,  in  the  name  of 
e  state  of  Connecticut,  as  represented  by  its 
ecutive  ofiicers,  and  also  in  the  name  of  the 
tizens  of  New  Britain,  of  which  they  were  proud 
acknowledge  him  an  illustrious  son  and  citizen, 
e  Professor  closed  his  address  amidst  prolonged 
outs  of  welcome  from  the  enthusiastic  throng. 
The  scene  as  now  described  was  one  of  surpass- 
g  beauty.  The  deafening  shouts  of  welcome  had 
ed  away  to  profound  stillness,  and  all  eyes  were 
led  upon  the  honored  guest.  He  sat  with  his 
ce  buried  in  his  hands,  evidently  the  subject  of 
rong  emotions.  To  arise  seemed  to  tax  his  ut- 
ost  energies;  but  soon  his  tall  figure  was  seen 
anding  erect  upon  the  platform,  and,  with  a  sub- 
led  expression  of  countenance,  he  said: 
"Fellow-citizens,  what  am  I,  and  what  is  my 
ther's  house,  that  I  should  be  the  recipient  of 
is  pageant  festival?  What  have  I  done,  that 
Don  me  more  than  upon  others  should  be  con- 
rred  such  distinguished  honors  ?"  He  then  briefly 
ferred  to  his  past  history,  and  spoke  of  the  time 
hen,  as  an  obscure  youth,  uncared  for,  he  dwelt 
L  their  midst.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  departure 
om  them,  he  said,  he  was  unknown  to  the  higher 
rcles  of  society.  Solitary,  and  on  foot,  he  left 
is  native  village,  with  all  he  had  in  the  world 
andled  together,  and  tied  with  a  cotton  pocket- 
andkerchief.  A  few  years  of  studious  toil  had 
Eissed,  and  the  obscure  youth  again  returns  to  visit 
le  scenes  of  his  childhood,  and  behold  a  thousand 
jices  shout  his  welcome! 

Such,  reader,  was  the  brilliant  reception  of  the 
learned  blacksmith"  upon  his  return  to  his  native 
illage,  imperfectly  delineated — a  merited  tribute 
[  respect  for  true  greatness. 

In  a  letter  not  long  since  received  from  him  was 
iclosed  the  following  extract:  "Truly  an  over- 
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ruling  Providence  has  done  much  for  us,  for  which 
we  should  be  humble  and  grateful,  I  hope  that 
you  will  never  forget  our  native  village,  but  feel 
yourself  a  son  and  a  citizen  wherever  your  lot  may 
be  cast." 

No,  reader,  that  can  never  be  while  memory 
retains  her  dominion  in  the  soul.  To  forget  my 
"native  village"  would  be  to  forget  the  place  that 
gave  me  birth — to  forget  the  graves  of  my  dearest 
friends — nay,  more,  to  forget  the  altar  at  which  I 
bowed  a  humble  suppliant  for  mercy  and  arose  a 
pardoned  sinner.  Her  associations  are  always 
pleasant,  though  some  were  mournfully  so  on  this 
occasion.  Death  had  been  busy  during  my  ab- 
sence, and  many  of  my  youthful  associates  were 
sleeping  in  the  dreamless  slumbers  of  the  tomb; 
others  were  dispersed  abroad  in  different  parts  of 
the  wide  world;  while  few  comparatively  remained 
to  extend  the  friendly  hand  of  recognition.  It  is 
under  such  circumstances  that  the  mind  turns 
away  from  the  fading  visions  of  earth's  frail  beau- 
ties, to  contemplate  the  brighter  glories  of  a  night- 
less  home  in  heaven.  That  nightless  home  who 
will  not  seek?  Surely  no  earthly  rest  can  exceed 
the  rest  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  ilANIAC. 

"The  fire  that  in  my  bosom  burns 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle." 

In  the  morning  train  from  Petersburg,  Va.,  there 
was  a  lady  closely  vailed,  in  the  same  car  with 
ourselves.  She  was  dressed  in  the  purest  white, 
wore  golden  bracelets,  and  evidently  belonged  to 
the  higher  circles  of  society.  Her  figure  was  deli- 
cate, though  well  developed,  and  exquisitely  sym- 
metrical; and  when  she  occasionally  drew  aside 
her  richly  embroidered  vail,  the  glimpse  of  her 
features,  which  the  beholder  obtained,  satisfied  him 
of  her  extreme  loveliness.  Beside  her  sat  a  gentle- 
man in  deep  mourning,  who  watched  over  her  with 
unusual  solicitude,  and  several  times,  when  she 
attempted  to  arise,  he  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
passengers  by  detaining  her  in  her  seat. 

Outside  the  car,  all  was  confusion;  passengers 
looked  to  their  baggage,  porters  running,  cabmen 
cursing,  and  all  the  usual  hurry  and  bustle  at- 
tending the  departure  of  a  railroad  train.  One 
shrill  warning  whistle  from  the  engine,  and  we 
moved  slowly  away. 

At  the  first  motion  of  the  car,  the  lady  in  white 
started  to  her  feet  with  one  heart-piercing  scream, 
and  her  bonnet  falling  off,  disclosed  the  most  lovely, 
and  yet  most  unhappy  features  we  ever  contem- 
plated. Her  raven  tresses  fell  over  her  shoulders 
in  graceful  disorder,  and  clasping  her  hands  in 
prayer,  she  turned  her  dark  eyes  to  heaven  !  What 
agony  was  in  that  look!  what  beauty,  too,  what 
heavenly  beauty,  had  not  so  much  of  misery  been 
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Btaraped  upon  it!     Alas!  that  one  glance  told  a 
melancholy  tale — 

"  Plie  was  changed 
A*  l)y  llio  8ickne»«  of  the  loul;  her  mind 
Had  wandered  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyc8 
They  had  not  their  own  luster,  but  the  look 
Which  ii>  not  of  the  earth;  she  has  become 
The  gucen  of  a  fantastic  realm." 

Her  brother,  tlie  gentleman  in  black,  was  unre- 
mitting in  his  efforts  to  soothe  her  spirit.  He  led 
her  back  to  her  seat;  but  her  hair  was  still  un- 
bound, and  her  beauty  unvailcd.  The  cars  rattled 
on,  and  the  passengers  in  groups  resumed  their 
conversation.  Suddenly  a  wild  melody  arose;  it 
was  the  beautiful  maniac's  voice,  rich,  full,  and  in- 
imitable. Her  hands  were  crossed  on  her  heaving 
bosom,  and  she  waved  her  body  as  she  sung  with 
touching  pathos: 

"She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero  sleeps, 
And  lovers  around  her  are  sighing, 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze  and  weeps. 
For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying! 

She  sings  the  wild  songs  of  her  dear  native  plains, 
Every  note  which  he  loved  awakening — 

Ah!  little  they  think  who  delight  in  her  strains, 
How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaking!" 

Her  brother  was  unmanned,  and  he  wept  as 
only  man  can  weep.  The  air  changed,  and  she 
continued, 

"  Has  sorrow  thy  young  days  shaded 

As  clouds  o'er  the  morning  fleet? 
Too  fast  have  those  young  days  faded. 

That  ever  in  sorrow  were  sweet? 
If  thus  the  unkind  world  wither 

Each  feeling  that  once  was  dear; 
Come,  child  of  misfortune,  come  hither, 

I'll  weep  with  thee,  tear  for  tear." 

She  then  sung  a  fragment  of  the  beautiful  hymn: 

"Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul. 

Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly. 
While  the  nearer  waters  roll, 

A^^lile  the  tempest  still  is  high; 
Hide  me,  O  my  Savior,  hide. 

Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past. 
Safe  into  the  haven  glide, 

O,  receive  my  soul  at  last!" 

Another  attempt  to  rise  was  prevented,  and  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  beside  her  brother,  and 
gave  him  such  a  mournful,  entreating  look,  with  a 
plaintive,  "  Save  me,  ray  brother !  save  your  sis- 
ter!" that  scarcely  a  passenger  could  refrain  from 
weeping. 

Again  the  poor  benighted  beauty  raised  her  be- 
witching voice  to  one  of  the  most  solemn  sacred 
airs: 

"O  where  shall  rest  be  found. 
Rest  for  the  weary  soul?" 

and  continued  her  melancholy  chant  till  we  reached 
the  steamer  Mount  Vernon,  on  board  of  which  we 
descended  the  James  river;  the  unhappy  brother 
and  sister  occupying  the  "ladies'  cabin."  His  was 
a  sorrow  too  profound  for  ordinary  consolation; 
and  no  one  dared  intrude  so  far  upon  his  grief  as 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 


We  were  standing  upon  the  promenade- deck, 
admiring  the  l>eautiful  scenery  of  the  river,  when, 
at  one  of  the  landings,  the  small  boat  pulled 
away  from  the  steamer  with  the  unhappy  pair,  en 

route  for  the  asylum  at  .     She  was  standing 

erect  in  the  stem  of  the  lx)at,  her  head  still  un- 
covered, and  her  white  dress  and  raven  tresses 
fluttering  in  the  breeze.  The  boat  returned,  and 
the  steamer  moved  on  for  Norfolk.  They  were 
gone!  that  brother  witli  his  broken  heart,  that 
sister  with  hei  melancholy  union  of  beauty  and 
sadness. 
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The  plaintive  flute  I  love  full  well. 

And  clari'net's  shrill  sound; 
The  viol's  thrill,  the  bugle's  swell. 
My  willing  heart,  with  magic  spell. 

Have  often  captive  bound. 

My  soul  has  thrilled  with  ecstasy, 
When,  waked  by  skillful  hand. 

The  rich  piano  melody 

Stole  o'er  the  sense,  like  minstrelsy 
Of  heaven's  tuneful  band. 

The  organ's  solemn  peals  I've  heard, 

Rolling  through  ancient  fane; 
And  though  they  uttered  not  a  word, 
My  spirit's  deepest  depths  they  stirred, 
And  fanned  devotion's  flame. 

That  wondrous  lyre,  the  human  voice, 

By  God  attuned  and  given, 
The  mind  may  teach,  the  heart  rejoice 
With  high  delight  that  never  cloys. 

Akin  to  that  of  heav'n. 

But  the  sweetest  music  I  ever  have  heard 
Is  the  cheery  lay  of  the  innocent  bird. 
As  he  sings  in  meadow,  in  bower,  in  trees, 
Breathing  melody  into  each  passing  breeze. 

He  seemingly  sings  of  the  winter  that's  o'er; 
The  beauties  around  him,  a  rich  varied  store; 
The  kindness  of  Heaven,  that  stoops  to  his  cry. 
And  provides  for  his  wants  abundant  supply. 

And  he  pours  forth  his  notes  on  the  balmy  air, 
So  grateful,  so  sprightly,  so  free  from  all  care. 
So  guileless,  so  gentle,  so  void  of  all  art. 
That  the  ravishing  strains  o'erpower  my  heart 

His  inspiring  song  is  so  full  of  pure  love. 
Of  confidence  in  the  kind  Being  above. 
That  he  seems  an  exemplar  sent  from  the  sky. 
To  teach  us,  and  sing  of  the  raptures  on  high. 

Sweet  warbler !  may  we  thy  wise  lesson  receive. 
And  our  faithless  spirits  from  sadness  relieve. 
Trust  in  God,  and  joy  in  his  love  to  us  shown. 
And  gladden  with  singing  our  flight  to  his  throne  I 
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A  REMINISCENCE. 
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It  was  in  the  midsummer  month  of  July,  1832, 
hat  a  large  number  of  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer 
issembled  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  elm,  and  beech, 
ind  maple  trees,  which  formed  a  delightful  forest 
lanctuary,  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  portions  of 
louth-western  Xew  York.  This  region,  celebrated, 
it  the  time  of  which  I  write,  for  the  wildness  and 
rariety  of  its  sceneiy  and  the  honesty  and  sim- 
)licity  of  its  inhabitants,  has  also  the  honor  of 
giving  rise  to  numerous  streamlets,  which,  glid- 
ng  in  different  directions,  contribute  to  swell  the 
nighty  tides  flowing  into  those  two  magnificent 
eservoirs,  whose  capacious  bosoms  receive  almost 
dl  the  water  by  which  the  North  American  conti- 
lent  is  irrigated,  and  known  as  the  Gulfs  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  Mexico. 

For  many  days  previous  to  the  time  fixed  upon 
or  this  feast  of  tabernacles  in  the  wilderness  to 
commence,  the  notes  of  preparation  might  have 
)een  heard  at  many  of  the  numerous  log  hamlets 
md  rural  cottages  scattered  among  the  broken  spurs 
)f  the  AUeghanies,  and  along  the  valleys  of  the  Cat- 
araugus  and  the  Isua.  While  the  farmer,  the  me- 
;hanic,  and  the  tradesman  were  adjusting  their 
v^orldly  affairs  so  as  to  leave  them  a  week  or  more, 
jrayer  ardent,  from  many  a  warm  and  panting 
leart,  was  wafted  upward  to  the  sky,  that  almighty 
1.0 ve  would  deign  to  favor  the  anticipated  meet- 
ng  with  his  gracious  smile. 

The  time  drew  near,  and  the  farmer  laid  aside 
lis  utensils,  the  woodsman  his  ax,  the  tailor  his 
ihears,  the  shoemaker  his  awls,  the  joiner  his 
)lanes,  and  the  merchant  his  goods,  and  all,  with 
)ne  accord,  in  the  most  expressive  action,  said,  as 
Abraham  said  to  his  servants,  "Abide  ye  here,  and 
'.  will  go  yonder,  and  worship." 

One  score  of  years  only  has  passed  away  since 
hat  period,  but  they  have  been  years  of  unprece- 
lented  change.  The  iron-horse,  with  his  eyes  of 
ire  and  breath  of  smoke,  did  not  then,  as  now, 
nove  along  the  snaky  track  among  the  hills  of  the 
south,  bearing  hundreds  of  passengers,  with  the 
/^elocity  of  a  falling  meteor,  to  their  destination; 
md  none  of  the  facilities  for  rapid  and  easy  travel- 
ng,  which  now  extend  to  almost  every  portion  of 
)ur  country,  existed  in  any  part  of  that,  at  the  time 
o  which  I  refer,  comparatively  isolated  region. 
C!onsequently,  the  self-denying  worshipers  had  to 
•esort  to  all  the  methods  of  land  traveling  then 
cnown  to  get  to  the  place  of  convocation.  Some 
ivere  blessed  with  horses;  numbers  went  for  many 
iiiles  on  foot;  and  there  were  not  a  few,  and  among 
;hem  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  that  went  the  dis- 
:auce  of  twenty  miles  in  a  heavy  lumber-wagon 
irawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  as  was  the  cart  bearing 
he  ark  of  God  to  the  liouse  of  Obededom. 


The  long-wished-for  day  at  last  arrived.  It  was 
Wednesday,  the  2d  of  July.  About  thirty  tents 
had  been  pitched  upon  the  ground  during  the  af- 
ternoon of  that  day,  and  as  the  gray  twilight  gave 
place  to  the  denser  darkness  which  followed,  and 
the  stand-fires  cast  abroad  a  blaze  of  light  over 
the  encampment,  the  trumpet  sounded  for  preach- 
ing, and  all  upon  the  ground  assembled  before  the 
preacher's  stand,  to  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
On  the  stand  there  were  as  many  of  the  heralds 
of  the  cross  as  there  were  apostles  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  and  among  them  our  much-beloved 
and  devoted  brother.  Rev.  Asa  Abell,  who,  as  the 
presiding  elder,  had  the  general  oversight  of  the 
meeting.  As  it  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
my  narrative  to  take  liberties  with  the  name  which 
has  already  been  introduced,  I  trust  the  venerable 
brother  will  not  attribute  it  to  any  disposition  to 
deal  in  flattery,  but  to  a  strong  desire  to  pay  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Gen- 
esee conference.  At  the  time  of  which  I  write 
brother  Abell  was  in  the  palmiest  days  of  his  man- 
ture  manhood,  and  being  strong,  and  full  of  ener- 
getic activity,  and  possessing  a  large  share  of  the 
power  and  pathos  resulting  from  the  consecration 
of  no  ordinary  abilities,  and  the  inward  baptism 
of  pure  fire,  he  was,  indeed,  the  able  leader  of  the 
sacramental  host  against  the  combined  powers  of 
darkness  on  that  memorable  encampment.  By  his 
side,  and  ready  for  action  in  any  part  of  the  field, 
was  a  confiding  band  of  standard-bearers,  among 
whom  the  names  of  Whalen,  Preston,  Abbott,  and 
Konklin,  ot"  most  precious  memory,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  more  prominent.  The  scarred  veteran, 
who  had  fought  manfully  in  the  ranks  for  fifty  years, 
and  had  triumphed  in  a  thousand  battles,  was  also 
there;  and  beside  him  was  the  youthful  warrior, 
who  had  just  buckled  on  the  spiritual  armor;  and 
all  were  ready,  even  at  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  to  do  battle  mightily  for  the  Lord  God 
of  hosts.  The  first  sermon  was  founded  upon  the 
appropriate  text,  "Sanctify  yourselves,  for  to-mor- 
row the  Lord  will  do  wonders  among  the  people." 
Without  attempting  to  characterize  the  sermon, 
when  the  services  of  that  evening  closed,  every 
Christian  heart  was  looking  up  with  expectation, 
that  before  one  week  had  passed  wonders  of  re- 
deeming grace  would  be  performed  on  that  hal- 
lowed ground. 

It  was  clearly  manifest  during  the  successive  ex- 
ercises of  the  meeting,  that  the  ministers  present 
were  uninfluenced,  save  by  the  grand  considera- 
tion, that  the  Gospel — a  dispensation  of  wliich  they 
felt  had  been  committed  to  them — was  the  heaven- 
ordained  instrumentality  to  bring  sinners  to  God; 
and  hence  there  was  no  daubing  with  untcnipcred 
morlar,  no  mincing  tlie  tnith  of  God's  word,  no 
effort  to  preach  a  splendid  sermon,  no  attempts  to 
lower  the  standard  of  Gospel  truth  to  accommodate 
tlie  whims  and  prejudices  of  the  fastidious,  no 
preaching  for  preeminence;  but  sin  was  fearlessly 
assailed  in  all  its  varied  forms,  and  exposed  in  all 
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its  horrihlo  rlcfonnity  and  its  direful  results.  Tlie 
heaven-pointed  arrows  of  eternal  trutl»  were  aimed 
directly  at  the  sinner's  heart;  while  he  was  assured 
that,  tlionf,'h  tlie  cliief  of  sinners,  the  soft  hand  of 
redeeming  love  could  extract  the  arrow's  point,  and 
the  healing  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  could  cure 
the  bleeding  wound.  Already  the  shout  of  the 
young  convert  mingled  in  delightful  liannony  with 
the  penitent  cry  of  the  awakened  sinner,  and  the 
tide  of  .'«alvation  was  rapidly  rising. 

The  Sabbath  day  had  passed,  and  the  soul-sub- 
duing scenes  of  Calvarj-  had  brought  more  than  a 
score  of  redeemed  immortals  during  the  day  to  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  The  dusky  shadows  of  evening 
had  wrapped  the  forest  in  gloom;  the  light  fires 
sent  their  feeble  rays  upward  to  illuminate  the 
canopy  formed  by  the  branches  and  thick  foliage 
of  the  trees,  in  which  the  robin,  the  turtle,  and  the 
cuckoo  were  wont  to  carol  their  sweet  notes  of  art- 
less praise;  and  here  and  there  could  be  heard  the 
shouts  of  deliverance,  the  gladsome  notes  of  the 
songs  of  triumph,  and  the  melting  moans  of  the 
wounded  spirit,  as  they  arose,  in  moving  symphony, 
upon  the  evening  air.  The  loud  tones  of  the  trum- 
pet blast,  calling  devout  worshipers  again  to  listen 
to  the  messengers  of  the  cross,  had  just  died  away 
in  the  distant  forest,  when  the  most  hideous  cries, 
resembling  the  fierce  bowlings  of  beasts  of  prey, 
aud  mingling  with  the  most  horrid  blasphemies, 
broke  forth  upon  all  sides  of  the  encampment,  as 
if  all  the  fallen  spirits  of  the  universe  had  been  let 
loose  at  once.  The  enemy,  whose  scouts  had,  from 
time  to  time,  appeared  as  if  to  reconnoiter,  had  now 
rallied  under  the  visible  leadership  of  one  whose 
name  need  not  be  mentioned,  but  whose  diabolical 
spirit  and  conduct  at  this  time  entitled  him  to  the 
cognomen  of  Beelzebub  incarnate.  He  had  induced 
a  number  of  his  vile  associates  to  accompany  him 
to  a  public  house,  where,  after  celebrating  their 
bacchanalian  orgies  till  they  became  excited  be- 
yond all  self-control  or  shame,  they  proceeded  so 
far  in  their  heaven-daring  blasphemies  as  formally 
to  baptize  a  cat  with  brandy,  and,  with  the  same 
material,  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  a  dog. 
Having  thus  prepared  themselves  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  hellish  purposes,  they  proceeded 
en  masse  toward  the  encampment,  declaring,  with 
horrid  oaths  and  curses,  that  the  meeting  should 
be  broken  up  before  the  morning  light.  The  timid 
were  alarmed,  and  for  awhile  it  appeared  that  a 
night  of  difficulty  and  of  distress  lay  before  the 
inoffensive  votaries  of  the  cross.  But  how  easy  it 
is  for  God  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  wicked  I 
and  how  vain  it  is  for  puny  man  to  contend  with 
Omnipotence!  It  was  evident,  even  before  this 
troop  of  furious  harpies  reached  the  borders  of  the 
encampment,  that  the  Almighty  had  "put  his  hook 
into  their  jaws,"  and  had  said  to  them,  "  Touch 
not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm." 
Some  of  them  came  within  the  circle  of  the  tents, 
where  God  took  them  in  hand;  and  the  rest  of 
them  howled  around  in  the  adjacent  forest.    After 


a  few  moments  the  frustration  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  onset  of  these  sons  of  Belial  f>assed  away, 
and  the  meeting  assumed  its  regular  course.  That 
was  a  memoralde  night.  There  stfxjd  the  legate  of 
the  skies,  the  representative  of  the  Son  of  God. 
His  tongue  seemed  to  be  touched  with  inspiration's 
fire,  and  his  voice,  like  the  shrill  sound  of  a 
war-trumpet,  re verlx; rated  through  the  surround- 
ing wood,  and  was  echoed  back  by  the  distant  hill. 
Now  the  vivid  flashes  of  the  fierce  lightnings  of 
Jehovah's  ire,  accompanied  by  the  muttering  thun- 
ders of  almighty  wrath,  which  ever  and  anon 
would  break  in  peals  of  awful  terror  over  the  en- 
campment, causing  the  wicked  to  turn  pale  with 
fear,  as  if  the  doom  of  death  was  written  upon 
their  foreheads,  and  hell's  gloomy  pit  was  about 
to  swallow  them  up  forever;  and  now,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  the  scene  would  change  from  the 
summit  of  that  mountain  around  whose  frowning 
brow  thick  clouds  of  darkness  hung,  and  whose 
adamantine  base  shook  with  terror  under  the  tread 
of  the  Almighty,  to  the  Mount  of  Hope,  the  heaven- 
illumined  Calvary,  where  benignant  mercy  poured 
out  a  libation  of  blood  divine  in  honor  of  inexor- 
able justice;  and  while  the  awful  prodigies  of  the 
darkened  heavens,  the  trembling  earth,  the  opening 
graves,  and  the  rending  of  the  Temple's  vail,  with 
the  last  loud  cry,  "Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabachthani," 
were  so  vividly  portrayed  as  to  appear  to  be  re- 
transpiring  before  their  astonished  vision,  multi- 
tudes that  came  to  the  place  breathing  out  threat- 
ening and  slaughter  were  at  once  overwhelmed 
with  consternation,  and  bowed  before  the  majestic 
power  of  the  Gospel,  like  the  sapling  before  the 
fierce  whirlwind.  Xow  the  solemnity  of  eternity 
pervaded  the  entire  encampment;  for  it  was  as 
evident  to  both  saint  and  sinner  as  it  was  to  the 
Hebrews  of  old,  when,  retiring  from  the  base  of 
the  quaking  mount,  they  stood  afar  off,  and  gazed 
upon  its  glory-crowned  summit,  that  God  was  there. 
Weeping  and  wailing,  in  agony  for  sin,  were  heard 
in  various  parts  of  the  congregated  hosts,  and  "rush 
to  the  altar,  rush  to  the  altar,"  was  the  cry  of  the 
heralds  of  the  cross.  The  altar  was  thronged  with 
mourning  penitents;  and  while  saints  were  ago- 
nizing in  prayer,  waiting  angels  found  employment 
every  hour  of  the  night  in  bearing  the  intelligence  to 
the  portals  of  heaven,  "  The  dead  is  alive,  the  lost  is 
found."  When  the  rising  sun  shed  his  first  rays  on 
the  encampment  the  following  morning,  more  than 
thirty  souls,  who,  the  previous  day,  were  the  bond- 
slaves of  sin  and  hell,  were  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  the  tide  of  salvation  was  rolling  on. 

It  was  Monday  morning,  the  time  when  camp 
meetings  usually  close.  But  a  consultation  wa- 
held  on  the  subject  of  protracting  the  meeting  r 
few  days  longer.  Invisible  powers  presided  over 
this  conference;  for  a  heavenly  influence,  like  some 
mighty  spell,  seemed  to  bind  the  people  to  the 
place,  and  thev  resolved  to  continue  the  meeting 
till  the  next  Wednesday.  A  few  hours  only  had 
passed  when  the  correctness  of  this  decision  was 
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livinelj  sanctioned  in  such  a  manner  as  entirely  to 
)affle  all  ordinary  powers  of  description  fully  to 
)ortray.  The  morning  hours  had  passed,  and  many 
;ouls  had  been  ushered  into  the  kingdom  of  grace 
)efore  the  sun  had  reached  his  meridian,  and  still 
here  were  many  seeking  for  pardon,  while  others 
yere  groaning  for  full  redemption  in  the  blood  of 
he  Lamb.  Again  the  trumpet  sounded  from  the 
itand,  and  again  the  congregation,  but  little  dimin- 
shed  from  what  it  had  been  the  previous  week, 
vas  assembled  before  the  Lord.  The  president  of 
he  meeting,  brother  Abell,  was  the  preacher  for 
he  occasion,  and  the  announcement  of  the  text 
sailed  forth  the  hearty  amen  from  many  lips.  The 
vords  of  St.  John — "If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is 
aithful,  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
ileanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness" — formed  the 
)asis  of  that  discourse.  The  sermon  was  the  pure, 
madulterated  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  and  was 
)orne  with  irresistible  power  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
iciences  of  all  present.  Justification  and  sanctifi- 
lation  through  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  cross  were 
he  mighty  themes  of  that  discourse,  the  effects  of 
vhich,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  as  lasting  as  eter- 
lity  itself.  Sometimes  the  preacher  would  seem  to 
itand  upon  the  blazing  summit  of  Sinai,  and  mingle 
lis  voice  with  the  seven-fold  thunder  that  shook 
he  mountain  to  its  foundation;  and  then  would 
hrow  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  scenes  of  Cal- 
'■ary,  and  standing,  as  it  were,  upon  its  crimsoned 
)row,  would  lead  the  trembling  sinner  as  from  the 
'erge  of  despair,  and  lay  him  down  as  a  trophy  at 
he  foot  of  the  cross.  The  Gospel,  the  Gospel,  had 
olved  the  mystery,  concerning  which  ancient  phi- 
osophers  had  never  dreamed,  and  heathen  oracles 
«^ere  dumb,  how  "God  can  be  just,  and  the  justifier 
if  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus."  The  fountain  had 
)een  opened  in  the  house  of  David,  and  the  crim- 
oned  current  run  deep  and  wide.  Sin  can  be  par- 
loned — sin  can  be  washed  away;  the  foulest  stain 
an  be  obliterated.  The  peace-speaking  and  puri- 
ying  blood  of  the  Redeemer  can  save  the  chief  of 
inners.  "Walking  from  one  end  of  the  stand  to 
he  other,  while  the  coruscations  of  heavenly  light 
eemed  flashing  all  around,  the  preacher  lifted  up 
he  voice  of  invitation,  of  warning,  and  of  expos- 
ulation,  in  such  strains  of  moving,  melting  pathos, 
hat  every  heart  was  subdued,  every  face  was  flow- 
ng  down  with  tears,  and  the  emotions  of  every 
ioul  were  wrought  up  to  a  state  of  irrepressible 
ntensity;  and  when  the  preacher  sat  down,  the 
mothered  feelings  could  no  longer  be  suppressed, 
ind  a  universal  cry  went  up  to  heaven. 

After  a  few  moments  the  shout  so  far  subsided  that 
me  of  the  preachers  commenced  the  closing  serv- 
ces  by  reading  the  hymn  commencing, 

"My  God,  I  know,  I  feel  thee  mine, 
And  will  not  quit  my  claim, 
Till  all  I  have  is  lost  in  thine, 
And  all  renewed  I  am." 

During  the  singing  of  the  hymn  and  the  prayer 
hat  followed,  the  flame  of  devotion  was  raised 


apparently  to  its  utmost  hight  this  side  of  heaven, 
and  the  cloud  of  the  divine  glory  rested  over  the 
encampment.  Every  mouth  was  opened  in  prayer 
or  praise,  and  every  eye  was  looking  upward,  as  if 
all  were  expecting  some  revelation  of  power  from  on 
high,  if  not  in  cloven  tongues,  like  as  of  fire,  yet  in  a 
manner  equally  as  convincing.  Suddenly  it  came, 
and  the  influence  was  like  a  shock  of  electricity,  as 
it  passed  through  the  congregation.  Fifty  persons 
fell  prostrate  before  it,  like  men  slain  in  battle. 
N'ine  preachers  lay  prostrate — six  in  the  stand  and 
three  in  the  altar — and  for  three  hours  a  shout,  like 
the  sound  of  many  waters,  went  up  to  heaven.  It 
was  now  no  longer  necessary  to  institute  a  watch 
for  our  safety;  God  had  taken  charge  of  the  meet- 
ing. Many  of  the  most  violent  opposers  were 
converted,  and  the  incorrigible  fled  with  terror 
from  the  encampment.  Nearly  every  wicked  per- 
son that  came  upon  the  ground  after  this  won- 
derful display  of  divine  power  were  converted 
before  they  left;  and  when  the  last  wagon-load 
left,  late  on  Wednesday,  the  hallowed  circle  of 
the  tents,  there  were  several  young  persons  still 
lifting  their  cries  to  heaven,  resolved  never  to  leave 
the  spot  till  their  peace  was  made  with  God. 
What  the  precise  results  of  this  meeting  were  it 
is  impossible  to  tell;  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  of  this  sketch  that  eternity 
will  disclose  the  fact,  that  hundreds  were  saved 
through  its  instrumentality.  Halleluiah!  halle- 
luiah !  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth ! 


LOSS  OF  A  WIFE. 

In  comparison  with  the  loss  of  a  wife,  all  other 
bereavements  are  trifles.  The  wife:  she  who  fills 
so  large  a  space  in  your  domestic  heaven,  she  who 
is  busied,  so  unwearied,  in  laboring  for  the  precious 
ones  around  her — bitter,  bitter  is  the  tear  that  falls 
on  her  cold  clay !  You  stand  beside  her  coffin  and 
think  of  the  past.  It  seems  an  amber-colored  path- 
way, where  the  sun  shone  upon  beautiful  flowers, 
or  the  stars  glittered  overhead.  Fain  would  the 
soul  linger  there.  No  thorns  are  remembered  above 
that  sweet  clay,  save  those  your  hand  may  have 
unwillingly  planted.  Her  noble,  tender  heart  lies 
open  to  your  inmost  sight.  You  think  of  her  now 
as  all  gentleness,  all  beauty  and  purity.  But  she  is 
dead !  The  dear  head  that  laid  upon  your  bosom 
rests,  in  the  still  darkness,  upon  a  pillow  of  clay. 
The  hands  that  have  ministered  so  untiringly  are 
folded,  white  and  cold,  beneath  the  gloomy  portals. 
The  heart,  who-se  every  beat  measures  an  eternity 
of  love,  lies  under  your  feet.  The  flowers  she  bent 
over  with  smiles  bend  now  above  her  with  tears, 
shaking  the  dew  from  their  petals,  that  the  verdure 
around  her  may  be  kept  green  and  beautiful.  In 
tlic  room  once  occupied  by  her  in  the  daily  routine 
of  duties  once  devolving  on  her,  her  feet  are  no 
longer  heard,  and  her  form  is  forever  silent  in  the 
grave. 
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MT  ATJNT   PATIBNOE. 


MY  AUNT  PATTUXCE. 

A  MODEL  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMT. 
BT  w    T.  cooaaaBALi.. 

My  Aunt  Patience  was  a  tender-hearted  woman, 
who  suflfered  from  exquisitely  delicate  nerves,  and 
who  rejoiced  with  self-complacent  satisfaction  in  a 
peculiar  system  of  strict  domestic  economy.  She 
was  an  excitable  woman,  but,  her  story  for  it,  never 
in  a  passion;  yet  had  any  body  doubted  her  econ- 
omy— the  excellence  of  her  management — she  would 
probably  have  scolded  with  a  vigor  which  few  calm 
women  could  equal. 

Aunt  Patience  was  a  widow,  with  a  wayward 
child,  which  sadly  violated  its  calculating  mother's 
strict  rules  for  domestic  comfort.  Aunt  Patience 
was  too  tender-hearted  to  cross  her  daughter  seri- 
ously; yet  she  always  considered  her  parental  au- 
thority amply  sufficient,  no  matter  if  the  neighbors 
did  say  that  little  Patience  was  a  spoiled  child,  be- 
cause she  had  her  own  way.  Ifow,  such  gossip 
sounded  strangely  to  Aunt  Patience  when  it  chanced 
to  come  to  her  ears.  To  be  sure  she  could  not  bear 
to  scold  the  child,  except  when  excited;  but  she 
could  always  control  her  by  "strategy" — that  kind 
of  plain,  ver\'  plain  strategy,  by  which  one  man 
gets  another  to  work  hard  for  him  when  he  rewards 
the  workman  well. 

Aunt  Patience  lived  in  a  quiet  Xew  England  vil- 
lage. Her  husband  had  left  her  property  enough, 
with  systematic  economy,  to  have  afforded  her  a 
liberal  support.  With  her  system  of  "  strict  econ- 
omy" Aunt  Patience  never  had  a  liberal  support. 

All  this  I  learned  of  Aunt  Patience,  when  I  hap- 
pened to  be  a  visitor  at  her  house  for  a  few  days. 
Every  day  I  sympathized  deeply  with  her  as  a  mar- 
tyr to  economy.  The  history  of  one  day  will  illus- 
trate her  system  of  management. 

A  lecturer  on  phrenology  had  come  to  the  village. 
Little  Patience  heard  all  about  the  wonderful  things 
he  could  tell  from  the  "bumps"  on  people's  heads 
among  her  schoolmates,  and  she  ran  home  gleefully, 
quite  detenuined  that  he  shouldn't  put  his  fingers 
on  her  "bumps,"  but  that  she  would  go  to  the  lec- 
ture and  hear  what  he  said  of  other  folks. 

Aunt  Patience  had  company  in  her  modest  parlor, 
but  that  made  no  difference  to  little  Patience.  In 
she  burst,  saucily  exclaiming, 

"0  ma,  there's  such  a  funny  man  going  to  lecture 
at  the  school-house!  It's  only  a  shilling,  and  I'm 
going!" 

"La!  child,  now  you  know  you  haven't  got  any 
dress  that's  fit  to  go  with,  and,  besides,  we  couldn't 
afford  it.  You  have  got  no  father  to  earn  shillings 
for  you."  And  Aunt  Patience  wiped  her  eyes  as 
if  sorrowful  recollections  had  called  tears  into 
them. 

But  her  emotion  in  no  wise  affected  little  Pa- 
tience, who  flung  back  her  head  disdainfully,  and 
in  a  defiant  tone  said. 


"Well,  then,  if  I  can't  go  to  the  lecture,  HI  hare 
just  as  much  pound-cake  as  I  can  eat," 

Aunt  Patience  made  no  objection.  It  had  been 
useless.  In  a  twinkle  little  Patience  was  gone,  and 
then  Aunt  Patience  said  to  her  visitor, 

"The  child  loves  cake  so  well  I  can  not  deny 
her,  especially  when  she  is  so  good  to  mind." 

I  looked  at  Aunt  Patience  when  the  said  this— 
her  eyes  were  dry,  but  she  appeared  to  be  in 
earnest. 

In  a  few  moments  I  saw  little  Patience  in  the 
front  yard  devouring,  with  unfeig^ied  tatiHfaction, 
a  large  piece  of  very  rich  cake.  I  was  obliged  to 
inquire — of  course  to  myself;  I  could  not  think  of 
asking  Aunt  Patience — in  a  mercantile  way,  what 
might  have  been  the  first  cost  of  that  lururj'  by 
which  little  Patience  had  V>een  bought  into  obedi- 
ence for  the  saving  of  a  shilling. 

The  company  which  Aunt  Patience  had  in  her 
parlor,  was  a  lady  who  was  endeavoring  tq  organ- 
ize a  select  school  in  the  village,  and  she  had  come 
to  solicit  the  patronage  of  Aunt  Patience  Poor 
woman,  she  could  not  afford  it,  and  the  lady  took 
her  leave,  calculating,  perhaps,  as  I  did,  how  much 
pound-cake  it  would  have  required — provided  little 
Patience  could  have  been  denied — to  pay  one  child's 
tuition. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  While  little  Patience 
was  eating  her  cake  in  the  front  yard,  half  a  dozen 
of  her  playmates  came  to  visit  her.  They  were  all 
going  to  the  lecture,  and  they  all  talked  about  how 
*' funny"  it  would  be,  and  all  regretted  that  Pa- 
tience could  not  go.  Her  curiosity  was  again  ex- 
cited; and  when  one  of  the  little  girls  said, 

"What  a  pity  you  can't  go,  Patience!"  she  an- 
swered, 

"But  I  tfi//go!" 

"But  your  mother  gave  you  cake  to*  stay  at 
home,"  said  her  companion. 

"I  don't  care;  I  tcill  go  any  how,"  was  her  re- 
sponse in  a  very  spiteful  humor;  and  abruptly  leav- 
ing her  playmates,  away  she  sped  to  tell  her  mother 
that  she  must  have  a  shilling  to  go  to  the  lecture, 
because  it  would  be  "  so  funny." 

Aunt  Patience  was  proud  of  her  government. 
She  had  boasted  of  it  before  me,  and  could  not 
think  of  giving  up  her  point. 

As  soon  as  little  Patience  came  within  bow-shot 
of  her  mother  she  cried, 

"Ma,  ma,  all  the  girls  are  going  to  that  lec- 
ture, and  I  shan't  stay  at  home  if  I  did  have 
cake  I" 

"Ifow,  my  child,  you'll  not  be  naughty,"  said 
Aunt  Patience  mildly. 

"But  I'll  go  to  the  lecture,  for  cousin  William 
will  give  me  a  shilling." 

Aunt  Patience  was  proud,  and  would,  by  n 
means,  suffer  her  child  to  beg;  and  when  her  daugh- 
ter reported  what  I  had  indeed  promised  to  do,  she 
was  more  than  ever  determined  that  little  Patience 
should  not  go  to  the  lecture.  She  called  the  child 
from  the  parlor,  and  when  next  I  saw  her  she  was 
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enjoying  herself  over  a  dish  of  preserves.  Looking 
up  archly  she  said, 

"I  ain't  going  to  that  lecture,  for  I've  got  such  a 
lot  of  good  preserves;  but  I  wish  you'd  give  me 
that  shilling  any  how.    I  shan't  tell  ma," 

When  I  was  alone  with  Aunt  Patience  she  dis- 
coursed quite  learnedly  on  the  necessity  of  govern- 
ing children  and  teaching  them  economy,  especially 
when  they  couldn't  expect  much  in  the  world,  and 
she  added: 

"Now,  some  folks  would  have  set  up  their  pa- 
rental authority  and  made  little  Patience  sick  a  cry- 
ing and  taking  on;  but  I  managed  her  more  easy. 
She  doesn't  care  a  fig  about  that  lecture." 

I  did  not  dispute  this  self-satisfying  conclusion, 
but  waited  for  the  denouement. 

Late  at  night  I  was  reading  in  my  room.  There 
was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and,  at  my  bidding,  in 
came  Aunt  Patience.  She  was  very  pale.  I  knew 
that  she  had  been  frightened,  and  eagerly  inquired 
what  was  the  matter.     She  answered, 

"Indeed,  little  Patience  is  very  sick.  I  can't  im- 
agine what  ails  her,  0,  she  has  vomited  so  much, 
and  has  such  a  fever !  She  often  has  such  spells, 
but  this  is  a  little  worse  than  common.  Won't  you 
go  for  a  doctor  ?" 

I  said  nothing,  but  thought  of  the  shilling  saved, 
the  pound-cake,  the  preserves,  and  easy  govern- 
ment, and  went  promptly  for  the  village  physician. 

He  came  promptly,  and  Aunt  Patience  had  a  seri- 
ous task  in  getting  her  sick  child  to  take  "  nasty 
medicines."  She  was  obliged  to  "set  up  her  au- 
thority" and  have  "the  child  take  on"  often  with- 
out avail. 

The  doctor  knew  that  Aunt  Patience  was  prompt 
pay,  and  little  Patience  was  sick  several  days.  His 
bill  was  five  dollars,  which  Aunt  Patience  paid, 
thankful  for  her  daughter's  speedy  recovery,  and 
none  the  less  reluctant  to  give  her  cake  and  pre- 
serves to  keep  her  from  "taking  on." 

All  this  for  a  shilling,  or  for  one  moment's  decis- 
ion. Rather  too  much.  My  Aunt  Patience's  sys- 
tem of  economy  was  of  that  class  described  by  the 
homely  adage,  "  saving  at  the  spile  and  losing  at 
the  bung."  There  is  not  a  little  of  it  in  this  world, 
and  it  is  not  unfrequently  connected  with  down- 
right meanness. 


THE  GIFTS  OF  GENIUS. 
With  what  a  scornful  disregard  of  wealth  and 
the  position  of  the  moment  almighty  God  scatters 
the  priceless  gifts  of  Genius  among  his  children! 
The  great  poet,  the  illustrious  statesman,  the  elo- 
quent orator,  is  as  likely  to  go  forth  from  the  brown- 
faced  laborer's  cottage  over  the  way,  as  from  the 
sumptuous  palaces  of  the  capital.  The  future  ruler 
of  an  empire  may  be  unconsciously  digging  in  yon- 
der field;  and  this  very  school  may  be,  under  God, 
the  appointed  means  of  revealing  his  unsuspected 
destiny  to  him  and  to  the  world, — Professor  Felton. 


GEXIUS-ITS  SPIRIT  AND  ITS  MISSION. 


BY  J.    D.    BELL. 


Sometimes  there  is  a  practical  mind,  or  might, 
born  with  a  man,  and  the  world  sees  and  suffers  its 
simple,  truthful  heroic  originality,  and  with  a  su- 
perstitious surprise  and  wonderment  calls  it  genius. 

Its  possessor  is  spoken  of,  while  living,  as  a  man 
of  quick  pulse,  creative  thought,  energetic  action, 
and  indomitable  will.  And  when  he  is  dead  there 
is  written,  not  merely  on  paper  and  marble,  but  on 
the  great  world,  in  deep  and  indelible  scratches, 
the  eternal  memorial, 

"  Dead  oak,  thou  livest!    Thy  smitten  hands, 
The  thunder  of  thy  brow, 
Speak  with  strange  tongues  in  many  lands." 

The  spirit  of  this  beautifully  original  nature  is  a 
self-nourished  and  constant  longing  for  more  com- 
prehensive and  grander  forms  of  being.  It  is  a 
deep  and  restless  hankering  after  expression — after 
the  expression  of  self  and  thought  by  words  and 
deeds.  Hence,  it  is  creative,  because  it  must  cre- 
ate new  and  peculiar  channels  through  which  to 
personate  its  own  ideal.  Its  mission  is  to  find  out 
the  dwelling-places  of  great  and  good  things,  and 
to  robe  every  thing  in  a  halo  of  rich  and  glorious 
light.  It  makes  mute  things  vocal;  dead  things 
living;  old  things  new.  Were  it  not  for  genius,  Na- 
ture would  be  too  dull  and  monotonous.  The  tree 
would  get  to  be  a  vegetable  stature,  did  we  not  see 
in  it  houses,  and  cities,  and  coffins,  and  ships.  We 
respect  the  drop  of  water,  because  Genius  has 
taught  us  that  steam  and  lightning  live  in  it;  and 
by  the  same  light  we  see  the  oak  in  the  acorn,  the 
pyramid  in  the  rock,  the  tempest  in  the  breeze,  and 
read  in  the  fossilized  fern  and  fucoid,  the  epitaphs 
of  the  old  ages  of  the  anti-Adamic  earth.  Indeed, 
may  we  not  say  that  every  thing  we  love  has  been 
once  consecrated  by  the  baptism  and  benediction  of 
some  gifted  presence  ?  We  love  the  painted  land- 
scape better  than  the  original,  because  it  is  hal- 
lowed by  the  earnest  touches  of  the  soul;  and  we 
cling  with  a  sort  of  noble  superstition  even  to  the 
posthumous  tattlers  of  the  great  dead,  because  we 
fancy  some  precious  remnants  of  their  genius  in 
these  still  linger.  Genius  is  the  sun,  whose  shining 
makes  the  mute  memories  of  Art  and  Nature  sing. 
In  every  old  scene,  and  toil,  and  sorrow,  there  is 
always  something  young,  and  beautiful,  and  new 
bursting  and  blossoming  out  of  some  associated 
spiritual  presence.  Tliat  old  path,  in  which  we 
were  treading  yesterday,  is  new  to-day,  because  to- 
day we  are  shedding  around  it  some  new,  and, 
perhaps,  nobler  existence.  Genius  changes  and 
transforms  every  thing  for  the  better.  Even  Mis- 
fortune grows  beautiful  in  the  spell  of  its  witch- 
light.  We  love  Homer  and  Milton  all  the  better  for 
their  being  blind,  and  Socrates  all  the  more  for  his 
being  poor.  And  in  this  delightful  ennobling  of 
things  lies  the  chief  power  of  creative  mind.  Ge- 
nius is  more  an  improver  than  an  inventor.     The 
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great  nicii  of  liiHtory  an;  groat,  principally  in  tliftir 
cuj)acily  to  coniniuiiicate  and  concentrate  an  over- 
noble,  spiritual,  jubilant  self,  or  kouI,  u[)on  some 
conmion  object  of  nature,  or  some  obi,  forsaken 
fasbion  or  feeling  of  inaukind.  Tbe  telescope,  tbe 
art  of  printing,  and  the  steam-engine  are  but  the 
separate  combinations  of  such  simple  things  as 
glass,  Avaler,  and  scratches,  Avith  the  living  soul  of 
man.  Great  men  are  always  building  little  uni- 
verses— kosmoi — around  them  through  which  to  ex- 
press themselves,  as  God,  through  his  great  uni- 
verse, expresses  himself. 

The  Reformation  was  but  the  daguerreotype, 
so  to  speak,  of  Luther's  great  mind;  and  may  we 
not  say  that  the  "Paradise  Lost,"  the  "Night 
Thoughts,"  and  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  were  each  of 
them  severally  the  pictures  of  Milton's,  Young's, 
and  Bunyan's  minds?  Ferguson  lay  down  on 
his  back  and  looked  up  at  the  earnest  stars,  as  they 
reflected  the  brightness  of  the  Eternal,  and  then 
mimicked  the  great  God-mirror,  by  whittling  out 
an  orrery  through  which,  in  like  manner,  to  express 
himself  and  his  own  thought.  Thus  philosophy 
was  a  common  thing,  till  Bacon  infused  his  own 
spirit  into  it  and  made  it  glorious;  and  true  integ- 
rity yearned  for  a  grand  impersonation  and  signifi- 
cance, till  there  was  an  Aristides,  the  Just.  His- 
tory was  spiritless  and  chaotic,  till  Gibbon,  Nie- 
buhr,  and  Macaulay  wrote;  and  poesy  was  scarcely 
more  than  dreamy  sentimentalism,  till  Homer,  and 
Milton,  and  Shakspeare  threw  a  genius  into  song. 
The  dark  and  dismal  haunts  of  poverty  were  made 
pleasant  by  John  Howard's  "  Circumnavigation  of 
Charity."  By  the  spell  of  his  genius  the  Baron 
Cuvier  made  dry  bones  live  and  humanized  the 
"wild  beasts;  and  since  Hervey  discovered  to  us  the 
secret  springs  of  life,  the  old  beat  of  the  heart  has 
had  a  sound  of  mysterious  grandeur.  Said  The- 
mistocles,  when  asked  to  play  on  the  lute,  "I  can 
not  fiddle,  but  I  can  turn  a  little  village  into  a  great 
city."  Caesar  boasted  not  on  his  death-bed,  that  he 
had  preserved  the  same  old  features  of  the  city  of 
Rome;  but  his  last  words  were,  "I  found  a  city  of 
brick,  I  left  it  marble."  And  thus  the  wand  of 
true  genius  hallows  and  sublimates  every  thing  it 
touches.  It  puts  the  angel  into  man,  and  the  man 
into  the  insect.  It  is  the  "thought  on  a  chip"  that 
explores  and  conquers  oceans. 

It  digs  in  the  dirt,  and  forever  afterward  fossils 
and  torsos  are  venerable.  It  stands  on  the  orbit  of 
the  heavens,  and,  like  some  Adam,  christens  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  an  empyrean  dignity  at 
once  gathers  around  such  paltry  things  as  steel- 
yards, dippers,  fishes,  and  scorpions.  Its  office  is 
to  show  that  nature  is  grand  and  beautiful  in  the 
glow-worm  as  well  as  in  the  sun,  in  bird's-nests  as 
well  as  in  palaces.  It  develops  the  Deity  which 
God  left  in  the  dust  after  making  man. 

Sacred  and  sublime  gift!  May  we  not  degrade 
it  by  misconceptions  and  false  names!  Too  often, 
in  the  barrenness  of  our  ceremonious  reasoning, 
have  we  made  it  a  caricature  of  human  power — a 


pyramid  of  soul,  which,  as  if  rapt  in  the  silent  vi- 
sions of  its  own  stubborn,  impracticable  glory,  like 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  serves  but  the  poor  purpose 
of  proudly  sluiwing  that  it  is  not  human  enough. 
True  genius  is  the  truest  form  of  practical  life.  It 
is  the  mediator,  so  to  speak,  between  the  world  and 
mind — Ijetween  the  thing  and  the  thought,  whose 
divinity  is  intuition,  whose  type  is  the  sunbeam, 
and  whose  gospel  is  the  spectrum.  Genius  is  inno- 
cent of  stigmatized  rank  and  inglorious  greatness. 
It  claims  no  property  in  the  illustrious  degradation 
of  the  Alexanders,  Byrons,  and  Voltaires  of  the 
world.  The  reckless  and  random  careers  of  men 
are  not  deviations  of  genius,  but  deviations  with 
it.  Genius  would  make  all  men  greatly  good,  and 
it  is  only  a  misdirected  will  that  makes  some  men 
greatly  bad.  And  there  is  an  equal  inconsistency, 
too,  in  charging  upon  this  exalted  gift  a  blunt  and 
unfamiliar  egotism,  such  that  common  minds  are 
compelled  to  blush  and  feel  poor  in  its  presence. 
In  doing  this  we  occasion  to  ourselves  a  complete 
loss  of  those  rich  impressions  which  great  minds 
would  otherwise  make.  "Instead  of  feeling  a  pov- 
erty," says  Emerson,  "when  we  encounter  a  great 
man,  let  us  treat  the  new-comer  like  a  traveling  ge- 
ologist who  passes  through  our  estate,  and  shows 
us  good  slate,  or  anthracite,  or  limestone  in  our 
brush  pasture."  We  ought  not  to  feel  humbled, 
and  to  sigh,  "What  am  I?"  when  we  survey  the 
great  works  of  genius,  but  rather  to  regard  them  as 
the  expressions  of  minds  of  the  same  sort  of  our 
own;  and  if  there  is  any  lack  in  their  capability  to 
subserve  this  purpose,  to  speak  it  out  with  self- 
confident  frankness,  just  as  the  rustic  did  when, 
after  having  surveyed  some  great  models  of  statu- 
ary in  the  rotunda  of  one  of  our  cities,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Just  see  what  a  waste !  Here  are  no  less  than  six 
scare-crows  in  this  little  ten -foot  patch,  and  any 
one  of  them  could  keep  the  crows  off  of  a  five-acre 
lot."  While  a  man  of  genius  has  hands,  and  eyes, 
and  feet,  all  like  our  own,  we  should  not  be  scared 
or  belittled  in  his  presence.  It  is  only  the  head 
that  differs — all  hearts  are  warm;  and  while  the 
blood  in  a  man's  veins  is  red  and  warm,  we  have 
proof  enough  that  the  man  possesses  sociable  sen- 
sibilities.    Says  the  poet, 

"Be  noble,  then;  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead, 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own," 


A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 
Alas,  how  little  do  we  appreciate  a  mother's  ten- 
derness while  living!  How  heedless  are  we,  in 
youth,  of  all  her  anxieties !  But  when  she  is  dead 
and  gone — when  the  cares  and  coldness  of  the 
world  come  withering  to  our  hearts-^when  we  ex- 
perience how'  hard  it  is  to  find  true  sympathy,  how 
few  love  us  for  ourselves,  how  few  will  befriend  us 
in  our  misfortunes,  then  it  is  that  we  think  of  the 
mother  we  have  lost. 


STAR   OF   THE   TWILIGHT   EVE.  — A   RIVER   THOUGHT 
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STAR  OF  THE  TWILIGHT  EYE. 

BT   MBS.    M.    B.    HARLAN. 

TAR  of  the  twilight  eve,  0, 1  would  stay 
And  gaze  in  yon  pure  heaven  on  thy  calm  light ! 
love  thee  more  than  aU  the  beams  of  day, 
Or  all  the  golden  orbs  that  gem  the  night. 

'or  always  while  thus  beaming  from  afar, 
Upon  the  dewy  earth  and  breezy  sea, 

knew  that  ray  dear  mother  kneeled  in  prayer, 
And  I  was  blest,  for  then  she  prayed  for  me. 

'hen  I  have  paused  amid  the  fair  and  gay — 
'Mid  tones  of  mirth  and  music  thrilling  high, 

md  turned  mine  eyes  to  hail  thy  bright'ning  ray. 
When  evening's  sunlight  faded  from  the  sky. 

'or  always  then,  whether  I  was  apart 

From  the  gay  throng  or  with  the  young  and  fair, 
L  sacred  awe  came  o'er  my  thrilling  heart. 

Which  gave  an  echo  to  that  faithful  prayer. 

)ft,  when  a  stranger  from  my  home  afar, 
Exposed  to  danger,  peril,  gloom,' and  storm, 
felt  secure,  for  I  believed  her  prayer 
Would  shield  my  trusting  spirit  from  all  harm. 

Lnd  when  disease  laid  low  my  aching  head 
Upon  a  bed  of  pam,  I  felt  no  fear; 
knew  all  would  be  well,  living  or  dead. 
In  answer  to  that  faithful  mother's  prayer. 

Jut  now  my  mother  in  the  grave  is  laid; 

Thy  pensive  beams  rest  on  her  dreamless  sleep, 
iVhen  soft  winds  sigh  beneath  the  lonely  shade, 

And  twilight  dews  around  her  silent  weep. 

^nd  I'm  a  wanderer  through  a  world  of  care; 

Few  social  friends  to  glad  my  lonely  way; 
^nd  when  I  look  on  thee,  lone  evening  star, 

I  know  I  have  no  mother  now  to  pray. 

iTet  from  the  sacred  joy  that  thrills  my  breast, 
As  oft  I  gaze  on  thee,  bright  star  of  even, 

[  know,  in  answer  to  those  prayers,  I'm  blest. 
Yes,  ever  blest,  since  she  went  home  to  heaven. 


And  the  springy  moss  withered  beneath  his  stern 

frown. 
He  trampled  the  woodbine,  and  blotted  all  trace 
Of  the  willow  so  loved  for  its  wave-kissing  grace; 
But  he  touched  not  the  river— that  still  might  be 

found 
Just  the  same  as  when  beautiful  green  banks  were 

round. 

The  heart,  like  that  water,  may  quicken  and  glow 
While  rare  beauty  is  seen  on  the  furrowless  brow; 
It  may  gayly  expand  where  love  twineth  a  bower, 
And  faithfully  picture  the  branch  and  the  flower. 
But  Time  will  soon  plow  up  the  forehead  so  sleek. 
He  will  whiten  the  dark  hair  and  shadow  the 

cheek; 
The  charms  that  once  dazzled  will  dazzle  no  more. 
But  the  heart,  like  the  water,  shines  on  as  before. 
The  tide  gushes  fast,  all  as  fresh  and  as  fair 
As  it  did  when  the  alder  and  lily  were  there; 
The  change  that  has  come  o'er  the  place  of  its 

course. 
Has  not  lessened  its  ripple  or  darkened  its  source. 

And  the  heart  that  is  beating  with  N'ature  and  Truth 
May  outlive  some  dear  images  mirrored  in  youth; 
Some  wrecks  may  be  round  it,  but  none  e'er  shall 

find 
Its  deep  feelings  less  quick,  or  its  yearning  less 

kind. 

0 !  the  green  banks  may  fade,  and  the  brown  locks 

turn  gray. 
But  the  stream  and  the  spirit  shaU  gleam  on  their 

way; 
For  the  heart  that  is  warm,  and  the  tide  that  is  free. 
Glide  onward  unchanged  to  Eternity's  sea. 

Reissue  of  Eliza  Cook's  Poems. 


A  RIVER  THOUGHT. 
The  banks  of  the  river  were  lovely  and  bright. 
As  blossoms  and  boughs  met  the  summer  noon- 
light; 
The  moss  hid  the  flower,  the  tree  screened  the  moss. 
And  the  willow's  thick  tresses  fell  sweeping  across. 

The  cottager's  homes,  on  the  sunniest  side. 

Had  wild  hedges  of  woodbine  that  trailed  in  the 

tide; 
And  the  deep-bosomed  river  rolled  merrily  by, 
While  its  banks  with  their  green  beauty  gladdened 

the  eye. 

But  Time  took  his  way  on  those  green  banks  at  last, 
And  pulled  up  the  flowers  and  trees  as  he  passed; 
He  stretched  his  cold  hand — the  white  cottage  was 
down. 


MY  MOTHER'S  VOICE. 

BY   B.    B.    CLARK. 

My  mother's  voice!  methinks  I  hear 
Its  gentle  tone,  as  rich  and  clear 

As  when,  in  early  days. 
She  held  me  pillowed  on  her  breast. 
And  .sweetly  lulled  my  infant  rest 

With  ev'ning  hymns  of  praise. 

My  mother's  voice!  I  hear  it  now; 
Her  soothing  hand  is  on  ray  brow 

As  when,  in  heart-felt  joy, 
The  tear  of  gratitude  she  shed. 
And  call'd  down  blessings  on  the  head 

Of  her  beloved  boy. 

My  mother's  voice !  I  hear  it  yet — 
Its  accents  I  can  ne'er  forget; 

It  ever  sounds  for  me; 
And  though  my  heart  were  hard  as  stone, 
'Twould  melt  beneatli  her  kindly  tone — 

Beneath  sweet  melody. 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  BACKWOODS. 


BY    IIARMOHX. 


Dkae  reader,  I  shall  give  you  grandmother  Cha- 
pin's  story  in  my  own  way;  that  is,  by  connecting 
the  incidents  which  she  related  from  time  to  time. 
She  is  a  very  aged  woman.  Ninety  winters  liave 
dimmed  the  liglit  of  her  eyes  and  bleached  her 
"bonnie  brown  hair."  Many  and  many  an  evening 
she  entertains  us  with  her  stories  of  olden  times, 
an<L  nothing  affords  us  greater  pleasure.  Let  us 
begin. 

"  My  husband,"  she  says,  "  was  ever  haunted  with 
a  desire  to  emigrate  to  the  west,  and  cut  out  a  home 
in  the  wilderness,  as  he  could  thus  better  succeed 
in  supporting  his  family  and  in  the  acquirement  of 
a  decent  competence.  He  was  poor,  and  had  his 
way  to  make  in  the  busy,  calculating  world.  He 
therefore  purchased  a  lot  of  wild  land,  the  location 
of  which  can  not  be  better  presented  to  the  mind 
than  by  saying,  that  it  was  a  great  way  oflf  in  a 
new  country,  called  the  garden  of  America,  "West- 
ern New  York.  The  country,  at  that  time,  through 
its  length  and  breadth  was  a  solitary  forest;  its 
silence  unbroken,  save  by  the  yells  of  savage  tribes 
and  the  bowlings  of  beasts  of  prey. 

"Thither,  having  first  erected  a  log-cabin,  he 
prepared  to  remove  his  family.  The  household 
furniture,  what  we  needed  for  personal  and  do- 
mestic comfort,  was  transferred  from  the  house  to 
the  cart  one  clear,  bright  morning  in  autumn.  A 
warm,  cozy  place,  by  quite  an  artistical  arrange- 
ment of  the  goods,  had  been  made  for  me  and  the 
children,  in  which  we  were  duly  ensconced.  A 
pair  of  oxen  and  horses  were  necessary  to  draw  the 
heavy,  cumbersome  load  over  the  rough  highway, 
and  still  rougher  path  through  the  old  primeval 
forest,  which  had  rejoiced  in  the  dim  majesty  of 
many  centuries,  their  giant  arms  outstretched  in 
the  regal  pomp  of  by-gone  and  uncounted  years, 
and  where  one  might  have  imagined  that  the  echo 
of  the  Indian  war-song  had  scarcely  died  away. 

*'It  was  a  long  and  dreary  journey  through  the 
wild  solitude  of  woods  and  hills,  guided  only  by 
blazed  trees;  still  novelty,  curiosity,  the  longings 
and  even  suspense  of  hope,  made  it  pass  glad- 
somely;  and  more  than  once  were  we  cheered  by 
the  sight  of  the  log-cabin  of  some  pioneer  who 
had  preceded  us  to  the  new  country,  and  who 
received  us  with  a  most  cordial  welcome.  These 
kind-hearted  people  were  remarkably  zealous  and 
alert  in  doing  whatever  might  contribute  to  our 
comfort,  freely  dispensing  the  bounties  of  their  rude 
dwellings,  and  often  'without  money  and  without 
price.' " 

It  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  uninteresting,  to 
give  all  the  old  lady's  particulars  of  their  long 
journey  through  the  untrodden  forest. 

"The  sun  was  near  its  decline  when  we  arrived 
at  our  new  home,  and  the  bright  crimson  tints 
lighted  up  vine  and  tree,  and  a  singing  stream 


that  hied  away  in  the  woods,  from  the  sombemess 
of  tlieir  repose,  as  if  a  'trail  of  glory'  lingered 
about  the  green  eartli.  A  number  of  Indian  women 
were  washing  clothes  in  the  limpid  stream,  and 
others,  with  their  bundles  of  chumpa — wood — upon 
their  backs,  stopped  to  gaze  upon  the  new-comers 
with  no  little  curiosity.  Hopeful  and  light-hearted 
as  we  were,  it  was  not  in  human  nature,  when  our 
future  resting  place  was  reached,  not  to  exchange  a 
look  that  seemed  to  say,  'Shall  this  desolate  place 
become  the  paradise  we  have  dreamed  of?'  It  was 
with  a  heavy  heart  I  entered  our  log-cabin,  little 
superior  to  those  we  had  seen  scattered  along  our 
way,  though  few  and  far  between.  A  feeling  of 
homesickness  came  over  me,  when  I  thought  of  the 
pleasant  home  I  had  left,  surrounded,  as  it  was,  by 
all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  made 
cheerful  by  friends  and  companions,  and  all  the 
delightful  joys  of  social  intercourse,  and  compared 
them  with  the  dreary  aspect  of  every  thing  around 
my  home  in  the  wild  woods — the  unsightly  stumps 
and  tangled  ground;  the  half-erected  log-house, 
hardly  sufficient  to  shelter  us  with  our  goods  and 
chattels;  the  dark,  interminable  forest,  amid  whose 
gloomy  recesses  the  evening  breeze  was  now  sigh- 
ing what  seemed  more  like  a  melancholy  dirge  than 
a  cheerful  welcome. 

"My  husband,  who  was  uncommonly  nimble  in 
all  his  movements,  in  a  few  minutes  had  a  bright 
fire  wreathing  and  sparkling  in  the  fireplace,  which 
had  no  jambs,  only  a  rough  stone  wall  on  the  back. 
The  chimney  was  made  of  short  sticks,  crossing 
so  as  to  form  a  square  chimney,  and  then  plastered 
over  outside  and  in  with  clay.  I  sat  down  on  a 
log  of  wood  by  the  fire — ^for  the  evening  air  was 
chilly — and  cried  like  a  very  child.  My  children 
were  delighted  with  every  thing  they  saw,  and 
were  running  round  and  round  the  stumps,  collect- 
ing pebbles,  and  throwing  them  round,  with  bursts 
of  noisy  merriment. 

" '  W^ell,  my  dear,  I  suppose  the  tea-kettle  must 
be  hung  on  next,*  said  my  husband  gayly.  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  this  was  to  be  accomplished. 
I  did  not  long  remain  in  doubt,  however;  for  he 
darted  out  at  the  door,  which  was  so  low  that  he 
was  obliged  to  stoop  considerably.  He  soon  re- 
turned with  the  tea-kettle,  and  a  maple  pole,  which 
he  thrust  into  an  opening  which  had  purposely 
been  left  in  the  back  of  the  stone-chimney — but 
which  afterward  was  changed  for  a  chain  hung 
from  the  top  of  the  chimney,  upon  which  was  sus- 
pended our  kettle.  On  this  the  tea-kettle  was 
hung,  and  soon  commenced  its  song,  with  a  so- 
norous energy  proportioned  to  the  heat  of  the  fire. 
There  was  no  time  for  crying  now;  I  had  to  go  to 
cooking  in  good  earnest.  My  basket  of  provision, 
which  I  had  prepared  to  serve  us  on  the  way,  was 
nearly  empty;  so  I  kneaded  a  short-cake  hastily^ 
not  a  luscious  cream  short-cake,  girls,  but  with 
water  and  lard — and  spread  it  on  a  wooden  trencher 
before  the  fire  to  bake.  I  then  cut  some  slices  of 
salt  pork,  which  were  soon  hissing  and  sputtering 
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that  picturesque  ana  now  discarded  utensil,  the 
ng-handled  frying-pan.  My  husband  assisted 
e,  and  turned  off  the  affair  with  a  very  pleasant 
ace,  which  made  me  really  quite  cheerful.  The 
nth  was  spread  on  our  little  pine  table,  and  when 
ir  supper  was  cooked  he  bore  it  to  the  table, 
histling  a  march.  The  children,  enjoying  the 
ke,  trudged  after  him.  Our  plain  supper  rapidly 
sappeared  before  keen  appetites,  and  the  mildly 
hilarating  influence  of  a  cup  of  hyson  did  much 
ward  restoring  my  spirits  to  their  usual  tone. 
"I  was  naturally  courageous,  but  I  confess  that  I 
is  somewhat  startled  and  afraid  when  I  saw  the 
istening  eyes  of  the  Indians,  peering  through  the 
2vices  between  the  logs  at  our  family  group,  dur- 
g  the  evening.  I  had  always  felt  an  undefined 
t  extreme  dread  of  these  savages,  often  repre- 
nted  as  so  terrible,  and  had  shudderingly  imagined 
ch  a  circumstance  as  now  occurred;  so  that  our 
posed  situation  caused  my  heart  to  sink  within 
i.  Our  beds  were  hastily  prepared,  and  we 
Light  repose  after  our  evening  worship.  For  the 
st  time  my  husband  kneeled  in  our  rude  home, 

implore  the  pardon  promised  to  the  contrite 
art,  and  to  ask  a  blessing  upon  his  household, 
d  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  children  of  his 
ve.    My  thoughts  went  up  with  his  in  prayer,  and 

atmosphere  of  holiness  came  down  like  a  re- 
;shing  and  a  new  beauty  upon  us,  producing  a 
'^eetness  and  a  renewed  delight,  and  making  even 
r  humble  dwelling  beautiful,  and  fortifying  the 
ul  to  endure  all  that  our  nature  shrinks  from,  and 

resign  all  that  our  nature  teaches  us  to  hold 
ar,  and  imparting  a  spiritual  essence  to  all  our 
stomary  actions  and  pursuits. 
"But  sleep  was  very  long  in  visiting  my  eyes. 
impses  of  the  'deep  blue  vault  of  heaven,  studded 
th  stars,'  was  visible  through  the  trees  from  every 
ft  of  our  dwelling;  and  in  my  imaginations  I 
w  the  tall  forms  of  the  Indians  stealing  stealthily 
out  among  the  trees,  and  all  the  wild  tales  that  I 
d  ever  heard  of  their  cruelties  came  to  my  mind, 
f  thoughts  grew  wild  and  reckless,  and,  half  in 
?akness  and  half  in  cowardly  fear,  my  flesh  winced 
if  the  edge  of  the  tomahawk  was  really  on  my 
rn  body.     But  I  at  last  yielded  to  sleep  in  spite 

the  wild  thoughts  which  gathered  upon  my 
ncy,  and  slept  as  sweetly  as  in  my  sweet  home 
r  away. 

"The  morning  sim  was  streaming  gloriously 
rough  the  arcades  of  the  forest,  bringing  out  the 
;h  and  variegated  hues  of  the  autumnal  foliage, 

which  hung  thousands  of  diamond-drops,  that 
ished  to  each  light  swaying  of  the  breeze,  when 
awoke.  Our  first  care  was  to  make  our  cabin 
5re  comfortable,  and  to  arrange  the  few  articles 

furniture  we  had  managed  to  bring  with  us. 
le  crevices  were  filled  up  with  split  logs  on  the 
side,  and  plastered  up  with  clay  mortar  on  the 
tside.  The  roof  was  rows  of  poles  laid  at  proper 
stances,  and  covered  over  with  bark.  The  floor 
is  of  logs  liewn  square,  so  as  to  form  an  even 


surface.  Our  door  was  hung  on  large  wooden 
hinges,  and  their  screeching  made  music  enough, 
in  spite  of  a  frequent  greasing.  It  was  fastened 
with  a  large  wooden  latch  extended  across,  to  within 
one  of  the  five  rough  boards  which  formed  it,  and 
this  latch  fell  ponderously  into  a  great  wooden 
catch  quite  large  enough  to  receive  it.  At  night 
the  string  was  pulled  inside  to  secure  it.  And  our 
little  window,  which  might  have  admitted  of  four 
small  panes  of  glass,  had  there  been  sash  to  receive 
them,  was  covered  with  oiled  paper.  My  husband 
hewed  out  a  large  block  for  a  stand,  and  I  covered  it 
with  a  white-fringed  cloth,  and  placed  on  it  the  few 
books  we  had  brought  with  us.  I  sometimes  look 
around  on  the  mass  of  books  collected  by  my 
grandchildren,  and  am  half  skeptical  with  regard 
to  the  value  of  literature,  when  I  remember  how 
my  mind  and  the  minds  of  my  children  opened 
under  the  mysteries  of  the  few  books  we  at  that 
time  possessed. 

"But  to  proceed  with  my  household  arrange- 
ments. Above  the  stand,  near  the  window,  I  hung 
my  looking-glass,  three  inches  by  four.  On  one 
wooden  peg  which  supported  it,  I  hung  my  skein 
of  thread  and  a  pin-ball;  on  the  other  my  catch-all 
case — the  half  dozen  pockets  of  different-colored 
chintz  contained  a  variety  of  notions,  which  might 
be  seen  peeping  out  from  the  overstuffed  pockets. 
Six  splint-bottomed  chairs,  without  paint,  were 
scoured  as  white  as  the  water-pail,  which  stood 
on  a  block  by  the  pine  table,  which  was  scoured  to 
the  last  degree  of  whiteness.  Upon  a  shelf  over 
the  table  was  arranged  our  pewter  plates,  porringers, 
tubs,  and  bowls  of  wood,  rounded  at  the  angles, 
and  bright  and  white  with  careful  scouring.  In 
the  corner  of  the  ample  fireplace  I  stood  my  frying- 
pan,  kettles,  etc.;  and  here  and  there  within  the 
room  were  stout  pegs  cut  to  a  convenient  length, 
and  driven  into  the  logs,  to  hang  our  clothes  on. 
This,"  said  the  old  lady,  "nearly  completed  the 
furniture  of  our  cabin,  which  really  had  quite  an 
appearance  of  comfort.  The  buzz  of  my  small 
linen  wheel,  and  the  noisy  treadles  and  shuttles 
of  the  loom  that  stood  in  the  corner  opposite  our 
bed — for  I  manufactured  my  own  and  children's 
clothes,  tastefully  striping  them  with  lye  color  and 
blue — with  these  sounds  I  often  mingled  my  own 
voice  in  singing  the  old  legendary  songs  with 
which  my  memory  was  stored,  or  a  hymn  of  grate- 
ful praise.  The  presence  of  my  husband  and  the 
ruddy  faces  of  my  children  made  the  long  winter 
pass  more  cheerfully  than  I  had  anticipated.  I 
found  that  I  could  in  a  log-house,  in  the  lonely 
wilderness,  be  contented  and  happy.  For  what  is 
outward  show  to  the  deep  and  quiet  affection  which 
can  hallow  the  hearth  of  domestic  life? 

"One  family  had  become  domiciled  witliin  five 
miles  of  us,  and  that  was  a  near  neighborhood  in 
the  backwoods.  We  occasionally  interchanged  vis- 
its, and  they  were  joyful  and  hnppy  ones.  None 
but  those  who  have  experienced  like  privations  can 
appreciate  or  realire  the  pleasure  they  afforded,  or 
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the  cheering  smile  of  welcome  that  was  heartily  ex- 
tended. There  was  an  Indian  settlement  within  a 
mile  of  our  house,  and  the  noiseless  tread  of  moc- 
casined  feet  often  crossed  our  threshold.  I  always 
welcomed  them  as  friends.  Though  they  could  not 
understand  the  import  of  my  words,  a  gesture  and 
a  smile  was  nature's  well-understood  telegraph  of 
kindness  and  welcome.  The  Indian  women  showed 
me  many  kindnesses,  and  they  alVays  smiled  thank- 
fully and  admiringly  at  the  kind  and  comely  white 
woman.  The  Indians,  too,  treated  us  kindly,  only 
when  they  had  taken  too  much  'fire-water;'  then 
we  were  often  much  alarmed  for  our  personal  safety 
by  the  vindictive  spirit  manifested  by  the  baser 
Indians  under  its  influence. 

*'A  new  life  seemed  to  open  with  the  balmy 
breath  and  warm  sunshine  of  spring.  A  fine  time 
we  had  boiling  maple-sugar.  But  the  most  novel, 
as  well  as  interesting,  scene  was  the  Indian  festival, 
I  held  when  the  season  of  sugar-making  was  past. 
'They  all  join  in  thanksgiving  to  Ha-wah-ne-u,  the 
great  and  good  Spirit,  for  blessings  received.  The 
aged  chiefs  talk  to  the  people  upon  the  best  means 
of  meeting  his  favor,  pointing  out  a  straight  line 
upon  which  all  good  people  are  desired  to  walk, 
by  placing  one  foot  directly  before  the  other,  and 
so  proceed  till  they  come  to  the  end.  They  are 
admonished  that  there  should  be  no  deviation  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  into  the  path  of  vice, 
but  keep  straight  forward  in  the  way  of  rectitude 
and  virtue,  which,  in  the  end,  leads  to  the  man- 
sions of  Ha-wah-ne-u.  This  festival  is  closed  with 
dances,  singing,  and  games.' 

"The  cleared  spot  around  our  log-cabin  was  in- 
closed with   a  rough  zigzag  fence.    "Within  this 
inclosure  we  made  our  garden — vegetables  of  every 
kind  grew  luxuriantly  in  the  new  soil.    Upon  the 
little  plot  of  ground  around  our  door  I  made  my 
flower-garden.     Tn  this  I  especially  delighted.    My 
flowering  vines — the  morning-glory  and  the  scarlet- 
bean — were  soon  climbing  up  each  side  of  the  door  [ 
and  creeping  over  the  roof  of  our  log-cabin,  and 
they  festooned  the  branches  of  a  small  tree  near  I 
the  door;  and  in  the  bright  month  of  June  the  tree  ! 
was,  every  morning,  covered  with  its  many-colored 
blossoms.     On  each  side  of  the  door  was  a  ridfe.  ' 
gay  with  chrysanthemums,  larkspur,  the  sweet  flow- 
ering-pea, and  the  bright  velvet-marygold.     The  | 
echoing  sound  of  my  husband's  ax,  in  the  dim  ! 
woods,  pressed  closely  upon  my  little  flower  plot,  ' 
where,  not  busy  with  my  household  duties,  I  passed  ' 
much  of  my  time;  my  children,  merry  and  happy, 
setting  out  orchards  with   sprigs  of  moss,  their 
merry  voices  blending  harmoniously  with  the  de- 
lightful sounds  floating  in  the  air.     The  swaying 
of  the  trees  and  the  ravishing  music  of  the  birds 
thrilled  upon  my  heart,  searching  out  a  world  of 
hidden  music,  which  the  same  sounds,  when  blended 
with  and  subdued  by  the  voices  of  neighbors  and 
the  busy  hum  of  labor,  had  never  been  able  to  find. 
And  never  shall  I  forget  the  rich,  the  indescribable 
perfume  which  filled  the  air,  as  tree  after  tree  was 


cut  down,  and  day  after  day  passed  away  before 
the  heavy  foliage  had  ceased  to  exhale  their  odors 
from  their  withered  leaves.  Through  the  perspec- 
tive might  occasionally  be  seen  herds  of  deer,  with 
their  antlered  heads  proudly  elevated,  and  their 
penciled  limbs  scarcely  visible  in  the  speed  of  their 
motions. 

"My  daughter  was  a  special  favorite  with  the 
Indian  maidens.  She  often  visited  their  wigwams, 
greeting  them  gayly,  and  spent  whole  days  with 
them,  learning  to  weave  baskets  and  plat  belts  of 
wampum,  and  to  paddle  the  canoe  upon  the  stream 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  not  far  from  our  dwelling, 
called  by  the  Indians  Hanauttoo — signifying  water 
running  through  thick  hemlocks;  they  promising 
her  in  return  to  learn  to  read  and  sew,  and  be  quiet 
like  white  girls,  but  they  could  not  long  endure  the 
restraint.  The  Indians  bestow  names  upon  white 
persons  which,  in  their  own  native  dialect,  are  most 
expressive  of  looks,  qualities,  and  traits  of  charac- 
ter. They  called  my  daughter  Con-a-roo-quah, 
which,  by  interpretation,  signifies  one  of  pleasant 
disposition.  She  so  won  upon  the  good-will  of  the 
Indian  girls,  that  they  valued  no  difiSculties  too 
great  in  which  they  could  gratify  her  wishes,  or 
serve  her  in  any  thing  she  desired.  They  bestowed 
on  her  a  head-band  composed  of  scarlet  silk  inter- 
woven with  colored  beads  and  wampum,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  coronal  of  wild  flowers,  a  richly 
wrought  wampum  belt  for  the  waist,  a  brilliant 
pair  of  moccasins,  and  several  other  trinkets,  which 
reflected  high  credit  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  nati^re 
females,  and  would  have  well  become  a  fairy  queen, 
or  the  lady  of  an  enchanted  castle.  When  arrayed 
in  all  her  Indian  finery,  and  armed  with  a  bow  and 
quiver  of  arrows,  she  looked  the  goddess  of  the 
wildwood  attended  by  her  nymphs,  for  a  troupe  of 
Indian  maidens  ever  followed  her;  and  it  was  to 
please  them  that  she  decorated  herself  in  the  attire 
of  these  simple  daughters  of  the  woods. 

"  The  Indians  called  me  Che-wah-wah-wah- 
squaw ;  that  is,  gentleman's  wife.  And  my  husband 
they  called  To-whan-ta-qua,  meaning  one  that  can 
do  two  things  at  once,  or  one  that  is  a  laboring  man 
and  a  gentleman  at  the  same  time.  I  was  much 
amused  as  well  as  interested  with  the  green-corn 
feast.  This  was  one  of  their  most  joyous  and  mer- 
ry-making festivals.  The  women  were  engaged  days 
beforehand  in  making  preparation,  and  had  the 
principal  management  of  the  feast.  The  aged  mat- 
ron and  the  coy  maiden  were  alike  active  and  busy 
in  procuring  materials,  and  in  distributing  the  con- 
tents of  the  kettles  in  which  the  com  had  been 
boiled.  And  it  was  truly  amusing  to  see  with 
what  cunning  archness  and  address  they  would 
palm  off  an  ear  of  hot  com  upon  some  unsuspect- 
ing youth.  The  time  of  corn-husking,  too,  was  a 
merry  one  for  these  simple  daughters  of  the  forest, 
who 

'  Blushed  at  each  blood-red  ear,  for  that  betokened  a  lorer; 
Bat  at  the  crooked  langhed,  and  called  it  a  thief  in  the  coni- 
field.' 
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These  festivals  were  followed  with  music,  dancing, 
and  singing,  and  the  pipe  of  peace  was  usually 
smoked  from  the  older  to  the  younger,  in  succes- 
sion, to  the  last.  Then  followed  the  peace  dance. 
'This  ceremony  was  performed  to  music  without 
words.  In  the  performance  the  males  form  as  large 
a  circle  as  the  room  will  allow,  facing  inward;  the 
females  then  glide  slyly  into  the  circle  and  range 
themselves  forward  of  the  men.  After  these  ar- 
rangements are  made  the  rude  music  strikes  up,  and 
the  females  proceed  by  placing  their  feet  close  to- 
gether, then  raising  their  toes,  pass  them  about  four 
inches  to  the  right,  and  then  their  heels  in  the  same 
manner;  thus  keeping  time  they  pass  noiselessly 
around  the  circle  till  the  music  ceases.  During 
this  movement  of  the  females,  the  males  retain 
their  position,  beating  time  with  their  heels  and 
toes  without  moving  at  all  to  the  right  or  left. 
This  course  is  gone  through  with  several  times.'  " 

I  fear  that  I  am  spinning  out  my  story  to  an  un- 
due length.  I  might  give  you  many  more  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  grandmother  Chapin,  which 
would  be  but  another  proof  of  the  trite  remark, 
that  the  romance  of  real  life  is  often  more  highly 
wrought  and  more  deeply  affecting  than  any  fiction, 
however  well  drawn. 


ADVICE  TO  A  BRIDE. 

ZscnoKKE,  in  one  of  his  tales,  gives  the  following 
advice  to  a  bride: 

**In  thy  first  solitary  hour  after  the  ceremony, 
take  the  bridegroom  and  demand  a  solemn  vow 
of  him,  and  give  him  a  vow  in  return.  Promise 
one  another  sacredly,  never,  not  even  in  jest,  to 
wrangle  with  each  other;  never  to  bandy  words  or 
indulge  in  the  least  ill-humor.  Never,  I  say,  never ! 
wrangling  in  jest,  and  putting  on  an  air  of  ill- 
tiumor  merely  to  tease,  becomes  earnest  by  practice. 
Mark  that!  JN'ext  promise  each  other,  sincerely 
and  solemnly,  never  to  have  a  secret  from  each  other, 
under  whatever  pretext,  with  whatever  excuse  it 
might  be.  You  must  continually,  and  every  mo- 
naent,  see  clearly  into  each  other's  bosom.  Even 
when  one  of  you  has  committed  a  fault,  wait  not 
in  instant,  but  confess  it  freely — let  it  cost  tears, 
but  confess  it.  And  as  you  keep  nothing  secret 
from  each  other,  so,  on  the  contrary,  preserve 
the  privacies  of  your  house,  mamage  state,  and 
beart,  from  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  aunt, 
md  all  the  world.  You  two,  with  God's  help, 
build  your  own  quiet  world;  every  third  or  fourth 
Dne  whom  you  draw  into  it  with  you  will  form 
1  party,  and  stand  between  you  two.  That  should 
aevei  be.  Promise  this  to  each  other.  Renew 
:he  vow  at  each  temptation.  You  will  find  your 
iccount  in  it.  Your  souls  will  grow  as  it  were 
:ogether,  and  at  last  will  become  as  one.  Ah, 
:f  many  a  young  pair  had,  on  their  wedding-day, 
known  this  secret,  how  many  marriages  were  hap- 
pier than,  alas !  they  are !" 


THE  aUIET  SPIEIT. 


BY  MR3.    C.    A.    STEWART. 


Welcome  and  grateful  to  a  benevolent  heart  is 
the  task  of  delineating  human  nature  in  a  lovely 
aspect.  Many  trials  in  our  rugged  pathway  are 
overbalanced  by  the  joys  we  experience  as  we  dis- 
cern the  excellences  of  our  fellow-travelers.  And 
how  near  earth  seems  to  heaven  when  we  discover 
in  man  the  characteristics  of  an  angel !  How  much 
sweetness  there  is  in  that  expression  of  the  apos- 
tle's, "  a  quiet  spirit;"  and  much  more  is  there  in 
the  embodiment  of  this  spirit  in  human  form.  It 
wins  us  to  love  our  race.  And  how  eflfectual  is  it 
in  shutting  out  from  our  mental  landscape  all 
roughness  and  deformity,  and  exhibiting  only  that 
which  tells  of  beauty  and  of  peace.  The  quiet  spirit 
is  not  inconsistent  with  an  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  right.  Though  its  efforts  are  unobtrusive,  yet 
they  are  none  the  less  effectual,  and  often  the 
wished-for  point  is  attained  ere  the  enemy  has 
marshaled  his  forces  to  oppose.  By  no  means 
synonymous  with  timidity  or  irresolution,  it  is  as 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  forefront  of  battle  as  in 
the  postern  ranks.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  this 
quiet  spirit  is  not  a  laboring  spirit  or  an  earnest 
spirit.  It  is  its  manner  only  which  throws  a  vail 
over  its  efforts  while  being  accomplished;  but  its 
finished  work  stands  before  the  world  in  the  full- 
ness of  strength  and  beauty.  In  holy  writ  it  is 
most  fitly  spoken  of  as  an  ornament;  for  that  which 
conceals  defects  and  hightens  loveliness  has  ever 
been  so  considered.  But  the  quiet  spirit  seems 
to  throw  a  grace  over  the  whole  character,  and 
even  to  irradiate  the  countenance  with  a  beauty 
borrowed  from  the  soul.  It  commends  itself  so  en- 
tirely to  the  admiration  of  all,  that  those  even  who 
are  farthest  from  possessing  it  feel  its  presence  a 
perpetual  sunshine,  and  delight  ever  to  be  within 
the  circle  of  its  rays.  This  ornament  is  becoming 
to  all.  It  shines  in  society  with  a  steady  though 
not  a  sparkling  luster.  But  in  the  home  circle  its 
influence  is  the  most  abiding.  No  jarring  string 
ought  ever  to  sound  forth  discord  there.  No  spirit 
of  bitterness  ought  ever  to  be  admitted  within  that 
cherished  sanctuary.  The  fine  gold  of  family  love 
ought  never  to  become  dim;  and  where  this  spirit 
prevails  it  never  will.  The  discontented,  the  un- 
charitable, or  the  malicious,  feel  this  spirit  to  be 
a  constant  reproof;  while  the  amiable  and  affec- 
tionate are  alone  loved  and  delighted  in.  As  an 
inspirer  of  the  love  of  moral  beauty,  no  charm 
can  be  more  effectual  as  a  guardian  of  domestic 
peace,  no  sentinel  would  ever  be  more  faithful, 
than  the  quiet  spirit. 


"No  cloud,"  says  the  amiable  Bishop  Home, 
"can  overshadow  a  Christian,  but  the  eye  of  his 
faith  will  discern  a  rainbow  in  it." 
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THE  STARRY  HEAVENS. 

ST  XriKADKTa    nnOKAN. 

What  an  exalted  Ruhject  for  contemplation  are  the 
starry  lu^avcns!  With  what  ra})tiiro  docs  it  fill  the 
soul  to  gaze  upon  a  combination  of  such  grandeur 
and  beauty!  And  who  can  estimate  or  form  a  just 
conception  of  the  power  of  Him  who  first  ordained 
them  ?  The  sublimity  and  vastness  connected  with 
these  august  bodies,  perfectly  overwhelm  the  minds 
of  frail  and  limited  beings,  and  they  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  correct  idea  of  objects  so  distant,  so 
numerous,  and  so  sublime. 

The  science  which  treats  of  these  bodies  has,  in 
all  ages,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  poet,  the  phi- 
losopher, and  the  divine,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
fit  subject  for  their  study  and  meditation.  This 
science  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  coeval  with  the 
existence  of  man.  Kings  have  descended  from 
their  thrones  to  render  homage  to  its  infinity,  and 
to  enrich  it  by  their  labors,  and  humble  shepherds, 
while  watching  their  flocks  by  night,  have  befteld, 
with  rapture,  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  as  its  num- 
berless shining  orbs  moved  on  in  silent  grandeur, 
till  the  morning  star  announced  the  approach  of 
day.  There  is  no  rational  being  who,  for  the  first 
time,  has  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  great  blue  vault  and 
beheld  the  moon  walking,  with  silent  and  majestic 
tread,  through  the  skies,  and  the  innumerable 
smaller  orbs  which  gem  the  heavens,  but  must  have 
been  struck  with  awe  and  admiration,  and  excited 
to  anxious  inquiry  relating  to  the  nature,  motions, 
and  destination  of  these  far-distant  orbs. 

In  regard  to  the  stars  which  compose  and  greatly 
contribute  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  heavens,  we  may 
easily  conceive  that  they  are  immense  and  infinitely 
far  removed  from  our  distinct  comprehension;  and 
at  such  distance  it  is  evident  we  can  form  nothing 
approaching  to  a  clear  perception  of  their  great- 
ness; even  the  most  lively  imagination  is  con- 
strained to  drop  its  wing  in  attempting  to  fathom 
their  immensity.  How  entertaining  to  the  sight  of 
the  weary  traveler,  as  he  is  wandering  over  some 
dreary  waste,  are  the  stars,  those  silent  gazers  upon 
the  scene !  And  as  he  beholds  them  with  thank- 
fulness, they  may  be  the  ordered  means  of  directing 
his  steps,  and  he  proceeds  with  renewed  strength 
the  remainder  of  his  wearisome  journey,  having 
derived  a  fresh  impulse  from  their  brilliancy  and 
beauty.  How  rejoiced  were  the  lonely  shepherds, 
as  they  were  keeping  their  solitary  vigils,  when 
brightly  dawned  upon  their  sight  the  star  of  Beth- 
lehem, that  guided  their  prophets  to  the  spot 
where  lay  the  infant  Redeemer;  and  joy  must  have 
filled  their  hearts  as  they  sang  the  love  of  heaven 
for  a  guilty  and  ruined  world.  When  the  starry 
gems  of  night  are  glittering,  and,  like  jewels  of 
exquisite  brightness,  are  flooding  the  heavens  with 
paths  of  golden  light,  surely  evidence  is  given  us 
of  the  power  of  Him  who  layeth  the  beams  of  his 
chambers  in  the  waters;  who  maketh  the  clouds 


his  chariot;  who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  and  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  how  wonderful 
are  thy  workn,  O  Lord;  verily  the  heavens  declare 
thy  rigliteouhneHK,  and  tlie  firmament  showeth  forth 
thy  handiwork  I 

Arnid  the  vast  assemblage  of  material  existence 
we  may  say,  in  the  language  of  inspiration,  "0 
Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works;  in  wisdom  hast 
thou  made  them  all  I" 


GRACE  OREENWOOL  AND  THE  POPE. 

In  one  of  her  letters  to  the  National  Era,  from 
Rome,  Grace  Greenwood  tells  the  following  good 
story: 

"As  Miss  C.  and  Miss  H.  came  in  from  riding,  a 
short  time  ago,  they  spoke  of  having  met  the  i^)pe 
on  the  Porta  Angelica  road,  and  of  having  dis- 
mounted before  he  passed.  'What,  you  pay  such 
homage  to  the  Pope!'  I  exclaimed.  'Why  not?' 
said  Miss  H.  '  The  worthy  old  gentleman  was  on 
foot,  and  all  the  Catholics  in  his  way  were  on  their 
knees;  the  guard  would  have  commanded  us  to 
dismount,  if  we  had  not  done  so  of  our  own  ac- 
cord.' 'I  would  have  turned  and  galloped  back,  or 
leaped  the  hedge  and  taken  across  the  fields,  or  sat 
upright  in  my  saddle  till  the  guardsmen  pulled  me 
oflf! — any  thing  to  save  my  pride  and  principles  as 
a  republican  and  a  Protestant.'  This  I  said  walk- 
ing the  room,  setting  my  foot  down  each  time  em- 
phatically and  anti-Papally.  A  few  days  after  this, 
as  I  was  riding  with  Miss  C.  on  this  same  road,  we 
saw  the  Pope  approaching.  He  was  walking  in 
front  of  his  carriage,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  red 
hat  and  red  shoes,  preceded  by  mounted  guards, 
accompanied  by  several  cardinals,  and  followed  by 
ofiicers  of  his  household  and  carriages.  We  were 
near  an  open  space,  and  drew  a  little  off  from  the 
road,  but  still  in  full  sight  of  the  procession.  One 
of  the  Guardia  Nobile  rode  slowly  by,  giving  us,  as 
he  passed,  a  look  of  pious  anger  and  rebuke,  as 
much  as  to  say,  *  Frail  vessels  of  heresy,  will  ye 
then  brave  the  Holy  See  itself?'  Now,  if  a  blufF 
Swiss  guardsman  had  rudely  ordered  me  to  dis- 
mount, I  should  have  sat  firm  in  my  saddle  and  ray 
sentiments,  and  looked  at  my  persecutor  with  much 
the  feeling  expressed  by  the  spirited  Mrs.  Squeers, 
'I  pities  your  ignorance  and  despises  you.'  But 
to  be  thought  wanting  in  manners  and  religion  by 
a  noble  young  Roman,  was  quite  another  thing.  I 
remarked  that  I  really  wished  to  get  a  nearer  view 
of  the  Pope.  So  we  dismounted,  approached  to  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  over  the  road,  where  we  should 
have  had  a  very  near  look  at  his  Holiness;  but, 
when  only  within  some  twenty  yards  of  us,  the 
provoking  Papa  paused,  turned,  remounted  into  his 
carriage,  and  drove  back  toward  the  Vatican.  The 
quizzical  look  of  the  noble  guardsmsm,  as  he  re- 
passed us,  and  the  laugh  raised  against  me  at 
dinner,  are  two  things  which  I  shall  not  soon 
forget." 


AJAX. 
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Br  AI-ICE  OAST, 


Lest  the  reader  be  misled  by  my  title,  I  must 
ly  at  once,  that  I  do  not  propose  to  -write  of 
lat  son  of  Telamon,  the  prince  who,  at  the  siege 
F  Troy,  killed  himself  because  the  arms  of  Achilles 
ere  adjudged  to  Ulysses,  and  hence  was  changed 
ito  a  violet.  This,  indeed,  were  a  "sea  of  glory 
ir  beyond  my  depth." 

It  is  not  with  myth  nor  myth-times  that  I  have 
>  do;  it  is  simply  of  one  of  the  mute  creation,  as 
ord  Erskine  happily  calls  animals,  in  memory  of 
hich  I  write.  But  his  death,  at  least,  proved  him 
orthy  of  his  name — poor  Ajax ! 

"  'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  bark 
Bay  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home." 

^ho  that  has  lived  in  the  country  has  not  felt  the 
uth  and  beauty  of  the  above  lines?  I  certainly 
ave.  My  heart  has  been  gladdened  a  thousand 
mes  by  the  "honest  bark"  of  "Ajax"  as  I  drew 
ear  home.  If  no  one  else  was  there  to  welcome 
le,  he  was  sure  to  be  at  his  post,  and  with  the 
rst  click  of  the  gate-latch  sound  the  alarm,  and 
len  hasten  forth  to  see  whether  friend  or  foe  were 
pproaching.  That  first  belligerent  growl,  indeed, 
as  a  mere  pretense — a  trick  he  seemed  to  think 
ecoming  his  state  and  station;  for  he  knew  well 
lough  whether  it  were  one  of  the  family  or  an- 
ther whose  step  sounded  at  the  gate,  and  whose 
and  was  on  the  latch. 

How  happy  he  was  if  I  stopped  to  pat  his  neck, 
r  playfully  box  his  great  lopping  ears,  which  I 
Lmost  always  did;  for  it  is  a  pleasure  to  make  any 
ling  happy,  even  a  dog.  His  overtures  especially 
could  never  bear  to  slight;  for  he  was  one  of  the 
lost  sensitive  of  the  mute  creatures  I  ever  knew; 
ad  if  I  passed  him  without  notice,  he  went  droop- 
igly  aside,  and  really  seemed  to  feel  a  human 
jnse  of  humiliation  and  shame. 

When  he  felt  that  he  was  not  wanted,  he  had  not 
le  audacity  to  presume;  he  was  quite  too  proud, 
)o  sensibly  proud  for  that.  Often  when  I  thus 
assed  him,  my  conscience  would  not  let  me  rest 
11  I  whistled  him  back,  and,  in  a  regular  romp, 
lade  amends. 

He  was  not  beautiful,  but  large  and  strong,  with 
bat  reliable  look  that  made  you  like  him  at  once, 
[is  hide  was  mostly  white,  but  streaked  and  spotted 
ath  reddish  brown,  and  his  sleek,  well-to-do  aspect 
^on  your  respect.  I  know  not  his  lineage,  for  he 
ame  to  us  in  the  full  prime  of  doghood;  but  he 
-'as  naturally  aristocratic  in  feeling,  and  had  a 
ecided  aversion  to  all  poorly  dressed  people.  It 
ras  always  at  his  peril  that  a  peddler  stepped 
aside  the  gate. 

He  was  not  an  abolitionist;  and  all  the  colored 
ace  was  strictly  forbidden  the  front  entrance,  and 
ven  about  the  kitchen,  though  fed  by  their  hands, 
LB  would  not  so  much  as  recognize  one  by  a  wag 
f  his  tail.    Perhaps  he  may  have  entertained  views 


favorable  to  colonization;  but  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

In  short,  though  he  was  one  of  the  most  faithful 
of  his  tribe,  it  was,  perhaps,  that  he  was  our  dog 
which  made  me  like  him,  and  probably  I  should 
never  have  discovered  any  wonderful  sagacity  if 
he  had  been  the  property  of  one  of  our  neighbors. 

He  was  never  taught,  and  I  know  not  what  his 
capacities  for  learning  may  have  been;  but  he  was 
certainly  possessed  of  a  high  order  of  instinct.  He 
liked  human  society  vastly;  and  in  the  summer 
evenings  when  I  sat  at  the  door,  on  the  "  low  step," 
with  my  feet  in  the  grass,  he  would  come  and  lie 
down  beside  me,  and,  with  his  head  on  my  knee, 
seem  to  listen  while  1  read.  Many  are  the  evenings 
we  have  passed  thus  together,  till  the  long  sweeps 
of  crimson  faded  from  the  blue  twilight  distances, 
and  Hesperus  stood  large  and  white  among  the 
tree-tops.  ""Well,  Ajax,  I  must  go  in,"  I  used  to 
say,  and  rising,  he  would  lift  his  eyes  mournfully 
toward  me,  and  give  me  his  paw  to  say  good-night. 

Often  he  went  with  me  about  the  fields  and 
woods;  but  when  my  walk  was  to  the  village,  he 
could  only  accompany  me  as  far  as  the  gate;  for  he 
had  the  weakness  of  quarreling  with  other  dogs, 
and  was,  therefore,  not  allowed  to  go  where  he 
would  be  likely  to  encounter  them.  This  was  a 
grievous  fault  of  his,  but  neither  scoldings  nor 
whippings  could  ever  correct  it. 

At  night  he  slept  beneath  the  window  of  my 
chamber,  and  during  the  day  lay  at  the  door  of 
the  sitting-room.  His  meals  were  prepared  as  reg- 
ularly as  ours,  and  in  all  ways  his  comfort  was 
cared  for.  Sometimes  when  I  was  sewing  he  would 
mischievously  steal  my  thimble  or  spool  of  cotton, 
but  he  was  careful  to  do  them  no  injury;  the  spool 
he  held  endwise  between  his  teeth,  and  though  he 
retained  it  never  so  long  it  was  without  soiling  in 
tjie  least.     But,  after  all,  « 

"Nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like  the  leaving  it." 

Seven  years  he  was  a  faithful  friend  and  guard- 
ian; but  at  the  close  of  that  time,  two  summers 
ago,  came  an  innovation  upon  the  long-established 
routine  which  he  did  not  much  like — the  breaking 
up  of  housekeeping.  The  portion  of  the  house 
where  we  had  been  accustomed  most  to  be  became 
the  home  of  another  family;  and  though  we  re- 
mained, it  was  only  as  boarders. 

He  seemed  perfectly  to  understand  the  arrange- 
ment, and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  permitted 
another  dog  to  remain  undisturbed,  though  he  dis- 
dained to  play  with  or  notice  him  in  any  way.  He 
abandoned  the  door  he  had  been  so  long  used  to 
guard,  and  stationed  himself  at  the  parlor  en- 
trance, never  leaving  it  for  a  reconnoiter  about 
the  kitchen  or  barn,  as  he  had  always  done  before. 

His  meals  were  not  as  they  used  to  be,  and  the 
poor  fellow  began  to  suspect  that  the  new  people 
didn't  like  him  much.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  he 
[  was  divested  of  all  authority,  and  permitted  people 
of  all  grades  and  conditions  to  come  in  and  go  out 
as  they  would,  unless  they  approached  the  parlor 
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entrance.  Here  for  some  weeks  lie  passed  the  day 
and  lodged,  going  abroad  for  his  food;  for  he  was 
not  invited  to  cat,  and  Avould  not  avail  himself  of 
that  Avliicli  was  prepared  for  anotlier. 

Gradually  he  lost  his  old  playfulness,  and,  like 
discrowned  Saturji,  lay 

"  Ul)on  the  sodden  ground, 
His  roalinlcjts  eyea  fait  cloHed; 

Wliile  his  bowed  head  Keemed  listening  to  the  earth, 
His  ancient  motlicr,  for  some  comfort  yet." 

In  spite  of  all  his  courage — aiid  he  would  battle 
to  the  death,  if  you  bade  him,  with  any  mortal  foe — 
he  was  terribly  afraid  of  thunder.  The  first  distant 
mutterings  affected  him,  even  to  trembling;  and  he 
was  always  found  crouching  under  the  porch  of  the 
kitchen  during  a  storm.  With  the  approach  of  the 
first  storm  after  his  ejectment,  he  manifested  the 
old  symptoms  of  terror;  but  with  the  utmost  stretch 
of  bravery  he  maintained  his  position,  as  peal  after 
peal  rolled  up  the  sky  and  broke  overhead.  Pres- 
ently came  the  great  warm  drops  pattering  and 
plashing  on  the  door- steps,  and  rising  he  walked 
toward  his  accustomed  shelter,  looked  wistfully  a 
moment,  and,  though  the  rain  began  dashing  thick 
and  fast,  and  the  lightnings  flashed  fearfully,  he 
turned  away  "to  bide  the  pitiless  peltings  of  the 
storm,"  and  front  all  its  terrors,  rather,  as  it  seemed, 
than  trespass  where  he  was  no  longer  monarch. 

He  grew  so  miserable  shortly  that  he  neither 
cared  for  food  or  play;  and  being  taken  to  the 
house  of  a  neighbor,  and  told  that  he  was  to  remain 
there  for  a  time — for  we  always  talked  to  him  as 
though  he  was  a  reasoning  creature — he  did  so, 
and  soon  grew  contented  and  happy.  And  though 
his  new  home  was  within  stone's  throw  of  the  old 
one,  and  no  restraint  was  used,  he  came  home  only 
as  a  visitor  thereafter.  Two  or  three  times  in  the 
week  he  came,  and  after  remaining  an  hour  or  two 
went  away,  never  in  any  jvay  molesting  or  disturb,- 
ing  the  usurper  of  his  former  house' and  rights. 

He  had  not  been  long  from  us  when  I  left  home. 
He  was  not  there  at  the  time  of  my  departure,  and 
so  failed  of  receiving  the  adieus  he  had  always 
had  before. 

During  an  absence  of  more  than  a  year  I  thought 
often  of  my  failing  to  say  good-by  to  Ajax,  of  all 
his  cunning  ways,  of  his  long  and  faithful  guard- 
ianship; and  wondered  whether  he  would  remem- 
ber me  and  be  glad,  as  he  had  always  been  before, 
when  I  should  return. 

I  often  repeated  the  lines  of  Byron: 

"  My  dog  perhaps  will  whine  for  me 
Till  fed  by  stranger  hands; 
But  long  ere  I  come  back  again 
He'll  tear  me  where  he  stands." 

But  I  didn't  think  it;  he,  at  least,  would  be  glad  to 
see  me;  I  was  sure  of  that.  I  never  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  his  being  dead. 

After  a  summer  passed  in  boarding,  Ajax  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  new  master — the  one  with 
whom  he  had  lived  so  long  at  the  old  homestead, 
when  about  taking  a  long  journey,  bequeathed  him. 


as  a  "rich  legacy,"  to  a  younger  brother,  "with 
whom  he  lived,  for  a  time,  on  the  best  terms. 

Faithful  to  all  trusts  he  was,  as  far  as  he  could 
be;  but,  poor  fellow!  he  was  growing  old,  and 
sometimes  was  slow  and  sometimes  incompetent, 
and  the  young  master  was  less  considerate  for  him 
than  the  old  one  had  been. 

One  day,  for  some  failure  of  duty,  he  was  roughly 
thrust  aside,  and  told  that  he  was  not  good  for  any 
thing  any  more.  He  felt  reproof  very  keenly,  and 
for  a  few  days  roused  all  failing  energies  to  please. 
But  the  young  master  knew  that  he  was  old  and 
worthless,  as  he  said;  and  though  he  pennitted  him 
to  remain,  he  paid  him  no  attention,  and  placed  no 
confidence  in  him. 

At  length  a  new  watch-dog  was  brought  home — 
young  and  vigorous,  and  a  great  deal  larger  and 
more  beautiful  than  poor  old  Ajax,  who,  neverthe- 
less, made  a  violent  assault  upon  him,  and  battled 
bravely  for  the  new  fine  house  in  which  the  usurper 
was  installed.  Its  nice  provisicms  seemed  to  mad- 
den him  while  he  was  left  only  the  bare  ground. 

In  vain  he  was  coaxed  and  persuaded  to  leave 
the  new-comer  in  peace;  he  would  not,  till  the 
young  master  reproved  him  in  a  harsh  tone  and 
struck  him;  and  though  it  was  only  with  the  hand, 
the  poor  fellow  felt  that  insult  was  added  to  injury. 
He  turned  droopingly  and  mournfully  away,  left 
the  new  house  and  the  new  master,  and,  returning 
to  the  old  homestead — desolate  now,  and  without 
inhabitant — sought  his  accustomed  bed,  and  lay 
down  to  die. 

Here  he  was  discovered  after  a  day  or  two,  evi- 
dently slowly  dying.  The  hand  that  struck  him 
caressed  him  now,  and  the  voice  that  had  spoken 
harshly  entreated  him,  in  kindest  words  and  tones, 
to  look  up;  but  he  would  not  lift  his  head  that 
was  crouched  against  the  sleety  ground,  nor  make 
recognition  in  any  way.  Food  in  all  shapes  of  del- 
icacy that  he  had  liked  was  brought;  but  he  refused 
to  eat  from  the  young  master's  hand,  or  to  look  at 
him. 

It  was  a  cold,  blustery  winter  day  when  my  father, 
whom  Ajax  had  always  regarded  with  especial  fond- 
ness, went  to  visit,  and,  if  possible,  persuade  him 
to  return  home.  At  the  sound  of  the  well-known 
voice  the  poor  brute  lifted  up  his  head,  wagged  his 
tail,  and  licked  the  caressing  hand;  but  he  turned 
mournfully  from  the  bowl  of  milk,  and  would 
neither  eat  nor  return  home,  though  the  snow  was 
drifting  and  freezing  against  him.  All  the  en- 
treaties to  which  he  had  ever  before  responded 
quickly  were  useless;  he  would  only  lick  the  hand, 
and  look  sorrowfully  up;  his  heart  was  broken, 
and  he  seemed  only  waiting  to  die. 

The  next  morning  the  young  master  went  to  see 
him,  taking  some  straw  and  a  blanket;  but  the 
snow  was  drifted  quite  over  him,  and  he  was  warm 
enough.  When  I  asked  for  him  they  told  me  -how- 
he  died.  I  turned  slowly  away.  Too  heavy  was 
my  heart  to  speak,  and  tear-drops  unbidden  welled 
fast  from  my  poor  heart. 


TO   ONE  WHO   THOUGHT   ME   C  0  LD.— P  A  S  SE  R  S-B  Y 
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TO  ONE  WHO  THOUGHT  ]IE  COLD. 


BT  LILT   LINDBN^WOOD. 


Nat,  judge  me  not— 0,  judge  me  not ! 

Nor  count  me  what  I  seem, 
A  pulseless  thing,  for  aje  in\n-apt 

In  some  deep,  troubled  dream ! 
A  shadow  vales  my  brow,  I  know, 

And  clouds  my  vacant  eye. 
And  many  deem  that  deeper  shades 

Around  my  heart-strings  lie. 
It  may  be  so — it  may  be  more; 

I  can  not  tell  thee  now, 
Or  say  whence  comes  this  shadowy  sign 

Upon  my  altered  brow. 
Thou  hast  a  gentle  heart,  my  friend; 

It  ofttimes  beats  with  mine. 
And  yet  my  spirit  hath  a  world 

All,  all  apart  from  thine — 
A  beauteous  world  of  parted  years; 

Tongue  may  not  tell  how  fair: 
I  chide,  and  chide  my  wayward  heart, 

And  still  it  will  be  there. 
Beauteous,  I  said,  yet  hath  that  world 

Its  mingled  lights  and  glooms; 
It  hath  its  slew  funeral  trains, 

Its  palls,  and  tears,  and  tombs. 
Thou  hast  had  sorrow !    Once  I  saw 

Thy  quivering  eyelids  close. 
When  stood  we  where  the  wearied  ones 

Had  fouDd  a  long  repose. 
Thus  I  have  wept  a  cherished  one, 

For  Death  too  fair  a  prey; 
And  grieved  for  him  that  lost  one  loved — 

A  wanderer,  far  away. 

And — madness  'twas — ^but  I  have  mourned- 

Long  mourned,  and  wildly  wept, 
When  it  was  only  o'er  the  tomb 

Where  Hope's  fair  phantoms  slept. 
How  strange,  that  thus  the  human  heart 

Will  sorrow,  year  by  year. 
O'er  parted  idols,  never  worth 

A  single  virtuous  tear! 
'Tis  done,  and  now  what  powers  unseen, 

Nor  named,  nor  counted,  throw 
This  fourfold  shadow  o'er  my  soul. 

None  but  my  God  may  know. 
And  yet  there's  much  of  light  and  joy 

Within  my  chastened  heart; 
There's  much  of  love  and  sympathy, 

Though  oft  my  tears  will  start. 
01  how  like  some  delirious  dream 

Wears  life's  strange  fever  on — 
Ten  thousand  inconsistencies 

So  strangely  blent  in  one  I 
It  matters  not,  'twill  soon  be  o'er; 

And  0, 1  joy  to  know 
What  peaceful  waking  waits  the  just, 

Where  deathless  spirits  go ! 
Vol.  XIII.— 18 


PASSERS-BY. 

BT     OEOROIS     A.     HCLSZ. 

How  many  changing  fates 

My  wand'ring  glances  meet, 
As  sitting  by  the  window, 

I  look  out  upon  the  street. 
The  rain  is  falling  coldly, 

As  sorrow  on  tlie  heart. 
And  all  in  shadow  lieth 

The  busy,  crowded  mart. 
But  eager,  hurried  footfalls 

Are  on  the  pave  below, 
And  careworn,  thoughtful  faces 

Pass  ever  to  and  fro. 
A  loit'ring,  happy  school-boy 

Now  from  my  sight  is  gone; 
But  I  can  hear  him  whistling 

Of  "the  old  folks  at  home." 
And  I  begin  to  wonder 

If  his  folks  are  like  to  ours; 
And  if  his  home  is  happy, 

Or  his  pathway  full  of  flowers. 
Now  shouting  joyously  they  come, 

A  merry,  thoughtless  band; 
Just  free — for  it  is  midday — 

From  the  school-house  near  at  hand. 

The  tramp  of  steeds  comes  slowly, 

I  hear  it  nearing  now; 
Some  heart  I  ween  is  stricken. 

Some  idol  is  laid  low. 

A  little  child  they're  bearing 

To  its  long  and  dreamless  rest; 
Why  weep  so  wildly?  more  than  we 

The  guileless  spirit's  blest. 
Slowly,  more  slowly  move  ye. 

And  lay  it  gently  down; 
'Tis  but  the  earthly  part  ye  bear. 

The  spotless  soul  hath  flown ! 
Pass  on !  as  though  a  message 

Is  sent  you  from  on  high; 
The  sun  a  cloud  is  parting, 

The  blue  is  in  the  sky. 
Gone  the  mourners,  and  the  gleam-light 

That  for  a  moment  giv'n. 
Seemed  to  win  the  sorrowing  spirit. 

To  turn  its  thoughts  to  heav'n. 
Friendly,  smiling,  well-known  faces, 

With  answ'ring  smile  I  greet. 
As,  many  lessons  learning, 

I  look  out  on  the  street. 


"True  faith  and  reason  are  the  soul's  two  eyes; 
Faith  evermore  looks  upward,  and  descries 
Objects  remote;  but  reason  can  discover 
Things  only  near — sees  nothing  that's  above  her." 
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THE  ODYSSEY  OF  RICHARD  WILSON,  ESQ. 

(8ECOND  PAPER.) 

In  our  last  communication  we  left  our  amiable 
friend,  Richard,  enjoying  the  kind  attentions  of  the 
benevolent  little  German  dame,  who  had  just  res- 
cued him  from  the  inextricable  confusion  of  pud- 
ding and  beef  gravy,  and  fish  dressed  with  pudding 
sauce. 

The  lady  has  fed  Dick,  and  he  has  seen  the  Rhine 
and  Switzerland  in  a  week.  He  now  rushes  on  to 
Vienna,  and  is  on  the  point  of  rushing  in,  when  a 
bayonet  suddenly  falls  across  his  path.  "Who  are 
you?"  demands  the  sentinel.  Dick  is  on  the  point 
of  saying,  "What's  it  your  business?"  when  he 
suddenly  reflects  that  prudence  is  the  better  part  of 
valor,  and  replies,  "An  American."  This  is  suspi- 
cious, and  the  sentinel  demands  his  passport.  The 
latter  is  sent  to  the  police  "office,  and  he  is  told  to 
follow  it.  And  now  a  gentleman  in  spectacles 
minutely  compares  the  description  in  the  passport 
with  Dick's  personal  appearance.  He  reads:  "Mr. 
Richard  Wilson,  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
resident  of  New  York  city.  Merchant  by  profes- 
sion; thirty  years  of  age" — casting  a  glance  at 
Wilson,  who  now  begins  to  look  grave;  "five  feet, 
ten  inches  high  " — requesting  Wilson  to  place  him- 
self against  the  measuring  board,  who,  in  this  po- 
sition, becomes  wrathy  at  the  idea  of  being  meas- 
ured; "light  complexion" — here  Wilson  and  his 
passport  do  not  agree;  but  he  explains  it  away  by 
saying  that  he  has  become  swarthy  by  exposure  to 
the  sun  while  traveling;  "wears  no  whiskers" — 
here's  a  terrible  discrepancy;  for  Wilson's  face  is  as 
rough  as  a  bear's,  with  well-developed  whiskers 
and  mustaches:  Wilson  sheepishly  observes  that 
these  are  all  of  foreign  growth,  not  having  been 
there  when  he  applied  to  the  Department  of  State 
for  a  passport;  "light  hair  and  light  blue  eyes" — 
right;  "very  large  nose" — Wilson  clinches  his 
fist;  " small  mouth  and  regular  teeth " — he  smiles; 
"stoops  a  little,  and  has  nothing  peculiar  in  his 
appearance" — Wilson  hurriedly  bites  off  a  piece  of 
tobacco. 

And  now  comes  the  interrogatory:  "What  is  the 
object  of  your  visit?" 

"Merely  traveling  for  pleasure." 

"How  long  do  you  wish  to  stay  ?" 

"  Three  days." 

"Where  do  you  go  to  when  you  leave  here?" 

"  Down  the  Danube  to  Constantinople." 

"Are  you  married  or  single?" 

"Single." 

"What  is  your  religion,  Protestant  or  Catholic?" 

"  Protestant." 

"In  what  hotel  are  you  going  to  stay  while 
here?" 

"  The  Golden  Lamb.*' 

"  Have  you  money  enough  to  pay  your  expenses  ?" 


"  I  think  so,  sir." 

"  Have  you  a  letter  of  credit  or  recommendation 
to  a  banker?" 

"I  have  both." 

"  Show  them." 

"Well,  sir,  if  this  gentleman  or  your  embassador 
will  be  security  for  your  good  behavior  while  here, 
and  guarantee  that  you  will  not  meddle  with  poli- 
tics or  the  government  in  any  way,  you  can  have 
permission  to  stay  three  days." 

Wilson  leaves  the  Vienna  Bureau  of  Police  in  a 
state  of  perspiration,  heaping  deep  and  heavy  exe- 
crations on  every  thing  that  bears  the  name  of  Aus- 
trian, and  thanking  Providence  that  he  was  bom  on 
our  own  soil.  He  would  gladly  kick,  but  it  is  hard 
to  kick  against  the  thorns.  He  submits  in  quiet, 
spends  his  three  days  in  gazing  at  the  wonders  and 
visiting  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  most  brilliant 
capital  in  Europe,  and  then  steams  down  the  Dan- 
ube to  see  the  Sultan.  In  comparison  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  he  votes  him  a  gentleman,  admires 
Constantinople,  takes  a  sail  on  the  charming  Bos- 
phorus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Sea,  visits  the 
mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  and  gets  a  sly  glance  at  the 
seraglio.  Before  departing  he  proposes  building  a 
little  pleasure  railroad  in  the  gardens  of  the  latter, 
for  the  delight  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  makes  an 
offer  to  light  Constantinople  with  gas,  and  would 
gladly  take  home  a  contract  for  a  magnetic  tele- 
graph. He  then  jumps  into  a  steamer,  commanded 
by  a  Yankee  captain;  sails  through  the  Dardanelles; 
is  delighted,  at  the  Hellespont,  to  see  the  very  place 
where  Leander  used  to  swim  across  every  night  to 
see  his  lady-love,  the  bride  of  Abydos;  touches  at 
Smyrna  to  get  a  box  of  figs,  and  at  Athens  to  take 
in  coal. 

He  then  steams  round  to  Naples  full  tilt;  ascends 
Vesuvius,  and  throws  a  stone  into  the  crater;  flies 
post  haste  to  Rome  to  see  the  Pope  and  the  Vatican; 
stops  over  night  at  Florence,  to  have  a  friendly 
chat  with  Powers,  and  declares  that  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  were  not  a  touch  to  him  in  making  Greek 
Slaves;  crosses  the  Mediterranean  to  Marseilles; 
stops  an  hour  at  Lyons  to  buy  a  lot  of  silks  for  the 
New  York  market;  flies  through  Paris  to  Havre; 
there  boards  the  "Clipper  of  the  Seas"  again,  and 
bets  on  nine  days,  thirteen  hours,  and  thirty-seven 
minutes.  And  on  the  first  day  of  September,  tra^ 
as  steel,  behold  Richard  Wilson,  Esq.,  again  land 
in  the  city  of  Gotham,  a  traveled  gentleman.  H* 
has  been  absent  just  three  months,  seen  all  th 
world  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  knows  nothing 
about  them,  except  that,  if  he  summed  up  the  whole 
account,  he  would  declare  that  he  has  had  about 
one  month  of  genuine  fun  and  two  months  of  out- 
rageous torment  and  vexation — the  whole  costing 
him  one  thousand  dollars. 

We  believe  that  we  have  by  no  means  exaggera- 
ted the  adventures  of  Richard  Wilson,  and  believe 
that  he  has  many  prototypes  among  his  country- 
men. He,  we  remarked,  was  a  fast  man;  but  fasi 
men,  like  the  hare  in  the  fable,  seldom  win  the 
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ice;  the  tortoise  generally  reaches  the  goal  first. 
,  is  a  very  grave  error  into  which  we  are  falling,  of 
siting  Europe,  as  it  were,  by  contract,  and  boast- 
ig,  not  of  what  we  have  learned,  but  of  what  we 
ive  seen  and  passed  over  in  a  given  time.  It  re- 
inds  one  of  Cowper's  ditty,  which  runs  nearly 
Lus: 

"  The  fool  that  went  to  Rome, 
Was  much  a  greater  fool. 
Than  he  who  staid  at  home." 

To  the  reflecting  mind  and  sympathizing  nature 
lere  are  thousands  of  attractions  that  escape  the 
jarse  and  careless  gaze  of  the  vulgar  and  thought- 
ss.  Even  the  ocean,  whose  billows  bear  us  to 
lother  world,  is  full  of  useful  lessons.  Some 
iseacre  of  a  poet,  once  in  his  life,  committed  the 
llowing: 

«  Two  things  break  the  monotony 
Of  an  Atlantic  trip; 
Sometimes,  alas!  yon  ship  a  sea, 
And  sometimes  see  a  ship." 

idependent  of  the  beauty  of  his  verse,  we  propose 
'  prove  that  he  has  committed  a  grave  error.  Mo- 
)tony  of  an  Atlantic  trip !  Why,  a  trip  across  the 
;ean  is  a  miniature  voyage  of  life — fair  weather 
16  day,  and  foul  the  next — calm  succeeding  storm, 
id  storm  following  calm — now  a  clear  sky  with 
rosperous  breezes,  and  high  hopes  of  sailing  tri- 
oophantly  into  a  haven,  again  gray  murky  clouds 
jpear  in  the  horizon,  grow  da;k  and  darker,  angry 
id  more  angry,  and  finally  burst  with  relentless 
ry  over  the  hey-dey  prospects  of  bright,  and  glo- 
ous,  and  happy  days,  and  cast  their  volumes  of 
isfortune  to  lie,  like  a  pall,  over  the  most  cherished 
ipirations  of  the  soul.  Is  this  not  life?  and  is 
ere  monotony  in  life  ?  Is  it  not  an  ocean  whose 
llows  rise  and  fall  ? — rise  high  if  they  fall  low, 
id  fall  low  if  they  rise  high,  with  ceaseless  activ- 
Y  rolling,  and  rolling,  and  rolling  on  to  the  goal 
'  eternity.  Who  casts  his  bark  on  the  ocean,  with 
5  prow  directed  to  a  distant  port,  without  cradling 

his  bosom  fond  and  firm  hopes  that  it  will  be 
fely  reached  ?  And  still  are  not  many  of  those 
)pes  ingulfed  in  the  chasms  of  the  mighty  deep? 
'ho  launches  his  vessel  in  the  spring-time  of  life 
1  its  fitful  waves  without  painting  a  prosperous 
issage?  And  still  how  many  shipwrecks  there 
e  iu  life !  How  few  reach  a  home  of  joy,  and  cou- 
nt, and  peace !  How  many  go  down  in  the  break- 
s  that  dash  on  the  very  shores  they  long  for!  0, 
hy  is  life  not  an  evergreen !  for  the  world  itself — 
od's  world,  we  mean — is  so  sui*passingly  beautiful, 
so  divinely  and  mysteriously  made,  that  it  seems 
I  if  life  were  destined  to  be  a  perennial  spring;  as 

it  should  not  know  the  scorching  heats  of  sura- 
er  follow  its  enticing  spring-time,  and  that  Burn- 
er itself  is  followed  by  the  season  of  "  the  sear 
id  yellow  leaf,"  and  that  then  the  cold  snow 
mes  and  covers  it  like  a  winding-sheet. 
0,  why  is  life  not  an  evergreen !  Why  does  it 
oom  one  day  like  the  lily,  and  the  next  blossom 
ce  the  rose  ?    And  why,  like  the  rose,  do  the  flow- 


ers pass  away,  one  by  one,  and  then  the  leaves? 
Why  does  the  dark  stem  remain  standing,  decked 
with  nothing  but  thorns?  Why?  Why,  because, 
though  all  else  may  be  lost,  hope  is  not  lost.  That 
rough  and  somber  stem,  those  sharp,  unfriendly 
thorns  may  again  be  adorned  with  rosy-tinted  flow- 
ers and  green  and  fragrant  leaves.  And  they  thus 
live  through  adversity  and  hope.  Life  is  not  an 
evergreen — is  not  always  peaceful  and  calm,  be- 
cause it  is  an  ocean;  and  storms  and  adversity  are 
necessary  to  purify  it  and  prevent  its  stagnation. 
These  are  the  reveries,  and  not  the  monotony  of  an 
Atlantic  trip;  and  they  and  it  being  passed,  we  will 
cease  our  moralizing  for  a  while  and  return  to  the 
facts  of  Richard's  experience. 

And,  to  begin  with,  we  are  greeted  strangely — 
passing  strangely — on  landing  on  the  shores  of  the 
old  world,  and  in  those  very  greetings  we  imagine 
the  national  character  depicted  as  with  a  pencil. 

Sturdy,  and  active,  and  stirring  John  Bull,  like 
his  refractory  Brother  Jonathan,  says,  "How  d'ye 
do  ?  How  d'ye  do  ?"  Xow,  we  know  that  fat  John 
and  lean  Jonathan  are  always  doing  something — 
are  having  their  finger  in  nearly  every  world's  pie 
that's  baked;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  fit- 
ness in  their  saying  to  each  other,  from  morning 
till  night,  "How  d'ye  do?"  occasionally  relaxing 
into  a  right  comfortable  "how  are  you ?"  For  none 
better  than  the  Englishman  understands  true  com- 
fort when  he  sees  fit  to  take  it. 

Johnny  Crapaud,  or  Jack  Toad — as  John  Bull 
not  very  politely  names  his  French  cousins — greets 
you  in  a  far  different  manner.  His  "how  d'ye  do," 
is  "comment  vous,  partez  vous?" — "how  do  you 
carry  yourself?"  And  here  again  is  a  peculiar  co- 
incidence between  the  national  character  and  the 
national  greeting.  How  do  you  carry  yourself! 
How  extremely  appropriate  to  a  Frenchman,  who  is 
always  on  the  move — ever  on  the  qui  vivel  In  this 
expression  we  see  all  the  vivacity,  the  bowing  and 
scraping,  the  dancing,  tripping,  and  hopping  of  a 
genuine  Frenchman.  In  short,  monsieur  and  mad- 
ame  are  always  carrying  themselves  somewhere. 

But  the  comfortable,  quiet-loving,  beer-drinking, 
pipe-smoking  German  says  to  you,  "  Wie  hejinden 
sie  sich  ?" — how  do  you  find  yourself?  He  neither 
does  nor  carries;  he  finds  himself,  and  likes  to  do 
that  without  a  great  deal  of  seeking — a  good- 
natured,  phlegmatic  expression,  that  puts  one  in  a 
clever  humor  to  think  of  it. 

But  the  proud  descendants  of  the  Ct-esars — those 
who  glory  in  such  cities  as  Rome  and  Venice,  and 
feed  their  pride  on  recollections  of  past  greatness — 
say,  with  a  certain  sort  of  dignity,  "  Come  sta  ?" — 
how  do  you  stand?  The  Italian  neither  does,  nor 
carrise,  nor  finds;  he  stands,  like  the  statues  that 
adorn  the  temples  erected  to  his  country's  fame. 

And  the  proud,  haughty  Spaniard — proud,  not 
of  what  his  country  is  now,  but  of  what  it  has 
been — measures  slowly  out,  with  the  dignity  of  a 
grandee,  "Coma  esta  usted?" — how  stands  your 
worship  ? 
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Say,  then,  if  these  greetings  are  not  mirrors  of 
the  national  feeling,  and  the  exponents  of  national 
character. 

And  then  this  is  but  half  the  field.  These  are 
merely  the  usual  salutations  that  every- where  seem, 
bv  universal  consent,  to  precede  the  discussion  of 
the  weather — an  exordium  to  the  question,  "Did 
it  rain,  blow,  thaw,  or  freeze  yesterday,  or  is  dame 
nature  amusing  herself  with  the  same  sort  of  phe- 
nomenon to-day?"  On  the  continent  there  seems 
to  be  a  perfect  rage  for  salutations  for  all  hours  of 
the  day,  in  Germany  especially.  In  the  morning, 
"May  you  have  slept  well  I"  About  noon  it  is, 
•"May  you  have  a  good  dinner,"  or  simply,  "A  good 
appetite!"  After  dinner,  "I  hope  you've  had  a 
good  dinner!"  In  the  evening,  "May  you  sleep 
well,"  or,  "Pleasant  dreams!"  xind  so  on  with 
scores  of  others. 

Occasionally  these  salutations  among  the  peas- 
ants become  imbued  with  a  deep  religious  feeling, 
especially  in  Catholic  and  mountainous  countries. 
The  bare  peaks  of  the  Tyrol,  like  spires  pointing 
to  heaven,  seem  to  guide  the  rustic  mind  eternally 
to  God,  and  the  common  salutation  of  the  Tyrol- 
ese,  on  meeting  a  stranger,  is,  "Praised  be  Jesus 
Christ!"  And  if  said  stranger  have  the  least  sym- 
pathy for  the  education  or  the  superstition  of  the 
Tyrolese,  he  will  reply,  "To  eternity,  amen!"  for 
not  to  do  so  would  be  an  insult. 

Another  custom,  which  is  a  sort  of  cousin  Ger- 
man to  the  preceding,  is  the  rage  for  titles.  Brother 
Jonathan  is  often  roundly  lampooned  for  his  inborn 
desire  to  dub  every  man  as  general,  or  colonel,  or 
captain,  or  doctor,  or,  at  least,  'squire;  but  those 
who  chronicle  his  eccentricities  do  him  injustice 
here.  It  is  our  humble  opinion,  founded  on  some 
experience,  that  there  is  as  great  a  rage  for  titles 
there  as  here.  In  the  first  place,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  adorn  simple  names  with  at  least 
the  lowest  title  of  nobility.  A  counterpart  of  Rich- 
ai"d  Wilson,  Mr.  John  Jones,  of  New  York,  has 
made  some  fortune  in  the  leather  line,  for  example. 
He  goes  to  Paris  for  a  stay;  spends  his  dimes  freely, 
and  soon  becomes  a  living  proof  of  the  oft-repeated 
adage,  that "  money  makes  the  mare  go."  His  Paris- 
ian friends,  who  are  charmed  with  his  good  sup- 
pers, forthwith  confer  on  him  the  title  of  "de;" 
that  is,  in  correspondence  he  is  addressed  as  Mon- 
sieur John  de  Jones;  as  we  say  Alphonse  de  Lam- 
artine,  for  instance;  which  is  equivalent  to  Al- 
phonse, of  Lamartine,  which  is  a  contraction  of  Al- 
phonse, of  the  house  of  Lamartine.  And,  therefore, 
John  Jones  becomes,  in  reality,  John,  of  the  house 
of  Jones,  disclaiming,  of  course,  all  connection 
with  leather;  although  Mr.  Jones's  motto  in  New 
York  was,  "There  is  nothing  like  leather." 

Let  us  trace,  for  a  moment,  a  curious  fact  in  lan- 
guage, which  may  have  escaped  the  notice  of  some. 
In  French,  the  word  "de,"  as  already  remarked,  is 
equivalent  to  the  house  of,  or  son  of.  In  Spanish 
it  is  the  same  word;  therefore,  Lopez  de  Vega, 
means  Lopez,  son  of  Vega.    In  Italian  it  is  "di;" 


therefore,  Di  Garibaldi  might  be  extended  in  the 
same  way.  In  Gern)an  this  little  word  becomes 
"von,"  as  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  meaning,  as 
before,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Humboldt.  In  good 
old  Holland  Dutch  it  is  "ran,"  as  Rip  Van  Winkle; 
and  we  all  know  that  Rip  was  the  son  of  old  Win- 
kle, although  we  have,  perhaps,  not  all  been  aware 
that  Rip  was  a  nobleman.  In  the  same  manner 
our  Dutch  ancestors,  along  the  Hudson,  present 
scores  of  "vans."  Van  Buren,  Van  Rensellaer, 
Van  Baskirk,  and  all  the  other  vans,  are,  therefore, 
sprigs  of  Dutch  nobility.  In  sweet  Ireland  it  be- 
comes 0,  as  O'Connell.  This  simple  letter  0  was 
formerly  of;  therefore,  Daniel  of  Connell,  or,  of  the 
house  of  Connell.  And  so  down  through  the 
O'Briens,  O'Shaughnessys,  till  we  get  to  Paddy 
O'Raflferty,  at  the  tail  of  the  list.  In  Scotch  it  be- 
comes "mac;"  thus  Mac  Dougal,  Mac  Donald. 

In  the  Sclavonic  family  of  languages,  to  trace  it 
still  further,  it  follows  the  name.  In  Polish  it  is 
"  ski,"  a.nd  Pulaski  is  consequently  a  noble  name, 
meaning  the  son  of  Pulas.  In  Russia  it  is  "  tcitch," 
and  the  present  Emperor's  name  is  Nicholas  Paulo- 
witch;  that  is,  Nicholas,  son  of  Paul.  This  term- 
ination the  Russians  frequently  add  to  a  foreign 
name  out  of  compliment,  as  the  French  do  "  de." 
A  branch  of  the  Wilsons  resided  some  time  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  was  sometimes  dubbed  Wilson- 
owitch,  which,  however  much  it  may  smack  of  dis- 
tinction in  Russiau,  looks  mighty  suspicious  in  the 
king's  English.  Think  of  calling  a  man  Wil-son- 
o-witch ! 

It  is  an  old  saying,  that  "the  clergyman's  sons 
are  the  worst  boys  in  the  parish."  We  may  apply 
the  principle  to  sprigs  of  republican  nobility,  if 
you  will  permit  us  an  expression  so  contradictory 
in  nature,  though  true  in  fact.  Mr.  John  Jones,  ef 
New  York,  though  still  smelling  mighty  strongly 
of  leather,  soon  becomes  convinced  of  the  fact  that 
a  gentleman  of  his  cloth  must  be  of  noble  origin. 
He  goes  to  an  oflSce  of  heraldry  and  pays,  perhaps 
one  pound,  perhaps  five,  for  searching  all  the  rec- 
ords of  the  renowned  Jones  family,  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  the  coat  of  arms  that  the  Joneses 
may  put  on  their  coach-panel,  and  the  signet  with 
which  they  may  adorn  their  correspondence.  It 
will  probably  turn  out  to  be  a  certain  proverbially 
stupid  and  stubborn  animal,  braying  over  a  bunch 
of  thistles.  Forthwith  said  beast  adorns  the  coach 
panel  in  brilliant  colors  and  modern  style.  A 
donkey  outside  tells  the  origin  of  the  donkov- 
within.  Thus  emblazoned,  the  Joneses,  of  leath'  r 
notoriety,  drive  four  in  hand  through  Hyde  Par',r 
or  the  Champs  Elysees. 

John  Smith,  Ei^q.,  has  no  desire  to  be  outdone  hj 
Monsieur  de  Jones;  and  even  Mr.  James  Brown 
feels  that  he  has  an  equal  right  to  distinction.  Ai.  ' 
thus  springs  up,  in  Paris,  a  school  of  Americai 
nobility,  distinguished  alike  for  a  superabunda 
of  arrogance  and  a  small  allowance  of  braini 
This  is  no  fiction;  it  is  truth.  There  is  now 
Paris  a  New  Yorker,  whose  pockets  are  pretty  wel 
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ed  with  money,  made  as  a  shoe-dealer.  He  hap- 
ns  to  bear  the  name  of  one  of  the  royal  families 

England.  He  has  adopted  its  coat  of  arms  as 
3,  and  flourishes  them  on  the  drive  and  the  prom- 
ade.  This  is  more  than  supremely  ridiculous;  it 
supremely  contemptible.  And  it  is  surprising  to 
vr  great  an  extent  Americans  carry  this  nonsense, 
militia  captain,  colonel,  or  general  issues  his  vis- 
Qg  cards  with  a  long  rigmarole  attached,  an- 
uncing  that  he  is  an  officer  of  the  "bloody  eighty- 
irth  regiment  of  the  Rattling  Blues  of  the  city 
'New  York."  If  to  this  pompous  advertisement 
his  distinguished  position  at  home,  he  keeps  ex- 
isive  apartments  and  gives  good  dinners,  he  im- 
diately  becomes  a  man  of  note,  so  that  the 
ephew  of  his  uncle  "  feels  honored  to  have  him 
iresent  the  United  States  army  at  some  grand  re- 
w;  and  the  colonel  soon  figures  in  the  Parisian 
rnals  as  the  accomplished  and  gallant  officer 
m.  the  United  States. 

\.  very  wealthy  lady,  well  known  in  the  fashion- 
e  circles  of  the  eastern  cities,  kept  up,  in  Paris, 
some  time,  a  most  splendid  establishment,  which 
ually  became  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the 
risian  aristocracy.  She  gave  grand  entertain- 
nts,  to  which  she  was  desirous  of  inviting  the 
rest  blood  in  the  capital.  In  order  to  do  things 
in  recherche  style,  she  places  the  whole  affair  in 

hands  of  a  lady  patroness,  from  the  highest  aris- 
racy.  Said  lady  only  invites  those  of  the  first 
ter,  and  thus  a  great  many  American  and  other 
inds  of  the  lady  are  not  invited,  because,  accord- 
'  to  the  lady  patroness,  they  do  not  stand  high 
>ugh  in  the  scale  of  respectability  to  associate 
h  those  who  are  to  be,  par  excellence,  the  big 
js  of  the  evening.  Indeed,  to  make  a  long  story 
irt,  a  great  many  Americans  make  great  fools  of 
mselves  abroad,  in  trying  to  ape  the  manners  of 

aristocracy. 

Jut,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  the  great  majority 
Yankees  that  go  abroad  maintain  an  independ- 

bearing,  equally  distant  from  arrogance  and 
s^^ility.  Indeed,  perhaps  the  greatest  fault  to  be 
nd  with  them  is,  that  they  are  too  tardy  to  ac- 
)wledge  the  good  and  adopt  the  useful,  on  the 
und  that  we  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  nations, 
I  that  a  genuine  Yankee  is  universally  personi- 
l.  He  has  nothing  more  to  learn  after  going 
ough  our  mill,  and  his  whole  object  in  visiting 

continent  is  one  of  pure  benevolence,  that  he 
y  leave  a  slice  of  his  El  Dorado  for  the  starving 
ives,  throw  a  few  glances  of  pity  on  the  op- 
ssed  and  contempt  on  the  oppressors,  and  learn 

more  to  love  his  Yankee  father-land. 
[^o  him,  however,  who  visits  Europe  with  the 
id  of  the  scholar,  the  eye  of  the  keen  observer, 
I  the  heart  c#  the  philanthropist,  its  resources 

exhaustlessT    The  scholar  has  all  the  advanta- 

spread  before  him  that  erudition  and  age  can 
lect,  and  he  has  these  advantages  generally  with- 

money  and  without  price.  The  observer  has  the 
asing  and  the  painful,  the  elevating  and  the  do- 


pressing,  the  grave  and  the  gay  on  which  to  specu- 
late. And  to  the  philanthropist  the  whole  country 
is  one  broad  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  inclinations 
and  his  studies  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  fel- 
low-men. 

To  these,  then,  a  visit  to  Europe  is  of  sterling 
profit  and  pleasure.  And  there  is  no  remark  more 
true,  than  that  real  heart-felt  pleasure  once  enjoyed 
is  lasting.  It  reproduces  itself  after  the  lapse  of 
months  and  years,  and  seems  to  adorn  the  heart 
with  a  perennial  bloom.  It  is  thus  with  the  pleas- 
ures of  youth  in  foreign  lands;  if  they  have  been 
really  pleasures  of  the  heart;  if  they  have  been 
calm  and  sweet;  if  friendship  has  woven  a  silken 
net  around  your  destiny  and  that  of  others,  and 
formed  tender  cords  of  pure,  disinterested  attach- 
ment that  the  billows  of  an  ocean  can  not  chill, 
then  will  the  scenes  of  those  happy  days  frequently 
rise  up,  like  a  vision  of  the  past,  and  throw  roseate 
hues  over  the  darkest  hours  of  life.  The  summer 
of  our  existence  is  so  short  and  the  winter  so  long, 
that  we  need  some  evergreen  to  exhale  its  fragrance 
over  the  soul,  when  the  more  fragile  flowers  have 
shrunk  away  before  the  nipping  frosts  of  the  north. 
And  those  evergreens  are  the  reminiscences  of  vivid 
pleasures  once  enjoyed.  They  rise  up  like  the  rays 
of  a  setting  sun,  and,  piercing  the  dark  clouds  of 
misfortune  and  the  rain-drops  of  adversity,  adorn 
them  with  the  rainbows  of  hope.  They  gather 
round  the  heart  like  warm  zephyrs  from  the  land 
where  bloom  the  orange  and  the  olive,  and  keep  it 
fresh,  and  open,  and  warm. 

They  aff'ord  cooling  draughts  through  the  fitful 
fever  of  life,  and  mark  the  tablets  of  memory  with 
many  a  joy  which  seems  to  brighten  and  brighten 
as  it  recedes  in  the  lapse  of  time. 
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I  FELT  the  love  of  Jesus  sweeter;  for  I  was  so 
very  happy;  0,  how  I  longed  to  share  my  joy  with 
you !  I  wonder  what  gave  me  such  delight;  it  was 
not  any  clear  views  of  my  interest  in  Christ!  On 
the  contraiy,  I  never  stopped  to  inquire!  I  could 
not  help  rejoicing;  and  Avhen  Satan  whispered  that 
he  would  get  me  yet,  I  felt  no  alarm;  indeed,  the 
strangest  thought  came  into  my  mind;  I  thought, 
well  if  I  am  lost,  /  will  sit  in  the  corner  and  thinh 
about  Jesus!  and  I  actually  felt  as  if  I  could  be 
happy  even  there,  if  I  could  think  forever  about 
Jesus.  My  heart  bounded  up  to  him  so.  0,  I 
thought  I  even  loved  him !  But  that  is  impossible; 
such  a  cold  lioart  could  not  love  liim;  but  then  he 
loves  mo.  0!  nothing  will  ever  persuade  me  that 
he  does  not;  and  he  loves  you  too.  0 1  never  be- 
lieve Satan's  lies  when  he  tolls  you  he  does  not; 
believe  that  Jesus  loves  you  and  you  must  rejoice. 
0 !  if  the  joy  I  have  felt  for  two  days  were  to  last 
always,  I  don't  think  I  could  stay  on  the  earth. 
Too  light  would  be  both  my  poor  body  and  soul  to 
tarry  longer  in  this  world. 
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AN  INVALID  IN  FLORIDA. 

At  Savannah  I  encountered  the  outskirts  of  the 
great  army  of  northern  invalids  who  yearly  enter 
the  south.  There  the  painful  .sound  of  coughing 
commenced,  whicli  has  not  since  cea.sed  to  greet  my 
ears.  There  one  begins  to  discover  something  of 
the  mass  of  humanity  which  our  rigorous  climate 
drives  forth,  in  its  most  melancholy  aspect  of  de- 
cay. At  the  hotel,  I  met  many  unfortunate  con- 
sumptives, from  the  middle  and  New  England 
states,  some  buoyant  with  hope  as  they  neared  the 
field  of  their  anticipated  restoration;  and  others 
with  their  sad  faces  already  turned  homeward, 
filled  with  that  despondency  which  the  inevitable 
approach  of  death  must  awaken  in  all  our  hearts. 
On  board  the  steamer  Welaka,  which  I  entered  as  a 
passenger  for  this  place,  I  found  several  suflferers, 
whose  condition  awakened  my  warmest  sympa- 
thies. They  had  evidently  left  home  but  to  die 
away  from  their  kindred.  In  this  they  followed 
the  example  of  hundreds  of  others,  who  seek  too 
lat€  the  advantages  of  a  climate  which,  however 
efiicacious  in  removing  disease,  has  no  power  to  re- 
store the  dead.  One  of  my  fellow-passengers  was 
a  spiritual  medium  from  Otsego  county.  New  York, 
and  was  visiting  Florida  by  direction  of  his  moth- 
er's spirit,  which  held  communication  with  him 
every  night,  and  controlled  his  daily  movements. 
Wherever  he  was  directed  to  go,  he  went;  and 
whatever  told  to  do,  that  he  performed.  He  was 
first  sent  to  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  and  subse- 
quently ordered  to  Jacksonville,  whither  he  was 
proceeding  in  obedience  to  his  revered  instructress. 
The  professed  spirit  rapped  at  the  head  of  his  berth 
at  night,  and  imparted  the  counsel  which  guided 
his  feet.  His  delusion  was  certainly  harmless  in 
comparison  with  that  of  another  feeble  gentleman 
on  board,  who  was  dying  not  as  surely  from  his 
pulmonary  complaints  as  from  the  medicine  mania 
with  which  he  was  afflicted.  He  went  daily  through 
the  whole  list  of  syrups,  balsams,  cordials,  extracts, 
expectorants,  pectorals,  panaceas,  and  other  patent 
and  unpatented  concoctions,  and  had  a  dose  ap- 
pointed for  each  hour  in  the  day,  so  that  he  found 
constant  employment  in  watching  the  hands  of  his. 
watch  and  swallowing  his  physic.  He  seemed  to 
carry  an  entire  apothecary  shop  with  him,  the  con- 
tents of  which  he  was  hurriedly  endeavoring  to 
pour  into  his  stomach.  One  of  the  bottles  among 
his  assortment,  I  should  think  contained  four 
quarts  of  medicated  liquid.  This,  from  its  extreme 
size,  he  was  unable  to  get  in  his  trunk,  and  there- 
fore was  obliged  to  place  it  in  the  bar-room  of  the 
boat,  whither  he  resorted  at  the  appointed  hour  to 
partake.  What  less  than  a  miracle,  think  you,  can 
ever  save  his  life?  It  is  of  little  use  to  go  south  in 
search  of  health,  unless  the  habits  which  hasten 
disease  are  left  behind.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  court 
the  kindly  ministrations  of  nature,  while  one  per- 
sists in  indulgences  which  thwart  all  her  recupera- 
tive efforts  ? 

This  Jacksonville  is  an  incorporated  city,  in  size 


about  equal  to  the  village  of  Saccarappa,  near  Port- 
land, although  the  buildings  are  inferior  to  those  of 
almost  any  New  England  town.  The  resident  pop- 
ulation is  somewliat  less  than  two  thousand  inhab- 
itants, to  which  are  added  in  winter  from  three  to 
five  hundred  strangers.  The  business  of  the  place 
is  transacted  almost  exclusively  by  northern  men, 
and  the  town  presents  more  the  appearance  of  a 
thrifty,  enterprising  Yankee  village  than  any  place 
I  have  visited  in  the  south.  Jacksonville  is  situ- 
ated on  the  St.  John's  river,  about  tliirty  miles  from 
its  mouth.  This  river  is  a  broad  and  picturesque 
stream,  running  north,  and  finding  its  outlet  ne.ir 
the  north-east  point  of  Florida.  Its  width  varif  ~ 
from  one  to  three  miles,  its  depth  is  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  feet,  and  it  is  navigable  one  hundred 
miles  for  large  ves.sels,  and  upward  of  two  hundred 
miles  for  .steamers  drawing  five  feet  of  water.  It  Ls 
destined  to  become  a  river  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance, as  the  immense  resources  of  the  state  are 
developed.  A  sand-bar  at  its  mouth,  upon  which 
there  are  only  seven  or  eight  feet  of  water  at  low 
tide,  seriously  obstructs  navigation.  For  the  im- 
provement of  this  bar  a  project  is  on  foot,  in  fur- 
therance of  which  an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  has  already  been  made. 

The  climate  of  Jacksonville,  as  indeed  of  every 
portion  of  Florida  I  have  yet  visited,  is  delightful. 
The  mercury  during  the  last  week  in  February  has 
ranged  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  degrees,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  constantly  soft,  dry,  and  delicious. 
To  inhale  it,  awakens  in  me  a  sensation  of  exqui- 
site pleasure.  If  I  miss  the  enjoyment  of  home,  and 
the  charm  of  society,  I  find  the  common  air  a  com- 
pensation for  all  I  have  temporarily  resigned. 
There  is  seldom  chilliness  and  never  dampness  or 
miasma  in  the  atmosphere  here;  but  the  sky  hangs 
over  the  earth  with  a  mildness  and  a  mellowness  of 
aspect  which  it  rarely  or  never  presents  at  the  north. 
For  purity  of  atmosphere  and  equality  of  tempera- 
ture, I  think  this  locality  unsurpassed.  A  rain 
storm  is  almost  unknown  here,  though  showers  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  during  summer.  The  win- 
ters are  characterized  by  continued  dryness,  and 
several  months  sometimes  pass  without  the  falling 
of  rain.  I  have  not  seen  a  cloudy  day  since  my 
arrival,  nor  even  a  dull  morning  or  evening.  "^Tien 
one  makes  an  appointment  for  the  morrow,  no  con- 
tingency of  weather  is  to  be  regarded;  and  our  I 
down-east  proviso,  "if  it  is  pleasant,"  is  here  never 
necessary. 

Of  the  curative  effect  of  the  climate,  too  much 
has  not  been  said.  Multitudes  of  northern  men  are 
now  living  in  Florida,  who  otherwise  would  be  oc- 
cupying graves  in  their  native  regions.  I  have  con- 
versed with  several  robust  men,  who  came  into  the 
state  with  impaired  health  and  prorate  hopes.  So 
marked  and  immediate  has  been  tne  improvement 
in  their  physical  condition,  that  they  have  chosen 
the  south  as  their  home  and  cling  to  it  as  their  sal- 
vation. Of  the  pulmonary  invalids  who  seek  a 
winter  residence  here,  the  majority  are  benefited. 
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ittax  of  Jlptl'tgra,  Mit,  ^fprtn,  anlt  Jlnetlmitt. 


A  Good  Tubn. — An  old  French  writer,  more  re- 
arkable  for  originality  of  thought  than  for  grace  of 
yle,  was  once  reproached  by  a  friend  with  the  fre- 
lent  repetitions  to  be  found  in  his  works.  "  Name 
lem  to  me,"  said  the  author.  The  critic,  with 
)liging  precision,  mentioned  all  the  ideas  which 
id  most  frequently  recurred  in  the  book.  "  I  am 
tisfied," replied  the  honest  author;  "you remember 
y  ideas.  I  repeated  them  so  often  on  purpose  to 
•event  you  from  forgetting  them.  Without  my  rep- 
itions,  I  should  never  have  succeeded." 

EoASTiNO  THE  KiNG  OF  Spain. — Thc  Only  Court 
ircular  story  worth  hearing  was  that  of  the  King  of 
3ain,  who,  as  the  story  goes,  was  nearly  roasted, 
icause  there  was  not  time  for  the  prime  minister  to 
mmand  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  desire  the  Grand 
r>ld  Stick  to  order  the  first  page  in  waiting  to  bid 
e  chief  of  the  flunkies  to  request  the  housemaid  of 
)nor  to  bring  up  a  pail  of  water  to  put  his  Majesty  out. 
BoERowiNG  Money. — Mr.  Temple  Stanyan  bor- 
wed  a  sum  of  money  of  Addison,  with  whom  he 
/ed  in  habits  of  friendship,  conversing  on  all  sub- 
3ts  with  equal  freedom;  but  from  this  time  Mr. 
anyan  agreed  implicitly  to  every  thing  Addison 
Ivanced,  and  never,  as  formerly,  disputed  his  posi- 
>ns.  This  change  of  behavior  did  not  long  escape 
e  notice  of  so  acute  an  observer,  to  whom  it  was  by 
»  means  agreeable.  It  happened,  one  day,  that  a 
bjecc  was  started  on  which  they  had  before  warmly 
ntroverted  each  other's  notions;  but  now  Mr.  Stan- 
,n  entirely  acquiesced  in  Addison's  opinion,  without 
iering  one  word  in  defense  of  his  own.  Addison 
18  displeased,  and  said,  with  considerable  emotion, 
Sir,  either  contradict  me,  or  pay  me  my  money." 
How  Doctors  are  made. — A  certain  pedantic  gen- 
sman  once  presented  himself  at  Cambridge  for  a 
'Ctor's  degree,  and,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  the 
lestioning  was  commenced  in  Latin,  when  the  fol- 
ding classical  wit  was  exhibited: 
Questioner.  Quid  est  creare?  ( What  is  it  to  create? ) 
Pedant,  Ex  niMl  facere.  (To  make  out  of  noth- 
g-) 

Ques.  Ergo,  te  doctcrem  creamms!  (Therefore,  we 
ake  you  a  doctor!) 

Johnson's  Definitions. — Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dic- 
)nary,  defines  a  garret  as  "  a  room  on  the  highest 
>or  of  the  house,"  and  a  cock-loft  as  "  the  room  over 
e  garret." 

Liberty.— In  an  old  French  dictionary,  liberty  is 
iscribed  to  bo  a  loord  of  three  syllables.  The  lexi- 
grapher  did  not  venture  further.  That  definition 
ould  now  be  restored  to  the  lexicography  of  Franco. 
Roger  Sherman  and  John  Randolph. — Mr.  Sher- 
an  was  a  representative  in  Congress  from  Connocti- 
t;  his  business  had  been  that  of  making  shoos, 
•hn  Randolph  rose,  and  with  his  usual  squeaking 


sounds  said,  "  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  gentle- 
man did  with  his  leather  apron  before  he  set  out  for 
"Washington."  Mr.  Sherman  replied,  imitating  the 
same  squeak,  "  I  cut  it  up,  sir,  to  make  moccasins 
for  the  descendants  of  Pocahontas!" 

The  Bass  Viol  and  the  Bull. — Many  years  ago 
there  was,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  a 
worthy  old  D.  D.,  and  although  he  was  an  eminently 
benevolent  man  and  a  Christian,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  loved  a  joke  much  better  than  even  the 
most  inveterate  joker.  It  was  before  church  organs 
were  much  in  use,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  choir 
of  the  church  had  recently  purchased  a  double  bass 
violin.  Not  far  from  the  church  was  a  large  pasture, 
and  in  it  a  huge  bull.  One  hot  Sabbath  in  the  sum- 
mer he  got  out  of  the  pasture,  and  came  bellowing 
up  the  street.  About  the  church  there  was  plenty 
of  untrodden  grass,  green  and  good,  and  Mr.  bull 
stopped  to  try  the  quality,  perchance  to  ascertain  if 
its  location  had  improved  its  flavor;  at  any  rate  the 
reverend  doctor  was  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon,  when 

"  Boo-woo-woo,"  went  the  bull. 

The  doctor  paused,  looked  up  at  the  singing-seats, 
and,  with  a  grave  face,  said: 

"  I  would  thank  the  musicians  not  to  tune  their 
instruments  during  service-time;  it  annoys  me  very 
much." 

The  people  started,  and  the  minister  went  on. 

"  Boo-woo-woo,"  went  the  bull  again,  as  he  passed 
another  green  spot. 

The  parson  paused  again,  and  addressed  the  choir: 

"I  really  wish  the  singers  would  not  tune  their 
instruments  while  I  am  preaching,  as  I  remarked  be- 
fore, for  it  annoys  me  very  much." 

A  Blunder  of  Dr.  Johnson's. — To  a  gentleman 
who  expressed  himself  in  disrespectful  terms  of  Black- 
more,  one  of  whose  poetic  bulls  he  happened  to  recol- 
lect, Dr.  Johnson  answered,  "  I  hope,  sir,  a  blunder, 
after  you  shall  have  heard  what  I  shall  relate,  will 
not  be  reckoned  as  decisive  against  a  poet's  reputa- 
tion. When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  translated  Ad- 
dison's Latin  poem  on  the  Battle  of  the  Pigmies  and 
the  Cranes,  and  must  plead  guilty  to  the  follow- 
ing couplet: 

« Down  from  the  guardian  boughs  the  nests  they  flung, 
And  killed  the  yet  nnanimated  young.' 

And  yet  I  trust  I  am  no  blockhead.  I  afterward 
changed  the  word  hilled  into  crushed.^'' 

The  Poet-Quotino  Lawyer. — Ardent  young  men, 
fresh  from  the  schools,  in  their  early  attempts  at  the 
bar  are  very  apt  to  adopt  a  flowery,  bombastic  style 
of  language  and  sentiment.  There  is,  indeed,  in 
multitudes  of  instances  at  the  bar,  a  strong  tempt- 
ation to  magnify  and  embellish  things  essentially 
trivial  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds;  and  the  san- 
guine young  lawyer,  especially  anxious  to  make  the 
most  powerful  eiSect  on  the  minds  of  the  jury,  and 
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succeed  in  li'm  flrHt  cfTortB,  becomes  florid  and  bom- 
bastic Ijcforc  bo  is  aware. 

But  seldom  is  sucb  a  pleader  more  sbarply  dealt 
witli  by  Kcnior  brotborH  tban  in  tbc  case  following: 

Tbcru  was  in  tlic  lown  of  Ji.,  in  West  TcnncHsee,  a 
young  lawyer,  who  bad  studied  tbe  poets  more  than 
the  legal  writers  of  the  ago,  and  who  availed  himself 
of  every  opportunity  of  displaying  his  poetical  ac- 
quireinonts,  Ijy  quoting  from  Byron,  Milton,  Young, 
and  other  vcrsc-makcrs.  lie  was  once  employed  on 
a  criminal  case,  and,  as  usual,  launched  forth  in  a 
flowery  speech,  quoting  all  the  jjoets,  both  known 
and  unknown,  till  bo  bad  worked  the  jury  up  into 
such  a  state  of  excitement,  that  they  were  ready  to 
render  their  verdict  in  his  favor  instanter.  The  state's 
attorney,  who  was  a  very  plain,  straightforward  man, 
listened  quietly  to  the  whole  speech,  and  seemed 
much  pleased  with  the  luippy  effort  of  his  young 
opponent.  Slowly  rising  from  bis  seat,  after  tbe 
speech  was  ended,  be  said: 

"May  it  please  tbe  court  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury — I  have,  for  more  tban  twenty  years,  practiced 
in  this  court,  and  knew  not  till  my  young  brother's 
appearance  at  tbe  bar  that  every  lawyer  bad  to  con- 
tribute bis  share  of  rhyme,  and  I  beg  your  kind 
indulgence  of  my  ignorance  of  this  new  style  of 
pleading.  I  know  but  one  piece  of  rhyme,  and 
would  never  have  recollected  that,  bad  not  a  friend 
of  mine  been  wicked  enough  to  perpetrate  a  parody 
on  it.  It  was  written  for  a  fisherman,  and  I  give  it 
for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  court,  who  will  please  excuse 
its  inappropriateness,  as  I  have  nothing  better  to 
contribute: 

'His  pole  was  made  of  the  sturdy  oak, 
And  his  line  a  cable  that  never  broke; 
He  baited  his  hook  with  tigers'  tails, 
And  sat  on  a  rock,  and  bobbed  for  whales.' 

"  My  friend,  whose  couch  was  infested  with  a  species 
of  insect  which  is  noted  for  its  biting  and  skipping 
propensities,  altered  it  to  tbe  following: 

'His  pole  was  made  of  the  peacock's  feather, 
And  his  line  composed  of  the  finest  tether; 
He  baited  his  hook  with  mites  of  cheese. 
And  sat  on  his  bed  to  bob  for  fleas.' " 

This  burlesque  was  received  with  roars  of  laughter, 
and  tbe  discomfited  young  lawyer  retired,  having  tbe 
mortification  of  bearing  a  verdict  rendered  against 
his  client. 

The  Age  of  Steam. — Tom  Hood,  tbe  wit,  satirist, 
and  poet,  thus  discourses  upon  steam: 
"I  wish  I  lived  a  Thowsen  year  Ago 
Wurking  for  Sober  six  and  seven  railers 
And  duble  Stages  runnen  safe  and  slo 
The  Orsis  cum  in  them  days  to  the  bilers 
But  Now  by  meens  of  powers  of  Steem  forces 
A-turning  Coches  into  Smoakey  Kettles 
The  Bilers  seem  a  cumming  to  the  Orsis 
And  Helps  and  naggs  Will  sune  be  out  of  Vittels 
Poor  Bruits  I  wunder  How  we  be  to  Liv 
When  Sutch  a  change  of  Orsis  is  our  Fails 
No  nothink  need  Be  sifted  in  a  Siv 
May  them  Blowd  engins  all  Blow  up  their  Grates 
And  Theaves  of  Ostlers  crib  the  Coles  and  Giv 
Their  Blackguard  Hannimals  a  Feed  of  Slates!" 

Nothing  Like  Leather. — At  a  public  sale  of  books, 
the  auctioneer  put  up  Drew's  Essay  on  Souls,  which 
was  knocked  down  to  a  shoemaker,  who  very  inno- 


cently, but  to  tbe  great  amusement  of  the  ctowdcd 
room,  asked  the  auctioneer  if  "  be  bad  any  more  works 
on  shoemuking  to  sell." 

"What  do  You  Want?"— In  tbe  course  of  his 
luminous  argument  in  tbe  senate,  Mr.  Clay,  address- 
ing the  ultras,  cried  out  with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor, 
"  What  do  you  want?"  A  tight  little  Irishman,  who 
was  making  some  noise  while  trying  to  escape  from 
the  crush  near  tbe  gallery  door  inside,  replied  quite 
audibly,  supposing  that  he  was  personally  addressed, 
"  I  want  to  get  out." 

A  Satire  on  Mr.  Burke. — After  Burke  bad  fin- 
ished that  extraordinary  speech  against  Hastings,  a 
friend  of  tbe  latter  wrote  the  following  impromptu, 
which  to  our  mind  can  hardly  be  surpassed: 
"Oft  have  I  wondered  that  on  Iriuh  ground 
No  venomous  reptile  ever  yet  wa»  found; 
The  secret  stands  revealed  in  nature's  work — 
She  saved  her  venom  to  create  ▲  Burke!" 

Sheridan  and  the  Maiden  Lady. — Sheridan  never 
was  without  a  reason,  never  failed  to  extricate  him- 
self in  any  emergency  by  his  wit.  At  a  country 
house,  where  be  was  once  on  a  visit,  an  elderly 
maiden  lady  desired  to  be  bis  companion  in  a  walk. 
He  excused  himself  at  first  on  the  ground  of  the 
badness  of  tbe  weather.  She  soon  afterward,  how- 
ever, intercepted  him  in  an  attempt  to  escape  without 
her.  "  Well,"  she  said,  "  it  is  cleared  up  I  see." 
"  Why,  yes,"  be  answered,  "  it  has  cleared  up  enough 
for  one^  but  not  enough  for  two.'^'' 

Prodigal  Son  Illustrated. — In  Wierix's  Bible, 
1594,  is  an  illustration  of  tbe  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son,  from  Luke  xv:  "  And  there  wasted  bis  substance 
with  riotous  living."  It  represents  the  prodigal,  after 
bis  money  is  spent,  running  away  from  a  woman,  who 
beats  him  down  the  steps  of  a  tavern  with  her  shoes, 
and  is  assisted  in  the  assault  by  two  men.  A  dog  on 
the  steps  is  barking  at  him,  and  a  dwarf,  dressed  like 
a  court-fool,  having  dropped  bis  mace,  mocks  him, 
by  placing  tbe  thumb  of  his  right  hand  upon  the 
end  of  bis  nose,  and  on  the  little  finger  of  that  the 
thumb  of  bis  left  band,  spreading  the  fingers  as  far 
as  possible. 

"  When  the  Pie  was  opened." — Mr.  Pye,  who  was 
made  poet-laureate  at  tbe  beginning  of  this  century, 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  much  was,  there- 
fore, expected  of  him.  His  first  ode  was  on  the 
king's  birth,  and  it  was  distinguished  for  nothing 
but  its  frequent  allusions  to  tocal  groves  and  feathered, 
choir.  George  Stevens,  a  facetious  wit  of  the  times, 
read  it,  and  immediately  exclaimed: 

"  And  when  the  Pye  was  opened 
The  hirils  began  to  sing. 
And  wasn't  that  a  dainty  dish 
To  set  before  a  king!" 

Burning  Chimney-Sweeps. — A  large  party  are  in- 
vited to  dinner,  a  great  display  is  to  be  made;  and 
about  an  hour  before  dinner  there  is  an  alarm  that 
tbe  kitchen  chimney  is  on  fire.  It  is  impossible  to 
put  off  the  distinguished  persons  who  are  expected. 
It  gets  very  late  for  the  soup  and  fish;  the  cook  is 
frantic;  all  eyes  are  turned  upon  tbe  sable  consola- 
tion of  tbe  master  chimney-sweeper;  and  up  into 
tbe  midst  of  tbe  burning  chimney  is  sent  one  of  the 
miserable  little  infants  of  the  brush!     There  is  a 
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positive  prohibition  of  this  practice,  and  an  enact- 
ment of  penalties  in  one  of  the  acts  of  Parliament 
which  respect  chimney-sweepers.  But  what  matters 
acts  of  Parliament,  when  the  pleasures  of  genteel 
people  are  concerned?  Or  what  is  a  roasted  child, 
compared  to  the  agonies  of  the  mistress  of  the  house 
with  a  deranged  dinner? — Sydney  Smith. 

Good  Manners. — Good  manners  is  the  art  of  mak- 
ing those  people  easy  with  whom  we  converse.  Who- 
ever makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  is  the  best  bred 
in  the  company. — Swift. 

Fastidious  Tastes. — A  fastidious  taste  is  like  a 
squeamish  appetite:  the  one  has  its  origin  in  some 
disease  of  the  mind,  as  the  other  has  in  some  ailment 
of  the  stomach. —  TTie  Doctor. 

"  Proud  Flesh."— John  G.  Saxe,  the  poet,  wit, 
and  moralist,  makes  the  following  decided  hit  at  a 
proud  flesh: 

"  Because  you  flourish  in  worldly  affairs, 
Don't  be  haughty  and  put  on  airs 
With  insolent  pride  of  station! 
Don't  be  proud  and  turn  up  your  nose 
At  poorer  people  in  plainer  clothes; 
But  learn,  for  the  sake  of  your  mind's  repose, 
That  wealth's  a  bubble  that  comes  and  goes, 
And  that  all  proud  flesh,  wherever  it  grows, 
Is  subject  to  irritation." 

Johnson  and  the  Literary  Bore. — Bores — im- 
measurable bores — are  literary  men  when  they  insist 
on  reading  their  manuscripts  to  their  friends.  On 
these  occasions  their   pertinacity — their    awful  de- 


termination to  bring  about  a  first  reading — perhaps 
the  first  and  the  last  ever  to  be  obtained  by  the 
work— is  almost  incredible.  Johnson  must  have  suf- 
fered deeply  from  this  species  of  bore,  when,  on  ob- 
serving what  a  showman  would  call  "  a  literary  man 
of  the  period"  slowly  and  insidiously  producing  a 
manuscript,  the  lexicographer  jumped  up,  and  with 
a  shout  which  sent  Boswell  quaking  into  a  corner, 
roared,  "  At  your  peril,  sir,  at  your  peril!" 

IIatdn  and  the  Music-Seller. — Haydn  used  to 
relate,  with  much  pleasure,  a  dispute  which  he  had 
with  a  music-seller  in  London.  Amusing  himself 
one  morning,  after  the  English  fashion,  in  shopping, 
he  inquired  of  a  music-seller  if  he  had  any  select  and 
beautiful  music.  "  Certainly,"  replied  the  shopman; 
"  I  have  just  printed  some  sublime  music  of  Hadyn's." 
"  0,"  returned  Haydn,  "  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that."  "  How,  sir;  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Haydn's  music!  and  pray  what  fault  have  you  to  find 
with  it?"  "  0,  plenty;  but  it  is  useless  talking  about 
it,  since  it  does  not  suit  me;  show  me  some  other." 
The  music-seller,  who  was  a  warm  Haydnist,  replied, 
"  No,  sir;  I  have  music,  it  is  true,  but  not  for  such  as 
you;"  and  turned  his  back  upon  him.  As  Haydn  was 
going  away,  smiling,  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance 
entered,  and  accosted  him  by  name.  The  music- 
seller,  still  out  of  humor,  turned  round  at  the  name, 
and  said  to  the  person  who  had  just  entered  the  shop, 
"  Haydn!  ay,  here's  a  fellow  who  says  he  does  not  like 
that  great  man's  music."  The  Englishman  laughed; 
an  explanation  satisfied  the  music-seller. 
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Ohio  Wesletan  University. — The  public  are  al- 
ready apprised  of  the  noble  offer  of  W.  Sturges,  Esq.,  an 
Old  School  Presbyterian,  of  Zanesville,  0.,  to  furnish 
ten  thousand  dollars  as  a  nucleus  for  a  library  for  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware,  on  condition 
that  the  Methodists  of  Ohio  will  raise  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  in  cash  before  the  1st  of  June,  1853,  to 
put  up  a  building  to  contain  it.  The  time  was  sub- 
sequently extended,  as  we  are  informed,  to  June  10th; 
and  from  facts  within  our  knowledge  at  the  time  of 
writing  this,  we  are  assured  that  the  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  will  be  promptly  raised.  This  noble  benefac- 
tion will  give  to  the  University  a  still  more  command- 
ing position.  In  fact,  it  is  already  one  of  the  best- 
endowed  colleges  in  the  Church. 

Methodist  Tract  Society — Cheap  Books. — The 
selections  of  books  for  our  tract  list  are  excellent, 
and  they  are  sold  at  prices  at  which  the  greatest 
stickler  for  "  cheap  literature  "  can  not  grumble.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  books  already  published,  to- 
gether with  the  ordinary  and  the  tract  prices: 

Carvosso 18mo.  32  cts,,  formerly  45  cts. 

Successful  Merchant 18mo.  -40  cts.,        <'        60  cts. 

Pilgrim's  Progress ISmo,  35  cts.,        "        50  cts. 

Hester  Ann  Rogers IBmo.  25  cts.,        "        35  eta. 

Father  Reeves 18mo.  20  cts. 

Porter  on  Revivals 16mo.  35  cts.,        '•'        50  ctg. 

Watson's  Life  of  Wesley 12mo.  35  cts.,        "        50  cts. 

Other  works  are  in  preparation.    A  discount  of  twelve 


per  cent,  on  these  very  low  prices  is  allowed  to 
wholesale  purchasers.  The  publishers  say,  that  while 
the  price  is  reduced,  the  execution  of  the  work  is 
imprated.  The  type  and  paper  is  as  good  as  hereto- 
fore, and  the  binding  decidedly  more  tasteful.  Let 
the  Church  now  show  that  it  appreciates  this  eff"ort  to 
meet  its  urgent  call  for  cheap  books. 

Spiritual  Destitution  of  British  India. — In  the 
British  possessions  in  India,  containing  94,500,000 
inhabitants,  are  337  missionaries — which  is  the  same 
as  if  Massachusetts  had  only  three  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  or  New  York  city  .two  only.  In  the  states 
tributary  to  Great  Britain  arc  40,500,000  inhabitants, 
with  only  two  missionaries — which  is  the  same  as  if 
there  was  only  one  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
whole  United  States.  And  yet  all  these  regions  are 
open  for  the  Church  to  go  up  and  take  possession  of 
them  for  their  Redeemer.  When  will  it  awake  to  its 
duty  and  its  privilege? 

Christian  Literature. — The  following  paragraph, 
which  we  found  in  the  New  Orleans  Christian  Advo- 
cate, is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Christian  par- 
ent: "  While  the  yellow-covered  pamphlets  contain 
deadly  poison,  wreathed  with  flowers — while  the  sec- 
ular magazines  sicken  by  their  love  stories,  which 
compose  about  two-thirds  of  their  matter — while  in- 
fidelity boldly  promulgates  through  the  press  doctrines 
which  IcikI  to  evil,  and  only  evil — while  many  are 
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not  reached  by  tlio  proaclicd  word,  lot  u»  inuko  a 
mijjhty  onj^ino  of  uscfulncsH  tho  suuctiflcd  proHS  of 
our  Clmrclu  Wliilo  our  rcllf,'iou8  ijoriodicala  give  all 
tho  ncwH  worthy  of  u  poruHul  and  retention  in  tho 
mind,  and  contain  no  mankcd  infidelity,  no  Btoriea 
that  would  vitiate  tho  hearts  of  tho  youn/^,  and  fa- 
railiarizo  tho  mind  with  views  of  crime,  parcntB,  in 
it  not  your  duty  to  tako  those  whoHC  aim  in  tho 
greatest  good  to  tho  greatest  number,  and  whoso 
pages  would  never  cause  you  to  fear  for  the  moral, 
social,  and  eternal  welfare  of  your  sons  and  your 
daughters?" 

The  PjiKioDicAL  and  Newspaper  Press  of  the 
United  States. — The  following  computation  of  the 
number  of  periodical  and  newspaper  issues  in  the 
United  States,  with  their  total  annual  circulation,  is 
probably  not  far  from  correct: 


No. 


Circulation. 


No.  of  copies 
printed  annually. 

Dailies 350 750,000 23.5,000,000 

Tri-Weeklies 150 75,000 11,700,000 

Semi-Weeklies 125 80,000 9,320,000 

Weeklies 2,000 2,875,000 149,500,000 

Semi-Monthlies 50 300,000 7,200,000 

Monthlies 100 900,000 10,800,000 

auarterlies 25 20,000 80,000 


Total 2,800 5,000,000 423,600,000 

Victor  Cousin. — This  eminent  metaphysician,  hav- 
ing been  turned  out  of  his  professorship,  has  left  met- 
aphysics, and  engaged  in  historical  literature.  His 
first  book  in  this  line  is  a  memoir  of  Madame  de 
Longueville — celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her  talents, 
and  the  important  part  she  played  in  the  political 
events  of  her  time.  The  work  is  said  to  be  charac- 
terized by  all  that  clearness  of  thought  and  felicity 
of  style  for  which  its  author  has  been  long  celebrated. 

Agassiz  and  Humboldt. — The  following  incident, 
which  is  related  on  good  authority,  is  alike  creditable 
to  both  of  these  distinguished  men: 

"When  Agassiz  first  came  to  this  country,  he  was 
■under  the  direction  of  Baron  Humboldt,  to  whom  he 
was  largely  indebted  for  aid  in  his  pursuits,  and, 
though  desirous  of  remaining  here,  he  felt  bound  to 
return  to  Europe.  Having  received  the  ofier  of  the 
Lawrence  Professorship  at  Cambridge,  he  declined  it 
on  this  account;  but,  in  writing  to  his  patron,  he 
mentioned  this  fact,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed 
a  desire  to  remain  longer  in  the  United  States.  The 
reply  of  the  noble  man  was:  "  Sir,  you  belong  to  no 
country — you  belong  to  /Science;  that  is  your  country. 
You  are  released  from  any  obligation  to  us;  if  you 
find  the  field  of  science  furnishes  you  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  your  labors  in  the  United  States,  you  must 
remain  there." 

A  Touching  Scene. — The  Eev.  Mr.  Barlow,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  recently  died  at  Chicago.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  says,  that  a  "  scene  of  the  most 
touching  interest  occurred  around  the  bed  of  death, 
a  few  minutes  before  Mr.  Barlow  breathed  his  last. 
His  daughter  was  to  have  been  married  the  next 
Wednesday  evening;  but,  fbeling  his  end  to  be  near, 
he  expressed  a  wish  that  the  ceremony  should  be  per- 
formed at  once,  and;hls  request  was  complied  with, 
though  he  was  so  far  on  his  solemn  jV  arney  as  to  be 
unconscious  of  wha^  s  going  on  before  Mm.  Ten 
minutes  afterward        riosed  ot   ■,  opened  in  the  light 


of  another  and  brighter  life.  Thus  were  brought 
together  the  two  most  heart-touching  events  of  life — 
death  and  tho  bridal.  On  the  one  liand,  the  oi>ening 
and  sublime  realities  of  the  life  that  has  no  end;  on  the 
other,  tho  most  joyous  anticipations  tliat  can  brighten 
tho  future  of  our  existence  on  earth." 

The  Difference. — Amos  Lawrence,  the  philan- 
thropist, petitioned  the  government  of  Boston  to 
enforce  the  liquor  law;  his  brother,  Abbott  Law- 
rence, the  politician,  petitions  the  Legislature  to 
repeal  it. 

The  Mormons. — Little  did  tho  Kev.  Solomon  Spald- 
ing, when  he  composed  his  imaginary  history,  called 
tho  "Manuscript  Found,"  in  Cherry  Valley,  state  of 
New  York,  think  to  what  ends  that  fiction  would 
grow.  Little  did  ho  think  that  in  after  years  it  would 
bo  seized  by  an  ignorant  and  truthless  drunkard; 
proclaimed  to  have  been  engraven  on  golden  plates; 
become  the  Scripture  of  a  new  and  numerous  sect; 
in  thirty  years  trail  three  hundred  thousand  zealots 
in  its  wake;  count  its  worshipers  in  England,  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Wales, 
in  Normandy,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Sandwich 
Isles;  and  found  a  great  city  and  state  in  that  terri- 
tory which  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  foot  of  white 
man  had  never  trod. 

Great  Salt  Lake  City.— This  city  is  now  sup- 
posed to  contain  nearly  fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  three  miles  in  breadth  by  four  in  length.  Its 
streets  are  regularly  diagramed,  each  eight  rods  wide, 
with  sidewalks  of  twenty  feet.  A  living  stream  is 
made  to  flow  along  the  gutters  of  every  street,  con- 
tributing to  its  cleanliness  and  health,  and  its  numer- 
ous gardens  that  abound  on  almost  every  square. 
School-houses  are  established,  and  are  said  to  be  well 
supplied  with  teachers.  On  a  mountain  terrace  over- 
looking the  city  is  the  site  of  a  contemplated  uni- 
versity; while  all  the  energies  and  resources  of  the 
people  are  soon  to  be  actively  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  a  temple,  that,  in  magnificence  and  extent,  is  to  sur- 
pass every  other  the  world  has  ever  known.  Agricul- 
ture and  every  variety  of  the  mechanical  arts  are  said 
to  fiourish.  So  much — and  we  hope  it  is  all  true — 
for  a  sect  whose  founder  was  a  knave  and  a  drunk- 
ard, and  whose  Bible  was  a  theft,  and  whose  com- 
ponent elements  are  fanaticism  and  knavery.  How 
long  these  two  elements  can  be  compacted  by  the 
force  of  external  circumstances,  so  as  to  play  in  har- 
mony, remains  to  be  seen;  but,  as  a  whole,  Mormon- 
ism  presents  a  curious  problem  for  the  study  of  the 
philosophic  world. 

Speculation,  Opulence,  Beggary. — A  "  Wall- 
Street  Journal"  thus  discourses:  "Eeal  estate  rising 
daily,  the  poor  man  becoming  poorer,  and  the  rich 
one  gloating  over  rising  rents  and  an  increased  price 
for  those  articles  necessary  to  life.  This  is  called  a 
prosperous  and  healthy  state  of  things.  Never  in 
our  life  have  we  seen  beggars  so  staring  us  in  the 
face  on  each  corner — our  streets  swarm  with  them; 
while  our  public  thorouglifaros  are  crowded  with 
carriages  and  finery  bought  with  paper;  our  fashion- 
ables squandering  paper  on  those  who  want  it  least; 
houses  built  for  princes  rather  than  republicans;  ex- 
travagance rampant;  city  railroads  sold  by  a  venal,  ^ 
corrupt,  and  so  self-admitted  corporation,  composed 
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of  the  worst  class  of  our  citizens— a  government 
whose  imbecility  is  portrayed  by  the  press,  both 
friend  and  foe;  millions  on  millions  of  credit  piled 
up;  indebtedness  abroad  daily  increasing;  exchange 
above  the  specie  point;  falsehood  in  every  financial 
press,  with  few  exceptions;  our  imports  exceeding  by 
millions  our  exports;  and  still  we  are  sometimes 
asked  >  why  are  you  a  bear?  "While  admitting,  for  we 
see  it  daily  before  us,  the  growing  wealth  of  our 
country,  the  increased  receipts  of  our  great  railroad 
lines — we  know  its  noble  destiny — we  also  know  the 
base  of  the  fabric  is  paper;  the  architect,  the  mob; 
the  structure,  artificial.  It  is  hard  to  oppose  the 
current — a  dead  fish  can  not;  but  we,  being  alive, 
trout-like,  will  attempt  to  swim  up  stream." 

Religious  Aspects  of  Cincinnati. — From  a  dis- 
course delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Fisher,  and  reported  in 
the  Christian  "World,  we  learn  that  the  population  of 
the  city  proper  is  over  160,000,  and  of  the  suburbs 
over  25,000,  making  a  population  of  nearly  200,000 
souls,  or  almost  as  many  as  New  York  had  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  For  this  population  there  are  only 
fifty-five  evangelical  churches,  or  one  for  every  3,600 
persons.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  more  than 
twenty  decidedly  anti-evangelical  churches — some  of 
them  among  the  largest  in  the  city.  The  Catholic 
population  amounts  to  40,000.  Infidelity  among  the 
foreign  population  is  organized  into  associations,  and 
holds  regular  meetings.  In  1840  there  were  here 
46,000  people;  in  1850, 116,000;  in  1853,  over  160,000. 
At  this  rate,  in  1860,  only  seven  years  hence,  we  shall 
number  300,0001 

The  "Weslktan  Female  College,  Cincinnati. — 
This  noble  institution,  which  is  an  honor  to  the 
west  as  well  as  to  Methodism,  is  enjoying  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity.  A  successful  efibrt  has  recently 
been  made  to  liquidate  its  debt  by  raising  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  Rev.  George  "W.  "Walker  has  been  act- 
ing as  its  principal  agent  in  the  efibrt. 

Montgomery. — The  poet  Montgomery,  now  in  his 
eighty-first  year,  has  made  a  collection  of  his  hymns, 
many  of  which  have  been  mutilated  and  altered  by 
the  compilers  of  manuals  for  public  worship.  He 
has  left  them  now  in  the  form  in  which  he  wishes 
them  to  appear  and  go  down  to  posterity.  Sad  work 
has  been  made  by  the  emendators  with  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  hymns  in  our  language.  "We  are  glad 
that  one  poet  who  has  written  so  many  hymns  that 
are  entwined  with  the  memory  of  every  English- 
speaking  Christian's  heart  has  lived  to  collect  his 
efi'usions,  and  restore  them  to  the  form  which  satisfies 
the  good  taste  and  Christian  feelings  of  the  venerable 
author. 

"Broken  to  the  Traces." — Read  the  following 
from  0.  A.  Brownson's  Review,  and  see  how  com- 
pletely he  is  broken  to  the  traces:  "  I  am,  I  very  well 
know,  a  layman,  and  write  on  religious  and  theolog- 
ical svLb}ect6fti>hich  no  Iwyman  has  a  right  of  himself 
to  do  I  hut  I  never  puWkh  an  article  withmt  submitting 
'it  first  igMn^  hishop.  I  do  not  presume,  of  myself,  to 
teach.''''  ^Kgain:  "-i  have  only  censured  what  bishops 
and  professional  theologians  hid  ttu  censure,  and  I  am 
only  responsible  ff/r  the  manner  in  which  I  have  done 
what  they  instmcted  m.e  to  do.'*'' 

Very  'umble,  as  Uriah  Heath  would  say;  very  con- 


temptihle,  as  an  honorable,  right-minded  man  would 
say. 

Andrew  Jackson  Davis's  Bible  Convention. — 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis  and  others  propose  to  hold  a 
convention  in  Hartford,  on  the  2d  day  of  June,  to 
investigate  the  origin,  authority,  and  influence  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures.  The  conclusion 
to  be  arrived  at  will  no  doubt  be  highly  important, 
Davis  being  so  erudite  and  profound  a  theologian. 

The  New  York  Times,  speaking  of  the  convention, 
says,  "  No  damage  will  resiilt  from  such  a  parliament 
of  spiritual  quacks,  beyond  the  shame  to  which  the 
members  will  be  exposed.  The  gentlemen  who  will 
probably  be  there,  have  each,  in  a  small  way,  done 
their  part  in  libeling  the  good  book." 

Pulzsky's  Opinion  of  the  Herald  and  Tribune. — 
The  New  York  Herald  is  a  paper  conducted  with  sur- 
prising tact;  it  has  no  principles  whatever;  it  takes 
up  and  ridicules  every  question  according  to  its 
whims,  without  any  scruple;  it  has  but  one  aim,  to 
increase  its  circulation,  to  create  excitement,  to  spread 
scandals,  to  make  money. 

The  New  York  Tribune  is  in  every  respect  a  con- 
trast to  the  Herald.  "While  in  polemics  the  weapons 
of  the  Herald  are  the  poison  of  calumny,  and  the 
dagger  of  treachery,  the  Tribune  is  armed  with  a 
club  that  knocks  down  his  adversaries  with  rough 
blows. 

Greece — Its  Progress  and  Prospects. — The  Rev. 
Dr.  Peck,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  writes  concerning  modern  Greece : 
"  The  changes  which  have  taken  place  within  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  are  not  less  creditable 
than  surprising.  Greece,  delivered  from  Turkish 
oppression,  rose  from  the  very  ashes.  Athens,  then 
without  a  dwelling,  the  scene  of  ruin  which  had 
whelmed  ancient  and  modern  structures  alike,  is  now 
a  well-built  city,  with  numerous  costly  edifices,  pub- 
lic and  private,  and  a  population  of  25,000.  Piraeus, 
its  port,  has  an  additional  population  of  four  or  five 
thousand.  Besides  its  palace  and  other  edifices  for 
Government  purposes,  Athens  has  a  magnificent  uni- 
versity, with  five  hundred  students,  and  a  still  more 
magnificent  female  seminary,  endowed  most  amply 
by  private  munificence.  The  population  of  all  Greece 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Massachusetts — not  far 
from  1.000,000.  There  are  in  Greece  three  hundred 
schools  and  thirty  thousand  pupils.  In  Athens  one 
person  in  every  five  is  engaged  in  study,  and  the 
proportion  is  nearly  as  large  in  Syra.  The  schools  of 
Athens  and  Syra  are  signs  of  the  new  life  of  Greece. 
The  impulse  is  felt  in  the  remotest  valleys  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  coming  generation,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  regards  elementary  teaching,  will  be  an  educated 
people." 

Family  and  Social  Melodies.— Carlton  &  Phil- 
lips have^w  in  course  of  publication  a  work  bear- 
ing the  above  title.  It  is  a  choice  collection  of  tunes 
and  hymns  for  family  devotion.  Rev.  W.  C.  Hoyt 
has  boon  engaged  in  its  preparation  for  more  than 
two  years.  It  could  not  have  fallen  into  better 
hands,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  admirably 
adapted  to  supply  a  want  that  now  exists  in  the 
Church.  The  same  author  is  also  preparing  a  work 
adapted  to  family  morning  devotions. 
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Gkote'a  Histoby  of  Greece.  New  Yi/rl:  Harper 
d'  JJrothrrs.  Ten  Volumes,  12mo.  75  ants  per  vol- 
ume.— This  splendid  work  has  been  some  time  on 
our  table,  and  we  have  sought  to  give  it  a  somewhat 
careful  and  extended  examination.  Our  conclusion 
is,  that  it  is  the  best,  the  very  lest  history  of  Greece 
in  the  English  language.  "We  would  not  detract  from 
the  merit  of  other  histories  of  Greece — some  of  them 
are  well  known  and  deservedly  popular.  Gillics's 
stands  well  among  these  histories;  but  every  student 
in  ancient  history  must  feel  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
insight  into  the  real  life  and  spirit  of  the  times  it 
delineates;  also  a  lack  of  power  and  keenness  in  his- 
torical criticism;  and  then  again  the  style  is  rather 
ambitious.  To  Mitford  is  conceded  great  research; 
but  he  is  not  always  most  happy  in  the  blending  of 
his  materials,  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  his  sympa- 
thies in  reference  to  civil  government  are  not  what 
an  author's  should  be  who  undertakes  Grecian  his- 
tory; nor  can  we  claim  much  for  his  style.  Thir- 
wall's  history  is  an  advance  upon  Mitford  and  Gillies; 
but  the  work  of  Grote  is  a  still  further  advance.  It 
is  characterized  by  patient  research,  profound  schol- 
arship, a  clear  and  discriminating  judgment,  as  well 
as  a  wide  compass  of  thought.  His  sympathies  are 
evidently  in  the  right  direction  in  relation  to  popular 
liberty  and  civil  government.  His  criticisms  are 
manly  and  dignified;  and  on  many  topics — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  "Homeric  Poems" — he  seems  to  us 
to  throw  new  and  valuable  light.  "We  opine  that  so 
far  as  a  standard  history  of  Greece  is  concerned,  the 
gleaner  who  shall  come  after  will  find  but  few  stalks 
that  have  escaped  the  sharp  sickle  of  the  reaper  that 
has  gone  before.  Volume  one  and  half  of  volume 
two  are  devoted  to  '•  Legendary  Greece."  and  the 
remaining  portion  to  "  Historical  Greece."  For  sale 
by  H.  "W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

The  Shadt  Side;  or,  Life  in  a  Country  Parsf/nage. 
By  a  Pastor's  Wife.  Boston:  J.  P.  Jewett  db  Co. 
\1mo.  M^  pp.  For  sale  hy  Truman  db  Sf^ord,  Cin- 
cinnati.— This  is  a  graphic  and  irresistible  tale,  some- 
what after  the  pattern  of  '•  Sunny  Side,"  and  much 
more  appropriately  named.  Its  artistical  structure 
is  happily  conceived,  and  its  delineation  of  events 
and  characters  executed  with  the  skillful  and  pol- 
ished hand  of  a  master,  or,  rather,  mistress.  It  is  a 
book  that  will  unseal  the  fountains  of  the  heart,  and 
cause  its  gushing  streams  to  flow.  "We  would  much 
rather  regard  it  as  a  fiction  than  as  having  any  foun- 
dation in  fact;  but  this  we  are  not  f)ermitted  to  do, 
as  the  preface  informs  us  that  substantially  we  have 
here  '•  the  literal,  unvarnished  incidents  of  veritable 
history."  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  1^  three  or 
four  congregations  to  whom  it  was  the  evil  fortune  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  "^''ernon  to  minister'.  "We  have  heard  of 
hardsliip  and  despicably  mean  treatment  sufiered  by 
Methodist  ministers,  but  never  any  thing  equal  to 
this.  And  the  authoress  might  well  have  spared 
herself  the  trouble  of  sending  the  meanest  of  the 
members  of  these  Churches  to  the  Methodists,  and 
sent  them  to  the  devil  at  once.    In  '•  Shady  Side," 


and  aLso  in  ''Bunny  Side."'  there  is  ti'  ng  of 

evils  in  pastoral  life  among  the  C<jngr'  .  ista  in 

New  England  of  whose  existence  wc  had  no  so*- 
picion.  The  pictures  may  be  tinged  with  too  deep  % 
.shade;  but  the  exposure  will  work  good;  and  many 
a  Church  will  sec  the  reflection  of  its  own  image  in 
that  of  Millville  and  Olney,  and  many  a  narrow- 
minded,  niggardly  old  Pharisee  will  find  himself 
mirrored  in  the  character  of  an  Esquire  T"  .\ 

a  Deacon  Ilyde.     Let  this  book  be  widely  1, 

let  it  be  read  by  Christian  men  and  women,  and  they 
will  sympathize  more  deeply  with  the  trials  and 
sorrows  of  those  called  of  God  to  minister  to  them 
in  spiritual  things. 

The  Higheb  Law  in  its  Relations  to  Civii.  Gov- 
EBXMiXT.  liy  William  Ilotmer.  Auburn,  X.  Y.: 
Derby  d-  Miller,  lirno.  204  pp.  50  cerUs.— The 
theory  maintained  in  this  book  is,  that  a  "  higher 
law  " — namely,  the  law  of  God — exists  and  is  devel- 
oped by  the  natural  constitution  of  things,  by  the 
course  of  providence,  and  by  revelation;  that  this 
law  is  supreme  in  its  authority,  holy,  wise,  and  be- 
nevolent in  its  character  and  practical  workings; 
that  civil  government  or  law  is  a  subordinate  agency 
in  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the  great  Lawgiver, 
and.  therefore,  can  not  release  man  from  his  re.*f>on- 
sibility  to  God.  He  argues  that  God  "  has  not  dele- 
gated his  authority  so  as  to  sanction  an  infringement 
of  his  own  immaculate  government."  If  it  were 
otherwise,  human  laws  might  annul  the  moral  code 
of  the  Bible;  establish  incest,  polygamy,  and  rob- 
bery; demolish  the  worship  of  the  God  of  heaven, 
and  establish  that  of  so-called  "  reason,"  or  even  the 
Bacchanalian  or  bloody  orgies  of  heathenism;  and 
all  citizens  would  be  bound  to  obey,  not  only  at  the 
peril  of  civil  pains  and  penalties,  but  even  at  the 
peril  of  the  soul.  How  a  theory  like  this  last,  so 
utterly  repugnant  to  Christianity  in  its  fundamental 
principles,  and  so  preposterous  in  its  logical  conclu- 
sions, could  ever  have  found  the  least  toleration 
among  a  professedly  Christian  people,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  divine.  "We  can  readily  conceive  of  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  application  and  vse  of  the 
'•higher  law" — as,  for  instance,  its  application  to 
slavery  and  to  the  Fugitive- Slave  law — but  that  which 
rejects  the p'rinciple  of  the  thing  is  practical  atheism. 
The  "higher  law"  may  even  be  made  a  cloak  for 
designing  knavery,  or  be  abased  to  purposes  of  the 
wildest  fanaticism;  but  its  abuse  affords  no  argument 
against  its  authority,  any  more  than  the  abuse  of 
power  vested  in  civil  government  by  those  appointed 
to  administer  it  can  countervail  its  rightful  author- 
ity. The  main  positions  of  Mr.  Hosmer,  in  all  that 
is  germain  to  the  subject,  we  believe  t<Hl>e  eminently 
sound  and  conservative.  TheySre  certainly  reasoned 
with  great  force  and  conclusiveness.  Only  «|dity-five 
pages  of  the  work  are  devoted  t^  the  diMfesion  of 
the  general  subject,  the  remaining  portions  being  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  "the  higher  law"  in  its 
applications  to  "slavery"  and  "the  Fugitive-Slave 
law,"  etc.     The  opinions  of  the  author  on  these 
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subjects  are  well  known  in  the  Churcli,  and,  in- 
deed, tliroughout  the  country,  as  he  has  become, 
in  some  sort,  a  "representative  man"  in  the  great 
antislavery  movement  of  the  ago.  Here  we  should 
be  compelled  to  dissent  from  some  of  the  axithor's 
positions,  or,  it  may  be,  to  give  a  specific  limitation 
to  propositions  which  he  states  in  broad  and  general 
terms.  But  we  have  already  devoted  more  than  our 
usual  space  to  this  book;  and  the  sea  before  us  is 
too  broad,  and  withal  too  stormy,  for  us  to  launch 
out  upon. 

"Works  or  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Volumes  III  and  IV. 
New  Yorlc:  Harper  <&  Brothers.  %vo.  Pp.  751,  488. 
For  sale  by  H.  W.  Derby  db  Co.,  Cincinnati. — The 
third  volume  of  this  standard  and  superb  edition  of 
Coleridge  contains  the  Biographia  Literaria,  and 
also  a  Biographical  Supplement,  by  the  late  H.  N. 
Coleridge.  The  Biographia  Literaria  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  profound,  and  finished  works  that 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  its  great  author.  It  enters 
almost  every  domain  of  science,  politics,  polite  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  and  religion,  and  exhibits  the  most 
mature  thoughts  and  reflections  of  the  author.  High 
as  we  estimate  the  Friend,  we  can  not  but  regard  this 
as  the  master-piece  of  Coleridge.  Volume  four  em- 
bodies Coleridge's  Lectures  upon  Shakspeare  and  some 
of  the  old  poets  and  dramatists,  and  constitutes  the 
" literary  remains"  of  the  author.  To  every  one  de- 
sirous of  becoming  acquainted  with  Coleridge,  we 
say,  get  Harper's  edition. 

The  Society  of  Friends;  a  Domestic  Tale,  illus- 
trating the  Peculiar  Doctrines  Tield  by  the  Disciples  of 
George  Fox.  By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Greer.  New  Yorlc:  M.  W. 
Dodd.  12mo.  340  pp.  75  cents.  Fw  sale  by  Moore, 
Anderson  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. — This  is  another  of  those 
telling  books  in  which  the  discussion  of  the  most 
grave  subjects,  relating  to  the  denominational  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Quakers,  is  clothed  in  the  fascinating 
drapery  of  fictitious  narrative.  Few  will  begin  the 
book  without  reading  it  through. 

Formation  of  a  Manly  Character.  A  Series 
of  Lectures  to  Young  Men.  By  George  PecTc,  D.  D. 
New  York:  Carlton  &  Phillips.  IQmo.  304  pp. 
50  cents. — This  volume  is  somewhat  unique  in  its 
topical  construction,  but  is  none  the  less  adapted  to 
be  instructive  and  useful  to  the  class  of  persons  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  especially  designed.  It  treats  of 
Physical,  Intellectual,  Emotional,  Volitive,  Social, 
Civil,  and  Moral  and  Eeligious  Manhood;  also,  of 
True  Manhood  the  Want  of  the  Times,  and  the  Man 
for  the  Times.  And  throughout  the  work  is  char- 
acterized by  sound  and  manly  views,  clear  and  cogent 
arguments.  For  sale  by  Swormstedt  &  Poe,  Cincin- 
nati; also  by  W.  M.  Doughty,  Chicago. 

Annual  OF  Scientific  Discovery.  Boston:  Gould 
iS:  Lincoln.  12mo.  411pp.  $1.— This  is  a  year-book 
of  facts,  exhibiting  the  most  important  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  the  wide  range  of  art  and 
science;  containing  also  a  list  of  recent  scientific  pub- 
lications, of  patents,  obituaries  of  eminent  scientific 
men,  and  also  notes  on  the  progress  of  science  dur- 
ing the  year  1852.  The  work  not  only  marks  the 
progress  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  will  of  itself 
accelerate  that  progress.  For  sale  by  Moore,  Ander- 
son &  Co.,  West  Fourth-street,  Cincinnati. 


The  Spiritual-Eappings,  etc.,  Exposed.  By  Bev. 
James  Porter,  A.  M.  Boston:  George  C.  Band. 
Pamphlet.  54  pp. — The  so-called  spirit-rappers  and 
rappings  get  some  very  decided  raps  in  this  sturdy 
pamphlet.  The  immense  overlaying  of  downright 
knavery  and  humbuggery  connected  with  the  mys- 
terious scientific  agencies  that  may  be  at  work  in 
this  matter,  is  ably  and  thoroughly  exposed  by  the 
author.  That  certain  unexplained  phenomena  may 
have  been  manifested  we  need  not  question.  They 
are  subjects  of  philosophical  scrutiny,  and  may  yet 
open  to  the  inquiring  mind  a  new  scientific  domain. 
We  think,  in  taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  Mr. 
Porter  has  displayed  much  more  judgment  and  sense 
than  those  who  refer  the  whole  phenomena  to  dia- 
bolic agency,  or  than  those  who  would  account  for 
the  "rappings,"  "movings,"  etc.,  upon  the  hypoth- 
esis of  delicate  machinery  and  sleight  of  hand.  For 
sale  by  Swormstedt  &  Poe,  Cincinnati. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Beligious 
Skeptic.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.  12}no.  452 
pp.  $1. — We  have  rarely  laid  our  hands  upon  a 
book  which  we  have  read  with  so  intense  an  interest 
as  this.  The  scene  is  well  laid,  the  dramatis  per- 
sonce  well  chosen,  and  the  whole  plan  executed  with 
extraordinary  skill  and  power.  The  author  is  not 
only  possessed  of  a  keen,  discriminating,  and  severely 
logical  mind,  but  a  familiarity  with  all  the  phases, 
cavils,  and  subterfuges  of  skepticism.  With  the 
keenness  of  a  hawk  and  the  strength  of  a  lion,  he 
pounces  upon  the  party-colored  systems  of  rational- 
ism and  spiritualism,  and  behind  him  only  the  merest 
tatters  of  them  remain.  The  logical  absurdities  of 
Strauss,  Newman,  and  Parker — the  great  champions 
of  infidelity — are  exposed  with  such  unrelenting  cool- 
ness that  even  our  sympathies  are  excited  in  their 
behalf.  What  Butler's  Analogy  did  for  a  former 
age,  we  believe  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  is  destined  to  do  for  this.  For  sale  by  Moore, 
Anderson  &  Co.,  West  Fourth-street,  Cincinnati. 

The  Women  or  the  Bible.  By  P.  C.  Headley. 
Auburn:  Derby  &  Miller.  Illustrated.  \1mo.  2S4 
pp.  $1. — This  volume  contains  historical  and  de- 
scriptive sketches  of  the  women  of  the  Bible,  from 
mother  Eve  down  to  the  Marthas  and  Marys  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  vol- 
ume. Its  descriptions  are  picturesque  and  its  char- 
acters lifelike.  Every  young  lady  ought  to  read  and 
study  these  portraitures;  the  reading  would  do  her 
infinitely  more  good  than  that  of  any  work  of  fiction. 
It  would  give  fresh  vigor  to  the  mind,  fresh  fragrance 
to  the  heart.  The  numerous  illustrations,  we  believe, 
are  from  original  designs,  and  are  executed  with  ex- 
cellent taste.  This  book  is  gotten  up  in  good  style; 
and  cheap  as  it  is,  it  will  not  discredit  the  most  superb 
center-table. 

Pure  Gold;  w,  Truth  in  its  Native  Loveliness. 
By  Ret.  David  Holmes,  A.  M.  Auburn:  Derby  <& 
Miller.  12mo.  282  pp.  $1.— The  object  of  the  au- 
thor in  this  volume  has  been  to  give  a  clear  and  con- 
cise delineation  of  the  first  principles  of  religious 
truth.  Whatever  was  abstruse  or  profound  in  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  discussed,  the  author  has  sought 
to  simplify  and  bring  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  common  reader.    The  harmony  of  the  elements 
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and  principles  of  r'hristiiin  faith  is  also  placed  in 
clear  and  strong  light.  It  is  a  vigorous  and  manly 
production— one  that  will  not  fail  to  serve  as  an 
antidote  to  the  "wishy-washy"  sentimentalities  so 
rife  in  the  present  day,  and  by  many  made  to  usurp 
the  place  of  sound  doctrine. 

Life  of  Dr.  Chalmebs.  EdlteH  hy  FrnfeHHar  Mof- 
fat. Cincinnati:  Moore,  Anderson  &  Co.  llmo.  485 
jpp.  $1.25. — This  is,  in  fact,  a  condensation  of  the 
voluminous  work  of  Dr.  Ilanna.  It  brings  the  deeply 
interesting  career  of  that  eminent  man  of  God  within 
the  reach  of  every  one  who  has  a  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  it.  Professor  MoiFat  has  performed 
his  task  with  great  care  and  skill,  and  with  good 
success.  The  work  is  as  beautiful  a  specimen  of 
typography  and  of  mechanical  execution  throughout, 
as  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Without  the  least 
reservation,  we  heartily  recommend  this  memoir  of 
the  great  Scottish  divine,  and  bespeak  for  it  a  wide 
circulation. 

Letters  to  School  Girls.  By  Eev.  J.  M''D. 
Mathews.  Cincinnati:  Swormstedt  &  Poe.  18mo. 
247  pj).  45  cents. — This  is  a  well- written  series  of 
letters  or  essays  to  school  girls.  They  embrace  a 
wide  range  of  topics — each  one  of  which  is  discussed 
with  special  reference  to  the  class  designed  to  be 
benefited  by  the  work.  As  a  companion  for  the 
school  girl,  we  do  not  know  of  its  equal  among  the 
literary  productions  of  the  age.  Let  Christian  par- 
ents put  it  into  the  hands  of  their  daughters,  and 
have  them  thoroughly  read  and  digest  it,  and  it  will 
do  them  incalculable  good. 

.  The  Northern  HarI*;  containing  Songs  from  the 
St.  Laurence  and  Forest  Melodies.  By  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Bigelmc.  Auburn:  Derhy  d:  Miller.  ISwo.  A.OQ  pp. 
75  cents. — This  volume  is  from  the  pen  and  heart  of 
one  of  the  well-known  contributors  of  the  Ladies' 
Eepository.  It  contains  many  specimens  of  beau- 
tiful versification,  and  throughout  breathes  a  pure 
and  elevated  spirit.  The  volume  will  be  a  delightful 
companion — one  of  genial  influence — in  every  Chris- 
tian family.  The  significance  of  the  following  stanzas 
will  be  readily  perceived: 

TWO   ROSES. 

"  The  roses  that  yon  gave  me,  dear, 
I  twined  their  stems  together; 
And  laid  them  in  their  beauty  here, 
And  loveliness,  to  wither. 

And  tbas,  methinks,  like  them,  like  them, 

These  close-link'd  hearts  of  ours 
Will  twine,  till,  as  life's  day  grows  dim, 

We  wither  like  the  flowers." 

Mrs.  Bigelow  is  the  wife  of  a  Methodist  preacher,  a 
member  of  the  Black  Eiver  conference.  "We  are  glad 
to  see  so  many  of  our  preachers'  wives  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits  and  evincing  literary  talent.  We 
are  indebted  to  them  largely  for  contributions  to  the 
columns  of  the  Ladies'  Eepository. 

The  Captive  in*  Patagonia;  a  Personal  Narrative. 
By  Benjamin  Franklin  Bo^irne.  Boston:  Gould  6c 
Lincoln.  Vlmo.  233  pp.  75  cents. — This  is  a  narra- 
tive of  some  three  months  captivity  among  the  Pat- 
agonians.  It  is  written  in  simple,  clear,  straight- 
forward style,  and  gives  much  insight  into  the 
character,  habits,  and  condition  of  the  Patagonians.  | 


The  most  Bkillfully  planned  fiction  could  not  exceed 
it  in  attractive  interest.  For  sale  by  Moore,  Ander- 
son «fe  Co.,  28  West  Fourth-street,  Cincinnati. 

A  Child's  History  of  England.  By  CharU$ 
Dickens.  Nno  Yi/rk:  Harjter  db  Brothers.  \<imo. 
288  pp. — This  is  an  admirable  outline  history  of 
England,  volume  one  bringing  the  history  from  "  the 
ancient  times"  down  to  Henry  V.  We  don't  mean 
by  "  outline"  that  it  is  a  mere  skeleton  of  dates  and 
facts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  fascination  and 
lifelike  drapery  of  personal  narrative;  and  its  style 
is  so  simple  and  flowing  that  the  young  will  not  fail 
to  find  it  a  congenial  book.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
to  beget  an  interest  in  history  and  form  a  taste  for  its 
study  in  the  minds  of  children;  nor  will  it  fail  to 
repay  a  perusal  on  the  part  of  older  persons.  For 
sale  by  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

The  Poets  and  Poetry  op  the  Bible.    By  Qertrge 

Giljlllan.  Auhurn:  Derby  d:  Miller.  12mo.  B26pp. 
$1. — This  is  decidedly  the  best  edition — in  all  the 
mechanical  essentials  of  a  good  book — that  has  been 
published  in  this  country.  Some  one  has  pronounced 
Gilfillan  "  a  quack  of  the  first  water;"  and  if  mcceft 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  quackery  and  the 
measure  of  its  degree,  as  some  suppose,  then  certainly 
is  the  author  a  great  quack;  for  few  authors  have 
met  with  so  large  a  share  of  public  favor.  The  style 
of  Gilfillan  is  certainly  open  to  criticism ;  it  is  strongly 
marked  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  man;  but  his 
writings  possess  sterling  value;  they  will  be  read, 
admired,  and  do  good;  they  will  also  lite. 

A  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  By  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  Boston:  John  P.  Jeicett;  Cleveland:  Jewett, 
Proctor  (&  Worthington;  and  fr/r  sale  hy  Apphgate  db 
Co.,  Cincinnati. — This  long-expected  work — present- 
ing the  original  facts  and  documents  upon  which  the 
story  of  '•  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  founded,  together 
with  corroborative  statements  verifying  the  truth  of 
the  basis  of  that  work — has  just  been  laid  upon  our 
table  by  Jewett,  Proctor  &  Worthington,  the  western 
publishers.  It  is  destined  to  make  a  great  sensation, 
and  bids  fair  to  rival  Uncle  Tom  itself  in  the  im- 
mensity of  its  circulation.  The  facts  embodied  in 
this  book  are  numerous  and  of  an  appalling  character. 
We  could  hope,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  many 
of  them  were  something  other  than  facts;  but  toe 
many  of  them  bear  the  unmistakable  impress  of 
truth.  We  do  not  say  that  this  work  will  fully  meet 
the  expectation  of  the  public;  for  that  expectation 
has  been  highly  excited,  and  the  fascinating  drapery 
of  fiction  is  not  here;  but  we  do  say  that  it  is  a  book 
that  will  not  be  easily  laid  aside  till  its  contents  have 
been  surveyed. 

Earlswood  ;  or,  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  By  Charlotte  Anley.  New  York:  Robert  Car- 
ter &  Brothers.  Vlmo.  314  pp.  *lh  cents.  For  sale 
by  Moore,  Anderson  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. — The  lines 
of  demarkation  between  "High  Church"  and  "Low 
Church,"  as  those  terms  are  applied  to  the  Church  oi 
England  and  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  country,  are  very  clearly  drawn  in  this  volume, 
and  also  the  struggles,  tendencies,  and  efiects  of  each. 
The  volume  belongs  to  the  class  of  "Sunny  Side'" 
and  "  Shady  Side;"  and  so  far  as  the  plot,  spirit,  and 
style  are  concerned,  it  is  not  inferior  to  either. 
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Life  axd  Times  of  Eev.  Allen  Wiley,  A.  M. 
By  R&9,  F.  C.  Holliday,  A.  M. — This  is  a  neat  duo- 
decimo volume  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  pages, 
containing  sketches  of  early  Methodist  preachers  in 
Indiana,  and  notices  of  the  introduction  and  progress 
of  Methodism  in  the  state,  together  with  original 
letters  by  Wiley  himself,  entitled,  "A  Help  to  the 
Performance  of  Ministerial  Duties."  Methodism  has 
probably  as  strong  a  hold  on  the  people  of  Indiana  as 
on  the  people  of  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  and 
among  those  who  were  the  first  planters  of  it  there 
Allen  Wiley  occupies  a  distinct  and  prominent  posi- 
tion. He  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  skill  or  energy, 
and  he  labored  with  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge 
in  the  midst  of  his  Master's  vineyard.  We  thank 
brother  Holliday,  in  behalf  of  the  religious,  and  espe- 
cially the  Methodist  public,  for  having  furnished  us, 
in  preservable  shape,  the  records  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  the  effects  of  the  work  of  itinerancy  in  our  sister 
state.  We  anticipate  for  his  work  an  extensive  sale. 
Its  merits  entitle  it  to  this,  and  we  hope  to  see  large 
orders  for  it  forwarded.  Published  by  Swormstedt 
&  Poe.    Price,  sixty  cents. 

Memoies  of  the  Mother  and  Wife  of  Wash- 
ington. By  Margaret  C.  ConTcling.  Auburn:  Derby 
&  Miller.  \^mo.  248  pp.  75  cents. — The  names  of 
Mary,  the  mother,  and  Martha,  the  wife,  of  Wash- 
ington are  indissolubly  wedded  to  American  history; 
and  even  independently  of  that,  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  model  women.  A  noble  theme,  then,  did 
they  furnish  for  the  pen  of  an  American  lady,  thor- 


oughly imbued  with  the  love  of  country.  Miss 
Conkling  has  executed  her  delicate,  and,  in  some 
respects,  difficult  task  in  an  admirable  manner,  and 
we  commend  her  production  to  the  daughters  of 
America.  There  is  a  refinement  and  delicacy  in  the 
style,  a  distinctness  of  delineation,  and  a  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  theme,  that  gives  to  these  biog- 
raphies a  peculiar  interest.  The  work  is  got  up  in 
the  most  attractive  style  of  its  enterprising  publishers. 

Ministerial  Education  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  By  Professor  S.  M.  Vail.  12mo. 
238  pP'  Boston:  J.  P.  Magee;  and  sold  by  Methodist 
Booksellers  generally. — This  is  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  question  of  theological  education,  and  an 
earnest  plea  for  it  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
We  shall  examine  it  more  fully  hereafter. 

Pamphlets. — 1.  Common  Schools  JJnsectaria/n,  is 
the  title  of  a  timely  and  excellent  discourse  deliv- 
ered in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  by  Eev.  E.  0.  Haven,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  2.  An  Anniversary  Dis- 
course, delivered  before  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  General  Biblical  Institute,  at  Concord,  N. 
H.,  by  Eev.  Wm.  Butler.  The  motto  of  this  dis- 
course is, "  Thy  kingdom  come;"  and  it  is  a  pregnant 
and  stirring  discourse  upon  the  subject  of  Christian 
missions.  The  Puritan  Eecorder  says  of  it,  *'  It 
augurs  well  for  the  denomination,  that  they  can  send 
forth  discourses  so  evangelical  in  spirit,  and  so  rich 
in  well-matured  and  well-digested  thought."  Pub- 
lished by  G.  C.  Eand,  Boston. 
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Methodist  Quarterly  Eeview,  for  April,  con- 
tains: 1.  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  Dr.  Floy.  2.  Port- 
Eoyal.  8.  Vestiges  of  Civilization.  4.  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Science.  5.  M'Culloh  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  T.  E.  Bond,  jun.,  M.  D.  6.  Japan  and  the 
Japanese,  by  Eev.  T.  F.  E.  Mercein.  7.  Exegesis  of 
Hebrews  ii,  16,  by  Dr.  N.  Eounds.  8.  Short  Eeviews 
and  Notices  of  Books.  9.  Eeligious  and  Literary 
Intelligence.  This  is  an  unusually  excellent  number 
of  that  ably  conducted  publication.  The  following 
scrap  from  Dr.  Bond's  able  article  is  eminently 
suggestive: 

"  We  think  we  see  three  stages  of  declension  man- 
ifested in  choirs,  organs,  and  Gothic  churches.  They 
mark  the  successive  transfers  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
from  within  to  without  us— the  regular  stages  of 
progression  in  a  scheme  of  piety  by  substitution. 
Praise  by  proxy,  solemnity  by  mechanics,  and  an 
outward  temple  of  stone  for  the  inward  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  these  are  the  tendencies  of  this  car- 
nal generation.  Even  Methodism  is  infected  with 
this  evil  spirit  of  sensualism.  Alas,  for  us!  we  have 
to  a  great  extent  abandoned  the  beautiful  and  spir- 
itual melodies,  the  heart-music  of  former  days,  with 
which  the  early  Methodists  sang  the  Gospel  tlirough- 
out  the  land,  making  hills  and  valleys  echo  with 
the  name  of  Jesus.  Since  we  have  been  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  praising  God  in  the  congregations  of 


his  people,  the  memory  of  the  olden  time  '  is  sweet 
and  mournful  to  our  soul.' " 

Catalogues. — 1.  Amenia  Seminary — Eev.  J.  B. 
Beach,  A.  M.,  Principal,  assisted  by  seven  teachers. 
Number  of  students:  males,  182;  females,  124— total, 
306.  2.  Flushing  Female  Seminary— Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Gilder,  A.  M.,  Principal,  assisted  by  eleven  teachers. 
Number  of  students,  120.  3.  Procidence  Conference 
Seminary— Rqw .  Eobert  Allyn,  A.  M.,  Principal,  as- 
sisted by  ^ei"e;i  teachers.  Number  of  students:  males, 
217;  females,  104— total,  321.  4.  Neicbury  Female 
Collegiate  Institute— Rqv .  Jos.  E.  King,  A.  M.,  Presi- 
dent, assisted  by  seven  teachers.  Number  of  students: 
graduates,  24;  seniors,  31;  middle  class,  27;  junior 
class,  23. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  fc/r  April,  is  a  number 
of  more  than  usual  interest,  the  literary  predomina- 
ting over  the  political  in  the  articles,  and  there  being 
more  of  the  narrative  than  the  didactic.  The  open- 
ing article  on  Temperance  and  Teetotal  Societies, 
though  not  such  an  article  as  we  American  temper- 
ance men  could  wholly  indorse,  has,  nevertheless, 
numerous  excellent  suggestions.  The  last  paper  but 
one  in  the  number,  entitled  "  Twenty  Years  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,"  is  full  of  exciting  interest.  The 
Indians  there  climb  trees  like  baboons  or  monkeys, 
and  do  their  fighting  with  poisoned  arrows. 
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Oun  Enotiavinoh. — "Wo  have  nword  to  say  in  rela- 
tion to  our  cnfjravings.  Arrangements  arc  in  prog- 
ross  by  which  wo  hope  to  Bccurc  a  series  of  engravings 
of  superior  order  for  tho  Kepository,  embracing  a 
large  variety  of  views  of  American  scenery,  as  well 
as  fancy  sketolies.  "We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  yield 
to  the  wood-cut  mania  of  the  present  day,  and  really 
think  that  splendid  steol  engravings  are  bettor  adapted 
to  a  ladies'  magazine  than  the  dashing  "cuts"  that 
illustrate  the  pages  of  other  magazines.  Again,  our 
engravings  are  all  original.  "We  do  not  treat  our 
patrons  to  second-hand  engravings,  though  we  might 
avoid  considerable  expense  by  doing  it.  Thousands 
of  our  readers  will,  we  doubt  not,  greet  with  a  glad 
smilo  the  phiz  of  our  talented  and  popular  prede- 
cessor, the  Eev.  Dr.  Teflft.  The  engraving  has  been 
waiting  some  little  time  to  find  a  place  in  the  Repos- 
itory, and  during  that  time  the  Doctor  has  very 
decidedly  improved  in  his  general  embonpoint,  and 
also  the  coronal  of  "glory"  has  been  gathering 
rather  rapidly  upon  his  brow.  But  it  presents  him 
as  he  was  when  he  tied  the  "  Shoulder-Knot"  in  the 
sanctum  of  the  Repository.  Our  landscape  view — 
"Rocky  Lake" — forms  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  the  portrait. 

Correction. — "We  give  place  to  the  following  note 
from  Bishop  Morris  addressed  to  the  Editor.  By 
some  means  the  error,  which  quite  perverts  the  mean- 
ing intended,  escaped  our  attention,  and  also  that  of 
the  author  in  the  proof-reading: 

"Dear  Brother, — In  the  Ladies'  Repository  of 
April,  article  '  Hints  to  Young  Men,'  one  small  mis- 
take escaped  notice,  which  destroys  the  sense  of  a 
paragraph.  In  the  phrase,  'Ilis  elocution  was  more 
after  the  model  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,'  read 
than  for  and.  The  present  reading  destroys  the  in- 
tended contrast,  and  confounds  things  which  are  dis- 
tinct.   Please  correct,  and  oblige, 

"  Yours,  very  truly,  T.  A.  Morris." 

With  refcreuoe  to  our  contributors,  as  we  can  not 
furnish  them  the  proofs  of  their  articles,  we  give 
special  attention  to  them  ourself,  but  shall  always 
most  cordially  correct  any  essential  error  that  may 
escape  our  notice.  In  our  own  scribblings,  especially 
in  the  Editor's  Table,  several  minor  errors  have  oc- 
curred, resulting  most  generally  from  the  cutting  and 
carving  to  which  that  "  table"  is  subjected  to  adjust 
it  to  the  corner  in  which  it  is  designed  to  stand,  but 
sometimes  from  the  fact  that  we  have  to  do  things  in 
a  hurry.  These  errors  we  think  it  not  worth  our 
while  to  turn  back  to  correct.  Our  readers  must  cor- 
rect for  themselves. 

Rejected  Articles. — One  of  the  most  disagree- 
able duties  to  which  an  editor  is  subject  is  that  of 
declining  articles  which,  with  great  kindness  and  no 
little  anxiety,  have  been  prepared  for  publication. 
Now,  fair  reader,  who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
find  your  article  in  the  "  black  list,"  don't  pout,  or 
fret,  or  say  hard  things  about  the  poor  editor.  If 
convinced  that  writing  is  not  your  sphere,  "turn 
your  hand  to  something  else;"  but  if  not  yet  con- 


vinced, "try  again."  "Niagara"  has  sorae  good 
points;  but  we  must  decline  it.  None  but  a  master- 
hand  Bhould  essay  this  theme,  and  even  then  could 
scarcely  hope  to  attract  attention.  Our  own  notes 
fell  so  fiir  below  tlie  theme  that  we  never  conld 
bring  ourselves  up  to  the  point  of  publishing  them. 
A  sketch  of  "the  Young  Itinerant"  was  unaccom- 
panied by  tho  name  of  the  author;  and  for  this 
reason,  were  there  no  other,  could  not  be  published. 
The  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  or  Northern 
Advocate  would  be  tho  proper  place  for  this  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  gifted  and  p»romi3ing  young  min- 
ister, who  died 

"As  dies  the  Christian,  with  his  armor  on," 
"We  take  the  closing  sentence:  "  llow  many  are  will- 
ing to  brave  a  long  life  of  severe  conflict  that  their 
memories  may  not  perish  with  themselves — that  they 
may  hear,  though  it  may  be  but  one  blast  from  the 
'  silver  trump  of  Fdme;'  but 

'What  are  all 
The  trnmpetings  of  proud  hnmanitf , 
To  the  short  history  of  him  who  made 
His  sepnlcher  beside  the  King  of  kings?'" 

"  A  Tribute  of  Gratitude  to  Sabbath  School  Influ- 
ence," we  should  be  glad  to  publish.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful theme,  and  the  composition  evinces  a  strength  of 
mind  and  a  fervor  of  spirit  which  we  admire;  but  it 
is  evidently  from  a  hand  unpracticed  in  composing 
for  publication,  and  the  sentences  are  so  undefined 
that  rewriting  would  be  necessary.  Several  articles 
on  "Spring"  we  have  laid  aside;  also  "A  Sketch," 
"Autumn  Musings,"  "The  Darkest  Day;"  and  also 
"  The  Bereavement,"  though  we  would  encourage  its 
author  to  exercise  herself  in  composition.  "  First 
Attempt"  may  fly  yet,  but  its  wings  are  not  now  well 
fledged.  "We  must  also  decline  "Music;"  "Spirit 
Musings;"  "  To  the  Unconverted;"  "  To  my  Father;" 
"  Thoughts  on  Death;"  "  Sonnet  on  the  Death  of  a 
Son;"  "The  Dying  Boy;"  "A  Sleepless  Night;" 
"Mother;"  "  My  Childhood's  Stream;"  "  The  Buried 
Maiden;"  "Joshua  vii,  8;"  "The  Invalid's  Plaint;" 
"On  the  Death  of  a  Friend;"  "The  Battle-Field;" 
"  To  a  Snow-Bird;"  "  The  Minister's  Grave;"  "  Psalm 
xliii,  9." 

Miscellany. — "  Mr.  Editor, — I  knock  at  the  door 
for  admittance.  Please  let  me  in;  however,  if  I 
ainH  good  looking  I  must  stay  out."  "We've  taken 
a  peep  at  you  through  the  key-hole,  brother;  walk 
in.  An  old  bachelor,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  city,  inquires,  "  "What  need  is  there  of 
the  Ladies'  Repository?"  "We  answer,  that  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  none — none  at  all.  And  we  further 
modestly  hint,  that  a  man  who  does  not  appreciate 
the  ladies  themselves,  can  not  be  expected  to  appre- 
ciate the  Ladies'  Repository.  But,  if  he  really  desii* 
to  have  his  doubts  solved,  we  advise  him  to  "  plank 
down  the  cash"  for  a  dozen  copies^  and  send  them  to 
as  many  intelligent  young  ladies;  and  when  the  vol- 
ume is  out,  inquire  of  them  whether  they  wish  him 
to  renew  the  subscription. 

N.  B.  The  printer  has  shut  the  gate  down  upon  us. . 
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BY   DANIEL    WISE. 


The  extremes  of  society — the  highest  and  the 
lowest — often  meet  at  a  common  point  of  misery, 
[n  the  former,  misery  is  clad  in  silken  garments, 
md  crowned  with  the  glowing  lusters  of  wealth;  in 
;he  latter,  it  is  covered  with  unsightly  rags,  and  sits 
n  obscurity  and  darkness.  In  the  former,  pride, 
canity,  envy,  ambition,  disgust,  prey  upon  victims 
jairishly  arrayed  in  splendor;  in  the  latter,  bitter- 
less,  recklessness,  despair,  torment  their  prey  in 
ibodes  of  squalid  wretchedness.  In  the  former, 
;he  sense  of  sorrow  is  keen,  and  it  reaches  far  into 
iie  mystic  depths  of  minds  made  fearfully  sus- 
ceptible through  self-culture  and  refinement;  in 
;he  latter,  it  is  rude,  savage,  wild,  boisterous,  more 
)bvious,  but  less  painful,  because  less  sharp  and 
siting.  The  former,  though  living  in  illuminated 
iialls  of  apparent  pleasure,  are  they 

"Who  tread  with  jaded  steps  the  weary  mill — 
Grind  at  the  wheel,  and  call  it  'pleasure  '  still; 
Gay  without  mirth,  fatigued  without  employ — 
Slaves  to  the  joyless  phantom  of  a  joy." 

rhe  latter,  without  hopes,  loves,  or  friendships, 
ire  as 

"  The  wreck  left,  to  drift  amidst  the  roar 
Of  the  great  ocean  with  the  rocky  shore." 

But  diverse  as  the  misery  of  these  opposite 
classes  appears  to  the  eye,  it  really  flows  from  the 
same  accursed  spring  in  both.  The  poverty  of  the 
3oor  does  not  necessarily  constitute  them  wretched; 
"or  the  breasts  of  the  lowliest  have  often  been  the 
lomes  of  the  purest  joy.  Neither  is  wealth  a 
lecessary  source  of  woe;  for  true  enjoyment  has 
'rcquently  been  found  by  the  occupants  of  stately 
nansions  and  the  owners  of  coffers  filled  with 
jold.  The  wretchedness  of  all  the  wretched — 
5oor  or  rich — flows  from  a  heart  abandoned  to  self- 
sh,  and,  therefore,  sinful  aff'ections.  Being  with- 
)ut  love  to  God,  and  loving  the  earthly  only,  they 
enow  not  the  soul's  true  life,  which  consists  in  lov- 
ng  the  Creator.  That  life  being  absent,  the  heart 
s  really  dead  to  the  sole  source  of  pure  enjoyment; 
vhile,  nevertheless,  its  immortal  instincts  yearn 
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and  sigh  for  an  object  of  afifection  worthy  of  its 
divine  origin.  Failing  of  this,  fed  only  with  the 
mortal,  mutable,  and  material,  it  tosses  in  perpetual 
unrest,  or  roams  unsatisfied  and  wretched  over  the 
earth.  But  religion,  by  exhibiting  the  beautiful 
and  lovely  character  of  God  to  the  wretched  mind, 
awakens  a  new  ajffection  within  it — Jehovah  be- 
comes the  object  of  its  love.  In  that  love  it  finds 
rapture,  repose,  and  unspeakable  satisfaction.  Con- 
scious of  having  found  its  proper  object,  it  scorns 
its  former  sinful  loves,  and  seeks  only  to  apprehend 
more  fully  the  unsearchable  affection  of  its  Savior, 
God.  This  holy  love  in  the  heart  becomes  a  peren- 
nial spring  of  peace,  which  refreshes  the  spirit, 
regardless  of  outward  circumstances.  As  a  living 
spring  of  water  flows  alike  fresh  and  beautiful 
through  reedy  brake  or  flowery  garden,  so  this 
divine  well-spring  of  holy  love  refreshes  alike  the 
dweller  in  lordly  halls  or  the  occupant  of  the  mud- 
walled  cottage.  It  creates  a  life  of  love,  in  which 
its  possessor  lives,  un attracted  by  the  splendors  of 
wealth,  or  unappalled  and  undisturbed  by  the  ter- 
rors and  suflferings  which  are  almost  invariably 
found  in  poverty's  walks. 

An  illustrious  example  of  the  power  of  the  love 
of  Christ  to  alienate  the  afifoctions  from  the  gayeties, 
frivolities,  and  splendors  of  high  life,  is  furnished 
in  the  experience  of  that  eminent  Christian  woman, 
Lady  Maxwell.  Born  of  an  ancient  Scotch  fam- 
ily; educated  in  tlie  society  of  young  ladies  of 
high  birth;  introduced  very  young  to  the  highest 
circles  of  rank  and  fashion,  both  in  Edinburgh  and 
London;  married,  in  her  eighteenth  year,  to  Sir 
Walter  Maxwell,  a  scion  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  illustrious  families  of  the  Scottish  nobil- 
ity; and  possessed  of  a  lively,  active  temperament, 
she  combined  in  herself  all  those  circumstances 
which  tend  to  bind  the  mind,  as  with  strong  though 
gilded  chains,  to  a  life  of  pleasure  and  irrcligion. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  deliglitful  spectacle  to  see  this 
lovely  lady  rising  in  moral  majesty,  superior  to  her 
fetters,  and,  while  in  the  prime  of  life,  breaking  lier 
bonds,  casting  away  every  sign  of  her  captivity  to 
the  world,  and  standing  boldly  before  her  aston- 
ished associates  in  all  the  simplicity,  loveliness, 
and  independence  of  an  eminently  holy  woman. 
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It  is  also  a  pleasant  task  to  trace  the.  hand  of  God 
in  his  dealing's  witli  sueh  a  mind. 

In  her  childliood  Lady  Maxwell  was  distin- 
guished for  the  kindliness  and  Ix-nevolence  of  her 
disposition,  tlic  vivacity  and  flow  of  lier  spirits, 
and  the  quickness  of  her  perceptions.  These  char- 
acteristics were  precisely  such  as  would  naturally 
fit  her  to  be  a  devoted  lover  of  the  gay  world  in 
which  her  lot  was  cast.  The  splendor  of  fashion- 
able life  would  act  powerfully  on  her  vivid  imag- 
ination. Its  gayety  would  suit  the  natural  liveli- 
ness of  her  temper.  Her  benevolence,  joined  to  her 
personal  dignity  and  beauty — for  she  was  reputed 
to  be  a  beautiful  woman — would  render  her  man- 
ners genial  and  her  person  attractive.  Her  quick- 
ness of  perception,  joined  to  her  intelligence,  would 
give  her  conversational  power.  She  was  thus  emi- 
nently fitted  to  love  the  world,  to  be  beloved  by  its 
devotees  in  turn,  and  to  shine  in  its  brilliant  assem- 
blies as  "some  bright  particular  star."  To  allure 
such  a  mind  from  such  congenial  charms  as  her 
high  social  position  threw  around  her,  might  be 
deemed  impossible  by  those  who  have  not  deeply 
studied  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the 
human  heart.  But  it  was  done.  Let  us  see  how  it 
was  accomplished. 

I  have  said  she  was  married  in  her  eighteenth 
year.  In  about  a  year  after  her  marriage  she  be- 
came a  mother.  Thus  her  heart  vras  filled  to  reple- 
tion with  human  joy.  A  brilliant  world  without, 
a  happy  home,  a  beloved  and  loving  husband,  a 
beautiful  babe,  were  all  hers.  And  as  her  heart 
heaved  and  swelled  to  the  thrilling  ecstasies  of  so 
many  loves,  she  thought  herself  truly  happy — the 
cup  of  her  bliss  seemed  full;  nor  deemed  she  it 
could  be  easily  drained,  or  that  it  contained  dregs 
of  bitterness  beneath  the  purpled  wines  which 
sparkled  so  brightly  on  its  surface.  But,  happily 
for  her,  God  soon  taught  her  otherwise.  "With  one 
blow  he  dashed  her  overflowing  cup  to  the  earth. 
Scarcely  two  years  from  her  bridal  day  she  was 
made  a  widow.  The  ashes  of  her  husband  were 
hardly  laid  in  the  tomb  before  she  was  made  child- 
less. Thus,  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  she  was  sud- 
denly robbed  of  the  chief  treasures  of  her  heart, 
which  now  became  as  sad  and  desolate  as  before  it 
had  been  sunshiny  and  cheerful.  By  this  affliction 
the  charm  of  the  world  was  dissolved;  its  light 
extinguished;  and  it  loomed  up  hideous  and  ghostly 
before  her  eyes  through  the  night  of  her  early  grief. 

These  stern  providences  have  a  severe  aspect. 
But  doubtless  they  contained  not  a  whit  more  se- 
verity than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  wean  Lady 
Maxwell  from  the  world.  Had  they  been  less  se- 
vere, she  would,  in  all  probability,  never  have 
turned  her  eyes  to  Christ.  God  had  done  for  her 
what  the  rough-spoken  but  pious  Rutherford  prayed 
God  to  do  for  him  if  needful.  "Lord,"  he  prayed, 
"spill  ray  fool's  heaven  in  this  life,  that  I  may  be 
saved  forever."  And  he  adds,  by  way  of  comment 
upon  his  prayer,  "A  forfeiture  of  the  saint's  part 
of  the  yolk  and  marrow  of  short,  laughing  worldly 


liappiness  is  not  such  a  real  evil  as  our  blinded 
eyes  do  conceive!"  By  thus  afflicting  Lady  Max- 
well, God  took  away  the  "yolk  and  marrow"  of 
her  worldly  happiness.  He  spilled  her  "fool's 
heaven  in  this  life"  that  he  might  save  her  forever. 
Did  he  act  unkindly?  Wa-s  his  Beverity  other  than 
a  ]>low  of  love?  She  afterward  understood  this; 
and  confesses  that,  because  .she  could  not  innocently 
h)car  the  load  of  riches,  honors,  and  pleasures  he 
had  given  her,  "he,  with  a  hand  yraciously  netere, 
tore  all  away  from  me,  till  the  language  of  my  poor 
heart  was, 

'  Fate,  drop  the  cnrlain;  I  can  loie  no  more.'" 
So  keen  were  her  ladyship's  mental  sufferings 
under  these  trials  that  they  affected  her  health. 
She  grew  quite  feeble  in  body.  This,  too,  was  mer- 
ciful; for  it  caused  her  to  be  much  alone,  to  reflect 
much,  and  to  look  for  sources  of  comfort  more  un- 
failing than  those  hitherto  in  her  possession.  Thus, 
by  degrees,  her  mind  was  led  to  meditate  on  divine 
truth,  and  to  the  discovery  of  her  guilt  and  wretch- 
edness as  a  sinner  before  God.  Yielding  to  these 
discoveries,  she  earnestly  sought  the  way  of  peace. 
Light  came  feebly  at  first.  For  several  years  she 
groped  in  grief  and  darkness.  At  last  the  day-star 
appeared;  and  with  it  a  peace  so  serene,  and  a  joy 
so  rich,  she  almost  trembled  lest  they  should  prove 
delusive.  This  occurred  some  seven  years  after 
her  husband's  death.  Bitter  years,  indeed,  had 
they  been;  but  when  the  morning  dawned,  it  was 
clear,  lovely,  and  enduring — a  mom  without  a  night. 
With  Lady  Maxwell  religion  now  became  all 
in  all.  She  surrendered  her  whole  being  to  its 
influence.  Her  affliction  had  effectually  taught  her 
the  vanity  of  life;  it  had  completely  emptied  her 
heart  of  earthly  love.  And  now  that  love  of  Christ 
flamed  in  her  heart,  she  yielded  all  things  to  its 
claims;  she  made  it  the  ruling  element  of  her  life. 
Her  property  she  expended  in  works  of  benevo- 
lence. She  visited  the  sick  and  the  poor;  she  es- 
tablished and  sustained  schools  for  poor  children; 
and  walked  through  the  world  as  a  beautiful  shadow 
of  her  divine  Master.  Her  proud  associates  in  fash- 
ionable life  she  cordially  renounced,  knowing  full 
well  that  their  manner  of  life  accorded  ill  with  the 
claims  of  that  divine  affection  which  controlled  her. 
So  completely  did  she  despise  the  opinion  of  those 
haughty  circles  which  formerly  admired  her,  that 
she  united  herself  with  Mr.  Wesley's  humble  soci- 
ety, while  of  Wesley  himself  she  became  the  fast 
and  abiding  friend. 

Avery  striking  evidence  of  the  complete  ascend- 
ency of  religious  love  in  her  heart  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that,  though  her  hand  was  sought  in  marriage 
by  several  persons,  some  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
proudest  families  in  the  empire,  she  declined  them 
all.  Not  that  she  deemed  marriage  unfavorable  to 
piety;  but  because  such  an  alliance  with  an  unbe- 
liever, however  high  his  rank,  would  not  fail  to  hin- 
der the  growth  of  her  religious  affections.  Hence, 
she  chose  to  remain  a  widow,  and  to  spend  the 
energies  of  her  cultivated  mind  and  the  wealth 
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)f  her  heart  in  promoting  the  cause  of  her  Re- 
leemer.     Her  language  was, 

"No  cross,  no  suffering  I  decline, 
Only  let  my  heart  be  thine," 

It  does  not  appear,  either  from  her  letters,  her 
liarj,  or  her  outward  life,  that  Lady  Maxwell 
!ver  wavered  for  an  hour  in  her  fidelity  to  Christ. 
'iTever  did  she  yearn  for  a  return  to  the  splen- 
lid  follies  of  her  youth.  Never  did  she  regret 
hat  loss  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  fashionable 
vorld,  which  was  inseparable  from  the  high  re- 
igious  ground  she  chose  to  occupy.  On  the  con- 
rary,  she  was  immovable,  determined,  satisfied 
dth  her  choice,  and  constant  in  her  advances 
oward  the  highest  purity  of  nature  attainable  by 
he  human  mind.  The  causes  of  this  distinguished 
ntegrity  lay  partly  in  the  native  firmness  of  her 
nind,  and  chiefly  in  her  distinct  views  of  the 
nsufiiciency  of  this  world  to  meet  the  wants  of 
he  soul,  and  in  that  entire  abandonment  of  herself 
o  the  claims  of  Christ,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
iharacterized  her  first  experiences.  Her  worldly 
iffections  were  torn  up,  as  flowers  are  uprooted  by 
violence,  in  those  terrible  afflictions  which  over- 
vhelmed  her  youth.  Hence,  she  turned  from  life 
ind  its  charms  with  absolute  disgust;  she  was, 
jvcn  before  her  conversion,  as  one  dead  to  human 
ittractions.  One  great  grief  absorbed  her  life.  In 
his  state  of  mind  she  fully  counted  the  cost  of 
embracing  Christ,  and,  consenting  cheerfully  to  the 
•equired  price,  she  embraced  him,  not  languidly 
md  coldly,  but  with  the  whole  strength  of  her 
ifl"ection.  She  invited  him  to  fill  a  completely 
iesolate  spirit.  She  surrendered  her  whole  being 
0  his  dominion,  and,  therefore,  her  love  for  him 
ivas  supreme,  controlling,  absorbing,  expulsive. 
SVlth  such  a  devotion,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
she  adhered  to  Christ  so  unwaveringly  throughout 
ler  long  and  useful  life. 

And  she  had  her  reward.  Her  religious  life, 
hough  marked  by  frequent  and  severe  spiritual 
conflicts  and  by  occasional  painful  trials,  was  emi- 
lently  sweet  and  joyful.  It  was  distinguished, 
ifter  a  few  years,  by  deep  humility  and  by  fervent 
gratitude.  Praise  was  her  habitual  language,  grat- 
itude the  ordinary  frame  of  her  mind;  while  not 
infrequently  her  spirit  reveled  in  all  the  rapturous 
3cstasies  of  a  love  which  swelled  and  filled  it  with 
oy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  In  death,  too, 
ier  spirit  v/as  beautifully  calm,  notwithstanding 
ler  physical  su floorings  were  very  severe.  "My  con- 
idence  is  unshaken,"  said  she,  as  she  entered  the 
lark  river.  "My  peace  is  inexpressibly  sweet!" 
she  cried,  as  she  waded  through  its  deepest  waters 
xnd  walked  amidst  its  most  turbulent  waves.  And, 
:hen,  smiling  a  glad  adieu  to  things  "temporal," 
5he  disappeared  from  mortal  gaze,  and  became  a 
bright  and  glorious  inhabitant  of  eternal  spheres. 

We  commend  the  character  of  this  noble  lady  to 
the  study  of  women  generally,  and  to  ladies  of 
wealth  particularly.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  her 
biography  is  burdened  with  too  much  repetition  of 


similar  sentiments;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  emi- 
nently a  profitable  book,  and  every  pious  lady 
whose  lot  it  is  to  move  in  wealthy  circles  should 
make  it  her  careful  study.  It  will  forcibly  illus- 
trate to  her  the  truth  which  Jesus  taught  ages 
since — the  impossibility  of  any  compromise  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  the  world  and  a  holy  afltction. 
It  will  impress  her  with  the  superior  grandeur  of 
a  mind  which  fully  yields  itself  to  the  control  of 
divine  love  over  one  which  divides  its  affections, 
and  indulges  unworthy  longings  after  worldly 
amusements  and  after  the  approval  of  the  fash- 
ionable world.  It  will  convince  her  that  an  entire 
abandonment  of  the  world  is  more  profitable,  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  question  of  enjoyment,  than  a 
partial  forsaking  of  it.  It  will  stimulate  her  to  as- 
pire after  the  complete  purification  of  her  afi'ections. 
And  why  should  not  my  lady  readers  culti- 
vate this  lofty  aspiration  after  purity  of  affection  ? 
Assuredly  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  fe- 
male character;  nothing  more  productive  of  bliss; 
nothing  more  elevating  to  the  intellect.  And  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  without  it  no  lady — particu- 
larly no  lady  of  affluence — can  exert  her  full  meas- 
ure of  right  influence  on  society.  Lofty  piety  is 
lovely  and  powerful  every-where — in  every  social 
grade.  But  it  is  much  more  potential  in  high  life, 
because  it  manifests  itself  in  a  wider  sphere.  Piety 
in  a  lowly  woman  is  like  the  modest  violet,  which 
unfolds  its  beauty  and  sheds  its  fragrance  in  some 
mountain  nook.  Few  eyes  behold  it — few  are  de- 
lighted with  its  delicious  odors.  But  piety  in 
high  life  resembles  some  rare  but  beautiful  exotic, 
planted  in  some  public  conservatory  or  garden, 
which  is  thronged  by  the  crowds  of  beauty  and 
fashion  who  seek  their  pleasure  there.  Many  eyes 
look  upon  it,  many  minds  feel  its  power.  Great, 
therefore,  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lady  of  wealth 
for  usefulness,  and  great,  too,  is  her  responsibility. 
By  her  example  she  must  corrupt  or  improve  many 
minds.  Let  her  be  frivolous,  fashionable,  vain, 
worldly,  and  the  contagion  of  her  example  will 
spread  like  the  plague.  She  will  confirm  the  vain 
in  their  vanity;  she  will  corrupt  other  women  who 
move  in  spheres  beneath  her;  she  will  pluck  down 
spiritual  ruin  upon  herself.  But  let  her  resemble 
Lady  Maxwell  in  her  piety,  and  her  life  will  be 
a  constant  rebuke  to  female  folly  in  her  own  sphere, 
a  source  of  attraction  to  those  below  her,  and  a 
diadem  of  beauty  to  herself. 


It  is  a  beautiful  custom  among  the  Jews  of  our 
time,  on  entering  their  cemeteries  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  the  remains  of  a  brother,  and  then  com- 
mitting dust  to  dust,  to  bow  themselves — as  it  is 
said — three  times  toward  the  earth;  then  taking  up 
some  grass  from  the  spot  where  the  grave  is  to  be 
dug,  and  throwing  it  behind  them,  they  repeat  aloud 
together  these  words  of  the  prophet,  "  Your  bones 
shall  flourish  like  an  herb." — Varahles  of  Spring. 
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LAKE  CHATAUQUE.— DELAY. 


LAKE  CHATAUQUE.' 


BT   O.    If.   KBLLOOa,    U.    S. 


My  bark  is  driftiuf?;  whither  shall  I  jjo? 
I'm  loth  to  leave  tliis  sweet  and  limpid  lake, 
Wliose  waters  lip  the  sands,  and  liglitly  throw 
Tlieir  tiny  sparkling  waves  aloft,  and  shake 
From  all  their  silvery  tongues — like  tinkling  bells 
Decoying  poets  to  the  fairy  dells — 
Eolian  music;  tempting  them  to  break 
Allegiance  to  earth,  as  legend  tells. 
And  lulls  to  deepest  sleep,  from  which  they  never 
wake. 

Chatauque !  fairest  brilliant  of  the  earth ! 
Thou  liest  bosomed  'mong  the  swelling  hills, 
"Which  heave  thee  up  in  pride;  they  feel  thy  worth. 
A  quiet,  heav'nly  joy  on  thee  distills; 
No  other  land  can  boast  so  bright  a  gem — 
A  jewel  fit  for  planet's  diadem. 
Earth  feeds  thee  with  a  thousand  hidden  rills; 
Thy  lovely  banks  with  fringing  pines  doth  hem. 
Whose  deep  and  solemn  organ  tones  the  soul's  soul 
thrills. 

Though  on  thy  pleasant  banks  and  crystal  wave 
My  earliest  years  did  smoothly  glide  along, 
New  scenes  must  come,  my  manhood's  strength 

must  brave 
Far  other  dangers  than  to  thee  belong. 
But  if  that  Power  which  to  me  being  gave 
Should  to  a  peaceful  close  my  days  prolong, 
One  gift  from  Heaven  I  humbly  still  would  crave — 
Upon  thy  strand  to  sing  my  latest  song, 
And  seek  beneath  thy  sacred  pines  a  hallowed  grave. 

I  love  to  watch,  while  resting  on  the  oar, 
The  turtle  wandering  far  down  below 
To  seek  her  mate  along  the  sanded  floor; 
While  countless  fishes  shooting  by  do  glow 
Beneath  the  sun,  like  unto  precious  ore. 
Or  bars  of  silver,  as  they  turn  their  sides. 
The  pickerel  from  out  thy  depths  doath  soar; 
Nice  poised,  slow  turns,  on  silken  pivot  rides. 
Or,  like  a  gilded  cloud,  away  he  smoothly  glides. 

An  Indian  maid  in  early  days,  'tis  said. 
Torn  from  her  tribe,  some  stranger  home  to  fill. 
From  her  rude  captor's  stem  embrace  she  fled; 
Her  fleet  foot  bore  her  o'er  a  rugged  hill 
Which  overlooks  thy  banks,  and  swifdy  sped 
Pursuers  after;  peerless  stood  she  there; 
Defied  hei  foes;  then  plunged;  her  bridal  bed 
She  sought  within  these  crystal  depths  so  fair; 
Her  name,  Chatauque,  still  do  thy  sweet  waters  bear. 

Upon  thy  glassy  bosom  gently  rides 

My  boat  along,  moved  on  by  unseen  springs. 

Which,  like  the  current  of  our  lives,  slow  glides 


*  This  beantiful  lake — the  highest  body  of  water  of  its  size 
in  the  world — lies  in  the  connty  of  the  same  name  in  New 
\  ork.  I  am  unaware  that  any  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
depict  any  of  its  thousand  beauties.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  the  Alleghany  river. 


Resistlessly,  and,  while  the  soul  still  clings 
To  some  fond  object,  which  illusive  slides 
From  out  our  grasp,  fades  from  our  longing  eyes. 
Is  there  a  breast  where  lieavenly  peace  resides? 
Full  soon  the  welcomed  guest  takes  wings  and 
flies, 

To  seek  a  holier  rest  than  human  heart  supplies. 
So  silent  moves  my  boat,  I  am  amid 
The  wild  ducks  rocking  on  the  lake's  soft  swell; 
In  quiet  nook  among  the  flags  are  hid, 
Each  speckled  bosom  gently  rose  and  fell; 
With  folded  wing,  and  head  beneath  it  slid, 
That  downy  comfort  seeks  it  knows  so  well. 
Each  brilliant  neck  with  that  bright  luster  shines. 
The  simple  child  can  feel,  but  can  not  tell. 

The  diamond's  brightness  bathing  richest  spoils  of 
mines. 
Full  slow  I  pass  'mong  water-lilies  fair; 
Their  snowy  petals,  now  so  broadly  spread. 
Exhale  rich  odors  on  the  balmy  air. 
By  kindest  earth  and  sweetest  waters  fed; 
The  long  stems  creeping  upward  lightly  bear 
Those  broad  round  floats,  to  which  are  insects  led 
To  breathe  themselves  in  perilous  flight  and  long 
Across  the  lake,  on  fairy  errands  sped: 

I  hear  them  humming  as  they  fly  their  drowsy  song. 
Through  narrow  outlet  now  thy  waters  creep. 
While  o'er  them  knotted  pines  do  darkly  lean. 
How  loving  dost  thou  cling  to  hill-side  steep, 
To  leave  that  smiling  meadow,  clad  in  green ! 
In  graceful  curve  the  crystal  stream  doth  sweep; 
The  rippling  breeze  of  clover  sweetly  smells; 
The  lowing  cattle  and  the  long-fleeced  sheep 
Come  here  to  drink,  and  shake  their  sweet-toned 
bells— 

The  music  haunts  the  ear,  and  long  in  mem'ry 
dwells. 
The  merry  robin  whistles  loud  and  near; 
The  hill-side,  too,  is  musical  with  notes; 
In  his  bold  song  heaven-high,  so  bright  and  clear, 
Its  cousin,  sweeter  far,  the  brown  thrush,  floats, 
Flooding,  like  sunshine,  the  list'ner's  ear. 
And  bathes  the  valley  in  his  melody. 
My  childhood's  home !  to  every  sense  so  dear. 
Thine  evergreens  again  I  hope  to  see. 

And  rove  o'er  laureled  hills  with  footsteps  light  and 
free. 


DELAY. 

Creepixg  snails  have  weakest  force; 
Fly  their  fault,  lest  thou  repent  thee; 
Good  is  best  when  soonest  wrought. 
Lingering  labors  come  to  naught — 
Hoist  up  sail  while  gale  doth  last. 
Tide  and  wind  wait  no  man's  pleasure; 
Seek  not  time,  when  time  is  past. 
Sober  speed  is  wisdom's  leisure; 
After- wit  is  dearly  bought; 
Let  thy  fore-wit  guide  thy  thought. 


SAINT   PATRICK. 
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SAINT  PATRICK. 

Ox  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  Clyde,  not  far 
from  Glasgovr,  in  the  Christian  village  of  Bonavern, 
now  Kilpatrick,  a  little  boy  of  tender  heart,  lively 
tempersCment,  and  indefatigable  activity,  passed  the 
earlier  days  of  his  life.  He  was  born  about  the 
year  372,  of  a  British  family,  and  was  named 
Luccat.  His  father,  Calpurnius,  deacon  of  the 
Church  of  Bonavern,  a  simple-hearted,  pious  man, 
and  his  mother  Conchessa,  sister  to  the  celebrated 
Martin,  Archbishop  of  Tours,  and  a  woman  su- 
perior to  the  majority  of  her  sex,  had  endeavored 
to  instill  into  his  heart  the  doctrines  of  Chris* 
tianity;  but  Luccat  did  not  understand  them.  He 
was  fond  of  pleasure,  and  delighted  to  be  the 
leader  of  his  youthful  companions.  In  the  midst 
of  his  frivolities,  he  committed  a  serious  fault. 

Some  few  years  later,  his  parents  having  quitted 
Scotland,  and  settled  in  Arraorica — Bretagne — a 
terrible  calamity  befell  them.  One  day  as  Luccat 
was  playing  near  the  seashore  with  two  of  his 
sisters,  some  Irish  pirates  commanded  by  O'Neal, 
carried  them  all  three  off  to  their  boats,  and  sold 
them  in  Ireland  to  the  petty  chieftain  of  some 
Pagan  clan.  Luccat  was  sent  into  the  fields  to 
feed  swine.  It  was  while  alone  in  these  solitary 
pastures,  without  priest  and  without  temple,  that 
the  young  slave  called  to  mind  the  divine  lessons 
which  his  pious  mother  had  so  often  read  to  him. 
The  fault  which  he  had  committed  pressed  heavily 
night  and  day  upon  his  soul;  he  groaned  in  heart, 
and  wept.  He  turned  repenting  toward  that  meek 
Savior,  of  whom  Conchessa  had  so  often  spoken; 
he  fell  on  his  knees  in  that  heathen  land,  and  he 
imagined  he  felt  the  anns  of  a  father  uplifting  the 
prodigal  son.  Luccat  was  then  born  from  on  high, 
but  by  an  agent  so  spiritual,  so  internal,  that  he 
knew  not  "whence  it  came  or  whither  it  went." 
The  Gospel  was  written  with  the  finger  of  God 
on  the  tablets  of  his  heart.  "I  was  sixteen  years 
old,"  said  he,  "and  knew  not  the  true  God;  but  in 
that  strange  land  the  Lord  opened  my  unbelieving 
eyes,  and  although  late,  I  called  my  sins  to  mind, 
and  was  converted  with  my  whole  heart  to  the 
Lord  my  God,  who  regarded  my  low  estate,  had 
pity  on  my  youth  and  ignorance,  and  consoled  me 
as  a  father  consoles  his  children." 

Such  words  as  these  from  the  lips  of  a  swineherd 
in  the  green  pastures  of  Ireland,  set  clearly  before 
us  the  Christianity  which  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
ceuturies  converted  many  souls  in  the  British  isles. 
In  after  years,  Rome  established  the  dominion  of 
the  priest  and  salvation  by  forms,  independently  of 
the  dispositions  of  the  heart;  but  the  primitive  re- 
ligion of  these  celebrated  islands  was  that  living 
Christianity,  whose  substance  is  the  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  whose  power  is  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  herdsman  from  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
was  then  undergoing  those  experiences  which  so 
many  evangelical  Christians  in  those  countries  have 
subsequently  undergone.  "The  love  of  God  in- 
creased more  and  more  in  me,"  said  he,  "with  faith 


and  the  fear  of  his  name.  The  Spirit  urged  me  to 
such  a  degree,  that  I  poured  forth  as  many  as  a 
hundred  prayers  in  one  day.  And  even  during 
the  night,  in  the  forests  and  on  the  mountains 
where  I  kept  my  flock,  the  rain,  and  snow,  and 
frost,  and  sufferings  which  I  endured,  excited  me 
to  seek  after  God.  At  that  time  I  felt  not  the  in- 
difference which  now  I  feel:  the  Spirit  fermented 
in  my  heart."  Evangelical  faith  even  then  existed 
in  the  British  Islands  in  the  person  of  this  slave, 
and  of  some  few  Christians  born  again,  like  him, 
from  on  high. 

Twice  a  captive  and  twice  rescued,  Luccat,  after 
returning  to  his  family,  felt  an  irresistible  appeal 
to  his  heart.  It  was  his  duty  to  carry  the  Gos- 
pel to  those  Irish  Pagans  among  whom  he  had 
found  Jesus  Christ.  His  parents  and  his  friends 
endeavored  in  vain  to  detain  him;  the  same  ardent 
desire  pursued  him  in  his  dreams.  During  the 
silent  watches  of  the  night  he  fancied  he  heard 
voices  calling  to  him  from  the  dark  forests  of  Erin, 
"Come,  holy  child,  and  walk  once  more  among 
us."  He  awoke  in  tears,  his  heart  filled  with  the 
keenest  emotion.  He  tore  himself  from  the  arms 
of  his  parents,  and  rushed  forth — not  as  heretofore 
with  his  playfellows,  when  he  would  climb  the 
summit  of  some  lofty  hill — ^but  with  a  heart  full  of 
charity  in  Christ.  He  departed;  "It  was  not  done 
of  my  own  strength,"  said  he;  "it  was  God  who 
overcame  all." 

Luccat,  afterward  known  as  St.  Patrick,  and  to 
which  name,  as  to  that  of  St.  Peter  and  other  serv- 
ants of  God,  many  superstitions  have  been  attached, 
returned  to  Ireland,  but  without  visiting  Rome,  as 
a  historian  of  the  twelfth  century  has  asserted. 
Ever  active,  prompt,  and  ingenuous,  he  collected 
the  Pagan  tribes  in  the  fields  by  beat  of  drum, 
and  then  narrated  to  them  in  their  own  tongue  the 
history  of  the  Son  of  God.  Erelong  his  simple 
recitals  exercised  a  divine  power  over  their  rude 
hearts,  and  many  souls  were  converted,  not  by 
external  sacraments  or  by  the  worship  of  images, 
but  by  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  God.  The 
son  of  a  chieftain,  whom  Patrick  calls  Benignus, 
learned  from  him  to  proclaim  the  Gospel,  and  was 
destined  to  succeed  him.  The  court  bard,  Dubrach 
M'Valubair,  no  longer  sang  Druidical  hymns,  but 
canticles  addressed  to  Jesus  Christ.  Patrick  was 
not  entirely  free  from  the  errors  of  the  time;  per- 
haps he  believed  in  pious  miracles;  but  generally 
speaking  wc  meet  with  nothing  but  the  Gospel 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  British  Church.  The 
time  no  doubt  will  come  when  Ireland  will  again 
feel  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  had  once 
converted  it  by  the  ministrations  of  a  Scotchman. — 
D'Aubigne. 


No  earthly  possessions  or  mental  endowments 
can  supply  the  place  of  religion,  because  that 
alone  brings  salvation. 
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NUMBER   III. 

HA0LE7  PARK— THE  SABBATH  EXCURSION. 

"Or  sit  beneath  tlio  shade 
or  solemn  oaks,  titat  tafl  the  swelling  mounts, 
Thrown  graceful  round  by  Nature's  careless  hand, 
And  pensive  listen  to  the  various  voice 
Of  rural  peace." 

Ix  one  of  the  letters  of  the  late  poet  Shenstone, 
publislied  pince  his  death,  there  is  a  beautiful  sen- 
timent which  I  have  often  admired.  It  is  to  this 
eflFect:  "I  never  cast  my  eyes  over  a  spacious  map, 
but  I  fancy  that  in  such  and  such  a  country  there 
are  many  amiable  persons  whom  I  should  like  to 
know.  But  I  sigh  to  think  I  never  shall."  This 
sentiment,  so  highly  characteristic  of  the  amiable 
poet  of  the  Leasowes,  presents  a  striking  contrast 
■with  the  sullen  misanthropy  of  the  noble  bard  of 
Newstead,  when  he  gave  expression  to  the  follow- 
ing stanza: 

"With  thee,  my  bark,  I'll  swiftly  go 
Athwart  the  foaming  brine; 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  to, 
So  not  again  to  mine." 

The  same  sentiment — I  mean  that  of  Shenstone — 
as  far  as  places  are  concerned,  has  often  been  pro- 
duced in  my  own  mind  while  looking  over  a  map 
of  the  continent  of  Europe.  On  such  occasions 
ray  eye  has  ranged  over  places  celebrated  for  their 
beauty  of  situation  or  famous  as  the  scenes  of  the 
most  stirring  events.  Then  a  sigh  has  involuntarily 
burst  from  my  bosom,  from  the  conviction  of  the  ut- 
ter impossibility  of  my  ever  visiting  such  interesting 
localities.  The  extensive  vineyards  of  the  "sweet 
south;"  the  beautiful  Rhine,  bending  its  devious 
course  through  the  rich  and  fertile  country  of  Ger- 
many; the  spacious  lake  of  Como,  in  Italy,  whose 
banks  are  adorned  with  vines  and  almond-trees; 
the  Alpine  mountains,  whose  lofty  summits  are 
covered  with  eternal  snow;  and  Rome,  once  the 
queen  of  cities,  with  its  mutilated  statues  and 
crumbling  palaces,  beautiful  even  in  ruin,  and 
which  are  still  contemplated  with  feelings  of  rev- 
erence. These  are  some  of  the  objects  which  have 
frequently  warmed  my  imagination,  but  which,  in 
reality,  I  never  expect  to  behold. 

There  are  attractions,  too,  in  Cincinnati,  that  fair 
city  of  the  west,  which  sits,  like  a  gorgeously 
arrayed  queen,  amidst  the  loveliest  of  nature's 
works,  smiling  over  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  Alas  I 
it  is  separated  from  me  by  thousands  of  miles. 
There  also  are  friends — kind,  amiable,  and  pious — 
whom  I  should  dearly  like  to  see;  but  "I  sigh  to 
think  I  never  shall." 

There  are,  however,  "in  my  own,  my  native 
land"  many  pleasing  localities,  which  develop 
some  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  European 


scenery.  Tlie  lover  of  nature  may  loiter  with  en- 
thusiasm among  tlie  rugged  mountains  and  the 
classic  lakes  of  CuniVx-'rland  and  Westmoreland. 
On  the  crest  of  Cornwall  he  may  gaze  witli  wonder 
on  the  beetling  cliffs  and  sterile  rocks,  lashed  by 
the  foaming  billows  of  the  Atlantic.  And  what 
spot,  witliin  the  compass  of  the  sea-girt  isle,  can 
compare  with  tho  picturesque  beauty  and  variety 
of  landscaj>e  of  the  county  of  Kent!  Its  undula- 
ting surface  of  hill  and  dale;  the  silver  Medway, 
softly  meandering  through  Ctlds  bespangled  with 
flowers;  dark,  hanging  woods,  parks  stocked  with 
deer;  and,  above  all,  its  innumerable  hop  gardens, 
vieing  with  the  vineyards  of  Italy  and  France! 
The  country  also  abounds  with  maseive  and  splen- 
did ruins,  which  can  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention 
and  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  the  antiquary  and 
the  historian.  Baronial  edifices,  still  in  preserva- 
tion; dismantled  castles  frowning  from  their  ele- 
vated sites  on  the  vales  below;  ruined  abbeys,  cov- 
ered with  ivy,  smiling  in  their  native  glens — these 
are  objects,  the  sight  of  which  lias  not  only  created 
in  my  mind  emotions  of  delight,  but  the  recollec- 
tion of  which  has  stamped  an  indelible  impression 
on  my  heart. 

Many  of  these  places  I  have  already  described 
in  the  pages  of  the  "Youth's  Instructor."  I  will 
now  attempt  a  brief  description  of  Hagley  Park, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Lyttleton,  beautifully  situated  in 
the  county  of  "Worcester,  and  about  eleven  miles 
from  the  town  of  Birmingham.  Mr.  Wesley  vis- 
ited this  interesting  place  in  the  year  1782.  In  his 
Journal,  dated  September  13th,  he  says,  "I  spent 
an  hour  in  Hagley  Park;  I  suppose  inferior  to  few, 
if  any,  in  England.  But  we  were  straitened  for 
time.  To  take  a  proper  view  of  it  would  require 
four  or  five  hours." 

Many  of  the  classic  embellishments  and  rural 
decorations  of  this  delightful  estate  were  added 
by  the  celebrated  poet,  George  Lord  Lyttleton,  who 
died  at  Hagley  in  the  year  1773.  This  nobleman 
possessed  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  a  refined  taste, 
and  a  correct  judgment.  His  Monody  on  the  death 
of  his  amiable  wife,  who  departed  this  life  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  her  age,  will  be  read  as  long 
as  a  taste  for  lyrical  poetry  exists.  The  following 
short  extract  will  excite  a  mournful  interest: 

"O,  shades  of  Hagley!  where  is  now  your  boast? 

Your  bright  inhabitant  is  lost! 
•  «••«• 

Sweet  babes!  who,  like  the  little  playful  fawns, 
Were  wont  to  trip  along  these  verdant  lawns, 

By  your  delighted  mother's  side, 

Who  now  your  infant  steps  shall  guide? 
Ah,  wbere  is  now  the  hand,  whose  tender  care 
To  every  virtue  would  have  form'd  yonr  yonth, 
And  strew'd  with  flowers  the  thorny  ways  of  tmth? 
O,  loss  beyond  compare! 

O,  wretched  father!  left  alone 
To  weep  their  dire  misfortune,  and  his  own! 
How  shall  thy  weaken'd  mind,  oppress'd  with  woe, 

And  drooping  o'er  thy  Lucy's  grave, 
Perform  the  duties  that  you  doubly  owe? 

Now  she,  alas!  has  gone, 
From  folly  and  from  vice  their  helpless  age  to  save. 
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Yet,  O  my  sonl!  thy  rising  morniurs  stay, 
Nor  dare  th'  all-wise  Disposer  to  arraign. 

Or  against  his  supreme  decree. 

With  impious  grief,  complain. 
That  all  thy  full-blown  joys  at  once  should  fade, 
Was  his  most  righteous  will — and  be  that  will  obey'd." 

Pope,  Shenstone,  and  Thomson,  who  appear  to 
have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  his  lordship, 
spent  many  hours  of  tranquillity  amidst  the  scenery 
of  this  earthly  paradise.  The  latter  poet,  in  his 
"Seasons,"  has  the  following  allusion  to  Hagley: 

"Courting  the  Muse,  through  Hagley  Park  thou  stray'st. 
Thy  British  Tempe!     There  along  the  dales. 
With  woods  o'erhung,  and  shagg'd  with  mossy  rocks, 
Whence  on  each  hand  the  gushing  waters  play. 
And  down  the  rough  cascade  white  dashing  fall, 
Or  gleam  in  lengthen'd  vista  through  the  trees. 
You  silent  steal." 

The  "  mossy  rocks  "  and  "  gushing  waters  "  which 
the  peet  here  celebrates  should  be  seen  in  order  to 
be  properly  admired.  There  are  also  several  seats, 
and  ornamented  urns,  inscribed  to  various  poets 
who  had  visited  Hagley.  One  of  them,  on  the 
brow  of  a  little  hill,  is  dedicated  to  the  author 
of  the  preceding  lines.  Another,  situated  on  a 
slight  eminence,  at  the  extremity  of  a  wood,  from 
which  the  eye  ranges  over  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
is  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Pope,  bearing  the 
following  lines: 

"Here  Pope  has  rested,  sacred  be  the  shade; 
Here  hang  your  garlands,  exeiy  sylvan  maid; 
Here  sport,  ye  Muses,  and  this  favorite  grove, 
Henceforth,  beyond  your  own  Parnassian  love." 

But  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  numerous  attractions  of  this  lovely  Arcadia. 
Within  this  limited  space  the  thousandth  part  can 
not  be  brought  within  the  range  of  the  reader's 
vision. 

Hagley  Park  is  associated  with  some  of  my 
earliest  recollections.  I  have  passed  many  hours 
of  contemplation  and  enjoyment  among  its  romantic 
walks.  In  this  charming  Elysium — this  British 
Tempe — my  infant  mind  was  first  inspired  with 
a  taste  for  sylvan  beauty.  And  often,  while  seated 
on  some  mossy  bank,  gazing  on  the  rich  and  varied 
landscape,  I  have  repeated  the  well-known  lines  of 
Milton: 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  Good,"  etc. 

The  fame  of  Hagley  Park  has  rendered  it  a  fa- 
vorite resort  for  parties  of  pleasure  from  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  in  open  defiance  of  the  divine 
injunction,  "Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep 
it  holy."  I  remember  an  affecting  instance  of  this, 
which  occurred  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  little 

boy.     Lucy was  a  native  of  Birmingham,  and 

at  the  time  when  I  first  saw  her  was  a  teacher  in 
one  of  the  Sunday  schools  in  that  town.  Her  per- 
sonal appearance  was  peculiarly  engaging;  but 
what  was  far  more  important,  her  moral  character 

was  unblemished.    "William was  a  teacher  in 

the  same  school.  Many  considerations  tended  to 
foster  a  friendship  between  them,  whicli  at  length 


ripened  into  a  mutual  and  ardent  attachment.  He 
resided  within  a  few  doors  of  Lucy;  he  was  about 
the  same  age,  and  in  his  worldly  circumstances 
her  equal.  He  was  also  reputed  to  be  pious.  Noth- 
ing, therefore,  appeared  to  present  an  obstacle  to 
their  union,  which  was  expected  to  take  place  at 
no  distant  day.  Before  that  day  arrived,  however, 
an  event  occurred  which  blighted  their  hopes,  and 
dashed  aside  the  cup  of  their  anticipated  happi- 
ness. Several  young  persons  dwelling  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  desirous  to  form  a  party  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  Hagley.  Tlie  day  fixed  for  the 
excursion  was  the  following  Sabbath.  William  at 
once  acceded  to  the  proposal.  Lucy  hesitated;  but, 
by  the  importunity  of  her  lover,  she  was  induced 
to  yield  an  unwilling  compliance. 

The  morning  dawned  in  splendor,  and  the  heav- 
ens were  bright  and  cloudless,  when,  at  an  early 
hour,  they  left  the  town.  As  the  vehicle  whirled 
rapidly  along  the  turnpike-road,  every  thing  seemed 
to  smile  upon  the  delighted  travelers.  But  there 
was  one  heart  in  that  apparently  happy  group 
which  was  sad — one  heart  which  beat  with  trem- 
bling anxiety.  That  heart  was  Lucy's.  Knowing 
that  she  was  acting  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  her 
heavenly  Father,  and,  indeed,  to  the  convictions  of 
her  own  mind,  she  was  restless  and  uneasy. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  them  in  their 
rambles  through  the  Park,  or  to  describe  the  high 
gratification  they  experienced  while  gazing  on  the 
picturesque  beauties  and  classic  embellishments 
of  this  exquisitely  fine  estate.  After  Avandering 
for  several  hours,  they  returned  to  the  Lyltleton's 
Arms,  a  respectable  inn,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Park,  and  where  they  had  already  left  their  con- 
veyance. Here  they  continued  till  the  sun,  gilding 
the  summits  of  tlie  Clent  hills  with  his  setting 
beams,  warned  them  that  it  was  time  to  return 
home.  Lucy,  who  had  been  in  an  unusually  pen- 
sive mood  during  the  whole  day,  now  trembled 
with  emotion,  when,  on  taking  her  seat  in  the  car- 
riage, she  found  that  the  young  men,  including 
William  himself,  were  partially  intoxicated,  owing 
to  the  wine  which  they  had  drank.  Fearful  fore- 
bodings took  possession  of  her  mind,  and  slie  be- 
came more  and  more  apprehensive  that  some  acci- 
dent would  befall  them  before  reacliing  Birmingham. 

There  is  a  small  public  house,  wliicli  stands  on 
the  roadside,  about  half  way  between  Hagley  and 
Birmingham.  On  their  arrival  at  this  part  of  their 
journey,  the  young  men  aliglited  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  fresh  supply  of  liquor.  Fearing  tliat  they 
would  now  be  in  an  unfit  stale  for  driving  with 
safety,  Lucy  stealthily  left  the  vehicle,  and  re- 
solved to  walk  the  remainder  of  the  way.  She 
had  scarcely  proceeded  more  than  a  mile  wlien  the 
sky  became  intensely  dark.  Presently  a  flash  of 
lightning,  followed  by  a  most  deafening  peal  of 
thunder,  caused  her  heart  to  beat  with  frightful 
vibrations.  The  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and 
being  unprepared  for  sucli  a  tempest,  she  was 
quickly  drenched  by  the  driving  showers.     Ever 
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and  anon  she  paused  to  take  breath.  When  she 
carne  within  a  mile  of  the  town  the  carriage  passed 
her.  But  tlie  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  any 
of  the  party  noticing  her.  At  length  she  reached 
her  father's  house,  in  a  wretched  condition,  or,  as 
was  remarked  at  the  time,  "more  dead  than  alive," 
She  was  immediately  conveyed  to  her  chamber, 
and  in  the  morning  was  in  a  high  fever.  Medical 
aid  was  promptly  procured.  But  Uie  malady  con- 
tinued to  trather  strength  over  her  sinking  frame. 
The  tide  of  life  was  gradually  ebbing  away;  and 
in  three  days  the  loved  and  accomplished  Lucy 
was  a  corpse. 
»  »  *  «  « 

And  what  became  of  William?  Alas!  the  Sab- 
bath excursion,  which  was  the  primary  cause  of 
his  betrothed's  death,  proved  to  him  the  first  step 
to  a  life  of  intemperance  and  infamy.  A  relish  for 
similar  enjoyments  had  been  created  in  his  mind, 
and  his  future  Sabbaths  were  spent  in  idleness  and 
dissipation.  He  associated  with  the  dissolute  and 
the  profane.  He  neglected  his  business,  encoun- 
tered the  nipping  blasts  of  poverty,  and  eventually, 
being  too  idle  to  work  for  a  subsistence,  became  a 
companion  of  thieves.  The  latest  tidings  I  heard 
of  him  were,  that,  being  detected,  with  several 
others,  in  house-breaking,  he  was  brought  to  trial 
at  the  Warwick  Assizes,  fully  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  life.  He  declared,  after 
sentence  was  pronounced  upon  him,  that  Sabbath- 
breaking  had  paved  his  way  to  ruin  ! 

Xor  is  this  a  solitary  instance  of  the  fearful  ef- 
fects of  breaking  the  Sabbath.  Examples  almost 
innumerable  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  most 
daring  delinquents,  the  most  inveterate  malefactors, 
have  traced  their  progress  in  vice  to  the  same  de- 
moralizing practice.  Had  the  dismal  walls  of  the 
condemned  cell  in  Xewgate  the  power  of  utterance, 
•what  horrifying  secrets  they  would  disclose !  WTiat 
heart-rending  tales  they  would  publish  of  the  thou- 
sands of  unhappy  victims  whom  they  have  held  in 
"durance  vile,"  whose  history  in  crime  had  its  be- 
ginning in  the  violation  of  the  Lord's  day!  And 
while  passing  through  the  suburbs  of  London  on  a 
Sunday,  who  has  not  been  struck  by  the  painful 
sight  of  thousands  of  its  teeming  population  crowd- 
ing into  the  palace-like  taverns  and  fashionable 
tea  gardens,  so  called,  to  spend  the  hours  of  this 
sacred  day  ?  What  Christian,  professing  the  slight- 
est claim  to  piety,  or  a  becoming  regard  for  the 
honor  of  Jehovah,  would  not  blush  over  scenes  so 
sickening  and  so  revolting! 

Let  the  young  be  on  their  guard.  *'Come  out 
from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the 
Lord;  and  I  will  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty." 


REMINISCENCE  OP  A  SCHOOL-GIRL, 
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The  spiritual  life  of  a  Christian  can  only  be 
maintained  in  its  vigor  by  a  ceaseless  emanation 
from  Jesus  Christ. 


Those  school  girl  days !  how  fraught  with  inter- 
est! how  we  love  to  live  them  over  again,  to  linger 
at  each  familiar  haunt,  and  meet  again  those  dear, 
happy  faces  that  we  once  loved  so  well ! 

To-day  my  mind  has  been  away  to  that  time 
when  I  first  left  my  happy  home  to  spend  a  few 
months  at  the  seminary  of  G.  I  believe  I  loved  all 
the  dear  ones  there;  but  I  had  my  preferences — as 
what  school  girl  has  not?  There  were  five  girls  of 
us  that  seemed  just  suited  in  disposition  to  enjoy 
each  other's  society.  We  were  all  distinguished 
for  love  of  fun  and  mirthfulness.  Soon  we  formed 
a  society,  not  unlike  one  of  which  Grace  Green- 
wood makes  mention,  called  "The  society  of  four." 
Ours  consisted  of  one  more,  and  we  christteed  it 
"The  society  of  loving  hearts."  We  met  every 
Saturday  evening  about  twilight,  and  lingered  as 
long  as  we  chose,  which  was  usually  till  very  late. 
We  were  to  have  no  secrets,  to  divulge  no  news  of 
an  interesting  nature  elsewhere,  and,  in  fine,  were 
to  devote  ourselves  entirely  to  that  society. 

Our  president  was  Carrie  Melville.  We  thought 
her  beautiful;  and  so  she  was,  if  a  perfect  regular- 
i'y  of  features,  light  complexion,  eyes  of  "heavenly 
blue,"  pearly  teeth,  finely  intellectual  brow,  and 
auburn  ringlets,  could  make  one  beautiful.  Her 
heart,  too,  was  not  less  lovely  than  her  countenance. 
She  was  exceedingly  mirthful  and  kind.  "To 
know  her  was  to  love  her;"  but  few  did  know  her, 
however;  for  hers  was  a  mind  that  kept  all  its 
deep,  hidden  mysteries  safe  within  itself;  she 
scorned  to  let  the  world  know  the  deep  feelings 
and  soul-stirring  affections  that  lay  under  tha' 
calm  exterior.  She  was  proud  and  wealthy;  but 
here  was  not  the  pride  of  a  mean  spirit.  Her  loves 
were  alike  for  the  rich  and  poor,  if  worthy.  Every 
secret  of  her  heart  was  open  to  us.  She  it  was 
who  brought  in  the  "nice  bits"  of  scandal,  gar- 
nished by  her  brilliant  wit.  We  all  acknowledged 
her  as  our  leading-spirit. 

One  Saturday  evening  she  announced  that  she 
should  not  be  with  us  at  our  next  meeting,  as  she 
had  received  a  pressing  invitation  to  spend  a  fort- 
night with  an  aunt  at  Glendale.  We  felt  sad;  for 
never  before  had  she  been  absent  from  our  little 
circle.  The  next  Saturday  evening  we  met  as 
usual,  but  concluded  to  adjourn  "the  business** 
till  Carrie  returned,  as  each  of  us  had  quite  a  little 
store  of  "highly  amusing  information,"  but  felt 
we  could  not  enjoy  it  without  her. 

She  was  to  come  the  next  Saturday.  We  met 
earlier  than  usual  that  night;  but  it  was  nearly 
nine  o'clock,  and  Carrie  had  not  yet  arrived.  What 
could  be  the  reason  ?  We  began  to  fear  that  all  was 
not  right,  when  the  door  gently  opened,  and  our 
loved  one  entered.  She  was  welcomed — with  quite 
a  clamor,  I  must  confess — by  all  our  little  circle. 

Soon  we  were  calm  again,  and  j>erceived,  with 
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urprise,  that  our  friend  was  not  as  gay  as  usual. 
)he  did  not  seem  sad,  but  a  serene  expression  sat 
ipon  her  lovely  countenance;  she  smiled  as  fondly 
ipon  us,  but,  0,  we  felt  that  she  was  changed, 
low  we  scarcely  could  tell. 

At  last  Aletta  Asdale  broke  out  with,  "  0,  Carrie 
delville,  you  never  have  had  a  secret  from  this 
ociety,  and  can  you  not  now  trust  us?  You  are 
hanged;  we  know  it — we  feel  it;  and  the  change 
rises,  I  doubt  not,  from  an  affaire  du  cceur.  Come, 
onfess;  isn't  it  so?" 

Carrie  replied:  "You  are  right,  Lettie,  in  sup- 
(osing  me  changed,  and  you  may  think  it  for  the 
rorse;  but,  believe  me,  I  am  happier  than  before, 
,nd  think  I  love  you  all  better;  and  I  will  not 
low  conceal  any  thing  from  you.  But  sit  down; 
or  it  is  a  long  story,  and  I  will  tell  you  all — all 
hat  has  happened  since  last  I  met  with  you. 

"Aletta  is  half  right  in  supposing  it  to  be  an 
affaire  du  ccBur'  that  has  changed  me.  You  are  all 
ware  that  for  a  long  time  past  Henry  Loraine  and 
Caroline  Melville  have  not  been  entirely  indiiferent 
0  each  other.  You  know  also  that  he  is  a  member 
f  a  distant  college.  Judge  of  my  surprise,  then, 
n  receiving  a  call  from  him  on  the  second  day  of 
ay  stay  with  my  aunt. 

"He  informed  me  that  his  parents  had  lately 
emoved  to  Glendale,  and  that  he  was  spending 
lis  summer  vacation  with  them.  Not  a  day  passed 
luring  the  week  but  I  saw  him;  and  on  Saturday 
vening,  as  we  were  sitting  under  the  old  elm,  near 
.  beautiful  lake,  adjoining  my  aunt's  cottage,  he 
old  me  all  his  heart,  girls,  all  his  love,  and  I 
>romised  to  be  his,  his  forever.  0,  how  happy 
v&s  I  that  night !  Never  had  the  moon  shone  so 
•rightly — never  had  the  country  looked  so  lovely. 

"My  dreams  were  pleasant  that  night,  and  the 
lext  morning  I  awoke  with  a  new  feeling  of  deep, 
aim  joy  at  my  heart.  Almost  mechanically  I 
Iressed  for  meeting,  and  walked  beside  my  aunt. 
Aj  heart  was  full  of  Harry.  I  knew  I  should  see 
lim  there.  It  was  a  Methodist  meeting.  I  never 
)efore  had  attended  such  a  meeting.  At  first  I  was 
Lttracted  by  the  novel  style  of  the  preacher.  He 
ipoke  extemporaneously,  without  a  single  note.  I 
ras  astonished.  But  soon  I  saw  Harry,  and  all 
houghts  of  the  preacher  or  his  sermon  were  ban- 
shed  from  my  mind.  I  noticed,  however,  that 
larry  was  very  attentive. 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  stopped  at  home,  but  went  in 
he  evening,  as  I  was  anxious  to  know  how  they 
onducted  their  social  meetings.  I  liked  it  better 
han  I  expected.  Toward  the  close  of  the  meeting 
in  invitation  was  given  for  all  who  felt  the  need  of 
L  Savior  to  come  forward  to  the  altar,  and  the  chil- 
Iren  of  God  would  pray  for  them.  Several  went, 
ind  among  them  was  Henry.  I  was  surprised — 
nortified.  I  thought  him  as  light-hearted  and  gay 
IS  myself.  Could  it  be  possible  that  he  believed  in 
:heir  strange  doctrines?  0,  how  had  I  been  de- 
;eived !  Why  had  he  not  told  me  this  before  those 
cows  had  been  uttered? 


"My  brain  whirled.  I  could  not  endure  it.  I 
arose  and  left  the  church.  That  night  I  slept  but 
little.  In  the  morning  I  was  determined.  I  could 
not  be  the  wife  of  a  man  whom  the  world  would 
stigmatize  with  the  name  of  Methodist.  I  wrote 
him  a  cold,  bitter  note,  but  did  not  send  it.  I  felt 
that  I  must  see  him  once  more.  That  evening  he 
came  as  usual.  I  met  him  proudly,  scornfully. 
He  seemed  hurt  at  first,  but  soon  he  said,  '  I  ought 
to  have  foreseen  this.  Miss  Melville.  I  ought  to 
have  known  that  I  could  no  longer  be  to  you  what 
I  have  been,  even  for  so  short  a  time.' 

"'Surely  you  ought,'  was  my  bitter  reply.  *If 
you  have  for  a  moment  thought  that  Caroline  Mel- 
ville ever  could  wed  a  Methodist,  you  have  been 
mistaken  in  her.  "What  would  her  friends  think  of 
her  ?  What  would  she  think  of  herself?  No,  Henry 
Loraine,  I  tell  you  plainly,  you  must  either  re- 
nounce forever  these  new  notions,  or  you  must 
renounce  me.* 

"He  looked — 0,  how  sadly  he  looked  at  me,  as  he 
replied  calmly, '  Came  Melville,  Heaven  only  knows 
how  sincerely  I  have  loved  you,  and  nothing  would 
I  not  have  done  to  have  made  me  worthy  of  your 
love.  But,  Carrie,  much  as  I  love  you,  I  love  my 
heavenly  Father  more.  He  has  prior  claims  on  my 
affections — claims  which  have  been  neglected  too 
long.  I  can  never  renounce  my  religion.  0,  Car- 
rie— I  must  still  call  you  Carrie — could  I  but  per- 
suade you  to  seek  the  Savior  my  cup  of  happiness 
would,  indeed,  be  full.' 

"He  paused.  My  pride  held  out  no  longer.  I 
sobbed  like  an  infant;  but  by  a  mighty  effort  I  suc- 
ceeded in  pressing  down  my  feelings  enough  to 
speak  calmly.  I  then  said  to  him,  'Harry,  forgive 
me  for  speaking  so  harshly;  but  still  I  feel  that 
under  the  circumstances  I  can  not  wed  you.  We 
should  be  at  variance  on  the  most  important  point, 
and,  I  think  you  will  allow,  could  not  be  happy.' 

"  'But,  Carrie,'  said  he,  'before  we  part,  do  prom" 
ise  me  one  thing,  will  you  ?' 

"  'I  will  promise  any  thing  in  my  power  to  per- 
form,' I  replied. 

"'It  is  in  your  power,  and,  indeed,  it  gives  me 
great  joy  to  know  that  it  will  be  done.  It  is  this, 
that,  while  you  stop  in  Glendale,  you  will  continue 
to  attend  those  meetings  that  are  almost  hateful  to 
you,  and  that  daily  you  will  pray  to  be  led  aright. 
Will  you  not  promise  it  ?' 

"Hesitatingly  yet  firmly  I  promised. 

" '  A  thousand  thanks,  Carrie,  for  that  promise; 
and  I  am  sure  that,  should  you  be  convinced  that 
this  is  true  religion,  you  would  seek  it.  Is  it  not 
so,  Carrie?' 

"  'It  is,  indeed,'  I  replied;  'but  the  trouble  is,  I 
shall  not  be  convinced.' 

"He  smiled,  and  soon  after  took  his  leave.  The 
next  morning  he  left  Glendale.  How  lonely  the 
day  seemed !  At  times  I  almost  felt  sorry  for  the 
step  I  had  taken. 

"When  evening  came  I  remembered  my  promise 
that  I  would  attend  the  meeting.      I  was  very 
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attentive  to  what  was  said;  for  I  felt  half  inclined 

to  believe  that  after  all  there  might  be  something 

more  than  mere  excitement  in  the  deep  feeling  that 

pervaded  the  congregation.     Tlie  first  part  of  the 

evening   the  minister   occupied   in   expounding  a 

portion  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  St.  John.     I 

had  often  read  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Savior,  but, 

0,  how  carelessly !     How  clear  was  the  elucidation 

that  night!     ^NTever  can  I  forget  it.     Afterward  he 

explained  so  clearly  the  state  of  a  sinner,  that  for 

the  first  time,  girls — believe  me  it  was  the  first 

time — I  felt  that  I  was  a  sinner.     Then  he  told  us 

that  all  sinners  were  crucifying  their  Lord  again. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  I,  who  had  so  often  blamed 

the  cruel,  wicked  Jews  for  crucifying  their  Savior, 

was  doing  the  same  thing?     Girls,  I  never  suffered 

so  much  misery  in  my  life  as  at  that  moment.     Soon 

the  good  people  began  to  speak  of  the  goodness  of 

God,  of  his  mercy,  and  how  willing  he  was  to  save 

poor  sinners.     One  young  lady  who   had  lately 

found   pardon  in  Christ  gave  her  experience.     It 

was  not  wholly  unlike  mine.    I  was  impressed  by 

it,  and  after  all  the  others  had  ceased,  I  got  up  and 

told  them  just  how  I  felt  when  I  entered  the  room, 

and  how  I  felt  then,  and  begged  them  to  pray  for 

me.     Then  the  minister  invited — as  at  the  meeting 

when  I  felt  so   angry  with  Henry — all  who  felt 

their  need  of  a  Savior  to  come  to  the  altar,  and 

they  would  pray  for  them.     There  were  many,  very 

many  went,  and  myself  among  the  number.     0, 

girls,  you  have  no  idea  of  the  earnestness  with 

which  they  prayed  for  all,  and  especially  for  me; 

and  I  prayed  for  myself.     Before  I  arose  from  my 

knees  I  felt  a  sweet  joy  in  my  heart.     From  that 

moment  I  was,  as  you  well  expressed  it  when  I 

entered  this  room,  changed.     But,  girls,  you  will 

not  love  me  less,  will  you,  because  I  love  Christ?" 

"No,  indeed!"  we  all  replied.     "But  will  you, 

can  you  love  us  as  you  used  to  do?" 

"Indeed,  I  can,  and  do,  even  better  than  ever 
before.  But  I  want  you  all  to  love  Christ.  Will 
you  not  love  and  obey  him?  Say,  girls,  will  you 
not  all  pledge  to-night  to  seek  that  which  will 
make  you  so  much  happier  ?" 

"We  all  pledged  ourselves;  for  we  could  not  resist 
the  appeal  of  one  we  loved  so  well.  That  night  be- 
fore we  separated  we  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and 
all  prayed  to  be  led  aright.  That  night  my  room- 
mate— Aletta — and  I  slept  but  little.  The  next  even- 
ing we  went  in  company  to  a  prayer  meeting,  and  be- 
fore we  met  again  we  were  all  the  children  of  Christ. 
Our  societies  still  met  on  Saturday  evenings,  and 
Carrie  was  still  our  president;  but,  0,  how  dififer- 
ently  was  our  time  spent!  At  the  close  of  the 
term  we  all  left  that  seminary,  and  our  journey  in 
life  has  been  very  different,  yet  we  have  never  lost 
sight  of  any  of  our  dear  society.  Carrie  Melville 
is  now  Carrie  Loraine,  the  joyful  helpmeet  of  a 
Methodist  minister;  Aletta  Asdale  is  the  afiianced 
bride  of  a  good  Congregational  minister  in  C;  Ad- 
die  Alton  the  wife  of  a  pious  merchant;  Nellie 
Alton  is  a  missionary  to  foreign  lands;  and  Alice 


Carell,  the  youngest  of  the  number,  is  at  another 
seminary,  fitting  herself  to  be  useful  in  the  world. 
Who  can  tell  the  multitude  of  sins  that  dear  Carrie 
Melville  and  the  no  less  dear  Henry  Loraine  have 
covered!  Let  Christians  every-where,  and  espe- 
cially young  Christians,  imitate  their  example  in 
the  bold  acknowledgment  of  Christ. 
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As  to  the  fact  of  the  deluge,  those  who  take  the 
Bible  as  the  all-sufficient  rule  of  faith  have  no 
doubts  to  solve.  Those  who  are  credulous  enough 
to  believe  the  rejecters  of  the  Bible,  will  still  prob- 
ably have  suflSicient  sense  to  perceive,  that,  at  least, 
those  passages  are  true  which  declare  that  there 
was  a  deluge  some  three  or  four  thousand  years 
ago,  inasmuch  as  such  passages  are  not  only  not 
contradicted  by  geology,  but  confirmed  by  it;  for 
the  marine  substances  and  diluvial  deposits,  found 
upon  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  and  spread 
over  every  kind  of  rock,  prove  that  at  some  period 
"  a  powerful  current  of  water  swept  over  the  face 
of  the  earth."  And  as  to  historical  allusions,  when 
we  come  to  examine  the  traditions  of  remote  antiquity 
and  the  mythology  of  heathen  nations,  so  far  from 
finding  no  such  allusions,  we  are  actually  oppressed 
with  their  vast  number  and  variety. 

The  time  of  the  flood  was,  according  to  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Septuagint,  which  is  deemed  the 
most  correct,  A.  M.  2262,  in  the  six  hundredth  year 
of  Noah.  That  patriarch,  according  to  the  version 
of  the  LXX,  was  in  the  ark  exactly  one  year; 
namely,  five  months  from  the  time  the  rain  com- 
menced till  the  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat;  then 
two  months  and  four  days  till  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  were  seen;  then  four  months  and  twenty- 
seven  days  till  he  disembarked. 

The  ark  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fabrics 
ever  put  together  by  human  hands.  It  was  equal 
to  three  times  the  length  of  a  first-rate  British 
man-of-war,  being  five  hundred  and  forty-seven 
feet  long,  ninety-four  broad,  and  forty-seven  high. 
Clarke  and  Benson  agree  in  the  opinion  that  it  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  in  building. 

As  to  the  physical  causes  of  the  flood,  it  is  simply 
stated  in  Genesis  vii,  2,  that  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  opened.  There  were  natural  causes 
operating  to  a  supernatural  extent.  There  was 
rain,  but  it  fell  in  torrents;  for  "the  flood-gates  of 
heaven  were  opened,"  and  it  fell  forty  days  and 
forty  nights.  There  was  an  overflowing  of  springs 
and  water-courses;  but  "all  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  were  broken  up  in  the  same  day."  The 
waters,  by  some  unusual  operation  of  electricity  or 
of  gravitation,  poured  down  from  heaven,  and  si- 
multaneously gushed  up  through  every  fountain  and 
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fissure  of  the  whole  earth,  as  it  spouted  from  the 
rock  in  Horeb  when  smitten  by  the  rod  of  Moses. 

Again,  the  causes  were  adequate  to  the  eflfect — a 
universal  deluge.  The  water  on  this  terraqueous 
globe  always  covers  three-fifths,  or  more  than  half 
its  surface,  and  is,  therefore,  called  "the  main." 
It  only  required,  therefore,  a  touch  of  the  Divine 
hand,  and  the  seas  and  continents  would  change 
places.  Or,  for  another  supposition,  it  was  only 
necessary  that  the  order  of  action  on  the  second 
day  of  creation  should  be  reversed,  and  the  waters 
which  were  above  the  firmament  would  again  min- 
gle with  the  waters  which  were  under  the  firma- 
ment, and  in  a  short  time  the  dry  land  would 
disappear,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  would  again 
move  only  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

But  we  are  more  concerned  in  the  moral  causes 
of  the  deluge.  They  are  stated  in  the  first  intima- 
tion of  that  great  judgment  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Genesis.  The  flood  was  caused  by  the  wickedness 
of  the  antediluvians.  It  was  a  punishment  for  their 
sins.  How  dreadful  was  the  depravity  of  their 
moral  nature!  It  is  declared  of  them  as  individ- 
uals, "that  every  imagination  of  their  thoughts 
was  only  evil  continually." 

How  universal  was  this  degeneracy !  "Godlooked 
upon  the  earth,  and  behold  it  was  corrupt;  for  all 
flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth;  and 
God  said  the  earth  is  filled  with  violence." 

Their  punishment  was  equally  signal.  It  did 
not,  indeed,  come  upon  them  without  warning. 
"The  long-suflFering  of  God  waited  in  the  days 
of  Xoah  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing."  For  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  they  had  a  visible  me- 
mento of  the  approaching  wrath  daily  before  them. 
And  during  that  period,  too,  Xoah,  as  "a  preacher 
of  righteousness,"  was  faithfully  pointing  them  to 
their  danger  and  their  duty.  But  when  these  warn- 
ings were  without  eflfect,  "the  flood  came,  and  de- 
stroyed them  all."    Every  man  out  of  the  ark  died. 

Look  at  the  extent  of  the  destruction.  The  earth 
must  have  been  as  populous  at  the  flood — two  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  after  the 
creation — as  it  was  two  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  years  after  the  flood.  But  two  thousand, 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  after  the  flood 
population  had  spread  from  Armenia  eastward  to 
China  and  India,  and  westward  to  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Africa.  The  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel 
were  in  their  glory,  Assyria  had  reached  the  zenith 
of  its  power,  and  Tyre  the  acme  of  its  commercial 
importance.  The  population  of  the  earth  amounted 
to  countless  myriads.  Yet  thi«  is  only  the  measure 
of  the  multitudes  who  perished  by  the  flood. 

What  scenes  of  suflfering  were  presented  to  the 
angel  commissioned  to  execute  this  mighty  judg- 
ment !  The  clouds  have  begun  to  pour  down  their 
torrents,  A  week  lias  passed,  and  he  sees  the 
masses  of  the  guilty,  afllicted  race  crowding  their 
way  to  the  higher  portions  of  the  earth,  unshel- 
tered by  day  and  by  night,  in  a  drencliing,  chilling 
rain,  which  knows  for  one  moment  neither  pause 


nor  abatement.  Another  week  has  passed,  and  the 
highest  hills  and  the  mountains  are  darkened  by 
dense  multitudes  still  surviving,  who  press  in  ag- 
on}^ to  their  summits,  and  send  forth  their  mourn- 
ful wail  upon  the  deep.  Another  week  has  trans- 
pired, and  that  wail  is  hushed,  and  those  late 
living  and  moving  millions,  submerged  beneath 
the  boundless  waste  of  waters,  lie  motionless  and 
silent  upon  the  hills  and  plains  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  their  transgressions.  To  the  eye  of 
the  angel,  which  penetrates  the  watery  as  readily 
as  the  atmospheric  medium,  the  earth  is  literally 
strewed  with  the  dead.  'Twas  like  the  camp  of 
Sennacherib.  'Twas  a  vast  charnel-house — an  un- 
bounded Golgotha.  And  as  he  gazes  upon  the 
scene,  methinks  I  hear  him  exclaim,  "Woe  unto 
him  that  striveth  with  his  Maker!" 

Such  is  a  view"  of  the  punishment  of  the  antedi- 
luvians as  seen  in  the  aggregate.  But  that  view 
must  be  quite  inadequate,  unless  we  think  also  of 
their  sufferings  as  individuals  and  groups.  When 
in  the  Art  Union  Gallery  at  New  York,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1852, 1  saw  a  most  impressive  representation 
of  one  of  these  groups,  which  I  will  describe  as 
well  as  I  can  from  memoiy. 

In  that  painting  the  earth  appears  like  a  wide- 
spread sea  interspersed  with  islands.  In  the  back- 
ground the  sky  is  entirely  shut  in  with  clouds;  the 
waters  are  of  a  leaden  hue;  and  the  mountains  and 
hill-tops  that  still  maintain  their  elevation  above 
the  rising  flood  wear  that  somber,  dreary  aspect 
peculiar  to  a  day  of  steady,  heavy  rain.  Far  in  the 
distance,  but  with  a  well-defined  outline,  is  seen 
the  ark,  floating  solitary  and  alone  upon  the  gently 
agitated  waves.  Conspicuous  in  the  foreground, 
and  elevated  upon  the  highest  crag  of  a  rugged 
mountain,  are  seen  three  figures,  strongly  illu- 
minated by  a  flash  of  lightning  just  now  darting 
down  before  them  from  the  angry  heavens.  One 
of  them,  a  female  of  youthful  appearance,  is  stand- 
ing in  the  open  storm,  her  left  hand  and  her  face 
turned  upward  with  looks  of  mingled  dread  and 
despair,  while  the  merciless  rain  drips  from  her 
disheveled  hair  and  from  the  fingers  of  her  other 
hand.  A  little  child  is  nestling  at  her  feet,  and 
vainly  striving  to  find  a  partial  shelter  in  the  folds 
of  her  saturated  garment.  Within  reach  of  both 
of  them  stands  a  huge  tiger,  driven,  with  them,  by 
a  common  necessity,  to  this  last  place  of  refuge. 
His  head  is  elevated  toward  the  pitiless  clouds, 
and  he  is  in  the  act  of  uttering  a  hideous  howl. 
There  stand  the  three,  side  by  side,  forgetful  of 
their  mutual  instincts,  so  stunned  are  they  with 
horror  at  their  common  condition,  and  so  dead  to  all 
but  the  impending,  universal  ruin.  Streams  trickle 
from  the  angles  of  the  rocks  beneath  them,  and  the 
crag  itself  on  which  they  stand,  loosened  at  the 
base  by  the  action  of  the  waters,  is  about  to  tumble 
with  them  into  the  abyss  below. 

Tlie  important  moral  lesson  designed  to  be  taught 
us  by  this  whole  subject  is  tlius  presented  by  the  pen 
of  inspiration:  "If  God  spared  not  the  old  world. 
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but  saved  Noali,  tho  oifrhth  porHon,  Ijringiri},'  in  the 
flood  upon  Uk!  world  of  tlio  iiri^^odly,  tlic  Lord 
knowetli  how  to  dclivor  Uic  godly  out  of  ternpUition, 
and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment 
to  be  punished." 


ANGELS  ARE  HERE. 


BY    MRS.     CLAniNDA     I..    MKACIIAM. 


Angels  are  here  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

When  the  sun  sheds  first  his  golden  ray; 

Myriads  are  coming,  with  the  morning  light. 

From  under  the  curtain  of  the  night, 

Oft  shaking  the  dew-drops  from  their  wings. 

O'er  the  flowers  that  fragrance  brings; 

Some  are  passing  in  the  fragrant  breeze 

That  moves  the  leaves  among  the  trees. 

Behold  them  in  the  gentle  shower 

Descending  on  the  vine-clad  bower; 

And  those  with  the  rainbow  o'er  their  heads. 

Their  wings  all  glistening  like  silvery  threads. 

They  linger  near  the  purling  stream. 

When  the  sun's  last  ray  doth  faintly  gleam; 

Some  o'er  us  float  in  the  fleecy  cloud. 

In  garments  pure  as  the  snowy  shroud. 

At  the  last  hour  of  departing  day 

They  are  between  us  and  the  sun's  last  ray; 

And  at  twilight's  still  and  lonely  hour. 

Who  is  there  that's  not  felt  their  power? 

And  there  in  the  moon's  soft  silver  light, 

How  oft  we  have  felt  them  near  at  night; 

And  then,  as  on  the  stars  we  gazed. 

We  caught  the  sound  of  their  sweet  lays ! 

When  we  are  bowed  in  humble  prayer. 

We  know  that  then  they  are  near  us  there, 

To  list  to  our  sighs,  and  dry  our  tears. 

Whispering,  "  God  is  good;  dismiss  thy  fears." 

And  then,  as  we  lay  us  down  to  rest, 

A  peaceful  calm  pervades  our  breast; 

And  then  angels'  wings  are  folded  near. 

As  they  softly  whisper,  "  Do  not  fear." 

At  night  we  feel  they  are  very  near; 

It  is  their  rustling  wings  we  hear, 

Moving  the  air  around  our  heads. 

As  we  sweetly  rest  upon  our  beds. 

Sometimes  we  dream  they  take  our  hand 

To  lead  us  away  to  a  brighter  land; 

As  from  this  world  of  grief  we  rise. 

We  wake  yet  distant  from  the  skies. 

We  are  not  alone,  by  night  or  day. 
Though  mortal  friends  are  far  away. 
But  guarded  by  angelic  bands 
Surrounding  us  from  a  spirit-land. 

And  when  on  our  brows  the  cold  drops  rest, 
Ceased  to  beat  have  our  throbbing  breast, 
They'll  guide  our  spirits  to  a  brighter  land. 
Where  the  weary  rest  on  eternity's  strand. 


THE  ROinXS. 


B7    Kits.    11.    C.    aARSMXn. 


Thkrk'h  an  ancient  apple-tree 

Close  beside  the  cottage  door, 
And  it  Icancth  wearily, 

Heavily  it  bendetli  o'er; 
Yet  each  spring  white  buds  are  seen 
'Mid  its  ff)liage  thick  and  green, 
And  all  o'er  its  autumn  suit 
Gleams  the  golden,  juicy  fniit. 

But  the  old  tree  hath  a  charm 

Dearer  than  its  fruits  and  flowers; 
For  the  gentle,  happy  birds 

Build  among  its  leafy  bowers: 
Moss,  and  hair,  and  down  they  take. 
Snug  and  cozy  homes  they  make; 
There  at  eve  they  fold  their  wings — 
There  at  mom  their  carol  rings. 

Blue-birds  sing  in  yonder  grove 

By  the  shaded  waterfall. 
But  the  robins  that  I  love, 

In  the  old  tree  by  the  wall. 
O,  how  oft,  when  anxious  fear 
Makes  the  sky  look  dark  and  drear. 
Does  their  thrilling,  joyous  strain 
Bring  the  sunshine  back  again ! 

Sweet  birds  in  the  evening  time 

Lull  me  peacefully  to  sleep; 
Bright  birds  in  the  morning  prime 

Rouse  me  from  my  slumbers  deep; 
To  the  casement  where  I  sit 

Blithely,  cheerily  they  come, 
Or  on  lightest  wing  they  flit 

Airily  about  my  room. 

I  forget  each  earthly  care, 

Sorrow  wild,  or  fancied  wrong; 
For  I  can  not  choose  but  feel 

All  the  gladness  of  their  song. 
Birds  in  cages  can  not  sing 

Songs  so  joyous  and  so  free. 
As  the  sweet  and  dulcet  notes 

That  the  robins  sing  to  me. 


TO-MOEROW. 

Whate'er  the  grief  that  dims  my  eye, 
Whate'er  the  cause  of  sorrow. 

We  turn  us  weeping  to  the  sky. 
And  say,  "we'll  smile  to-morrow." 

But  when  to-morrow  comes,  'tis  still 

An  image  of  to-day, 
Still  tears  our  heavy  eyelids  fill. 

Still  mourn  we  those  away. 

And  when  that  morrow,  too,  is  past — 

A  yesterday  of  sorrow — 
Hope,  smiling,  cheats  us  to  the  last. 

With  visions  of  to-morrow. 


YISIOIs^S   OF   INSPIRATION 
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VISIONS  OF  INSPIRATION. 


BY   P.EV.    8.    8TEEI,E. 


Ho"w  truly  must  the  soul  of  the  prophets  have 
rilled  with  sublime  emotions,  as  the  divine  Spirit 
the  Almighty  penciled  in  lines  of  living  bright- 
ss  the  glories  of  heaven  upon  their  enraptured 
nds !  The  awful  character  of  the  great  Jehovah, 
th  his  incomprehensible  attributes,  were  drawn, 
by  Heaven's  unerring  hand,  upon  the  tablets  of 
sir  mighty  minds. 

In  prophetic  visions  they  saw  the  "Alpha"  of 
2  universe,  clothed  in  the  vestments  of  unlimited 
jatness,  engaged  in  the  stupendous  work  of  crea- 
n.     At  his  fiat  mountains  and  hills  rise  in  ma- 
tic  grandeur  from  chaotic  darkness,  as  the  ira- 
ssable  boundaries  of  ocean's  wide  domain.     The 
I,  with  its  ever-changing  waters  foaming  and 
ihing,  recedes  to  its  native  bed.     The  mist  and 
ray,  from  the  agitated  elements,  rises  higher  and 
11  higher,  till  lost  to  view  in  the  mighty  distance, 
stantly  is  seen  the  firmament  peering  through  the 
sty  atmosphere,  and  stretching  from  pole  to  pole 
the  blue  expanse,  bestudded  with  countless  myr- 
Is  of  shining  orbs.    As  their  mingled  rays  meet 
!  earth's  dark  ball,  scenes  of  picturesque  beauty 
!et  their  astonished  gaze.     Graceful  rivers  roll 
ir  majestic  waters  through  Eden's  lovely  bowers 
unite  their  ciystal  drops  with  ocean's  restless 
ve.     Verdant  fields,  smiling  in  the  freshness  of 
ation's  vernal  spring,   send  forth  their    sweet 
jrs  upon  atmospheric  wings  to  inflate  man's  in- 
mate form,   of   exquisit€   mold    from    the  Al- 
jhty's  hand.     Creation's  work  is  done;  the  pon- 
ous  wheels  of  time  begin  to  turn;  the  luminous 
•  of  day  reflects  his  orient  rays  upon  a  finished 
rid.     It  is  the  seventh  day's  morning — the  holy 
:)bath — in  which  God,  with  man,  reposeth. 
\:nother  day  dawneth,  and  man,  with  his  lovely 
de,  walks  forth   amid  the  pearly  fountains  of 
en's  fragrant  bowers.     The  feathered  songsters, 
h  numerous  insects,  in  melodious  sweetness,  are 
ding  forth  their  earliest  notes  of  praise.     The 
ocent  beasts,   in  sportive  gambols,  fawningly 
icome  their  approach.     Fruitful  trees  of  choicest 
.uty    gracefully    bend    beneath    their    precious 
irge,  while  heaven  and  earth,  in  harmonious  con- 
t,  rejoicingly  celebrate  creation's  birth.     Would 
t  the  bright  vision  forever  lasted,  changing  only 
n  glory  to  glory !    But,  alas !  the  curtain  falls, 
I  Eden's  fair  beauties  are  hid  forever. 
I'he  scene  is  now  changed — sadly  changed.     The 
ing  elements  are  seen  contending — dark,  porten- 
s  clouds  obscure  the  bright  horizon.     The  bridal 
r  have  fallen,  and  death's  gloomy  shadows  prey 
>n  them.    From  Eden's  lovely  garden  tliey  wan- 
forth  in  hopeless  exile,  writhing  under  the  in- 
nant  frown  of  the  Divine  displeasure.     Their 
Blling  is  with  venomous  reptiles  and  beasts  of 
y.    No    bubbling    fountains    now  tempt  their 
•sty  lip.>,  or  graceful  clusters  bend  invitingly  to 


their  eager  taste.  All  is  lost — to  human  view  for- 
ever lost ! 

The  moral  shock  is  felt  in  heaven  above.  Angels, 
with  tearful  eyes,  are  silently  gazing  upon  the  tri- 
une conclave  of  the  holy  Three.  Redemption's 
mysterious  plan  is  laid,  and  justice  indemnified  for 
his  claims.  A  lone  star  now  appears  in  the  moral 
heavens.  Its  feeble  rays  are  dimly  seen  in  the  im- 
measurable distance.  It  is  the  star  of  Bethlehem — 
the  precursor  of  a  glorious  day. 

The  dark  curtain  that  shrouded  human  destiny 
is  drawn  aside  to  prophetic  view.  They  see  at 
one  glance  a  ruined  world — a  world  redeemed  and 
brought  to  God.  But  0,  the  means  by  which  it  is 
to  be  secured !  How  transcendently  glorious !  How 
sublime!  Through  the  long,  dark  night  of  two 
dispensations  they  watch  the  distant  star.  Nearer 
and  still  nearer  it  approaches,  emitting  brighter 
and  clearer  rays,  till  it,  halting,  hangs  over  Judea's 
slumbering  plains. 

The  weary  herdsmen,  with  half-closed  eyelids, 
were  wishing  for  the  morning's  light,  when  distant 
music  broke  upon  their  affrighted  ear.  It  was  the 
rejoicing  train  of  the  incarnate  Deity — the  seraphic 
announcement  of  Messiah's  birth. 

No  imperial  crown  glitters  from  his  divinely 
burnished  brow,  or  royal  robes  mantle  his  infant 
form. 

"His  garments  are  woman's  fallen  seed, 
His  crown  the  songs  of  souls  redeemed." 

But  the  efficacious  fountain  is  not  yet  opened,  nor 
the  pure  raiment  yet  stained.  The  divine  Incar- 
nate now  sleeps  in  undisturbed  loveliness,  sweetly 
folded  in  maternal  arms.  Yet  the  dreadful  conflict 
is  at  hand.  The  second  day's  light  had  scarcely 
dawned  upon  the  infant  Child,  ere  the  minions  of 
darkness  are  sounding  the  clarion  of  war  over  Ju- 
dea's lovely  plains.  Herod  is  "  troubled,  and  all 
Jerusalem  with  him."  The  first  bloody  crusade  is 
now  raging  against  the  Son  of  God.  The  angelic 
songs  are  still  vibrating  in  the  souls  of  the  adoring 
shepherds,  when  Rama's  wailing  voice,  in  mourn- 
ful cadence,  appallingly  broke  upon  their  ears. 
The  raging  storm  sweeps  furiously  by;  and  though 
Rama's  slaughtered  children  strew  the  field  of  blood 
and  carnage,  yet  the  holy  One  is  safe.  The  curtain 
of  night  folds  its  dark  mantle  around  the  paternal 
pair,  till,  with  their  precious  charge,  they  find  a 
safe  asylum  in  Egypt's  distant  clime.  "Would  that 
the  innocent  blood  of  Rama's  lovely  infants,  so 
freely  shed,  were  alone  sufficient  to  apjjease  the 
claims  of  Divine  justice!  But,  alas!  vain  wish! 
The  indemnifying  pledge  to  Justice,  sealed  and  de- 
livered when  redemption's  mysterious  plan  was 
laid,  demands  a  more  infinite  and  a  more  holy  sac- 
rifice. The  stipulated  period  has  now  arrived.  By 
limitation  of  time  the  pledge  has  expired  and  must 
now  be  redeemed.  The  wonderful  exhibitions  of 
almighty  power,  as  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Son 
of  God,  unequivocally  establish  his  claim  to  all  of 
the  sacred  titles  descriptive  of  his  divine  character. 
,    One  scene  more  rcjuains,  and    the  mysterious 
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drama  of  Divine  mercy  opens  upon  a  brighter  page. 
The  stern  figure  of  Justice  is  now  seen  standing 
upon  t,li(!  ])rn\v  of  a  liill  near  Jerusalem's  honored 
Temple.  His  form  is  majestic.  In  one  liand  he 
Jiolds  a  drawn  .sword,  and  in  the  other  the  indem- 
nifving  pledge  bearing  the  divine  signet  of  the 
holy  Three.  lie  is  anxiously  looking  for  liis  victim, 
when  a  Roman  band  of  soldiers  are  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. Among  them  he  discovers  the  object  of  his 
vindictive  rage.  How  divinely  dignified  in  his 
personal  appearance !  lie  is  dejected,  yet  composed ; 
sorrowful,  yet  firm,  and  inflexible  to  his  purpose. 
He  acknowledges  the  pledge,  and  certifies  his  read- 
iness to  redeem  it.  Justice  raised  his  sword  and 
gave  the  fatal  blow.  The  guilty  earth  now  groans 
beneath  the  dreadful  shock.  A  dark  cloud  obscures 
the  sun,  the  solid  rocks  were  rent  in  twain,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  trembled  in  convulsive 
throes.  Divine  justice  was  now  ^:atisfied;  his  claims 
were  fully  met  in  the  second  person  in  the  eternal 
Trinity,  and  fallen  man,  doomed  to  death,  may  live 
forever. 

Dear  reader,  for  you  the  incarnate  Savior  now 
pleads,  "Deliver  them  from  going  down  to  the  pit, 
for  I  have  found  a  ransom" 


LEAVES  FEOM  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

BY   3.    ■WILLIAMS. 

A  MILITARY  CAMPAIGN  TN  1813. 
(Second  Paper.) 

Our  former  paper  left  the  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Brush,  encamped  on  a  plain 
at  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee  river.  We  resume  the 
narrative. 

After  marching  for  many  days  through  dense  for- 
ests and  thickets,  and  wading,  much  of  the  way, 
through  deep  and  extensive  swamps  and  morasses, 
to  emerge  suddenly  therefrom  into  the  dry,  open 
plains  east  of  the  Maumee  river,  was  a  transition 
so  great  that  it  had  a  most  exhilarating  efi'ect  upon 
the  feelings  of  our  weary  and  wayworn  travelers. 
A  description  of  these  plains  and  the  Maumee  Rap- 
ids, together  with  some  historical  reminiscences  of 
the  localities,  are  given  by  Mr.  W.  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  dated, 

"  Encampment,  Foot  of  Maumee  Rapids,  Aug.  3, 1812. 

"  The  country  we  yesterday  passed  through  is  the 
most  delightful  I  have  ever  seen.  Our  route  was, 
most  of  the  day,  over  natural  plains  of  many  miles 
in  extent,  apparently  as  level  as  the  ocean,  seem- 
ingly bounded  only  by  the  distant  horizon,  and 
interspersed  with  a  few  small  islets,  or  groves,  of 
oak  and  hickory  limber  and  hazel  bushes,  and  here 
and  there  a  solitary  oak  tree  or  two,  standing  out 
in  the  open  expanse.  These  isolated  trees  and 
groves  contribute  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 


But  this  is  not  all.  Tliese  plains  are  covered  with 
a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  herbs,  and 
an  endless  variety  of  beautiful  native  flowers,  rep- 
resenting all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  loading 
the  atmosphere  wifh  their  perfume.  These  fill  up 
the  picture  I  have  liastily  drawn,  and  'lend  en- 
chantment to  the  view.'  Indeed,  I  had  almost  im- 
agined that  Gray  must  have  seen  this  plain  before 
he  penned  his  inimitable 'Elegy/ and  that  it  was 
in  reference  to  it  he  wrote  these  beautiful  lines: 
<  Foil  many  a  flower  i*  born  to  bluih  nnieen, 
And  wantc  iti  nweelnesi  on  the  dekert  air.' 

What  a  rich  field  this  is  for  the  botanist!  Here  are 
hundreds  of  plants,  herbs,  and  flowers,  which  were 
unknown  to  Linnajus  or  any  of  his  successors  iu 
that  science.  Some  portions  of  these  plains  are 
rich  and  dry  land;  other  parts  are  of  a  wet,  cold, 
and  stiff  clay  soil. 

"The  Rapids  of  the  Maumee,  I  am  told,  is  nine 
miles  in  length,  and  formed  of  a  succession  of  small 
rapids,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  at  the  place 
where  the  road  crosses  the  river.  Here  the  whole 
channel  is  stratified  limestone  rock,  in  horizontal 
strata,  and  divided,  at  distances  of  three  or  four 
feet,  by  parallel  vertical  seams,  running  diagonally 
across  the  whole  channel,  which  is  about  forty  rods 
wide.  The  descent  of  the  current  over  the  suc- 
cessive ledges  of  rock,  form  beautiful  little  cas- 
cades, at  distances  of  a  few  yards  between.  The 
Rapids  terminate  five  miles  below  the  ford;  and 
from  thence  to  the  head  of  Maumee  Bay,  a  distance 
of  some  twelve  miles,  the  river  is  from  a  quarter  to 
half  a  mile  or  more  in  width,  and  navigable  for  the 
largest  vessels  sailing  on  the  lakes,  which  readily 
ascend  to  the  foot  of  the  Rapids. 

"The  plain  on  which  we  encamped  last  night, 
was  the  battle-ground  on  which  General  Anthony 
Wayne  defeated  and  totally  routed  and  dispersed 
the  combined  Indian  forces,  on  the  20th  August, 
1794 — eighteen  years  ago.  The  Indians  had  chosen 
a  strong  position  in  the  rear  of  the  plain,  among 
fallen  timber  of  several  miles  in  extent,  in  which 
their  line  of  battle  was  two  miles  long,  fronting  on 
the  plain.  General  Wayne,  after  reconnoitering  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  sent  General  Scott,  at  the 
head  of  eleven  hundred  mounted  Kentuckians,  to 
turn  the  enemy's  right  flank  by  a  circuitous  route, 
and  fall  in  upon  their  rear.  At  eight  o'clock  on 
that  memorable  day,  General  Wayne  advanced  his 
main  columns  along  the  bank  of  the  Maumee, 
formed  in  two  lines,  in  front  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion. The  first  line  advanced,  with  trailed  arms, 
upon  the  foe,  concealed  behind  the  fallen  timber; 
and  on  receiving  their  first  fire,  rushed  upon  them 
and  roused  them  from  their  fastness  among  the 
fallen  timber  and  bushes,  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net; while  General  Scott  precipitated  his  whole 
mounted  force  upon  their  rear,  and  the  infautrj-  and 
the  legion  of  cavalry  pressed  forward  upon  tlieir 
front,  and  into  the  midst  of  their  position.  The 
Indian  forces  were  thus  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
'in  consternation  fled  in  disorder  down  the  river, 
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►tly  pursued,  with  great  slaughter,  by  the  mounted 
en  and  cavalry.  On  reaching  the  British  Fort 
iami,  the  Indians  essayed  to  eKter  the  gates  and 
ke  refuge  within  its  walls.  But  the  British  com- 
andant.  Major  Campbell,  through  fear  of  General 
ayne,  prudently  closed  his  gates  against  them; 
id  the  Indians,  driven  to  despair,  and  now  nearly 
rrounded  and  closely  pressed  by  the  victorious 
irsuers,  fled  precipitately  around  the  fort,  and 
iwn  the  hill  upon  which  it  stood,  to  the  river, 
sing  here  hemmed  in,  many  of  them  plunged  into 
e  river  to  swim  across,  and  many  more  were  slain; 
lile  the  remainder  made  their  escape  to  the 
)ods.  This  decisive  battle  closed  the  war  with 
e  Indian  tribes  on  the  north-western  frontier,  and 
mlted  in  tb«  Treaty  O'f  Greenville,  in  August, 
95. 

"  This  morning  -we  moved  down  the  river  about 
e  miles,  and  encamped  on  the  upper  end  of  a 
•ge  and  beautiful  plain,  bordering  on  the  left 
nk  of  the  river,  a  few  rods  below  the  old  British 
■t,  and  on  the  very  ground  upon  which  the  great 
ttle  above  described  terminated.  Here,  by  order 
General  Hull,  we  are  to  remain  till  reinforced  by 
company  of  volunteers  from  Cleveland,  and  an- 
ler  from  Sandusky,  both  daily  expected  to  arrive, 
lar  our  encampmenr,,  in  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  a 
•ge  spring  of  pure,  cold  water,  which  is  very  re- 
sting after  drinking,  as  we  very  often  did,  from 
3  puddles  in  the  road." 

While  lying  in  camp,  near  the  old  British  fort, 
'.  "W.  made  a  survey  of  it  with  a  pocket  compass 
d  a  grape-vine  measure.  It  is  described  minutely 
one  of  his  letters,  for  which  we  have  no  room, 
le  fort  was  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  which 
es  abruptly  from  the  margin  of  the  river,  at  the 
ad  of  the  plain  above  mentioned.  It  was  a 
adrangle,  constructed  of  large,  squared  logs  of 
iber,  laid  closely  together  and  notched  into  each 
ler.  At  the  two  most  exposed  angles  were  strong 
stions,  enfiladmg  three  sides  of  the  fort.  On 
)se  three  sides  the  fort  was  protected  by  a  deep 
>at,  or  ditch,  in  which  water  was  still  standing, 
id  on  the  remaining  side — that  fronting  the 
er — there  had  been  a  covered  way  down  the 
ep  bank  to  the  water.  A  portion  of  the  walls  of 
!  fort  were  still  standing,  and  the  timber  compos- 
j  them  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  preservation, 
rhe  company  expected  from  Sandusky,  com- 
,nded  by  Captain  Roland,  arrived  on  the  evening 
the  7th  August.  Without  waiting  for  the  other 
npany  from  the  Reserve,  of  which  nothing  had 
m  heard,  the  two  now  in  camp  were  formed  into 
lattalion,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Brush, 
major,  and  the  march  resumed  the  next  morning, 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day — Sunday, 
1 — the  battalion  reached  the  Raisin  river,  and 
;amped  upon  the  military  square,  containing 
3ut  an  acre  of  ground,  inclosed  by  an  old  line  of 
ikets.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  they  enjoyed  tlie 
:ury  of  good  tents,  which  were  furnished  to  them 
Colonel  Anderson,  the  military  commandant  of 


the  local  militia.  The  military  defenses  here  con- 
sisted of  a  single  line  of  pickets,  made  of  round 
logs  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  sharpened  at 
top  and  set  in  the  ground  close  together,  and  stand- 
ing seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  surface.  At  two 
diagonal  angles  were  block-houses,  about  eighteen 
feet  square  and  twelve  feet  high,  constructed  of 
round  logs.  These  block-houses  projected  six  feet 
beyond  the  lines  of  pickets,  and  each  had  port- 
holes to  enfilade  two  sides  of  the  inclosure.  The 
pickets  were  now  so  much  decayed  that  they  formed 
but  a  poor  defense  against  musket  or  rifle  balls,  and 
none  against  cannon.  They  were  originally  in- 
tended only  for  the  defense  of  the  settlement 
against  the  attacks  of  hostile  Indian  tribes. 

The  settlement  on  Raisin  river  extended,  at  that 
time,  about  three  miles  along  its  banks,  on  both 
sides,  near  the  center  of  which  was  the  military 
post  we  have  described.  The  inhabitants  were 
almost  exclusively  the  descendants  of  the  original 
French  emigrants  from  Canada,  and  spoke  only  the 
French  language.  The  settlement  was  formed  at 
an  early  period  in  the  last  century;  perhaps,  in- 
deed, but  a  few  years  after  that  of  Detroit,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  same  year — 1682 — in 
which  William  Penn  laid  out  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. Each  family  owned  and  cultivated  a  tract  of 
land  fronting  on  the  river,  having  a  few  rods  in 
width,  and  extending  back  from  two  to  five  miles; 
the  side  lines  between  the  farms  being  all  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  all  the  houses  built  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  In  the  midst  of  this  settlement,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  including  the  old 
stockade,  stands  now  the  flourishing  city  of  Mon- 
roe, a  prominent  commercial  port  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
having  a  railroad  connecting  it  with  the  far  west. 
But  to  resume  our  narrative. 

General  Hull,  about  the  first  of  August,  had 
abandoned  the  invasion  of  Canada,  withdrawn  his 
troops  therefrom,  and,  recrossing  the  strait,  the 
N'orth-Westeru  Army  now  occupied  the  fortress  of 
Detroit.  In  the  mean  time  General  Brock  posted  a 
strong  British  and  Indian  force  at  a  place  called 
Brownstown,  on  our  side  of  the  strait,  and  on  the 
only  road  from  Detroit  to  Ohio,  and  equidistant 
between  Detroit  and  Raisin  river.  And  when  Ma- 
jor Brush  and  his  battalion  arrived  at  that  river,  all 
communication  with  Detroit  liad  been  cut  off  by  the 
enemy.  Charged,  as  he  was,  with  the  protection  of 
the  brigade  of  pack-horses  and  the  large  drove  of 
beef  cattle,  it  would  have  been  madness  to  attempt, 
with  his  small  command,  to  force  his  way  to  De- 
troit. Indeed,  while  encamped  on  the  Maumee,  he 
had  received  orders  from  General  Hull  to  remain  at 
the  Raisin  river  till  a  reinforcement  from  Detroit 
should  join  him  there.  Two  detachments  from  the 
army  at  Detroit  had  been  successively  sent,  for  this 
purpose,  by  General  Hull.  The  first,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Vanhornc,  was  met  by  the  com- 
bined British  and  Indian  force  at  Magnaga,  an  old 
Indian  village  opposite  the  mouth  of  tlxe  Detroit 
river,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Vanhorue's 
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(letuclnnoiit,  after  a  8anf,'uinary  engagement,  was 
ovcrpowcrt'd  by  ;i  ^'really  huperior  force,  and  com- 
pelled to  make  a  i)recipitatc  retreat  and  return  to 
Detroit. 

An  anecdote  of  the  late  Governor  Lucas,  of  Ohio, 
occurred  in  tl»is  Ijaftlc,  which  is  worthy  of  being 
preserved.  A  Mr.  Stockton,  from  near  Cliillicotlie, 
was  one  of  the  mounted  men.  Late  in  the  engage- 
ment his  horse  was  badly  wounded  in  tlie  head  by 
a  ball;  and  the  horse  becoming  frantic  Avith  pain 
and  fright  dashed  forward  in  the  retreat,  throwing 
liis  head  about  and  covering  Mr.  Stockton  with 
blood,  till  the  rider  was  thrown  off  and  much 
stunned  in  the  fall.  On  rising,  he  was  unable  to 
run  and  uncertain  which  way  to  proceed.  Having 
no  means  of  escape — his  company  having  passed  on 
without  seeing  him — inevitable  destruction  seemed 
to  await  him.  At  that  moment  General  Lucas* — 
who,  with  a  few  brave  mounted  men,  covered  the 
retreat  and  kept  the  enemy  in  check — discovered 
Mr.  Stockton,  and  seeing  him  covered  with  blood, 
supposed  him  to  be  badly  wounded.  Without  hes- 
itation he  instantly  dismounted  and  helped  Mr. 
Stockton  into  his  own  saddle,  and  pointing  the 
way,  told  him  to  make  his  escape  as  fast  as  his 
horse  could  carry  him.  This  momentary  delay  left 
General  Lucas  the  very  last  man  on  the  retreat,  and 
now  on  foot,  with  the  pursuing  enemy  in  close 
proximity,  and  he  exposed  to  the  deadly  fire  of  the 
Indian  rifles.  But  he  being  tall,  slender,  and  very 
active,  outran  his  nimble-footed  pursuers,  and  prov- 
identially— indeed,  almost  miraculously — escaped 
the  shower  of  bullets,  from  the  Indian  rifles,  aimed 
at  him.  Thus,  at  the  most  imminent  hazard  of  his 
own  life,  he  saved  that  of  a  fellow- soldier,  an  en- 
tire stranger  to  him.  General  Lucas  was  afterward 
Governor  of  the  state  of  Ohio  several  years.  Sub- 
sequently, when  the  new  territory  of  Iowa  was  cre- 
ated by  Congress,  he  was  appointed  its  first  Gov- 
ernor, which  office  he  held  for  several  years.  After 
his  retirement  from  office,  he  continued  to  reside  in 
low^a  till  his  death,  which  occurred  a  few  months 
since.  Governor  Lucas  was  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  from  his  early  life,  and  died 
peacefully  at  a  good  old  age. 

The  other  detachment  sent  to  reinforce  Major 
Brush,  consisted  of  about  nine  hundred  men,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Miller,  of  the  United 
States  army.  At  Brownstown,  a  mile  or  two  south 
of  Magnaga,  he  encountered  the  enemy's  forces,  and 
a  severe  battle  ensued,  in  which  Colonel  Miller  was 
victorious,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field  with 
great  loss.  But  his  own  force  was  so  much  crippled 
and  his  men  so  fatigued,  that  he  also  found  it  neces- 
sary to  return  to  Detroit  from  the  field  of  battle. 
This  engagement  occurred  on  the  8th  of  August. 
Soon  after  Colonel  Miller's  regiment  returned  to 

*  General  Lucas  was  at  the  time  a  Brigadier-General  of  mili- 
tia, near  Portsmouth,  O.,  but  joined  Hull's  army  as  a  private 
volunteer,  and  had,  on  the  march  to  Detroit,  received  from 
President  Madison  a  commission  of  Captain  in  the  United 
States  service. 


Detroit,  General  Hull  ordered  out  a  third  detach- 
ment to  the  relief  of  Major  Brush,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  M'Arthur,»  with  orders  to  take  a 
circuitous  route  tlirougli  tlie  trackless  wilderness; 
and  by  crossing  the  Huron  river  several  miles 
higher  up,  avoid  a  collision  with  the  enemy,  and 
reacli  Major  Brush's  position  on  the  Kaisiu. 

While  these  abortive  efforts  to  relieve  Major 
Brush  were  being  made,  liis  little  battalion,  num- 
bering only  some  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  were 
in  a  position  of  great  peril.  The  road  and  the 
whole  territory  between  them  and  the  American 
army,  was  occupied  by  a  large  force  of  the  enemy, 
within  four  hours'  march  of  their  encampment. 
They  were,  therefore,  in  hourly  expectation  of  an 
attack  from  the  enemy,  who  might  at  any  time  have 
overpowered  them  by  a  force  five  or  ten  times  their 
number,  and  massacred  them  all,  as  was  the  unfor- 
tunate Kentucky  brigade,  under  the  command  of 
General  Winchester,  at  the  same  place  the  following 
winter,  after  being  taken  prisoners  and  disarmed. 

The  daily  occurrences,  with  whatever  apparently 
authentic  news  reached  their  encampment,  are  mi- 
nutely given  in  the  letters  now  written  almost  every 
day  by  Mr.  W.  to  his  wife  and  others.  In  a  letter 
to  Governor  Tiffin,t  dated  August  11th,  after  noting 
the  battle  at  Brownstown,  three  days  previous,  he 
adds: 

"  It  is  certain  that  our  affairs  on  this  frontier  wear 
a  very  serious  and  gloomy  aspect.  All  communi- 
cation between  us  and  Detroit  has  been  for  several 
days  wholly  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  The  express 
mail,  which,  till  lately,  always  succeeded  in  getting 
through,  has  entirely  failed.  We  are,  therefore, 
without  any  advices  from  Detroit  and  the  army, 
and  know  nothing  of  its  movements,  nor  whether, 
nor  when  relief  will  reach  us.  We  are  at  a  loss 
what  to  think  of  these  things.  Our  position  is  a 
most  perilous  one.  We  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  vastly  superior  force  of  the 
enemy.  The  French  settlers  along  this  river  aie 
greatly  alanned,  and  seem  confident  that  our  garri- 
son and  the  settlement  will  be  in  the  enemy's  pos- 
session before  reinforcements  can  reach  us." 

Wednesday,  August  12th,  writing  to  Mrs.  W.,  he 
adds:  "I  went,  to-day,  with  Cadwallader  Wallace 
and  some  others,  to  see  the  Lake — Erie— distant 
about  four  miles  east  of  our  encampment,  and  to 
bathe  in  its  limpid  waters.  The  view  of  the  placid 
surface  of  this  inland  sea  was  most  enchanting  to 
me — having  now,  for  the  first  time  in  mj  life,  looked 
upon  a  sheet  of  water  exceeding  half  a  mile  wide. 
Here,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small 
islands,  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  distance,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  wide  expanse  of  waters, 
bounded  seemingly  by  the  horizon.  We  enjoyed 
much  the  refreshing  bath  in  the  cool  waters  of  the 
lake,  and  battling  its  gently  rolling  waves.    It  was, 

♦Afterward  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  United  States  serv- 
ice, and  subsequently  Governor  of  Ohio. 

t  Then  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-OflSce,  Washing- 
ton City, 
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3 deed,  a  great  luxury  in  a  hot  summer's  day.  But 
ur  sport  was  soon  spoiled  by  the  arrival  of  a  cou- 
ier  on  horseback  from  camp,  "vrith  orders  for  our 
nmediate  return,  as  the  enemy  vrere  reported  to  be 
ut  a  few  miles  distant,  marching  to  attack  us. 
^hiuking  to  take  the  nearest  course  to  camp  across 
large,  level  prairie,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  lake, 
re  had  to  wade  through  three  bad  marshes,  up  to 
ur  breasts  in  mud  and  water.  The  alarm  was  a 
ilse  one." 

The  last  of  his  series  of  letters  to  Mrs.  W.  is 
ated  Friday,  August  14th,  in  which  is  the  follow- 
Qg  paragraph: 

"All  thought  of  being  able  to  proceed  to  Detroit 
3  now  abandoned;  and  our  attention  is  turned  ex- 
lusively  to  fortifying  our  position,  and  putting  it 
a  the  best  state  of  defense  we  can.  If  the  enemy 
hould  bring  their  field  artillery  to  the  attack — 
'hich,  if  they  come,  they  will  surely  do — our  rot- 
2n  stockade  will  be  battered  to  the  ground  in  ten 
linutes.  What  our  fate  will  be.  I  can  not  tell, 
lut  if  we  fall,  we  shall  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as 
re  can.  We  have  lost  all  confidence  in  General 
Lull.  In  any  event  we  can  not  remain  here  longer 
ban  this  week,  or  the  middle  of  the  next." 

Two  days  after  the  last-named  date,  namely,  on 
lunday,  August  16th,  having,  the  night  previous, 
rossed  the  Detroit  river,  two  miles  below  the  town, 
reneral  Brock,  at  the  head  of  the  British  army, 
larched  to  the  attack  of  Fort  Detroit.  He  ad- 
anced  his  force  directly  in  front  of  the  main  bat- 
BTj  of  the  fortress,  and  had  but  just  displayed  his 
olumns  in  line  of  battle,  when  a  white  Jlag  was  run 
p  on  the  flag-staff  of  the  fort — a  signal  of  surren- 
erl  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  in  a  short  time  articles 
f  capitulation  were  drawn  up  and  signed.  Thus 
he  gallant  North-Western  Army,  occupying  a 
trong  fortification,  having  a  fine  battery  of  twenty- 
ive  large  guns,  and  a  full  supply  of  ammunition, 
ras  surrendered  prisoners  of  war  to  a  force  inferior 
•oth  in  numbers  and  efiiciency,  and  composed 
Qostly  of  Canadian  local  militia  and  Indians! 

By  a  supplemental  article  General  Hull  surren- 
lered  Major  Brush's  battalion  as  prisoners  likewise. 
?his,  however,  was  well,  as  otherwise  they  would 
lave  surrendered  only  on  being  overwhelmed  by 
lumbers,  and  at  the  expense  of  much  blood,  and 
he  loss  of  many  lives.  On  Monday,  17th,  the  day 
fter  the  capitulation.  Captain  Elliott,  of  the  Brit- 
sh  service,  arrived  from  Detroit,  bearing  a  flag  of 
nice,  and  delivered  to  Major  Brush  an  authentica- 
ed  copy  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  with  letters 
0  him  from  General  Hull  and  Colonel  M'Arthur, 
onfirming  the  fact  of  the  surrender,  and  also  an 
•rder  from  General  Brock  requiring  Major  Brush 
ind  his  battalion  to  march  to  Fort  Maiden,  on  the 
Canada  side  of  the  Detroit  river,  as  prisoners  of 
rar.  The  surrender  of  Detroit  and  the  whole  army 
^^as  an  event  so  unlooked  for,  so  extraordinary,  so 
LStonishing,  that  the  papers  were  regarded  as  forg- 
sries  and  Captain  Elliott  as  a  spy;  and  he  was  im- 
nediately  placed  in  confinement  under  guard  as  a 
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spy.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  three  or  four  of 
the  well-known  Ohio  volunteers  from  Detroit,  who 
were  absent  from  the  fort  when  it  was  surrendered, 
made  their  escape  and  arrived  at  Major  Brush's 
encampment,  fully  confirming  the  sad  news.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  in  the  evening,  and  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  battalion  should 
disregard  the  treaty  and  make  their  way  back  to 
Ohio.  Accordingly  every  preparation  was  made, 
except  that  of  cooking  food,  for  which  there  was 
no  time;  and  about  ten  o'clock  that  night — Captain 
Elliott  being  first  liberated — the  men  took  up  their 
march  homeward.  The  night  was  cloudy  and 
dark,  and  in  the  dense  forest  the  narrow  road  could 
only  be  kept  by  traveling  in  the  mud  worked  up 
in  it. 

Early  the  next  morning  they  had  reached  the  foot 
of  the  Maumee  Rapids,  thirty-four  miles.  Here  the 
few  inhabitants  furnished  them  a  scanty  breakfast 
of  whatever  could  be  gathered  up,  and  the  march 
was  resumed.  After  crossing  the  river.  Captain 
Rowland's  company  took  the  Sandusky  road,  and 
Captain  Brush's  that  to  Urbana,  The  march  was 
continued  all  day  and  till  about  midnight;  when, 
getting  into  the  Black  Swamp,  where  it  was  all 
mud,  it  was  found  impossible  to  distinguish  where 
the  road  lay.  A  halt  was  called,  and  every  man 
sought  for  himself  a  dry  place  at  the  root  of  some 
tree,  where  he  sat  on  his  knapsack  and,  leaning 
against  the  tree,  slept  till  dawn  the  next  morning, 
when  the  march  was  continued.  A  courier  was 
sent  ahead  on  horseback  to  Fort  Finley,  on  the 
Blanchard's  fork,  where,  on  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
pany, about  noon,  they  enjoyed  the  luxuiy  of  a 
good  and  plentiful  meal  of  bread  and  jerked  beef, 
hastily  prepared  for  them  by  the  sergeant's  guard 
stationed  at  that  post. 

To  this  point  the  company  was  pursued  by  Brig- 
adier-General Tecumseh,  the  noted  Shawnee  chief, 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  mounted  Indians,  sent 
by  General  Brock  to  capture  and  bring  back  the 
escaped  prisoners.  But  finding  by  the  "sign" — 
the  footprints  of  the  retreat — that  they  were  sev- 
eral hours  in  advance  of  them,  and  would  reach 
the  settlements  before  they  could  be  overtaken,  the 
pursuit  was  abandoned,  and  Tecumseh  and  his 
brigade  returned. 

The  march  was  continued  from  Fort  Finley  im- 
mediately after  taking  their  meal,  and  late  that 
night  the  company  reached  Fort  M'Arthur,  on  the 
Scioto  river.  The  next  morning  they  made  a  very 
early  start  through  a  heavy  rain,  which  continued 
the  whole  day,  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  "Man- 
ary's  Block-House,"  on  the  Indian  boundary,  where 
was  stationed  a  company  of  United  States  rangers, 
under  the  command  of  General  Manary.  Here 
every  possible  kindness  was  shown  to  the  weary 
fugitives  by  the  General  and  his  men.  Fires  were 
made  in  all  the  huts,  and  their  wet  clothing  dried; 
and  the  rangers  gave  up  their  "bunks" — berths — 
for  the  repose  of  their  visitors. 

Here  the  company  entered  the  settlements,  and 
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bein{(  no  longer  in  danger  of  pursuit,  they  contin- 
ued tlu'ir  marcli  more  leisurely.  At  Urbana  they 
separated  into  small  ])artieK,  for  greater  ease  in  trav- 
eling, and  generally  reached  their  homes  at  Chilli- 
cothe  on  Monday,  August  23d,  after  an  absence  of 
five  weeks,  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

Although  the  company  thus  escaped  from  the 
enemy,  after  being  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war, 
yet  our  Government  recognized  them  as  prisoners; 
and  they  were,  a  few  moiitlis  afterward,  regularly 
"exchanged,"  and  were  ordered  by  Governor  Meigs 
to  be  credited  for  a  full  tour  of  duty. 


SLEEPING  IX  CIIURCn. 

Many  stories  have  been  related  of  Dean  Swift, 
tending  to  show  his  utter  disregard  of  all  decorum 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  among  the  rest  one  that 
has  obtained  universal  belief,  and  which  deserves 
to  be  killed  off.  This  is  an  absurd  story  of  his 
having  one  day  found  no  one  present  at  morning 
service  but  himself  and  the  clerk,  Roger  Coxe,  and 
commencing,  "Dearly  beloved  Roger,  the  Scrip- 
ture moveth  us  in  sundry  places,  to  acknowledge 
and  confess  our  manifold  sins  and  wickedness;" 
and  so  proceeding  through  the  service.  The  whole 
of  this  story  is  untrue,  no  such  scene  ever  oc- 
curred. 

The  following  extract,  however,  is  from  a  sermon 
actually  preached  by  Swift  in  the  cathedral  at  Dub- 
lin, with  the  text  from  Acts  xx,  9:  "And  there  sat 
in  the  window  a  certain  young  man,  named  Euty- 
chus,  being  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep;  and  while  Paul 
was  long  preaching,  he  sunk  down  from  sleep,  and 
fell  down  from  the  third  loft,  and  was  taken  up 
dead."  Swift  then  proceeds  to  say,  "I  have  chosen 
these  words  with  a  design,  if  possible,  to  disturb 
some  part  of  this  audience  of  half  an  hour's  sleep, 
for  the  convenience  and  exercise  whereof  this  place, 
at  this  season  of  the  day,  is  very  much  celebrated. 

"There  is,  indeed,  one  mortal  disadvantage  to 
which  all  preaching  is  subject;  that  those  who 
by  the  wickedness  of  their  lives  stand  in  the 
greatest  need  have  usually  the  smallest  share;  for 
either  they  are  absent  upon  account  of  idleness,  or 
spleen,  or  hatred  to  religion,  or  in  order  to  doze 
away  the  intemperance  of  the  week;  or,  if  they  do 
come,  they  are  sure  to  employ  their  minds  any  other 
way  than  regarding  or  attending  to  the  business  of 
the  place. 

"The  accident  which  happened  to  the  young 
man  in  the  text,  hath  not  been  sufficient  to  discour- 
age his  successor;  but,  because  the  preachers  now 
in  the  world  however  they  do  exceed  St.  Paul  in 
the  art  of  setting  men  to  sleep,  do  extremely  fall 
short  of  him  in  the  working  of  miracles;  therefore 
men  are  become  so  cautious  as  to  choose  more  safe 
and  convenient  stations  and  postures  for  taking 
their  repose,  without  hazard  of  their  persons;  and 
upon  the  whole  matter,  choose  rather  to  trust  their 
destruction  to  a  miracle,  than  their  safety." 


I  WON'T! 

"No,  I  won't!  So  now,  there's  an  end  of  it!" 
You  won't?  Whether  you  are  riglit  or  wrong  de- 
pends on  what  it  is  you  are  asked  to  do.  If  a  bad 
or  unworthy  thing,  the  sooner  "  I  won't"  is  said 
the  better.  But  there  is  a  way  of  communicating 
the  same  idea,  far  more  emphatically,  even  without 
using  the  angry  words. 

If  it  be  a  good  thing,  be  careful  how  you  comrait 
yourself  in  saying"!  won't"  too  soon.  Once  said, 
you  feel  pledged  to  your  word.  And,  even  if  you 
relent,  you  feel  half  ashamed  at  having  to  contra- 
dict by  your  acts  your  uttered  resolve. 

But  "I  won't"  is  an  angry  expression.  It  savors 
of  doggedness — determination  to  take  one's  own 
course  whether  right  or  wrong.  If  not  uttered  in 
anger,  it  is  apt  to  excite  anger  and  resistance  in  the 
one  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  words  are  not 
words  of  mildness,  but  of  real  and  downright  stub- 
bornness. 

Yet  not  always  so.  "I  won't!"  says  the  careless 
mother  to  her  fretful  child.  But  the  very  next  min- 
ute the  mother  relents,  and  the  child  learns  that  "I 
won't"  means  nothing  but  temporary  anger.  Next 
time,  the  child  will  teaze  longer,  never  heeding 
the  "I  won't,"  which,  it  has  learned,  means  noth- 
ing. The  pledged  word  has  not  been  kept  to  the 
child,  and  the  child  soon  learns  to  disregard  the 
utterer. 

Those  who  have  a  regard  for  the  feelings  of  oth- 
ers, will  be  careful  of  giving  way  to  their  angry  "I 
won't."  A  good  resolution  may  be  expressed  as 
firmly  in  a  kind  tone  as  in  an  unkind  one.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  bristle  up,  in  order  to  resolve 
firmly. 

One  need  not  be  namby-pamby  either,  or  double- 
faced,  putting  on  an  assumed  smoothness,  with  the 
claws  clutched  beneath  the  velvet  paw.  But  one 
may  cultivate  the  habit  of  gentleness  in  words  as- 
well  as  in  acts,  and  yet  be  full  of  unbending  reso- 
lution. 

"  Cultivate  the  habit  of  gentleness !"  you  exclaim. 
Yes,  we  reply.  It  can  be  done.  It  has  often  been 
done.  It  is  possible  to  command  one's  temper;  it 
is  possible  to  use  gentle  words  instead  of  ungentle 
ones;  it  is  possible  to  be  mild  and  firm,  instead  of 
fretful  and  fierce.  The  habit  of  gentleness  may  be 
cultivated  as  well  as  that  of  peevishness,  the  habit 
of  amicability  instead  of  that  of  anger. 

"Happy  is  the  man  whose  habits  are  his  friends," 
says  the  maxim.  A  man  can  cultivate  his  habits 
as  he  does  his  friends.  He  can  choose  for  himself. 
A  man  can  govern  his  thoughts,  control  his  temper, 
elevate  his  aspirations,  if  he  will.  On  every  side 
there  are  helps  to  happiness,  which  any  man  may 
make  use  of  to  promote  his  personal  well-being, 
and  to  improve  his  inner  life,  if  he  determines  to 
employ  them. 

If  such  a  temper  and  disposition  be  sedulously 
cultivated,  the  irritable,  irritation-producing  excla- 
mation "I  won't"  would  be  much  more  rarely  heard 
in  social  and  domestic  life  than  it  now  is. 
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A  STOKY  FOR  CHILDEEN, 


B7  ALICE  CABT, 


There  had  been  snow  on  the  ground  a  week, 
md  the  sleds  and  the  sleighs  had  been  busy  night 
and  day;  for  in  the  country  people  take  advantage 
Df  the  snow  to  go  to  mill  and  to  market,  as  well  as 
to  go  pleasuring. 

"We  children  were  quite  well  satisfied  with  riding 
down  hill;  but  when  Peter,  the  man  who  milked 
the  cows,  said  we  might  ride  in  the  sled  behind  the 
Dxen  and  help  him  bring  home  a  load  of  wood,  our 
joy  knew  no  bounds. 

We  didn't  want  any  shawls  or  mittens,  we  said; 
indeed  we  could  scarcely  wait  to  get  hoods  or  hats, 
so  elated  were  we  with  the  prospect  of  a  real  sleigh- 
ride.  They  told  us  we  had  better  stay  by  the  warm 
fire,  but  we  could  not  hear  of  it — we  were  going  to 
bave  such  a  nice  ride  and  help  Peter,  too. 

"We  were  told  that  we  would  only  be  in  the  way, 
but  that  if  we  would  go  we  must  be  well  wrapt  up. 

0  no,  no,  said  we,  and  so  Peter  helped  us  one  by 
ane  on  to  the  sled.  There  was  no  bed  of  straw  in 
which  to  nestle — we  had  only  the  rough,  cold 
boards  on  which  Peter  laid  the  wood,  to  ride  on, 
but  we  huddled  close  together  and  laughed  as  the 
oxen  drew  us  slowly  along.  Our  fingers  and  toes 
began  to  ache  before  we  reached  the  woods — the 
oxen  moved  so  slow — not  at  all  as  we  had  seen  the 
sleds  moving  along  the  road  did  ours  move.  "When 
at  last  we  reached  the  wood-pile  it  was  completely 
covered  up  with  snow,  and  a  great  tree  had  fallen 
across  it  when  the  wind  blew  the  night  before,  so 
that  Peter  could  not  get  at  the  wood  till  he  cut  the 
fallen  tree  away. 

This  took  a  long  time,  or  it  seemed  a  long  time, 
it  was  so  cold.  We  sat  close  together  on  the  sled, 
not  speaking  at  all,  but  watching  Peter,  as  stroke 
after  stroke  fell  upon  the  great  log  without  cutting 
it  away  much.  It  was  a  hard,  green  tree,  and  lay 
up  from  the  ground,  so  that  he  could  not  reach  it 
well. 

Gusts  of  snow  blew  in  our  faces,  and  the  trees 
dropt  off  the  drifts  that  were  lodged  among  their 
limbs,  now  and  then,  and  sometimes  they  fell  over 
us,  and,  as  we  brushed  them  aside,  our  fingers  be- 
came wet  and  ached  worse  and  worse. 

When  at  last  the  tree  was  removed  so  that  Peter 
could  get  at  the  wood,  we  all  tried  to  help  him;  but 
the  sticks  were  most  of  them  too  heavy  for  us,  and 
all  were  so  crusted  with  snow  that  we  could  not 
bear  to  touch  them. 

Our  feet  were  soon  wet,  and,  to  complete  our  dis- 
tress, when  the  sled  was  loaded  with  wood  there 
was  no  place  for  us  to  ride.  Peter  helped  us  to  the 
top,  indeed,  but  the  snowy  sticks  rolled  together 
beneath  us  so  that  we  were  both  uncomfortable  and 
very  much  afraid.  At  first  we  tried  to  ride,  but  the 
oxen  went  more  slowly  than  before,  and  the  mov- 
ing of  the  round  sticks  beneath  us  pinched  our 
hands  and  feet,  so  that  the  largest  of  us  asked 


Peter  to  let  us  get  down  and  walk  home,  which  he 
did.  Willie  and  Addy,  whom  he  could  hold  fast, 
only  remained  to  ride.  We  might  have  run  faster 
than  the  oxen  went,  but  we  did  not  like  to  have 
them  know  at  home  that  our  sleigh-ride  had  ended 
so  badly,  and  so  kept  behind  the  oxen,  not  speak- 
ing a  word  and  almost  frozen.  But  the  precaution 
was  useless.  We  had  been  gone  so  much  longer 
than  was  expected,  all  our  folks  were  at  the  win- 
dows watching  for  us. 

Willie  and  Addy  were  carried  into  the  house  cry- 
ing with  the  cold;  and  though  we  who  were  older 
were  too  much  ashamed  to  cry  at  first,  we  could  not 
help  it  after  we  had  sat  by  the  fire  a  little  while,  so 
terribly  did  our  faces,  and  fingers,  and  feet  all 
ache. 

It  was  not  for  very  long,  however;  and  when 
some  cakes  were  given  us  to  pacify  us,  the  wretched 
sleigh-ride  began  to  be  very  funny — much  funnier, 
as  we  sat  by  the  fire  eating  the  cakes,  than  it  had 
been  at  the  time. 

An  aunt  of  mine,  who  lived  a  good  way  from  us, 
was  at  our  house,  and  Jane,  and  Willie,  and 
Addy  were  my  cousins — Willie  and  Addy  eight 
and  ten,  perhaps,  and  Jane  twelve  years  old. 

My  aunt's  name  was  Jane,  too,  and  all  the  while 
she  had  been  at  our  house  there  had  been  plans  of 
a  visit  to  the  city,  seven  miles  away. 

That  afternoon  mother  said  it  would  be  a  nice 
time  to  go  if  it  were  not  for  the  children.  Aunt 
Jane  said  yes,  she  wished  there  was  some  one  to 
take  care  of  them. 

Jane  and  I  said  we  were  big  enough  to  take  care 
of  ourselves,  but  that  if  we  were  not  Peter  would 
stay  with  us. 

So  much  did  we  beg  them  to  go  that  Peter  was 
called  to  be  directed  to  take  charge  of  us,  but  he 
could  not  be  found;  he  was  gone  to  the  village  to 
get  a  pair  of  shoes  mended.  "  He  will  only  be  gone 
a  little  while,"  I  said.  "  You  can  go  just  as  well  as 
if  he  was  here,"  for  I  was  very  anxious  to  have  them 
go.  We  children  would  have  such  a  nice  time,  I 
thought.  Jane  was  no  less  anxious  than  I,  and 
said,  "Yes,  go,  Peter  will  only  be  gone  a  little 
while."  "How  do  you  know?"  asked  ray  mother; 
for  she  always  inquired  into  what  we  said,  and  was 
not  easily  imposed  upon  with  stories.  "Because 
he  told  me  so,"  answered  Jane,  promptly. 

"Did  you  hear  him  V  asked  my  mother  of  nie. 

I  hesitated,  and  Jane  said,  "Yes,  cousin,  it  was 
right  by  the  bridge  he  said  so;  don't  you  re- 
member?" 

Thus  appealed  to — knowing  that  I  would  convict 
her  of  falsehood  if  I  said  I  did  not  remember  it, 
and  feeling,  too,  that  the  visit  probably  depended 
on  my  answer — I  said  I  believed  I  did  remember. 

"You  believe,"  said  my  mother;  "don't  you 
know  whether  he  said  he  would  be  back  soon  or 
not?" 

I  said,  yes,  I  did  know  that  he  said  he  would 
not  be  gone  long. 

"He  must  come  to  do  the  milking,"  said  aunt 
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Jane,  "and  then  wc  will  charge  him  to  take  good 
care  of  the  children." 

I  knew  very  well  that  he  had  milked  the  cow 
before  leaving  home,  but  I  did  not  say  so,  and 
feared  all  the  time  that  it  would,  in  some  way,  be 
discovered. 

It  was  not  discovered,  however.  The  sun  went 
down  and  the  chickens  flew  into  the  trees  where 
they  roosted,  brushing,  with  their  open  wings,  the 
snow  from  the  boughs. 

Often  aunt  Jane  and  mother  looked  from  the 
window  as  they  made  preparation  for  the  evening 
visit,  but  they  did  not  see  Pe'.er  coming. 

"  I  wonder  he  don't  know  it's  milking  time,"  said 
Jane,  and  she  hid  her  face  in  her  apron  to  conceal 
her  laughter.  I  could  not  laugh,  but  turned  mine 
away,  lest  all  should  see  my  shame  and  confusion. 
"And  you  are  sure  he  will  come  back?"  asked 
my  mother,  as  the  sled  stood  at  the  door  and  she 
tied  her  bonnet  to  go, 

I  said,  "Yes,"  but  did  not  repeat  the  lie  of  his 
havino"  told  us  so.     Then  she  and  aunt  Jane  looked 
once  more  from  the  window — first  standing  on  tip- 
toe and  then  bending  low;  but  though  they  looked  | 
a  long  time  they  did  not  see  Peter.  j 

We  said,  never  mind  him;  that  we  were  not  afraid  ] 
to  be  alone  till  he  came;  and  so  they  kissed  us  and  : 
told  us  to  be  good  children,  and  to  go  to  bed  when 
the  clock  struck  eight,  and  went  out  of  the  house, 
looking  back  Tery  fondly. 

We  all  crowded  to  the  door  and  wished  them  a 
happy  time,  and  said  we  didn't  want  to  go;  that 
we  had  had  sleigh-riding  enough,  which  was  very 
true;  but  though  I  was  glad  they  were  gone,  and 
thought  we  would  have  such  fun,  I  could  not  for- 
get that  I  had  told  a  story. 

Jane  said  I  was  a  dunce  when  I  told  her  I  was 
sorry  for  it,  and  further  said  that  she  had  told 
stories  many  a  time  and  no  body  ever  killed  her  for 
it  either.  And  she  repeated  several  instances  of 
what  she  thought  successful  story -telling. 

At  length  I  grew  ashamed  of  my  timidity,  and 
laughed  at  what  she  said  was  only  a  joke.  The 
sunset,  that  at  first  looked  so  red  through  the  west- 
ern windows,  grew  fainter,  and  mixed  with  gray 
and  then  with  black,  and  then  it  was  all  black. 

As  it  grew  dark  in  the  house  we  added  chips  and 
wood,  and  made  the  fire  blaze,  and  brought  cakes 
and  apples,  and  pretended  to  get  tea;  and  that 
Willie  and  Addy  were  our  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, come  visiting  from  a  great  way  oflF. 

When  we  had  eaten  enough  the  play  grew  tire- 
some, and  we  set  aside  the  table  and  pretended  that 
our  grandfather  and  grandmother  had  gone  home, 
and  that  Addy  and  Willie  were  two  travelers, 
whom  we  were  entertaining  for  a  night;  so  we  went 
through  with  a  great  many  pretenses,  highly  enjoy- 
ing the  time. 

When  we  had  made  believe  to  our  heart's  con- 
tent, we  came  down  to  be  what  we  really  were — 
children  again.  And  drown  the  duck,  and  hunt 
the  slipper,  and  lost  my  glove,  made  us  pleasant 


entertainment  for  a  long  time.  But  after  a  while 
the  little  children  grew  tired  and  didn't  want  to 
play  any  more,  and  we  all  sat  down  by  the  fire 
together. 

Addy  and  Willie  were  soon  asleep,  and  when  I 
proposed  that  we  should  carry  them  up  stairs  and 
put  them  in  bed,  Jane  said  she  was  afraid,  and 
would  not  go  up  there  for  fifty  hundred  thousaiid 
dollars;  so  we  brought  pillows  for  them,  and  spread 
a  shawl  over  them,  for  I  did  not  like  to  go  alone. 
Indeed,  the  house  began  to  seem  very  still  and  un- 
natural. I  went  to  the  window  in  the  hope  that  I 
would  see  Peter  coming,  but  it  was  so  dark  1  could 
not  see  across  the  door-yard. 

"What  if  a  great  big  bear  was  to  come  in  here 
and  catch  us  I"  exclaimed  Jane,  drawing  near  to 
me.  I  said  there  were  none  to  come;  that  they 
were  all  killed  long  ago;  but  she  insisted  that  there 
had  been  a  great  famine  where  the  bears  lived;  and 
that  hunger  had  driven  whole  droves  of  them  into 
neighborhoods  as  thickly  inhabited  as  that. 

This  news  quite  startled  me,  and  I  snuffed  the 
candle  and  punched  the  fire  till  the  red  sparks  ran 
up  the  chimney;  but  my  hand  began  to  shake  when 
Jane  said  that  the  very  week  she  left  home,  parties 
of  men,  and  boys,  and  dogs  were  out  every  night 
hunting  bears,  and  that  Mr.  Hanson  had  a  caK  that 
was  six  months  old  killed  and  partly  eaten  np  by 
them,  and  that  she  had  one  of  the  ears  of  the  calf, 
with  the  marks  of  the  bear's  teeth  in  it,  at  home  in 
her  own  play-house. 

Just  as  she  told  me  this  there  was  a  noise  at  the 
door.  I  think  we  both  turned  pale;  and  even  when 
I  remembered  that  the  door-steps  was  loose,  and 
that  the  noise  was  most  likely  made  by  the  dog. 
Carlo,  could  we  help  saying  and  thinking  that  it 
might  have  been  a  bear?  When  the  same  noise 
was  repeated,  we  were  too  much  afraid  to  open  the 
door  and  see  what  it  was.  Then  Carlo  barked  ter- 
ribly, just  as  if  it  was  at  a  bear,  Jane  said;  and  it 
seemed  so  to  me.  Every  moment  we  expected  to 
see  the  window  dashed  out,  and  a  huge  grizzly  beast 
leap  in  upon  us.  Whichever  way  we  looked  we 
saw,  in  fancy,  fiery  eyes  burning  in  the  dark. 
What  our  sufferings  were  no  words  can  tell-  The 
fire  burned  down,  for  we  were  afraid  to  go  into  the 
adjoining  room  for  wood;  and  drawing  close  to 
what  was  left  we  talked  in  whispers,  repeating  to 
each  other  all  the  frightful  stories  that  ever  we 
heard. 

The  minutes  seemed  hours  long;  but  slowly  the 
time  passed,  and  at  last  the  rooster  in  the  tree,  at 
the  door,  crew  for  nine  o'clock.  The  wind  had 
risen  and  the  windows  rattled  as  it  went  and  came, 
and  our  fear  made  every  noise  seem  a  great  deal 
louder  than  it  was. 

Peter  did  not  come,  and  we  could  not  think  of 
him  without  being  reminded  of  the  story  we  had 
told;  and  that  if  a  bear  did  come  it  would  be  to 
punish  us  for  our  wickedness. 

As  the  time  went  by  we  began  to  think  that 
somebody  might  have  killed  him,  and  that  having 
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committed  the  murder  they  ■would  come  and  rob 
the  house. 

Evil  persons  might  have  known  that  "we  were 
alone,  and  so  have  killed  Peter  to  make  themselves 
perfectly  secure.  There  must  be  some  person  about 
the  house,  we  knew;  for  Carlo  kept  growling  and 
barking  all  the  time,  and  now  and  then  walking  a 
short  distance,  as  though  toward  something,  and 
then  returning  to  the  door  again. 

Across  the  hollow  and  fronting  the  door  where 
the  dog  was  watching  stood  the  barn,  and  thinking 
the  thieves  might  possibly  be  there,  we  cautiously 
raised  the  window  a  hand's  breadth  and  looked 
out,  speaking  softly  to  the  dog;  but  he  would  not 
be  any  the  quieter  for  our  voices,  and  growled,  and 
barked,  and  snapped  his  teeth  together  all  the  same. 
"Hark!"  said  Jane,  "I  hear  something;"  and  listen- 
ing, sure  enough  we  could  hear  a  walking  through 
the  snow  on  the  next  hill.  More  and  more  dis- 
tinctly it  sounded,  as  if  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  house.  There  could  be  no  mistake.  There 
were  footsteps  breaking  through  the  hard  crust  of 
the  snow. 

"We  were  terribly  frightened  and  called  Peter! 
Peter!  time  and  again,  but  no  Peter  answered;  and 
then  we  remembered  that  if  it  were  really  an  evil 
person  our  calls  had  betrayed  our  unprotected  state; 
so  we  were  doubly  frightened,  if  that  were  possible, 
and  shutting  the  window,  looked  at  each  other  in 
silent  agony. 

"We  saw  the  house  being  torn  down  and  ourselves 
murdered,  and  a  thousand  other  improbable  things, 
all  at  once. 

Presently  the  steps  sounded  nearer.  "We  held 
our  breath,  Nearer,  and  nearer,  and  nearer  still 
they  came,  breaking  and  crushing  the  crust  of  the 
snow.  "We  turned  our  faces  toward  the  door,  and 
for  a  moment  heard  only  the  growling  of  Carlo; 
then  right  against  the  window-pane  pressed  a  man's 
face,  and  a  voice  bade  us  open  the  door.  "We  were 
now  fearfully  frightened,  and  began  to  wring  our 
hands,  and  to  cry,  and  to  run  up  and  down  the 
room  wildly. 

All  at  once  the  dog  whined,  and  then  there  was 
a  snorting  of  horses,  and  then  a  stamping  of  feet, 
and  then  a  familiar  voice  said,  ""Why,  Peter,  is  this 
you  ?" 

"We  were  quick  to  open  the  door  as  you  may  be- 
lieve; and  there,  sure  enough,  was  Peter  waiting  to 
come  in  with  the  rest,  but  looking  so  stupid  that  it 
was  long  before  we  could  understand  what  was  the 
matter  with  him. 

"While  his  shoes  were  being  mended  he  had  been 
drinking  whisky,  poor  fellow,  so  much  that  he 
could  not  find  his  way  home;  and  I  need  scarcely 
tell  you  that  it  was  he  we  had  heard  treading  in 
the  snow,  and  his  face  that  had  looked  in  at  the 
window. 

My  mother  never  knew  the  story  I  told;  but 
though  it  was  so  well  concealed,  I  suffered  in  con- 
sequence of  it;  and  never,  as  long  as  she  lived,  did 
she  ever  say  what  a  good  girl  I  had  been  never  to 


try  to  deceive  her,  but  the  memory  of  what  I  said 
about  Peter  came  back  and  choked  me;  and  though 
I  longed  to  tell  her  and  wished  it  were  told,  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  her  eyes  look  on  me  reproachfully. 
But  now  that  it  is  too  late,  I  repent  that  I  never 
asked  what  I  know  she  would  have  given  me — for- 
giveness. 

To  this  day  I  am  slightly  afraid  of  bears  when  I 
am  alone  in  the  dark. 
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The  purple  twilight,  cool  and  calm. 
Ad  own  the  summer  valley  flows; 

And  round  the  hill-sides,  breathing  balm. 
Lean  in  a  charmed  repose. 

Beneath  the  maple's  emerald  eaves — 

The  sun-browned  reapers  noon-day  shield- 

I  lie  beside  the  golden  sheaves. 
Upon  the  harvest  field. 

How  glorious  in  the  rising  moon 
The  ripe  and  ruddy  trusses  look ! 

The  harvest  did  not  come  too  soon 
In  this  enchanted  nook. 

A  sweet  contentment,  warm  as  wings. 

In  many  a  weary  bosom  lies; 
For  Plenty  spreads  her  feast  of  things 

To  Labor's  happy  eyes. 

Be  joyful,  dwellers  in  this  vale. 
May  all  your  summers  joyful  be; 

To-night  I  feel  my  cheek  grow  pale 
At  what  I  seem  to  say. 

Another  harvest-field  appears, 

"Where  love,  and  hope,  and  beauty  grew; 
To-day  the  reaper  wrought,  and  tears 

Fell  in  his  steps  like  dew. 

The  tender  flower  *mong  tender  leaves. 
The  growing  fruit  and  golden  grain; 

I  see  their  pale  and  drooping  sheaves 
Crown  Time's  unmeasured  plain. 

0  mother,  kiss  thy  babe  and  weep. 

Lie,  pallid  poet,  on  thy  lyre; 
Sweet  girl,  love  can  not  soothe  thy  sleep; 

Close,  sage,  thy  lips  of  fire  1 

"With  trembling  lips  speak  soft  and  low. 
Round  hushed  and  pulseless  beauty  now. 

All  ye  who  smooth  the  locks  that  flow 
About  each  marble  brow. 

Speak  soft,  and  pause  a  while  to  think 

Of  hearts  where  generous  feelings  beat. 
And  eyes,  which  soul  to  soul  could  link, 

With  meanings  pure  and  sweet. 
0  happy  dwellers  in  the  vale ! 

May  all  your  summers  happy  be! 
Yon  harvest  moon  looks  sad  and  pale 

On  my  dead  love  and  me. 
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NUMUKIl  I. 


A  MOTHF.K  sat,  "witli  licr  youngest  datigliter,  a 
sprjghlly  child  five  years  of  age,  enjoying  an  after- 
dinner  chitchat  with  a  few  friends,  when  a  little 
girl,  a  playmate  of  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  P.,  came 
running  into  the  sitting-room  and  cried, 

"Where  is  Jane?    I've  got  something  for  her." 

"She  is  out,"  said  the  mother. 

"Wliat  have  you  got?  Show  it  to  me!"  eagerly 
exclaimed  Hannah,  the  mother's  favorite.  "I'll 
give  it  to  her." 

The  little  girl  handed  Hannah  a  bouquet  of  flow- 
ers, which  .she  had  gathered  for  Jane,  and  returned 
home  with  the  faitli  that  her  kindness  had  not  been 
misapplied.  She  had  .scarcely  left  the  room,  when 
Hannah,  standing  by  her  mother's  chair,  talking  to 
herself,  said,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  across  the 
room, 

"I  like  flowers — she  often  calls  me  Jane — she 
thinks  I  am  Jane — I'm  going  to  keep  this  bouquet." 

The  mother  made  no  objection  to  this  soliloquy, 
and  Hannah  immediately  began  to  pick  the  leaves 
from  a  handsome  rose,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
rose-water.  She  had  not  completed  her  task  when 
Jane  bounded  into  the  room,  and  seeing  Hannah 
with  flowers,  exclaimed, 

"  I'm  going  to  have  a  bouquet  pretty  soon.  Sally 
Johnson  said  she  would  bring  me  one  this  after- 
noon." 

'^But  she  won't,"  said  Hannah. 

"Ill  go  and  see,"  returned  Jane,  tripping,  as  she 
spoke,  toward  the  front  door. 

"Here,  Jane,"  said  the  mother,  " Sally  brought 
this  bouquet  for  you,  but  you  were  not  in  and  she 
gave  it  to  Hannah." 

The  tears  started  in  Jane's  eyes.  She  felt  that 
she  had  been  robbed,  and  she  knew  that  Hannah 
had  been  preferred  to  her.  Hannah  had  been  en- 
couraged in  a  deliberate  falsehood,  and  in  a  decep- 
tion toward  her  sister.  Many  a  time  since  has  that 
mother  felt  herself  obliged  to  punish  her  daughter 
for  prevarication;  and  often  has  she  been  heard  to 
say  that  she  wondered  where  so  small  a  child 
learned  so  much  deceit. 

This  is  a  small  afi'air,  at  best,  some  one  may  say, 
but  do  not 

"Large  streams  from  little  fountains  flow; 
Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow?" 

And  is  it  not  the  "small  beginnings"  of  instruc- 
tion which  lay  the  foundation  of  the  man  or  wo- 
man's character? 

:iJUMBER  :i. 

Pitt  Henry  was  a  boy  of  some  genius.    He  was 

fond  of  fun  and  fond  of  music.     His  father  bought 

him  a  small  fife,  and  he  went  "tooting"  about  the 

house,  filling  it  with  "martial  airs,"  till  his  mother 


took  the  instrument  of  "spirit-stirring"  tones  and 
threw  it  in  tl»e  fire.  Pitt  was  sedate  a  few  days, 
but  soon  managed  to  console  himself  with  an  old 
accordoon  which  one  of  liis  companions  lent  him. 
His  ambition  was  to  possess  a  violin.  Fourth  of 
July  came  round — the  boys  were  all  shooting  crack- 
ers and  firing  pistols,  and  Pitt  had  a  small  cannon 
witli  wliich  he  was  waking  patriotic  echoes  along  a 
narrow  street,  when  a  playmate,  who  owned  a. 
violin,  happened  to  join  the  crowd  in  which  Pitt's 
booming  "field-piece  "formed  a  wonder;  and  Ixjing 
ambitious  to  take  rank  as  a  youth  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  '7G,  he  offered  Pitt  the  violin  for  the  can- 
non. Pitt  took  him  at  his  word,  and  gave  him  what 
ammunition  he  bad  into  the  bargain. 

Forthwith  the  young  Paganini  deserted  those 
who  were  celebrating  the  Fourth,  and  retiring  to  an 
out  of  the  way  room,  in  his  father's  house,  he 
labored  diligently  to  perform  such  snatches  of 
familiar  tunes  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
torting from  the  accordeon. 

Many  parents  would  have  been  well  satisfied 
with  Pitt's  exchange  of  a  cannon  for  a  violin,  but 
not  so  with  Mrs.  Henry.  She  regarded  a  violin  as 
an  instrument  devised  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
devices  of  the  devil,  and  Pitt's  squealing  attempts 
at  negro  melodies  were  soon  declared  a  nuisance. 
He  would  be  led  into  bad  company.  He  must  not 
be  allowed  to  play  a  violin;  but  no  effort  was  made 
to  turn  his  attention  to  a  different  instrument,  to 
give  him  any  encouragement  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  his  musical  talent.  He  could  only  play 
when  his  mother  was  absent,  or  when  he  could 
steal  away  from  home,  with  his  fiddle  under  his 
arm,  and  meet  a  few  companions,  who  had  formed 
a  miniature  band.  They  often  went  out  serenad- 
ing. Pitt  wished  to  go  with  them;  his  mother  for- 
bade him.  She  told  him  the  company  was  not 
suitable  for  a  boy  who  would  be  respectable — which, 
in  a  great  measure,  was  true — but  knowing  that  the 
boy  must  have  companions — would  have  amuse- 
ments— did  she  seek  to  introduce  him  to  better 
company,  or  did  she  endeavor  to  make  his  home  | 
attractive — to  interest  him  in  books  and  music  at  i 
home  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  His  home  sport  was  a  I 
nuisance.  No  man  who  ever  played  the  fiddle  was  i 
better  than  a  vagabond.  | 

Pitt's  father  often  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  I 
getting  a  master  to  give  the  boy  lessons  on  the  vie-  | 
lin,  but  Mrs.  Henry  said, 

"Not  for  the  world,  it  would  make  him  a  vaga-  ( 
band." 

So  the  poor  boy  was  compelled  to  seek  clandes-  » 
tine  enjoyment.  His  companions  often  urged  hira 
to  accompany  them  on  their  evening  rambles,  giv-  . 
ing  serenades  about  town.  His  mother  had  forbid-  j 
den  him,  and  for  a  long  time  he  zealously  refused  i 
to  meet  the  boys  at  night. 

One  day  he  begged  his  mother  to  let  him  buy  at 
music-book  with  some  money  he  had  earned  for  the  I 
purpose,  by  doing  chores  for  neighbors.  | 

"  What  kind  of  a  music-book  ?"  she  inquired.        ) 
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"A  fiddle  book,"  answered  Pitt.  His  mother 
was  not  in  a  pleasant  humor,  and  she  answered 
sharply : 

"You  had  better  throw  your  money  in  the  cis- 
tern; and  if  I  hear  any  more  about  that  fiddle  I'll 
throw  it  in  the  fire." 

Pitt's  heart  was  heavy  to  think  that  pleasure 
should  be  so  unreasonably  denied  him.  He  could 
see  no  force  in  his  mother's  objections.  He  could 
not  but  feel  that  her  denial  was  given  to  put  upon 
him  a  sort  of  penance,  and  in  this  mood  he  sought 
his  companions.  He  found  them  preparing  for  a 
grand  serenade  that  night.  They  besought  him  to 
go  with  them.  For  some  time  he  stood  out  bravely, 
but  at  length,  thinking  that  his  father  and  mother 
were  to  be  absent  that  evening,  and  feeling  that  a 
little  recreation  would  repay  him  for  the  denials  he 
had  suffered,  hoping  to  be  home  before  his  parents, 
he  consented.  His  companions  were  in  high  glee, 
for  he  was  a  jovial  lad. 

About  half  past  nine  o'clock  that  evening,  a  tam- 
borine,  the  "  bones,"  a  fiddle,  and  a  triangle  were 
heard  in  concert  near  the  corner  of  a  street  in  the 
town  where  Pitt  Henry  resided.  A  gentleman  and 
lady  promenading  the  street  heard  the  music,  and 
the  lady  said, 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Pitt  was  among  those 
boys.    I  wish  you  would  go  and  see,  Mr.  Henry." 

Poor  Pitt,  "the  wheels  of  time  flew  swiftly 
round,"  and  he  had  not  yet  thought  of  going  home. 
Mr.  Henry  found  him  with  his  face  blackened, 
singing, 

"  There  was  an  old  nigger, 
And  his  name  was  Uncle  Ned," 

and  accompanying  himself  on  the  violin,  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  have  done  credit  to  one  who  had 
more  experience.  The  song  come  to  a  dead  "rest" 
at  the  words, 

"  He  had  no  wool  on  the  top  of  his  head," 

and  Pitt  stood  abashed  before  his  father.  He  started 
for  home,  but  not  with  his  violin — this  Mr.  Henry 
took  in  charge.  He  remembered  how  much  trouble 
there  had  been  in  regard  to  it  about  the  house.  He 
looked  at  it  intently;  unpleasant  recollections 
thronged  his  mind;  the  simple  instrument  became 
a  thing  of  living  evil  in  his  eyes,  and  when  he  en- 
tered his  house,  calling  Pitt  to  him,  he  held  it  up 
before  the  family  and  broke  it  to  pieces  with  his 
cane. 

"I  would  not  have  broken  it,  Mr.  Henry,"  said 
Pitt's  motJier.     "You  might  have  sold  it." 

On  that  hour  a  spirit  of  rebellion  was  born  in 
Pitt  Henry's  heart.  He  never  again  regarded  his 
mother  with  the  same  confidence  he  had  previously 
given  her.  The  whole  histoiy  of  his  vit)lin  rose  up 
before  him.     He  went  to  bed  and  wept  bitterly. 

On  the  morrow,  when  Pitt  met  his  companions, 
he  honestly  told  them  of  his  misfortunes,  and  one 
of  them  said, 

"What'll  you  do  now  for  a  fiddle,  Pitt?" 

"  Toney  Fenton  has  one,  and  I'll  play  it,  I'll  bet 
you,  when  neither  father  nor  mother  will  know  it," 


answered  Pitt,  with  a  feeling  of  bravado  he  had 
never  before  so  decidedly  manifested. 

In  the  next  three  months  often  was  he  out  at  night 
serenading,  and  often  did  he  fall  into  company  from 
which  he  learned  habits  his  violin,  playing  at  home, 
would  never  have  brought  him  in  contact  with.  His 
mother  many  times  expressed  herself  glad  that  he 
no  longer  seemed  to  have  a  passion  after  a  fiddle; 
but  she  discovered  in  him  a  spirit  of  disobedience 
for  which  she  could  not  account. 

I^-was  about  six  months  after  Pitt's  violin  had 
been  demolished  that  a  circus  visited  the  town.  Pitt 
attended  several  times  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  parents.  The  second  night  after  the  circus 
company  "pulled  up  stakes,"  Pitt  Henry  and  one 
of  his  companions  were  missing,  A  boy  told  Pitt's 
father  that  he  had  heard  him  talking  about  going 
with  the  circus,  and  Mrs.  Henry,  when  this  come  to 
her  ears,  cried, 

" There,  didn't  I  tell  you?  You  see  what  letting 
him  have  that  violin  has  brought  us  to!" 

Mr.  Henry,  in  thought,  differed  widely  from  his 
wife,  but  he  was  too  much  grieved  to  reply  sharply, 
and  he  answered  this  reflection  by  saying, 

"We'll  not  quarrel  about  the  cause  now.  Let  us 
correct  the  evil." 

The  runaways  were  readily  found,  and  Pitt  was 
glad  to  go  home.  His  father  received  him  kindly, 
for  he  had  learned  a  lesson  upon  which  he  resolved 
to  act;  but  Mrs.  Henry  could  see  nothing  but  ugli- 
ness in  Pitt's  disposition  to  be  away  from  home; 
and  from  day  to  day  her  son  lost  more  of  that  affec- 
tion for  his  mother,  which  makes  parent  and  child 
confidants,  and  which  causes  the  care  of  one  and 
the  obedience  of  the  other,  to  spring  from  a  higher 
and  holier  sentiment  than  that  of  mere  duty  and 
respect. 

NUMBER  III. 

Parents  are  often  martyrs  to  a  feeling  of  pride  in 
what  they  consider  the  smartness  of  their  children. 
I  once  knew  a  kind  lady,  troubled  with  the  man- 
agement of  a  son,  who  was  a  pattern  of  stubborn- 
ness, and  strange  to  say  his  mother  thought  this  an 
admirable  trait  in  his  character.  I  was  teaching 
"young  ideas  how  to  shoot,"  when  I  called  on  this 
lady  to  talk  with  her  about  her  children.  George 
was  introduced.     His  mother  said, 

"You  will  find  him  a  queer  boy,  sir.  He  has  a 
great  deal  of  firmness.  I  never  saw  a  more  determ- 
ined lad.  If  he  takes  a  notion  that  I  must  give 
him  any  thing  and  I  refuse,  he  will  threaten  to 
starve  himself,  and,  sir,  I  have,  indeed,  known  him 
to  go  a  whole  day  without  eating.  I  couldn't  see 
him  suffer,  sir." 

I  looked  at  the  lady  wit]j  surprise.  Her  coun- 
tenance wore  a  serious  expression,  and  I  was  to  be 
convinced  that  she  was  honest  in  her  opinion  of 
her  boy. 

I  was  to  take  tea  with  her.  The  table  was  spread. 
George  stood  near  the  table.  He  was  a  sharp  look- 
ing boy,  about  ten  years  of  age.     There  were  some 
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tempting  preserves  on  the  tabic.  "May  I  have 
some  of  these,  mother?"  said  tlie  hoy,  pointing  to 
tlie  preserveH. 

"  Not  now,  my  son,"  answered  the  mother  mildly. 

"But  I  will,"  lie  muttered  surlily,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment, when  liis  mother's  back  was  turned,  he  thrust 
his  finders  into  tlie  plate,  and  taking  a  good  supply 
of  the  fruit,  he  rushed  for  the  door.  Attracted  by 
tlie  noise,  his  mother  saw  what  he  had  done,  and 
sprung  to  catch  him.  Reckless  of  consequences, 
he  slammed  the  door  in  her  face,  and  runnii||  to 
the  window,  placed  his  thumb  upon  his  nose,  and 
while  he  devoured  the  stolen  fruit,  made  gyrations 
■with  his  fingers,  which  declared  significantly,  "No 
you  didn't,  old  lady.     I  beat  you  that  time." 

The  mother  smiled  as  she  looked  at  her  spoiled 
child  in  this  attitude,  and,  turning  to  me,  she  said, 

"He  is  so  original — such  a  character.  He  ought 
to  be  punished  for  such  mischief,  but  I  haven't  the 
heart  to  do  it  when  he  is  so  funny.  Do  you  think 
you  can  manage  him  in  school?" 

I  ventured  to  reply  that  I  had  hope,  but  I  felt 
that  her  boy's  originality  would  not  go  unrewarded 
if  I  had  the  cave  of  him.  After  he  had  been  in 
school  three  days  I  had  no  trouble  with  him;  but  I 
have  known  him  to  go  home  and  pout  for  an  hour, 
because  his  mother  would  not  put  honey  on  his 
cakes  for  supper.  She  would  hold  out  as  long  as 
her  "kind"  heart  would  allow  her,  and  would  then 
gratify  the  smart  child  as  the  easiest  way  to  manage 
him. 

Poor  woman !  her  sou  grew  so  remarkably  smart 
and  original  that  for  the  public  good  it  was  thought 
best  that,  at  public  expense,  he  should  be  kept 
where  his  original  conduct  could  not  be  patterned 
after  by  eccentric  or  ungorerned  youths.  The 
mother  died  of  a  broken  heart,  grieving  over  the 
result  of  that  smartness  in  which  she  encouraged 
her  child. 
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DEATH  or  A  LITTLE  BOY. 

"  Dear  little  C.  is  dead  I  I  remember  the  last  time 
I  saw  him  was  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  autumn. 
We  all  sat  in  the  summer-house.  The  moon  arose, 
and  the  stars  twinkled,  and  were  reflected  in  the 
waves  which  beat  below  the  cliffs.  The  child 
looked  up  to  the  brightest  star  of  all,  and  said: 

'  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 
How  I  wonder  what  yon  are, 
Up  above  the  world  so  high. 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky'.' 

"His  seemed  like  a  prophetic  voice.  But  a  few 
moons  have  waned,  and  little  C.  is  now  a  star  in 
heaven.  Before  he  died,  he  sang  the  very  strains 
which  had  delighted  him,  and  he  now  sleeps  in 
peace  near  the  river's  brink,  where,  in  spring-time, 
the  flowers  shall  bloom  above  him  which  he  has  so 
much  loved,  and  where  they  will  not  cease  to  be 
watered  by  a  parent's  tears."  How  many  a  bereaved 
heart  will  be  touched  by  this! — Knickerbocker. 


The  autumn  winds  a  requiem  sing 

O'er  each  fair  flower  that  sinks  to  earth; 
And  shall  not  man  a  tribute  pay 

To  friendship  and  departed  worth? 
As  fades  spring's  earliest,  loveliest  flowers, 

When  blighted  by  the  north  wind's  breath. 
Thus  droops  the  infant  in  our  arms, 

Nipp'd  by  the  chilling  frosts  of  death. 
Sweet  treasures  by  our  Father  loaned. 

They  twine  around  our  hearts  in  love; 
Sinless  and  pure,  he  calls  them  home, 

To  win  our  thoughts  to  realms  above. 
As  falls  the  sear  and  faded  leaf. 

When  autumn's  zephyrs  play, 
Thus  from  our  midst,  though  fondly  loved. 

The  aged  gently  pass  away. 
We  press  once  more  the  silent  lips. 

And  fold  the  white  hands  o'er  the  breast. 
As  wearied  with  the  cares  of  earth. 

Our  Father  bids  them  sweetly  rest. 
But,  ah !  what  purpose  is  fulfilled. 

We  may  not,  can  not  say. 
When  loved  ones  in  the  bloom  of  life 

Are  called  from  earth  away. 
We  can  but  say,  God's  will  be  done; 

And  trust  he  will  restore 
Each  link  of  friendship's  golden  chain 

TMien  time  shall  be  no  more. 
Thus  one  beloved  has  been  removed; 

Laid  in  the  silent  tomb; 
And  hearts  that  loved  her  fondly  here 

Are  shrouded  now  in  gloom. 
May  God  sustain  the  widowed  one 

Who  bowed  in  anguish  o'er  his  dead. 
And  saw  his  young  and  lovely  bride 

Borne  to  the  grave  with  measured  tread  I 
Her  widowed  mother,  sisters  true. 

O'er  whom  the  waves  of  sorrow  roll. 
Help  them,  0  God,  to  look  to  thee. 

Who  hast  bereft,  and  can  console. 
To  her  we  trust  a  crown  of  life 

And  a  golden  harp  are  given; 
That  those  she  loved  while  here  on  earth 

She  pleadeth  for  in  heaven — 

Pleadeth  that  they,  by  death  called  hence. 

May  reach  fair  Canaan's  peaceful  shore. 
And  meet  again  earth's  loved  and  lost. 

And  meeting  part  no  more; 
But  roam  the  azure  fields  of  light 

In  blest  communion  sweet. 
Or  join  Jehovah's  blissful  choir. 

And  worship  at  his  feet; 
Where  the  harps  they  tune  are  of  burnished  gold. 

And  the  song  they  sing  is  a  faultless  lay — 
Where  the  loved  ones  drink  from  the  fount  of  life. 

And  live  through  an  endless  day. 
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The  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has 
ver  been  regarded  by  the  Christian  Church  as  a 
octrine  of  vast  importance.  It  derives  its  im- 
ortance  not  merely  from  its  relation  to  the  scheme 
f  redemption — illustrating  the  office,  character,  and 
riumph  of  Christ — but  also  from  its  important  rela- 
ion  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
ae  dead.  The  two  things  are  closely  allied  by  the 
postle:  "If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
hen  is  Christ  not  risen;"  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  Christ  be  not  risen,"  then  is  our  faith  in  the 
2Surrection  vain,  and  also  they  "  which  have  fallen 
sleep  in  Christ  are  perished."  In  fact,  so  close 
J  the  connection  between  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
nd  the  final  resurrection  of  those  of  whom  he  has 
become  the  first-fruits,"  that  those  who  admit  the 
)rmer  will  find  little  ground  to  question  the  latter. 

It  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  hour  when  the  Lord  of 
fe  and  glory — the  hope  of  Israel — lay  the  victim 
f  death,  the  tenant  of  the  grave.  How  could  the 
postles  ever  have  gone  forth  to  preach  salvation 
lirough  a  Savior  still  held  by  the  bands  of  death  ? 
[ow  could  they  have  preached  the  resurrection  of 
lie  dead,  while  he,  through  whom  was  the  promise 
nd  the  hope,  was  still  shrouded  in  the  dark  prison- 
ouse  of  the  tomb?  His  resurrection  was,  there- 
)re,  an  essential  element  of  their  faith,  and  an 
ssential  feature  of  their  ministry.  To  them  the 
ssurance  of  his  resurrection  was  like  the  dawning 
f  a  new  day  upon  a  night  of  darkness  and  sorrow, 
^hey  received  it  as  the  final  confirmation  of  the 
ivinity  of  his  mission — the  demonstration  of  the 
ioctrines  he  taught.  They  regarded  it  as  com- 
>letely  annulling  all  those  heresies  that  denied  to 
nan  a  future  state,  and  placing  upon  an  indestruct- 
bie  basis  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
lead.  And  in  this  light  has  the  resurrection  of 
lur  blessed  Lord  been  viewed  by  the  Church  in 
.11  ages. 

We  shall  make  two  points  in  this  discussion; 
lamely,  1.  That  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is 
trongly  confirmed  by  circumstantial  evidence,  ex- 
raneous  to  the  testimony  of  the  direct  witnesses 
if  the  fact;  2.  That  the  fact  of  his  resurrection 
8  fully  confirmed  by  direct,  competent,  and  posi- 
ive  evidence. 

CinCUMSTANTIAL  OR  CORROBORATING  EVIDENCE  OF  THE 
LE8URRECTION  OF  ChRIST. 

Our  position  here  is,  that  the  circumstances  con- 
\ected  loitk  the  case — circumstances  assented  to  by 
he  Jews  as  well  as  by  the  disciples — strongly  cor- 
•obnrate  the  direct  testimony,  and  can  be  satisfactorily 
iccounted  for  on  no  other  hypothesis  than  the  actual 
'esurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.  The 
jstablishment  of  this  proposition,  it  is  true,  will 
lot  demonstrate  the  certainty  of  the  resurrection; 


but  it  will  show  us  that  all  those  coincident  facts 
which  might  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  connec- 
tion with  such  an  event  do  really  exist,  and  that 
they  are  such  facts  as  can  not  be  accounted  for  on 
any  other  supposition.  The  consideration  of  them 
will,  therefore,  prepare  our  minds  to  weigh  with 
candor  and  to  feel  the  force  of  the  direct  testimony 
by  which  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  established 
as  a  fixed  fact,  in  history  and  in  religion. 

There  was  such  a  man  as  Jesus  Christ.  This 
proposition  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  faith. 
For  if  no  such  person  ever  existed,  then  all  the 
narrations  concerning  him  are  forgeries  or  fictions. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  shown  that  he 
actually  lived  and  died  as  the  Scriptures  record  of 
him,  then  have  we  a  first  presumption  that  all 
they  record  of  him  is  true. 

Here,  setting  aside  for  a  moment  the  sacred  nar- 
rative, we  remark,  that  the  reality  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  universally  conceded  by  both  friend 
and  foe.  The  only  questions  at  issue  related  to 
his  character  and  doctrines.  Josephus,  a  bigoted 
Jewish  historian,  who  witnessed  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  who  wrote  within  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  acknowledges  that  Christ  "did 
many  wonderful  works,"  "won  many  to  his  per- 
suasion," and,  "at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews  and 
by  Pilate's  sentence,  was  suspended  upon  the  cross," 
and  that  to  the  day  in  which  he  wrote  "there  re- 
mained a  sect  of  men,  who,  from  him,  have  the 
name  of  Christians,  and  who  believed  in  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead."  The  account  of  his  death 
is  mentioned  by  both  Tacitus  and  Lucian.  The 
facts  of  his  trial  and  execution  were  communicated 
by  Pilate  to  the  Roman  Senate;  for  both  Justin 
Martyr  and  Tertullian  appeal  to  the  acts  of  Pilate, 
then  extant,  to  corroborate  their  testimony  concern- 
ing Christ.  Nor  do  they  refer  to  them  in  an  indefi- 
nite and  obscure  manner,  or  among  those  who  had 
not  the  means  of  refutation.  The  former,  who  lived 
only  about  a  century  after  our  Savior's  death,  and 
who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  boldly  asserts  the 
fact  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
refers  him  to  the  acts  themselves  for  confirmation. 
The  latter,  in  his  Apology,  written  about  fifty  years 
after  Justin  Martyr,  affirms  that  Tiberias,  tlie  em- 
peror, was  so  struck  with  the  accounts  received 
from  Palestine  concerning  Christ,  that  he  would 
have  deified  him  had  the  Senate  as.sented,  and  even 
challenges  the  Senate  to  consult  their  records — 
consulite  commentarios  vestros! — for  confirmation  of 
the  fact.  This  certainly  was  very  rash  on  the  part 
of  these  men,  were  they  not  borne  out  by  the  facts 
in  the  ca.se.  But,  again,  Julian,  the  apostate,  Cel- 
sus,  and  Porphyiy — all  violent  enemies  to  Chris- 
tianity— not  only  admit  the  existence  of  Christ, 
but,  to  account  for  his  "wonderful  works,"  are 
compelled  to  ascribe  them  to  his  wonderful  skill 
as  a  magician.  How  kindred  in  spirit  to  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews  who  were  personal  witnesses  of  the 
mighty  works  performed  by  Christ,  and,  unable  to 
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deny  tlic  fact  of  tlicir  i)frformance,  ascribed  them 
to  JJeel/ebubl 

It  has  Ijcen  loft  to  modem  BkepticiHrn  to  attempt 
the  astoundint,'  feat  of  demolishing,'  Cliristianity  by 
denying  tliat  Christ  ever  lived.  Vohu^y,  who  called 
upon  God  and  upon  Christ  when  danger  and  death 
were  l)ef()re  liim,  pretended  to  the  astounding  dis- 
covery, that  tlie  Gospels,  which  purport  to  be  tlie 
history  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ,  were 
conii)iled,  with  variations  and  improvements,  from 
Hindoo  tales.  But,  alas  for  this  shallow  fabrication  ! 
so  often  as  Christianity  has  demanded,  "Where  are 
the  orUjinals  from  Avhich  the  compilation  was 
made?"  echo  has  responded,  "Where?''  German 
infidelity,  however,  has  caught  up  the  idea,  and, 
with  indefatigable  effort,  has  sought  to  prove  that 
the  Evangelists  are  myths— mere  fancy  sketches,  and 
not  a  record  of  facts.  It  is  contended  that  while 
such  a  man  as  Jesus  may  have  lived,  that  the  his- 
tory of  his  life,  doctrines,  works,  sufferings,  and 
death,  found  in  the  New  Testament,  is  utterly  un- 
worthy of  credit,  and  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  suc- 
cession of  fictitious  tales  of  a  moral  and  allegorical 
character. 

That  this  modern  cavil  is  to  supersede  the  clear 
and  truthful  narration  of  facts  found  in  the  Evan- 
gelists—the constant  belief  and  asservation  of  all 
cotemporary  witnesses,  both  friends  and  foes— the 
concessions  of  even  the  infidels  of  all  early  a^es, 
as  well  as  the  authentic  history  of  all  ages,  is  a 
presumption  too  monstrous  and  absurd  to  obtain 
credit  for  a  moment.  Christianity,  in  its  origin,  as 
well  as  in  its  progress,  is  blended  with  the  history 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  existence  of  Dioclesian 
or  of  Constantine  might  as  well  be  questioned  as 
that  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  neither  can  be  denied 
without  a  direct  and  palpable  contravention  of  all 
the  settled  laws  of  human  belief. 

The  prophets  not  only  foretold  his  appearance  and 
character,  but  also  his  death  and  resurrection.  It 
w-as  the  joyful  exclamation  of  Philip,  when  he  had 
become  conversant  with  Christ,  "We  have  found 
him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets, 
did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph," 
John  i,  45.  The  Messiah  was  symbolized  in  the 
types  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  The  offering  of 
Isaac  upon  Mount  Moriah,  the  lifting  up  of  the 
brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  the  entombing  of 
Jonah  in  the  belly  of  the  whale,  and,  indeed,  every 
sacrifice  offered  upon  Jewish  altars— all  were  typ- 
ical of  the  sufferings,  the  sacrificial  death,  the  en- 
tombing, and  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus 

Christ. 

But  what  was  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  types 
is  exhibited  with  greater  distinctness  and  with  more 
significant  particularity  in  the  prophets.  A  mes- 
senger was  to  prepare  the  way  before  him.  He  was 
to  come,  the  Desire  of  nations;  to  come  before  the 
scepter  departed  from  Judah,  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years  from  the  building  of  the  second  tem- 
ple, and  before  it  was  destroyed;  and  also  to  be 
born  of  a  virgin.     The  very  tribe,  and  family,  and 


place  of   his    nativity  are  foretold.      He  was  to 
preach,  to  work   miracles,   to  purge  the  temple, 
to  ride  in  triumpli  into  Jerusalem.     But  he  was 
also  to  suffer,  to  be  despised  and  n-jected  of  men, 
to  be  hated  and  persecuted,  to  be  betrayed  by  his 
professed  friend  and  sold  for  a  specified  sum;  he  was 
to  be  forsaken  by  his  friends,  mocked  and  smitten 
by  his  enemies;  his  hands  and  feet  were  to  be 
pierced,  and  lie  was  to  be  "lifted  up,"  U)  be  "cut 
off,"  to  be  "numbered  with  transgressors."    The 
parting  of  his  garments,  the  casting  of  lots  upon 
his  vesture,  the  gall  and  vinegar  witli  which  he 
should  be  insulted  upon  the  cross,  and  the  very 
language  he  should  utter  in  his  dying  agony— all 
are  foretold.     Thus  was  he  to  die;  but  when  dead, 
his  bones  were  not  to  be  broken,  although  it  was 
customary  to  break  the  bones  of  those  crucified. 
Though  executed  as  a  malefactor,  he  was  to  be 
buried  with  the  rich,  and  yet  not  to  be  left  in  the 
grave,  nor  his  body  permitted  to  see  corruption. 
Having  risen  from  the  dead,  he  was  to  ascend  up  on 
high,  to  be  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  th.?re 
to  make  intercession  for  his  people,  and  to  carry 
forward  the  grand  designs  of  his  mediatorial  office, 
till  he  shall  come  to  execute  final  judgment  upon 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.     Such  was  the  pro- 
phetic delineation  of  the  sufferings,  death,  and  res- 
urrection of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

He  had  predicted  his  own  death  and  resurrection. 
What  other  meaning  can  we  attach  to  the  following 
declarations:  "I  am  the  resuirection  and  the  life," 
John  xi,  25;  and,  again,  "Destroy  this  temple,  and 
in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up,"  John  ii,  19;  and 
this  "  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body,"  verse  21  ? 
But  to  his  disciples  his  language  was  more  distinct 
and  emphatic,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment 
that  they  were  so  slow  to  comprehend  it;  for  as  he 
drew  near  the  close  of  his  ministry,  he  "V^gan  to 
show  unto  his   disciples,  how  he  must  go  unto 
Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders, 
and  chief  priests,  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  an ' 
raised  again  the  third  day,"  Matt,  xvi,  21.     On  an 
other  occasion,  as  he  was  going  up  to  Jerusalem 
he  took  the  disciples  apart,  and  said  to  them,  "B 
hold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem;  and  the  Son  of  mai 
shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  chief  priests,  and  unto  th 
scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death;  an 
shall  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles  to  mock,  and  t 
scourge,  and  to  crucify  him;  and  the  third  day  h 
shall  rise  again,"  Matt,  xx,  17-19.    Whether  th 
disciples  comprehended  these  predictions  or  not 
the  Jews  evidently  understood  that  Christ  had  for" 
told  his  resurrection  from  the  dead;  for,  after  hi 
execution,  they  went  to  Pilate,  and  said,  "Sir,  w- 
remember  that  that  deceiver  said  while  he  was  ye 
alive,  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again,"  Ma" 
xxvii,  63.     Such  were  the  predictions  made  b 
our  Savior,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  concerning  hi 
resurrection;  and  such  was  the  understanding 
those  predictions  by  his  enemies,  and  the  alar: 
they  occasioned  to  them. 

He  was  actually  crucified,  dead,  and  buried.     T 
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ct  of  his  crucifixion  and  death  is  as  fully  con- 
•med  bj  all  history,  sacred  and  profane,  as  is  the 
ct  of  his  existence.  Both  Jewish  and  Gentile 
)posers  of  Christianity  in  the  early  ages  admit 
e  fact  of  his  crucifixion  and  burial.  The  testi- 
ony  of  his  actual  death  becomes  complete  when 
e  remember  that  he  was  completely  in  the  power 

his  enemies,  and  was  crucified  by  them  in  the 
esence  of  a  large  multitude  who  witnessed  the 
leran  scene.  No  one  wrested  the  suflFering  Jesus 
3m  their  grasp;  they  executed  upon  him,  without 
b  or  hinderance,  the  unrighteous  decree  of  the 
Oman  governor;  and  when  their  work  was  done, 
ported  him  dead  to  Pilate,  and  asked  permission 
take  the  body  down  and  bury  it,  on  account  of 
e  approaching  Sabbath.  To  be  assured  of  his 
tual  death,  Pilate  would  not  permit  the  body 

be  removed  till  the  centurion  who  had  been 
larged  with  his  execution  had  been  called,  and 
e  fact  duly  authenticated.  After  this  he  was 
iried  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph,  of  Arimathea;  the 
ws  assisting  at,  and  being  witnesses  of  his  burial. 
The  utmost  precaution  was  used  to  guard  the  body, 
he  Jews  sought  to  guard  his  body  because  he  had 
edicted  his  resurrection;  therefore,  fearing  that 
s  disciples,  if  the  body  remained  unguarded, 
ight  steal  it  away,  and  then  say  he  had  risen, 
ey  sought  from  Pilate  a  guard.  Pilate,  nothing 
th  to  gratify  the  Jews,  and,  perhaps,  as  he  had 
ndemned  Christ,  desiring  to  have  it  fully  proved 
at  he  was  an  impostor,  granted  their  request,  and 
aced  a  guard  of  sixty  men  at  their  disposal, 
lis  guard  were  to  keep  constant  watch  over  the 
nab  till  the  three  days  were  past,  and  the  hope  of 
e  resurrection  extinguished.  The  tomb  itself 
IS  hewn  out  of  a  solid  rock,  and  was  new.  The 
>dy  had  been  carefully  deposited  there  by  the 
ws,  A  massive  stone,  difficult  of  removal,  had 
«n  placed  upon  the  entrance.  The  seal  of  the 
(vernor  had  been  affixed  to  the  door;  thus  antici- 
iting  the  question,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the 
lards  from  taking  him  away — "  et  quia  custodes 
stodiat  ipsos?" — and  who  is  to  guard  the  guards 
emselves?  The  guards  were  required  to  deliver 
),  at  the  end  of  three  days,  the  body  that  had 
len  committed  to  their  charge.  It  is  difficult  to 
nceive  how  greater  precautions  could  have  been 
ken  in  the  case.  The  most  bitter,  unrelenting 
lemies  of  Christ  strictly  executed  the  direction  of 
ilate,  "Make  it  as  sure  as  ye  can." 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  body  had  dis- 
>peared.  It  had  probably  been  the  plan  of  the 
ws  to  bring  forth  the  dead  body  of  Christ  after 
e  three  days  had  expired,  and  to  exhibit  it  as  a 
lal  refutation  of  his  pretensions,  his  doctrines, 
id  his  predictions.  The  body  was  with  them, 
id  they  alone  were  responsible  for  its  safe-keeping; 
id  they  were  pledged  to  bring  it  forth.  No  stronger 
idence  that  the  body  was  missing  can  be  desired 
an  the  fact  that,  after  all,  they  failed  to  produce 
Especially  when  the  rumor  spread  abroad  that 
e  Savior  had  risen,  and  living  witnesses  began  to 


assert  that  they  had  seen  him,  and  conversed  with 
him,  felt  of  him,  walked  and  eat  with  him,  if  the 
body  was  still  in  their  possession,  why  did  they 
not  bring  it  forth  ?  Or  fifty  days  later,  when  the 
disciples  began  publicly  to  proclaim  that  Christ 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  why  is  not  the  decaying 
body  produced,  to  the  confusion  of  those  who 
asserted  his  resurrection  ?  Nay,  why  is  there  not 
some  evidence,  that  should  allay  excitement  and 
prevent  multitudes  from  being  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, brought  forward  that  the  grave  of  Jesus 
had  not  been  disturbed,  or,  at  least,  that  those  who 
had  assumed  the  guardianship  of  the  dead  body 
still  knew  where  it  was?  But  the  point  is  given 
up.  The  Jews  not  only  fail  to  produce  the  body 
and  to  refute  the  disciples  by  telling  where  it  is, 
but  they  are  constrained  to  the  reluctant  confession 
that  it  has  disappeared. 

The  account  given  by  the  Jews  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  body  of  Christ  is  absolutely  incredible. 
Having  confessed  to  the  disappearance  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  they  were  bound  to  give  some  rational 
and  authentic  account  of  the  matter,  if  they  could. 
Their  account  should  have  the  air  of  probability, 
should  be  sustained  by  fact. 

Only  two  accounts  of  the  disappearance  have 
come  down  £o  us.  The  first  is  that  given  by  his 
disciples,  and  confirmed  by  many  witnesses,  and 
by  miracles,  signs,  and  wonders;  namely,  that  he 
rose  from  the  dead.  The  second  is  the  account 
rendered  by  the  enemies  of  Christ — reported  by 
the  guard  through  the  instigation  of  the  priests — 
namely,  that  "his  disciples  came  and  stole  him 
while  we  slept."  Whatever  conclusion  we  may 
come  to  in  relation  to  the  evidence  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  from  the  dead,  this  account  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  body  must  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  incredible. 

1.  It  is  incredible  that  the  whole  guard  of  sixty 
men,  accustomed  to  the  rigor  of  militaiy  discipline 
in  the  Roman  army,  should  have  been  asleep  while 
upon  duty.  The  punishment  of  such  an  ofiFense 
would  have  been  death.  The  number  of  the  guard, 
the  responsibility  of  their  charge,  and  especially 
the  severity  of  the  punishment  of  such  an  offense, 
preclude  utterly  the  idea  that  they  were  all  asleep. 
Had  they  really  been  asleep,  and  thus,  through 
neglect  of  duty,  permitted  the  disciples  to  steal 
away  the  body,  they  would  have  been  much  more 
likely  to  have  feigned  a  miracle  than  to  have  made 
confession,  had  they  not  been  bribed  and  protected 
by  the  Jewish  priests  and  elders. 

2.  If  the  guards  were  really  asleep,  how  did  they 
know  that  the  body  was  stolen  at  all?  How  could 
they,  when  asleep,  recognize  tlie  persons  who  per- 
formed tlie  robbery  so  readily  and  so  clearly?  It 
is  a  novel  affair  to  bring  men  to  testify  to  things 
that  occurred  while  they  were  asleep !  It  is  well 
that  the  fact  that  they  were  asleep  should  go  along 
with  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  testimony. 

3.  It  is,  again,  utterly  incredible  that  the  guard, 
posted  upon  and  around  the  tomb,  should  Lave 
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slept  HO  Koundly  that  the  loinb  could  be  approached 
by  several  men,  tlie  seal  ])roken,  the  great  stone  at 
the  door  rolled  away,  the  tomb  entered,  and  the 
dead  ))ody  drawn  up  throuj^h  the  entrance  and 
borne  away — and  all  tliis  with  the  trepidation  and 
haste  that  would  be  inevitable — without  awaking 
them.  Nay,  without  awaking  a  single  one  of  them, 
who  might  liave  alarmed  his  companions! 

4.  But  what  motive  had  the  disciples  to  steal 
him  away,  had  it  been  possible  to  do  so?  What 
good  could  the  dead  body  do  them?  What  use 
could  they  make  of  it?  Its  resurrection  could  not 
be  facilitated  by  being  in  their  hands.  And,  in- 
deed, they  appear  to  have  had  no  clear  views  or 
distinct  convictions  concerning  the  resurrection  at 
all,  but  were  rather  overwhelmed  with  disappoint- 
ment, terror,  and  despair. 

5.  But  suppose  the  disciples  had  both  a  motive 
and  a  disposition  to  "steal  him  away,"  was  it  very 
likely  they  would  dare  to  undertake  it?  Would  a 
few  weak  and  timid  men,  such  as  they  were,  con- 
front a  band  of  ruffian  soldiers  ?  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  should  the  disciples  know  that  the 
guard  were  asleep,  and  thus  venture  to  approach 
by  stealth?  How  could  they  know  that  etery  one 
of  them  was  asleep?  and  how  could  they  be  as- 
sured of  the  profoundness  of  their  slumber? 

6.  But  suppose,  again,  that  the  disciples  had 
actually  stolen  away  the  body,  why  were  they  not 
immediately  arrested,  and  made  to  surrender  it  up? 
Why  were  they  not  punished  for  breaking  the  seal? 
why  not  for  the  burglary  ?  They  were  still  at  Je- 
rusalem; they  do  not  hide  themselves  away;  they 
travel  the  streets,  walk  abroad,  and  even  visit,  with 
astonishment  and  wonder,  the  vacant  tomb  of  their 
Lord.  And,  indeed,  these  very  disciples  were  after- 
ward arrested  on  other  charges.  Why  not  arrested 
upon  this?  why  not  charged  with  stealing  the  body 
of  Jesus  ?  Nay,  when  arrested  and  brought  before 
the  council,  why  do  we  hear  not  a  word  of  accusa- 
tion upon  this  point  ? — the  very  point  of  difficulty, 
and  which,  if  once  settled  against  the  disciples, 
would  end  forever  all  their  hopes  and  prospects. 
It  w^ould  utterly  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  the 
doctrines  they  preached,  and  present  them  before 
the  public  as  vile  and  perjured  men.  The  very 
silence  of  the  Jews  under  such  circumstances  is 
convincing  evidence  in  favor  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ. 

The  resurrection  was  established  as  a  matter  of 
faith  in  the  age  in  which  it  occurred,  and  has  ever 
since  obtained  credence.  It  was  first  preached  where 
the  event  occurred,  and  among  the  very  cotempo- 
raries  of  our  Lord.  The  Jews  were  possessed  of 
every  means  for  its  refutation  had  it  been  possible; 
nor  were  they  wanting  either  in  motive  or  disposi- 
tion to  refute  it.  But  in  their  very  midst,  and  in 
spite  of  all  their  efforts  to  prevent  it,  thousands 
were  convinced  of  its  truth  and  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. And  from  the  very  spot  where  the  living 
witnesses  of  the  event  were  found,  and  where  the 
monuments  to  commemorate  it  were  first  estab- 


lished, it  lias  gone  forth,  radiating  like  a  new  sun 
risen  upon  our  earth,  and  sending  fortli  its  beams 
to  bless  all  lands  and  all  people. 

Had  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  dissolution 
of  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
people  immediately  followed  the  alleged  a«cenHion 
of  Christ,  it  might  have  }>een  objected  to  this  grand 
theme,  that  in  the  confusion  of  revolution  and  war, 
while  men's  hearts  were  failing  them  with  fear, 
and  earthquake,  and  pestilence,  and  famine;  pil- 
lage and  flame,  sword  and  bloodshed,  were  sweep- 
ing over  and  desolating  the  whole  land — that  the 
terrified  and  excited  imaginations  of  the  people 
would  be  liable  to  be  led  away  V^y  every  wild  delu- 
sion that  might  arise.  But  it  was  not  so.  For 
nearly  forty  years  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord, 
the  current  of  Jewish  affairs  continued  to  roll  on- 
ward without  serious  interruption.  It  was  a  philo- 
sophic age.  Every  opportunity  was  given  to  sift 
the  matter  to  its  very  bottom;  and  that,  too,  upon 
the  very  spot  and  among  the  very  people  where 
these  glorious  events  transpired.  Investigation  was 
provoked — nay,  absolutely  challenged;  for  the  res- 
urrection of  Christ  was  blended  with  all  the  preach- 
ing of  the  apostles,  at  all  times  and  in  every  place, 
from  the  first  moment  that  their  tongues  wer 
touched  with  celestial  fire  upon  the  day  of  Pente-S 
cost,  till,  by  martyrdom  and  death,  they  gave  theirj 
final  and  glorious  attestation  to  its  truth.  Before 
Jerusalem  had  been  destroyed,  it  had  been  preached 
not  only  in  the  temple  and  in  the  places  of  public 
resort  in  the  Holy  City,  but  throughout  the  entire 
land.  It  had  spread  into  Asia  Minor,  into  Mace- 
donia and  Greece.  The  assembled  wisdom  of 
Athens  had  listened  to  its  proclamation  by  the 
great  apostles  to  the  Gentiles,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Areopagus;  and  it  had  obtained  foothold  within 
the  gates  of  the  Imperial  City,  and  numbered  its 
converts  in  the  very  household  of  Caesar.  And  all 
this  had  been  achieved  without  force  of  authority 
or  of  arms;  nay,  often  in  the  face  of  both.  Th 
sage  and  the  philosopher,  convinced  by  the  migh' 
of  reason  and  the  force  of  truth,  had  brought  the 
trophies  and  laid  them  at  the  foot  of  the  cro 
And  down  through  all  ages  learning  and  wisdo; 
have  paid  unceasing  homage  to  the  divine  truth' 
heralded  by  the  flaming  messenger  of  heaven- 
that  Jesus  "is  risen  from  the  dead." 

Let  us  now,  in  one  broad  survey,  look  over  th 
field  of  collateral  evidence,  and  sum  up  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  and  going  to  confi 
the  direct  testimony  in  the  case.  It  is  concede' 
that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  o 
whose  life  and  actions  the  Gospels  claim  to  be  the 
history;  that  his  teachings  and  works  were  si 
wonderful  that  his  enemies  could  account  for  then 
only  on  the  supposition  of  magic  or  of  Satanic 
influence;  that  he  predicted  his  own  resurreclioi 
from  the  dead;  that  he  was  actually  crucified,  dead 
and  buried;  that  his  body  was  guarded  with  th. 
utmost  care  and  in  the  strongest  manner  by  hi 
enemies;  that  on  the  third  day  it  was  missing  fron 
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le  tomb,  and  his  enemies,  ■who  had  charge  of  it, 
)uld  give  no  rational  account  of  its  loss,  but  it 
as  shown  that  the  story  they  invented  to  account 
r  it  is  utterly  incredible  and  unsustained.  It  was 
rther  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  his  resurrection 
;gan  immediately  to  be  preached  in  the  very  place 
here  the  event  transpired,  that  the  evidence  of 
s  resurrection  was  received  by  thousands  as  sat- 
factory,  and  that  the  doctrine  spread  and  pre- 
liled  in  spite  of  the  most  active  and  determined 
)position  on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  and  that  it 
is  gained  credence  in  every  age  of  the  world. 
We  think,  then,  that  we  have  established  the 
oposition,  that  there  are  circumstances  connected 
Ith  the  case  that  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
:  no  other  hypothesis  than  the  actual  resurrection  of 
sus  Christ  from  the  dead.  The  examination  of 
e  direct  evidence  we  must  de/'er  to  our  next 
imber. 


THE  SISTINE  CHAPEL. 

This  is  in  the  end  of  the  Vatican  adjoining  St. 
iter's,  Rome;  and  is  where  the  Pope  assists  every 
inday  at  high   mass.     It  is  a  rectangular  room 
out  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  seventy  wide — 
inted  in  fresco  by  Raphael.    His  great  picture 
the  "Last  Judgment"  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
d  over  the  high  altar;  the  light  is  so  dim  that 
e  can  hardly  tell  whether  the  paintings  are  equal 
their  reputation  or  not.     The  chapel  is  divided 
jsswise  by  a  high  and  close  iron  railing,  giving 
out  two-fifths  of  the  whole  for  the  dramatis  per- 
i(B  of  the  ceremony,  and  three-fifths  for  the  Swiss 
ard  and  strangers.     The  ladies  are  placed  by 
?mselves  and  as  far  back  as  possible,  in  order 
it  they  may  have  no  bad  influence  upon  his  Holi- 
88  and  attendants,  I  suppose.    In  order  to  be 
rmitted  to  enter  the  chapel,  ladies  must  be  in 
ick,  and  gentlemen  in  full  dress  of  the  same 
ior;  a  frock-coat  or  light  vest  would  exclude  the 
;hest  dignitary  of  the  land  from  this  sanctum 
nctorum  of  the  Romish  Church. 
A.S  one  faces  the  high  altar,  near  it  on  the  left 
[e  of  the  chapel  is  the  pontifical  throne,  upon  a 
is  of  six  steps;  opposite  this,  on  the  right  of  the 
jctator,  is  the  chair  of  the  ofifiiciating  bishop;  in 
J  middle  between  the  two,  directly  in  front  of 
i  altar,  is  a  Prie-Dieu  upon  which  the  Pope  kneels 
ee  times  during  the  mass.     When  he  kneels,  the 
ole  body  of  cardinals,  in  their  purple  robes,  with 
ins  each  four  yards  long,  kneel  in  a  semicircle 
lind  him;  in  the  rear  of  each  cardinal,  in  a  sim- 
r  but  smaller  robe,  kneels  his  train-bearer  and 
>carrier.     It  requires  not  a  little  skill  in  the 
endant    to  manage    his  own    train    gracefully, 
ile  he  is  shaking  out  and  managing  that  of 
I  cardinal.     The  Pope  has  eight  to  set  off  and 
neuver  his. 

rhe  dramatis  persona,  on  the  20th  of  February, 
J  day  I  was  present,  consisted  of  thirty  cardinals 


with  their  train-bearers;  about  sixty  priests;  the 
Pope  and  his  train;  the  bishop  and  his;  a  modest 
but  eloquent  Capuchin,  who  delivered,  in  Latin,  a 
sermon  twenty  minutes  long;  a  choir  of  a  dozen 
voices,  the  high  parts  being  sung  by  eunuchs — I 
suppose  they  think  that  the  purity  of  the  church 
calls  for  this  inhumanity;  and  about  one  hundred 
Swiss  guards,  with  six  ofiicers  of  the  "noble 
guard,"  who  march  in  with  drawn  swords,  and 
close,  by  standing  in  a  semicircle,  the  entrance 
to  the  choir  of  the  chapel,  or  place  of  the  dramatis 
persona. 

The  audience  usually  consists  of  about  one  hun- 
dred persons,  who  like  me,  I  suppose,  come  out  of 
curiosity,  with  the  addition  of  the  most  skillful 
pickpockets  of  Rome.  I  met  one  English  clergy- 
man who  lost  there  his  pocket-book  containing 
twenty  pounds,  and  an  American  who  lost  his 
gold  watch  and  chain. 

By  standing  up,  I  got  a  position  in  front  of  the 
railing  or  screen  where  I  could  study  carefully  the 
countenances  of  the  various  dignitaries.  After 
waiting  some  time  for  the  entree  of  his  Holiness, 
there  was  a  slight  bustling  at  the  door  by  the  side 
of  the  altar,  and  he  entered,  preceded  and  followed 
by  his  guards,  and  surrounded  by  attendants;  but 
as  he  was  seated  on  the  smaller  throne,  one  whis- 
pered that  it  was  the  "Vice-Pope;"  another,  "an 
opposition  Pope;"  but  a  few  moments  settled  the 
whole  matter  "infallibly,"  for  the  "Simon  Pure" 
Pope  himself  entered,  with  a  longer  train  and 
more  splendid  robes  than  the  preceding,  who,  it 
now  appeared,  was  only  the  officiating  bishop. 
Pius  IX  is  a  stout,  fine-looking  man,  evidently 
eats  well,  sleeps  well,  and  is  well  attended  to  by 
his  barbery  his  countenance  is  open,  intelligent, 
and  full  of  benevolence.  Could  his  wishes  in  re- 
gard to  Italy  be  realized,  it  would  soon  be  regen- 
erated, politically  and  socially.  For  the  cardinals, 
however,  I  can  not  say  as  much,  for  many  of  them 
seemed  the  en:ibodiment  of  hypocrisy  and  intrigue. 

The  ceremony  was  an  hour  and  a  quarter  long; 
and  though  the  Pope  was  all  one  could  wish  him 
to  be,  yet  it  was  difiicult  to  avoid  paving  the  im- 
pression that  you  had  been  at  the  opera  or  theater 
instead  of  a  Christian  church. — European  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Eclectic. 


GO  TO  GOD. 
Let  this  be  our  way,  when  we  can  not  find  ease 
among  men,  to  seek  it  in  God.  He  knows  the  lan- 
guage of  his  children,  and  will  not  mistake  it;  yea, 
where  there  may  be  somewhat  weakness  and  dis- 
tempers, he  will  bear  with  it.  In  all  your  distresses, 
in  all  your  moanings,  go  to  him,  pour  out  your  tears 
to  him.  Not  only  fire,  but  even  water,  where  it 
wants  a  vent,  will  break  upward.  These  tears  drop 
not  in  our  own  lap,  but  they  fall  on  his,  and  he 
hath  a  bottle  to  put  them  in;  if  ye  empty  them, 
there  they  shall  return  in  wine  of  strong  consolation. 
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It  Is  now  nearly  eight  o'clock.  The  boat  "will 
Boon  leave  the  port  of  Maiden,  Va.,  for  the  port  of 
Cincinnati,  0.  The  first  bell  ha,s  rung,  and  soon 
we'll  hear  the  second.  Ah,  mel  it  is  with  feelings 
of  sweet  sadness  that  I  leave  the  field  of  my  labor, 
the  scene  of  my  toil,  to  take  a  little  recreation 
westward.  The  last  few  days  have  been  a  season 
of  great  grief  in  this  town.  On  last  Friday  my 
dear  friend  J.  S.  Thayer,  Esq.,  closed  his  eyes  in 
death;  and  yesterday  we  followed  his  mortal  re- 
mains, with  slow  and  melancholy  step,  to  his  long, 
long  home — the  dark,  dark  grave.  0,  what  an 
excellent  young  man  he  was — first  and  foremost 
in  all  that  was  good  I 

"Bat  his  race  is  rnn; 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won." 

O,  how  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  Providence! 
May  Heaven  smile  upon  his  afflicted  and  disconso- 
late widow  and  his  three  orphan  children ! 

But  there's  the  second  bell.  Where's  my  carpet- 
bag and  umbrella?  All  right.  Good-by,  dear 
friends;  remember  me  in  your  prayers;  no  prevent- 
ing providence,  I'll  see  you  all  in  a  few  weeks 
again. 

And  now  snugly  ensconced  on  the  "Aurilla 
Wood."  She  is  a  very  pretty  boat;  manned  by  a 
very  safe  crew.  What  a  tremendous  flood  in  the 
river!  Seventeen  feet  rise  in  less  than  twelve 
hours  I'm  told.  The  river  is  out  of  banks  in  places; 
and  the  salt-makers  are  losing  some  of  their  salt, 
too,  from  their  salt-yards.  Every  body  seems  to  be 
astonished  at  the  great  freshet,  and  delighted  with 
the  maneuvering  of  our  little  boat.  Well,  a  pretty 
steamboat,  on  a  pretty  river,  when  its  banks  are 
pretty  full,  is  a  very  pretty  object;  and  so  the 
banks  are  strewed  with  delighted  lookers-on. 

Astonishing !  we  are  at  Charleston  already.  And 
now  we  "round  to."  It  looks  like  we  were  going 
right  up  into  Main-street.  And  there's  brother 
Battelle.  God  bless  his  ministry !  May  it  tell  fa- 
vorably upon  this  community  when  he  has  gone 
forth  to  labor  elsewhere  "in  the  vineyard!"  And 
there's  old  .brother  Price,  the  good  old  colporteur; 
and  brother  I^ewton,  the  editor  of  the  Kanawha 
Republican;  and  two  or  three  dozen  others,  all 
laughing  at  the  idea  of  a  steamboat  coming  in 
such  close  collision  with  their  village.  Well,  it 
is  a  little  ludicrous;  but  no  harm  done  so  far. 
We'll  not  lie  here  long;  but  I'll  go  ashore,  and 
shake  hands  with  some  of  my  old  friends  any  how. 
Hark!  tap  goes  the  big  bell,  and  jingle,  jingle  go 
the  smaller  ones.  "All  aboard!"  shouts  the  cap- 
tain. And  now  we  begin  to  "crawfish  it."  Good- 
by,  dear  friends  of  Charleston. 

We  are  making  the  finest  time  I  ever  knew  to  be 
made  on  a  steamboat.  But  this  is  a  very  swift- 
running  boat,  and  then  we  have  such  a  fine  tide. 
And  here  is  the  mouth  of  Coal  river;  a  place  of 


considerable  business,  and  of  interest  to  some. 
This  iH  a  part  of  Walnut  Grove  circuit,  which  I 
traveled  two  years,  and  on  which  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  some  who  will  not  soon  be  forgot- 
ten. I  see  some  of  them  on  the  bank  now;  but  the 
boat  don't  stop,  and  we're  too  far  off  to  »>hake 
hands  or  to  communicate  viva  voce;  so  we'll  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  "wave"  of  the  white  hand- 
kerchief How  natural  all  this  scenery  looks  I 
And  now  we'll  soon  be  at  "the  Grove,"  the  old 
residence  of  the  late  Judge  Summers.  And  here 
are  many  kind  friends — the  uncle,  brother-in-law, 
sisters,  and  cousins  of  Hon.  G,  W.  Summers,  tb€ 
present  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Law  and 
Chancery,  with  many  others  of  equal  wortli. 

Walnut  Grove  and  vicinity,  so  far  as  Methodism 
is  concerned,  might  be  justly  denominated  "Fort 
Defiance."  There  is  Walnut  Grove  Chapel,  peering 
out  through  the  trees  of  the  Grove.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful brick  building,  sufficiently  commodious  to  ac- 
commodate a  considerable  congregation;  would  do 
credit  to  any  neighborhood. 

A  few  years  more  and  a  mighty  change  will  be 
wrought  in  this  community.  Many  of  its  noblest 
citizens  have  well-nigh  run  their  race;  their  days 
are  well-nigh  numbered.  0  that  God  may  raise  up 
others  to  fill  their  places  in  this  community !  May 
their  mantle,  like  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  fall  upon 
the  young  Elishas  of  this  neighborhood! 

Here  is  Winfield,  the  county-seat  of  Putnam 
county,  Va.,  a  place,  as  well  as  Redhouse,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  rather  notorious  for  in- 
temperance and  profanity.  The  presiding  elder  of  I 
Charleston  district — brother  G.  Martin — lives  here 
now.  I  trust  that  God  may  sanctify  his  citizen- 
ship to  the  good  of  this  place.  Surely  he  is  like  a 
Lot  in  Sodom. 

But  on  and  on  we  go  most  rapidly;  scarcely  time 
to  "wave"  to  friends  on  the  shore  till  we  are  driven 
away  beyond  them.  Well,  we  are  now  pretty  near  | 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  and,  conse- 
quently, nearly  out  of  my  bounds.  I  must  now  I 
look  at  the  register,  and  see  who  are  aboard.  I 
feel  like  hunting  a  traveling  companion.  Aston- 
ishing!  there's  no  one  aboard  scarcely;  not  a  single  | 
lady  and  but  very  few  gentlemen. 

There  is  rather  a  nice  looking  young  man  sitting  I 
by  the  stove.  I'll  try  and  make  his  acquaintance. 
Alas!  I  shall  "cut  acquaintance"  with  the  lad;| 
for  I  find  that  he  chews  tobacco,  smokes  cigars, 
drinks  whisky,  plays  cards,  and  blasphemes  the 
name  of  my  Master.  Such  a  companion!  I  would 
rather  "  dwell  alone  upon  the  house-top  "  than  with 
such  a  one. 

But  I'm  not  alone;  for  there  is  One  present  with 
whom  we  may  hold  sweet  converse,  who  is  infinite 
in  goodness,  love,  mercy,  and  truth;  and  when  he 
is  felt  to  be  present,  time  can  not  hang  heavily 
upon  our  hands,  for  he  surrounds,  supports,  and 
pervades  us.  Robert  Pollok  will  be  my  companion, 
too;  not  in  person  exactly,  but  in  his  almost  inim- 
itable "Course  of   Time."     And  now  I  will  sit 
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lown,  and  spend  a  few  hours  in  conversation  sweet 
vitli  him;  not  to  talk  myself,  but  to  hear  him  speak 
'words  that  bum,"  and  be  instructed.  0,  what  a 
)rivilego  to  converse  with  such  a  mind  through  the 
nedium  of  letters ! 

Now  it  is  pretty  near  night.  I've  been  paying 
)ut  little  attention  to  matters  on  board  or  on  terra 
Irma;  but  I  see  the  Ohio  is  very  high.  And  now 
he  sun  has  passed  behind  the  western  hills,  and 
ill  nature,  wrapped  in  sables,  mourns  over  his  de- 
)arture  in  darkness  and  in  tears.  But  our  boat  is 
)retty  well  illuminated,  and  some  fellow  is  sawing 
m  the  fiddle.  I  love  to  hear  the  violin  well  played; 
t  is  sweet  music.  But  there  are  some  ditties  played 
)y  some  men  that  I  can't  endure. 

I  feel  a  little  lonely  and  a  little  wearied  to-night; 
10,  as  it  is  past  nine  o'clock,  I'll  lie  down. 

*'  And  now  I  lie  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep; 
And  if  I  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

t  is  morning,  and  the  captain  says  we  are  twenty 
ailes  above  Cincinnati.  Last  night  I  was  much 
listurbed  and  frightened  several  times.  During 
lie  night  we  overtook  the  drift  timber  started  by 
he  freshet,  and  ever  and  anon  jingle,  jingle,  would 
;o  the  bells,  and  then  presently  boom,  boom,  boom, 
rould  go  a  huge  drift-log  against  our  keel,  from 
tem  to  stem.  But  a  benign  Providence  has  taken 
ire  of  us.     Then 

"  Awake,  my  soul,  in  joyful  lays, 
And  sing  thy  great  Preserver's  praise." 

And  now  we  are  in  sight  of  the  "  Queen  City," 
nd  it  is  not  nine  o'clock.  Dear  me,  what  a  quick 
assage !  from  Maiden  to  Cincinnati  in  twenty-four 
ours,  a  distance  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles, 
row,  let  me  see — I  want  to  call  at  the  Book-Room 
few  minutes,  and  I  have  a  letter  to  Bishop  Simp- 
3n.  I  must  get  my  carpet-bag,  etc.,  ready  to  "re- 
tiip"  for  Madison,  la.  We'll  soon  be  in  port.  0, 
lay  we  all  make  the  harbor  of  eternal  rest! 

Well,  the  day  is  pretty  well  spent,  and  I'm  still 
1  Cincinnati.  The  Madison  packet  is  delaying, 
ut  the  time  has  passed  off  very  pleasantly.  I 
ave  enjoyed  a  pleasant  interview  with  Bishop 
impson,  brothers  Swormstedt,  House,  and  others, 
ad  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  for  the 
rst  time  to  that  good  old  missionary  hero,  the 
enerable  Dr.  Elliott.  As  Dr.  Elliott  so  much  de- 
ires  to  go  to  Rome,  how  I  would  delight  to  read  of 
is  being  there,  to  "beard  the  lion  in  his  den!" 

Well,  once  more  aboard  the  steamer — the  Wis- 
ansiu,  one  of  the  Madison  packets,  a  fine  boat,  a 
rass  band,  and  about  three  hundred  passengers, 
.nd  onward  we  go,  while  the  band  plays  "Bona- 
arte  crossing  the  Rhine." 

And  now  it  is  dark.  The  passengers  are  grouped 
ff  according  to  the  law  of  attraction — some  at  the 
ard-table,  some  at  the  bar,  some  sitting  and  gravely 
iscussing  the  themes  of  their  choice.  Here  is  a 
rave-looking  group,  sagely  attempting  to  solve  the 
notty  questions  of  theology.     There  is  another 


talking  loudly  and  rapidly  on  law,  and  art,  and 
science;  and  others  on  "the  signs  of  the  times." 
And  there  is  one  I  observe  particularly;  he's  a 
politician;  he's  a  Whig,  no  doubt;  for  while  he 
indignantly  alludes  to  the  defeat  of  General  Scott 
by  General  Pierce  his  eye  fairly  flashes  fire.  And 
there  walks  a  tidy-looking  little  fellow  back  and 
forth,  who  says  he  is  a  missionary  on  his  way  to 
preach  to  the  Indians;  and  he  tells  me  he  is  going 
to  preach  to  the  passengers  to-night,  and  I  expect 
he  will.  Well,  our  little  missionary  is  through; 
and  a  singular  preach  it  was,  without  a  point,  ex- 
ceedingly vague.  He's  a  singular  man.  He  says 
he's  going  out  on  a  missionaiy  tour  on  his  own 
responsibility;  that  he  does  "not  belong  to  any 
Church  particularly."  Strange!  a  Christian,  a 
Christian  minister  and  missionary,  without  Church 
identity  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centui-y ! 
But  I  perceive  that  he  is  a  fraction  of  that  con- 
glomeration known  by  the  name  of  Campbellites. 
Well,  it  is  getting  late  at  night,  and  every  state- 
room is  occupied,  and  the  cabin-floor  is  covered 
with  mattresses,  and  I  shall  have  to  lie  there. 
Well,  my  Master  "had  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 
It  is  morning. 

"Once  more,  my  soul,  the  rising  sun 
Salutes  thy  waking  eyes; 
Once  more,  my  voice,  thy  tribute  pay 
To  Him  that  rules  the  sky." 

We  are  lying  at  the  port  in  Madison,  la.;  and  soon 
we'll  be  darting  through  the  forests  on  the  "iron 
horse."  He  is  now  being  fed.  Hark !  I  heard  him 
snort.  Madison  is  a  beautiful  place.  How  I  would 
like  to  live  here!  I  believe  brother  Eddy  is  sta- 
tioned here — the  man  who  gave  a  defender  of  the 
Church  such  a  trouncing  for  claiming  to  be  pontifex 
maximus. 

Dear  me,  what  a  crowd !  are  all  these  going  on 
the  cars?  Now  my  carpet-bag  in  hand  and  my 
ticket  in  my  pocket  for  Indianapolis,  and  away  I'll 
go  for  the  cars.  Yes,  there's  the  bell  now;  just  in 
time.  Well,  well,  I  believe  I  can  outrun  this  horse 
myself.  He's  surely  wind-broken;  hear  how  he 
pants!  Ah!  I  must  not  be  too  fast;  we're  ascend- 
ing the  inclined  plane;  he'll  move  off  more  rapidly 
when  he  gets  his  "blood  up,"  and  gets  on  fair 
ground. 

And  here's  North  Madison — a  romantic-looking 
place.  All  this  country  a  few  years  ago  was  one 
vast  wilderness — 

"One  boundless  contiguity  of  shade." 

Now  we  go.  I  Tvould  willingly  beg  pardon  for 
falsely  accusing  this  noble  steed  a  few  minutes 
ago,  if  I  knew  whom  to  make  my  apology  to. 
This  is  surely  "hurrying  through  life."  But  here 
comes  the  conductor;  he's  wide  awake;  but  he'll 
not  interrupt  me;  I've  paid  my  fare  through  to  the 
capital;  he  sees  my  curd,  and  passes  on.  Awful! 
there  is  an  Irishman  in  the  corner  who  has  smuggled 
his  son;  put  him  under  a  seat  when  the  conductor 
first  came  round  to  escape  paying  his  fare.  He 
says  "  he's  a  poor  orphan  boy;  his  father  and  mother 
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are  both  dead."  And  it  is  well  known  they  are 
both  al>oard.  But  the  poor,  diluded  wretch  tells 
the  truth,  no  doubt:  "dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sin." 
What  an  awful  system  of  religion  is  that  which 
encourages  lying,  cheating,  and  every  other  vice! 
And  such  is  evidently  the  tendency  of  that  Church's 
teaching,  which  can  sell  indulgences  for  a  pittance, 
and  pardon  "all  manner  of  sins"  for  a  dime.  I 
have  long  been  of  the  unwavering  opinion,  that 
if  there  is  one  hotter  place  in  hell  than  another 
it  will  be  reserved  for  such  "false  teachers;"  and 
in  all  justice,  too.  It  may  be  that  that  one  act  of 
that  ungodly  father  will  be  the  cause  of  that  boy 
ending  his  days  in  the  state  prison.  Sin  and  vice 
are  progressive. 

But  here  is  Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  the  ener- 
getic, enterprising,  Methodistic  state  of  Indiana. 
And  now  for  pulling,  and  hauling,  and  jabbering 
for  custom.  "  Capitol  House,  gentlemen !  Free 
buss  to  the  Capitol  House !  Here's  the  free  buss 
to  the  Capitol  House,  gentlemen  I"  And  at  the 
"Capitol  House"  well  tarry  for  a  short  time.  I 
admire  the  site,  building,  and  citizens  of  Indi- 
anapolis very  much.  The  site  is  lovely,  the  public 
buildings  grand,  the  private  dwellings  generally 
handsome,  and  the  people  all  seem  clever. 
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*TwAS  an  ev'ning  in  summer,  and  nature  serene 

Was  smiling  in  Sol's  mellow  ray; 
Fair  flowers  adorned  her  rich  mantle  of  green, 
And  zephyr,  sweet  warblers,  and  murmuring  stream 

Sang  adieu  to  the  parting  day. 
Though  enchanting  the  scene,  the  Hesperian  sky 

Was  lovelier  far  to  behold ; 
For  the  orb  of  day,  as  he  sunk  from  the  eye. 
Tinged  the  airy  clouds  in  the  azure  vault  high 

With  colors  of  crimson  and  gold. 

Unlike  when  at  zenith  intensely  he  glows. 

Obscuring  with  splendor  the  sight, 
He  remitted  his  strength  as  he  sought  repose; 
A  milder  effulgence  he  joyed  to  disclose, 

And  blended  with  shadow  the  light. 
How  rich  are  the  tints  that  enamel  the  scene ! 

A  sea  the  ethereal  blue; 
And  fancy  oft  sees  on  its  sUvery  sheen 
The  shores  of  a  harbor,  ships  wafted  between, 

Unfurling  their  canvas  to  view, 
Xow  landscapes  of  emerald  float  on  the  skies. 

And  mountains  their  summits  uprear; 
While  vine-clustered  hills  from  the  dark  valleys  rise. 
And  streamlets  and  waving  groves  greet  the  rapt 
eyes, 

And  cities  and  villas  appear. 
The  day -king  now  speeds  through  void  ether  to  roam. 

And  cheer  other  lands  with  his  rays; 


Yet  backward  he  flings  from  his  radiant  home 
A  halo  of  light  on  tlie  firmament's  dome. 
And  reddens  its  arch  with  his  blaze. 

Favonius  breathes  soft  from  his  seat  in  the  west; 

And  Vespera  brings,  with  her  smile. 
To  the  weary  a  season  of  quiet  and  rest — 
Now  the  soul  can  enjoy,  with  exquisite  zest. 

Her  sweet  meditations  awhile. 

How  cheering  to  think,  as  our  days  quickly  flee, 

Impelling  us  on  to  the  tomb, 
Like  mariners  tossed  on  the  billowy  sea, 
The  swifter  the  current,  the  sooner  we'll  be 

Imbosomed  in  heaven  our  home ! 

Man's  life  is  a  span,  and  the  sun's  friendly  boon 

Resembles  his  fugitive  day; 
It  shines  in  the  morning,  grows  brighter  at  noon, 
Then  declines  from  its  strength,  and  evening  comes 
soon, 

And  hastens  the  spirit  away. 

The  orient  Phoebus  we  greet  with  delight; 

We  joy  when  at  vertex  he  shines; 
But  why  should  we  fear  the  approach  of  the  night. 
The  dimming  of  glory,  the  failure  of  might. 

As  the  sun  of  our  life  declines  ? 

As  morning,  so  even,  with  radiance  glows — 

Clouds  darken  the  vertical  sun; 
Its  setting  brings  night,  but  it  brings  sweet  re- 
pose— 
And  death  to  the  good  is  the  end  of  life's  voes. 

And  the  raptures  of  heav'n  begun. 

The  sun  that  has  cheered  ns  to-morrow  shall  shed 

O'er  nature  as  cheering  a  ray; 
And  the  good,  when  the  night  of  the  grave  hath 

fled, 
Shall  rise,  and,  with  Jesus  as  center  and  head. 

Shine  in  orbits  of  endless  dav. 
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Though  earth  went  sad,  and  nations  sat  in  grief, 

Yet  say  not  thou  the  Patriot  Father  died: 
The  hosts  of  freedom  hail  him  still  their  chief; 

He  stands  at  every  bleeding  country's  side. 
Still  his  great  spirit  throbs  among  our  hills, 

^jid  when  the  ocean  heaves  we  feel  his  breath; 
Though  dead,  he  lives  in  mighty  passion  thrills; 

Washington  lives — he  died  a  patriot's  death  I 

Turn  we  to  Albion:  her  hero  dies; 

The  trophies  of  proud  conquests  at  his  feet — 
He  who  gleamed  eagle-fire  from  his  eyes. 

And  whose  old  blood  with  thunder-pulses  beat  I 
Frosted  with  the  hoar  of  battle-years. 

His  spirit  panting  still  for  blood  to  shed, 
He  falls,  and  England  weeps  a  few  cold  tears; 

Then  sounds  the  knell — the  Iron  Duke  is  dead! 
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AN  ARTICLE  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

BY    PROFESSOR    WILI-IAM    WKLI-S. 

In  every  epoch  there  are  periods  in  which  ques- 
ions  arise,  so  momentous  in  their  character  and 
)earing,  that  it  seems  the  duty  of  all  ages  and 
!very  pursuit  to  fly  to  the  rescue,  as  the  city,  closely 
)esieged  by  the  enemy,  calls  even  on  its  women  to 
leize  weapons  in  its  defense. 

Such  a  period  is  now  at  our  doors.  The  horizon 
>f  the  political  world  is  growing  dark  and  darker 
vith  a  cloud  which,  by  right,  has  no  place  in  its 
ield.  That  which  we  most  pride  in  our  civil  con- 
ititutions,  their  freedom  from  sectarian  preferences, 
s  being  attacked  with  bitter  hostility;  and  that 
ystem  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  justly  so,  to 
egard  as  the  great  bulwark  of  all  our  liberties, 
;ivil  and  religious,  is  being  slowly  undermined  by 
in  artful  and  insidious  enemy.  It  is,  indeed,  time 
or  serious  reflection,  when  we  behold  a  party  suf- 
iciently  bold  to  resort  to  the  ballot-box  in  the  en- 
leavor  to  make  our  public  schools  a  nursery  for 
lectarian  bitterness,  and  a  sort  of  propaganda  for  a 
lystem  of  religion  at  war  with  our  origin,  our  liber- 
ies, and  future  prosperity  as  a  nation.  Yet  such 
s  the  case.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  election  in 
ieveral  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  Union  has  hung 
)n  the  absorbing  question,  "Shall  the  Catholic 
Dhurch  receive  a  portion  of  the  public  moneys  for 
he  separate  education  of  their  children  in  the  rites 
md  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith?" 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  overwhelming  ma- 
orities  have  thundered,  "No!"  to  this  question. 
Sut  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
;er  of  these  opponents  of  our  public  schools  are 
R^ell  aware  that  defeat  with  them  is  but  the  incen- 
iive  to  greater  exertion.  If  there  ever  was  a  time 
:o  exclaim  that  "  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty,"  it  is  now.  Let  us  briefly  trace  the  prog- 
ress of  this  question,  from  its  first  appearance  on 
Jie  arena  of  public  life  till  the  present. 

Archbishop  Hughes,  the  celebrated  Catholic  pre- 
late of  New  York,  and  representative  of  his  Holi- 
ness, the  Pope,  in  the  United  States,  succeeded,  in 
1845,  in  agitating  this  question  with  so  much  suc- 
cess as  to  produce  the  bloody  drama  of  the  Phila- 
delphia riots  at  that  period.  We  happened  to  be 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scene. 

The  first  demonstration  was  that  of  insubordina- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  At  this  period  it  was 
the  custom  to  open  the  morning  exercises  in  all 
these  schools  by  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible, 
without  note  or  comment.  This  reading  of  the 
Bible,  the  Catholic  clergy,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Archbishop,  Hughes — then  simply  Bishop — 
chose  to  look  upon  as  offensive.  The  directors  and 
teachers  of  the  schools  w^ere  unwilling  to  discon- 
tinue it,  and  Catholic  parents  were  told  by  their 
spiritual  advisers,  to  bid  their  children  to  leave  the 
school-room  when  the  Bible  was  read.  The  result 
was,  that  in  some  of  the  outer  districts,  largely 
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peopled  by  Catholic  families,  quite  a  proportion  of 
the  children  would  interrupt  these  devotional  exer- 
cises by  abruptly  rising  and  leaving  the  school- 
room, in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  teach- 
ers. This  unwarrantable  interference  of  the  few  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  many,  and  gross  disrespect 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  pupils  against  teachers, 
was  too  much  to  bear  with.  Public  meetings  were 
called  by  the  friends  of  the  Bible  and  the  schools, 
to  discuss  this  grave  question.  One  of  these  meet- 
ings was  suddenly  and  rudely  assaulted  by  a  body 
of  those  opposed  to  its  objects.  A  brutal  attack 
was  made  on  their  persons;  some  were  killed  and 
others  wounded,  while  the  American  flag  was  tram- 
pled under  foot  and  torn  into  shreds.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  this  high-handed  outrage  produced 
a  feeling  of  exasperation  not  easily  described,  and 
a  desire  of  revenge  quite  as  difficult  to  repress.  The 
result  is  well  known,  and  is  unfortunately  a  dark 
page  in  our  country's  history.  Houses  were  rifled 
and  razed  to  the  ground,  churches  burned  to  their 
very  foundation,  and  men,  women,  and  children 
became  the  victims  of  a  storm  thus  injudiciously 
lashed  into  terrific  fury. 

For  a  while  the  enemies  of  the  public  schools 
now  lay  comparatively  silent,  bending  like  the  reed 
to  the  violence  of  the  hurricane,  but  in  reality 
merely  stooping  to  conquer. 

While  thus  apparently  quiet,  however,  they  were 
untiring  in  a  secret  activity;  and  not  only  active  in 
this  country  but  also  abroad.  Indeed,  the  United 
States  seem  to  be  chosen  as  a  field  on  which  to  be- 
stow all  the  force  and  influence  that  Europe  can 
command,  or,  at  least,  spare.  It  is  our  solemn  con- 
viction, strongly  supported  by  some  personal  expe- 
rience, that  the  Jesuits  of  Europe  have  determined 
to  make  this  country  a  stamping-ground  for  the 
propagation  of  their  detestable  doctrines  and  per- 
nicious influence.  It  is  astonishing  to  how  great 
an  extent  they  are  acquainted  with  our  country,  its 
resources,  political  character,  and  doings.  They 
are  studying  every  point  with  the  accuracy  of  topo- 
graphical engineers. 

But  a  few  months  after  the  lamentable  occurren- 
ces that  stained  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Brotherly 
Love,  we  were  traveling  in  the  w^ilds  of  Styria,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Adriatic.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  an  old  monastery  we  chanced  to  meet  one  of  the 
inmates,  in  company  with  some  peasants  of  the 
country,  with  whom  he  was  on  familiar  terms,  con- 
versing with  them  in  their  boorish  dialect.  To 
judge  from  his  long,  black  gown,  his  cowl  and  pe- 
culiar hat,  added  to  his  rustic  appearance,  we  took 
him  to  be  an  illiterate  parish  priest,  caring  more 
for  the  well-being  of  his  natural  man,  than  for  the 
souls  of  his  flock.  Upon  entering  into  conversa- 
tion, we  w^ere  surprised  to  find  a  man  of  quick  in- 
telligence and  thorough  mental  cultivation.  As 
soon  as  he  learned  that  he  was  in  company  with  an 
American,  he  immediately  inquired  about  the  Phil- 
adelphia riots,  showing  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
all  the  circumstances.     This  led  us  to  inquire  how 
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he  became  bo  well  acquninted  with  occurrences  in 
so  distant  a  countrj-,  when  lie  informed  us  that  a 
number  of  his  brother  monks  and  himself  were 
preparing  for  a  mission  to  the  United  States,  where 
they  had  a  great  work  before  them.  Thej  intended 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  youth  in 
the  \'alley  of  the  Mississippi.  He  seemed  particu- 
larly well  acquainted  with  Baltimore,  inquired  af- 
ter the  health  of  the  principal  Catholic  prelates  of 
that  stronghold  of  his  creed,  and  actually  gave  us 
considerable  information  in  relation  to  the  state  of 
education  in  that  city — descending  to  the  number 
of  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  etc.  Plea-se  ponder 
gravely  on  this  fact,  Americans!  A  college  of  Jes- 
uits in  Styria  supplying  our  great  and  growing 
west  with  men  whose  only  object  appears  to  be  the 
undermining  of  our  liberties  under  the  guise  of 
teachers  of  youth. 

In  Rome  the  celebrated  Propaganda  has  no  other 
object  than  the  .spreading  of  Jesuitical  principles; 
and  to  this  end,  within  its  circle,  are  taught  and 
spoken  more  modem  languages  than  in  any  other 
learned  body  in  the  world.  Among  its  members 
are  found  men  capable  of  communicating  with  the 
people  of  any  and  every  nation;  and  being  thus  in 
possession  of  their  tongues,  they  have  the  most 
powerful  instrument  at  their  command  for  the  suc- 
cessful execution  of  their  Propagandist  plans.  The 
Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  but  recently  deceased,  was  the 
leader  of  the  Propaganda,  and  a  linguist  of  such 
rare  and  remarkable  powers,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
find  an  individual  with  whom  he  could  not  con- 
verse. Indeed,  the  whole  College  of  Cardinals  is 
composed  of  eminent  men  of  the  different  nations 
of  Europe,  and  so  skillfully  chosen  as  to  insure  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  countries  from  which  they 
are  elected.  It  has  long  been  rumored,  that  our 
own  country  is  to  be  honored  with  a  cardinal  rep- 
resentative of  his  Papal  Highness;  and  the  same 
rumor  persists  in  declaring,  that  the  first  red  hat 
awarded  to  us  will  be  worn  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Xew  Tork,  for  his  talents,  energy,  and  zeal,  espe- 
cially in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

Metternich,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Austria,  before 
the  revolution  of  1S4S,  is,  without  doubt,  a  Jesuit 
of  the  first  water;  and  it  was  openly  affirmed,  in 
Vienna,  that  he  had  sent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  foster 
Jesuitical  institutions  wherever  they  could  be 
planted  with  success.  This  is  one  trait  of  the  Jes- 
uits, that  they  plant  before  others  think  of  clearing. 
They  keep  an  eagle  eye  on  every  spot  that  bears 
the  appearance  of  being  a  vantage-ground,  and 
there  get  a  foothold  before  others  think  of  looking 
at  it.  If  Louis  of  Bavaria  perceives  that  his  sub- 
jects are  emigrating  in  large  numbers,  and  learns 
that  they  are  likely  to  congregate  on  the  borders  of 
certain  streams  in  the  west,  he  is  sure  to  send  out 
forerunners  to  take  possession  in  a  way  so  quiet 
and  calm,  that  nothing  is  known  till  a  firm  footing 
has  been  obtained.  In  this  way  the  west  is  already 
more  firmly  in  the  Lands  of  the  Jesuits  than  many 


of  us  wmild  be  willing  to  believe.  Oregon  was 
Bcarcely  more  than  known  by  name — a  far-off  wil- 
derness— when  the  Jesuits  had  laid  their  hands  on 
it  with  a  firm  grasp.  And  long  before  the  rumors 
of  California  gold  had  reached  our  shores,  the  Jes- 
uits had  spread  their  nets  over  ita  leng^  and 
breadth. 

No  city  on  the  continent  is  more  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  than  Vienna.  They  own 
several  large  establishment.",  and  wield  an  immense 
influence.  Their  printing-office  in  that  city  is  a 
wonder.  Almost  every  known  language  has  its 
characters  in  type,  and  thus  they  are  able  to  print 
missiles  for  distribution  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world;  and  many  of  them  find  their  way  to  this 
country.  Even  the  American  Consul-General  for 
Austria,  a  Viennese  merchant,  has  been  strongly 
suspected  of  being  a  distributor  of  Jesuitical  docu- 
ments printed  for  the  United  States,  or,  rather,  we 
should  have  said  ex-consul;  for  his  eagerness  to 
advance  the  interests  of  this  order  has,  of  late,  be- 
come so  open  that  the  Government  has  been  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  American  travelers 
and  remove  him. 

The  point,  however,  to  which  we  would  emphat- 
ically call  attention,  is  the  ominous  fact,  that  wher- 
ever a  hot-bed  of  Jesuits  is  found  on  the  conti- 
nent, there  we  are  sure  to  find  all  the  instruments 
of  their  detestable  Propaganda  making  sure  aim 
toward  the  United  States,  as  a  sort  of  land  of  prom- 
ise. "We  believe  that  this  fact  stands  in  close  rela- 
tion with  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  destroy  our 
public  school  system,  and,  therefore,  give  a  few 
more  instances  as  conclusive  proof. 

In  1S47  the  war  of  the  "  Sonderbund,"  or  "Sep- 
arate Union,"  as  it  is  called,  was  fought  in  Switzer- 
land with  a  bitterness  only  witnessed  in  civil  con- 
tentions. It  was,  in  plain  language,  a  war  of  the 
Jesuits  against  the  democratic  liberties  of  the 
Swiss  Government.  Their  effort  was  to  separate 
the  Catholic  cantons  from  the  others,  and  to  take 
them  under  their  special  care,  about  in  the  same 
manner  as  leeches  befriend  the  bodies  to  which 
they  cling — sucking  from  them  their  life-blood. 
The  stronghold  of  the  Jesuits  in  Switzerland  is 
Freiburg — a  city  in  the  canton  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Switzerland.  The  influence  here  exerted  by  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  is  felt  in  every  nerve  and  vein  of 
the  confederation.  Although  the  constitution  of 
the  canton  is  purely  democratic,  and  the  clergy  ex- 
cluded from  the  right  of  suffrage,  nevertheless,  all 
the  power  is  exclusively  under  their  influence, 
and  they  can  and  do  turn  elections  as  they  wish, 
without  themselves  casting  a  single  vote.  And 
why?  Simply  because  all  the  educational  institu- 
tions are  in  their  hands.  The  college  of  Jesuits 
here  established  contains  more  than  sixty  "Fathers 
of  the  Order,"  as  they  are  called.  These  are  all 
engaged  as  teachers  in  the  colleges,  seminaries,  and 
lyceums  of  the  city.  The  principal  institution 
under  their  charge  is  the  most  stately  building  in 
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the  place,  and  has  contained  as  many  as  eight  hun- 
dred pupils  at  one  time — most  of  those  students 
being  the  sons  of  the  Catholic  nobility  of  France 
and  Germany.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  every  ex- 
pedient is  resorted  to  to  enlist  these  students  in 
their  ranks,  -when  the  course  of  study  is  completed, 
rhey  too  generally  succeed,  and  the  influence 
that  the  Jesuits  thus  acquire  in  the  political  aflairs 
jf  Europe  is  immense.  Even  among  the  people — 
:he  masses — they  ask  not  the  privilege  of  voting, 
rhey  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  philan- 
thropic calling  of  public  education.  But  are  we 
•eady  to  let  them  exert  such  philanthropy  on  our 
'round  ?  They  are  here  and  prepared  to  do  it,  and 
;o  do  it  gratuitously,  generous  souls ! 

The  democracy  of  Switzerland  fought  with  an 
mergy  which  deserved  and  commanded  success; 
;he  Jesuits  were  defeated,  and  their  separatistic 
;endencies  baffled,  for  a  time,  at  least.  True  to  their 
justom  they  fled  before  the  storm;  some  retired  to 
,heir  hiding-places  to  await  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
)ear  again,  and  others  came  out  to  this  country, 
rhey  passed  silently  over  Europe  to  the  seaports, 
md  took  passage  in  small  vessels  for  New  York. 

In  one  of  these  vessels  there  was  rather  a  remark- 
ible  meeting  of  opposing  forces.  Charles  Heinzen, 
L  German  radical,  who  had  been  a  bitter  enemy  of 
he  Jesuits,  and  a  man  who  had  exerted  so  much 
nfluence  publicly  as  to  be  well  known  to  all  of 
hem,  took  passage,  at  Bremen,  in  a  ship  for  New 
fork,  to  find  a  more  congenial  home  for  his  repub- 
icanism  in  the  new  world.  When  scarcely  on 
>oard  of  the  vessel,  to  his  surprise  and  disgust  he 
Qet  no  less  than  three  Jesuits  of  the  blackest  dye, 
eho  were  escaping  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
leedless  to  say  that  they  led  a  cat  and  dog  life  dur- 
ng  the  voyage;  and  from  that  time  till  this  Hein- 
;en  watches  them  and  publishes  their  movements, 
rhey  are,  at  present,  we  believe,  in  the  state  of 
klissouri,  either  openly  or  secretly  connected  with 
iOme  institution  which  bears  the  pious  title  of  St. 
Augustine,  or  St.  Eustache,  or  some  other  saintly 
iognomen.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
hat  very  many  of  the  Swiss  Jesuits  are  thus  em- 
)loyed  in  the  west.  It  is  their  field  par  excellence. 
Phe  emigrants  from  Europe  mostly  leave  Catholic 
ountries,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  yearly 
ind  new  homes  in  the  territories  that  are  opening 
ipon  us  year  by  year.  The  object  of  the  Jesuits 
s  to  keep  these  emigrants  within  the  fold  of  the 
church,  and  if  it  stopped  there  it  would  be  com- 
•aratively  harmless.  But  they  are  not  satisfied 
rith  this;  they  are  untiring  propagandists,  and 
lave  for  years  been  secretly  working  at  our  public 
chools,  and  would  even  be  willing  to  give  up  their 
ndivJdual  right  of  voting,  as  in  Switzerland,  if 
hey  could  thereby  be  allowed  to  devote  their  whole 
ime  and  substance  to  the  philanthropic  cause  of 
)ublic  education.  Their  benevolence  seems  too 
;ood  to  be  true. 

In  the  city  of  Paris  there  exists  a  large  and  influ- 
ntial  establishment  for  the  education  of  novices  in 


all  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  the  creed  of  the  Jesu- 
its. Young  men  are  received  who  are  willing  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  St.  Loyola,  and 
obtain  gratuitously  a  thorough  education  with  a 
view  to  their  final  profession  for  life.  It  is  supported 
by  the  order,  and  carried  out  with  great  system  and 
regularity.  By  applying  to  a  certain  officer  for 
cards  of  admission,  and  passing  through  a  certain 
formula  in  regard  to  passport,  etc.,  one  is  admitted 
to  inspect  the  buildings  and  adjoining  grounds,  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
interior.  Being  rather  curious  to  know  what  was 
being  transacted  within  the  walls  we  obtained  the 
necessary  cards  of  admission,  which  opened  several 
large  gates  in  succession,  and  finally  ushered  us 
into  the  parloir,  or  receiving  hall  of  the  establish- 
ment. Here  we  gave  our  name  and  country  to  the 
servant  to  be  transmitted  to  the  very  Rev,  Father 
Prior — chief  of  the  establishment — with  the  request 
that  he  might  graciously  grant  an  interview  of  a 
few  minutes. 

Perceiving  that  we  were  from  the  United  States, 
and,  no  doubt,  supposing  that  we  desired  to  know 
what  was  being  done  for  that  benighted  country, 
he  very  considerately  sent  in  his  place  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  affairs  in  the  United 
States.  This  gentleman,  a  sedate,  sleek,  and  bland 
individual  of  forty,  sat  down,  after  receiving  us 
very  kindly,  and,  on  the  mere  supposition  that  we 
took  an  amicable  interest  in  knowing,  commenced, 
uninvited,  an  account  of  their  efforts  in  this  coun- 
try. Politeness,  if  not  curiosity,  induced  us  to  lis- 
ten quietly  to  his  story,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
informed  us  that  they  were  exerting  themselves 
very  much  for  the  cause  of  education  in  the  states; 
had  already  established  schools  in  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis  and  other  places,  principally  in  the  west,  and 
intended  to  do  much  more  than  they  ever  had  done. 
A  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  efforts,  he  ob- 
served, was  the  difficulty  they  experienced  in  ob- 
taining young  men  for  teachers,  who  were  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  English  language  to 
make  them  available  for  this  field.  To  obviate  this, 
they  had  recently  sent  several  promising  young 
men  to  England  to  become  well  versed  in  the 
tongue,  when  they  would  leave  for  their  respective 
stations  in  the  states.  After  this  interesting  infor- 
mation we  were  informed,  also,  that  the  world  was 
thus  mapped  out  into  the  hands  of  committees, 
whose  business  it  was  to  become  thorouglily  ac- 
quainted with  the  wants  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  supply  them  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
their  abilities. 

Afliliatcd  to  this  institution  are  others  in  Paris, 
for  the  education  of  females  to  be  sent  abroad  as 
teachers.  These  bear  the  title  of  "Sisters  of  the 
Sacred  Heart" — Ladies  of  Notre  Dame,  etc.  No 
small  number  of  these  have  already  reached  our 
shores,  and,  in  the  west  especially,  convent-looking 
buildings  are  rapidly  springing  up  near  the  large 
cities,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart.     These  are,  to  a  great  extent,  boarding 
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Hchools  for  yoiininr  ladios,  and  are  supportod  })y  pri- 
vate patronage;  hut  tlicir  influence  is  such  that  he 
who  runs  njay  read  it. 

These,  then,  are  tlic  clear  and  naked  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  tlie  immense  efforts  that  are  now  being  made 
abroad  to  interfere  with  our  free  institutions.  And 
we  see  tin;  result  clearly  and  unequivocally.  Jesu- 
itical tendencies  are  springing  up,  like  a  many- 
headed  hydra,  in  every  part  of  our  broad  domain. 
A  few  years  ago  we  were  shocked  to  learn  that 
there  could  be  any  opposition  to  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools;  but  we  have  lived  to 
see  the  period  when  a  party  has  become  so  bold  as 
to  desecrate  the  ballot-box  with  the  endeavor  to 
disintegrate  the  system  which  is  the  broadest  foun- 
dation of  our  freedom;  to  desecrate  the  ballot-box 
with  a  demand  which  is  in  direct  violation  of  our 
republican  Constitution;  namely,  "That  a  portion 
of  the  money  of  the  state  should  be  devoted  to  sup- 
porting Catholic  schools."  This  demand  has,  as 
yet,  been  confined  mo.stly  to  the  western  states, 
where  the  party  demanding  it  has  its  strongest  sup- 
port. Thus  far  it  has  every-where  been  received 
with  a  shout  of  indignation,  and  political  differ- 
ences have  been  lost  sight  of  in  combating  it.  Im- 
mense majorities  have  shown  that  the  masses  are 
opposed  to  any  interference  with  our  present  sys- 
tem. But  let  us  gravely  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
"How  long  will  this  feeling  last,  unless  we  are  up 
and  doing?"  Our  enemies  know  not  the  word  de- 
feat, and  they  are  backed  by  influences  that  have 
convulsed  the  world  for  centuries,  and  for  centuries 
held  it  in  chains.  They  are  actively  preparing  to 
wage  this  war  in  all  parts  of  the  Union;  and  it  be- 
hooves all  who  are,  or  design  to  be,  connected  with 
the  cause  of  education  as  teachers  of  youth — it  be- 
hooves the  rising  generation  to  look  upon  this  mo- 
mentous question  calmly  but  thoughtfully.  It  is 
one  on  which  depends  much  of  the  future  weal  or 
woe  of  our  beloved  country.  It  is  a  question  which, 
to  all  appearances,  every  one  of  us  will  soon  be 
obliged  to  meet  face  to  face.  Are  we  prepared  to 
meet  it  ?  Are  we  aware  of  the  responsibility  it  en- 
tails on  us  ?  Are  we  ready  to  admit  this  interfer- 
ence in  our  institutions  without  waging  war  to  the 
knife  against  it? 

Or  are  we,  perchance,  in  doubt  or  ignorance  as  to 
the  true  character  of  those  who  are  at  least  the 
secret  spring  of  all  these  hostile  movements  ?  If 
so,  let  us  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruits.  Let  us  trace 
the  history  of  those  who  are  ready  to  force  them- 
selves upon  us,  and  then  decide  whether  we  are 
willing  to  let  them  have  an  inch  of  earth  to  rest 
upon. 

The  grand  object  of  the  foundation  of  the  order 
was  to  contend  against  and  annihilate  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  restore  the  absolute  power  of  the  Pope. 
This  was  to  be  efi'ected  by  preaching  and  by  auricu- 
lar confession.  But  a  still  stronger  lever,  by  which 
they  were  to  gain  influence,  was  the  education  of 
youth.  This  has  always  been  their  aim,  and  expe- 
rience has  taught  them  its  worth.     This  is  the  con- 


test which  is  now  at  our  doors.  A  certain  philoso- 
pher once  exclaimtfd,  "Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a 
people  and  you  may  make  its  laws."  But  the 
Jesuits  say,  "Let  us  be  the  preceptors  of  a  people 
and  you  rnay  make  its  laws."  The  deep-rooted 
power  which  this  precept  has  given  them  is  incal- 
culable. 

Their  tendency  and  effectiveness  in  this  field  are 
clear  and  undeniable.  They  were  fostered  by  the 
early  poj)es  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  here- 
tics; and  the  most  effectual  way  of  performing  this 
duty  was  to  instruct  youth  in  the  elements  of  the 
faith,  to  take  charge  of  pastoral  duties,  and  i>e  the 
recipients  of  all  that  is  unvailed  in  the  confessional 
chair.  At  an  early  day  they  became  the  sole  lead- 
ers of  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning.  The 
calling  of  the  Jesuits  was  especially  to  battle  with 
the  heretics  with  the  weapons  of  erudition  and 
science.  The  more  disagreeable  task  of  opposing 
heresy  with  fire  and  sword  was  left  to  the  various 
orders  of  monks.  Indeed,  the  dangerous  forefront 
of  the  battle  the  Jesuit  never  occupies.  It  is  his 
business  to  act  with  sly  cunning,  with  an  a.stutenefl8 
that  challenges  exposure.  He  merely  goads  on  his 
instruments  to  action  while  he  provides  them  with 
plans.  His  tongue  is  a  stiletto  that  whispers  secret 
stabs.  His  bland  and  saintly  smiles  hide  the 
wounds  of  his  victim,  while  his  dagger  is  prepar- 
ing for  another  thrust.  But  let  the  hour  of  danger 
come,  and  he  flies  from  the  wrath  that  his  artful- 
ness has  conjured  up.  He  basely  deserts  those 
whom  he  has  employed  to  do  his  work.  In  his 
absence  the  hurricane  sweeps  over  his  instruments 
and  levels  them  to  the  ground.  For  a  while  the 
latter  lies  fallen,  enriched  with  their  decaying  re- 
mains; but  when  the  period  returns  for  a  success- 
ful renewal  of  the  attack,  without  danger  to  him- 
self, the  Jesuit  is  again  on  the  field.  His  astute- 
ness never  fails;  his  vengeance  never  dies;  his  hope 
never  flags. 

This  is  not  fiction,  it  is  fact.  Take  the  history 
of  Europe  since  1848,  and  compare  it,  word  for 
word,  with  these  assertions,  and  they  will  be  found 
true  to  the  letter.  Since  1848,  did  we  say?  rather 
since  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  Jesuits;  for  the 
last  drama  was  merely  one  leaf  of  the  volume. 
During  the  last  three  centuries  history  has  been  but 
the  story  of  the  risings  and  fallings  of  the  Jesuits. ' 
The  learned,  the  political,  and  the  clerical  world 
have  all  been  deeply  aflFected  by  them. 

But  their  greatest  force  and  effectiveness  has  been 
their  position  as  father  confessors  to  the  faithful  of 
their  Church.  This  department  has  been  univer- 
sally conceded  to  them,  and  has  given  them  the 
secrets  of  the  world,  from  the  throne  of  the  king  to 
the  cabin  of  the  peasant.  With  these  in  their 
hands  they  have  possessed  the  bundle  of  rods  in 
the  fable,  one  preventing  the  other  from  breaking, 
and  the  whole  proving  an  invincible  weapon. 

In  Rome  is  stationed  the  Father- General  of  the 
Jesuits,  as  he  is  termed.  The  present  one  i.' 
Roothan,  who  is  now   on   his   dying   bed,   aftei 
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years  of  the  most  untiring  activity.  To  this  Gen- 
eral all  Jesuits  obey  unconditionally;  for  blind 
obedience  is  the  leading  principle  of  their  order. 
By  means  of  the  confessional  chair  they  have  full 
command  of  conscience,  and  Jesuit  confessors  have 
sent  as  many  as  seven  thousand  reports  annually 
to  their  general  in  Rome.  No  monarch  in  the 
world  can  be  so  "well  informed  as  he.  His  satel- 
lites are  present  in  every  sphere  of  action;  nothing 
is  safe  from  him;  and  he  has  merely  to  will  and 
his  will  is  done.  "Well  might  one  of  the  popes 
exclaim  at  the  oppression  of  the  Jesuit-General, 
"Two  planets  can  not  revolve  in  one  orbit."  As 
the  Pretorian  guards  gradually  became  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  the  Roman  emperors,  al- 
though instituted  to  uphold  them,  so  have  the 
Jesuits  at  times  been  the  terror  of  the  Papal 
sovereigns. 

When  the  French  Revolution  broke  upon  the 
world,  with  its  fearful  storms  of  passion,  the 
Church,  as  well  as  the  state,  was  shaken  to  its  very 
foundation.  Pius  the  Seventh  was  in  the  power 
of  Napoleon.  As  soon  as  he  regained  his  Papal 
chair,  free  and  untrammeled,  the  first  great  act 
that  gave  character  to  the  renewal  of  his  reign 
was  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  bull,  "their  restoration  in  all  states 
and  countries."  The  order  of  Jesuits  was  now  to 
battle,  not  only  against  the  Protestant  religion, 
but  also  against  the  Revolution;  and  in  this  latter 
character  it  strongly  recommended  itself  to  tem- 
poral princes.  The  endeavor  was  then  made — and 
is  now  made — to  represent  reformation  and  revolu- 
tion as  identical.  And  the  tyranny  which  at  the 
present  moment  grinds  down  Europe  is  upheld  bj 
the  Jesuits  and  in  the  name  of  the  Church. 

These,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "Society  of  Jesus,"  as  they  style  their 
unholy  combination  for  unholy  aims.  "We  now 
know  the  tendency  and  mode  of  operation  of  the 
order,  and  are  prepared  to  judge  of  their  educa- 
tional system,  and  its  adaptation  to  our  own  times, 
country,  and  feelings. 

What  think  you,  reader,  of  their  politics,  their 
morals,  their  religion  ? 
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Afflictions  are  as  needful  as  consolations.  Jo- 
nah's whale  will  teach  a  good  lesson  as  well  as 
Pisgah's  top;  and  a  man  may  sometimes  learn  as 
much  from  being  a  night  or  a  day  in  the  deep  as 
from  being  forty  days  in  the  mount.  I  see  Jonah 
come  out  of  a  whale,  and  cured  of  rebellion.  I 
see  Moses  go  up  into  the  mount  with  meekness,  and 
come  down  in  a  huff  and  break  the  tables.  Fur- 
ther, I  see  three  picked  disciples  attending  their 
Master  into  the  mount  and  falling  asleep  there.  It 
is  well  for  you  to  be  clothed  in  sackcloth  while  you 
tarry  in  the  wilderness.  Prosperity  might  forever 
cast  down  your  soul. 
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On  the  seal  on  the  sea!  God  of  heaven,  earth, 
and  ocean,  out  of  the  depths  of  a  full  heart,  here, 
in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand,  I  thank  thee ! 

The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it;  and  though  the 
waves  roar  and  the  waters  thereof  are  troubled,  he 
is  here;  and  though  the  ocean  rolls  and  the  dis- 
tance widens  hourly  between  me  and  those  I  love, 
I  thank  him  that  I  am  with  him  here. 

It  was  a  sad  hour,  that  last  and  parting  one. 
For  years  my  heart  had  yearned  for  this  foreign 
tour,  till  at  times  I  felt  as  if  I  must  go  or  die.  To 
see  the  world,  to  see  the  Old  World,  England  and 
Italy,  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  had  grown  to  be 
a  passion,  and  when  it  was  at  last  determined  that  I 
should  go,  I  lay  awake  all  night  for  joy  to  think  of 
it.  But  thinking  of  going  was  one  thing,  and 
going  was  another.  Now  that  it  was  a  real  event 
in  the  very  present,  and  not  a  future  and  antici- 
pated joy,  the  romance  of  the  thing  fadeVl,  and  the 
journey  became  an  exile.  To  go  as  an  invalid, 
banished  by  the  doctors,  who  had  no  more  pills  or 
powders  to  bestow;  to  leave  those  dearer  than  life 
to  find  life  afar;  to  look  sickness  and,  perhaps, 
death  in  the  face,  among  strangers  in  strange  lands 
and  seas;  to  embark  on  a  voyage  without  the  power 
to  make  ready  for  it,  trusting  to  the  kindness  of 
others  to  prepare  the  way,  while  I  lay  passive 
waiting  for  the  hour  of  separation;  if  all  these 
were  enough  to  excuse  a  man  for  sadness  in  his 
departure,  they  were  mine.  And  when  I  left  my 
bed  at  home  for  one  on  the  good  ship  Devonshire, 
Captain  Hovey,  on  the  morning  of  April  7th,  I  had 
a  load  of  lead  in  my  bosom,  that  weighed  heavily 
there.  It  was  strange  to  me,  as  we  gathered  at  the 
pier,  to  see  that  the  rest  of  the  passengers  and 
their  friends,  who  had  assembled  to  the  number  of 
two  or  three  hundred,  were  in  as  fine  a  flow  of 
spirits,  as  if  they  were  going  out  for  a  yatching 
excursion  in  the  bay.  Health  and  gladness  were 
in  every  face  that  met  mine,  and  I  would  not  say 
that  I  did  not  feel  worse  for  seeing  that  others  felt 
so  much  better.  But  I  was  in  the  glooms;  there  is 
no  denying  it;  and  wished  myself  home,  and  not 
at  sea. 

Yet  it  was  a  glad  day:  a  fair,  bland,  spring  morn- 
ing, and  love  could  not  have  asked  a  brighter  smile 
of  heaven  for  one  who  was  going  away.  A  host  of 
friends  gave  me  their  last  looks  and  words  at  the 
wharf;  others  went  down  the  bay,  and  saw  me 
safely  in  the  narrow  coffin  of  a  bed,  called  by 
courtesy  a  state-room,  and  then  and  there  they  left 
me,  alone  at  sea. 

I  went  on  deck,  and  waved  them  one  more  adieu, 
and  then  began  to  look  about  among  the  passengers, 
to  learn  who  was  who.  We  had  about  thirty  in  the 
cabin,  five  of  them  clergymen,  eight  or  ten  ladies, 
and  all  disposed  to  make  themselves  agreeable.  A 
reasonable  admixture  of  the  grave  and  gay,  the 
young  and  old,  the  witty  and  wise,  made  up  as 
pleasant  a  party  as  will  often  be  shut  up  in  the 
same  room  for  twenty  days.    We  looked  at  each 
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othor,  and  we  looked  westward  toward  the  shores 
we  were  leaving';  the  sun  went  down  as  we  gazed, 
and  the  land  and  the  li^ht  left  us  together. 

I  went  lu'low,  RKAHicK.  Yes,  I  was  seasick,  and 
■why  should  I  not  be?  I  was  ordered  off  for  that 
very  purpose,  assured  that  it  would  do  me  good, 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  me,  sure  to  cure  me, 
and  the  worse  the  better;  why,  then,  pray,  should 
I  not  take  the  prescription  as  soon  as  I  could  get 
it?  I  did.  And  as  in  other  cases,  when  ordered  to 
be  well  shaken,  I  received  it  in  the  regular  way, 
and  submitted  to  it  with  the  cheerfulness  of  a  man, 
who  has  his  leg  cut  oflF  to  save  his  life.  Hastily 
turning  into  my  berth,  I  fell  asleep,  and  the  first 
night  in  my  life  at  sea,  slept  soundly  and  sweetly 
till  sunrise.  What  a  blessedness  was  that  night's 
sleep  to  a  wearied  invalid!  Refreshed  I  rose  and 
looked  out  of  ray  port-hole  window.  The  sun  was 
just  coming  up  from  the  sea,  in  his  chariot  of  gold: 
shedding  such  radiant  glory  from  his  glowing 
wheels  as  we  never  see  on  land.  Afar  on  the 
waves  his  beams  were  dancing  and  flashing,  spread- 
ing a  heavenly  luster  on  its  heaving  bosom.  And 
then  away  in  the  verge  of  vision,  just  where  the 
blue  heavens  come  down  to  kiss  the  sea,  a  ship  was 
coming  in,  her  canvas  full  spread  and  white  as  the 
foam,  now  brilliant  in  the  morning  sun;  she  looked 
to  me  like  a  wide-winged  messenger  from  the  spirit- 
world.  It  was  beautiful  exceedingly.  Light  and 
hope  were  in  its  wings  as  it  moved  on  the  face  of 
the  waters,  and  I  thought  of  Him  who  said  to  his 
fearful  disciples,  "It  is  I,  be  not  afraid." 

The  fourth  day  out  was  the  Sabbath.  But  it  was 
a  stormy  day,  and  few  of  the  passengers  were  able 
to  leave  their  berths.  The  ship  rolled  tremen- 
dously, and  we  began  to  have  a  taste  of  the  sea.  I 
heard  a  roar  on  deck  as  if  the  ship  was  boarded  by 
pirates.  The  tramping  of  an  army  overhead,  the 
shout  of  battle,  and  the  clash  of  arms  could  not 
have  been  more  fearful.  As  I  like  to  see  what  is 
going  on,  I  crept  out,  and,  with  the  help  of  a 
friend,  scaled  the  steps  and  reached  the  deck. 
They  were  taking  in  sail,  preparing  for  a  storm. 

"Clew  up  the  to'-gallant-sail — Man  the  reef- 
tackles — =Haul  in  the  weather-brace — Lower  away 
the  yard" — were  given  in  tones  of  harsh  thunder, 
ringing  above  the  rattling  of  the  wind  among  the 
cordage,  and  answered  by  a  prompt  "Ay,  ay, 
sir,"  between  each  order.  Down  comes  the  sail  to 
the  cap.  "Haul  out  the  reef-tackles,"  shouts  the 
mate.  "Haul  the  buntlines  up,  [to  spill  the  sail.] 
Lay  aloft,  put  two  reefs  in  the  top-sail.  Furl 
the  top  gallant- sail  before  the  men  come  down." 
Now  the  sail  is  reefed.  "Man  the  halyards."  The 
whole  crew  seize  the  rope,  and  hoist  the  top-sail 
yards  up  again.  "Belay.  Haul  taut  the  lee- 
braces — lay  the  ropes  up."  These  orders  are  given 
and  executed  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  re- 
peated at  each  of  the  three  masts,  and  in  ten  min- 
utes from  the  time  they  commenced  the  operation 
the  ship  was  in  complete  trim  for  a  storm.  And 
through  the  whole  of  that  long,  dismal  Sunday  we 


had  the  rain,  and  hail,  and  wind,  with  such  pitch- 
ing, rolling,  and  roaring,  as  made  us  wish,  with 
Paul  and  his  company,  for  the  land. 

Scarcely  a  passeni^er  was  able  to  be  about  this 
whole  day.  But  the  longest  day  has  a  night,  and 
the  greatest  blow  blows  out  the  soonest.  Night 
came,  and  with  it  rest.  This  was  strange  to  me. 
I  had  thought  of  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  and  had 
supposed  that  the  trial  of  them  would  disturb  the 
repose  of  the  night,  making  it  a  time  of  terror,  not 
of  sleep.  But  the  sense  of  fear  never  came.  It 
was  a  joy,  even  in  seasickness,  to  look  out  on  the 
deep,  as  well  when  lashed  into  fury  as  lying  like 
a  sleeping  giant  in  the  sun;  to  be  borne  up  on  the 
waves,  and  then  gently  let  down  into  the  valleys 
of  the  sea;  and  when  the  hour  of  rest  came,  it  was 
even  sweet  to  lie  down  and  be  rocked  to  sleep  and 
to  pleasant  dreams.  Some  years  ago  a  stranger 
came  into  my  office  in  New  York,  and  said  that  he 
had  come  to  tell  me  an  incident  in  his  life  that 
might  interest  me.  "  More  than  forty  years  ago/* 
said  he,  "I  was  sailing  in  a  packet  when  a  storm 
overtook  us,  and  in  its  violence  we  were  giving  up 
all  for  lost.  At  the  hight  of  our  danger  and  dis- 
tress a  young  and  beautiful  woman  stepped  out  of 
her  state-room,  and  said  to  us,  'In  God's  hands  we 
are  as  safe  on  the  sea  as  on  the  land.'  The  remark 
was  so  gently  and  confidingly  made  that  we  re- 
ceived it  as  if  from  heaven,  and  were  calmed. 
That  lady  was  your  mother,  sir,  and  I  have  blessed 
her  for  her  words  a  thousand  times,  though  I  have 
never  seen  her  since." 

The  second  Sabbath  at  sea  was  a  day  long  to  be 
had  in  memory  among  the  precious  seasons  of  life's 
voyage.     It  was  a 

"Sweet  day!  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  sea  and  sky." 

"We  went  on  deck  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  and 
heard  a  sermon.  In  the  evening  we  gathered  again 
in  the  cabin,  and  I  spoke  to  them  of  heaven  and 
the  way  to  reach  it  by  Jesus  who  died  for  the  lost. 
And  after  the  service  was  over,  we  sang  old  familiar 
hymns,  making  the  timbers  of  the  Devonshire  ring 
with  the  chorus  to  such  great  words  as  "  The  voice 
of  free  grace  " — 

"  Halleluiah  to  the  Lamb  who  hath  purchased  our  pardon, 
We'll  praise  him  again  when  we  pass  over  Jordan." 

I  have  never  heard  a  hymn  given  with  better  ef- 
fect, nor  under  more  fitting  circumstances,  than 
the  "Star  of  Bethlehem,"  as  it  was  sung,  while  I 
lined  it  oflf,  by  the  whole  company  that  Sabbath 
evening: 

*•  Once  on  the  raging  seas  I  rode, 

The  storm  was  loud,  the  night  was  dark, 
The  ocean  yawned,  and  rudely  blowed 

The  wind  that  tossed  my  foundering  bark." 

I  am  sure  that  day  will  not  soon  be  forgotten, 
and  that  all  united  in  the  wish  with  which  the  day 
closed,  that  we  might  all  meet  again  on  the  other 
side  of  Jordan.  Yes,  on  the  other  side;  for  on  this 
side  of  Jordan  are  clouds  and  storms,  but  on  the 
other  eternal  sunshine. — Rev.  S.  Irgnaus  Prime. 
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Noon  in  the  Tropics. — The  soil  appeared  to  un- 
lulate,  from  the  effect  of  mirage,  without  a  breath 
if  wind  being  felt.  The  sun  was  near  the  zenith, 
,nd  its  dazzling  light,  reflected  from  the  surface  of 
he  river,  contrasted  with  the  reddish  vapors  that 
nveloped  every  surrounding  object.  How  vivid  is 
he  impression  produced  by  the  calm  of  nature,  at 
lOon,  in  these  burning  climes!  The  beasts  of  the 
orests  retire  to  the  thickets;  the  birds  hide  them- 
elves  beneath  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  or  in  the 
revices  of  the  rocks.  Yet,  amidst  this  apparent 
ilence,  when  we  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the  most 
eeble  sounds  transmitted  through  the  air,  we  hear  a 
lull  vibration,  a  continual  murmur,  a  hum  of  in- 
ects,  filling,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  all  the 
Dwer  strata  of  the  air.  Myriads  of  insects  creep  upon 
he  soil  and  flutter  round  the  plants  parched  by  the 
leat  of  the  sun.  A  confused  noise  issues  from  every 
lUsh,  from  the  decayed  trunks  of  trees,  from  the 
lefts  of  rocks,  and  from  the  ground  undermined  by 
izards,  millepedes,  and  cecilias.  These  are  so  many 
oices  proclaiming  to  us  that  all  nature  breathes; 
nd  that,  under  a  thousand  different  forms,  life  is 
iffused  throughout  the  cracked  and  dusty  soil,  as 
rell  as  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  and  in  the  air 
round  us. — numboMfs  Personal  Narrative. 

Faithful  Fobever. — It  is  a  dear  delight  for  the 
oul  to  have  trust  in  the  faith  of  another.     It  makes 

pillow  of  softness  for  the  cheek  which  is  burning 
dth  tears  and  the  touch  of  pain.  It  pours  a  balm 
ato  the  very  source  of  sorrow.  It  is  a  hope  unde- 
jrred,  a  flowery  seclusion  into  which  the  mind,  when 
reary  of  sadness,  may  retreat  for  a  caress  of  con- 
tant  love;  a  warmth  in  the  clasp  of  friendship  for- 
ver  lingering  on  the  hand;  a  consoling  voice  that 
wells  as  with  an  eternal  echo  on  the  ear;  a  dew  of 
aercy  falling  on  the  bruised  and  troubled  hearts  of 
his  world.  Bereavements  and  wishes  long  withheld 
.escend  sometimes  as  chastening  griefs  upon  our  na- 
ure;  but  there  is  no  solace  to  the  bitterness  of  broken 
aith. 

Fireside  Education. — The  fireside  is  a  seminary 
f  infinite  importance;  it  is  important  because  it  is 
niversal,  and  because  the  education  it  bestows,  being 
roven  in  with  the  woof  of  childhood,  gives  form  and 
olor  to  the  texture  of  life. 

Purity  of  Thought. — Baxter  says,  "  The  first 
park  of  an  unlawful  desire  entertained  in  the  heart, 
oul,  or  imagination,  instantly  breaks  off  communion 
nth  God's  Holy  Spirit;  shudder  at  it;  cast  thyself 
ipon  thy  knees,  and  cry, '  Save,  Lord,  or  I  perish,' 
ill  it  becomes  loathsome."  IIow  important  then  is 
•urity  of  thought,  word,  feeling,  intention!  A  greater 
han  Baxter  says:  "  If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole 
lody  shall  be  full  of  light."    Keep  thyself  pure. 

Three  Kinds  of  Men. — There  are  three  kinds  of 
aen  in  this  world — the  "  will's,"  the  "  won't's,"  and 


the  "  can'ts."  The  former  effect  every  thing,  the 
other  oppose  every  thing,  and  the  latter  fail  in  every 
thing.  I  "  will "  builds  our  railroads  and  steamboats; 
I  "  won't  "don't  believe  in  experiments  and  nonsense; 
while  I  "can't"  grows  weeds  for  wheat,  and  com- 
monly ends  his  days  in  the  slow  digestion  of  a  court 
of  bankruptcy. 

The  Infidel's  Gift  to  his  Son. — An  infidel  phy- 
sician, as  his  son  was  about  to  leave  him  for  college, 
procured  for  him  a  pocket  Bible,  frankly  stating  to  a 
friend  that  he  knew  of  nothing  so  likely  to  preserve 
him  from  the  seductive  influence  of  vicious  associates. 

Cravats. — The  editor  of  the  Scientific  American, 
in  mentioning  that  neck-ties  were  first  worn  by  the 
Croats,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  a  part  of  their 
military  dress,  proceeds  thus  to  speak  of  their  influ- 
ence on  public  speakers: 

"  Public  speakers,  members  of  Congress,  and  cler- 
gymen hang  themselves  by  wearing  cravats  and 
stocks,  high  and  tight,  thereby  impeding  the  return 
of  blood  from  the  head;  this  can  be  explained  on 
physiological  principles.  The  brain  in  speaking  is 
excited  to  increased  action,  a  larger  quantity  of  blood 
is  sent  to  it,  and  unless  it  can  find  a  ready  return, 
produces  congestion  and  apoplexy. 

"  Students  are  not  altogether  free  from  the  effects 
of  litigation  of  the  neck.  It  is  surprising  how  little 
pressure  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  ready  flow  of 
blood  from  the  head.  Those  who  bend  their  heads 
forward  in  writing  or  studying  are  apt  to  feel  a  dizzi- 
ness and  heaviness  in  the  head,  which  loosening  their 
cravats  or  collars  altogether  relieves,  and  the  mind 
returns  to  its  original  clearness.  In  clergymen,  who 
are  particularly  prone  to  bundle  their  neck  with 
large  cravats,  bronchitis  is  induced,  and  the  vocal 
chords  become  relaxed  as  the  consequence.  Men  who 
speak  extemporaneously  can  speak  longer  and  with 
greater  ease  than  those  who  read,  as  their  voice  is  not 
confined  so  much  to  one  key,  and  can  be  modulated 
with  greater  freedom." 

The  Eloquence  of  Motion. — Every  one  has  read 
of  the  "  action,  action^  action,"  of  Demosthenes,  and 
of  what  a  variety  of  emotions  and  passions  Roscius 
could  express  by  mere  gestures;  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  such  perfections  of  art  belonged 
to  the  ancients  only.  The  following  anecdote  of 
William  C.  Preston  is  illustrative  of  our  remarks: 

"  Some  years  ago,  among  a  thousand  others,  we 
were  listening  to  one  of  his  splendid  harangues  from 
the  stump.  Beside  us  was  one,  as  deaf  as  a  post, 
in  breathless  attention,  catching,  apparently,  every 
word  that  fell  from  the  orator's  lips.  Now  the  tears 
of  delight  would  roll  down  his  cheeks,  and  now,  in  ] 
an  ungovernable  ecstasy,  he  would  shout  out  ap- 
plause which  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  noise 
of  a  small  thunder-storm. 

"At  length  Preston  launched  out  one  of  those 
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passapcH  of  masHive  doolamution,  wliich  those  who 
have  heard  Ijiin  know  liini  to  be  so  capable  of  utter- 
in/?.  In  nuiKnifieent  Bplcndor  it  was  what  Byron 
hart  clcHcrilMid  tlie  mountain-storms  of  Jura.  Its  ef- 
fects upon  the  multitude  was  like  a  whirlwind.  Our 
deaf  friend  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  but 
bawling  into  our  car,  as  if  ho  would  blow  it  open 
with  a  tempest,  he  cried, 

"  '  Who's  that  a-speaking?' 

"'William  C.  Preston!'  replied  we,  as  loud  as  our 
lungs  would  let  us. 

"  '  Who?'  inquired  he,  still  louder  than  before. 

"  '  William  C.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina!'  replied 
we,  almost  splitting  our  throat  in  the  effort. 

" '  Well,  well!'  returned  he,  '  I  can't  hear  a  word  he 
or  you  are  saying;  hut,  great  Jericho!  donH  he  do  the 
motions  splendidf  " 

A  Floating  Infaxt. — A  journal  of  the  south  of 
France  mentions  a  circumstance  connected  with  the 
saving  of  the  passengers  from  a  Parisian  steamer, 
the  boiler  of  which  exploded  on  the  Ehone.  An 
infant  was  handed  from  one  passenger  to  another 
till  it  reached  a  small  boat  which  had  come  to  the 
aid  of  persons  on  board;  but,  just  as  the  child  was 
received  by  the  men  in  the  boat,  a  larger  boat,  by 
some  mismanagement,  came  violently  against  it,  and 
the  smaller  one  was  overturned.  The  child  was, 
however,  saved  by  the  circumstance  of  having  been 
placed  on  a  cushion,  which  floated  down  the  current, 
and  carried  the  child  to  a  point  of  the  shore  where 
some  boatmen  took  it  up.  When  rescued  it  still 
held  an  apple  in  its  hand. 

Sidney  Smith  and  Landseeb. — The  Eev.  Sidney 
Smith  was  notoriously  one  of  the  greatest  wits  in 
England.  A  friend  once  sent  him  a  note,  requesting 
him  to  sit  for  his  portrait  to  Landseer,  the  great  ani- 
mal painter.  Sidney  wrote  back,  "  Is  thy  servant  a 
dog,  that  he  should  do  this  thing?" 

Melancthon  and  his  Fa3xily. — Melancthon  is  re- 
ported to  have  frequently  studied  the  gravest  points 
of  theology  with  his  book  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  the  edge  of  a  cradle  which  he  incessantly  rocked; 
and  M.  Esprit,  a  celebrated  author  and  scholar,  "  has 
been  caught  by  me,"  says  M.  Marville,  "reading 
Plato  with  great  attention,  considering  the  interrup- 
tions which  he  met  with  from  the  necessity  of  sound- 
ing his  little  child's  penny  whistle." 

Othee  Irons  in  the  Fire. — Mrs.  B.  desired  Dr. 
Johnson  to  give  his  opinion  of  a  new  work  she  had 
just  written;  adding,  that,  if  it  would  not  do,  she 
begged  him  to  tell  her,  for  she  had  other  irons  in  the 
fire,  and  in  case  of  its  not  being  likely  to  succeed,  she 
could  bring  out  something  else.  "Then,"  said  the 
Doctor,  after  having  turned  over  a  few  of  the  leaves, 
"  I  advise  you,  madam,  to  put  it  where  your  other 
irons  are.'''' 

Johnson — Burke. — It  has  been  aptly  said  of  John- 
son's style,  that "  it  rolls  round,  like  the  sails  of  a  mill, 
ponderously,  and  sonorously,  and  monotonously,  yet 
seldom  grinding  any  corn."  Yet,  in  conversation, 
his  words  were  close  and  sinewy  enough.  It  was 
rarely  then  that  his  pistol  missed  fire;  and  if  it  did, 
"  he  knocked  you  down  with  the  but-end  of  it,"  ac- 
cording to  Goldsmith. 

It  was  a  fine  compliment  which  Johnson,  when 


debilitated  by  sickness,  paid  to  Burke — the  only  man 
who  was  a  match  for  that  conversational  tyrant: 
"That  fellow  calls  forth  all  my  powers.  Were  I  to 
SCO  Burke  now,  it  would  kill  me."  "  Can  he  loind 
into  a  Huhjed,  like  a  tierpent,  as  Burke  does?"  wa»  the 
shrewd  question  put  to  Boswell  by  Goldsmith. 

Dibai'I'Ointed  Author. — A  disappointed  author, 
indulging  in  a  vein  of  abu.sc  against  a  successful  rival, 
exclaimed,  "  He  is,  without  exception,  the  most  su- 
perficial, sclf-sufJicient,  ignorant,  shallow  creature  that 
ever  made  any  pretensions  to  literature."  "  Gently, 
my  dear  sir,"  interrupted  a  gentleman,  "you  quite 
forget  yourself." 

Timidity  or  Famous  Orators. — Isocrates,  famons 
for  his  beautiful  oratorical  compositions,  -was  of  so 
timid  a  disposition  that  he  rarely  ventured  to  speak 
in  public.  He  compared  himself  to  a  whetstone, 
which  will  not  cut,  but  enables  other  things  to  do 
this;  for  his  productions  served  as  models  to  other 
orators.  Vaucanson  was  said  to  be  as  much  a  ma- 
chine as  any  he  had  made. 

Lord  Erskine. — When  Lord  Erskine  made  his 
debvt  at  the  bar,  his  agitation  almost  overcame  him, 
and  he  was  just  going  to  sit  down.  "  At  that  mo- 
ment," said  he,  "  I  thought  I  felt  my  little  children 
tugging  at  my  gown,  and  the  idea  roused  me  to  an 
exertion  of  which  I  did  not  think  myself  capable." 

A  Cutting  Eetort. — After  the  younger  Mr.  Pitt 
had  made  his  speech  in  the  house  of  commons.  Sir 
Eobert  Walpole,  in  a  sarcastic  note,  remarked:  "I 
apprehend  the  young  gentleman  has  not  sown  all  his 
wild  oats;"  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  in  a  rejoinder, 
"  Age  has  its  privileges,  and  youth  may  have  its 
faults;  but  the  gentleman  afibrds  ample  illustra- 
tion that  I  still  retain  food  enough  for  geese  to 
peck  at." 

Eesemblance  and  Analogy. — Mr.  Pitt  compared 
the  constant  opposition  of  Sheridan  to  an  eternal 
drag-chain,  clogging  all  the  wheels,  retarding  the 
career,  and  embarrassing  the  progress  of  government. 
Mr.  Sheridan  replied,  that  a  real  drag-chain  differed 
from  this  imaginary  drag-chain  of  the  minister  in 
one  important  essential;  it  was  applied  only  when 
the  machine  was  going  damn  the  hill. 

There  appears  to  be  quite  as  much  wit  exercised  in 
finding  out  things  that  differ,  as  in  hitting  upon  those 
that  resemble. 

Coughing  Down. — One  evening,  when  Mr.  Hunt 
was  speaking  in  the  house  of  commons,  an  honorable 
member  was  unusually  persevering  in  his  efforts  to 
cough  him  down.  Mr.  Hunt  cured  the  honorable 
gentleman  of  his  cough  by  one  short  sentence,  which, 
delivered,  as  it  was,  with  infinite  dramatic  effect, 
created  universal  laughter.  Mr.  Hunt  put  his  hand 
into  his  pantaloons  pocket,  and  after  fumbling  about 
for  a  few  seconds,  said,  with  the  xitmost  imaginable 
coolness,  that  "  he  was  extremely  sorry  to  find  that 
he  had  not  a  few  lozenges  in  his  pocket  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  honorable  member  who  seemed  so  dis- 
tressed with  a  cough,  but  he  could  assure  him  that 
he  would  provide  some  for  him  by  next  night." 
I  Never  did  doctor  prescribe  more  effectually;  not  only 
i  did  Mr.  Hunt's  tormentor  from  that  moment  get  rid 
of  his  cough,  but  it  never  returned,  at  least  while 
\  Mr.  Hunt  was  speaking. 
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A  Paragbaph  fbom  Goethe. — Goethe  has  written 
few  passages  more  beautiful  than  the  following:  "  The 
year  is  going  away  like  the  sound  of  bells.  The 
winds  pass  over  the  stubble,  and  find  nothing  to 
move,  only  the  red  berries  of  that  slender  tree,  which 
seem  as  if  they  would  fain  remind  us  of  something 
cheerful;  and  the  measured  beat  of  the  thrasher's 
flail  calls  up  the  thought  that  in  the  dry  and  falling 
ear  lies  so  much  nourishment  and  life." 

A  Little  Girl's  Eeprooe. — About  the  close  of 
the  last  war  with  England,  an  officer  on  returning 
home  from  the  lines  went  to  visit  a  relative ;  and  like 
some  others  who  imitate  their  associates,  he  indulged 
in  profane  language.  A  little  girl  walked  out  with 
him  to  his  horse;  and  as  he  was  talking  to  her  in 
^reat  glee,  she  gently  said,  "I  don't  like  to  hear  my 
30usin  swear."  He  replied,  "  I  know,  my  dear,  it  is 
wrong."  In  the  same  mild  tone  she  rejoined,  "  Well, 
then,  if  you  know  it  is  wrong,  why  do  you  do  it?" 
The  captain  felt  the  reproof,  and  confessed,  on  rela- 
ting the  story,  that  he  was  never  more  nonplussed 
than  by  that  little  child. 

Let  Children  Plat.— There  are  parents  who  do 
not  seem  to  have  preserved  a  single  memory  of  their 
3hildhood,  and  who  are  always  checking  the  innocent 
amusements  of  their  children.  A  child  can  not  have 
''  a  bit  of  a  time,"  but  that  the  parental  mandate  of 
''  stop  that  noise,"  falls  upon  his  ear  in  unmistakable 
words  or  blows.  Some  one  who  could  appreciate  the 
sports  of  boyhood  wrote  the  following: 

''  Nothing  equals  a  boy,  except  a  girl.  The  frol- 
icking, harum-scarum,  high-glee  times  of  boyhood, 
happy  they  were.  Perhaps  you  never  broke  steers 
and  colts — never  slid  down  hill,  over  fences,  across 
the  ice  on  the  meadow — never  skated  among  the  huge 
fires  on  the  ten-acre  pond,  on  a  clear  winter's  night? 
If  you  never  have,  you  never  was  a  boy!  How  many 
years  does  a  man  have  to  live  to  pile  up  as  much 
happiness  as  jumps  out  of  a  boy  in  a  single  old- 
fashioned,  gingerbread,  molasses-candy,  wrestling, 
bat-and-ball-playing,  town-meeting  day?" 

Quarreling  Husbands  and  Wives.— The  folly  of 
connubial  quarreling  was  strikingly  illustrated  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  not  a  great  while  ago.  The  better 
half  of  a  Mr.  Evans  got  angry  with  him,  and  sought 
satisfaction  by  cutting  off  the  head  of  his  portrait. 
The  indignant  husband  flew  to  the  law  for  satisfac- 
tion on  his  part,  and  protection  for  the  future;  and 
the  result  was,  that  Mrs.  Evans  was  fined  for  cutting 
up  her  tantrums  as  aforesaid,  and— Jfr.  Uvans  had  to 
'pa/y  the  fine! 

A  Thought  in  Brief. — There  is  something  very 
graceful  and  truthful  in  the  two  stanzas  ensuing: 
"  The  night  is  mother  of  the  day, 
The  winter  of  the  spring, 
And  ever  upon  old  decay 

The  greenest  mosses  cling. 
Behind  the  cloud  the  starlight  lurks; 

Through  showers  the  sunbeams  fall; 
For  God,  who  lovcth  all  his  works. 
Has  left  his  hope  with  all." 

Overworked  Milliners. — Twenty- five  thousand 
young  women,  between  sixteen  and  thirty  years  old, 
are  worked  in  gangs  in  ill-ventilated  rooms,  with- 
out speech,  without  relaxation,  without  a  smile,  for 


eighteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four.  In  the  gray 
of  morning  they  begin,  and  with  the  allowance  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  breakfast,  twenty  minutes  for 
dinner,  and  fifteen  minutes  for  tea,  they  stitch  till 
one,  two,  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  During 
the  hours  for  rest  they  are  cooped  up  in  sleeping 
pens,  ten  in  a  room  barely  large  enough  for  two. 
Not  a  word  of  remonstrance  is  allowed.  They  may 
leave,  indeed,  but,  on  the  other  side  of  the  door, 
starvation  awaits  them,  or  a  fate  still  more  dreadful. 

A  Humorous  Retort. — Robert  Hall  did  not  lose 
his  power  of  retort  even  in  madness.  A  hypocritical 
condoler  with  his  misfortunes  once  visited  him  in 
the  madhouse,  and  said,  in  a  whining  tone,  "  What 
brought  you  here,  Mr.  Hall?"  Hall  significantly 
touched  his  brow  with  his  finger,  and  replied, 
"What'll  never  bring  you,  sir — too  much  brain." 

The  Old  Officer. — History  tells  us  of  an  old 
officer — under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough — who  was 
naturally  so  timid  as  to  show  the  utmost  reluctance 
to  an  engagement,  till  he  heard  the  drums  and  trum- 
pets, when  his  spirits  became  raised  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  became  the  most  ardent  to  be  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  and  would  then  expose  himself  to  the 
greatest  dangers. 

The  Officer's  Experiment. — A  French  officer, 
during  his  confinement  in  the  Bastile,  used  to  amuse 
himself  with  playing  on  the  lute.  He  had  thus  for  a 
long  time  diverted  his  melancholy,  when,  playing 
one  day,  he  observed,  to  his  great  astonishment,  a 
number  of  mice  issuing  from  their  holes,  and  even 
spiders  creeping  forth.  He  repeated  the  experiment 
with  the  same  effect  several  times,  and  even  found 
some  entertainment  in  observing  the  attentive  audi- 
ence which  he  could  assemble  whenever  he  pleased. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  this  officer  an  Orpheus; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  his  lute  captivated  animals  which 
might  be  supposed  insensible  to  "  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds." 

Merely  a  Squall. — A  lady  who  had  not  been 
favored  with  the  most  harmonious  voice  would  nev- 
ertheless attempt  to  sing.  A  gentleman,  one  of  the 
company,  said  to  another,  "  What  does  she  call  that?" 
He  replied,  "  The  tempest,  I  think."  On  which  a 
seafaring  gentleman  present  exclaimed,  "Don't  be 
alarmed;  it  is  no  temjpest',  it  is  merely  &  squall,  and 
will  soon  be  over." 

Napoleon's  Definition  of  a  Journalist. — The 
worst  recommendation  that  any  man  could  have,  in 
Napoleon's  eyes,  was  to  be  a  newspaper  writer. 
Shortly  after  the  18th  Brumaire,  Fabre  de  I'Aude, 
who  was  always  a  favorite  with  Napoleon,  solicited, 
in  hearing,  an  appointment  for  one  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. "  What  has  he  done?"  "  He  has  been  a  jour- 
nalist." "  A  journalist!"  repeated  the  First  Consul. 
"  That  means  a  grumbler,  a  censurer,  a  giver  of  ad- 
vice, a  regent  of  sovereigns,  a  tutor  of  nations.  The 
cahanons  of  Bicetre  are  the  fittest  places  for  people  of 
that  stamp." 

Equanimity. — Regnicr,  King  of  Naples,  was  paint- 
ing a  partridge  when  ho  was  told  that  his  kingdom 
was  lost.  He  heard  the  fatal  intelligence  in  silence, 
and  finished  his  work  before  he  permitted  himself  to 
lament  his  calamity. 
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Items,  i^ittriiriT,  ^titutifit,  anb  gtligiijus. 


EfiTPTiAN  Antiquities.— "Wm.  C.  Bryant,  senior 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  speaks  thus 
in  one  of  his  letters  from  Ejrypt:  "  Many  of  the  finest 
of  the  ancient  temples  of  Egypt— that,  for  example, 
at  Esneh— are  half  buried  in  heaps  of  earth,  accnmu- 
lateJ  from  age  to  age  by  the  mud  cottages  built 
within  them  by  successive  generations  of  the  peas- 
antry. The  larger  portion  of  the  magnificent  temple 
at  Esneh  is  actually  filled  by  them  to  the  roof,  and 
the  fellahs  are  now  building  on  the  roof  itself." 

How    "WrKE     IS    MADE     IV    THE     UnITED     StATES. — 

Nearly  four  millions  of  gallons  of  wine  are  manu- 
factured in  this  country  annually,  from  cider,  log- 
wood, sugar,  etc. 

Large  Libraries. — The  largest  library  in  the 
United  States  is  that  of  Harvard  University,  num- 
bering in  all  about  92,000  volumes.  Next  to  it  ranks 
the  Philadelphia  Library,  founded  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  numbering  60,000  volumes. 

African  Dialects. — In  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone 
are  found  one  hundred  and  eighty  diflferent  languages, 
spoken  by  captives  from  diflferent  tribes.  So  says 
one  who  has  the  best  opportunity  for  acquaintance 
with  the  facts.  Missionaries  to  Africa,  therefore, 
miist  long  have  something  to  do  of  preparatory  work, 
for  "  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature"  in  that 
dark  land. 

The  Papacy  in  America. — In  the  United  States 
the  Papists  have  6  archbishops.  26  bishops,  1.751 
priests,  and  1,545  churches  or  houses  of  worship. 
They  have  33  ecclesiastical  seminaries.  45  literary 
institutions  for  young  men.  and  102  female  acade- 
mies; 45  religious  institutions  for  males,  and  96  for 
females.  They  have  also  lOS  charitable  institutions. 
The  adherents  of  the  Papism  in  this  country  are  sup- 
posed to  be  2,096,300. 

Indian  ErsBER  Combs. — Mr.  Goodyear,  of  New 
York  city,  has  taken  out  a  patent  in  England  for 
manufacturing  combs  of  India  rubber  combined  with 
sulphur — vulcanized  India  rubber — resembling  tor- 
toise shell,  and  submitting  the  same  to  heat.  Now 
in  our  Patent-Office  the  Examiners  are  in  the  habit 
of  acting  the  part  of  our  judicial  authorities;  they 
refuse  to  grant  patents  like  the  above  for  a  new  ap- 
plication of  well-known  products.  This  is  not  right; 
for  whenever  a  new  and  useful  manufacture  is  pro- 
duced, it  is  held  by  our  best  judicial  authorities  pat- 
entable, and  would  be  protected  if  tried  at  law.  Let 
there  be  a  reform  in  the  decisions  of  our  Patent- 
Office  respecting  new  articles  of  manufacture. 

Glazing  Paper. — The  high  glazing  of  paper,  as 
stated  in  the  Jury  Report  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
was  first  introduced  about  thirty-five  years  ago.  On 
the  introduction  of  steel-pens,  there  was  an  increased 
demand  for  smooth  papers,  and  a  desire  to  obtain 
the  highest  possible  finish.  The  paper  of  our  Amer- 
ican books  seems  to  be  very  inferior  to  that  of  the 
English  for  writing  upon.  Our  very  best  book  paper 
is  rough  to  write  upon,  and  blots. 

Pine  Sugar-Tree. — A  tree  of  the  Sierras,  which 


rises  to  the  hight  of  four  hundred  feet,  and  is  of 
immense  diameter,  exudes  juice  that  when  crystal- 
lized takes  the  name  of  pine  sugar;  it  is  almost  ai 
white  as  the  best  refined  loaf  sugar,  and  baa  a  de- 
licious aromatic  taste. 

Cold  Bedrooms. — A  person  accustomed  to  undress 
in  a  room  without  a  fire,  and  to  seek  repose  in  a  cold 
bed,  will  not  experience  the  least  inconvenience  even 
in  the  severest  weather.  The  natural  heat  of  hia 
body  will  very  speedily  render  him  even  more  com- 
fortably warm  than  the  individual  who  sleeps  in  a 
heated  apartment,  and  in  a  bed  artificially  wanned, 
and  who  will  be  extremely  liable  to  a  sensation  of 
chilliness  as  soon  as  the  artificial  heat  is  di.ssipated. 
But  this  is  not  all — the  constitution  of  the  former 
will  be  rendered  more  robust,  and  far  less  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  atmospherical  vicissitudes  than 
that  of  the  latter. 

The  Earth's  Internal  Heat. — It  is  known  as  a 

fact  in  geology,  that  below  the  depth  of  thirty  feet 
the  earth  becomes  regularly  warmer  as  we  descend. 
On  an  average,  the  increase  is  at  the  rate  of  one  de- 
gree of  Fahrenheit  for  every  fifth  foot.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mines  of  Cornwall — a  depth  of  one  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  feet — the  thermometer  stands  at 
eighty-eight,  equal  to  bigh  summer  heat.  At  this 
rate,  rocks  and  metals  would  be  melted  twenty  miles 
below  the  surface;  and  down  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  several  hundred  miles,  the  heat  will  be  ten 
thousand  times  hotter  than  melted  iron.  Who  is 
there  that  can  wonder  at  earthquakes  when  all  things 
rest  on  a  molten  sea  of  fire! 

To  PuRiFT  Water. — Nine  ounces  of  pure,  fresh 

lime,  dissolved  in  forty  gallons  of  water,  will  purify 
five  hundred  and  sixty  gallons  of  hard  water;  the 
precipitate  is  chalk.  It  takes  sixteen  hours  for  the 
water  to  settle,  and  all  the  impurities  to  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  which  contains  the  water. 

Apple-Trees  Killed  by  Potash. — Medicines  in 
excess  become  poisonous.  The  New  England  Farmer 
mentions  the  case  of  an  orchard  of  one  hundred  and 
six  thrifty  Baldwins  that  were  washed  with  a  solution 
of  a  pound  of  potash  in  a  gallon  of  water.  The 
owner  found  in  two  days  that  he  had  killed  the 
whole  of  his  beautiful  and  valuable  trees.  Soapsuds 
or  ashes  in  water  are  strong  enough.  Guano  is  an 
excellent  thing  for  trees,  and  salt  is  sometimes  good; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to  kill 
trees  with  them  in  excess. 

The  Vital  Point  of  the  Human  System. — At  a 
recent  sitting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  i": 
was  demonstrated  by  a  learned  academician,  frorr. 
various  careful  experiments  on  the  brains  of  animal-, 
that  the  motive  power  of  the  respiratory  mechanisir. 
the  vital  point  of  the  nervous  system,  is  not  bigger 
than  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  Upon  this  tiny  speol: 
depends  the  life  of  the  nerves,  which  is  the  life 
the  animal.  Whatever  portion  of  the  nervous  sy^- 
teva.  remains  attached  to  it  lives,  while  that  which  is 
separated  immediately  dies.     It  is  a  singular  fact. 
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that  the  greatest  forces  and  powers  in  nature  touch 
the  domain  of  the  invisible. 

Indian  Method  of  MEAsmiNG  Altitudes. — In 
jrder  to  ascertain  the  hight  of  an  object,  a  peculiar 
method  of  measurement  is  in  use  among  the  Isthmus 
[ndians.  In  measuring  the  hight  of  a  tree,  for  in- 
stance, a  man  proceeds  from  its  base  to  a  point  where, 
)n  turning  the  back  toward  it,  and  putting  the  head 
between  the  legs,  he  can  just  see  the  top;  at  the  spot 
vhere  he  is  able  to  do  this  he  makes  a  mark  on  the 
rround,  and  then  paces  the  distance  to  the  base  of 
,he  tree:  this  distance  is  equal  to  the  hight. 

Poppies. — Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  of  Boston,  says  that 
mmense  crops  of  poppies  are  raised  in  Switzerland, 
lot  for  the  opium,  but  for  the  oil  extracted  from  their 
eeds.  This  oil  is  beautifully  transparent,  exten- 
ively  used  in  house  painting,  colorless  as  water,  and 
rhen  mixed  with  white  lead  leaves  a  beautiful  sur- 
ace  that  never  becomes  yellow.  Now  that  lintseed 
dl  is  rising  in  price,  and  as  much  of  our  land  is  unfit 
or  the  cultivation  of  flax,  he  advises  the  attempt  at 
ultivating  the  poppy  here,  which  does  very  well 
ven  on  poor,  sandy  soil. 

A  Labge  Mass  of  Ibon. — It  is  said  that  the  largest 
Qass  of  iron  ever  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  is  a 
lammered  shaft  lately  completed  at  the  extensive 
ngine  factory  of  Mr.  Nevil,  at  Llanelly,  in  "Wales, 
'his  piece  of  iron  is  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  more 
ban  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  four  tons.  It 
}  intended  for  a  steam-engine  of  two  hundred  horse 
ower. 

The  Fbench  Railways. — The  number  of  finished 
ail  ways  is  twenty- seven — measuring  in  the  aggregate 
,303  miles.  The  receipts  of  these  roads  in  1851  were 
20,002,912,  and  the  receipts  in  1852  were  $24,735,938. 
'his  excess  of  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
Bceipts  of  the  year  1852  over  those  of  1851  is  to  be  at- 
ributed  mostly  to  the  completion  or  extension,  dur- 
ig  the  year  that  has  just  closed,  of  several  of  the 
lost  important  lines  of  railways  radiating  from  the 
apital  to  the  frontiers. 

Sea-Batuing  in  Pabis. — A  project  is  on  foot  in 
'aris  which  has  for  its  object  to  give  to  the  Parisians 
be  refreshment  of  sea-bathing  in  the  central  part  of 
be  city.  By  the  process  of  a  hydraulic  machine, 
laced  on  the  still  waters  of  Dieppe,  the  waters  of 
be  channel  would  be  thrown  into  large  pipes,  which 
rould  carry  it  to  Paris,  and  into  a  large  basin  placed 
1  the  center  of  the  Park  of  Mouceaux.  The  expend- 
;ure  is  calculated  at  five  or  six  millions  of  francs, 
'he  railway  company  from  Dieppe  to  Paris  have 
ranted  the  privilege  of  laying  the  pipes  all  along 
be  road,  and  the  government  has  given  to  the  under- 
iking  the  free  use  of  the  Park  of  Mouceaux. 

The  benefits  of  sea-bathing  consist  as  much  in 
rcathing  the  sea-air  as  rolling  in  the  water. 

Spitjebs'  Thbead. — Austrian  papers  state  that  a 
lerchant  of  Vienna  has  lately  presented  to  the  In- 
ustrial  Union  of  that  capital  the  details  of  a  series 
f  experiments  made  by  him  to  manufacture  spiders' 
bread  into  woven  tissues.  The  thread  is  wound  on 
real,  and  two  dozen  spiders  produce  in  six  minutes 
beautiful  and  delicate  thread,  two  thousand  feet  in 
mgth.    The  stuffs  manufactured  are  spoken  of  as 


being  far  superior  to  those  of  silk  in  beauty  and  del- 
icacy of  fabric. 

Book-Peddlebs  in  Feance. — The  larger  part  of 
the  books  read  by  the  country  population  of  France 
is  furnished  them  by  colporteurs — book-peddlers  as 
we  would  say.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  there  were  three  thousand  colporteurs,  dis- 
tributing yearly  about  nine  millions  of  volumes 
throughout  France.  They  were  the  agents  of  about 
three  hundred  employers,  each  one  of  whom  under- 
took to  furnish  the  reading  matter  for  one  of  as  many 
districts,  into  which  they  had  divided  the  country. 

Infanticide  in  India. — The  efforts  commenced  in 
1843  to  suppress  infanticide  among  the  tribes  of  the 
Mynpury  district,  India,  are  meeting  with  some  suc- 
cess. Among  one  tribe  in  this  district  not  a  female 
child  could  be  found  in  1848;  now  there  are  1,488  from 
the  age  of  one  to  seven  years,  and  there  is  also  a  little 
daughter  in  the  Rajah's  fort,  a  fact  which  has  not 
been  known  to  have  occurred  before  for  centuries. 

Map  of  Fbance. — A  complete,  minute,  and  exact 
map  of  France  is  about  to  be  terminated  after  thirty- 
five  years'  incessant  labor,  and  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  $2,000,000.  It  is  the  grandest  work  of  the 
kind  ever  undertaken. 

An  Editob  Pensioned. — A  pension  of  about  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year  has  been  granted  to  Mr.  Jer- 
dan,  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette  from  its  com- 
mencement in  1817  to  the  close  of  1850,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  literary  labors. 

"Welsh  Univeesity. — A  very  general  movement 
has  been  commenced  for  the  piirpose  of  establishing 
a  university  in  "Wales,  and  a  petition  was  drawn  up 
to  that  effect  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Anglo- 
Welsh  clergy  on  St.  David's  day. 

HorsE  OF  Commons. — The  following  description  of 
a  sitting  of  the  house  of  commons  is  given  in  a  recent 
feuilleton  by  Mery,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poets 
and  one  of  the  most  amusing  writers  of  modem 
France:  "  Speeches  are  delivered  in  a  psalm-singing 
tone;  members  sleep  here  and  there,  and  every  body 
yawns;  the  speaker  does  not  use  a  bell,  and  no  one  is 
ever  called  to  order;  there  is  never  any  agitation  on 
any  of  the  benches;  ennui  rains  in  torrents;  "Whigs 
and  Tories  share  among  themselves  badly  baked  bis- 
cuits; a  good  deal  of  Barclay  and  Perkins's  porter  is 
drank;  members  go  out  every  moment  to  swallow  a 
basin  of  turtle  soup;  on  their  return  they  turn  over 
collections  of  caricatures;  ministers  play  at  short 
whist  in  a  corner;  those  who  are  not  asleep  read  a 
romance  of  Dickens;  speakers  seem  not  to  care  about 
being  listened  to." 

A  New  Kind  of  Pilgbim's  Pbogbess. — "What  is 
called  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  has 
just  been  published  in  London,  by  Rev.  E.  Neale.  It 
is  very  smartly  got  up,  and  the  text  is  so  altered  as 
to  inculcate  Puseyism,  and,  indeed,  to  teach  the  very 
doctrines  for  which  Bunyan  was  put  in  jail.  Thero 
is  a  preface  explaining  how  baptism,  confirmation, 
and  the  communion  have  been  introduced  as  lead- 
ing features  of  the  Cliristian  pilgrimage,  and  how  it 
has  been  thought  desirable  to  omit  altogether  such 
characters  as  Mr.  "Worldly  "Wiseman  and  Mr.  Legal- 
ity.   There  is  no  mention  of  what,  however,  is  the 
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fact,  that  for  Pope  and  Pa(,'an,  Moliainnicdan  and 
Pagan  have  been  Hubistitutcd.  It  ai)i»car.s  qucHtion- 
ablc  how  far,  in  a  merely  literary  point  of  view,  such 
an  adaptation  and  corruption  of  a  standard  work  iH 
admissible.  It  is  very  moan  to  plunder  a  work  of 
Bunyan'B  (renins  in  order  to  oppose  his  own  views. 
AmonfT  other  funny  things,  a  second  burden  is  made 
to  grow  upon  poor  Christian's  back. 

Mkat-Koastino  by  Gas. — Koasting  meat  by  gas 
has  been  successfully  tried  in  several  large  establish- 
ments in  England.  It  is  reported  to  be  a  very  eco- 
nomical, convenient,  and  excellent  mode  of  cooking. 

Spanish  Armada  Oak. — The  tables  in  the  dining- 
room  of  the  Westminster  school,  in  London,  are  made 
of  oak  from  the  Spanish  Armada.  They  are  in  good 
preservation,  though  full  of  little  holes  burnt  into 
them  by  the  boys,  who,  in  this  way,  leave  a  record 
of  their  residence  at  the  school, 

Fire-Damp. — The  investigations  in  England  into 
the  causes  of  the  frequent  explosions  of  fire-damp  in 
the  coal-mines  of  that  country  have  developed  the 
fact,  that  the  miners,  while  at  work,  are  in  the  habit 
of  lighting  their  pipes  by  sucking  the  flame  through 
the  wire  gauze  of  the  safety-lamp,  by  which  impru- 
dence the  dreadful  explosions  are  often  occasioned. 

CorNciDEXCES  AXD  CONNECTIONS  OF  Things. — There 
are  said  to  be  about  3,000.000  of  Sabbath  school  chil- 
dren, about  3,000,000  of  legal  voters,  and  about 
3,000,000  of  slaves.  If  these  3,000,000  of  children 
could  be  properly  trained,  vre  might  hope  to  have 


before  long  a  majority  of  tlio  8,000,0<X»  voters  pre- 
pared to  vote  the  fetters  off'  from  the  8,000,000  of 
ftlavcs. 

SiNouLAii. — A  recent  and  authentic  census  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  exhibits  some  startling  facts.  The 
present  population  of  the  seven  islands  forming  the 
group  is  80,041.  The  deaths  during  last  year  were 
7,043,  while  the  births  were  only  1,478— an  average 
of  six  deatlis  to  one  birth.  The  foreigners  number 
only  1,7S7.  This  is  an  extraordinary  state  of  things, 
and  we  doubt  whether  its  parallel  can  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  time  of  Captain 
Cook  this  people  numbered  400,000 — thus  in  seventy 
years  they  have  decreased  320,000!  In  1830  they 
numbered  lOS, 579— decrease  in  seventeen  years  nearly 
28,000.  At  this  rate  of  decrease,  another  generation 
will  blot  this  people  from  the  face  of  the  earth! 

The  Comet  of  1856. — A  comet  will  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  1850,  whose  period  of  revolution  is  three 
hundred  years.  It  was  seen  in  the  years  104,  392, 
683,  975,  1204,  and  the  last  time  in  1556.  It  is  re- 
markably brilliant. 

Infidel  Publications  in  England. — The  Critic, 
an  English  literary  publication,  reports  that  the  cat- 
alogue of  Mr.  Chapman,  the  London  publisher  of 
Deistical  works,  consists  of  nearly  one  hundred  pages, 
giving  a  list  of  books  of  rare  ability,  written  to  assail 
Christianity.  To  these,  it  remarks,  must  be  added 
the  Westminster  Eeview,  which  has  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  same  publisher.    This  is  a  sad  picture. 


tto  ^00ks. 


Father  Eeeves,  the  Methodist  Class-Leader. 
£y  Edward  Corderoy.  New  York:  Carltmi  &  Phil- 
lips. 1853. — This  is  a  small  ISmo.  book  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pages,  giving  a  historical  and  bio- 
graphical account  of  Mr.  William  Eeeves,  who  was 
for  thirty-five  years  a  class-leader  in  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Society,  Lambeth,  Eng.  It  has  received 
high  praise,  not  only  from  religious  journals,  but 
even  the  literary  papers  of  Great  Britain  have  given 
it  decided  and  unqualified  praise.  The  work  is  di- 
vided into  fourteen  chapters,  in  which  these  topics 
are  discussed:  Lambeth  Chapel;  Autobiography; 
Providential  Guidance  and  Care;  The  Eeligion  of 
Eelatives  Sought;  Prayer  Meetings  and  Strangers' 
Friend  Society;  A  Class-Leader  Seeking  Members; 
How  he  Led  a  Class;  Leadership,  continued;  No 
Duty  Neglected;  Father  Eeeves  and  his  Members; 
Eeligious  Experience  and  Character;  Last  Experience 
and  Death;  His  Funeral.  Mr.  Eeeves  was  born  De- 
cember 15, 1779;  but  during  twenty-eight  years  of  his 
life  he  knew  and  cared  but  little  for  religious  matters. 
In  1808,  however,  he  joined  the  Methodist  Society,  and 
about  a  month  after  obtained  peace  with  God.  He 
was  now  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  and  yet  was 
scarcely  able  to  read.  He  wanted  much  to  read  the 
Bible,  and  he  spread  the  book  before  the  Lord,  and, 
praying  for  divine  aid,  he  spelt  out  the  words,  and 
accomplished  his  wishes.    Before  his  death,  which 


occurred  suddenly  by  accident,  November  1,  1852, 
more  than  two  thousand  people  were  gathered  from 
"the  wilderness  and  wild  mountains  of  sin"  into 
the  peaceful  fold  of  the  great  Shepherd.  We  will 
not  mar  the  work  by  any  effort  to  extract  from  it. 
It  must  be  read  continuously  to  be  appreciated.  We 
thank  the  Tract  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  for  getting  out  the  work,  and  for  selling  it  so 
low — only  eighteen  cents.  Friends,  purchase,  pemse, 
pray  over,  and  perform  the  duties  inculcated  in  the 
life  of  Father  Eeeves,  the  class-leader  of  Lambeth. 

Present  to  my  Christian  Friend;  or,  Entire  De- 
totion  to  God.  By  Mrs.  P.  Palm^.  New  York: 
PublisTied  for  tlie  Author. — This  invaluable  little  work  I 
has  reached  its  sixteenth  thousand.  The  present  edi- 
tion contains  nearly  double  as  much  matter  as  the' 
earlier  editions.  With  this  large  addition  of  new 
matter,  Mrs.  Palmer  tells  us  there  is  the  addition  of 
no  new  doctrines.  Every  thing  absolutely  important 
in  religion  is  as  old  as  the  Bible,  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  attempt  to  set  forth  any  new  phases  in  pi- 
ety, or  to  develop  new  and  untrodden  ground,  other 
than  what  the  word  of  God  clearly  presents  to  the 
aspiring  gaze  of  the  Christian.  So  widely  is  the 
beloved  author  of  this  little  volume  known,  that  any 
words  of  explanation  or  recommendation  would  be 
superfluous.  The  work  can  be  had  through  the 
Book-Eoom. 
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A  Peep  at  Number  Five.  By  H.  Trusta,  axitJior 
f  Sunny  Side,  etc.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  & 
lo.  1853. — The  word  "  Trusta,"  as  the  reader  may 
now,  is  not  the  real  name  of  the  author  of  this 
^ork,  whose  recent  death  is  widely  lamented  by  the 
eligious  community,  and  especially  by  the  Presby- 
jrian  and  Congregational  branches  of  the  Christian 
!hurch.  Her  name  was  Phelps,  and  her  husband  is 
he  well-known  Professor  at  the  Theological  Sem- 
aary,  Andover,  Mass.  Number  Five  is  a  narrative 
f  the  experiences,  the  lights  and  shades  of  a  youjig 
ity  clergyman.  The  work  breathes  a  spirit  of  almost 
aagic  from  the  first  to  the  last  page.  It  has  done 
ur  soul  good  in  its  perusal;  and  we  commend  to 
hose  who  would  have  a  faithful  daguerreotype  of  a 
ity  preacher's  trials  and  enjoyments,  his  "ups  and 
.owns,"  his  joys  and  sorrows,  to  possess  themselves 
t  once  of  "  A  Peep  at  Number  Five." 

Genesis  and  Geoloot;  oi\  an  Investigation  into  tTie 
Reconciliation  of  the  Modern  Doctrines  of  Geology  with 
he  Declarations  of  Scripture.  By  Dennis  Crofton, 
?.  A.  With  an  Introduction,  hy  Edward  Hitchcock, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Boston:  Fhillips,  Samps(/n  &  Co. — • 
?hi3  is  a  small  duodecimo  volume  of  one  hundred 
>ages,  but  it  discusses  topics  of  momentous  interest. 
)r.  Chalmers,  J.  Pye  Smith,  Harris,  Buckland,  Silli- 
Qan,  Sedgwick,  and  Whewell,  have  shown  great 
kill  in  the  examination  of  the  Biblical  questions 
onnected  with  geology;  but  none  of  them  have  en- 
ered  so  vigorously  or  so  fully  into  the  argument  as 
ilr.  Crofton.  Mr.  Crofton  has  opened  a  track  which 
nay  be  followed  by  students  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
xamination  of  parallel  passages,  and  thus  in  time 
nay  we  hope  to  see  the  full  and  exact  force  of  Scrip- 
ure  on  these  subjects  brought  out.  His  course  of 
irgument  is  eminently  adapted  to  satisfy  the  careful 
•eader  that  there  is  no  collision  between  Genesis  and 
geology.  He  is  altogether  the  master  of  his  subject, 
md  writes  with  such  candor  that  even  if  his  conclu- 
sions do  not  seem  satisfactory  to  all,  such  readers  will 
De  saved  at  least  from  irritation  and  disgust. 

Religious  Lectubes  on  Peculiar  Phenomena  in 
niE  Four  Seasons.  By  Udicard  IlitcJicock,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  1853. — 
rhese  lectures  were  originally  delivered  in  1845, 1847, 
1848,  1849,  to  the  students  in  Amherst  College,  of 
w^hich  Dr.  Hitchcock  is  President.  They  discuss, 
first,  the  Resurrection  of  Spring;  second,  the  Tri- 
umphal Arch  of  Summer;  third,  the  Euthanasia  of 
Autumn;  and  fourth,  the  Coronation  of  Winter.  In 
the  course  of  the  first  lecture  the  author  maintains, 
that  sameness  of  chemical  composition  and  specific 
peculiarity  of  form  and  structure  constitute  a  ground 
of  bodily  identity  in  this  world,  and,  therefore,  that 
they  may  do  the  same  between  our  present  and  future 
bodies.  The  position,  however,  is  not  maintained, 
nor  even  advanced,  that  the  future  body  will  have 
actually  the  same  chemical  composition  and  pecu- 
liarity of  form  as  our  present  bodies.  It  is  merely 
attempted  to  be  shown  by  Dr.  Hitchcock  that  such 
an  identity  is  possible,  nay,  credible,  in  order  to  meet 
the  famous  objection  to  the  resurrection  of  tlie  body 
by  infidels,  which  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  the 
particles  of  our  present  bodies  can  never  be  reunited 
in  the  resurrection.    And  on  this  supposition,  our 


bodies  need  not  have  a  single  particle  in  common  in 
order  to  identity,  just  as  is  probably  the  case  some- 
times between  our  bodies  in  infancy  and  old  age. 

New  York;  a  Historical  Sketch  of  tlie  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Metn/politan  City  of  America.  By  a 
New  Yorker.  With  Illustrations.  New  York:  Carl- 
ton <&  Phillips.  1853. — We  have  in  this  volume  fif- 
teen chapters,  with  the  several  heads  of  Discovery 
and  Early  Occupation;  New  Amsterdam;  New  York 
an  English  Province;  Internal  Afi"airs  of  the  Town; 
Condition  and  Progress;  New  York  during  the  Rev- 
olution; After  the  War;  In  the  Nineteenth  Century; 
At  the  Present  Time;  Water- Works,  Light;  Public 
Buildings,  Churches,  Charities;  Education;  Environs 
of  New  York;  The  People  of  New  York;  and  the 
Future  of  New  York.  A  dozen  engravings  are  scat- 
tered through  the  book,  illustrative  of  the  City  Hall, 
New  Amsterdam,  Dutch  Costumes,  Plan  of  the  City 
in  1695  and  1763,  The  "  Sail-Loft,"  John-Street  Meth- 
odist Church,  New  York  Crystal  Palace,  High  Bridge, 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  Free  Academy.  It  is  so  sec- 
tionized  as  to  be  readily  understood  in  its  topics,  and 
thus  made  easy  of  reading  in  part  or  in  whole.  New 
York  is  now  about  two  hundred  and  forty  years  old, 
and  contains  a  population  of  nearly  six  hundred 
thousand.  By  the  year  1900  the  writer  thinks  it 
will  be  between  four  and  five  millions.  Speaking  of 
the  future  character  of  the  city,  or,  rather,  the  char- 
acter of  the  future  city,  the  volume  winds  up  its  last 
paragraph  but  one  in  these  words: 

"It  is  now  no  unusual  thing  for  people  to  reside 
three,  four,  or  five  miles  from  their  places  of  busi- 
ness, and  things  are  arranging  themselves  to  suit  this 
state  of  affairs.  Means  of  conveyance  at  minimum 
expenses,  both  of  time  and  money,  are  coming  into 
extensive  use,  by  which  the  regions  round  about  the 
city,  as  far  as  ten  miles  from  the  center  of  business, 
are  brought  into  such  intimate  union  with  the  city 
itself  as  to  render  them  suitable  and  even  economical 
places  of  residence  for  those  who  spend  their  hours 
of  business  in  the  densest  part  of  the  town.  These 
facilities  for  traveling  short  distances  outward  and 
inward  are  already  producing  marked  effects  on  the 
suburbs  of  New  York;  and  if  its  population  shall 
continue  to  increase  as  it  has  done,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  yet  greater  proportional  effects  will 
be  produced.  Fifty  years  hence  a  city  of  cottages 
with  gardens,  and  villas  with  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  clusters  of  dwellings  among  cultivated 
fields  and  miniature  groves,  will  cover  a  circular  area 
of  fifty  miles  diameter,  centering  at  the  present  site 
of  the  City  Hall." 

Voices  from  the  Silent  Land;  or.  Leaves  of  C</n,- 
solation  for  the  AJfiicted.  By  Mrs.  II.  Dioight  Wil- 
liams. Boston:  John  P.  Jeivett',  Cleveland:  Jeioett, 
Proctor  &  Worthington.  1853. — This  is  a  duodecimo 
volume  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  pages,  and 
consists  of  some  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  short 
articles,  adapted  to  the  mind  in  a  state  of  bereave- 
ment and  affliction.  They  are  selected  from  the  best 
of  the  English  and  American  prose  and  poetic  writers. 
"  These  '  Voices  from  the  Silent  Land,' "  says  the  au- 
thor, "  have  been  collected  in  the  freshness  of  a  very 
deep  affliction,  and  are  completed  before  its  daily- 
gushing  anguish  had  passed  away."  On  sale  by 
Truman  &  Spofford,  Main  above  Third-street. 
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The  London  (^uartekly  Review, /-^/r  April ^  lias 
articles  on  Scrope's  History  of  CaHtle  Combe,  Human 
Hair,  The  Old  Countess  of  Desmond,  Ilungarian 
Campaigns,  Search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  Bucking- 
ham Papers,  Apsley  House,  The  Two  Systems  at 
rcntonvillc,  and  Maurcl  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
That  on  the  Human  Hair  is  one  of  very  decided 
interest,  and  will  prove  acceptable  to  all  classes  of 
readers.  Speaking  of  perukes,  or,  as  they  would  be 
termed  in  vulgar  language,  pig-tails,  the  reviewer 
has  this  paragraph  in  regard  to  the  labor  bestowed 
on  the  hair  in  the  way  of  powdering  and  keeping 
it  nice: 

"  The  trouble  given  to  the  military  by  the  old  mode 
of  powdering  the  hair  and  dressing  the  tail  was  im- 
mense, and  it  often  led  to  the  most  ludicrous  scenes. 
The  author  of  the  'Costume  of  the  British  Soldier' 
relates  that  on  one  occasion,  in  a  glorious  dependency 
of  ours,  a  field-day  being  ordered,  and  there  not  be- 
ing sufficient  barbers  in  the  garrison  to  attend  all  the 
officers  in  the  morning,  the  juniors  must  needs  have 
their  heads  punctiliously  dressed  over  night,  and, 
to  preserve  their  artistic  arrangement,  pomatumed, 
powdered,  curled,  and  clubbed,  these  poor  wretches 
were  forced  to  shep  as  well  as  they  could  on  their 
faces!  Such  was  the  rigidity  with  which  certain 
modes  were  enforced  in  the  army  about  this  period 
that  there  was  kept  in  the  adjutant's  office  of  each 
regiment  a  pattern  of  the  correct  curls,  to  which  the 
barber  could  refer." 

The  "Westminsteb  Eeview,  for  April,  exhibits  its 
Aaracteristic  venom  and  dislike  of  religion  by  two 
long  articles,  the  one  entitled  Early  Christianity — its 
Creed  and  Heresies;  and  the  other  Iconoclasm  in 
German  Philosophy.  The  paper  on  the  Educational 
Institutions  of  the  United  States  is  sensibly  written, 
and  will  pay  the  American  reader  even  for  the  trouble 
of  a  perusal.  The  article  on  the  Cotemporary  Lit- 
erature of  France  reviews  a  book  of  travels  by  Dr. 
Yvan,  who  resided  six  months  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago as  physician  to  the  Scientific  Mission  sent  by 
France  to  China.  We  quote  the  following  item  about 
the  phosphorescence  of  the  ocean: 

"  The  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  is  caused  solely 
by  the  mollusks  swimming  in  the  water,  and  more 
especially  by  microscopic  mollusks;  so  that  there  is 
not  a  single  drop  of  water  in  this  vast  ocean,  the 
waves  of  which  twice  encircle  our  globe,  which  does 
not  contain  thousands  of  animated  beings  endowed 
with  phosphorescent  qualities! 

''  Every  time  I  threw  a  net  into  the  water,  I  with- 
drew it  full  of  biphores,  heroes,  and  medusae.  In 
one  single  drop,  I  discovered  myriads  of  small  beings 
moving  rapidly  about,  and  at  every  contraction  of 
these  animalcula  the  emission  of  light  became  more 
intense;  so  that  it  maybe  supposed  that  their  mus- 
cular movements  develop  certain  electric  properties, 
of  which  the  action  is  extremely  visible.  Besides,  it 
is  so  with  the  larger  ones.  I  had  placed  in  a  glass 
vase  some  gigantic  biphores;  I  saw  them  alternately 
rise  and  fall  in  the  water,  and  all  their  movements 


were  accompanied  by  a  jet  of  fire,  which  increased 
the  luminoua  intensity  of  the  liquid  fourfold." 
The  Eclectic  Magazine  or  Fokeion  LiTEBATrBE, 

f(/r  May,  is  embellished  by  one  of  Sartain's  pictures, 
called  the  Spanish  Mother  and  her  Child.  It  does 
not  suit  our  fancy.  The  articles,  however,  of  which 
there  are  fifteen,  are  of  a  very  readable  and  instmct- 
ive  character.  That  from  Bentky's  Miscellany  on 
the  Crown  Matrimonial  of  France  is  alive  with  inter- 
est, and  has  already  been  widely  published  in  the 
newspapers.  The  following  item  from  it  has  possibly 
been  seen  before  by  the  reader,  and  yet  its  importance 
will  justify  our  giving  it  here: 

"  Out  of  sixty-seven  royal  and  imperial  consorts, 
there  are  but  thirteen  on  whose  names  there  is  no 
dark  stain  of  sorrow  or  of  sin.  Of  the  others,  eleven 
were  divorced;  two  died  by  the  executioner;  nine 
died  very  young;  seven  were  soon  widowed;  three 
were  cruelly  traduced;  three  were  exiles;  thirteen 
were  bad  in  difi'erent  degrees  of  evil;  the  prisoners 
and  the  heart-broken  make  up  the  remainder.  All 
those  who  were  buried  at  St.  Denis — about  twenty  in 
number — were  denied  the  rest  of  the  grave;  their 
tombs  were  broken,  their  coffins  opened,  their  re- 
mains exposed  to  the  insults  of  a  revolutionized  pop- 
ulace, and  then  flung  into  a  trench,  and  covered  with 
quick-lime." 

The  article  translated  from  the  Eevue  des  deux 
Mondes,  and  entitled  My  First  Impressions  in  Amer- 
ica, is  an  oddity  in  its  way.  Nevertheless,  it  has  some 
first-class  paragraphs.  Here  is  a  notice  of  Lowell, 
Mass. : 

"  Some  miles  from  Boston  is  the  little  city  of 
Lowell,  celebrated  for  its  factories,  and,  more  than 
all,  for  the  morality  and  intellectual  culture  of  the 
operatives.  Lowell,  built  in  1S21,  contains  now  more 
than  thirty  thousand  people.  The  girls  employed  in 
the  mills  number  nine  thousand,  and  the  men  four 
thousand,  which  is  nearly  half  the  population.  The 
principal  articles  of  manufacture  are  the  printing, 
dyeing,  and  fabrication  of  cotton  stuflfs.  Seventeen 
miles  of  cloth  are  turned  out  every  hour,  a  speed  equal- 
ing that  of  the  railway.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
works  is  carpet-weaving.  It  can  well  be  imagined 
what  a  difficult  thing  it  is  to  combine  such  a  variety 
of  colors,  with  such  intricacies  of  drawing  and  de- 
sign; these  obstacles  were  surmounted,  not  by  an 
Englishman,  but  by  an  American. 

"  The  factory  girls  have  an  air  of  distinction  that 
I  did  not  look  for.  Many  of  those  whom  I  have  seen. 
standing  or  sitting  at  their  trades  remind  me  of  the 
calm  dignity  of  the  Eoman  ladies.  I  shall  not  again 
refer  to  all  that  has  been  told  me  of  the  exemplary 
conduct  and  bearing  of  these  girls,  of  the  hou^•:- 
where  they  board,  and  where  each  one  is  careful. ^ 
guarded  by  the  point  of  honor  in  all." 

The  Living  Age,  Keic  Series,  Xo.  7,  has  an  artio'e 
from  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal  on  the  Eevival 
of  Anointing.  The  pith  of  it  seems  to  be,  that  in 
certain  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England 
where  woolen  factories  prevail  consumption  is  almost 
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nknown,  and  that  -where  people  come  daily  in  con- 
ict  with  oil  or  greasy  matter  they  are  comparatively 
jcempt  from  the  disease.  This  it  is  stated  is  the 
pinion  of  the  distinguished  Professor  Simpson,  of 
dinburgh.  It  is  argued  that  among  the  ancient 
reeks  and  Eomans  the  anointing  of  the  body,  the 
ead  and  the  arms  especially,  was  common,  and  that 
nlmonary  diseases  were  rare.  It  is  also  shown  that 
fen  in  the  same  towns,  where  there  are  both  woolen 
ad  cotton  factories,  the  operatives  in  the  woolen 
ictories  are  wholly  exempt  from  lung  complaints, 
hile  nothing  is  more  common  than  deaths  from 
msumption  in  the  cotton  factories.  Cod-liver  oil 
iceives  a  compliment,  and  yet  not  in  a  manner 
hich  would  preclude  one  from  saying  that  other 
Is  would  also  be  good  for  consumptives.  The  writer 
links  that  one  might  do  well,  if  consumptively  in- 
ined,  in  bathing  the  body  with  some  sort  of  oil  on 
3ing  to  bed,  and  then  wearing  a  heavy  night-shirt 
)  as  to  save  the  bed-clothes  from  contamination. 
Tc  give  this  analysis  of  the  paper,  not  as  indorsing 
s  views,  but  as  suggesting  the  propriety  of  an  exam- 
lation  of  the  points  discussed. 

The  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Art  improves 
pon  each  number.  Besides  its  engravings,  which 
:e  profuse  and  elegant,  its  literary  matter  is  of  a 
igh  and  very  select  character.  One  of  the  earlier 
ambers  of  the  work,  in  speaking  of  certain  of  the 
)cial  habits  of  the  natives  of  Peru,  gave  an  account 
'  the  coca  plant,  the  leaves  of  which,  being  dried 
id  bruised,  and  then  steeped  as  a  liquid,  or  chewed 
ithout  steeping,  cause  an  intoxication  similar  to 
lat  produced  by  opium.  In  fact,  the  effects  on  the 
-stem  and  the  control  which  the  drug  exercises  over 


the  whole  physical  man  are  described  as  being  of  the 
most  horrible  character.  Once  a  coca  drunkard,  and 
a  man's  case  is  far  more  hopeless  than  when  once  he 
gets  to  loving  brandy  or  whisky.  The  Illustrated 
Magazine  is  published  monthly,  at  twenty-five  cents 
a  number,  or  three  dollars  per  annum,  by  Alexander 
Montgomery,  New  York. 

The  Popular  Educator,  Volume  I,  Al).  1,  is  a 
novelty  in  its  way.  It  has  its  departments  of  lan- 
guage, natural  history,  mathematics,  physical  science, 
fine  arts,  history,  philosophy,  etc.,  and  is  not  so 
much,  we  should  judge,  intended  as  a  reading  work 
as  an  instructor  of  those  who  wish  of  themselves  to 
become  educated  or  scientific  men  and  women.  It 
began  its  existence  with  the  month  of  May;  each 
number  having  forty-four  pages,  and  the  subscription 
price  being  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  year.  Ad- 
dress A.  Montgomery,  IT  Spruce-street,  New  York. 

The  Americax  Jourxal  of  Sciexce  and  Arts, 
/oi'  May,  has,  among  other  of  its  articles,  a  paper  by 
"W.  A.  Norton  on  Ericsson's  Caloric  Engine.  Mr. 
Norton's  view  of  the  Ericsson  is  very  favorable.  He 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  it  is  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  for  caloric  ships  soon  to  compete  in  speed 
with  the  celebrated  steam  vessels  of  the  Collins  line. 
The  editor  of  the  Scientific  American,  as  the  reader 
may  know,  takes  a  stand  decidedly  opposite  to  Mr. 
Norton.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  public  will 
have  to  wait  some  time  yet  before  they  can  fully  un- 
derstand the  merits  of  the  case.  Another  article 
on  the  Construction  of  Buildings  with  Eeference  to 
Sound  has  many  and  most  valuable  suggestions  in  it. 
Mr.  Post,  Third-street,  Cincinnati,  is  agent  for  the 
work,  and  will  supply  those  who  may  desire  it. 
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The  Season. — "We  write  our  present  Table,  reader, 
I  the  midst  of  city  walls  and  city  heat.  Perchance 
ou  may  read  it  reposing  on  a  timothy  or  clover  bed 
eneath  the  shade  of  some  friendly  and  venerable 
•ee.  Great  is  the  contrast  between  summer  city  life 
Qd  summer  life  in  the  country;  and  foolish,  indeed, 
.  the  man  who  would  wish  to  exchange  the  latter  for 
le  former.  While  we  write  we  bethink  ourself  of 
le  days  when  we  were  a  boy,  a  member  of  the  first 
pelling-class  in  the  old  brown  school-house,  which 
;ood  a  little  aside  from  the  public  road,  and  was 
augly  esconced  in  a  cluster  of  rural  beech-trees.  On 
ae  long  summer  days,  when  overcome  with  dullness 
nd  study,  we  wished  ourself  and  our  books  in  the 
liddle  of  a  noisy  little  creek  that  went  dancing  along 
trough  the  woods  and  meadows  adjacent.  And  then 
•hen  Saturday — triumphant  holiday — came  along, 
Tth  its  release  from  sitting  on  high  benches  and 
speating  long  lessons,  our  heart  beat  a  merry  tune, 
ideed.  Forth  we  sauntered  into  the  woods,  or  crept 
long  the  shady  parts  of  vast  wild  plum  patches, 
rhere  we  would  knock  down  the  green  plums,  and 
lake  fun  for  ourself  by  throwing  them  at  some  old 
tump  as  a  mark,  or  at  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
ome  one  of  our  companions  whom  we  wished  to  see 


dance  with  vigorous  activity.  But  these  days  of 
boyhood,  of  chasing  rabbits  and  catching  fish  with 
a  pin-hook,  are  gone,  and  nothing  but  the  memory 
of  their  joys  is  left  us.  Glorious  be  that  memory, 
and  forever  green  in  our  hearts  I  "We  love  to  look  to 
the  dim  days  of  the  past  as  we  struggle  along  against 
the  cares  of  manhood,  and  we  love  to  have  within 
the  assurance  that  at  one  period  at  least  of  our  being 
we  could  fling  care  to  the  winds.  Ye  who  live  in  the 
sweet  air  and  amid  the  green  fields  of  the  country,  be 
thankful  for  your  lot.  Remember  that  you  may 
have  a  glow  of  health  and  a  bound  of  spirits  which 
thousands  upon  thousands  who  are  imprisoned  in  the 
city  can  never  enjoy. 

Health. — English  ladies,  as  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded, have  much  better  health  than  American  ones, 
and  the  reason  assigned  is  that  the  former  take  much 
more  outdoor  exercise  than  the  latter.  A  woman  of 
rank  in  Britain  thinks  nothing  of  a  four-mile  morn- 
ing's walk,  and  some  of  the  middling  classes  can  and 
do  walk  ten  miles  without  thinking  it  a  feat.  Not  so 
in  the  United  States;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  belief 
that  outdoor  exercise  and  walking  are  the  chief  causes 
of  the  difference  in  health  between  the  females  of 
the  two  countries.    "We  will  not  stop  now  to  discuss 
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the  mutter  in  detail;  hut  must  tell  the  reader  that 
Mrs.  Jane  Swissliclin,  in  her  Letters  to  Country  Girls, 
takes  this  view  of  the  subject:  "  I  liavc  seen  women 
stand,"  says  she,  "before  a  prcat  roasting  fire,  and 
cook,  till  1  thought  their  brains  were  as  well  stewed 
as  the  chickens;  and  they  would  get  so  used  to  it 
that  they  would  make  no  attempt  to  shield  their 
heads  from  the  heat.  Nay,  they  would  sit  down  in 
the  evening  and  bake  their  faces  by  the  hour;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  American  women  grow 
old,  withered,  and  wrinkled  fifteen  years  before  their 
time.  People  in  this  country  live  too  well,  and  eat 
too  much  hot  bread  and  meat.  Thousands  of  beau- 
tiful country  girls  make  old,  sallow-faced  women  of 
themselves  before  they  are  thirty  by  drinking  eoflfee, 
smoking  tobacco,  and  eating  their  hot  biscuits  and 
bread.  I  do  not  know  what  my  reader  thinks  about 
it,  but  T  think  it  is  about  as  much  a  sin  for  women  to 
get  old.  brown,  withered  faces  by  eating  too  much,  as 
it  is  for  men  to  get  red  noses  by  drinking  too  much." 
This  is  pretty  severe  talk;  but  as  it  comes  from  a 
woman,  and  is  addressed  to  women,  it  is  perhaps 
well  enough  now  and  then  to  let  our  friends  know 
what  they  think  and  occasionally  say  of  each  other. 
"We  see  also,  in  a  late  work  issued  by  Dr.  Alcott  on 
the  laws  of  life  and  health,  that  he  even  agrees,  or, 
rather,  goes  further  than  Mrs.  Editress  Swisshelm 
in  condemning  hot  cofi'ee,  hot,  greasy  bread,  and 
strong  pickles,  as  a  diet  for  American  youth,  and 
especially  for  American  young  ladies.  The  excuse  of 
many  that  "  I  have  used  and  still  use  such  and  such 
articles  of  diet,  and  they  don't  hurt  me,"  is  only  an 
excuse,  and  weighs  no  more  against  a  well-arranged 
and  healthful  diet  than  a  feather  does  against  a 
cannon-ball.  The  drunkard  and  the  opium-eater 
are  each  persuaded  that  their  small  and  occasional 
indulgences  do  them  no  harm,  and  yet  as  certainly 
as  water-drops  wear  away,  though  insensibly,  the 
particles  of  the  rock,  even  so  do  these  seemingly 
harmless  irregularities  derange  and  wear  out  the 
delicate  machinery  of  the  human  system. 

A  Bachelob's  Opdsiox. — So  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  foregoing  is  the  following  from  a  much- 
respected  bachelor  friend,  who  ought  to  have  been 
married  years  ago,  that  we  give  it  without  amend- 
ment or  abridgment:  "I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
your  periodical,  and  I  confess  to  something  of  solid 
satisfaction  in  the  perusal  of  its  pages.  It  has  some 
writers  whose  pens  manufacture  about  as  graceful 
sentences  as  can  be  found  elsewhere.  The  senti- 
ments, too,  inculcated  by  your  contributors  generally 
are  not  exceptionable;  though  I  confess  to  the  opinion 
that  1  would  like  to  see  an  occasionally  very  prac- 
tical paper,  say  one  on  how  to  make  bread,  another 
on  how  to  keep  a  cupboard  in  good  style,  and  a  third 
on  how  to  have  the  kitchen  and  the  parlor  look  or- 
derly and  inviting.  Pardon  my  bluntness  of  speech. 
I  am  what  Dr.  Somebody  would  call  a  downright 
"Utilitarian.  I  go  in  for  clean  table-cloths  and  well- 
raised  and  properly-baked  bread — not  your  clammy, 
sticky,  doughy,  lead-heavy  stuff,  that  is  put  into  the 
oven  when  half-raised  or  over-raised,  and  baked  just 
enough  to  spoil  it.  Such  stuff  in  my  view  is  no  bet- 
ter to  eat  than  so  much  putty.  I  do  not  know  but 
what  I  will  think  of  getting  married  if  I  can  only 
find  a  first-class  bread-maker  or  Idtchen-keeper;  for 


as  to  tlioBC  drawling  concerns  whom  I  sometimes 
meet,  who  lounge  about  reading  novel.s,  lisping  about 
the  fashions  and  gentility,  thumping  and  banging 
away  at  some  poor  Ijircd  piano,  I  can't  bear  them; 
no,  Mr.  Editor,  I  can't,  and  I  will  not  have  such  a 
woman  for  my  wife.  Certain  mothers,  as  you  may 
know,  will  often  cook,  and  sweep,  and  wash,  and 
scour,  and  sweat,  buy  meat  and  carry  home  market- 
ing, driim  up  boarders,  and  do  a  hundred  other 
things,  while  their  daughters  are  working  over  some 
lace  with  their  soft  white  hands,  or  are  walking  the 
streets  in  flounces  and  satins."  We  think  our  bach- 
elor friend  is  worthy  of  being  furnished  with  well- 
baked  bread.  The  human  constitution  demands  it, 
and  specially  the  infirmities  of  his  stomach. 

The  Beidal  Party. — On  the  occasion  of  the  great 
Norwalk  railway  disaster  there  was  on  board  one  of 
the  passenger  cars  a  newly-married  couple,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  visit  some  of  their  friends  in  New 
England.  Both  were  killed  almost  instantly.  The 
bride  was  soon  found,  with  life  extinct;  but  it  was 
some  time  before  the  husband  was  recognized.  He, 
too,  was  quite  dead.  Side  by  side,  in  one  coffin,  the 
two  whose  hearts  but  a  few  hours  previous  were 
beating  joyously  were  now  sleeping  the  dull  and 
dreamless  sleep  of  death,  to  which  in  this  world 
no  waking  comes.  Life,  0  life,  how  frail  art  thoul 
"  The  busy  tribes  of  flesh  and  blood, 

With  all  their  cares  and  fears, 
Are  carried  downward  by  the  flood. 

And  lost  in  foll'wing  years," 

Eeading  Sermoxs. — The  Repository  is  hardly  the 
place  to  discuss  the  topic  suggested  by  one  of  our 
correspondents  who  favors  written  pulpit  discourses. 
Better  select  some  weekly  newspaper,  brother,  for 
your  article.  This  much  about  reading  sermon?, 
however,  let  the  editor  say.  A  distinguished  phy-i 
ologist  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  after  the  most  careful 
examination,  that  those  ministers  who  read  sermons 
are  altogether  more  liable  to  bronchitis  and  lung  and 
throat  complaints  than  those  who  extemporize  or 
who  preach  off-hand.  Among  the  reasons  assigned 
for  this  is  one  to  the  effect,  that  a  man  who  reads 
usually  does  so  in  a  sort  of  monotone,  inclines  stecid- 
ily  forward,  and  is  not  in  danger  of  being  warn.  1 
up  with  his  topic;  while  the  man  who  preaches 
without  manuscript  greatly  varies  his  tones  of  voice 
and  his  style  of  gesticxilation,  stands  with  head  and 
shoulders  back,  and  keeps  not  one  part,  but  all  the 
parts  of  his  body  and  soul  in  motion.  The  idea  is 
not  altogether  new  to  us,  but  as  it  may  be  to  some  of 
our  readers,  we  throw  it  out  gratis,  for  such  to  refic-ct 
upon  in  their  hours  of  leisure. 

Miscellaxt. — Our  engravings  must  speak  for  them- 
selves.   Both  are  rather  of  a  rural  cast,  and  wil 
awake  associations  of  a  pleasant  character  in  th( 
hearts  of  thousands  of  our  readers.    The  dog  anc 
the  child  appear  to  be  on  satisfactory  terms  of  friend- 
ship, as  is  evidenced  by  the  great  freedom  with  whicl 
he  thrusts  his  big  head  and  nose  into  the  child's  has 
ket.    Our  talk  with  correspondents  is  unexpectc  " 
cut  off  this  month,  we  having  given  the  prin.. 
almost  all  that  was  needed  before  we  thought  o 
taking  our  usual  review  of  the  stock  of  new  artic'- 
sent  in.     "We  trust  our  friends  will  be  patient,  i. 
justice  shall  be  done  to  them. 
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THE  TRUE  WOMAN, 
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HER  SPHERE  OP  USEFULNESS. 

Work  is  the  great  moral  law  of  the  universe. 
Vhoever  imagines  that  God  has  formed  intelli- 
;ences  for  inactivity — that  ease  and  indolence  are 
ppropriate  to  human  beings,  mistakes  the  anal- 
igies  of  nature,  overlooks  the  teachings  of  the 
(hysical  and  mental  constitution,  and  rejects  the 
uthority  of  God's  holy  word.  True,  all  are  not 
lestined  to  the  same  departments  of  labor.  Va- 
iety  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  is  the  evident 
ilan  of  the  Creator.  For  the  rougher  and  more 
xacting  labor  of  the  field,  of  mechanism,  and  of 
ommerce,  he  has  formed  the  stalwart  frame,  the 
igorous  muscle,  and  the  tough  sinew  of  man; 
jh'de  for  the  kinder,  gentler  labors  of  house  and 
ome,  and  works  of  special  refinement  and  taste, 
e  has  prepared  the  delicate  structure,  the  graceful 
nd  tender  form  of  woman.  Man  is  of  sterner, 
arder  intellectual  mold.  He  may  appear  upon 
be  stage  of  public  and  professional  life.  He  is 
uited  to  its  exposures — to  its  rude  antagonisms 
nd  fierce  collisions.  He  may  not  shrink  from  a 
iew  of  its  vulgar  degradations,  and  from  conflict 
rilh  even  its  lowest  vices.  But  woman,  timid, 
hrinking,  and  retiring,  is  meant  for  kindlier  la- 
or,  where  delicate  sentiment,  deep  felt  sympathy, 
evoted  affection,  and  subduing  tenderness,  can 
often  the  asperities  of  life,  and  remedy  the  evils 
^hich  are  out  of  sight,  and  deep-seated  in  the 
osom  of  fallen  humanity. 

Woman  has  her  work;  and  though  it  does  not 
ttract  by  its  outward  display,  or  astonish  by  its 
oise,  or  dazzle  by  its  brilliant  coruscations,  it 
iterests  as  a  study,  and  demands  consideration 
)r  effects,  while  causes  and  instrumentalities  are 
ut  of  sight.  Its  power  is  in  its  concealment.  It 
}  like  the  electric  fluid,  which,  tliough  invisible, 
ervades  all  nature,  and  is  irresistible,  even  when 
;s  presence  is  not  suspected.  It  is  like  the  throb- 
ings  of  the  heart,  which,  though  concealed  from 
lew,  throw  out  the  life-current  to  the  extremities 
b  every  pulsation;  or  like  internal  fires,  which  no 
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power  can  antagonize,  and  whose  devastations  are 
the  more  fearful  for  their  surprise. 

There  is  much  which  woman  can,  but  may  not 
do — much  from  which,  by  the  purer  instincts  of 
her  nature,  she  shrinks  with  alarm;  and  these  in- 
stincts are  a  part  of  her.     They  are  manifestations 
of  universal  woman.     They  accord  with  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  civilized  humanity.     I  grant  that  she 
can  overcome  them;  that  she  can  unsex  and  uncreate 
herself;  that  she  can  adjust  her  outward  mien,  her 
stern  volitions,  and  even  her  feelings,  to  the  rude 
indecorum  of  a  popular  assembly,  and  affect  the 
orator  or  the  combatant  in  the  field  of  intellectual, 
passionate,  and  even  physical  strife.     She  can  aspire 
to  the  fame,  and  condescend  to  the  drudgery  o£ 
profession  in  medicine,  in  surgery,  in  law,  or  in 
politics.     She  can  do  all  this,  and  much  more  from 
which  she  shrinks  with  instinctive  dread,  before 
she  changes  the  natural  current  of  her  distinctive 
impulses.     So  also  she  can,  if  she  will,  paint  the 
scenes  of  life  in  hues  of  darkness  instead  of  love- 
liness and  beauty.     So  she  can,  if  she  will,  harden 
and  soil  her  beautiful  hand  and  change  her  delicate 
form  for  one  uncouth  and  gross  by  the  rough  labor 
of  the  field  or  of  the  shop.     So  she  can  put  out 
her  eyes,  and  quench  the  light  of  heaven  in  eternal 
darkness.     She  can,,  but  she  should  not.    Her  eyes 
were  given  her  in  which  to  mirror  the  soft  and 
ravishing  beauties  of  nature.     Her  delicate  hands 
and  slight  figure  were  adjusted  to  the  lesser  bur- 
dens of  domestic  life,  and  to  the  works  of  taste 
and  elegance  in  the  drawing-room;   and  no  less 
were  her  instinctive  timidity,  lier  exquisite  sensi- 
bility, and  her  delicate  sense  of  propriety  intended 
to  guard  her  against  the  rude  exposures  of  a  public 
life,  and  adapt  hei  to  a  sphere  of  labor  too  light, 
too  delicate,  and  too  refined  for  the  rougher,  harder 
sex.     The  fact  that  she  has  governed  empires,  led 
armies,  met  her  rivals  in  intellectual  gladiatorship, 
lifted  her  voice  above  the  roar  of  popular  clamor, 
fixed  upon  her  the  gaze  of  impudent  multitudes, 
and  sent  her  name  abroad  with  the  echoings  of 
fame — that  she  has  submitted  to  be  bowed  down 
to  the  earth  in  the  toils  of  menial  life,  and  played 
the  man  in  camp  or  forum,  in  the  market  or  the 
field,  is,  therefore,  just  as  much  an  argument  for 
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the  itivcrtod  order  of  n-lativo  oiidurance  and  toil, 
now  popular  in  soriK!  circles  of  Jk-dlam,  as  Uio 
ugly  cxcroHccncc  or  frightful  tumor  upon  the  per- 
son is  an  arf,'urn(M)t  for  vitiated  blood  and  impaired 
liealth,  or  tlie  curved  Kj)in(!  and  tlu;  sunken  chest  is 
an  argument  for  delving  servitude  and  the  bearing 
of  crushing  burdens.  Both  are  the  result  of  un- 
7iatural  forc(! — l)oth  are  morbid  developments  of 
inward  morbid  condition. 

And  yet  Mary,  of  Bethany,  found  something  to 
do.  She  turned  away  from  the  rude  and  bustling 
world,  and  sought  her  labor  at  the  feet  of  the 
Savior.  And  so  universal  woman  may  find  ample 
scope  for  her  most  profound  abilities,  for  her  most 
brilliant  genius,  for  her  deepest  sympathies,  for 
her  tenderest  love  and  her  untiring  energy,  in  the 
works  of  piety  and  benevolence.  For  Christianity 
is  a  wojld  of  truth — truth  the  most  gratifying  to 
woman's  instinctive  desire  to  know,  the  most  deeply 
interesting  to  her  investigating  spirit,  and  the  most 
completely  adapted  to  her  sense  of  want  and  de- 
pendence, to  her  purer,  loftier  aspirations.  Here 
are  revelations  of  God,  in  his  sublime  perfections 
and  holy  law,  for  her  study.  Here  are  the  purest 
manifestations  of  compassion  for  suffering,  of  mercy 
for  guilt,  and  of  kindness  to  the  ungrateful  and 
the  wretched  which  can  be  found  in  history.  Here 
are  the  sad  mementos  of  human  folly  more  compli- 
cated and  bewildering  than  the  plot  of  the  most  mas- 
terly productions  of  human  genius,  more  startling 
and  fearful  than  the  crisis  of  tragedy.  Here  are  glo- 
ries of  redemption  brighter  and  purer  than  the  efful- 
gence of  nature  or  of  art.  Here  is  the  heroism  of  love 
which  knows  no  peril,  no  suffering,  no  obstacle — 
which  pursues  its  object  of  mercy  through  all  diffi- 
culties and  all  time,  and  rushes  even  into  the  grave 
itself,  to  lead  captivity  captive,  and  receive  gifts 
for  men — for  rebellious  men !  And  in  its  ample 
range  religion  takes  in  the  truths  of  mind,  in  its 
mysterious  powers  and  relations,  in  its  wonderful 
facts  and  phenomena.  It  leads  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  being  in  its  profound  mysteries,  its  hidden 
sources  and  amazing  developments.  It  travels  back 
to  the  origin  of  nature,  and  shows  it  to  the  eye  of 
vivid  conception  a  thing  of  magnijScence  and  beauty, 
rolling  from  the  hand  of  Omnipotence.  It  unburies 
the  sparkling  gold  and  the  flushing  diamond,  the 
brilliant  pearl  and  the  stupendous  crystal,  and 
solves  the  mysteries  of  the  starlit  heavens,  all  for 
the  spirit's  gaze,  which  can  look  "through  nature 
up  to  nature's  God" — which  can  study,  and  delve, 
and  analyze,  and  combine,  compare,  and  classifj-, 
generalize,  and  eliminate  forever,  to  know,  even  in 
a  small  but  increasing  degree,  the  wisdom,  and 
power,  and  glory  of  the  Infinite,  and  the  perfection 
of  the  laws  by  which  he  forms,  and  sustains,  and 
governs  the  universe. 

These  all,  and  indefinitely  more,  invite  the 
thoughts  and  stimulate  the  research  of  quiet  but 
truth-seeking  mind,  which,  in  the  very  sphere  of 
woman,  may  inquire  and  collect,  and  embody,  de- 
fiTie,  and  reveal  the  wonders  of  science  in  the  most 
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attractive  and  inspiring  beauties  of  literature.  Her 
very  retirement  and  hiillnesH  are  most  favorable  to 
philosophical  pursuits;  and  lier  sensitive  conscience 
moves  her,  with  natural  force  and  beconjing  grace, 
to  d<;tect  the  moral  element  in  all  study — the  di- 
vine in  all  science.  Slie  n)oralizes  by  intuition; 
and  through  the  revelations  of  (Jod  in  nature  and 
in  the  Bible,  she  enters  unobtrusively  the  vast 
domain  of  the  morally  right,  the  Vjeautiful,  and 
the  true,  and  revels  in  the  wonders  of  the  law  and 
of  the  atonement,  in  the  bliss  and  glories  of  the 
Divine  beatitudes.  She  drinks  in  the  pure  and 
elevating  bliss  of  Christian  experience,  and  clings, 
with  unaffected  humility  and  soul-inspiring  failh, 
to  the  cross  which  lifts  her  to  the  throne  of  God. 

Nor  is  she  a  solitaiy  being.  Her  loved  retire- 
ment is  not  alone.  In  it  .she  seeks  and  enjoys  the 
communion  of  God  and  of  angels — fit  society  for 
her  chastened  spirit,  purified  by  the  blood  of  Cal- 
vary, and  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  ineffable 
glories  of  redemption,  and  the  moral  splendors  or 
the  Godhead.  And  within  the  liallowed  circle  o 
her  pure  affections  her  father,  mother,  husband, 
children,  friends,  may  live.  Upon  them  f«he  may 
lavish  the  wealth  of  her  love.  Upon  those  she  rnay 
shed  the  sunlight  of  her  shining  virtues.  In  them 
she  may  leproduce  her  genial  loveliness,  and  sum 
up  the  perfection  of  her  bliss  in  the  realization  of 
that  grand  idea — a  happy  home.  She  may  be  an 
angel  of  mercy  to  her  aged  sire;  may  be  light  to 
the  dimmed  eye  and  warmth  to  the  chilling  heart 
of  her  dying  mother.  She  may  lay  her  strength, 
her  love,  her  courage,  her  power  of  endurance  and 
of  suffering,  a  willing  offering  upon  the  pure  shrine 
of  her  husband's  weal:  and  if  a  wretch,  he  shall  be 
less  a  wretch;  if  a  man,  he  shall  be  more  a  man, 
because  she  loves  him.  She  can  be  to  her  rising 
son  an  unfailing  source  of  instruction,  of  prudence, 
and  of  virtue.  If  the  vices  of  his  heart  reveal 
themselves  to  her  keen  and  practiced  eye,  she  can 
meet  them  with  the  force  of  maternal  faithfulness, 
and  win  him  by  a  mother's  love,  a  mother's  pity, 
mother's  tears,  a  mother's  prayers.  She  can  lea 
him  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  present  him  to  th 
cleansing  blood  of  her  own  Savior.  She  can  stira 
ulate  the  soul  of  her  boy  with  the  love  of  truth 
and  lead  him  into  the  fair  fields  of  science  and  oi 
literature.  She  can  fire  him  with  the  courage  and 
fill  him  with  the  heroism  of  a  Christian  warrior^ 
and  give  to  the  world  a  man,  for  its  light,  its  supi 
port,  its  guidance — a  man  clothed  in  the  poAvr- 
and  armed  with  the  might  of  divinity,  to  illustrat' 
the  chivalry  of  its  moral  battles,  and  bear  off  th' 
trophies  of  its  splendid  victories. 

To  her  daughter  she  can  bequeath  the  purity  o 
a  Christian  mother's  heart,  the  strength  of  a  moth 
er's  faith,  the  charm  of  a  mother's  love.  She  cai 
be  eyes  to  her  blindness,  wisdom  to  her  folly,  anr 
happiness  to  her  sorrow.  She  can  teach,  and  watch 
and  warn,  and  bless,  and  pray,  till  she  sees  th' 
pledge  of  her  affections,  the  idol  of  her  heart, 
humble  penitent,  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  he 
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Jod,  and  receives  her  back  a  smiling  angel.  She 
an  send  her  out  to  the  world  a  woman — a  true 
Doman — the  image  of  divinity  on  earth. 

Thus  we  think,  and  feel,  and  write  of  woman's 
phere  at  home. 

•nE  SPHERE  OF  WOMAN  NOT  EXCLUSIVELY  DOMESTIC. 

True,  home  is  her  sanctuary — the  center  of  her 
arthly  affections — the  scene  of  her  special  trials 
,nd  purest  bliss.  Her  high  prerogatives  begin  but 
io  not  terminate  here.  Indeed,  she  hardly  does 
,ny  thing  only  for  home.  Those  quiet  and  unpre- 
ending  labors,  which  seem  designed  merely  to 
iless  the  husband  or  the  child,  reach  on  through 
he  cycles  of  time  into  eternity.  Her  husband  is, 
lerhaps,  a  public  man — a  useful  member  of  a  high 
nd  holy  profession.  She  watches  the  approach  of 
.isease,  and  by  her  tender  care  prevents  its  attack 
r  breaks  its  force,  and,  in  the  thousand  nameless 
lodes  which  love  alone  can  devise  or  execute, 
oes  vastly  more  than  physician's  skill  to  perpet- 
ate  that  valuable  life,  every  week  of  which  re- 
ieves  some  earthly  woe;  imparts  some  worthy 
jssou  to  the  listening  crowd;  evolves  some  new, 
ndying  truth  from  the  world  of  thought;  throws 
bstacles  in  the  way  of  reckless,  daring  vice;  un- 
overs  and  wounds,  with  deadly  blow,  some  secret, 
irking  foe  of  human  happiness  and  life;  breathes 
umortal  vigor  into  fainting,  expiring  virtue;  kin- 
les  afresh  the  fires  of  devotion;  and  saves  a  death- 
}ss  sinner  from  the  flames  of  hell.  She  relieves 
lie  cares,  soothes  the  heart,  sweetens  the  temper, 
upports  the  courage,  and  inflames  the  zeal  of  the 
lan  whose  life-burdens  would  otherwise  crush  him 
)  the  earth.  When  body,  mind,  and  heart  are 
vcrtaxed  with  exhausting  labor — when  the  heav- 
ns  are  overcast,  and  the  angry  clouds  portend  the 
jarful  storm — when  business  schemes  are  antag- 
nized,  thwarted  by  stubborn  matter,  capricious 
lan,  or  inauspicious  providence — when  coldness, 
jalousy,  or  slander  chills  his  heart,  misrepresents 
is  motives,  or  attacks  his  reputation — when  he 
3oks  with  suspicion  upon  all  he  sees,  and  shrinks 
:om  the  corruptions  and  frauds  of  men  with  in- 
tinctive  dread,  there  is  one  place  of  sweet  repose 
)r  his  weary  limbs;  one  place  of  calm  and  sunshine 
mid  the  lowering  storm;  one  world,  a  little,  lovely 
^orld,  of  smiles  to  greet  him  when  he  comes;  one 
eart  which  is  true,  of  which  he  has  no  suspicion, 
^hose  love  is  deep,  and  pure,  and  changeless  as 
be  God  who  gave  it.  With  what  fond  longings 
oes  he  turn  toward  that  paradise — his  ho7nc — and 
aze  upon  that  bright  and  central  orb,  whose  genial 
ght  kindles  with  soft  and  heavenly  radiance  upon 
lie  scene  of  loveliness  which  invites  him  to  rest! 
I'^ith  what  refreshing  gladness  docs  he  retire  from 
tie  noise,  and  strife,  and  selfishness  of  the  Gentile 
ourt  into  this  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  world's 
ast  temple!  As  he  settles  into  his  easy  chair, 
nd  hears  sweet  voices  call  him  father,  feels  the 
oft  press  of  affection's  hand  upon  his  fevered 
row,  and  love's  charming  kiss  upon  his  lips,  and 


his  heart  receives  the  endearing  sympathies  and 
kind  caresses  of  her  who  calls  him  husband,  what 
delicious,  holy  pleasure  melts  and  fills  his  soul! 
How  calmed  the  storm  which  he  had  felt  within ! 
How  his  burdened  heart  lifts  up  itself,  and  feels  its 
burden  gone!  How  changed  the  colors  of  this 
great  world !  The  light  of  his  home  streams  out 
upon  the  surrounding  darkness,  and  he  fancies  its 
deformities  have  disappeared,  that  it  yet  has  beau- 
ties for  the  spirit  eye,  and  chides  himself  for  the 
premature  beginnings  of  a  heartless  misanthropy. 
How  fresh,  in  the  morning,  is  the  glow  of  his 
health  !  how  warm  are  the  pulsations  of  his  heart! 
how  charming  are  the  visions  of  his  future,  as  he 
returns  to  the  scene  of  his  toil !  Who  would  say 
that  he  will  not  live  longer — that  he  will  not  bat- 
tle the  world's  ills  with  a  higher,  nobler  heroism — 
that  he  will  not  vastly  swell  the  number,  and  en- 
hance the  value  of  his  moral  triumphs  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  God,  for  having  felt  the  power  of 
home,  and  renewed  his  life,  and  revived  his  ener- 
gies in  hallowed  devotion  at  the  altar  of  domestic 
love? 

And  it  is  not  for  herself  alone  that  the  mother 
feeds  and  nourishes,  molds  and  inspires,  the  child 
of  her  affections.  In  the  soul  of  her  son  she  may 
reproduce  the  purity,  the  self-denial,  the  heroism 
of  her  own;  but  not  that  she  may  gaze  with  unin- 
terrupted delight  upon  that  lovely  image.  She 
makes,  not  sons  chiefly,  but  brothers,  husbands, 
fathers;  not  the  child,  but  the  man,  the  scholar, 
the  author,  the  laborer,  the  merchant,  the  states- 
man, the  divine.  In  these  she  lives,  and  breathes, 
and  acts  for  the  benefit  of  her  race,  in  all  climes, 
in  all  ages,  in  all  departments  of  human  effort. 
Her  sons  are  the  channels  of  her  thought,  and  feel- 
ings, and  purposes,  down  into  the  vale  of  the 
future.  It  is  her  love  that  swells  in  their  hearts; 
her  mind  that  reasons,  and  elaborates,  and  resolves 
in  theirs.  It  is  the  fire  of  her  genius  that  flashes 
in  their  eyes,  burns  in  their  eloquence,  rolls  from 
their  pens,  and  lives  in  their  acts.  Take  from  the 
proudest  warriors  in  the  world's  great  battles  the 
qualities  of  maternal  origin,  and  you  leave  them 
wrecks  of  themselves — ruined,  helpless  men.  Kob 
the  hearts  of  philanthropists  and  Christian  heroes 
of  the  sentiment  of  virtue  and  piety  received  from 
their  mothers,  and  they  are  weak  as  other  men. 
He  who  feels  and  acknowledges  not  the  debt  is 
without  true  filial  grace,  and  must  be  deemed,  in 
fact,  already  lost. 

And  not  less  does  the  true  matron  labor  for  the 
world  and  for  the  future  in  the  cultivation  of  her 
daughter's  body,  mind,  and  lieart.  That  beautiful 
and  sprightly,  native  form,  which  she  watches  as  a 
guardian-angel,  protects  from  tlie  violence  of  fash- 
ion, from  the  needless  attacks  of  disease,  from  the 
wasting  power  of  active  medicines,  from  the  ])oison 
of  confined,  exhausted  air,  and  which  she  develops 
by  timely,  plain,  and  wholesome  food;  by  appro- 
priate, useful,  and  increasing  labor;  by  free  and 
vigorous  action  in  the  open  air — that  form  wiljiyet 
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bear  up  the  burdens  and  perform  the  toils  of  fam- 
ily, will  give  health  and  Htrcnjfth  to  rising  genera- 
tions. The  power  and  the  fate  of  armies,  the 
achievements  of  ages,  depend  upon  this  physical 
training,  chiefly  in  the  mother's  care.  Those  early 
lessons  which  the  faithful  matron  will  intrust  to 
no  secondary  agent,  which  lay  the  foundaticjn  of 
her  daughter's  education — that  critical  attention 
given  to  the  mind's  earliest  developments — that 
caution  wliich  selects  her  teachers  and  appoints 
her  studies,  which  adjusts  the  equilibrium  of  her 
task  and  strength  of  her  inner  and  her  outer  be- 
ing, is  not  for  herself,  not  for  her  child,  but,  for  the 
world;  for  such  minds  as  mothers  make  will  be  all 
the  world  will  have  when  these  mothers  are  no 
more.  That  fond  aiid  trembling  care  which  watches 
over  the  moral  nature,  which  deals  faithfully  with 
its  rising  depravity,  which  struggles  with  its  per- 
verseness  and  sin,  which  leads  it  to  the  atonement, 
which  rests  not  till  the  heart  is  cleansed  in  the 
blood  of  Christ  and  firmly  settled  in  the  habits  of 
pure,  unearthly  love,  all  enters  with  commanding 
force  into  the  elements  of  future  domestic  bliss, 
social  purity,  and  national  prosperity.  'Tis  not 
the  daughter  chiefl}',  then,  the  mother  makes,  but 
the  sister,  the  wife,  the  mother  of  the  coming  age. 
This  is  labor — this  is  real  responsibility — this 
opens  up  the  outward  sphere  iof  woman,  and  re- 
yeals  enough  to  realize  her  loftiest  dreams  of  use- 
fulness and  power,  to  gratify  her  noblest,  purest 
aspirations.  Let  no  one  say  that  in  emphatic  stress 
upon  woman's  domestic  life  we  circumscribe  her 
sphere,  cramp  her  genius,  or  insult  her  dignity. 
Had  she  no  other  access  to  the  world,  could  she 
reach  the  future  in  no  other  way  tlian  through  her 
decisive  influence  upon  the  life,  the  character,  the 
genius,  and  the  power  of  her  husband,  sons,  and 
daughters,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  history  of  human  agency  comparable 
with  it — that  .she  wields  a  more  potent  sway  over 
the  happiness  and  destiny  of  the  race  than  ever 
has  been  or  ever  can  be  rightfully  claimed  by  "the 
lords  of  creation.''  And  when  I  contrast  the  charm- 
ing retirement,  the  quiet  dignity,  and  the  moral 
sublimity  of  such  prerogatives,  with  the  exposed 
condition,  the  comparatively  unimportant  details, 
the  senseless  jargon,  and  the  perishable  honors  mod- 
ernly  represented  by  the  gross  misnomer,  '^woman's 
rights,"  I  have  no  words  with  which  to  express  my 
indignation.  I  congratulate  the  true  women  of  the 
age,  I  congratulate  my  countrv,  that  these  ebulli- 
lions  of  mistaken  ambition,  these  sad  demonstra- 
tions of  the  irrational  ujveasiness  of  the  times,  have 
met  with  no  flattering  response  from  the  gentler 
sex.  These  masculine  conventions  and  harangues, 
books  and  papers,  have  hardly  made  a  ripple  upon 
the  surface  of  divinely  created  female  instincts,  of 
pure,  cultivated  taste,  or  of  sound  common  sense. 
They  have  been  answered  by  the  smile  of  con- 
tempt and  the  lip  of  scorn,  and  forgotten  amid  the 
absorbing  interests  and  engrossing  labors  of  do- 
mestic love.     And  let  not  these  unfemale  agitators 


deceive  themselves.  Tln-y  have  their  verdict.  The 
severe  oeglect  of  universal  woman  has  sealed  their 
doom,  and  '\a  the  standing  rebuke  of  the  profession. 

But  there  are  important  modes  of  direct  action 
upon  the  public  mind  and  destiny,  which  are 
wholly  appropriate  to  the  distinguishing  qualities 
of  the  female  character.  The  whole  domain  of 
science,  literature,  and  education  is  woman's,  in 
common  with  the  sterner  sex.  Her  mind  is  en- 
dowed with  the  same  instinctive  desire  to  know — 
with  the  same  susceptibility  of  profound  impres- 
sion from  the  force  of  truth — the  same  powers  of 
ri'search,  of  analysis,  and  generalization.  There 
is,  therefore,  strong  a  priori,  as  there  is  deci.»,ive 
historic  evidence,  that  there  is  nothing  within  the 
scope  of  science  which  she  may  not  learn,  no  prac- 
ticable conquest  which  she  can  not  achieve.  I  say 
the  same  powers.  I  do  not  broacli  the  question  of 
actual  equality;  because  it  is  not  concerned  in  the 
discussion  of  woman's  sphere,  and  also  because  I 
think  it  idle.  The  question  of  fact  in  given  cases 
would  be  decided  sometimes  one  way  and  some- 
times the  other,  as  some  women  have  immensely 
more  intellectual  strength  than  some  men,  and  the 
contrary.  And  when  the  question  becomes  general, 
the  points  of  comparison  required  to  settle  it  are  in- 
finite, and  some  which  I  deem  fundamental  wholly 
unknown;  and  as  either  sex  succeeds  in  every  kind 
of  mental  labor  just  in  proportion  to  native  ability, 
opportunities,  and  application,  the  "whole  discus- 
sion of  comparative  power  is  to  me  utterly  destitute 
of  interest,  only  so  far  as  efforts  may  be  necessary 
to  remove  an  ignorant  prejudice  which  tends  to 
debar  females  from  the  rights  of  scientific  investi- 
gation belonging  to  universal  mind.  Whatever  her 
talents  or  genius,  natural  or  acquired,  may  move 
her  to  study  is  within  her  quiet,  unobtrusive  sphere. 
The  very  retirement,  which,  to  her,  is  native  andj 
necessary,  is  most  favorable  to  philosophic  pur- 
suits. If  her  condition  in  life  allows  her  leisure, 
she  has  the  very  repose  which  sends  the  mindl 
back  into  itself  in  quest  of  its  fundamental  law8»| 
and  out  into  the  recoids  of  thought  for  the  connec- 
tion or  confirmation  of  the  judgment  of  conscious- 
ness. Let  her  enter,  then,  with  native  freedom,  the 
realms  of  truth,  and  r^vel  in  the  wealth  of  science! 
Let  her  rise  with  a  Caroline  Herschell  to  the  stars, 
and  scan  the  mysteries  of  nature  in  her  secret,  dis-i 
taut  abodes.  In  all  this  she  is  at  home,  in  her  owi 
legitimate  sphere,  where  none  may  dare  to  question 
her  rights. 

And  precisely  as  appropriate  to  her  loved  re 
treat  are  all  the  vast  prerogatives  of  the  pen.  Hei 
views  and  discoveries  in  the  arcana  of  nature  flo\^ 
gracefully  from  her  flexible  hand.  Her  books  o 
.science  and  of  arts,  her  letters  and  poems,  her  his 
tories  and  biographies,  her  works  of  sober  truth  an( 
trtithful  fiction,  appeal  to  the  reason,  the  taste,  an* 
the  hearts  of  men,  with  all  the  fascinating  powe 
of  woman's  smiles,  the  melting  sympathy  of  he 
tears,  or  the  withering  rebuke  of  her  frowns.  Le 
me,  in  plain  words,  declare  it.    In  this  means  c 
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self  defense,  in  this  sphere  of  usefulness  and  attrac- 
:ion,  she  does  not  know  her  power — she  has  never 
ji^et  achieved  half  her  available  conquests.  In  the 
(vorld  of  literature  she  yet  has  room  for  indefinite 
expansion.  Her  Hemanses  and  Sigourneys,  her 
Ellises  and  Hales,  point  the  way  to  her  predes- 
;ined  glory  and  immortality  in  the  future  of  letters. 
In  the  department  of  education,  too,  woman  has 
ler  mission.  I  dare  not  say  she  was  formed  to 
;each,  lest  I  should  seem  to  give  countenance  to 
he  vulgar  idea,  that  she  has  a  peculiar  penchant 
or  obtruding  her  opinions  upon  unwilling  auditors. 
'.  can  say  nothing  of  the  kind  of  the  true  woman. 
ler  native  modesty  and  inherent  good  sense  forbid 
t.  And  yet  she  can,  and  ought  to  teach.  Espe- 
:ially  in  the  earlier  periods  of  mental  development, 
vhile  the  mind  is  tender  and  susceptible  of  all  that 
s  delicate,  and  pure,  and  beautiful  in  fnstruction, 
he  female  teacher  is  most  peremptorily  indicated 
>y  the  promptings  of  nature  and  of  a  sound  phi- 
osophy.  To  the  harsh,  the  rude,  and  the  unculti- 
ated  of  either  sex,  her  gentleness  and  love  are  at 
nee  the  most  pointed,  palpable  reproof  and  the 
lost  charming  and  improving  model;  while  to  the 
imid  and  the  ignorant  her  kindness  and  patience 
re  the  most  effectual  relief  and  stimulus.  And  if 
t  be  granted  that  severer  models  and  sterner  in- 
tructors  are  demanded  for  the  education  of  boys 
nd  young  men,  and  in  some  departments,  and  at 
ome  periods,  for  girls  and  young  ladies,  it  will 
till  be  true  that  no  education  is  perfect  which  has 
ot  received  the  subduing,  elevating  power  of  fe- 
lale  mind;  and  the  most  that  we  can  concede  is  a 
lir  and  equitable  division  of  labor  in  forming  the 
lothers  and  fathers,  the  guides  and  the  heroes,  of 
le  future. 

Will  my  fair  readers,  after  all  this,  insist  that  I 
ave  not  given  them  enough  to  do?  Not  enough  to 
ike  care  of  their  husbands  and  rear  their  chil- 
ren  ?  Not  enough  to  mold  and  fashion — to  create, 
1  reality — the  actors  in  the  world's  great  drama? 
Fot  enough  to  delve  in  the  mines  of  thought,  and 
shaust  the  revenues  of  truth  and  of  fiction?  Not 
nough?  Well,  the  theme  is  by  no  means  ex- 
austed; 

"  But  what  might  fill  an  angel's  heart, 
And  filled  a  Savior's  hands," 

et  remains  to  engage  your  profoundest  thoughts 
nd  your  deepest  sympathies.  The  works  of  hu- 
lanity  and  of  piety  are  peculiarly  yours.  You  see 
the  world  lying  in  wickedness" — the  sad  devel- 
pments  of  native  depravity  every-where  around 
ou — the  daring  assaults  of  rebel  man  upon  Je- 
ovah's  law  I  You  see  among  the  guilty  the  young, 
le  aged,  the  rude,  and  the  fair!  It  may  be  a 
hild,  a  brother,  a  sister,  once  adored,  or  the  partner 
f  your  bosom!  Amid  the  victims  of  degrading 
itemperance,  of  loathsome  pollution,  of  base  self- 
ihness,  and  of  mad  ambition,  are  the  companions 
f  your  childhood,  the  once  proud,  and  gay,  and 
loughtless  partners  of  your  youthful  joys.  Will 
ou  turn  away  in  disgust,  and  leave  them  to  perish  ? 


Will  you  dry  up  your  tears,  which  well  up  from 
the  tender  memories  of  the  past,  and  timidly  say, 
what  can  I  do?  Ah!  you  have  the  sympathies 
which  can  get  their  response,  in  hearts  that  are  hard 
as  adamant  to  the  stern  reproaches  of  vindictive 
men.  You  have  the  heart  to  feel,  the  tears  to  shed, 
and  the  words  to  utter,  below  the  reach  of  which 
poor,  suffering  human  nature  never  sinks  in  this 
world  of  trial.  Go  to  those  wretched  ones — ^yes, 
go  to  them,  the  lowest,  the  hardest,  the  proudest, 
the  worst — and  know  that  you  have  but  fulfilled 
the  angel-raission  of  a  woman's  love,  if  with  a  life- 
labor,  amid  the  griefs,  and  curses,  and  scorn  of  an 
age,  you  have  but  saved  a  man  or  snatched  a  woman 
from  devouring  fire.  Betake  you  to  your  prayers. 
Prayer  is  Heaven's  appointed  instrument  of  mir- 
acles by  a  finite,  feeble  arm.  And  a  woman's 
prayers  can  reach  the  throne  of  God,  and  engage 
the  Power  omnipotent  which  saves  the  lost.  As 
you  would  plead  for  the  pardon  of  your  husband, 
son,  condemned  to  expiate  his  crimes  upon  the 
gallows — as  you  would  ask  for  mercy  for  the  wretch 
hO  dear  to  your  agonizing  heart,  doomed  to  suffer 
under  the  stern,  inexorable  law,  go  and  plead  for 
the  guilty,  under  the  wrath  of  God,  and  nearing 
the  pit,  "  where  their  worm  dieth  not  and  their  fire 
is  not  quenched."  0,  were  all  other  work  denied 
you,  a  life  of  intercession  for  wretched  sinners 
would  suffice  I  Salvation  for  the  souls  whose  very 
guilt  appeals  to  your  holiest  power  of  prayer — sal- 
vation from  judicial  blindness  and  from  deep  dis- 
grace in  this  life — salvation  from  hell  in  the  life  to 
come — restoration  to  the  heaven  of  virtuous  confi- 
dence here,  and  to  the  smiles  of  God  and  the  com- 
pany of  the  Redeemer,  of  bright  angels  and  the 
glorified  saints,  in  answer  to  your  prayers!  I  am 
sure  your  hearts  respond,  it  is  enough.  But  still  I 
urge  you  on.  The  poor,  the  wretched,  the  sick, 
and  the  dying  are  around  you;  the  wail  of  sorrow 
comes  up  upon  every  blast,  and  the  cries  of  be- 
seeching distress  appeal  to  your  hearts.  Go  to 
those  abodes  of  misery,  where  the  good  and  the 
bad  feel  alike  the  pangs,  which  proclaim  a  world 
accursed  by  sin!  Bear  your  gifts  of  love,  like 
angels  of  mercy,  to  these  children  of  sorrow,  and 
may  Heaven  bless  you  ! 

Forget  not  the  six  hundred  millions  who  sit  in 
heathen  darkness.  Go,  if  God  wills,  and  tell  them 
the  story  of  the  cross.  Pray,  and  give,  and  beg 
for  the  benighted,  till  they  are  given  to  Christ  for 
his  possession,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  his  inheritance. 

Woman,  behold  your  work !  Look  at  it  with  the 
heroism  of  faith,  strong  faith,  in  God,  who  has 
said,  "I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee" — 
in  the  heroism  of  love — love  to  the  Savior  who 
redeemed  you,  love  for  the  souls  of  men,  love  of 
labor,  love  of  suffering  in  the  cause  of  right,  and 
you  shall  be  renewed  for  your  task,  and  at  last  be 
crowned  an  immortal  victor  by  the  Savior's  hand. 
Let  the  labor  be  heavy  in  this  world,  in  the  next 
there  will  be  room  for  an  everlasting  rest. 
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ELOQUENCE   OF  WHITEFIELD   AND  WESLEY. 


KI.OUIJKN'CK  OF  WIIiiKKIlM,!)  ANI)  WKSn-.Y. 

TiiK  clociiienceof  Ofor<,'o  Wliitcficld  and  of  Joliii 
Wesley  was  of  a  very  different  character  eacli  from 
the  otlier.  But  c.'icli  was  stiitcd  to  Avin  attention,  to 
secure  confidence,  and  to  accoinj)lisli  tlie  grand 
purposes  of  preaching — by  rescuing  men  from  the 
pat  lis  of  sin,  and  restoring  tlieni  to  the  obedience 
of  tlie  truth. 

Whitefield,  overflow'ir)g  with  tlie  strong  and  ten- 
der sensiljilities  of  his  nature,  exliibited  liis  wliole 
soul  in  In's  features  and  in  every  movement  of  liis 
body.  His  very  tones,  even  Avithout  words,  assisted 
by  his  countenance,  would  touch  the  cords  of  fear, 
and  terror,  and  hope,  and  sensibility,  in  the  vast 
crowds  tliat  always  assembled  to  hear  him.  And 
wlicn  these  tones  conveyed  the  awakening,  peace- 
giving,  and  hope-inspiring  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
with  God's  blessing  they  produced  their  appro- 
priate effects. 

Wesley  was  an  eloquent  man,  but  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent order.  His  undoubted  piety,  his  purity,  his 
abstemiousness,  and  his  observance  of  clerical  pro- 
priety in  his  costume  and  deportment,  inspired  his 
hearers  with  confidence  and  reverence.  K'o  one 
heard  from  him  the  bursts  of  eloquence  which  dis- 
tinguished Whitefield's  preaching.  There  were  no 
sudden  thunderings  and  lightnings  from  Mount 
Sinai,  taking  his  hearers  by  surprise,  and  making 
them  quake  with  fear  and  terror.  But  there  was  an 
even,  a  gentle  flow  of  truth,  like  a  clear  and  re- 
freshing, but  almost  noiseless  stream — varied  with 
facts  and  narratives  suited  to  fix  attention,  and  to 
illustrate  the  subjects  of  his  discourse.  His  hearers 
were  overawed  and  yet  captivated,  by  the  sanctity 
of  his  appearance,  as  though  he  were  a  gentle  and 
yet  authoritative  visitor  from  another  world,  whose 
messages,  though  calmly  and  mellifluously  uttered, 
were  not  to  be  doubted. 

The  eloquence  of  Whitefield  was  like  the  drops 
of  rain  coming  down  copiously  and  with  audible 
noise.  The  eloquence  of  Wesley  was  like  the  fall- 
ing of  the  dew  upon  the  tender  herb,  known  more 
by  its  effects  than  by  its  fall.  And  then,  if  Wesley 
was  inferior  in  direct  power  of  speech  to  White- 
field,  he  was  far  superior  as  to  ihe  power  of  his 
pen.  With  the  latter  instrument  Whitefield  could 
do  nothing.  His  whole  strength  was  in  his  oratory. 
But  while  he  was  unsurpassed  in  the  pulpit,  Wes- 
ley far  transcended  him  in  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. One  was  a  child  as  to  his  capacity  to  organ- 
ize into  a  well-arranged  religious  body  the  converts  ' 
he  had  made.  The  other  was  a  giant,  or  rather  an 
able  statesman,  in  reducing  his  converts  to  fellow- 
ship and  durable  organization.  Hence,  perhaps, 
there  is  scarcely  a  Church  in  Christendom,  that  can 
trace  its  origin  to  Whitefield;  but  there  are  a  thou- 
sand Churches  in  Europe  and  America,  that  delight 
to  trace  their  existence  to  Wesley.  I  need  not  add, 
that  both  these  men  were  great  blessings  to  the 
world,  and  the  more  so,  that  they  were  laboring 
and  preaching  in  the  same  districts  of  country,  in 
alternate    succession,  or  at    the  same  time.      As 


neitljcr  the  sun  nor  the  moon  can  take  each  other's 
place.  80  it  was  with  these  men  of  God.  P^ach  had  j 
liis  appropriate  messages  to  deliver,  and  his  own 
manner  of  delivery,  and  his  own  special  work  to 
j)erform.  Infinite  wisdom  knew  this,  and  wrought, 
now  by  the  Bon  of  thunder — and  now,  by  the  son 
of  consolation.  Their  eloquent  advocacy  of  the 
great  trutlis  of  the  Gospel  became  tlie  power  of 
God  unto  salvation,  to  multitudes  an  ho,  through 
their  Avord,  believed.  Tlieir  oratory,  under  God, 
Avas  full  of  benignity  and  good  to  their  fellow- 
beings,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  her  then  Amer- 
ican Colonies. — Dr.  Sharp. 


THE  CHARIOT  OF  ISRAEL. 

BT   MR8.    A.    L.    RCTIR   Jl^irVR 

"  l£y  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horse- 
men thereot." — 2  iliNoe  ii,  1::. 

TiiE  ancient  prophet  and  his  .servant  walked 
Alone,  in  earnest  converse  sweet,  yet  sad; 
For  dark  and  fearful  days  were  on  the  earth. 
When  righteous  men,  like  fierce  and  savage  beasts, 
Were  hunted  by  the  slaves  of  sinful  king.s. 
Who  dared  to  desecrate  God's  temple  high. 
And  trample  on  his  wise  and  righteous  law. 

In  hours  of  peril,  darkness,  and  of  fear. 
How  closely  clings  the  human  heart  to  heart! 
How  strongly  blended  are  their  sympathies! 
But  when  they  know  the  parting  hour  is  near. 
The  lifetime  of  a  high  and  holy  love 
Seems  all  condensed  within  one  moment's  space. 
The  pure  quintessence  of  the  strength  of  years 
Made  perfect  by  the  spirit's  alchemy. 

So,  as  these  pious  men  were  journeying  on. 
Did  good  Elisha's  faithful  heart  now  swell; 
For  well  he  knew  their  parting  hour  drew  nigh. 
How  loth  to  part  from  one  he  loved  so  well. 
When  friends  were  few,  and  fewer  friends  to  God! 

Time  after  time  Elijah  prayed  his  friend, 
"jS'ow  tarry  here;"'  but  his  true  heart  replied, 
"As  the  Lord  liA-eth,  and  as  lives  thy  soul, 
I  will  not  quit  thee  lill  thou  dost  depart." 

Elijah's  mantle  smote  bold  Jordan's  tide. 
And  the  obedient  waves  in  haste  retired. 
Till  they  in  safety  passed  from  either  shore: 
The  one  fast  clinging  to  his  master's  side; 
The  other  calmly  waiting  for  his  God. 

And  now — 0,  blest  and  beatific  sight! — 
The  chariot  of  Jehovah  quickly  comes. 
"  Mij  Father,  Father!"  then  Elisha  cried, 
"Lo,  Israel's  chariot  comes  of  flaming  fire. 
The  chariot,  and  the  horsemen,  too,  thereof  I" 

The  vision  past,  Elisha  stood  alone; 
But,  as  a  glorious  halo  round  his  form. 
The  mantle  of  Elijah  rested  there. 
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How  full  of  meaning  is  the  word  home!  What 
!uder  emotions  it  excites,  and  what  attractive  in- 
uence  it  throws  around  the  heart!  In  whatever 
mse  we  use  the  term,  it  affords  a  hailing-point 
Dout  which  the  virtuous  mind  loves  to  linger.  The 
ome  of  the  patriot,  in  one  view  of  it,  is  his  coun- 
y,  either  natal  or  adopted.  And  the  love  of  one's 
juntry  is  a  virtue  to  be  desired,  and  that  deserves 

>  be  encouraged,  because  it  counteracts  selfishness, 
lengthens  philanthropy,  and  promotes  the  gen- 
•al  weal.  It  does  not  teach  us  to  appreciate  the 
elfare  of  other  countries  less,  but  our  own  the 
lore.  Ask  the  devoted  soldier  why  he  endures 
le  forced  march,  keeps  the  night  vigil,  encounters 
eril,  and  risks  his  life;  and  he  simply  responds, 
My  country."  Inquire  of  that  sojourner,  who 
ppears  lonely  amid  moving  masses  and  hurrying 
rowds  of  human  beings,  on  a  distant  shore,  what 
bjects  chiefly  occupy  his  silent  cogitations;  he  re- 
lies, "My  country  and  home."  If  under  such  cir- 
amstances  two  individuals  from  the  same  country 
biance  to  meet,  though  total  strangers  to  each  other, 
ley  immediately  form  acquaintance,  and  become 
itimate  friends.  When  the  sojourner  in  a  foreign 
ind  has  accomplished  his  erratic  mission,  with 
hat  heart-felt  delight  he  ships  for  his  own  country ! 
hen  to  the  resistance  of  every  adverse  wind  and 
veiling  wave  he  responds,  "Homeward  bound," 

>  cheer  himself  on  the  tedious  voyage.  Every 
jraote  indication  of  nearing  the  destined  port  be- 
3mes  reviving,  and  the  first  glimpse  of  some  dis- 
int  mountain  on  his  own  continent  is  exhilarating. 
Then  he  vacates  his  floating  prison,  with  elastic 
;ep  he  measures  the  solid  ground,  and  with  buoy- 
tit  spirit  hurries  onward  through  city,  town,  and 
3untry,  to  the  main  point  of  attraction.  His  re- 
doing is  not  merely  escape  from  the  perils  of  the 
eep,  but  chiefly  the  thought  of  the  home  concern 
nd  the  loved  ones  there. 

The  word  home  is  chiefly  applicable  in  a  more 
efinite  and  endearing  sense  than  one's  country; 
,  expresses  the  idea  of  our  abode,  where  we  bestow 
iir  daily  care,  and  receive  our  daily  refreshment 
nd  niglitly  repose.  Home  is  the  place  where  we 
oncentrate  our  earthly  interest,  and  embody  the 
bjects  of  our  heart's  best  natural  affection;  where 
'e  sustain  the  elevating  relation  of  husband  and 
^ife,  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister,  friend 
nd  neiglibor;  the  central  point  of  social  bliss, 
ffording  all  the  blessings  of  domestic  life.  Home 
}  an  interest,  committed  to  us  in  the  order  of  prov- 
lence,  from  which  no  true  heart  can  turn  with 
idifference.  Next  to  our  religious  duty,  it  pre- 
ents  the  strongest  claim  to  our  attention,  and  fixes 
pon  us  the  highest  responsibility.  A  man  may 
?ave  home  to  perform  ministerial  or  other  public 
uties  for  the  general  good  of  community,  or  to 
ransact  his  own  lawful  business,  or  to  fill  his  place 


in  the  house  of  prayer;  but  all  voluntary  associations 
of  less  importance,  requiring  habitual  absence  from 
home,  are,  to  say  the  least,  of  doubtful  utility.  He 
who  is  so  alienated  from  home  as  to  spend  most  of 
his  evenings  out  for  recreation  is  aside  from  the 
path  of  duty  and  happiness.  Amid  all  the  socie- 
ties of  the  age  for  benevolent  enterprise  and  social 
improvement,  if  some  master-spirit  could  get  up 
and  sustain  a  Home-abiding  SociEii',  he  would 
thereby  confer  on  his  country  a  great  social  benefit 
of  general  application.  Many  wounded  hearts  of 
wives  and  mothers  would  be  healed,  and  many 
neglected  children  would  be  improved,  by  such 
reformation  among  their  husbands,  and  fathers, 
and  sons.  Home,  with  wife,  children,  and  friends, 
should  afford  more  attraction  than  is  found  else- 
where for  the  head  of  the  family;  and  if  rightly 
managed  might  be  rendered  more  improving  and 
desirable  to  the  children  than  any  neighbor's  house 
or  place  of  social  resort.  It  is  strange  that  any, 
old  or  young,  should  feel  restless  at  home,  and 
wish  to  be  on  the  stroll.  Very  many,  in  pursuit 
of  supposed  pleasures  abroad,  have  learned,  after 
all,  that  home  is  the  safest  and  best  place  for  them, 
especially  the  young  and  inexperienced.  It  may 
be  less  elegant  than  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy, 
yet  it  is  home;  and  it  is  better  to  have  a  home 
with  our  best  friends  in  a  cabin  than  to  be  depend- 
ent in  a  palace.  "Who  that  has  tried  it  would  not 
rather  enjoy  the  quietude  of  home,  however  hum- 
ble, than  to  be  thrown  out  among  strangers,  even 
with  plenty  of  means  to  pay  his  way,  and  left  to 
the  mercy  of  those  who  feel  no  interest  in  him  be- 
yond his  money?  Yet  how  much  Avorse  to  be  a 
homeless,  houseless,  friendless  wanderer  without 
any  certain  prospect  of  livelihood  !  The  pleasures 
of  home  are  best  understood-  by  those  who  have 
lost  them,  than  whom  none  are  more  entitled  to 
sympathy,  especially  such  as  have  sustained  that 
loss  without  any  criminal  fault  of  their  own. 
"Home,  home,  sweet  home,"  is  music  to  the  dis- 
consolate wanderer — it  is  balm  to  the  returning 
prodigal.  The  most  beautiful  landscape  on  earth 
to  a  distant  daughter,  detained  at  school  or  on  a 
protracted  visit,  is  the  home  of  her  childhood,  the 
play-ground  of  her  infancy.  Even  the  young  man, 
ardent  in  pursuit  of  wealth  or  fame,  often  recurs 
with  delight  to  the  old  homestead  and  its  sur- 
rounding scenery  over  which  his  youthful  feet 
once  nimbly  sped.  The  fond  heart  of  the  mother 
lingers  with  delight  around  the  birthplace  of  her 
children,  and  the  fatlier  honors  the  consecrated 
residence  of  his  family,  where  his  greatest  care  and 
hardest  toil  have  been  bestowed  for  their  comfort. 
In  a  word,  the  most  desirable  spot  on  this  green 
earth  to  a  good  man  is  his  well-regulated  home; 
and  when  done  with  it,  all  he  desires  for  himself, 
family,  and  friends  is  an  everlasting  home  in  heaven, 
in  anticipation  of  which  he  often  sings, 

"  Yonder's  my  house  and  portion  fair; 
My  treasure  and  my  heart  are  there, 
And  my  abiding  home." 
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If  tlu!  reader  will  consent,  we  will  make  him  one 
of  a  little  company  to  Greenwood  Cemetery — the 
renowned  and  beautiful  burying-place  of  the  dead. 
It  will  do  us  good  to  meditate  among  the  tombs,  to 
gaze  upon  memorials  that  touch  the  chords  of  holy 
and  t^'nder  memory  in  the  soul — memorials  that  per- 
petually remind  us  of  the  shortness  of  our  earthly 
stay,  and  would  lead  us  forward  to  our  nobler  and 
higher  destiny.  To  us  no  excursion  can  be  more 
delightful — the  pleasing  melancholy  with  which  it 
subdues  the  soul  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred,  and, 
indeed,  is  infinitely  more  joyful,  than  the  uproarious 
hilarity  which  an  unthinking  world  calls  happiness. 

Crossing  the  ferry  from  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Battery  to  the  southern  part  of  Brooklyn,  we  ride 
along  Hamilton  Avenue  to  its  termination;  then 
diverging  to  the  south,  we  soon  find  ourselves  pass- 
ing through  the  little  village  of  Gowanus,  which 
has  sprung  up  near  the  entrance  to  the  Cemetery. 
Pausing  here  for  a  moment  to  look  around  before 
we  enter  the  city  of  the  dead,  we  find  that  Green- 
wood Cemetery  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Gowanus 
Bay,  which  is  merely  an  indentation  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  New  York  Bay.  It  is  about  three  miles 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  city.  The 
Cemetery  now  incloses  an  area  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred acres,  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  stately  and  beautiful  trees, 
beneath  whose  solemn  shade  the  dead  slumber  in 
unbroken  repose.  Nature  and  art  have  here  com- 
bined to  render  the  place  beautiful — beautiful  be- 
yond description.  Some  of  the  hills  are  of  consid- 
erable hight,  though'  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  sand  and  gravel.  From  the  summit  of  those  on 
the  north  side  of  the  ground  we  have  a  distant 
view  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and 
also  of  the  harbor  and  bay;  from  those  on  the 
south,  the  expansive  ocean,  "the  image  of  eter- 
nity," is  seen,  rolling  its  waves  in  solemn  grandeur, 
and  bearing  myriads  of  ships  upon  its  bosom. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  these  grounds — one 
for  the  funeral  cortege,  the  other  for  visitors.  The 
former  entrance  lies  along  the  bottom  of  a  dale, 
from  either  side  of  which  rises  a  grassy  and  wooded 
ridge.  As  we  looked  up,  and  beheld  the  rusty 
turret  supporting  a  bell,  whose  only  ofiice  is  to 
mark  the  advance  of  the  funeral  procession,  we 
could  not  help  exclaiming: 

"A  mournful  office  is  thine,  old  beJl! 
To  ring  for  naught  but  the  last,  sad  knell 
Of  the  coffin'd  worm,  as  he  passeth  by: 
And  thou  seemest  to  say,  '"Ye,  too,  must  die.' 
No  glad  occasion  dost  thou  proclaim — 
Thy  mournful  tone  is  ever  the  same — 
The  slow,  measured  peal,  that  tells  of  woe, 
Such  as  those  who  feel  it  only  know." 

Passing  up  this  dale,  we  enter  through  an  arched 
gateway,  and  find  ourselves  within  the  Cemetery. 
For  a  moment  we  pause.     A  solemn  silence  per- 


vades the  scene;  we  catch  its  inspiration;  we  leave 
the  world  behind  us,  and  for  a  time  commune  with 
the  dead.  The  very  ground  on  which  we  tread, 
the  ancient  forest-trees  ihat  surround  us,  and  the 
very  air  we  breathe,  are  hallowed  by  lioly  associa- 
tions. The  spirit  of  the  loved  ones — "not  lost, 
but  gone  before" — seem  to  be  hovering  around  u«. 
But,  above  all,  God  is  here.  He  is  seen  in  the 
bright  light  whicli  beams  down  through  these  war- 
ing branches  high  above  us;  he  is  heard  in  the 
murmurings  of  the  gentle  breezes  that  bow  the 
tender  grass  and  rustle  the  faded  leaf;  he  is  felt 
"in  the  sorrows  which,  to  the  heart  of  sympathy, 
are  living  all  around  us,  in  ihe  gentle  sighings  of 
bereft  companions  and  friends!" 

"Speak  low!  the  place  i*  holy  to  the  breath 
Of  awful  harmonies,  of  whispered  prayer; 
Tread  lightly!  for  the  sanctity  of  death 

Broodi  with  a  voicelesis  influence  on  the  air." 

"Winding  avenues  and  beautiful  footpaths  per- 
meate the  whole  ground,  every- where  pre.senting 
scenes  of  new  and  varied  beauty.  At  one  moment 
you  pass  through  beautiful  lawns,  and  the  next 
find  yourself  by  the  side  of  "the  tangled,  unpruned 
forest."  At  one  moment  you  are  in  the  deep  dell, 
surrounded  by  lofty  ridges,  shaded  by  towering 
and  ancient  trees,  and  looking  down  into  the  clear, 
beautiful  water  of  its  unruffled  lake.  Anon  you 
stand  upon  the  hill-top,  and  behold  spread  out 
around  you  in  panoramic  view,  filling  up  the  full 
measure  of  landscape  beauty,  the  grand  emporium 
of  the  western  hemisphere,  her  queenly  daughter, 
her  noble  bay,  her  beautiful  villas  peeping  out 
here  and  there  from  among  the  trees,  the  quiet 
rural  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country,  and,  be- 
yond all,  the  distant  ocean.  ^Ve  observe  that  the 
principles  of  landscape  gardening  are  here  often 
employed  with  excellent  effect.  Taste  and  art  join 
with  nature  in  adorning  the  last  home  of  the  loved 
and  lost. 

By  keeping  the  principal  avenue,  called  "the 
Tour,"  the  visitor  will  be  able,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible labor,  to  see  nearly  the  whole  ground.  Slowly 
we  rode  along  this  avenue,  every  now  and  then 
branching  off  to  survey  some  retired  spot,  which 
art  had  decorated  as  the  la.st  resting-place  of  the 
"loved  dead;"  and  then  leaving  our  carriage  to 
ascend  some  hill  or  to  thread  the  mazes  of  some 
dell,  in  order  to  obtain  a  closer  inspection  of  sonae 
affectingly  beautiful  memorial  of  the  departed. 

Amidst  this  interminable  forest  of  marble  we 
know  not  where  to  begin.  Within  this  picturesque 
area,  I  am  informed,  some  two  thousand  lots  have 
been  inclosed  by  iron  fences,  exhibiting  almost 
every  conceivable  variety  of  art  and  ta.ste.  Here 
also  are  between  two  and  three  hundred  tombs; 
most  of  them  placed  in  side  hills — in  some  in- 
stances, tier  rising  above  tier — fronted  by  archi- 
tectural facades  of  substantial  masonry,  various  in 
size,  color,  and  form.  Others  of  the  tombs  cap 
some  rising  hill— the  vault  being  sunk  in  the  earth, 
and  surmounted  by  massive  stone-work  of  various 
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esigns.  The  monuments  seem  absolutely  innu- 
lerable;  no  fewer  we  judge  than  five  or  six  hun- 
red.  They  are  principally  of  marble,  sandstone, 
nd  sienite,  and  exhibit  the  widest  possible  diver- 
ty,  from  the  humblest  and  simplest  memorial  to 
lose  that  tower  in  ostentatious  grandeur,  as  though 
ley  would  rival  in  hight  the  towering  oak  of  the 
»rest.  The  number  of  interments  to  the  present 
me  is  26,470. 

We  have  neither  room  nor  time  for  detail;  but 
lere  are  a  few  we  can  not  well  pass  over.  We  now 
and  upon  "Battle  Hill,"  the  spot  where  our  fath- 
s  once  stood,  "  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  strife 
r  their  country." 

"  Once  this  soft  turf,  this  rivalet's  sands, 
Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd, 
And  fiery  hearts  and  armed  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle-cloud." 

he  memorable  battle  of  August  26,  1776,  was 
ught  upon  and  around  this  spot,  and,  perhaps, 
e  very  place  where  our  feet  press  the  ground  was 
ained  with  patriot  blood.  Here  Sullivan  and 
irling,  with  five  thousand  raw  and  undisciplined 
vies,  fought  twenty  thousand  disciplined  enemies 

their  country,  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  a  better 
suit;  and  but  for  the  treacheiy  of  men  who  were 
illing  to  betray  their  country  for  British  gold,  it 
ould  have  been  memorable  as  Bunker  Hill  is  now 
emorable  in  the  annals  of  our  country.  Solemn 
flection!  The  actors  of  that  day  of  strife,  car- 
ige,  and  defeat  have  all  gone  to  their  final  ac- 
unt.  Their  last  battle  has  been  fought,  their  last 
rthly  conflict  ended;  the  flush  of  victory  and  the 
»rror  of  defeat  can  affect  them  no  more. 
Near  the  summit  of  this  hill  stands  "the  Pilot's 
onument,"  erected  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
•eeborn,  the  pilot,  who  lost  his  life  in  1846,  in  an 
tempt  to  bring  in  the  John  Minturn.  By  a  furious 
lie  she  was  driven,  on  the  14th  of  February,  upon 
e  Jersey  shore.  A  multitude  upon  the  shore  were 
ithin  sight  and  hail  of  the  vessel,  but  the  storm 
is  so  violent  and  the  surf  so  terrible  that  no  relief 
uld  be  given.  Nearly  all  on  board  perished  by 
e  intense  cold  before  the  stanch  ship  went  to 
eces.  In  the  protracted  hour  of  mortal  agony, 
e  female  passengers  clung  around  the  hardy  pilot, 
d  he  was  then  seen  to  take  off  part  of  his  own 
rments  to  shield  them  from  the  chilling  sleet  of 
e  winter  storm  and  the  freezing  spray  of  the 
ean.    But,  alas!  who  could  withstand  the  fury 

nature's  elements  when  they  combine  as  minis- 
•s  of  wrath!  The  tender  woman  and  the  hardy 
ilor  alike  sunk  into  the  cold  embrace  of  death, 
lis,  to  our  mind,  is  one  of  the  most  tasteful  mon- 
lents  in  the  Cemetery — appropriate  and  beautiful 

artistical  design  and  in  mechanical  execution. 
3on  a  massive  vase  rests  a  sarcophagus,  its  front 
hibiting  a  view  of  the  ocean  lashed  to  fury  by  a 
npest,  with  its  waves  foaming  fearfully.  In  re- 
f  appears  the  disabled  ship  pent  in  among  the 
eakers,  and  in  the  distance  a  schooner  tossed 
on  the  billows.    Upon  the  sarcophagus  is  a  ship's 


capstan,  with  a  cable  winding  around  it,  all  wrought 
to  life.  From  this  rises  a  truncated  mast,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Hope,  supported  by  her 
anchor,  and  pointing  with  her  finger  to  the  skies. 
The  whole  is  executed  in  beautiful  white  marble. 
With  no  part  of  the  ground  were  we  more  deeply 
interested  than  with  "Ocean  Hill,"  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Cemetery.  The  beauty  of  its  scenery, 
as  well  as  of  its  monuments,  combined  with  the 
distant  view  of  the  ocean,  can  not  fail  to  charm  the 
soul  capable  of  appreciating  the  melancholy,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  sublime.  In  one  place,  on  a 
beautiful  light  gray  sandstone  monument,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  a  wife  and  child,  was  this  touch- 
ing inscription:  "Is  it  well  with  thee?  Is  it  well 
with  the  child?  And  she  answered.  It  is  well," 
2  Kings  iv,  26.  At  a  little  distance  from  this,  we 
noticed  a  chaste  and  simple  marble  monument,  still 
more  simple  in  its  inscription — "Julia's  Grave;" 
whether  erected  by  a  father,  brother,  husband,  or 
lover,  we  know  not;  but  our  own  heart  told  us  that 
affection  dictated  the  motto.  Just  across  the  ave- 
nue from  this  was  the  record  of  parental  fondness 
over  a  daughter  lost  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen; 
and  yet  the  resignation  and  faith  of  those  parents 
were  breathed  forth  in  the  following  sweet  and 
expressive  lines: 

'■'Shed  not  for  her  the  bitter  tear. 
Nor  give  the  heart  to  vain  regret; 
'Tis  but  the  casket  that  lies  here, 
The  gem  that  filled  it  sparkles  yet." 

A  little  farther  on,  almost  hid  from  the  gaze  of 
the  passer,  in  the  shade  of  a  beautiful  cluster,  we 
observed  a  simple  but  massive  head-stone  of  white 
marble.  To  have  read  from  the  road  its  beauti- 
ful, sublime  inscription — "My  Mother" — and  then 
passed  on,  w'ould  have  seemed  almost  sacrilege. 
Of  her  whose  dust  slumbers  beneath  that  marble 
I  know  nothing;  but  the  recollection  of  "my 
mother" — now  sainted  above — which  came  rush- 
ing upon  my  soul,  as  I  stood  by  the  sleeping  dust 
hallowed  by  filial  affection,  almost  overwhelmed 
me.  I  felt  how  sacred  to  me  was  the  very  spot 
where  her  ashes  slumber.  Nor  could  I  fail  to  re- 
member the  time  when,  after  having  been  a  wan- 
derer for  many  years  from  the  home  of  my  child- 
hood, I  was  again  permitted  to  cross  the  parental 
threshold.  Wliat  language  can  describe  the  change  I 
An  ominous  silence  now  reigned  through  rooms  and 
halls  that  had  once  been  made  to  reecho  with  the 
very  joyousness  of  the  little  group.  At  every  step 
I  seemed  to  pause  in  expectation  that  familiar  tones 
would  salute  me.  Nor  could  I  realize  the  change, 
till  I  had  eveiy-where  searched  for  the  loved  ones 
and  found  them  not.  The  first  visit  to  a  mother's 
grave!  who  can  realize  the  feelings  awakened  by 
it?  There  I  stood  by  the  little  railing  that  sur- 
rounds her  grave,  and  bending  forward  to  the  cold 
marble  that  perpetuates  her  memory,  my  tears 
flowed  forlli  in  torrents,  as  though  the  very  fount- 
ains of  the  soul  had  been  unloosed.  I  wandered 
for  a  week  over  the  scenes  of  my  childhood,  marked 
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out  thn  places  of  my  early  sports,  atid  called  tip 
the  recollection  of  the  companions  Avho  shared 
them  with  me;  but  no  spot  seemed  so  dear,  so 
hallowed,  as  the  grave  of  "my  mother."  And 
before  my  departure  for  the  distant  scene  of  my 
care  and  labor,  moved  as  by  some  sacred  im- 
pulse, I  soUjL^ht  in  the  dead  of  the  night  the  little 
and  lone  graveyard,  and  prostrated  myself  })y  her 
grave,  reveled  in  the  sweet  recollections  of  her  wlio 
first  taught  my  infapt  lips  to  pray  and  praise,  and 
there  did  my  devout  thanksgiving  go  up  to  God 
that  I  was  blessed  with  such  a  mother.  Such  were 
some  of  the  thoughts  that  rushed  through  my  mind 
as  my  eye  lit  upon  this  simple  inscription.  Check- 
ing the  current  of  emotion,  I  dropped  a  tear,  and 
hastily  turned  away.  Nor  am  I  the  last  who  will 
be  impelled  to  offer  a  tear  by  that  grave,  as  a  tribute 
to  so  hallowed  a  relation. 

In  this  part  of  the  ground,  also,  is  the  grave  of 
the  celebrated  Abeel,  known  world  wide  by  his 
efforts  to  spread  the  Gospel  in  the  Chinese  empire. 
He  was  a  missionary  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
He  died  in  Albany  in  1846,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-two.  Peace  to  the  ashes  of  the  scholar,  the 
philanthropist,  the  missionary,  and  the  Christian ! 
The  monument  of  Mrs.  Catlin,  near  Aspen  Hill,  is 
a  beautiful  structure  of  snow-white  marble;  the 
profile  likeness  of  the  deceased  is  sweet  beyond 
description;  and  her  dying  words,  "Weep  not  for 
me,  dear  friends,  but  strive  through  your  only  Re- 
deemer to  come  to  me,"  completes  the  picture.  On 
the  hill  is  a  parallel  block  of  white  Italian  marble, 
two  and  a  half  feet  high  and  one  and  a  half  in 
width,  surmounted  by  an  open  Bible,  with  a  full- 
blown rose  on  one  page,  and  these  words  on  the 
other,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The 
remaining  inscription  is,  "Willie  and  Emma."  "We 
observed  another  inscription  equally  expressive  and 
beautiful,  over  the  grave  of  a  young  man,  aged 
twenty-two  years: 

"Not  lost,  but  gone  before." 

Ere  this,  it  may  be,  those  bereaved  and  heart- 
stricken  parents  have  rejoined  him  who  went  "be- 
fore," in  the  spirit-land.     Another  inscription  said: 

"MY    AVIFE, 

In  the  full  hope  of  a  blessed  immorlality." 
In  another  place  we  saw  a  noble  monument — simple, 
chaste,  appropriate — bearing  the  inscription,  "Our 
father  and  mother."  This  monument,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  substantial  iron  fence,  was  erected, 
we  were  told,  by  two  daughters  from  the  avails  of 
their  personal  labor.  It  was  the  beautiful  tribute, 
the  sacred  offering  of  filial  love — infinitely  more 
expressive  of  that  which  is  holy  in  the  "sacred 
memories  of  the  heart"  than  the  most  costly  mau- 
soleum, where  wealth  and  pride  seek  to  perpetuate 
their  worthless  memories,  and  to  keep  alive  that 
most  contemptible  of  all  distinctions  in  human 
society,  which  is  based  upon  the  amount  of  "sordid 
dust"  scraped  together,  it  may  be,  by  the  iron 
hand  and  marble  heart  of  avarice,  or  by  the  turns 
and  shifts  of  cunning  knavery,  which  should  have 


consigned  its  author  to  the  cell  of  the  convict 
ratlier  than  elevated  him  to  social  di.stiuction. 

The  tomb  and  monument  of  Charlotte  Candee 
form  an  object  of  striking  interest  in  tliese  grounds. 
This  b<;autiful  and  accomplished  young  lady  was 
cut  off  in  tlie  opening  bloom  of  life;  on  her  seveu- 
teenth  birthday  she  was  thrown  from  a  carriage, 
taken  up  insensible,  and  soon  after  expired.  The 
monument  is  of  the  purest  marble  and  Uie  moat 
exquisite  workmanship,  erected  at  an   •  of 

twenty-five  thousand  dollars.     But  it  <■  our 

taste;  it  is  too  gaudy;  exhibits  too  many  delicate 
points  exposed  to  the  corrosions  of  time.  We  like 
to  see  durability  stamped  on  every  feature  of  a 
monument  designed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  dead;  something  that  promises  endurance  till 
the  globe  itself  shall  convulse  and  crumble  to 
atoms.    We  like  to  see  something  that  seems  to  say, 

"Stand  in  this  solemn,  itil!  assembly,  man, 
And  learn  thy  proper  nature;  for  thoo  »eest 
In  these  shaped  stones  and  letter'd  tables,  figures 

Of  life; 

types  are  these 
Of  thine  eternity." 

The  ashes  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  father  of  the 
canal  system  of  New  York,  slumber  in  one  of  the 
tombs  on  Bay-Grove  Hill,  He  died  while  Governor 
of  the  state  in  1S28.  To  him  more  than  to  any 
other  individual  is  New  York  indebted  for  her 
greatness  and  her  glory.  Strange  that  twenty-five 
years  should  pass  away,  and  no  monument  be 
erected  to  his  memory!  What  the  state  has  so 
meanly  neglected  individual  nmnificence  is  about 
doing.  On  our  return  from  the  Cemetery,  we  paused 
to  look  upon  the  monument  erected  to  perpetuate 
his  memory.  It  then  stood  in  the  Park.  It  is  a 
colossal  figure,  ten  and  a  half  feet  in  hight,  stand- 
ing erect  upon  a  pedestal  of  eight  and  a  half  feet, 
making  an  entire  hight  of  nineteen  feet.  The  por- 
trait is  pronounced  a  striking  likeness.  On  the 
pedestal  are  two  bas-reliefs.  One  represents  the 
commencement  of  the  Erie  canal,  with  engineers 
and  their  instruments  in  one  group,  and  workmen 
with  their  tools  in  another.  The  other  commem- 
orates the  completion  of  that  great  work,  exhibit- 
ing the  bustle  of  commerce,  and  blending  into  one 
scene  of  activity  men  of  various  castes,  conditions, 
and  characters. 

A  little  beyond  us  lie  the  "unsculptured  dead" — I 
whole  acres  of  ground  presenting  a  succession  of 
uniform  mounds,  beneath  each  of  which  some  wer. 
mortal  now  slumbers  in  "the  long  and  dreamk  — 
sleep."     Separated  from  this  expanse  by  a  low  rail- 
ing is  a  space  where  hundreds  of  little  hillock-, 
ranged  in  uniform  rows,  surely  indicate  who  th^  y 
are  that  populate  the  ground.     A  father's  hope  \\>- 
buried  here;  a  mother's  tears  have  moistened  th-  - 
humble  sods.     How  affecting  the  memorials  of  l<  .  l 
scattered  profusely  over  the  dead — perishable  tab- 
lets of  wood  or  of  plaster,  flowers  tenderly  planted 
and  watched,  vines  bent  and  twisted  over  the  in- 
fant grave,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  rude  toys  : 
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bich  childhood  delights  carefully  protected  within 
Lses  of  glass.  These  are  the  memorials  of  the 
)or;  often  expressive  of  deeper  sensibility  and 
)lier  affection  than  the  most  curious  device  or  the 
ost  labored  inscription.  Let  not  our  taste,  then, 
I  offended  at  the  rudeness  of  these  simple  monu- 
ents  or  the  unpolished  inscriptions.  They  have 
lone  what  they  could." 

"Yet  even  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked, 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh." 

In  the  north-western  part  of  the  ground  is  a  deep 
lley,  walled  in  by  high  and  wooded  banks;  and 
ar  its  center  a  water,  covering  an  area  of  some 
nr  acres,  called  "  Sylvan  Lake."  On  the  border 
this  lake  is  the  monument  of  M'Donald  Clarke, 
e  "mad  poet."  It  is  just  such  a  spot  as  a  poet 
ight  wish  to  slumber  in.  The  monument  is  a 
mcated  pyramid,  supported  by  a  square  block  of 
lite  marble.  On  one  side  is  an  epitaph,  written 
■  himself: 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

POOR    M 'DONALD    CLXRKE. 

•  Let  silence  gaze,  but  curse  not  his  name.'  " 
1  the  second  side  is  inscribed  the  following: 

"By  friendship's  willing  hand  erected. 
By  genius,  taste,  and  art  adorned. 
For  one  too  long  in  life  neglected, 

But  now,  in  death,  sincerely  mourned." 

Near  the  grave  of  the  "mad  poet"  is  that  of 
)o  hum-mec,  daughter  of  Nan-Nowce-Pushal-toe, 
;hief  of  the  Sac  Indians."  This  Indian  girl  ac- 
mpanied  her  father,  who  was  one  of  the  deloga- 
m  of  the  Sacs  and  lowas,  to  Washington  and  the 
incipal  cities  of  the  east  in  1843.  During  their 
ivelings  she  was  married  to  a  young  chief  of  the 
was;  and  a  "little  more  than  a  month  after  the 
y  of  their  nuptials,  strangers  decked  the  Indian 
lid  for  the  grave  in  the  same  gay  ornaments  with 
lich  she  had  arrayed  herself  for  her  bridal;"  and 

"To  her  sylvan  couch  they  bore  her, 
When  the  twilisht  shadows  fell; 
Softly  smoothed  the  green  turf  o'er  her, 
Where  in  death  she  slumbers  well." 

Having  completed  our  hasty  inspection  of  the 
ound,  we  left,  to  mingle  again  in  the  scenes  of 
e  busy,  bustling  world;  not,  however,  without 
iling  the  deep  conviction  that  erelong  we  and 
i  that  breathe  will  share  the  destiny  of  this  sleep- 
g,  moldering  host — not,  as  I  trust  we  may  say, 
thout  higher  resolve  to 

"So  live,  that  when  our  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  ihat  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
I|is  chambers  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
We  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon;  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  the  grave 
Like  one  that  draws  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
Around  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

We  will  not  close,  however,  without  inviting  all 
r  friends  from  the  country  who  may  visit  New 


York,  whether  for  business  or  pleasure,  not  to  leave 
without  devoting  a  day  to  Greenwood  Cemetery. 
It  will  store  your  mind  with  pleasing  impressions 
and  memories  of  life-long  endurance.  Nor  would 
we  close  without  entering  our  solemn  and  earnest 
protest  against  that  sordidness  of  taste  and  feeling, 
that,  to  so  great  an  extent,  throughout  the  country, 
leaves  in  pitiable  and  repulsive  neglect  the  burial- 
places  of  tlie  dead.  We  would  that  every  such 
place  throughout  the  land  was  so  favored  by  nature 
and  adorned  by  art  as  to  make  it  an  inviting  place 
for  retirement  and  meditation;  where  the  living 
might  commune  with  the  departed,  and,  amid  the 
speaking  memorials  of  our  mortality,  learn  lessons 
of  virtue  and  piety. 


A  GLANCE  AT  XIAGAP.A. 


Br   C.    F.    PITT. 


Though  words  can  scarce  convey  an  idea  equal 
to  this  wondrous  work  of  nature,  yet  as  they  may 
give  impression  to  the  mind  of  more  than  a  faint 
semblance,  let  me  devote  a  few  moments  in  trying 
to  give  a  description  of  a  feature  or  two  of  this 
magnificent  scene.  And  while  it  is  difficult  for  the 
pen  to  give  such  a  description  as  will  place  those 
features  vividly  before  the  mind's  eye,  there  is  one 
of  them  particularly  so:  I  mean  the  loud,  contin- 
uous, roaring  sound,  which  is  wafted  some  miles 
distant  from  the  scene.  And  should  one,  while 
visiting  and  viewing  for  himself,  approach  the 
Falls  from  the  south,  and  wend  his  way  along  the 
river  banks,  he  may  the  better  be  prepared  when  he 
comes  to  view  the  Cataract  itself.  Here  along  the 
banks  of  Niagara  river  a  scene  is  made  up  of  the 
passage  of  this  vast  body  of  clear  water  from  the 
Lakes,  and  as  it  sweeps  on  between  the  Canada 
and  New  York  shores — about  one  to  two  miles  dis- 
tant— he  sees  it  rushing  over  its  huge  hidden  rocks, 
which,  vainly  striving  to  impede  its  course,  serve 
but  to  increase  its  speed;  though  he  scarce  can 
linger  here,  but  is  urged  on  by  a  wonder-working 
power,  aided  by  the  deafening,  warring  sound,  till, 
with  curiosity  at  its  utmost  tension,  he  arrives 
Avithin  a  short  distance  where  this  moving  ocean 
takes  its  plunge;  and  here,  unequally  divided  by 
an  intervening  island,  and  narrowed  to  about  six 
hundred  feet,  the  current  and  depth  meanwhile 
increased,  with  a  prospect  of  terrific  grandeur  un- 
surpassed, its  main  bulk  rushes  and  dashes  over 
a  curved  precipice  some  six  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  water  per  minute;  and  thus  you  have,  now  full 
in  view,  another  feature  of  Niagara.  To  describe 
my  feelings,  when,  from  Table  Rock,  I  first  viewed 
this  stupendous  work  of  nature,  would  impose  a 
task  too  great  for  my  perfornianco;  but  methinks 
some  such  emotion  might  liave  been  experienced 
by  one  in  ancient  times,  when  from  the  clouds  he 
heard  a  voice  saying,  "  Put  tl)y  shoes  from  off  thy 
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feet,  for,  lo  1  die  place  where  tliou  now  starideHt  in 
lioly  ground" — .some  hucIi  emotion  an  w.'ih  llien 
experienced  doiibtless  has  been  felt  by  the  Hpec- 
tator,  while  fiotn  Table  Rock,  or  an  equally  favor- 
able position,  he  first  viewed  the  famous  Falls  of 
Niagara.  Here  on  said  rock,  on  a  clear  summer's 
morn,  the  writer,  awe-stricken,  stood,  and  in  silent 
contemplation  looked  at  this  scene  sublime.  And 
truly  did  he  wonder  as  he  looked;  for  no  common 
sif^ht  was  here,  but  all  was  so  magnificently  grand 
that  not  till  almost  blinded  by  the  sight  could  he 
respite  find  for  his  aching  orbs;  and  then,  looking 
toward  the  abyss,  some  two  hundred  feet  below, 
where  this  foaming  flood  is  anon  dashed  upon  its 
craggy  rocks,  still  another  feature  met  his  gaze,  as 
upward  rose  its  cloud  of  mist  and  spray.  Here 
the  tiny  globes  of  air,  encircled  by  their  liquid 
prisons,  arrest  the  sunbeams  in  their  way,  and, 
forming  the  arched  rainbow,  bedizened  with  all  its 
gorgeous  hues,  present,  in  union  with  this  mighty 
cataract,  a  scene  that  baffles  all  description,  and 
makes  one  wish  that  in  his  roaming  a  Balch,  or  a 
TefFr,  or  an  Evans — of  the  gentler  sex — may  stray 
this  way;  for  a  full  description  of  this  wonder  has 
never  yet  been  written.  And  now,  after  tumbling 
such  a  hight,  this  boiling  ocean,  compressed  in 
narrow  bounds,  gambols  and  foams,  and  then  as- 
suming a  quiet  aspect,  with  its  deep  and  under 
current,  passes  smoothly  along,  till  disturbed  by 
the  declivity  of  its  rugged  bottom,  where  again 
it  foams  in  seeming  anger,  and  rushing  here  be- 
tween its  lofty  banks,  with  all  its  wonted  fury 
over  other  rocks,  it  deepens  in  its  course,  and 
mildly  passes  on  to  commingle  with  the  waters 
of  Ontario. 


SWEET  THOUGHT. 

NoTHixG  can  contribute  more  to  the  felicity  of  the 
domestic  circle  than  unruffled  sweetness  of  temper. 
Whenever  we  find  our  temper  ruffled  toward  a 
parent,  a  wife,  a  sister,  or  a  brother,  we  should 
pause  and  think,  that  in  a  few  months  or  years 
they  will  be  in  the  spirit-land,  watching  over  us, 
or  perchance  we  shall  be  there  watching  over  them 
left  behind.  The  intercourse  of  life  between  dear 
ones  should  be  like  that  between  guardian-angels. 
As  Leigh  Hunt,  who  has  said  many  sweet  things, 
sings: 

"How  sweet  it  were,  if  without  feeble  fright, 
Or  dying  of  tlie  dreadful  beauteous  sight, 
An  angel  came  to  us,  and  we  could  bear 
To  see  him  issue  from  the  silent  air 
At  evening  in  our  room,  and  bend  on  ours 
His  eyes  divine,  and  bring  us  from  his  bowers 
News  of  our  dear  friends,  and  children  who  have  never 
Been  dead,  indeed — as  we  shall  know  forever. 
Alas!  we  think  not  what  we  daily  see 
About  our  hearths — angels  that  are  to  be, 
Or  may  be  if  they  will,  and  we  prepare 
Their  souls  and  ours  to  meet  in  happy  air — 
A  child,  a  friend,  a  wife  whose  soft  heart  sings 
In  unison  with  ours,  breeding  its  future  wings.'' 


THE  LITTLE  CHILD'S  SOLILOQUY. 
Wish  my  mamma  would  please  keep  me  warm. 
My  little  bare  legs  are  very  cold  with  tliese  lace 
ruffles;  they  are  not  half  as  nice  as  black  Jim's 
woolen  stockings.  V/ish  I  had  a  little  pair  of 
warm  rubbers;  wish  I  had  a  long-sleeved  apron, 
for  my  bare  neck  and  arms;  wi^h  I  might  push  my 
curls  out  of  my  eyes,  or  have  them  cut  off.  Wish 
ray  dress  would  stay  up  on  ray  shoulders,  and 
that  it  was  not  too  nice  for  me  to  get  on  the  floor 
to  play  ninepins.  Wish  rny  mamma  would  go 
to  walk  with  me  sometimes,  instead  of  Betty. 
Wish  she  would  let  me  lay  rny  cheek  to  hers,  if 
I  would  not  tumble  lier  curls  or  her  collar.  Wish 
she  would  not  promise  me  sometliing  "very  nice," 
and  then  forget  all  about  it.  Wish  she  would 
answer  my  questions,  and  not  always  say,  "Don't 
bore  me,  Freddy."  Wish  when  we  go  out  in  the 
country,  she  wouldn't  make  me  wear  my  gloves, 
lest  I  should  "tan  my  hands."  Wish  she  would 
not  tell  me  that  all  the  pretty  flowers  will  "poison 
me;"  wish  I  could  tumble  on  the  hay,  and  go 
into  the  barn  and  see  how  Dobbin  eats  his  sup- 
per. Wish  I  was  one  of  those  little  frisky  pigs. 
Wish  I  could  make  pretty  dirt  pies.  Wish  there 
was  not  a  bit  of  lace,  or  satin,  or  silk  in  the 
world.  Wish  I  knew  what  makes  mamma  look 
so  smiling  at  aunt  Emma's  children — who  come 
here  in  their  papa's  carriage — and  so  very  cross 
at  my  poor  little  cousins,  whose  mother  works 
so  hard  and  cries  so  much.  Wish  I  knew  what 
makes  the  clouds  stay  up  in  the  sky,  and  where 
the  stars  go  in  the  day-time.  Wish  I  could  go 
over  on  that  high  hill,  where  the  bright  sun  is 
going  down,  and  just  touch  it  with  my  finger. 
Wish  I  didn't  keep  thinking  of  things  that  puzzle 
me,  when  nobody  will  stop  to  tell  me  the  reason 
for  any  thing.  If  I  ask  Betty,  she  says,  "Don't 
be  a  fool.  Master  Freddy."  I  wonder  if  I  am  a 
fool?  I  wonder  if  Betty  knows  much  herseK? 
I  wonder  why  mamma  don't  love  her  own  little 
boy?  I  wonder  when  I'm  grown  a  man,  if  I  shall 
have  to  look  so  nice  all  the  time,  and  be  so  tired 
of  doing  nothing? — Olive  Branch. 


CHRIST  NOT  A  SUBJECT  FOR  THE  PENCIL. 

The  following  touching  paragraph  evinces  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  character  and  mission  of  Christ, 
aud  furnishes  a  lesson  to  all  artists. 

"I  once  asked  AUston,  why,  among  the  many! 
Christian  subjects  he  selected  for  the  canvas,  he 
had  taken  no  part  of  the  life  of  Christ  for  his 
theme.  'I  have  not  done  so,'  he  replied,  'because 
of  my  conviction  concerning  the  nature,  th«  mis- 
sion, and  character  of  the  Savior:  these  exalt  him 
so  far  beyond  such  an  apprehension  of  him  as 
could  enable  me  to  communicate  any  idea  of  him 
I  may  strive  to  reach,  that  I  should  fail  if  I  at- 
tempt it.  I  could  not  make  him  a  study  of  art.'  " — ' 
Reminiscences  of  Washington  AUston. 


MIDNIGHT.  — GLIMPSES   OF   HE  AVE  N.— A  P  RI  L. 
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MIDNIGHT. 

BT   MRS.    H.    C.    QARDNEB. 

I'm  sitting  in  the  moonlight, 

Beside  the  lattice  low; 
I'm  gazing  out  into  the  night — 

The  moonbeams  softly  glow, 
And  burnish  with  their  luster  bright 

The  silver  lake  below. 

I  feel  the  holj  quiet 

That  reigneth  every-where; 

The  gay  flowers  with  the  night  dews  wet 
Stir  not  their  petals  fair; 

There  seems  a  seal  of  silence  set 
Upon  the  very  air. 

And  I  alone  am  sleepless; 

The  tired  world  seeks  repose; 
All  day  the  sun,  with  light  caress, 

Hath  woo'd  the  opening  rose; 
Now  rests  the  night's  calm  loveliness 

On  glen  and  upland  close. 

I  watch'd  the  sunset  fading 

Along  the  glowing  west; 
The  wild  bird  pass'd  on  airy  wing 

To  seek  its  downy  nest; 
I  heard  the  forest  warblers  sing 

Ere  they  retired  to  rest. 

And  now  the  still,  sweet  beauty 
Of  night  seems  mine  alone; 

For  through  its  hush  there  comes  to  me 
A  gentle  undertone — 

Perchance  of  angel  minstrelsy. 
Perchance  of  lays  mine  own. 

The  night  is  softly  telling 

Of  rude  and  ancient  lore; 
A  dreamy  haze  it  seems  to  fling 

Around  the  days  of  yore. 
And  wild,  rich  descants  doth  it  sin? 

Till  morning  breaks  once  more. 


GLIMPSES  OF  HEAVEN. 


BT  J.    D.    BEZL. 


P'hen  rainbo\\'s  rest  upon  the  brow  of  summer. 

And  the  warm  days  melt  down  to  balmy  dew — 
(/"hen,  like  young  lambs,  the  ripples  sport  and 
gambol 

Upon  the  meadow-breast  of  waters  blue — 
l^'hen  angels,  througli  the  tuneful  birds,  are  talking. 

And  the  bland  breezes  teem  with  freights  of  love, 
<ook  then,  and,  while  the  heavenly  curtain  opens, 

Bright  glimpses  ye  may  catch  of  heaven  above. 

lirrors  of  heaven  are  scattered  all  around  us: 
The  spell  of  lovelit  eyes  and  faces  bright, 

^he  ruby  smiles  that  beam  in  infant  visions — 
All  beauty  blossoms  with  the  heavenly  light. 


The  beautiful  stars  are  but  the  crystal  windows 
Through  which  the  heavenly  witch-light  struggles 
down; 

And  with  the  vestal  roses  and  the  rainbows 
The  pious  fancy  weaves  the  angel's  crown. 

Bathed  in  soft  sunlight,  have  ye  sometimes  wandered 

Down  through  the  leafy  frescoes  of  the  wood, 
And  where  the  sad,  wild  flowers  wept  their  beauty, 

Uttered  the  sweet,  warm  praise  of  gratitude? 
Then  did  ye  feel  that  every  thing  was  beautiful. 

And  the  old  dreams  of  sorrow  sank  away, 
"While  softly  silvering  o'er  the  spirit-shadows 

Ran  the  young  sunbeams  of  celestial  day  ! 

And  have  ye  stood  beside  the  hero- Christian, 

When  life's  warm  tide  was  ebbing  fast  away. 
And  the  pure  soul,  too  brave  for  pain  or  passion. 

Broke  through  its  earth,  and  bursted  into  day  ? 
Ah !  then  your  eyes  have  caught  th'  unearthly  ra- 
diance. 

Beaming  through  th'  embrasures  of  the  skies; 
And  still  the  pulses  of  the  ravished  spirit 

Own  to  a  spell  whose  witchery  never  dies. 
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Thou  heartless  friend  !  with  a  hypocrite's  smile. 
But  yesterday  flatt'ring  and  fawning, 

"Who  could  have  believed  thee  so  tainted  with  guile. 
As  to  scold  with  the  morrow's  dawning! 

But  yesterday  richly  the  playful  sun 
Threw  a  golden  brightness  'round  us; 

And  we  found  the  glad  'waking  of  birds  had  come. 
To  deepen  the  spell  that  bound  us. 

Xot  a  frown  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  sky; 

She  was  robed  in  a  tissue  of  blue; 
And  her  warm,  sweet  breath  told  us  summer  was 
Digh, 

Though  spring-time  was  witchingly  new. 

Already  we  welcomed  the  infant  grass. 

And  looked  for  the  early  flowers. 
And  the  swelling  buds  of  the  velvet  moss. 

The  regalia  of  the  bowers. 

Softly  and  slowly  the  warm  light  of  day 
"Was  borne  on  the  gray  wings  of  twilight  away. 

And  Cynthia's  beams  through  the  locust  boughs 
crept. 
Embracing  the  starlight  till  calmly  we  slept. 

A  dull,  murky  light,  as  we  shiv'ring  awoke, 

Through  our  half-curtained  windows  reluctantly 
broke, 

As  the  deep-moaning  wind  and  the  clattering  rain 
Advised  us  to  turn  to  our  pillow  again. 

Then  we  dreamed  of  the  changes  in  life's  fitful  sea. 
Its  mornings  of  darkness  and  evenings  of  glee. 

And  remembered  that  all,  all,  is  passing  away — 
Tliough  smiling  or  frowning,  life  lasts  but  a  day. 
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*'S|)Cfik  llio  speccli,  I  priiy  yon,  trijiriingly  on  the  toncuc:  l»ut 
If  you  mouth  it,  ai  many  of  our  jilaycri  do,  I  liad  n<>  lief  tlie 
town-crier  upoke  my  linos.  .  .  .  \'xe  ail  Rently;  for  in  (lie 
very  torrent,  ti'mpest,  and — as  I  may  »ay — whirlwind  of  your 
paitsion,  you  must  beget  a  temperance,  that  may  give  it 
«moollineH8." 

•MJmliano  Sfieaks  an  infinite  deal  of  notliing." 

Is  it  not  odd,  that  so  few  people  read  well?  Out 
of  ev(My  ten  persons  who  take  up  a  book,  and  un- 
dertake to  utter  its  contents  for  the  benefit  of  their 
companions,  it  may  be  fairly  calculated,  that  five 
"will  read  ill;  four,  iolerahly;  and  that  one  may  read 
well! 

Yet  bad  reading  involves  some  loss  of  a  correct 
appreciation,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  full  appreciation 
of  an  author's  meaning.  Now  it  must  surely  be  al- 
ways important,  that  men  and  women  should  un- 
derstand what  they  read  to  themselves;  and  it  must 
generally  be  important,  that  what  they  utter  should 
be  understood  when  they  read  to  others.  It  can 
scarcely  be  denied,  that  the  power  of  reading  well 
aloud  is  a  graceful  and  very  desirable  accomplish- 
ment, especially  in  a  woman;  and  to  a  family  circle, 
an  endless  source  of  enjoyment. 

Yet  let  any  one  recall  the  style  of  utterance  of 
nine  out  of  any  ten  of  the  readers  whom  it  may 
have  been  his  lot  to  hear,  Entre  nous,  my  unseen 
friend,  do  you  not  feel  as  if  you  could  readily  set 
each  style  to  music  and  inake  a  tune  of  it?  If  I 
possessed  a  little  musical  science,  I  would  do  so 
myself,  and  give  ray  specimens,  in  this  article,  as 
illustrations.  As  it  is,  I  must  adopt  another  plan, 
and  try  to  explain,  in  a  very  lucid  way  of  my  own, 
certain  frequent  and  characteristic  modes  of  read- 
ing; which  I  shall  term,  respectively,  the  sloping 
style;  the  straight-line  style;  the  zigzag;  the  stac- 
cato, or  dotted;  the  legato;  the  meteoric;  and  the 
gushing.  There  are  other  minor  varieties;  but  these 
are  the  principal. 

The  sloping  style  always  reminds  me  of  a  child's 
first  copy;  a  series  of  down-strokes  of  equal  di- 
mensions; of  unvarying  parallels  similarly  de- 
clined. In  this  style  of  reading,  smoothness  is 
attained;  but  monotony  reigns.  The  sentences  and 
the  strokes  are  all  alike,  and  all  go  the  same  way. 
Every  full-stop  is  a  dying  fall;  question  aTid  an- 
swer, exclamations  and  sighings,  joy  and  sorrow, 
hope  and  fear,  passion  and  apathy,  all  are  expressed 
with  the  same  slow,  gentle,  declivity  of  tone;  all 
have  the  same  unvarying  cadence.  We  are  re- 
minded of  a  ball  rolling  down  an  inclined  plane, 
withdrawn  at  the  bottom  by  invisible  mechanism, 
to  roll  again  from  the  same  top  to  the  same  bottom, 
on,  on,  everlastingly. 

The  effect  of  such  reading  is  twofold.  In  cer- 
tain moods  of  the  hearer's  mind,  with  certain  books 
not  calling  for  defined  accent  and  characteristic  an- 
imation— and  for  a  short  time — it  may  be  sooth- 
ing; like  the  stillness  of  a  summer  evening,  the 
hum  of  bees,  or  the  monotony  of  running  water; 


but  unlike  th<'se  thingM,  it  mtist  soon  weary;  for  it 
lacks  tlie  truth  and  llu;  vitality  whicli  communicate 
so  sweet  a  charm  to  the  lulling  monotony  of  ex- 
ternal nature.  The  niitid  of  an  intelligent  being 
can  only  sleep  for  a  seaHon;  and  resists,  with  a 
sense  of  wrong  and  injury,  any  attenjpt  to  prolong 
a  drowsiness  wliich  wearies  it.  The  ultimate  re- 
sult, therefore,  of  tlie  sloping  style  of  reading,  i« 
irritation. 

The  straight -lint'  style,  which  also  rises  from  the] 
want  of  a  dramatic  conception  of  an  author's  mean- 
ing, and  from  the  absence,  perhaps,  of  inteliectuall 
vivacity  in  the  constitutional  temperament  of  thej 
reader,  has  even  more  of  mere  mannerism  than  be- 
longs to  the  sloping  style. 

Instead  of  having  downward  tendencies,  the  tailil 
of  ihe  straight-line  sentences  all  turn  upward,  likol 
the  toe  of  an  Eastern  slipper.     The  cultivators  oi 
the  straight-line  style,  so  far  as  my  experience  goesJ 
usually  read  in  a  low  pitch  of  voice,  and  finish 
prolonged  utterance  of  words  on  one  note  by  ai 
ascent  of  a  whole  tone.     Each  sentence  is  the  fac- 
simile of  that  which  preceded  it;  always  beginning 
on  the  same  patch,  all  the  words  are  spoken  ii 
equal  measure;  though  sometimes  with  an  utter-l 
ance  which  aims  either  at  accent  or  at  distinctnessj 
by  a  short  jerking  out  of  a  word  not  unlike  th< 
drawing  of  a  cork.     Still,  there  is  scarcely  the 
variety  afforded    by  undulations  of   sound.      As 
nothing,  save  the  unvarying  cadence,  ever  become 
higher  or  lower;   neither  does  any  thing  becom^ 
faster  or  slower;  louder  or  softer. 

The  effect  of  this  reading  is  to  repel  attentionl 
The  listener  grows  unconscious,  and  the  mind  bej 
comes  absorbed  in  its  own  imaginations. 

The  zigzag  style  belongs  to  those  who  have  mor^ 
animation  than  intellect;  who,  conceiving  variet 
to  be  attained  by  change  alone,  wander  througl 
,  the  gamut  without  reference  to  tune  or  time;  wW 
I  mistake  accent  for  expression;  and  wonder,  that 
I  being  so  eagerly  vivacious  in  their  delivery,  thei 
i  should  fail  to  find  good  listeners.    It  is  particularly 

unfortunate  when  readers  of  this  class  affect, 

I  they  often  do,  compositions  of  quiet  humor;  whei 

I  the  matter  rather  requires  permission  to  carry  it 

point  in  its  own  way  to  the  ear  of  the  audience 

than  to  be  developed  and  brought  out  by  the  rapij 

I  perception  and  rendering  of  the  reader;  where 

cries  "let  me  alone;"  and  prays  not  to  be  bustlel 
!  into  prominence.     Of  course,  all  delicate  touclic 

of  wit  or  sentiment  are  by  such  readers  destroy 
rlike  the  morning  dew  on  cobweb  traceries  wj 
:  brushed  off  by  a  donkey  in  search  of  a  thistle 
Coherence,  too,  is  lost.  There  is  not  even  a  unit 
I  of  design,  like  that  traceable  in  the  two  firs 
I  mentioned  styles;  bad  enough,  it  must  be  coi 
i  fessed;  but  still  indicating  a  settled  purpose;  a 
.  intention. 

The  staccato  style  of  reading  is  more  conceii 
!  with  the  utterance  of  the  words,  than  with  tin 
j  arrangement  into  .sentences.     Aiming,  perhaps,  : 
!  ultra  distinctness  for  the  ear,  it  loses  the  coUoqui 
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low  and  bleuding  of  tone  which  should  accompany 
ilearness,  soften  its  hard  lines,  and  carry  sense  to 
he  mind.  Every  syllable  seems  as  if  separately 
ihiseled;  and  the  icords  sound  as  if  the  syllables 
vera  imperfectly  cemented  together.  It  reminds 
»ne  of  a  stone  skimming  the  water  when  thrown 
)y  a  child's  hand,  to  see  how  many  times  it  will 
ouch  the  surface  ere  it  sinks.  The  utterance  hops 
rhere  it  should  walk.  There  is  no  repose;  and, 
herefore,  no  room  for  emphasis;  neither  is  it  possi- 
)le,  that,  except  under  the  condition  of  a  prevail- 
ng  equality  and  smoothness  of  delivery,  any  thing 
ike  fullness  of  eflFect  can  be  given  to  delicate  iu- 
onations  of  sound. 

The  legato  style  is  a  style  of  exaggerated  smooth- 
less.  There  is  repose,  indeed,  but  it  is  devoid  of 
inimation;  there  is  sustained  sound,  but  it  is  all 
iiano;  there  is  an  extended  surface,  but  the  color- 
ng  is  pale  and  shadowless;  there  is  the  neutral 
int,  but  effective  touches  are  wanting;  there  is  no 
impliatic,  spirit-stirring  forte;  no  depth  of  shade 

0  give,  by  contrast,  brilliance  to  the  light.  It  must 
)e  a  stupid  book,  indeed,  to  which  the  legato  style 
if  reading  could  be  truly  adapted. 

Of  meteoric  readers,  specimens  are  not  uncom- 
non.  This  style  blazes  out  in  sudden  sympathy 
vith  a  dazzling  thought;  but  the  flame,  which 
)urns  fiercely  for  a  sentence,  suddenly  flickers  and 
lisappears.  The  isolated  passages  which  kindle  it 
>ring  to  light  a  capacity  for  all  that  is  beautiful 
Lnd  impressive.  Pathos,  energy,  dignity,  passion, 
ill  seem  ready  to  answer  a  sudden  summons;  but 
hoy  "come  like  shadows;  and  so  depart;"  they 
ire  not  dwellers  on  those  lips;  and  they  "leave 
lot  a  wreck  behind,"  to  afford  sure  anticipation  for 
be  future.  No  one  can  reckon  on  a  reader  of  this 
ilass.  It  is  a  mere  accident  when  his  delivery  is 
rue.  Who,  that  has  not  listened  to  such  painful 
lontrasts,  could  believe,  that  one  mind  could  prompt 
he  uttering  of  consecutive  sentences  in  modes  so 
iissimilar?  The  one  so  eloquent;  making  the 
sound  a  very  echo  to  the  sense!     The  other,  by 

1  series  of  wrong  stops,  capricious  accents,  and 
ivandering  intonations,  so  nonsensical! 

The  gushing  style  differs  from  the  meteoric,  inas- 
nuoh  as,  while  the  latter  is  fitful,  the  former  is 
sontinuous.  The  gushing  reader  pours  out  sen- 
ences,  in  unbroken  succession,  with  a  subdued 
mpatience,  and  a  quiet  eagerness,  as  if  afraid  of 
3eing  stopped  before  he  can  find  time  to  finish 
ivhat  he  is  most  auxious  to  communicate.  Rapid 
md  rushing  is  that  Niagara  of  utterance;  yet,  as 
tiumanity  must  have  breathing-times,  the  halts 
vhich  are  necessary  to  the  due  recovery  of  ex- 
jausted  respiration,  divide  tlie  rushing  into  gushes. 

This  sort  of  delivery  is  exciting  to  listeners, 
md  therefore,  after  a  little  while,  it  is  exhausting 
0  t]}e  strained  attention.  It  is  charming  to  watch 
.he  usually  quiet  progress  of  some  peaceful  river, 
:)roken  by  opposing  rocks,  and  made  to  whirl,  and 
'cam,  and  struggle;  but  one  would  soon  become 
iveary  if  all  were  strife;  and  would  long  for  the 


calm  depths,  and  the  glassy  surface,  and  the  gentle 
murmur;  and  desire  to  see  heaven's  light  and  earth's 
shadows  once  more  reflected  from  its  untroubled 
mirror. 

And  how  is  any  one  to  steer  clear  of  all  these 
disagreeable  absurdities?    How  read  well? 

"If  to  do  were  but  as  easy  as  to  know  what  to 
do!"  But,  alas!  It  is  a  good  teacher  that  follows 
his  own  instructions. 

For  me,  too,  there  is  another  difficulty.  Even  if 
it  were  in  my  power — as,  I  grieve  to  say,  it  is  not — 
so  to  read  aloud,  as  to  illustrate,  in  poetry  and 
prose,  every  perfection  of  every  style,  such  ability, 
on  my  part,  would  avail  you,  my  frjend,  but  little. 
To  you,  dear  reader,  I  can  offer  nothing  but  words 
without  sound;  words  which  may,  perhaps,  serve 
to  indicate  an  error,  but  which  may  utterly  fail  to 
describe  a  propriety.  A  poet  has  complained  of 
the  insufficiency  of  words 

"  To  fix  one  spark  of  beauty's  heavenly  ray;" 

and  how  can  I  do  more  than  "feebly  essay"  to  in- 
dicate, as  it  respects  the  art  under  our  considera- 
tion, some  of  the  principal  features,  which,  like 
eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  complexion,  help  to  make 
up  that  aggregate  of  charms,  which,  when  harmo- 
niously combined,  constitute — Beauty? 

True,  the  beauty  of  good  reading,  like  that  of  a 
good  countenance,  must  have  certain  points  that 
can  be  defined;  but  then  it  must  also  have  that 
undefinable  charm,  and  that  indescribable  power, 
which  the  same  poet  hails  as 

"  Tlie  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  the  face; 

The  heart  whose  softness  harmonized  the  whole." 

Let  us  then  regard  intellect  and  feelixg — or  sym- 
pathy— as  the  two  most  important  essentials  in  a 
good  reader. 

The  intellect  must  be  large,  and  pliable;  capable 
of  a  full  and  clear  comprehension  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  of  that  appreciation  of  an  author's 
style  which  renders  easy  the  rapid  perception  of 
the  actual  expressions,  not  only  as  they  meet  the 
bodily  eye,  but  also  with  regard  to  their  natural  and 
necessary  sequence.  The  mind  should,  on  many 
accounts,  have  its  taste  cultivated  to  prefer  the  best, 
and  to  shun  the  poor;  but  a  reader,  as  such,  must 
be  able,  for  the  time,  to  assimilate  even  liis  taste  to 
that  of  his  author,  otherwise  he  will  neither  have 
the  clearness  of  comprehension,  nor  the  feeling,  or 
sympathy,  necessary  to  identify  him  with  his  sub- 
ject. The  good  reader  and  his  book  constitute  a 
species  of  centaur,  and,  like  that  fabled  association 
of  man  and  horse,  must  be  recognized  as  a  unity. 

Coleridge  tells  us,  that  genius  must  have  talent, 
"as  its  complement  and  implement;"  and,  in  like 
manner,  our  reader  must  have  a  toicc,  as  the  imple- 
ment with  which  he  works,  and  by  means  of  which 
he  evinces  his  comprehension  and  due  appreciation 
of,  and  his  sympathy  with,  his  author. 

But  voices  vary.     They  may  be  melodious,  or 
harsh;  sweet  and  flexible,  or  stiff  and  croaking;    ! 
rich  and  full,  or  thin  and  wiry. 
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It  Is  Hald,  that  Rome  one,  tlefiiring  to  test,  in  a 
Boniewhat  iirnvarrantiiMc  rnaiuier,  the  skill  of  I'ag- 
anini— who  was  reputed  to  play  on  an  enchanted 
fijdle chan<''('d  his  instrument  on  some  public  oc- 
casion. Tlu;  great  artist,  on  advancing  to  com- 
mence his  performance,  perceived  the  trick;  called 
to  it  the  attention  of  the  audience;  and  proved  to 
their  fascinated  ears,  that  the  charm  lay  not  in  the 
instrument  on  wliich  lie  played,  but  in  his  manage- 
ment of  it.  I  would  advise  my  readers  to  ponder 
this  anecdote. 

When  a  voice  is  so  regulated  that  the  singer  can 
take  any  note,  within  its  natural  compass,  with 
readiness,  ease,  and  softness;  hold  it  without  wa- 
vering, firmly  and  boldly;  swelling  it  by  a  gentle 
crescendo,  till  the  utmost  force  of  melodious  utter- 
ance is  attained;  and  then,  as  gently,  and  still 
without  wavering,  gradually  diminish  the  body  of 
sound  to  the  original  degree  of  softness,  and  drop 
the  note,  after  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  seconds, 
■without  effort,  without  exhaustion,  without  puffing 
out  the  remaining  breath  or  sighing  for  more,  with- 
out varying  the  pitch,  or  deviating  into  harshness 
or  poverty  in  the  quality  of  the  tone;  then  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact,  that  though  the  voice  may  be  only 
moderately  sweet,  and  by  no  means  rich,  and  may 
have  but  small  power;  it  is  not  the  voice's  fault,  if 
its  owner  can  not  read  well.  Half  the  faults  of 
half  the  amateur  vocalists  whose  singing  one  hears 
■with  pain  and  sorrow,  arise,  I  verily  believe,  from 
a  want  of  due  attention  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
"taking  breath."  Any  country  choir,  and  some 
city  choirs,  will  afford  amusing  specimens  of  the 
art  of  taking  breath  in  wrong  places,  and  of  at- 
tempting to  sing  without  taking  breath  at  all;  a 
thing  as  impossible  as  that  a  locomotive  engine 
should  travel  without  the  necessary  amount  of 
■wood  and  coal. 

All  this  has  more  to  do  wath  good  reading  than 
may  at  first  sight  appear. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  by  no  means 
intend  to  assert  the  glaring  absurdity,  that  good 
readers  are  always  good  singers,  or  that  good  sing- 
ers invariably  read  well.  I  admit,  that  there  ex- 
ists, at  present,  little  or  no  practical  connection  be- 
tween the  two  arts;  but  I  believe  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  close  one.  I  believe  that  many  a  fair  vocal- 
ist fails  to  touch  the  heart  by  her  performance, 
simply  because  she  can  not  read  her  song  sensibly, 
and,  therefore,  can  not  sing  it  feelingly;  and  I  also 
believe  that  many  a  reader  fails  to  be  attractive  and 
impressive,  because  his  ear  is  not  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  power  exercised  over  the  mind  by 
varied  musical  intonation. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  people  seem  to  read 
■well,  and  others  to  sing  well,  by  intuition;  from 
some  native  talent,  or  some  inherent  taste,  for  which 
no  one  can  account.  With  such  persons  as  these 
I  have  at  present  nothing  to  do.  My  remarks  are 
addressed  only  to  those,  who,  not  being  born  read- 
ers, may  yet  wish  to  achieve  reading,  or  who  may 
be  willing,  in  all  humility,  to  have  reading  thrust 


upon  them.  It  is  to  these,  and  not  to  ready-made 
r(;aderH,  that  I  off<,r  my  lucubrations. 

I  will  suppose,  then,  that  some  young  aspirant 
to  the  art  of  reading  aloud  well,  has  not  refused 
to  secure  the  controlling  and  mellowing  of  her 
voice  by  assiduous  practice  of  the  Scale.  Some 
twenty  minutes'  daily  labor,  my  young  friend,  till 
the  desired  object  be  attained,  and  afterward  an 
occasional  practice,  will  suffice;  and  as  every  good 
workman  njust  see  to  the  sharpening  of  his  tools, 
you  will  not  grudge  this  necessary  labor. 

Now,  then,  you  are  well  appointed  to  your  task. 
How  will  you  perform  it? 

All  reading  should  be  dramatic;  that  is,  ani- 
mated and  lifelike;  but  not,  therefore,  staye-like. 
There  need  be  no  shrieking  for  heroines;  all  the 
"roaring"  should  be  done  "gently;"  and  the  whis- 
pers need  not  be  very  hollow  and  frightful.  The 
acted  drama  has  been  said,  by  no  mean  authority, 
to  be  "life  on  stilts."  Reading  must  be  life,  with- 
out the  stilts;  any  approach  to  stilts  is  here  de- 
cidedly objectionable. 

The  essential  qualifications  for  good  reading 
have  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon.     They  are — 

1.  Intellectual  comprehension; 

2.  Sympathetic  appeeciation,  with  the  resulting 
identification;  and — 

3.  A  VOICE,  trained  like  a  well-broken  horse,  to 

ANSWER  the  rein. 

Having  these,  a  reader  has  only  to  throw  his 
mind,  as  it  were,  into  that  of  his  author,  and  to 
imagine  his  words  to  be  his  own.  Thus  he  becomes 
dramatic;  and  then,  as  a  natural  consequence,  he 
gives  appropriate  utterance,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
the  smooth  flo^w  of  narrative,  to  the  passionate 
burst  of  eloquence,  the  thrill  of  emotion,  the  gentle 
tenderness,  the  dignity,  the  scorn,  the  sorrow,  the, 
penitence,  the  outburst  of  fury,  the  love,  the  hate, 
the  sadness,  the  joy;  to  all  the  varieties  of  feeling 
of  which  the  versatility  of  the  human  character  is 
capable,  or  which  can  be  exhibited  in  books. 

In  reading  prose,  there  is,  on  the  -whole,  less 
temptation  to  mannerism  than  in  reading  poetry. 
The  metrical  fetters  are,  by  many  persons,  mad 
sadly  to  clang  and  ring  in  one's  ears.  Such  read 
ers  substitute  time  for  melody;  a  metronome  for  a 
piano-forte.  In  mere  rhyme,  though  he  will  never 
slur  it  over,  a  good  reader  knows  that  he  can  not  find 
the  true  key  to  correct  intonation.  Rhyme,  be  it 
ever  so  perfect,  might  belong  to  good  old  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins;  but  if  you  would  be  lapped  in  the 
elysium  of  "thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  thai 
burn;"  if,  in  short,  you  would  have  poetry,  you 

must  go  to think  of  your  own  favorite  poet 

dear  reader.  Who  is  it?  What  name  does  sponl 
taneous  memory  first  suggest?  Shakspeare?  o 
Milton?  or,  Scott?  or  Montgomery?  or  Barrett 
Quaint  George  Herbert?  or  metaphysical  Cole 
ridge?  Cloudy  Longfellow?  or  proverbial  Tup 
per?  Whichever  it  be,  that  poet's  works  yoi 
ought,  par  excellence,  to  read  well;  for  if  we  cai 
not  give  fitting  utterance  to  that  which  -we  lov 
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3W  can  we  hope  to  render  with  propriety  that  with 
hich  we  have  little  or  no  sympathy? 
To  read  an  author  badly,  is  to  do  him  a  manifest 
[justice.  We  act  unfairly  by  him,  when,  by  wrong 
;ceut,  incorrect  emphasis,  or  mistaken  intonation, 
e  give  to  his  words  a  sense  foreign  to  his  inten- 
on.  Truth  is  essential  to  good  reading.  There 
•e  indeed  cases  which  allow  wide  scope  for  differ- 
ice  of  opinion;  but  these  very  cases  mark  how 
ngularly  important  it  is,  that  a  reader  should  be 
,  all  times  at  once  judicious  and  honest.  To  illus- 
ate  my  meaning  here,  I  must  quote  from  memory. 
Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  graceful  "  Characteristics  of 
""omen,"  remarks  on  the  various  readings  which 
ay  be  given  of  a  noted  passage  in  Macbeth. 

Macbeth.  "  If  we  should  fail — 
Lady  M.  '' .       .      .      We  fail! 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 

And  we'll  not  fail." 

Three  modifications  of  meaning  may  be  given  to 
lese  few  words  by  accent  and  intonation;  and 
iree  diflferent  ideas  conveyed  to  their  hearers. 

1.  Macbeth,  hesitating  and  timid,  hints  at  failure. 

"  //  we  should  fail." 

Lady  Macbeth,  bold  and  fearless,  replies,  "We 
il."  That  is,  suppose  they  do  fail;  what  then? 
is  of  no  consequence;  they  fail;  and  there  is  an 
id  of  the  business.  "If  we  fail,  we  fail;  and  no 
eat  matter  if  we  do;  but  fear  nothing,  and  we'll 
)t  fail." 

2.  Macbeth's  question  is  asked  with  a  more  in- 
nse  terror.  The  chance  of  failure  creates  awe. 
e  has  not  merely  doubt,  he  has  dread. 

"If  we  should  fail  " 

e  seems  to  view,  in  the  dim  and  clouded  future, 
itlines  of  terrible  results;  results  such  as  he  would 
)t  willingly  encounter.  Lady  Macbeth  sees  none; 
ars  none;  nay,  she  can  not  believe  the  possibility 
failure  to  be  a  point  for  consideration.  What 
lould  lead  to  failure  if  their  nerves  failed  not? 
heir  plans  were  well-arranged;  no  human  eye 
ould  track  them;  it  was  only  a  vain  fancy,  and 
child-like  spirit,  which  could  whisper  fear  and 
istrust.  "We  fail!"  she  replies,  with  wondering 
)ubt,  whether  she  heard  aright,  "But  we'll  not 
11." 

3.  Macbeth.  "  If  «?c  should  fail— 
Lady  M.  ".       .      .      IFcfail! 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 
And  we'll  not  fail." 

The  subsequent  words,  "What  can  not  you  and  I 
jrform?"  furnish  the  key  to  this  third  reading; 
hich  supposes  Lady  Macbeth  to  burst  forth  with 
le  expression  of  her  unconquerable  faith  in  her- 
ilf,  and  to  exhibit  the  confidence  of  an  indomita- 
le  will,  "  We'll  not  fail!"  Is  she  to  be  supposed, 
id  by  her  husband  too,  to  be  weak  enough  to 
ivent  some  idle  scheme  which  a  breath  might 
7erturn;  and  that,  too,  when  a  kingdom  was  at 
ake?  Some  there  might  be,  fools  enough  to  cast 
1  upon  the  hazard  of  a  doubtful  die;  but  "we" 
•  be  suspected  of  such  simplicity.  "We'll  not 
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fail !"  What  my  head  has  planned,  your  hands  can 
execute.  Each  is  equal  to  the  work;  then  how 
should  the  work  fail?  "  What  can  not  you  and  I 
perform  ?" 

Of  course,  a  reader's  general  estimate  of  the 
characters  of  Macbeth  and  his  terrible  wife  would 
lead  him  to  throw  the  emphasis  on  the  words 
which  gave  the  modification  best  expressing  that 
estimate;  and  he  would  have  at  least  three  marked 
diversities  to  select  from;  the  merely  reckless;  the 
closely  calculating;  the  self  dependent. 

Coleridge  mentions  the  different  effects  produced 
by  two  modes  of  reading  that  sublime  revelation 
in  Genesis  of  the  creation  of  light.  It  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  describe  than  the  passage  from  Shakspeare, 
because  we  have  here  not  so  much  a  difference  of 
meaning,  as  a  hightening  of  effect;  a  more  dramatic 
result. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  in  each  in- 
stance given,  that  accent  may  be  described;  but 
not  intonation.  A  reader  might  give  the  same 
accent  to  the  same  passage  fifty  times  successively; 
but  he  would  be  as  little  likely  to  echo  his  own 
intonation  in  repeating  it,  as  to  step  in  precisely 
the  same  places  when  recrossing  a  room. 

"And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light, 
And  there  was  light." 

As  this  passage  is  usually  read  in — and  out  of — 
our  churches,  the  announcement  of  the  command 
is  usually  given  in  a  tone  of  solemn  equality.  No 
particular  accent  is  laid.  In  the  statement  of  the 
fact,  a  stress  is  laid  on  "was." 

"  And  there  was  light." 

Coleridge  suggests,  as  a  far  more  impressive  de- 
livery of  the  passage,  that  it  should  be  accented 
thus: 

"And  God  said — Let  there  be  light! 
And  there  was  light!" 

Here  the  accent  being  reserved  for  the  real  subject 
of  the  revelation,  the  sudden  flood  of  brightness 
seems  to  burst  simultaneously  over  the  world  at 
the  command  of  the  Creator.  He  spoke;  and  it 
was  done.  We  pass,  as  it  were,  at  once  out  of  thick 
darkness  into  the  new-created  lic^ht.  There  is  an 
added  conviction  of  power — "might,  majesty,  and 
love" — conveyed  by  giving  this  fullness  of  sub- 
limity to  the  inspired  words. 

There  should  be  no  accent,  according  to  this  idea 
of  the  passage,  on  the  words,  "And  there  was." 
Mere  forerunners,  these  words  must  not  attract, 
much  less  exhaust,  the  attention  which  is  to  be 
arrested  and  captivated  by  a  sense  of  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  light  dispelled  primeval  darkness, 
and  brightened  the  new  world  at  the  summons  of 
its  Creator. 

I  have  heard  the  ordinaiy  delivery  of  this  pas- 
sage cleverly  contended  for.  In  reply,  I  can  only 
plead,  that  Coleridge's  suggestion  first  opened  to 
my  mind  the  magnificence  of  the  sublime  brevity, 
yet  comprehensive  fullness,  of  these  few  words  of 
inspiration. 

If  only  for  the  sake  of  communicating  to  others 
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a  moro  Ihorong]!  conipnlioriHion,  and  a  hii^her  en- 
joyment, it  would  Hiirc'ly  be  worth  a  Christian's 
while  to  learn  to  read  w<;ll.  I  confess,  that  Scrip- 
tural reading  is  to  me,  for  the  most  part,  a  very 
painful  affair.  In  the  Bible  the  Lord  speaks  from 
heaven;  devils  whisper  from  their  dread  abode;  man 
cries  for  help;  angels  sing  of  deliverance;  and  shall 
the  sense  of  tlu;  words  spoken  be  clouded  by  dull 
monotony,  by  listless  indifference,  or  by  apathetic 
droning?  Forbid  it,  reason!  Forbid  it,  religion! 
Let  us  summon  truth,  simplicity,  and  animation,  to 
evince  our  deep  and  practical  interest  in  these  sol- 
emn utterances.  However  we  may  distort  the  ef- 
forts of  human  authorship,  let  our  reverence  for 
God's  word  forbid  us  to  trifle,  in  the  least  sense, 
with  its  meaning. 

It  is  a  good  study  for  young  people  to  analyze 
the  structure  of  style  in  different  writers;  and 
though,  at  this  moment,  I  call  attention  to  this 
study,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  for  the 
compositions  of  different  authors  better  reading, 
this  is  by  no  means  the  only,  or  even  the  most  im- 
portant advantage  to  be  derived  from  it. 

Every  writer  has  a  rhythm  of  his  own;  that  which 
more  directly  constitutes  his  strjle,  than  any  mere 
current  of  thought  or  choice  of  words.  To  read 
two  differing  styles  in  one  tone;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  give  to  two  different  styles  of  rhythm  only  one 
style  of  delivery,  is  manifestly  absurd.  Think  of 
giving  but  one  cadence  to  the  pompous  tread  of 
Johnson,  and  to  the  careless,  easy  gait  of  Addison; 
to  the  majestic  roll  of  Bacon's  sonorous  grandeur, 
and  to  the  jesting  alternation  of  quaint  humor  and 
touching  sentiment  in  the  essays  of  Elia;  to  the 
calm  and  musical  monotony  of  Pope,  and  to  the 
wild  eloquence  of  Ossian;  to  the  gossip  of  Portia 
with  Nerissa,  and  to  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet,  or  to 
the  solemn  dirge  of  Young.  We  feel  at  once  the 
folly  of  the  idea;  but  do  we  always  escape  its 
realization? 

Those  who  read  well  in  one  style  are  sometimes 
contented  with  that  style  alone,  and  apply  it,  as  a 
mask,  for  every  author.  One  of  the  best  readers 
I  ever  knew,  for  epigrammatic  and  pointed  compo- 
sitions, was  also,  comparatively,  to  my  ear,  a  very 
indifferent  reader  of  mere  narrative.  To  her  ad- 
mirable delivery  I  owe  my  first  acquaintance  with 
Cowper.  She  read  tome  his  "  Conversation."  It 
was  a  treat;  and  I  shall  not  readily  forget  it.  Its 
memory  is  still  fresh  on  my  list  of  pleasures.  But 
I  never  could  so  heartily  enjoy  her  narrative  read- 
ing. It  wanted  ease,  flow,  carelessness,  so  to  speak. 
There  was  an  air  of  labor  about  it. 

It  is  time  to  bring  these  wandering  observations 

to  a  close.    Even  if  I  have  been  tedious  to  little 

purpose,  my  paper  will  not  be  wholly  futile,  if  it 

help   to  highten  or  refine  the  enjoyment  of  one 

i    family  circle,  or  lead  one  young  reader  to  search 

I    with  more  watchful  intelligence  into  the  mind  of 

i    an  author,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  juster  apprecia- 

I    tion  of  his  characteristic  beauties. — Englishwoman' s 

,    Magazine. 
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CmvALur,  as  it  existed  in  the  Middle  Age«,  has 
long  been  unknown.  We  no  longer  behold  embat- 
tled troops  of  knights,  with  swords  dangling  at 
their  sides,  eager  for  the  bhxjdy  combat.  The  pa- 
geantry of  the  tournament,  the  joust,  and  the 
round-table  have  passed  away,  never  to  be  re- 
newed. The  lover  of  the  present  day  is  not  anx- 
ious to  break  a  lance  with  an  equal  in  honor  of  his 
lady.  Noblemen  of  the  nineteenth  century  do  not 
educate  their  sons  for  the  knighthood;  and  war  is 
not  now  as  popular  an  occupation  as  it  was  of 
yore — it  has  lost  its  romantic  aspect. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry is  not  extinct.  It  has  only  assumed  a  new 
form.  As  a  caterpillar  passes  through  the  chrysal- 
lis  to  the  butterfly,  so  chivalry  has  only  laid  dor- 
mant awhile,  to  reappear  in  another  and  more 
attractive  shape.  It  has  left  the  tented  field,  and 
has  taken  up  its  abode  with  the  lords  of  the  tongue 
and  the  quill.  It  no  longer  delights  in  murderous 
contests,  like  those  of  Acre,  Agincourt,  and  St. 
Elmo;  but  seeks  to  display  itself  in  the  vehement 
yet  bloodless  combats  of  the  intellectual  arena. 
Divested  of  its  old  armor,  it  now  wears  "freedom 
of  speech"  for  a  helmet,  and  "the  freedom  of  the 
press"  for  a  shield;  while  it  uses  genuine  logic  for 
a  sword,  and  manly  wit  for  a  lance.  And  judging 
from  the  clangor  of  arms,  and  the  deafening  cry 
of  the  champions  shouting  for  the  battle,  it  is  not 
hard  to  believe  that  the  "war  of  words"  is  carried 
on  quite  as  zealously  as  the  crusades  themselves. 

A  new  question,  whether  it  be  social,  political, 
or  religious,  is  no  sooner  brought  up  than  it  must 
run  the  gauntlet,  from  one  end  of  the  nation  to  the 
other.  Statesmen,  divines,  lawyers,  doctors,  me- 
chanics, and  farmers,  all  pouBce  upon  it  at  once — 
some  arranging  themselves  on  one  side,  and  some 
on  the  other.  Thus  whatever  of  either  good  or 
bad  it  possesses  is  soon  brought  out  in  the  strong- 
est light.  And  who  is  not  able  to  predict  the 
result?  The  right  must  triumph  over  the  wrong. 
When  truth  and  error,  equally  armed,  meet  upon 
an  open  field,  the  weak  and  cowardly  cohorts  of 
the  latter  must  ultimately  fly  before  the  stauch 
warriors  of  the  former,  as  the  shades  of  night  fly 
before  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  A  generous 
rivalry  between  the  different  parties  of  the  day 
can  only  result  in  the  good  of  society.  As  a  tem- 
pest serves  to  purify  and  keep  from  stagnation  the 
waters  of  a  lake,  so  these  intellectual  battlings,  if 
carried  on  in  a  truly  chivalrous  spirit,  tend  to  ele- 
vate and  correct  public  sentiment.  Though  much 
time  and  talent  are  often  thus  spent  to  little  pur- 
pose, still  they  are  scarcely  ever  entirely  lost 
Almost  every  collision  of  giant  minds,  arrayed  or 
the  opposite  sides  of  a  question,  elicits  a  frr-l 
spark  of  truth,  and  adds  another  gem  to  the  glii 
tering  crown  of  knowledge. 
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Then  let  no  American  pine  because  our  land  is 
onstantly  agitated  by  the  spirit  of  discussion. 
>ue,  there  are  some  who  disgrace  themselves  by 
beir  base,  unmanly  bickerings,  and  others  who 
ave  suflfered  their  zeal  to  grow  up  into  blind  fa- 
aticism.  This  is  to  be  regretted.  But  who  would 
top  the  mouths  of  our  public  lecturers  because  a 
jw  of  them  support  visionary  schemes  of  reform  ? 
ro  one  who  wishes  to  see  the  masses  elevated  to 
be  highest  standard  of  morality.  Who  would  de- 
troy  the  freedom  of  the  press  because  there  is  now 
nd  then  an  editor  that  disgraces  his  calling?  No 
ne  who  would  not  deprive  Liberty  of  her  pal- 
idium.  Who  would  lay  an  interdict  upon  the 
ens  of  our  statesmen  because  some  of  them  write 
editious  things?  No  one  who  desires  the  per- 
etuity  of  our  free  institutions.  Who  would  lock 
tie  doors  of  our  churches  because  the  most  abom- 
lable  theology  is  sometimes  preached  from  their 
ulpits?  No  one  who  values  the  boon  for  which 
lie  Pilgrim  Fathers  crossed  the  briny  deep — "free- 
cm  to  worship  God." 


THE  GRAVES  OF  MY  HOUSEHOLD. 


BT    LINDA. 


A  FATHER  planted  a  rose  by  the  grave  of  his  little 
ne — his  first-born.  He  remembered  her  love  for 
owers;  he  felt  a  mournful  solace  in  surrounding 
er  little  grave  with  fit  emblems  of  herself.  Ere 
;  had  time  to  bloom  another — the  last  fond  idol  of 
ur  hearts — was  laid  beside  her  sister.  In  three 
bort  weeks  the  father,  too,  found  his  last  quiet 
3sting-place,  ere  the  rose,  which  affection  had  led 
im  to  place  beside  his  darling  ones,  had  shed  its 
rst  blossoms  of  summer.    He  died 

"In  summer's  brightest  hour, 
When  roses  bloom,  and  prettiest  seem." 

A  broken-hearted  wife  and  mother  daily  visited 
he  graves  of  her  loved  ones.  She  felt  she  had  noth- 
ng  left  her  of  all  the  cherished  objects  of  affection, 
nd  she  had  not,  no,  not  one,  left  to  love!  She 
snatched  with  unremitting  solicitude  the  rose,  and 
Iraost  loved  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  life. 
Lt  length  a  bud  appeared.  Almost  hourly  did  she 
?^atch  its  growth.  One  morning  it  was  just  ready 
0  burst — its  petals  began  to  unfold.  Her  sensitive 
leart  was  glad — the  rose  was  white.  A  few  hours 
.nd  she  again  approached  the  sacred  spot — the 
ose  was  gone !  Yes,  truly,  kind  reader,  this  is  no 
ancy  sketch.  She  sank  to  the  earth,  and  in  the 
>itterness  of  her  soul  exclaimed,  "0,  what  have  I 
lone  that  I  can  not  even  love  a  flower,  but  it  must  be 
udely  snatched  from  me  I"  She  knew  it  was  never 
listurbed  by  man.  For  a  time  her  feelings  would 
idmit  of  no  search  respecting  its  fate.  At  length 
v'ith  an  energy  which  despair  alone  could  give, 
he  arose,  and  proceeded  to  the  spot.  The  leaves 
rere  literally  strewed  over  the  graves  of  her  own 


sweet  ones !  On  gathering  up  some,  the  mystery, 
in  part,  was  solved.  Distinctly  visible  on  every 
leaf  was  the  impression  made  by  a  bird's  bill! 

For  a  time  that  mother  almost  forgot  her  sorrows. 
She  fancied  that  even  the  birds  and  the  flowers 
were  her  friends,  and  sympathized  with  her,  vieing 
with  each  other  in  paying  a  tribute  of  love  to  the 
departed.  She  remembered  how  her  little  one  of 
six  years  had  ever  loved  the  birds  and  the  flowers; 
how  she  had  begged  of  her  favorite  playmate  to 
take  care  of  them  for  her;  and  how  one  bright 
morn,  when  death  was  hastening  its  work,  she 
asked  for  the  curtain  to  be  raised  that  she  might 
look  out  and  see  the  birds.  She  thought,  too,  of 
the  lisping  wee  prattler  of  scarce  three  summers, 
the  music  of  whose  voice  had  gained  for  her  the 
name  of  "our  bird,"  and  how  she  had  left,  as  a 
precious  relic,  a  leaf,  which,  with  her  own  tiny 
fingers,  she  put  to  her  lips  and  kissed — her  last 
kiss  of  earth !  Still  another  treasured  recollection 
came  rushing  into  her  heart.  'Twas  a  painfully 
pleasing  remembrance  of  how  sweetly  the  birds 
had  sung  when  morning's  earliest  dawn  found  her 
watching  beside  the  sick  bed  of  him,  her  only 
remaining  hope  of  earth.  0,  was  it  not  something 
to  think  of,  that  when  he  died  so  marked  was  their 
silence  for  weeks  that  those  whose  imaginations 
were  not  disordered  failed  not  to  note  the  change! 

Time  will  never  efface  the  impression  made  in 
that  hour  of  solemn  mystery !  Slowly  the  lone 
one  left  the  spot  where  she  would  fain  have  laid 
herself  beside  her  loved  ones,  and  claimed  a  share 
of  kindred  love  from  the  birds  and  flowers.  0, 
why  is  it  that 

"The  bright  and  the  lovely  are  fading  away, 
And  the  beautiful  here  soonest  go  to  decay?" 

Fate  has  since  removed  the  mother  far  from 
the  graves  of  her  household.  Every  month  has 
the  white  rose  shed  its  blossoms  on  their  quiet 
graves.  While  none  but  strangers  now  "watch 
over  them,"  the  sweet  warbling  of  the  birds  ever 
remind  her  that  her  treasures  were  removed  by  Him 
who  hath  said,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
and  that  he  can  make  use  of  the  birds  and  the 
flowers  to  carry  tokens  of  love  and  care  home  to 
the  hearts  of  those  who  will  trufet  in  him. 


THE  LIPE  TO  COME. 

I  HAVE  seen  the  flower  withering  on  the  stalk, 
and  its  bright  leaves  spread  upon  the  ground.  I 
looked  again;  it  sprang  forth  afresh,  its  stem  was 
crowded  with  new  buds,  and  its  fragrance  filled 
the  air.  And  thus  shall  it  be  with  thee,  0  man, 
and  shall  thy  life  be  renewed.  Beauty  shall  spring 
up  out  of  thy  "ashes,  and  life  out  of  the  dust.  A 
little  while  shalt  thou  lie  in  the  ground  as  the  seed 
lies  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth;  but  thou  shalt  be 
raised  again,  and  thou  shalt  never  die  any  more. 
This  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,  and  death  be 
swallowed  up  in  victory. 
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A  VILLAGE  SKETCH. 
BT   W.   T    oooaiaBALL. 

Some  years  ago  T  was  a  resident  of  a  quiet  village, 
in  which  half  a  dozen  boys,  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  stood  heirs  to  the  first  position  in  the 
genteel  society  of  the  town.  The  leader  among 
the  lads  was  a  deacon's  son;  his  most  intimate 
friend  was  the  minister's  eldest  boy;  another  was 
the  "hopeful"  of  the  most  popular  among  the 
village  physicians;  the  fourth  was  the  "prop"  of 
the  household  of  a  pious  widow;  the  fifth  was  the 
pride  of  the  wealthiest  merchant  of  the  town;  and 
the  sixth  was  a  country  lad  of  rare  promise,  who 
boarded  with  the  schoolmaster. 

Never  was  an  orchard  robbed,  a  melon-patch  dis- 
turbed, a  sign  changed,  or  a  bee-hive  rifled  of  its 
sweets,  that  some  one  of  these  boys  could  not  give 
full  particulars  of  all  the  hair-breadth  escapes  at- 
tending the  exploit.  It  was  these  boys  who  devised 
the  stretching  of  strings  across  the  sidewalks,  on 
dark  nights,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  to  the 
ground  all  careless  pedestrians;  they  were  the  fel- 
lows who  fastened  a  piece  of  twine  to  the  bell- 
handle  at  the  door  of  the  village  hotel,  tied  ears  of 
corn  to  this  twine,  in  the  dusk  of  evening  drove  up 
the  pigs,  and  caused  the  lazy  ostler,  amid  mutter- 
ings  both  loud  and  deep,  to  run  after  "  false  alarms." 

"Was  anybody's  door-step  removed  of  a  dark  night 
to  some  out-of-the-way  alley,  one  of  these  boys 
could  always  tell  who  played  the  prank.  Was 
there  a  political  gathering,  a  Fourth  of  Jul}"  cele- 
bration, or  a  boat-launch,  these  boys  were  foremost 
in  the  ranks  of  young  "patriots,"  who  entertain 
the  idea  that  he  who  can  make  way  with  the  great- 
est number  of  glasses  of  wine  or  porter  is  the  "  best 
man." 

Temperance  societies  were  in  vogue  in  those 
days.  Nobody  drank  spirits,  but  every  body  had 
the  privilege  of  taking  as  much  wine,  beer,  or 
cider  as  seemed  to  him  or  her  advisable,  and  the 
temperance  pledge  was  never  broken.  It  was  fash- 
ionable for  old  folks  to  sip  wine,  for  young  folks 
to  drmk  malt  beer.  The  boys  knew  that  when 
their  fathers  met  to  talk  over  Church  affairs  the 
elderly  gentlemen  also  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
deacon's  or  minister's  port  wine;  and  they  were 
unwilling  to  see  any  reason  why,  when  they  met 
to  lay  their  plans  for  the  prosecution  of  sport,  they 
might  not  just  as  well  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
village  brewer's  beer.  Amazing  fond  grew  their 
fathers  of  rare  old  port,  and  amazing  fond  grew 
they  of  nut-brown  ale  and  foaming  beer.  Some- 
times, when  they  had  plenty  of  beer,  they  did  not 
have  enough  examples  of  good  moral  conduct,  such 
as  their  fathers  recommended;  but  fashionable  they 
must  be;  and  when  they  heard  bold  men  roll  out 
ominous  oaths,  they  felt  that  there  was  some  "  pomp 
and  circumstance"  in  such  boldness,  and  it  soon  be- 


came easy  for  tliern  to  mouth  the  "check-di^^tending 
oath"  witli  as  little  ceremony  an  the  bravest  of 
their  grown-up  companions.  Of  course,  their  par- 
erits  knew  naught  of  thi.-i  "progres.s."  Oilier  boys 
less  bold  witnessed  their  "rise  in  the  world,"  and 
envied  their  independence,  and  were  often  inclined 
to  take  such  measures  as  miglit  have  put  a  check 
upon  their  sinful  growth;  but  were  they  not  leaders 
in  all  the  village  sports  and  pastimes,  and  who 
dare  say  they  dare  not  swear?  They  W(»re  tlie  finest 
clothes  of  any  boys  in  the  town;  they  attended 
Sabbath  school,  and  were  seldom  missed  at  church, 
if  they  did  often  miss  the  f-ermon  on  account  of 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  their  dreams;  and  if 
once  in  a  while  it  did  happen  that  one  of  them 
was  80  careless  as  to  get  njore  beer  in  the  region 
covered  V^y  his  waistcoat  than  was  compatible  with 
the  quiet  of  his  head,  did  he  not  have  a  patent  of 
respect aVjility  in  the  position  of  his  parents;  and 
what  cared  he  for  any  "slant"  an  envious  "ple- 
beian" might  hurl  at  him? 

These  boys  were  sent  to  bed  without  their  sup- 
pers if  they  neglected  family  prayers;  were  severely 
whipped  if  they  played  truant  from  school;  were 
obliged  to  commit  the  Shorter  Catechism  to  mem- 
ory; and  were  under  the  "disagreeable  necessity" 
of  attending  not  only  Sabbath-day  sermons,  but 
various  weekly  prayer  meetings;  and  here  their 
moral  and  religious  instruction  ended.  They  "  went 
it"  each  on  his  own  hook  after  this.  What  was 
the  result?  I  will  take  one  case  to  illustrate  the 
whole,  showing,  as  I  proceed,  what  exceptions 
there  were  to  this  case. 

Nelson  Cliff  was  the  jolliest  and  bravest,  the 
wittiest  and  most  generous  boy  of  the  "crowd." 
He  was  the  widow's  son.  He  was  as  reckless  as 
he  was  good  humored,  and  was  well  skilled  in  all 
the  accomplishments  necessary  to  constitute  him  a 
leading  member  of  the  "first  society."  It  w;is 
determined  that  he  should  have  an  education.  H^i 
attended  school  faithfully,  and  made  such  progress 
in  his  lessons  as  won  the  heart  of  his  teacher.  His 
mother  destined  him  for  the  ministry;  and  she  was 
what  she  considered  as  watchful  of  his  principles 
as  a  mother  could  be.  It  was  the  rule  of  her  house 
that  Nelson  should  have  but  half  an  hour  for  play 
between  school-hours;  that  he  should  be  at  home 
to  read  the  Bible  for  family  worship  at  seven 
o'clock  each  evening;  that  he  should  retire  to  rest 
at  nine;  and  that  half  of  the  day  on  Saturday  he 
should  read  to  her  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers  ■■ 
in  the  Church.  On  the  Sabbath  he  was  always  his  *  * 
mother's  attendant  at  church.  He  was  free  and 
jovial;  his  mother  was  rigid,  sedate,  and  distant. 
Whenever  his  buoyant  nature  expressed  itself  in 
rippling  gladness  in  her  presence,  he  suffered  se- 
vere reproof.  His  genial  heart  was  "cribbed,  cab- 
ined, and  confined  "  at  home.  He  loved  his  mother, 
but  she  was  no  companion  for  him.  Her  object 
seemed  to  be  to  teach  him  to  wear  on  his  coun- 
tenance the  sober  expression  of  one  who  had  suf- 
fered a  lifetime  of  sorrow.    How  often  did  he  wi^h 
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>r  a  sister  who  would  be  his  playmate,  in  whom 
e  could  confide;  but  he  was  an  only  child,  and 
16  solace  he  sighed  for  at  home  he  was  obliged  to 
?ek  abroad.  Often  when  his  motlier  was  sound 
deep,  at  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  did  his  com- 
anions  arouse  him  by  a  concerted  signal,  and  he 
ould  join  them  and  carouse  till  daybreak.  He 
ad  rather  suffered  the  amputation  of  his  right 
rm  than  had  his  mother  informed  of  these  disobe- 
iences;  and  although  her  neighbors  knew  that 
elson  deceived  lier,  that  she  was  treasuring  hopes 
estined  to  be  blighted,  no  one  informed  her  till 
was  too  late — then  she  saw  for  herself.  Nelson 
as  one  evening  absent.  His  mother  walked  her 
)om  in  fear  that  some  accident  had  befallen  him — 
lat  he  had  fallen  into  bad  company — the  latter 
ispicion  was  well  grounded.  His  habits  of  clan- 
estine  enjoyment  had  grown  so  strong  upon  him, 
lat  he  was  induced  to  go  with  his  companions, 
*ter  school,  to  an  oyster  supper.  He  intended  to 
3  at  home  before  seven  o'clock.  It  was  nine,  and 
B  came  not;  at  ten  he  was  borne  home  brutally 
itoxicatcd.  His  mother  did  not  then  utter  a  word 
•  reproach;  her  heart  was  too  full.  In  that  hour 
id  she  learn  that  for  nearly  two  years  Nelson's 
fe  had  been  one  continued  deceit.  She  reproached 
jr  neighbors  with  their  remissness;  but  they  told 
ir  that  charity  had  forbidden  them  to  speak,  hop- 
\g  that  when  Nelson  grew  older  he  would  reform, 
hen  she  wept,  with  feelings  a  mother  only  can 
aderstand;  her  tears  fell  upon  Nelson's  bloated 
ce,  but  he  knew  it  not  Had  he  been  himself, 
3W  his  heart  would  have  leaped  to  sympathize 
ith  the  feeling  which  brought  tears  to  his  mother's 
'^es  for  his  sake ! 

On  the  morrow  he  was  summoned  to  meet  his 
ern  mother.  He  came  with  shame  written  upon 
is  countenance;  his  head  hung  low;  he  would 
ive  fallen  upon  his  knees  and  begged  his  mother's 
Tgiveness,  promising  to  sin  no  more;  he  waited, 
ith  beating  heart,  for  one  word  of  sympathizing 
icouragement.  Had  the  mother  wept  then,  and 
at  said,  "My  son,"  with  a  sob,  all  had  been  well, 
elson  summoned  courage  to  steal  one  glance  at 
is  mother's  face.  Its  expression  was  stern,  for- 
idding,  and  reproachful.  He  was  told  how  he 
ad  disgraced  himself  and  his  home;  how  he  had 
Dused  his  mother's  confidence,  blasted  her  hopes, 
id  insulted  his  father's  memory;  but  he  received 
0  word  of  kind  counsel;  he  alone  was  responsible; 
B  alone  was  guilty.  He  went  from  his  mother's 
resence  unchanged;  he  resolved  to  grieve  her  no 
lore,  but  his  resolution  was  weak.  There  was  a 
ulf  between  them.  One  kind  thought  gently 
5oken  would  have  bridged  that  gulf;  but  that 
lought,  nursed  on  either  side,  was  never  ex- 
ressed,  and  the  gulf  widened. 
It  was  not  many  months  before  Nelson  absented 
imself  from  family  worship;  then  he  neglected 
abbath  school;  and,  finally,  his  seat  at  the  vil- 
ige  church  was  often  vacant.  His  mother's  health 
iled,  and  her  increase  of  ills  augmented  her  nat- 


ural sternness  of  character.  Her  friends  grieved 
for  her;  but  their  sympathy  could  not  so  minister 
to  her  suflferings  that  her  grief  was  relieved. 

For  a  week  Nelson  Cliff  had  not  been  seen  in 
the  village.  It  was  reported  that  his  mother  had 
sent  him  to  a  distant  school,  to  remove  him  from 
the  evil  associations  of  his  youth;  but  his  com- 
panions knew  that  he  had  told  his  mother  he  could 
no  longer  stay  at  home,  and  she  had  given  him 
money,  and  bid  him  go  and  reform.  He  refused  the 
money,  but  he  went  from  his  native  village  as  one 
who  has  been  guilty  of  a  heinous  crime — secretly — 
shunning  the  knowledge  of  all  except  a  few  inti- 
mate friends. 

"Was  not  this  boy's  mother  a  martyr?  had  she 
known  the  generous  nature  of  her  son,  had  she 
understood  his  genial,  honest  character,  how  much 
sadness  "which  no  tongue  can  express"  might  she 
have  been  saved!  But  she  was  to  know  that  he 
of  whom  she  could  scarcely  think  with  calmness 
was  not  the  base  wretch  she  imagined. 

Ten  years  elapsed,  and  Nelson  Cliff  returned  to 
his  native  village.  He  had  gone  into  the  world  like 
an  Ishmaelite.  He  returned  another  man.  For  six 
years  he  ran  a  round  of  dissipation,  and  was  on 
the  brink  of  ruin  when  he  met  one  who  was  to 
him  more  than  a  sister.  He  told  her  the  story  of 
his  life;  their  hearts  became  one;  she  begged  him 
to  write  his  mother,  asking  forgiveness.  He  poured 
out  his  soul  to  her  from  whom  he  had  been  so  long 
estranged;  the  gulf  between  them  was  bridged; 
the  mother  saw  how  she  had  wronged  her  son;  and 
when  Nelson  was  twenty- seven  years  of  age,  the 
mother  met  her  boy  with  an  understanding,  an  ap- 
preciation of  his  character  for  the  first  time.  Nel- 
son was  not  a  preacher;  but  the  mother  had  two 
children  now — one  had  been  found  during  Nelson's 
estrangement,  and  had  been  the  instrument  of  rec- 
onciliation, and  the  mother  was  recompensed. 

Where  were  Nelson's  companions — his  fine  boon- 
fellows?  Two  of  them  had  died  prematurely  on 
account  of  the  habits  which  drove  him  from  his 
home;  the  minister's  son,  like  him,  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  the  paternal  roof;  one  was  wandering  his 
friends  knew  not  whither;  and  the  fifth  was  known 
as  the  village  sot. 

Cliff  met  him  as  a  brother,  told  him  of  his  tri- 
umph over  appetites  that  had  degraded  him,  and 
urged  him  to  be  a  man;  but  such  advice  reached 
the  miserable  man  at  an  hour  when  he  felt  himself 
an  irreclaimable  outcast,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
died  a  drunkard,  after  having  squandered  such  a 
fortune  as  would  have  educated  half  the  indigent 
children  of  the  township. 

Were  not  the  parents  of  all  these  boys  martyrs 
to  false  systems?  There  are  now  such  fathers  in 
every  community,  but  they  are  not  as  numerous  as 
they  were  fifteen  years  ago.  People  are  every- 
where beginning  to  teach  their  children  as  if  they 
felt  that  there  was  a  living  morality  as  well  as  a 
religion  of  forms — that  it  is  more  profitable  to  give 
some  time  to  the  rational  culture  of  youthful  mind. 
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than  to  exhaust  every  energy  in  the  pursuit  of 
wcaltli,  and  loavn  cliildren  to  bo  educated  only  ho 
far  as  rewtrained  coinj)liance  with  tlie  forms,  cus- 
toms, and  fashions  of  society  may  demand. 


TO  THE  LADIES'  RETOSITOKV 


BT   E1.0I8X 


A  PLACE  in  thy  pages  I  gladly  would  fill 
With  artistic  precision  and  poetic  skill; 
But  no  theme  of  the  artist  enlivens  my  brain. 
No  gems  of  the  poet  in  my  coronet  shine; 
Nor  is  mine  the  power — for  it  may  not  he — 
To  weave  a  laurel  befitting  thee. 

Tet,  0,  could  I  wake  the  poet's  lyre. 
With  its  holy,  unquenchable,  heavenly  fire, 
E'en  then,  though  I  call  forth  its  sweetest  strain. 
And  its  melody  lingers  o'er  mountain  and  plain 
In  harmonious  notes,  yet  it  may  not  he 
That  /  weave  a  strain  befitting  thee! 

Though  I  sing  of  the  morn,  when  the  bright  sun 

above 
Looks  on  us  in  beauty,  in  softness,  and  love — 
When  the  leaflets  are  glitt'ring  with  the  tears  of  the 

night. 
And  the  dew-drops,  like  diamonds,  are  sparkling 

bright; 
Though  I  sing  of  such  beauty,  yet  it  may  not  be 
That  /  sing  a  strain  befitting  thee. 

I  would  sing  of  the  eve,  when  o'er  the  blue  sky 

Shine  myriads  of  stars  in  radiant  joy; 

No  song,  save  the  night  bird's,  is  heard  on  the  hill; 

No  sound,  save  the  voice  of  the  murmuring  rill — 

I  would  sing  of  these,  yet  it  may  not  be 

That  /  weave  a  strain  befitting  thee. 

I  would  sing  of  the  mountain,  the  hill,  and  the 

plain. 
Till  the  notes  of  my  song  were  reechoed  again; 
I  would  sing  of  the  rivers,  the  trees,  and  the  flowers. 
That  enliven  with  beauty  the  sylvan  bowers; 
Though  I  sing  of  the  beautiful,  bright,  and  free. 
Yet  /  sing  no  song  befitting  thee. 

I  would  sing  of  the  ocean,  whose  mighty  roar 
Is  heard  unceasingly  from  shore  to  shore — 
Whose  waves  have  borne  myriads  to  a  fathomless 

grave; 
In  the  home  of  the  sea-fish,  'mid  the  pearl  of  the 

wave; 
Though  my  song  be  reechoed  by  the  waves  of  the 

sea. 
It  breathes  forth  no  strain  befitting  thee. 

I  love  thy  fair  columns;  but  for  me  'tis  vain 
To  weave  for  thy  pages  a  melodious  strain; 
Though  I  sing  of  the  ocean,  the  earth,  and  the  sky. 
The  song-bird,  the  dew-drop,  the  violet's  sigh, 
Of  beauty  or  love,  yet  it  may  not  be 
That  I  weave  a  song  befitting  thee. 


THE  GARDEN  OP  SCIENCE. 

BT    UARIA.    L.    0I7AOW10K. 

It  ii  a  lovelr  garden,  with  venlnre  ev«r  crowned. 

Where  fair  aad  fadelei*  blomomi  fling  odor  Hwcet  arooad. 

It  is  a  lovely  garden,  with  verdure  ever  crowned, 
Where  fair  and  fadeless  blossoms 

Fling  odor  sweet  around, 
And  there  roam  happy  beings 

As  on  the  earth  are  found. 

But  some  this  garden  enter  who  there  no  charm 

descry. 
Who  gaze  upon  its  beauty 

With  a  careless,  thoughtless  eye; 
Unconscious  of  its  loveliness. 

They  pass  on  gayly  by. 

Others  again  oft  linger  'raid  its  fairy  bowers, 
And  twine  most  beauteous  garlands 

Of  those  immortal  flowers. 
0,  hallowed  is  the  memory 

Of  those  gay,  joyous  hours  ! 

And  while  thus  daily  gleaning  from  nature's  silent 

page. 
Doth  not  its  wondrous  Architect 

An  earnest  thought  engage — 
He  who  controlleth  all  events 

Upon  life's  busy  stage  ? 


VIOLETS. 


BY   H.    K.    POWERS. 


The  violets  blossomed  when  she  came, 
And  welcomed  her  with  their  sweet  name. 
For  she  was  flower-like  with  no  blame. 

Twelve  months  her  heart  beat  without  stain; 
And  after  April's  sunny  rain. 
The  violets  spiced  the  air  again. 

She  loved  them  though  she  knew  not  why. 
And  looked  from  them  to  love  the  sky; 
Herein  to  us  was  mystery ! 

While  feeling  for  their  bloom  one  day, 
An  angel  hovered  where  she  lay. 
Kissed  her  soft  lips,  and  went  away. 

We  left  the  blossoms  on  her  breast, 
And  laid  her  dainty  form  at  rest — 
We  did  not  own  what  Heaven  caressed ! 

Now  where  the  white  mementoes  rise, 

A  little  bed  of  violet  lies. 

Still  looking  sweetly  to  the  skies. 

There  our  Viola  grows  more  fair, 
A  flower  fanned  by  celestial  air — 
We  hope  one  day  to  see  her  there. 


EUREKA. 
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There  is  a  rapture  which  has  its  birth  in  the 
ure  depths  of  the  soul,  far  from  the  flesh;  and 
hen  its  mysterious  thrills  pass  through  us  we 
3em  to  be  deluged  with  the  falling  heavens.  This 
»j  is  a  sort  of  divine  secret,  bosomed  in  spirituality, 
t  is  rarely  made  a  subject  of  conversation,  since, 
ideed,  it  is  too  high  and  spiritual  to  be  associated 
dth  familiar  experiences;  and  yet  all  have  been, 
t  some  time,  convulsed  with  its  ravishing  inspira- 
on,  or  overpowered  by  its  dazzling  vision-gleams. 
t  is  not  a  pleasure  which  is  derived  immediately 
om  the  senses.  It  is  too  ideal  and  sublime  for 
ich  an  origin.  We  are  too  passive  under  even  the 
rightest  and  richest  impressions  of  the  nature 
lat  lies  and  lives  without  us  to  be  swept  out  of 
le  body  into  the  spirit.  The  beautiful  but  im- 
resses  the  soul  sweetly,  not  rapturously;  it  is  a 
3urce  of  delight  rather  than  fruition.  And  the 
liblime  only  shows  us  that  the  divinity  of  nature 
i  victoriously  reveling  in  the  same  lofty  mood  as 
lat  into  which  the  divinity  of  our  own  souls 
'■ould  fain  be  thrown.  To  come  directly  to  the 
ssence  of  this  higher  joy,  we  may  say,  in  almost 
word,  that  it  is  the  heroism  of  the  spirit — 
"A  nobler  substance  than  the  stars  " — 

olding  jubilee  over  a  victory  of  thought  or  genius. 
t  is  manhood  on  fire.  In  one  noble  sense,  our 
loughts  are  brave  and  beautiful  warriors,  battling 
p  the  proud  steeps  of  human  endeavor.  The  bat- 
,6  is  a  fierce  one — that  of  spirit  with  flesh,  will 
nth.  circumstances.  Old  Difiiculty,  with  his  stormy 
3cks  and  brazen  forehead,  champing  his  iron  teeth, 
r'lih  a  soon-to-be-tested  bravado,  Goliahlike,  con- 
ronts  the  David  of  the  soul,  and  laughs  defiance 
t  his  little  sling,  freighted  with  a  thunderbolt. 
)r,  perchance,  the  heroic  soul  is  beleaguered  by  an 
rmy  of  fierce  Impossibilities,  threatening  to  over- 
whelm it,  as  they  show  their  hostile  fronts,  and 
eem  to  strike  the  very  clouds  with  their  broad 
alchions;  and  that  little  Sampson — Genius — with 
omnipotence  bristling  in  his  golden  hair,  leaps  up 
0  the  rescue  of  manhood,  and 

"Through  fields  of  air  pursues  the  flying  storm, 
Bides  on  the  volleyed  lightning  through  the  heavens," 

caching  the  very  adamant  that 

•'It  is  not  in  things  o'er  thought  to  domineer." 

\.nd  when  the  contest  is  over,  and  the  trophies  of 
victory  are  gathered  together,  all  the  faculties  of 
he  soul  seem  to  hold  holiday.  They  sing,  and 
rolic,  and  dance,  as  if  intoxicated  with  the  wine 
)f  life.  And  sometimes  the  utterances  of  transport 
ieem  to  break  through  the  embrasures  of  the  spirit, 
md  we  even  hear  them  quivering  along  the  dense, 
)uter  air.  Eureka  is  the  victory-shout  of  triumph- 
int  genius.  You  have  heard  this  down  in  the  val- 
ey  of  history,  still  echoing  from  the  past,  as  if 
jetween  great  hills  of  victory;  and  has  it  not  struck 
ire  into  your  rapt  ears  ? 


The  genius  of  Archimedes  was  holding  holiday 
when  he  leaped,  naked,  from  his  bathing-tub,  and 
ran  through  the  streets  of  Athens  shouting  that 
word.  And  how  can  we  describe  the  joyous  ecstasy 
which  filled  the  soul  of  that "  glorious  old  heathen," 
more  than  full  then  ?  It  would  seem  that  his  whole 
nature  was  clapping  its  hands,  and  laughing  its 
sublime  rapture  right  out.  And  had  the  glory  of 
the  third  heaven  bursted  through  the  skies  upon 
hira,  his  soul  could  not  have  been  happier. 

And  you  know  how  the  heaven- inspired  Newton 
was  overwhelmed  in  the  same  "sea  of  glass,"  when 
he  had  caught  that  long-sought  glimpse  of  the 
harmony  of  the  universe.  The  celebration  which 
then  took  place  in  his  soul  over  a  triumph,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  which  he  had  put  all  the  deity 
within  him  to  the  severest  test  imaginable,  was  too 
jubilant  for  the  already  outwearied  nerves  of  his 
physical  frame,  and  he  sank  down  as  if  overpow- 
ered by  "the  eternal  weight  of  glory."  And,  in- 
deed, lest  the  temple  of  his  genius  should  be  rent 
by  the  voices  of  triumph  and  transport  that  filled 
it,  as  the  vision  of  divine  harmony  passed  over 
him,  he  begged  another  to  come  up,  and  list  to  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  while  he  sought  repose  from 
his  too-violent  rapture  in  solitude. 

The  joy  wliich  was  experienced  by  Columbus 
when  the  glorious  hills  of  the  new  world  for  the 
first  time  burst  upon  his  ocean-wearied  eyes  must 
have  been  somewhat  of  the  same  sort.  Beholding, 
as  he  did,  the  object  of  his  highest  ambition  so  tri- 
umphantly attained, 

"  Seated  in  hearing  of  a  hundred  streams," 

and  with  the  purest  and  most  genial  skies  he  had 
ever  been  under  smiling  down  upon  him,  as  if  to 
thank  him  for  what  he  had  done,  how  could  he 
have  refrained  from  prostrating  himself  upon  the 
green  soil  he  had  hazarded  his  all  to  find,  and  from 
kissing  it,  as  he  did  with  insane  delight ! 

In  the  same  way  are  the  unseen  forces  within  us 
ever  grappling  with  fierce  antagonists,  and,  amid 
the  thunder-clouds  of  angry  battle,  smiling  out 
bright  triumphs,  or  singing  paeans  of  victory  in 
the  full,  victorious  jubilee  of  the  soul.  And  even 
in  respect  to  that  more  glorious  fruition  which 
crowns  the  triumph  of  heroic  genius,  we  are  not 
without  some  fine  and  lively  hints.  Every  mind 
is  manly  sometimes.  There  are  living  coals  of 
heroism  down  in  the  soul,  slumbering  warm,  even 
under  the  ashes  of  our  dreams.  Often  they  glow, 
and  even  blaze,  shooting  rays  of  witch-lightning 
all  through  the  spirit.  That  bright  liour — you 
know  it  well — when  the  pulses  of  your  soul  leaped 
with  livelier  blood,  and  when,  as  if  realizing  the 
splendid  vision  of  Horace,  in  the  rapture  of  some 
victory,  "  sublimi  feriam  sidcra  vertice,"  you  struck 
the  very  stars  witli  your  lofty  head!  Look  back 
over  the  track  of  your  liistory,  and  you  shall  find 
days,  here  and  there,  tliat  were  like  eagles — days 
when  your  very  feet  seemed  shod  with  fire,  and 
when,  heroically  leaping  up  toward  some  high  aim, 
you  seized  upon  it,  while,  perhaps  all  unknown  to 
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your  outer  self  thore  was  an  Archimedes  crying 
through  the  sapphire  streets  of  your  spirit,  "Eu- 
reka! Eureka !"  Yes,  you  know  this  pleasure 
well.  You  felt  it  when,  in  your  early  boyhood, 
you  whittled  out  those  little  victories  around  which 
you  lauphed  and  sung  with  such  hearty  glee.  You 
felt  it  when,  older  by  a  few  years,  afier  a  long  and 
desperate  struggle  with  the  powers  of  darkness 
that  l.iy  in  ambush  around  some  diflRcult  problem, 
you  at  last  roused  up  the  Napoleon  of  your  thought, 
and  dashed  out  the  little  victory.  What  a  divine 
joy  must  have  thrilled  along  the  fine  nerves  of  your 
spiritual  senses,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  your 
life,  your  sky-peering  soul  thrust  its  burning  eye 
through  the  starry  Empyrean,  and  caught  the  wild 
glimpse  of  immortality  !  Perhaps  you  have  not  yet 
mounted  the  ramparts  of  heaven,  and  seized  some  of 
the  garment  of  God,  over  which  to  shout  heroic  tri- 
umph; but  often  you  have  shaken  hands  with  the 
omnipotence  of  maT>hood,  and  drawn  down  the 
heavens,  and  kissed  them  with  a  ravishment.  And 
surely  we  were  all  made  for  these  manly  experiences. 
"We  are,  by  nature,  too  heroic  to  linger  and  languish 
always  in  valleys.  Our  eyes  are  on  mountain-tops, 
where  eagles  are  heard  screaming  above  the  clouds. 
The  will  is  not  a  sentiment,  but  a  soldier.  It  pants 
for  foes  to  battle  with,  and  has  them.  And  when 
the  issue  is  at  hand,  it  knows  not  how  to  parley  or 
to  make  truce,  but  bravely  faces  the  enemy,  aims, 
fires,  thunders,  and  then  waves  the  bright  palm  of 
victory,  shouts  over  it,  and  celebrates  it.  Under- 
stand me;  I  speak  of  the  true  soul.  That  is  no 
soul  which  lacks  this  will.  It  drivels  and  dreams 
too  much.  It  goes  limping  behind  in  the  tracks  of 
genius,  as  he  marches  onward 

"Throngh  tempests  dropping  P.re," 

and  pocketing  his  victories,  lazily  lisps  a  note  of 
triumph,  which,  baby  like,  it  has  only  learned  how 
to  mimic.  Such  a  soul  has  no  spirit  in  it.  It 
never  feels  the  birth  of  an  original  thought.  It  is 
cowardly,  sneaking,  sniveling;  nay, 

"The  most  unprofitable  sign  of  nothing." 
The  true  soul  is  a  living  triumph  of  itself.     Ex- 
celsior and  eureka  are  ever  on  its  tongue.     It  is  ever 
seeking 

"Regions  of  being  grander,  freer,  higher. 

Where  God  reveals  his  presence  and  his  power, 
E'en  as  of  old,  in  thunders  and  in  fire." 

And  so  strong  and  noble  is  it,  that 

"Virtae  neglected  long  and  trampled  down, 
Grows  stronger  in  the  echo  of  its  name." 

Let  us  appreciate  well  this  high  and  noble  hap- 
piness, and  learn  to  cultivate  and  foster  that  hero- 
ism of  soul  from  which  it  springs,  and  our  paths 
shall,  indeed,  in  the  strong  and  full  language  of 
inspiration,  "grow  brighter  and  brighter  even  unto 
the  perfect  day."  Let  us  remember,  too,  the  truth 
taught  us  by  the  bard  in  the  words: 

"Blest  is  his  life  who  to  himself  is  true, 

And  blest  his  death;  for  .Memory,  when  he  dies. 
Comes,  with  a  lover's  eloquence,  to  renew 
Our  faith  in  manhood's  upward  tendencies." 


PERVERSIONS  OP  MIND. 
To  one  who  reflects  on  the  nature  and  capacity 
of  the  human  mind,  there  is  gomething  inconceir- 
ably  awful  in  its  perversions.  Lr>r>k  at  it  as  it 
comes,  fresh  and  pla-tic,  from  its  Maker;  look  at 
it  as  it  returns,  stained  and  hardened,  to  its  Maker. 
Conceive  of  a  mind,  a  living  soul,  with  the  germs 
of  faculties  which  infinity  can  not  exhaust,  as  it 
first  beams  upon  you  in  its  glad  morning  of  exist- 
ence: quivering  with  life  and  joy;  exulting  in  the 
bounding  sense  of  its  developing  energies;  beauti- 
ful, and  brave,  and  generous,  and  joyous,  and  free — 
the  clear,  pure  spirit  bathed  in  the  auroral  light  of  its 
unconscious  immortality:  and  then  follow  it,  in  its 
dark  passage  through  life,  as  it  stifles  and  kills,  one 
by  one,  every  inspiration  and  aspiration  of  its  be- 
ing, till  it  becomes  but  a  dead  soul  entombed  in  a 
living  frame.  It  rnay  be  that  a  selfish  frivolity  has 
sunk  it  into  contented  worldliness,  or  given  it  the 
vapid  air  of  complacent  imbecility.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  marred  and  disfigured  by  the  hoof  prints 
of  appetite,  its  humanity  extinguished  in  the  mad 
tyranny  of  animal  ferocities.  It  may  be  that  pride 
has  stamped  the  scowl  of  hatred  upon  its  front; 
that  avarice  and  revenge,  set  on  fire  of  hell,  have 
blasted  and  blackened  its  unselfish  affections.  The 
warm  sensibility,  gushing  spontaneously  out  in 
world-wide  .sympathies — the  bright  and  strong  in- 
tellect, eager  for  action  and  thirsting  for  truth — the 
rapturous  devotion,  mounting  upward  in  a  pillar  of 
flame  to  God — all  gone,  and  only  remembered  as 
childish  enthusiasm,  to  point  the  sneer  of  the 
shrewd,  and  the  scoff  of  the  brutal!  Where,  in 
this  hard  mass  of  animated  clay,  wrinkled  by  cun- 
ning or  brutalized  by  selfishne.ss,  are  the  power  and 
joy  prophesied  in  the  aspirations  of  youth  ? 

"Whither  hath  fled  the  risionary  gleam? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream  I" 

Whipple'B  Lecture*. 


LIVE  FOR  SOMETHING. 

Thousa>t)s  of  men  breathe,  move,  and  live — ^pass 
off  the  stage  of  life,  and  are  heard  of  no  more. 
Why?  None  were  blessed  by  them;  none  could 
point  to  them  as  the  means  of  their  redemption; 
not  a  line  they  wrote,  not  a  word  they  spoke, 
could  be  recalled,  and  so  they  perished;  their  light 
went  out  in  darkness,  and  they  were  not  remem- 
bered more  than  the  insects  of  yesterday.  Will 
yon  thus  live  and  die,  0  man  immortal?  Live  for 
something.  Do  good,  and  leave  behind  you  a 
monument  of  virtue,  that  the  storms  of  time  can 
never  destroy.  Write  your  name  by  kindness, 
love,  and  mercy,  on  the  hearts  of  thousands  you 
come  in  contact  with  year  by  year;  and  you  will 
never  be  forgotten.  No;  your  name,  your  deeds, 
will  be  as  legible  on  the  hearts  you  leave  behind 
as  the  stars  on  the  brow  of  the  evening.  Great 
deeds  will  shine  as  brightly  on  the  earth  as  the 
stars  of  heaven. 
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BY    CKAKLKS    COLLINS,    D.    D. 

The  elegant  remark,  that  "history  is  philosophy 
aching  by  example,"  has  become  trite  by  oft- 
peated  quotation.    It  is  not,  however,  less  true 

less  instructive.  History,  therefore,  is  philos- 
)hy,  but  philosophy   in   its  concrete   form — not 

it  appears  in  the  abstract  and  concentrated 
rmularies  of  pure  truth,  but  wedded  to  the  nat- 
al verities  and  realities  of  life,  as  they  come 
irsting  forth  from  a  thousand  spontaneous  fount- 
QS,  and  mingle  in  the  stream  of  human  experi- 
ice.  And  this,  let  it  be  observed,  is  natural  phi- 
sophy;  for  in  this  way  only  does  nature  teach, 
le  is  not  a  Pythoness,  who,  at  stated  seasons, 
ounts  the  sacred  tripod  to  give  forth  mysterious 
acles,  and  then,  for  long  intervals,  is  silent.    Hers 

the  voice  of  Reason,  interrogating  the  events  of 
perience,  day  by  day.  She  looks  into  the  human 
lart — into  its  hidden  chambers  of  thought,  feel- 
g,  pride,  ambition,  hope,  and  fear,  and  here  dis- 
vers  the  elemental  forces  which  give  motion  to 
e  world.  The  perpetual  conflicts  of  opposing 
terests  and  passions,  to-day  begetting  joy,  hope, 
id  exulting  pride — to-morrow  overwhelming  with 
ief,  disappointment,  and  shame;  now  inflaming 
ith  fury  the  schemes  of  mad  ambition  or  the 
lid  speculations  of  gainful  enterprise,  and  now 
vering  all  with  the  ruins  of  mortifying  defeat; 
ire  painting  the  future  with  the  gildings  of  beau- 
'ul  promise,  rich  in  the  anticipations  of  wealth, 
rapetence,  ease,  and  domestic  felicity,  and  there 
Lshing  out  these  bright  hopes  with  the  blackness 

darkness,  and  hanging  all  the  sky  with  the 
apery  of  bitter  bereavement,  poverty,  and  de- 
lair — these  are  the  experiences  which  furnish  the 
bstance  of  history — the  "examples"  from  which 
tional  philosophy  is  ever  eliminating  what  is 
traneous  and  worthless,  while  all  that  is  good  is 
ored  away  for  future  instruction  and  improvement. 
No  species  of  this  concrete  philosophy  furnishes 
ssons  of  greater  interest  and  value  than  tlie  biog- 
phy  of  eminent  Christian  men.  Indeed,  we  are 
)t  sure  but  that  all  of  history  that  is  valuable 

biographical.  Separate  men  from  history,  and 
hat  would  be  left?  The  events  of  physical  na- 
re — earthquake,  storm,  tempest,  the  changes  of 
e  seasons,  abundance,  and  sterility — what  are 
ese  but  mere  phenomena,  mere  physical  events? 
"ithout  man  history  is  nothing.  History  is  a 
jvelopment  of  humanity — a  biographical  exhibi- 
3n,  therefore,  of  human  character;  and  is  all  the 
ore  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  admits  us  to  the 
ue  spiritual  life  of  those  who,  by  the  force  of 
"nius  or  circumstances — rather,  I  should  say,  by 
le  wise  orderings  of  an  overruling  Providence — 
ive  been  thrust  into  conspicuous  positions,  and, 
r  a  brief  hour,  compelled  to  act  their  part  in  the 
•eat  drama  of  life.  Deeds  of  mercy,  charity,  or 
Jnevolence,  heroic  and  warlike  exploits,  political 


and  social  movements,  what  are  these  but  so  many 
legitimate  sequences  of  adequate, preexisting  causes, 
which  causes  are  to  be  sought  after  in  the  psycho- 
logical nature  of  man?  The  first  requisite,  there- 
fore, to  understand  hi.story  is  to  understand  man, 
and  the  more  perfectly  history  reveals  to  us  the 
secret  w^orkings  of  the  heart  the  more  instructive 
and  valuable  it  is.  Human  actions  are  the  true 
exponent  of  human  feelings.  By  learning  what 
man  has  done,  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
powers  and  forces  of  the  sentient  nature  which 
stirs  within  him.  Indeed,  the  ever-revolving  wheel 
of  humanity  turns  up  no  event  which  does  not, 
in  some  way,  connect  itself  with  his  sympathies, 
hopes,  and  fears. 

History  is  the  best  teacher  of  philosophy,  be- 
cause it  teaches  in  a  way  to  rouse  the  sympathies, 
and  thus  more  deeply  to  impress  its  lessons.  The 
class  of  minds  is  small  to  whom  abstract  discus- 
sion, however  logical  and  acute,  is  the  best  mode  of 
conveying  instruction.  It  is  not  in  this  way  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  learn.  Few  can  take  the  world's 
collected  wisdom  as  it  is  found  in  books  of  philos- 
ophy, abstracted  from  its  natural  relations,  and 
condensed  into  principles  and  apothegms,  no  mat- 
ter how  ponderous  and  mighty  these  may  be. 
Their  minds  are  not  accustomed  to  those  analytic 
and  synthetic  processes  which  will  enable  them 
to  see  in  a  general  formulary  a  multitude  of  prac- 
tical applications.  But  every  one  can  successfully 
study  models  and  follow  examples.  Hence,  a  prob- 
lem, to  most  minds,  is  better  than  a  theorem. 
They  can  more  successfully  solve  the  particular 
case,  and  deduce  the  law  which  prevails  in  it, 
than  they  can  demonstrate  the  principle  and  dis- 
cover its  applications.  The  rule  is  but  half  com- 
prehended till  its  applications  are  seen.  We  love 
to  be  introduced  to  scenes  of  trial  and  conflict,  to 
witness  the  thousand  heart- struggles  around  us,  to 
note  the  throes  and  sorrows  of  the  soul  when  bear- 
ing up  against  the  storms  of  life,  and  to  see  how 
the  proud  heart  or  the  giant  will  will  mount  above 
or  dash  aside  the  overwhelming  wave.  The  fur- 
nace and  the  storm  teach  perhaps  more  impress- 
ively than  the  sunshine  or  the  calm.  The  best 
and  most  beautiful  lessons  of  philosophy  appear 
whenever  the  pure  principles  of  Christianity  are 
seen  mingling  with  and  controlling  those  intel- 
lectual and  sentient  forces  within  us  which  consti- 
tute human  character. 

The  daily  life  of  the  Christian,  especially  if  he 
be  a  man  of  superior  mind,  is,  therefore,  a  most 
instructive  study.  It  is  not  that  we  expect  liim  to 
be  always  wise  in  his  plans,  correct  in  his  decisions, 
successful  in  his  undertakings,  heroic  in  danger,  or 
triumphant  in  conflict.  He  may  err  and  fail,  at 
times,  in  all  these  like  other  men.  His  superior 
powers  and  susceptibilities  may  give  superior  en- 
ergy to  passion,  and  thus  be  the  very  cause  of 
plunging  him  into  extraordinary  temptations  and 
trials.  But  the  mistakes  and  follies  of  such  a  man 
will  be  instructive.    It  is  not  the  man  who  never 
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siutril)l(!S  tlial  tf'ficlu'H  us  caution.  Nor  is  it  tlift  man 
who  irt  always  wise,  wIiohc  c'xainj)k'.  glveM  tlie  inoht 
salutary  lesHonH.  Profitable  tutorn  often  arc  the 
children  of  folly  and  misfortune.  It  i.s  true,  we 
expect  more  of  the  Christian  than  of  other  men, 
and  willi  reason.  From  hin  life  of  faith  he  de- 
ri\'e<  mo  ive.s  to  vii.,iioi]M  exertion  more  solemn, 
more  constant,  more  exciting,  more  mighty  than 
others  feel. 

Wlio  can  not  see  how  much  the  will  may  be 
strengthened  by  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience?  Without  this  the  firmest  res- 
olutions are  often  feeble  to  withstand  the  shocks 
of  lust,  or  t,he  fiery  appeals  of  interest  or  appetite. 
Who  can  not  see  that  a  solemn  conviction  of  duty 
to  God  may  act  like  fire  in  the  bones,  giving  ardor 
to  zeal  and  constancy  to  labor?  So  likewise  with 
faith  in  an  overruling  Providence.  In  the  darkest 
hours  the  Christian  enjoys  gleams  of  light.  While 
doubt  and  despair  submerge  and  sweep  away  oth- 
ers, he  stands  firm  upon  a  rock.  To  his  vision  the 
star  of  hope  beams  bright  and  clear,  becau.se  his  con- 
fidence in  God  abides  unshaken  amidst  the  storm. 
Poverty,  sickness,  and  death  raaj  come,  and  cause 
him  to  feel,  with  St.  Paul,  that  no  "affliction  for 
the  present  is  joyous,  but  grievous  rather;"  but 
how  are  the  sting,  and  shame,  and  sorrow  taken 
away  by  the  consideration  that  all  these  things  are 
wisely  and  mercifully  ordered,  and  that  in  God's 
own  time  they  shall  yield  to  him  "the  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness!"  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  sublime  faith  of  the  Gospel  may  change  the 
timid  man  into  a  hero,  and  hold  the  weak,  the 
vacillating,  or  the  reckless  steady  amid  the  dashing 
waves  of  tumultuous  and  conflicting  temptation. 

It  is  one  of  Coleridge's  noble  positions  in  his 
"Aids  to  Reflection,"  that  "the  Christian  faith  is 
the  perfection  of  human  intelligence."  W^orldly 
indifference  and  infidelity,  we  are  aware,  place  a 
different  estimate  upon  it;  but  neither  of  these  can 
be  expected  to  show  much  favor  to  a  system  of 
truth  which  utters  against  both  its  terrific  maledic- 
tions. As  witnesses,  they  are  incompetent  to  tes- 
tify: first,  on  the  ground  of  prejudice;  and  sec- 
ondly, because  of  viewing  the  subject  from  too 
great  a  distance.  But  such  is  the  verdict  of  the 
purest  and  greatest  minds.  Such  also  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  highest  and  purest  reason.  As  no 
man  is  truly  wise  who  is  not  at  the  same  time 
purely  good,  so  no  man  can  be  perfect  in  good- 
ness— perfect  in  that  relative  degree  which  belongs 
to  mortal  attainment — who  does  not  add  to  his 
other  virtues  this  Christian  faith  as  his  crowning 
excellence.  The  good  man's  progress  toward  this 
"perfection  of  human  intelligence"  is  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  studies.  We  can  not  travel  with 
him  through  the  journey  of  a  day  without  being 
a  witness  of  trials,  conflicts,  and  victories,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  make  us  more  deeply  acquainted 
with  ourselves,  and  also  to  strengthen  and  brighten 
the  virtues  and  graces  which  we  already  possess. 

We  have  inspired  authority  for  the  proverb,  that 


"evil  communicatioiiH  corrupt  good  manners,"  or 
morals.  As  every  maxim  of  this  kind  lias  its 
proper  antitheses,  indirectly  but  necessarily  in- 
volved in  itself,  we  may  aflirm,  on  the  oilier  hand, 
that  virtuous  communications  cultivate  and  im- 
jirove  };oth  our  manners  and  morals.  They  culti* 
vate  ))(jth  mind  and  licurt.  It  i.'>  on  this  principle, 
perhaps,  that  the  reading  of  Christian  biography 
is  always  fruitful  of  blessed  influence.  There  is 
no  "communication"  Ijetween  mind  and  mind  so 
intimate  as  the  deep  though  silent  communing 
which  subsists,  for  the  time,  between  the  soul  of 
the  reader  and  liim  about  whom  he  reads.  Under 
the  skillful  portraiture  of  the  pen,  the  dead  are 
made  to  live.  The  drama  of  life's  varied  scenes 
is  acted  over  again ;  and,  like  an  unperceived  spirit, 
we  look  in  upon,  not  merely  the  deeds  which  men 
enact  for  the  observation  of  the  world,  but  down 
into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  heart,  and  see  there 
the  springs  of  action.  All  the  battles  of  life  are 
first  fought  in  the  soul.  It  is  here  that  all  moral 
questions  are  fir.st  discussed  and  settled — here  that 
the  antagonisms  of  truth  and  error,  interest  and 
duty,  conscience  and  worldly  lust  or  ambition,  are 
first  brought  into  play;  and  the  deeds  which  come 
afterward  in  the  action  of  men  are  but  the  public 
proclamation  of  victory  or  defeat,  and  not  the  vic- 
tory or  defeat  itself. 

To  look  thus  into  the  heart  of  the  good  man, 
and  witness  there  the  perpetual  struggle  of  truth 
and  goodness — a  struggle  of  which  God  and  his 
own  soul  are  the  only  witnesses;  to  observe  there 
his  steady  adherence  to  virtue  against  the  artful 
machinations  of  vice — his  resistance  to  the  seduc- 
tive pleadings  of  sin,  while  purity,  faith,  and  peace 
grow  stronger  by  every  trial;  to  sympathize  with 
him  when  borne  down  by  calamity,  and  see  his 
trust  in  God  rise  triumphant  at  last;  to  go  with 
him  to  the  garden  of  suffering,  or  even  to  the  bloody 
cross,  and  witness  those  tearful  agonies  which  re- 
veal in  his  soul  the  terrible  conflict  which  the 
powers  of  darkness  are  waging,  yet  to  see  him 
come  forth  from  all  these  sore  distresses  a  victor, 
sublime  in  the  consciousness  of  holy  triumph — this 
it  is  which  gives  assurance  to  faith,  and  makes  us 
feel  that  Heaven  has  no  attribute  that  does  not 
warmly  sympathize  with  us  in  these  spiritual  con- 
flicts, and  which  will  not  secure  us  the  victory  at 
last.  As  in  battle,  one  brave  man  makes  a  hun- 
dred others  around  him  brave,  so  in  the  Christian 
warfare  the  force  of  noble  Christian  example  is 
felt  by  all  who  witness  it.  The  genial  contagion 
spreads  to  all  around.  Our  souls  swell  with  kin- 
dred courage.  We  burn  with  the  same  ambition 
for  noble  deeds.  If  the  path  of  duty  lies  through 
the  lion's  den  or  the  furnace  of  fire,  we  are  ready 
to  travel  it.  Even  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  which 
we  see  in  Christian  heroes  we  already,  in  a  meas- 
ure, feel  ourselves. 

Thus,  in  their  lives,  the  good  and  the  great, 
though  long  since  gathered  to  their  fathers,  walk 
before    the    children    of   succeeding   generations, 
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getting  their  own  likenesses  in  the  men  that 
me  after  them.  They  become  types  or  stand- 
is  of  goodness  and  greatness,  after  w^hich  others 
jasure  themselves,  and  up  to  which  they  aspire. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  POET. 

BY    RONALD,    OF    INDIAKt. 

I  HAVE  been  in  some  measure  mistreated  by  the 
)rld.  My  poetry  has  been  neglected,  and  the 
rsifying  of  Shelley,  Southey,  Keats,  Scott,  and 
Ton  has  been  read  by  thousands.  My  blank 
rse  has  lain  unpublished  on  my  hands,  while  the 
swings  of  one  John  Milton  and  Pope  have  had  a 
de  sale.  N"ot  only  have  these  foreigners  been 
eferred  before  me,  but  I  have  been  left  in  obscu- 
y,  and  such  men  as  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Willis, 
d  Dana  have  had  thousands  of  admirers. 
I  am  determined  to  be  revenged  on  the  undis- 
rning  and  undeserving  public.  I  will  write  my 
story,  and  have  it  printed — perhaps — that  young 
m  of  genius  and  merit  may  be  warned,  by  my 
ample,  not  to  rely  upon  the  public  till  the  pub- 
has  become  enlightened.  Let  them  repress  all 
pe  of  being  appreciated;  and  if  they  wish  their 
mes  handed  down  to  posterity,  let  them  take  the 
vice  of  John  G.  Saxe,  and — get  married. 
Early  in  life  was  the  poetic  element  developed, 
was  signalized  by  that  carelessness  in  matters 
rtaining  to  real  life  which  ever  characterizes  real 
nius.  I  always  forgot  to  put  up  the  bars,  and 
is  rarely  ever  mindful  of  shutting  the  gate.  I 
,d  a  noble,  high-souled  carelessness  of  such  small 
itters  as  blacking  my  shoes,  combing  my  hair, 
d  washing  my  face.  This  trait  of  character  soon 
lied  the  attention  of  "friends  and  neighbors," 
d  it  was  decided  ncm.  con.  that  I  was  designed 
;her  for  a  poet — or  button-maker. 
I  had  a  fondness  also  for  reading  poetry.  It  is  a 
;t — though,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  mention  it — 
at  before  I  was  ten  years  old  I  could  absolutely 
peat  from  memory  the  wliole  of  the  celebrated 
ic  poem,  entitled  "The  House  that  Jack  built," 
'  only  looking  once  or  twice  at  the  handkerchief 
1  which  it  was  printed.  By  the  time  I  was 
'elve,  I  could  repeat,  witliout  a  single  mistake,  the 
ritable  words  of  Selkirk,  beginning, 
"I  am  monarch  of  all  I  snrvey." 

is  well  known  that  poets  are  never  good  mathe- 
aticians;  and  I  may  state,  in  the  same  connec- 
)n,  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  mastering  the 
iiltiplication  table,  and  also  that  once,  just  after 
mpleting  one  of  my  most  touching  ballads,  I 
as  completely  puzzled  by  my  matter-of-fact  father 
oposing  this  question:  "If  a  herring  and  a  half 
St  a  penny  and  a  half,  what  will  twelve  herrings 
St?"  Of  course,  I  couldn't  cipher  it  out — what 
'e  poet  could?  And  I  will  here  say  en  passant, 
at  more  than  once  was  mv  refined  and  sensitive 


nature  shaken  by  such  things.  Often,  when  I  have 
been  careering  along  in  full  poetic  sweep,  have  I 
been  suddenly  made  "come  down"  by  such  com- 
mands as  these:  "Ronald,  go  dig  some  potatoes  for 
dinner!"  or,  "Ronald,  it  is  time  to  drive  up  the 
cows!"  Cows  and  potatoes  to  a  poet!  I  should 
not  hars  rcsntioned  these  little  matters,  only  to 
show  that  I  have  been  an  exceedingly  ill-used  man, 
and  to  give  another  proof,  to  the  many  already 
given,  that  genius  is  the  nursling  of  the  storm,  and 
is  cradled  with  misfortune. 

Another  proof  that  nature  designed  me  for  a  poet 
is  this:  I  was  always  very  fond  of  being  alone  in 
the  deep,  grand  old  forest.  Some  maliciously  said 
that  it  was  to  keep  out  of  the  hot  sun  and  avoid 
hard  work!  On  the  honor  of  a  poet,  no  such 
thing !  It  was  the  love  of  solitude,  reflection,  med- 
itation, and  wild  plums  that  made  me  wander  in 
the  lonely  woods  for  hours,  only  coming  home  at 
meal-times. 

But  the  time  came.  I  had  several  times  aston- 
ished the  family  by  impromptu  couplets  and  qua- 
trains. These  were  only  an  earnest  of  what  was 
to  come.  I  well  remember,  and  ever  shall,  while 
Memory  holds  her  seat,  the  excitement  I  caused 
one  morning  by  a  happy  and  successful — I  may 
say,  eminently  successful — parody  of  the  well-known 
lines: 

"An  Indian  came  from  Chickasaw, 
The  biggest  fool  I  ever  saw; 
He  tied  his  blanket  round  his  throat. 
And  wore  his  jacket  o'er  his  coat." 

I  will  not  give  the  parody;  for  I  am  determined 
the  public  shall  not  surreptitiously  obtain  the  po- 
etry it  never  would  buy.  This  resolution  I  "have 
set"  understandingly,  and  purposing  to  cany  it 
out,  I  am  not  to  be  moved  from  my  purpose  by 
threats  nor  cajoled  by  flattery. 

But  I  have  said — and,  being  a  poet,  I  am  compe- 
tent to  form  an  opinion,  and  think  my  motives 
entirely  disinterested — I  have  said  the  effort  was 
successful.  Now,  what  reception  did  it  meet  ?  Ap- 
plauded, and  my  genius  encouraged  as  it  should 
have  been  by  the  present  of  a  cake  of  maple  sugar? 
Not  a  word  of  it;  but  I  was  threatened,  absolutely 
threatened,  with  corporeal  punishment  if  I  wrote  any 
more  such!  Think  of  that!  I  repeat,  I  am  an 
exceedingly  ill-used  man ! 

But  genius  is  not  easily  subdued.  I  was  to  pro- 
duce a  poem.  The  occasion  soon  occurred  which 
gave  the  inspiration.  A  young  man  atten)pted  to 
gallant  to  her  home  a  young  lady  from  the  singing- 
school.  He  received  the  mitten.  This  called  up 
my  powers,  and  I  wrote  a  description  of  the  affair, 
with  a  gray  goose  quill  and  blue  ink.  The  only 
thing  in  the  execution  which  was  unseemly  was 
the  fact  that  it  was  written  on  fool's-cap.  This  was 
written  in  that  extremely  rare  and  difficult  measure 
called  "common  meter" — for  the  information  of 
young  aspirants  I  will  say,  (as,  being  out  of  the 
trade,  I  may  divulge  its  secrets  without  fear  of  per- 
sonal loss,)  that  in  Griswold's  "Poets  of  America" 
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thoy  may  find  some  Kpocimcns  of  very  common 
poetry  and  common  meter — and  consisted  of  only 
twelve  four-line  stanzas.  Several  copies  were  writ- 
ten off  and  circtilatod.  I  had  worked  up  the  climax 
into  a  real  Ossianic  tempest,  and,  to  make  it  more 
impressive,  had  given  one  or  two  extra  feet  to  sev- 
eral lines.  It  was  my  mature  opinion,  that,  in 
point  of  patho=?,  daring,  and  improbability,  it  al- 
most equaled  Reid's  Gulzarr.  And  now  what  re- 
ception do  you  suppose  it  met?  Hear  and  wonder 
at  the  ingratitude  of  human  nature.  As  some  rec- 
ompense to  the  unfortunate  youth  who  had  been 
jilted,  I  had  wedded  his  name  to  immortal  verse, 
and  what  return  did  he  make?  OfFt'r  me  a  present 
of  a  pair  of  new  corduroys?  No;  he  was  so  un- 
mindful of  the  honor  I  had  conferred  upon  him, 
that  he  threatened  me  with  a  cowhiding! 

My  next  article  produced  a  still  greater  sensa- 
tion. It  was  a  t'-agic  piece,  and  entitled,  "The 
shaking  of  Mrs.  Smith's  fist  under  Mr.  Jacobs's 
nose,  and  the  sensations  of  Mr.  Jacobs  thereat." 
This  nearly  had  the  effect  of  setting  Mr.  Jacobs's  fist 
to  work,  I  w^on't  say  at  the  expense  of  whose  nose. 

But  a  brighter  day  dawned  upon  me.  The  "old 
folks  at  home"  came  to  the  conclusion  either  that 
I  had  some  genius,  or  that  I  was  of  no  account  on 

the  farm,  and  I  was  sent  to Academy.     Here 

I  became  in  some  measure  appreciated,  and  soon 
numerous  albums  bore  record  of  my  poetic  pro- 
clivity. This  arrested  the  attention  of  the  enter- 
prising editor  of Sentinel,  and  he  invited 

me  to  till  a  corner  in  his  paper  with  my  effusions. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  emotions.  At 
last  I  was  to  be  an  author !  Hitherto,  like  the  works 
of  Thucydides  and  Cicero,  mine  had  been  circu- 
lated only  by  the  pen,  by  the  slow  and  laborious 
process  of  transcribing,  which,  while  it  did  well 
enough  for  Cicero,  Cassar,  and  the  rest,  was  too 
slow  and  limited  for  me!  Here  was  a  veritable 
newspaper,  at  least  twelve  inches  by  sixteen  in 
size,  and  sent  out  to  at  least  three  hundred  bona- 
fide  subscribers,  open  to  me!  Inspiring  thought! 
Greatness  was  already  mine!  The  crown  of  bay  I 
already  saw  in  prospect  as  my  own, 

I  wrote;  the  editor  published.  The  piece  was 
applauded  by  my  friends;  and  yet  I  wondered  at 
one  thing,  that  while  the  poetry  was  of  a  tragic 
character,  having  a  murder  and  one  or  two  suicides 
in  it,  when  persons  read  it,  instead  of  bursting 
into  tears  and  seeming  overcome  by  the  senti- 
ment, they  laughed  heartily,  and  appeared  really 
amused. 

I  once  became  almost  discouraged,  and  should, 
perhaps,  have  discontinued  my  efforts  to  climb  the 
hights  of  Parnassus,  had  I  not  found  one  of  my 
productions  copied  into  an  eastern  newspaper  at 
that  time  having  the  widest  circulation  of  any 
periodical  in  the  United  States,  and  copied,  too, 
with  this  editorial  notice:  "Latest  Gem. — "We  know 
not  who  is  the  author  of  this  exquisite  production. 
But  he  can  not  remain  unknown.  The  seed  in  the 
ground  may   resist  the   sunbeam   if   such   genius 


can  remain  hid."  Then  came  the  poetry.  And  I 
assure  you  it  wa»  poetry.  None  of  your  common 
ware.  I  will,  by  way  of  showing  the  public  how 
much  it  has  lost  by  neglecting  my  poetry,  give  the 
last  stanza,  to  which  the  editor  aforesaid  directed 
special  attention: 

"  Farewell,  flear  girl,  farewell! 
I  ne'er  ktiall  love  another; 
In  peace  and  comfort  may  yoo  dwell, 
And  I'll  go  fiome  to  mother." 

But  I  must  say  that  I  have  long  since  given 
up  poetry.  I  have  sacked  the  Muses.  I  have  sev- 
eral reasons. 

The  first  one  I  have  alluded  to.  I  have  been 
badly  used  by  the  public.  There  are  some  who 
say  that  real  genius  is  always  patronized  lib- 
erally. Not  so — not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  / 
know  better.  Have  I  been  patuonized  ?  That's  the 
question.  I  am  not  apprised  that,  apart  from  the 
single  instance  alluded  to,  a  solitary  poetic  produc- 
tion from  my  pen  was  ever  copied  abroad.  And 
another  matter.  "When  Mr.  Griswold  made  his 
selections  of  the  "Poets  of  America,"  he  never 
inserted  any  thing  from  me!  That  is  an  omission 
for  which  Mr.  Griswold  must  answer  to  posterity! 
My  hands  are  clear  of  it.  And  that  he  may  stand 
in  his  true  position  before  the  world,  I  hereby 
declare,  that  it  is  not  true  that  I  procured  an  in- 
junction from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  barring  him  from  all  right  to  select  any  of 
my  articles  for  publication  in  his  book.  Will  Mr. 
Griswold  explain?  "Will  he  tell  also  if  it  is  true 
that  Longfellow,  Bryant,  and  Halleck  waited  on 
him  personally,  and  begged  him,  for  the  sake  of 
their  reputation,  not  to  insert  my  poem — blank 
verse,  sixteen  cantos — on  the  Reformation  ? 

I  have  other  reasons  for  believing  that  there  has 
been  a  conspiracy  against  me  in  certain  circles.  I 
have  never  been  called  on  by  the  publisher  of  a 
single  monthly  in  England  or  America  to  become  a 
regular  contributor  to  his  poetical  department !  Is 
not  that  proof  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  would-be 
poets  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  keep  mej 
down  ?  "Will  the  people  suffer  such  things  ?  Can 
they  do  it? 

Hence,  I  have  retired  to  the  shades  of  humble  life.  I 
I  have  demonstrated  that  poetry  is  a  very  uncertain 
business. 

All  who  have  read  this  history  of  sorrow  will  I 
admit  that  I  deserved  success.     I  have  not  found  it. 

I  will  now  close  this  o'er  true  tale  with  some| 
practical  advice  gratis. 

Let  young  people  beware  of  poetry.  It  v}on't> 
pay — nine  times  out  of  ten,  it  won't.  If  mine  has 
been  laughed  at,  what  can  you  expect  for  yours? 
Avoid  it,  then,  0  ye  verse-makers!  I  have  pleaded 
with  you  by  your  own  good,  and  now  I  will  say — 
and,  being  an  ex-poet,  I  am  competent  to  utter 
an  opinion — I  will  say,  that  some  who  have  writ- 
ten for  the  Repository  ought  to  quit;  for  instance — . 
but  if  I  go  any  farther  the  Doctor's  shears  wilt 
click. 
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I  HEAR  THE  ANGELS  SINGING, 


BY   MRS.    8.    K.    FURMAN. 


HEAR  the  angels  singing — 0  dearest  mother,  list! 
The  music  how  entrancing !  the  seraph-hymnings 

come, 
.nd  light  refulgent  breaketh,  dispelling  all  the  mist 
That  o'er  thy  child  hath  hover'd  with  a  sad  and 
chilling  gloom. 

',  beautiful  with    promise  was    life's    unfolding 

flowers; 
But  let  them  droop  and  wither  beside  the  early 

dead  ; 
go  to  gather  blossoms  from  the  ever-blooming 

bow^ers. 
And  the  odor  of  their  fragrance  steals  around 

my  dying  bed. 

hear  the  angels  singing,  and  my  heart's  young 

hopes  no  more 
Are  in  this  world,  so  changeable  with  joy  and 

sadd'ning  care; 
hey're  calling,  sweetly  calling,  from  the  bright, 

enchanting  shore, 
And  my  Savior's  arms  are  open — I  will  soon  be 

with  them  there. 

,  mourn  me  not,  sweet  mother!  joy  that  in  early 

years 
Thy  pure  and  gentle  teachings  bade  my  young 

worship  rise 
o  the  throne  of  the  Eternal;  then  dry  thy  widow'd 

tears. 
And  smile  to  think  thy  lov'd  ones  will  await  thee 

in  the  skies. 

tiear  the  angels  singing;  hasten  on,  immortal  dawn ! 
For  my  weary  spirit  fluttereth,  and  the  hours 

seemeth  slow; 
panteth  for  the  freedom  of  the  ever-blessed  morn. 
And  the  white-winged  angels  waiteth — weeping 

mother,  let  me  go. 

lit  in  thy  mournful  watchings,  when  evening  shad- 
ows creep 

Around  thy  lonely  dwelling,  with  no  fond  voice 
to  cheer, 

11  come  with  spirit-music,  and  thy  sorrows  lull  to 
sleep. 

And  in  thy  blissful  visions  thou  wilt  know  thy 
child  is  near. 

hear  the  angels  singing;  safely  from  thy  loving 
breast 

Yield  thy  darling  to  the  Savior,  who  hath  come 
to  be  her  guide 

hrough  death's  valley:  I  now  sweetly  ou  his  faith- 
ful bosom  rest; 

Ye  throng  of  seraph  harpers,  heaven's  portals 
open  wide. 

bus  in  the  lovely  spring-time  of  life's  bright,  joy- 
ous day, 

When  April's  dew-drops  glisten'd  on  the  cheek 
of  balmy  even. 


Like  the  beauteous  star  of  morning  that  fades  in 
light  away, 
So  gently  from  earth's  twilight  her  spirit  pass'd 
to  heaven. 

Let  me  but  hear  the  angels  when  comes  my  latest 
hour. 
My  weary  head  be  pillow'd  on  the  arm  of  sov- 
ereign love. 
And  the  Christian's  faith  to  triumph  o'er  death's 
dark,  kingly  power — 
0  glorious  hope  thus  joyfully  to  wing  my  flight 
above ! 


SABBATH  THOUGHTS. 
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I  AM  sitting  all  the  while 
Looking  down  the  solemn  aisle. 
Toward  the  saints  and  martyrs  old 
Standing  in  their  niches  cold — 
Toward  the  wings  of  cherubs  fair, 
Tailing  half  their  golden  hair. 
And  the  painted  light  that  falls 
Through  the  window  on  the  walls. 

I  can  see  the  revered  flow 
Of  soft  garments,  white  as  snow. 
And  the  shade  of  silver  hair 
Dropping  ou  the  book  of  prayer. 
I  can  hear  the  litany, 
"Miserable  sinners,  we," 
And  the  organ  swelling  higher. 
And  the  chanting  of  the  choir. 

And  I  marvel  if  with  them. 

In  the  New  Jerusalem, 

I  shall  hear  the  sacred  choir 

Chant  with  flaming  tongues  of  fire; 

If  I  e'er  shall  find  a  place 

With  the  ransomed,  saved  by  grace; 

If  my  feet  shall  ever  tread 

Where  the  just  are  perfected  ? 

Not,  my  soul,  as  now  thou  art; 
Not  with  this  rebellious  heart; 
Not  with  nature  unsubdued. 
Evil  overshadowing  good; 
Not  while  I  for  pardon  seek 
With  a  faith  so  faint  and  weak; 
Not  while  tempted  thus  to  sin, 
From  without  and  from  within! 

Thou  whom  love  did  once  compel 
Down  from  heaven  to  sleep  in  hell;* 
Thou  whose  mercy  purged  from  dross 
Even  the  thief  upon  the  cross. 
Save  mc,  0  thou  bleeding  Lamb, 
Chief  of  sinners  though  I  am, 
When,  with  clouds  about  thee  furled, 
Thou  shalt  come  to  judge  the  world ! 

•  In  hades,  or  the  grave. 
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••Go  in  thy  native  innocence,  rely 
On  what  tliou  liast  of  virtue,  iiimmon  all; 
For  God  toward  thee  hath  done  hit  part,  do  thine." 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Book  IX. 

"Certainly  the  minds  of  women  are  capable  of  the  lame 
improvement  and  the  same  furniture  at  those  of  men;  and  it  ii 
of  importance  that  when  they  have  leisure  they  should  have 
the  same  resource  in  reading,  and  the  same  power  of  instruct- 
ing the  world  by  writing,  that  men  have;  and  that  if  they  be 
mothers,  they  be  capable  of  assisting  in  the  instruction  of  their 
children,  to  which  they  have  generally  more  opportunity  to 
attend  than  the  fathers." — Priestley's  Oi-imox. 

It  is  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  to 
prove  the  equality  of  the  sexes  in  regard  to  mind. 
There  are  in  all  parts  of  the  world  a  bright  galaxy 
of  names  in  the  republic  of  letters,  ever  shining 
forth  as  proofs  of  the  ability  of  females;  and  they 
stand  out  as  beacon-lights  to  all  who  would  emu- 
late their  virtues,  and  take  upon  themselves  their 
mantle  of  fame.  A  review  of  Scripture  history 
will  present  to  our  minds  women  adapted  to  all 
the  wants  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  emi 


love  of  learning  and  of  liberty.  They  taught,  fos- 
tered, and  cherished  the  progenitors  of  those  men 
vho  hhone  conspicuous  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
field  in  the  glorious  days  of  Cromwell  and  the 
Commonwealth — who  acted  and  fought  like  men 
in  the  revolution  of  IG-'^,  in  the  reforms  of  later 
times,  and  in  all  those  periods  of  trial  which  called 
forth  the  virtues,  the  abilities,  and  the  energies  of 
superior  men.  To  these  mothers  are  we  indebted 
for  much  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
we  now  enjoy;  for  from  them  <]  '    1  the  moth- 

ers and  fathers  of  American  in-     -         ;.ce. 

Our  own  country,  though  just  entering  the  arena 
of  literary  conflict,  has  produced  many  female  au- 
thors, who  have  wielded,  and  still  continue  to 
wield,  a  powerful  influence  over  the  morals  and 
general  improvement  of  this  country.  The  women 
of  the  Revolution,  though  deprived  of  many  of 
the  aids  which  surround  the  women  of  the  present 
day,  were  bright  examples  of  female  energy  and 
perseverance.  They  not  only  learned  much  them- 
selves, but  they  encouraged  learning,  and  fostered 
the  true  spirit  of  liberty  and  republicanism.  Their 
stern  spirit  of  democracy  and  equality  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  witticism  of  Mrs.  Bache,  the  only 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  "Having  learned 
nent  for  all  the  virtues  which  are  so  useful  and  so  I  that  the  English  lady  to  whom  some  of  her  daugh-  '| 


beautiful  in  womankind 

Greece  had  her  "violet-crowned,  pure,  sweetly 
smiling  Sappho;"  Rome  her  Cornelias;  and  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
em, many  who  have  done  honor  to  literature,  to 
their  sex,  and  to  the  world.  To  date  far  back  in 
the  history  of  England,  we  may  notice  that  "Lady 
Bacon,  Lady  Burleigh,  Lady  Russell,  Lady  Kille- 
grew,  Mrs.  Roper,  Lady  Jane  Gray,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  many  others  of  the  same  age,  were  versed 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  other  branches  of 
knowledge."  Southey  says,  "Henry  VIIT  was  the 
magnificent  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts;  and 
it  is  to  the  example  which  he  set  of  giving  his 
daughters,  as  well  as  his  sons,  a  learned  education, 
that  England  is  indebted  for  the  women  and  the 
men  of  the  Elizabethan  age."  These  are  bright 
examples  of  what  educated  women  and  mothers 
can  do  in  the  progress  of  society.  The  Elizabethan 
age  is  regarded  as  the  Augustan  age  of  English  lit- 
erature, in  which  we  find  the  great  names  of  Hooker, 
Bacon,  Spenser,  and  Sbakspeare. 

France  has  produced  her  examples  of  illustrious 
women.  Xapoleon,  who  feared  not  the  armies  of 
combined  Europe,  quailed  before  the  genius  of 
Madame  de  Stael.  Madame  de  Genlis  superin- 
tended the  education  of  Louis  Philippe;  and  while 
she  was  pursuing  the  office  of  instructor  to  kings, 
others  of  her  sex,  in  her  own  country  and  in  the 
different  states  of  the  continent,  were  recommend- 
ing religion  and  morals  to  the  people,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  flood  of  infidelity  which  was  yet  deso- 
lating the  land. 

As  early  as  the  Elizabethan  age  did  the  mothers 
of  England  instill  into  the  minds  of  their  sons  the 


ters  were  sent  to  school,  had  placed  the  pupils  con 
j  nected  with  persons  in  public  life — her  children 
I  among  the  number — at  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
I  upon  the  ground  that  the  young  ladies  of  rank 
'■  should  sit  together,  Mrs.  Bache  sent  her  word  that 
in  this  country  there  was  no  rank  but  rank  mut- 
ton."     Mrs.   Adams,  of   Revolutionary   memory, 
often  gave  strength  even  to  the  buoyant  courage 
of  her  husband,  who  had  ventured  life,  fortune, 
and  honors  in   the  cause  of  independence.     She 
was,  with  her  husband  and  her  children,  all  scions 
of  a  noble  stock.    Her  education,  which,  she  says, 
had  been  defective,  owing  to  the  times  in  which 
she  lived,  was  strengthened  by  that  self- teaching, 
practical  life  which  she  led,  assisted  by  the  intel- 
lectual and  improving  society  which  her  connec- 
tions and  her  station  in  life  commanded.     Every 
young  lady  in  the  land  would  improve  her  head 
and  heart  by  reading  her  letters. 

Female  excellence,  female  ability,  and  willing- 
ness to  do  good  have  been  increasing,  and  now 
form  one  of  the  prominent  traits  in  the  character  of  I 
the  active  women  of  America.  But  the  number  of 
active  women,  efficient  from  their  education,  mu;: 
be  greatly  increased  before  any  very  great  result - 
can  be  produced  upon  the  great  mass  of  female 
mind.  Encouragement,  stimulus  is  needed.  A 
beautiful  field  of  flowers  must  be  presented  to  the 
view,  and  incentives  offered  to  cull  every  thing 
elegant  and  useful — every  thing  that  can  gratify 
the  taste,  elevate  the  mind,  and  give  power  to  the 
individual  to  benefit  her  race.  Most  of  the  female 
writers  of  this  country  have  chosen  the  department  ■ 
of  belles-lettres,  and  have  expressed  the  deep  emo- 
tions of  the  heart  in  the  language  of  poetry.    How 
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aching  the  history  and  the  writings  of  Lucretia 
d  Margaret  Davidson !  How  beautiful  in  their 
'cs !  how  tender  and  instructing  are  their  writings 
the  youthful  mind !  Then  there  are  the  illustri- 
s  examples  of  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Mrs.  Embury, 
rs.  Pierson,  Mrs.  Osgood,  Mrs.  Judson,  together 
th  many  others  of  well-earned  fame.  And  we 
the  west  have  Mrs.  Welby,  Miss  S.  J.  Clarke — 
Grace  Greenwood — Miss  Cox,  Miss  Beecher,  and 
lers  which  we  can  not  enumerate  here,  bold  and 
•iking  landmarks  to  guide  the  young  female  to 
ne  and  usefulness — bright  stars  to  make  the  eye 
ndle  with  enthusiasm  in  beholding  the  triumphs 
her  sex. 

The  example  of  one  practical,  educated  woman 
ly  be  worth  scores  of  essays  to  all  who  are  within 
e  sphere  of  her  influence;  but  then  there  must 

agitation  before  reform,  and  practical  essays 
ly  do  something  to  effect  the  object.  "Women,  as 
!ll  as  men,  are  accountable  beings — accountable, 
),  for  that  measure  of  intellect  which  God  has 
f^en  them;  the  talent  given  must  be  improved; 
B  sphere  assigned  them  is  not  so  large  as  that  of 
m,  but  it  is  equally  important.  If  mothers  were 
tter  educated,  the  elementary  part  of  the  educa- 
m  of  their  children  would  be  better,  and  the 
icher  who  should  follow  in  the  more  abstruse 
inches  of  learning  would  have  comparatively  an 
sy  task.  In  volume  ii,  page  184,  of  Lord  Brough- 
I's  Speeches,  we  have  the  following  words,  which, 
ys  a  distinguished  individual,  ought  to  be  im- 
essed  on  the  mind  of  every  human  being  who 
:urs  the  awful  responsibility  of  forming  the  first 
iges  of  life:  "During  the  period  between  the  ages 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  and  six — I  will 
en  say  and  five — he  learns  much  more  of  the 
iterial  world,  of  his  own  powers,  of  the  nature 

other  bodies,  even  of  his  mind  and  of  other 
nds,  than  he  ever  after  acquires  during  all  the 
ars  of  boyhood,  youth,  and  manhood.  Every 
ild,  of  even  the  most  ordinary  capacity,  learns 
jre,  gains  a  greater  mass  of  knowledge,  and  of  a 
)re  useful  kind,  at  this  tender  age,  than  the  great- 
b  philosopher  is  enabled  to  build  upon  it  during 
e  longest  years  of  age,  even  were  he  to  live  to 
jhty  years  of  age,  and  pursue  the  splendid  career 

a  Newton  or  Laplace." 

The  responsibilities  of  women  arc  not  inferior  to 
ose  of  men.  It  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  man; 
it  it  is  woman  who  forms  the  mind.  She  has  also 
great  influence  in  promoting  the  health  of  the 
dy;  hence  the  necessity  of  her  being  well  ac- 
lainted  with  the  too  much-neglected  science  of 
lysiology.  She  would  then  be  better  qualified  to 
Ijust  the  amount  of  food,  exercise,  and  dress,  and 
maintain  an  intelligent  control  over  the  growing 
>wers  of  the  human  being  intrusted  to  her  charge, 
lie  passion  for  light,  airy  dress  and  thin  shoes — 
well  as  for  light,  airy  literature  and  thin  belles- 
ttres — entirely  unsuited  to  our  republican  climate, 
destroying  its  thousands  every  year  in  this  coun- 
y.     When  will  American  ladies  have  the  inde- 


pendence to  adopt  national  fashions,  and  to  reject  the 
flimsy,  cast-off  fashions  of  ever-changing  France? 
One  remark  from  N.  P.  Willis  may  suffice  on  this 
subject:  "We  landed  at  the  Tartar.  Bow-windows 
crowded  with  fair  faces,  in  enormous  pink  turbans, 
naked  shoulders — which  I  am  already  so  oriental- 
ized as  to  think  very  indecent — puffed  curls,  and 
pinched  waists,  reminded  us  at  every  step  that  we 
were  in  a  Christian  quarter  of  Constantinople." 

The  state  takes  some  interest  in  the  education  of 
her  sons.  Then  there  is  the  donations  of  individ- 
uals in  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  col- 
leges— all  given  for  the  honor  and  support  of  her 
sons  in  mature  life.  But  her  daughters  are  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their 
parents  and  guardians,  to  the  false  taste  of  general 
society,  and  to  the  general  apathy  of  public  feeling 
on  that  subject.  We  are  aware  that  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  of 
other  parts  of  the  Union,  there  are  seminaries  and 
places  of  public  instruction  for  females,  which 
speak  well  for  the  public  spirit  of  these  communi- 
ties. But  while  the  means  of  instruction  for  sons 
has  been  constantly  increasing,  that  for  daughters 
has  been  constantly  fluctuating,  for  the  want  of  pub- 
lic spirit  and  legislative  interference.  The  Spartans 
attended  as  well  to  the  physical  education  of  their 
daughters  as  to  that  of  their  sons;  and  they  thought, 
and  with  good  reason,  that  it  was  all-important. 
And  we  ought,  as  a  nation,  surrounded  as  we  are 
by  all  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  educate  the  daughters  of  the  land,  mor- 
ally, mentally,  and  physically,  to  the  highest  point 
of  which  our  means  and  their  situation  and  ca- 
pacities will  admit.  Some  young  ladies  spend  as 
much  time  and  money  in  acquiring  a  little  tinsel 
as  some  young  men  do  in  taking  a  thorough  course 
of  classical  studies.  This  is  not,  however,  so  much 
their  fault  as  it  is  the  fault  of  the  public  taste.  For 
it  is  a  truism,  that  whatever  is  set  before  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  society  as  a  standard  of  excellence,  will 
be  attained,  in  some  degree,  by  many  who  will  enter 
the  lists  as  competitors  for  the  prize.  If  the  stand- 
ard is  low,  more  will  enter  the  lists,  and  a  greater 
amount  of  mischief  be  done.  If  high,  a  less  num- 
ber may  attempt  it,  but  a  greater  amount  of  excel- 
lence and  usefulness  will  be  attained  and  diffused. 

Women  ought  to  be  something  more  than  mere 
cooks  and  nurses;  and  if  they  maintain  the  true 
dignity  of  the  female  character,  they  will  be  some- 
thing more  than  mere  useless  ornaments.  There  is 
a  happy  medium.  Many  are  educated  as  if  they 
were  determined  to  thwart  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence, and  always  obtain  and  retain  situations  of 
wealth  and  ease;  forgetting  that  the  best  calcula- 
tions may  be  overturned,  and  that  their  want  of 
qualification  to  support  with  dignity  a  change  in 
situation  may  become  one  of  the  great  annoyances 
of  their  lives.  If  we  dislike  a  state  of  dependence, 
let  us  qualify  ourselves  to  be  somewhat  independ- 
ent under  all  circumstances.  It  ought  to  be  fully 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all,  that  knoidedge 
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has  a  pcrmanctit  value — a  value  wliicli  rcaclicH  be- 
yond Ihc  grave.  Ilow  iijii)re.s>ive  llie  language  of 
Sir  Sydney  S/nilh  upon  lliis  subject:  "One  of  the 
most  agreeable  conseciuences  of  knowledge  is  the 
respect  and  inii)orLance  which  iLcoinniunicate.s  to  old 
SLfii.  Men  rise  in  character  often  as  ihey  increase 
in  years;  they  are  venerable  from  what  they  have 
ac(juircd,  and  pleasing  from  what  they  can  impart. 
If  they  outlive  their  faculties,  the  mere  frame  it- 
self is  respected  for  what  it  once  contained.  But 
women — such  is  tlieir  unfortunate  style  of  educa- 
tion— hazard  every  thing  upon  one  cast  of  a  die; 
■when  youth  is  gone,  all  is  gone.  N<j  human  crea- 
ture gives  his  admiration  f(;r  nothing:  either  the 
eye  must  be  charmed  or  the  understanding  grat- 
ified. A  woman  must  talk  wisely  or  look  well. 
Every  human  being  must  put  up  with  the  coldest 
civility  who  has  neither  the  charms  of  youth  nor 
the  wisdom  of  age.  Neither  is  there  the  slightest 
comn)iseration  for  decayed  accomplishments;  no 
man  mourns  over  the  fragments  of  a  dancer,  or 
drops  a  tear  on  the  relics  of  musical  skill.  They 
are  flowers  destined  to  perish;  but  the  decay  of 
great  talents  is  always  the  subject  of  solemn  pity; 
even  when  their  last  memorial  is  over,  their  ruins 
and  vestiges  are  regarded  with  pious  affection.^' 

Most  females,  especially  in  our  tow^ns  and  vil- 
lages, have  a  few  years,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  to 
devote  to  the  rudiments  of  a  fashionable  education. 
Music,  drawing,  painting,  embroidery,  flowers,  fruit, 
filigrave — all  good  enough  .in  themselves — have 
taken  up  all  the  best  hours  of  youth,  and  a  distaste 
is  generated  for  any  thing  useful  in  learning.  The 
sciences,  classic  lore,  and  much  that  is  necessary 
in  domestic  economy,  must  give  way  to  the  raging 
desire  to  show  off  or  come  out.  This  happens  gen- 
erally between  the  ages  of  fourteen  aiid  sixteen, 
when  they  quit  school,  with  very  little  of  elementary 
learning,  and  with  still  less  of  regular,  improving 
reading.  For  how  is  it  possible  fur  a  young  lady 
to  be  any  thing  like  a  scholar  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen,  about  the  age  at  which  our  boys  have 
the  necessary  rudiments  for  entering  college?  At 
this  age — such  is  the  custom  of  society — the  young 
female  begins  to  have  some  faint  shadowing  forth 
of  domestic  duties,  or,  at  least,  of  a  change  of  her 
relations,  in  expectancy.  Then  it  is  often  the  case 
that  all  dreams  of  fame,  learning,  and  extended 
usefulness  are  dissipated.  Once  out,  they  are  like 
many  of  our  professional  men,  who  are  fortified  by 
their  diplomas,  but  who  forever  after  eschew  study. 
Then  comes  stronger  desires  for  novels,  poppy- field 
magazines,  love  stories,  heroes  and  heroines,  beau- 
tiful knights  on  fine  prancing  steeds,  princes  and 
princesses — of  course,  all  ready  to  marry  homespun 
republicans — all  ideal,  sentimental  dreamland  is 
fully  explored.  Thus  life  is  taken  up,  till  some 
Quixotic  knight  strikes  her  confused  fancy;  they 
unite  their  destinies,  and  in  a  short  time  she  wakes 
up,  like  one  of  the  seven  sleepers,  to  the  realities 
of  life;  and  instead  of  being  waited  upon  by  fairies 
and  living  in  battlemented  castles,  she  lives  in  a 


rustic  cottage,  often  without  tlie  attendance  of  her 
lord,  waits  upon  herself  and  her  knight  to  boot, 
loses  her  romance,  and  sinks  ofttirncs  below  the 
common  level  of  human  beings.  This  is  too  fre- 
quently the  end  of  mere  novel  readers,  showing 
conclusively  that  degradation  can  be  attained  by 
uselessness  and  inefficiency,  as  well  as  by  Bervitude 
and  its  consequent,  inferiority. 

The  mothers  of  America  should  be  qualified  to 
teach  their  children  useful  lessons  in  almost  every 
department  of  knowledge.  In  addition  to  the 
sciences,  poetry  and  drawing — especially  from  na- 
ture— and  also,  at  least,  vocal  music,  should  be 
taught  them,  that  all  the  heart's  finer  feelings  may 
be  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  The  Bible 
is  full  of  the  richest  gems  of  thought — full  of  the 
richest  imagery  and  beauty;  and  in  the  spring-time 
of  life  indelible  impressions  should  be  made  from 
the  pages  of  the  Bible  upon  the  mind  and  heart. 
These  would  tell  in  after  life  upon  all  the  relations 
of  son,  husband,  father,  citizen,  and  heir  of  immor- 
tality. Mothers  should  inspire  their  children  with 
the  love  of  music,  that  their  souls  may  be  filled 
with  harmony  and  beauty.  History,  with  all  its 
boundless  depths  of  wisdom,  .should  be  taught, 
that  the  youth  may  be  incited  to  emulate  the  vir- 
tues of  the  sages  of  antiquity  and  the  great  men  of 
modern  times.  Let  the  American  mother  do  these 
things,  then  shall  she  be  able  to  present  her  off- 
spring to  the  state  with  the  noble  bearing  of  Cor- 
nelia, the  splendid  Roman  matron,  and  mother  of 
the  Gracchi:  " ' Haec  ornamenta  mea  sund,'  [these 
are  my  jewels;]  take  them,  and  may  my  country 
prosper  in  their  counsels!" 
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I  LOVE  the  first  pale  flowers  of  spring 
Which  send  abroad  their  sweet  perfume; 

They  bloom  to  deck  the  lowly  beds 
Of  loved  ones  sleeping  in  the  tomb. 

I  love  the  first  pale  flowers  of  spring 
Which  open  o'er  my  father's  breast — 

Sweet  emblems  of  his  transient  hours. 
Companions  of  the  grave's  lone  guest. 

I  love  the  early  summer  flowers; 

But  more  than  all  the  sweet  white  rose 
Which  long  has  bloomed  o'er  Annie's  head, 

And  marked  the  place  of  her  repose. 
I  love  the  willow's  drooping  boughs. 

Which  to  the  gentle  breeze  will  wave; 
Through  them  the  kindly  dew-drops  pass 

To  moisten  o'er  a  brother's  grave. 

I  have  a  beauteous  casket  rare. 
Hid  ever  from  the  stranger's  eye. 

In  which  the  first  pale  flowers  of  spring 
And  early  rosebuds  withered  lie. 
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BT   BEV.  THOMAS   P.    BBO'CTTK. 

Long  years  ago  there  fell  a  fearful  shadow  npon  my  way; 
A  heavy  cloud  vailed  from  my  drooping  spirit  the  light  of  day; 
I  walked  alone  a  sad  and  restless  mourner  amid  earth's  bloom, 
With  a  crnsh'd,  bleeding  heart,  all  vainly  yearning  for  the 
quiet  tomb." 

These  words  I  found  in  the  Scrap-Book  of  Marie 
.  Hall,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Kerr,  of  the 
ew  York  conference.  She  had  marked  them  with 
jr  own  hand.  On  the  one  side  she  had  appro- 
"iated  them  to  herself  by  the  sinD:le  word  "Mine." 
n  the  other  side  she  had  pointed  out  the  "heavy 
oud  which  had  vailed  from  her  drooping  spirit 
le  light  of  day"  by  the  words,  "Mother,  dear 
other."  To  her  these  words  were  most  appro- 
•iate.  Those  who  knew  her  will  not  wonder  that 
le  carried  in  her  bosom  "a  crushed  and  bleeding 
jart,  all  vainly  yearning  for  the  quiet  tomb." 
rem  earliest  childhood  she  had  lived  in  the  pres- 
ice  of  the  angel  of  death.  "With  startling  fre- 
lency  had  his  knock  been  heard  at  the  door  of 
;r  much-loved  home.  She  was  the  youngest  of 
n  children,  and  eight  of  them  had  preceded  her  to 
e  nan-ow  house.  And  she,  too,  now  sleeps  with 
;r  kindred  dust  in  that  quiet  graveyard,  in  the 
d  orchard  close  by  the  old  home.     She  was  born 

the  town  of  Canaan,  October  25,  1826.  Her 
irents  were  members  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
hen  seven  years  of  age  she  was  deprived  of  a 
ther's  care.  Her  mother  was  a  woman  of  supe- 
jr  mental  endowments  and  moral  principle.  It 
ight  be  said  of  her  that  she  had  been  tried  in  the 
riiace  of  affliction  seven  times  heated.  When  I 
•St  knew  her  she  had  buried  a  husband  and  seven 
lildren,  while  three  yet  remained.  Soon  again 
eath  beat  with  hasty  tread  the  well-worn  thresh- 
d,  and  another  was  carried  to  her  rest.  Marie 
as  now  her  only  daughter.  Faithfully  did  she 
rive  to  protect  the  fragile  flower  now  left  bloom- 
g  alone  on  the  parent  stem.     She  gazed  upon  her 

one  will  often  gaze  upon  a  lovely  vision,  fearing 
at  each  moment  it  will  pass  away.  But  she  was 
lared  the  heavier  stroke  of  seeing  her  too  droop 
id  die,  like  a  flower  which  appeareth  for  a  little 
hile,  and  then  passeth  away.  She  died  in  March, 
!47,  and  Marie  was  left  alone.  The  oak  had 
Hen,  and  the  tendrils  which  had  encircled  so 
osely  its  aged  form  were  rudely  torn  asunder, 
his  was  the  "  tenth  wave"  of  affliction.  It  rolled 
irkly,  fearfully  over  her.  When  it  had  passed, 
e  was  like  the  bruised  flower  beaten  down  to  the 
rth  by  the  storm.  The  hills  which  surrounded 
sr  quiet  home,  which  had  so  often  echoed  her 
erry  laugh,  and  had  so  often  been  the  silent  listen- 
s  to  her  twilight  song,  were  now  sad  and  dreary. 
She  soon  left  the  scenes  of  such  heart-rending 
sociations  and  saddening  memories  to  spend  a 
,t\e  time  with  dear  friends.  But  while  enjoying 
id  appreciating  the  delicate  efforts  put  forth  to 
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comfort  her  broken  heart,  she  yet  looked  back  with 
bitter  agony  to  the  place  of  her  sorrows.  In  a 
letter  to  a  female  friend  she  gave  utterance  to  her 
feelings:  "I  am  left  alone  with  memory.  It  has 
been  a  sad  and  gloomy  day  to  me — not  one  ray  of 
sunshine  to  gladden  my  weary  heart.  I  wished 
myself  far,  far  away  from  kind,  familiar  faces,  from 
my  old  home,  from  all  that  could  remind  me  of  the 
past;  but  vain  wish!  for  'I  am  bound  by  the  iron 
ring  of  fate.'  I  must  toil  on — and  O,  what  will 
the  end  be!"  She  had  not  yet  learned  to  look 
away  from  earth  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  Again 
to  the  same  friend  she  unbosoms  her  heart.  Speak- 
ing of  Canaan:  "It  was  once  my  happy  home.  My 
all  was  there.  My  own  dear,  dear  mother !  But  now 
all  is  enshrouded  in  gloom.  I  have  neither  father 
nor  mother — no  one  now  to  guide  me  in  the  cold 
world.  0,  am  I  not  all  alone!"  Swallowed  up  in 
the  sea  of  saddening  thoughts,  without  a  kindred 
breast  on  which  to  repose  her  head,  separated  from 
that  mother  of  whom  she  often  spoke  as  a  part  of 
her  own  being,  the  horizon  of  life  closed  around 
her  dark  and  gloomy.  Hope  itself  dare  not  raise 
the  least  expectation,  so  often  had  the  opening  bud 
of  happiness  been  blasted  by  the  chilliness  of  the 
grave. 

But  the  bruised  reed  driven  to  the  ground  will 
again  lift  its  head.  The  direst  storm  that  ever  fills 
the  heavens  with  its  blackness  and  desolates  the 
earth  with  its  ravages  passes  by,  leaving  the  glo- 
rious sunlight.  Thus  mercifully  do  affliction's 
storms  pass  by.  The  fresh-dug  earth  which  seems 
to  rest  so  heavily  upon  the  bosom  of  the  dead, 
soon  appears  to  memory's  eye  as  the  green  cover- 
ing beneath  which  they  enjoy  a  sweet  and  undis- 
turbed repose.  The  painful  incidents  cease  to  be 
remembered,  and  the  retrospect,  changed  by  the 
mellow  light  of  distance,  excites  a  pleasant  sadness 
rather  than  intense  suffering.  So,  too,  did  the 
deep  despondency  of  her  mind  give  place  to  hap- 
pier thoughts.  Within  a  year  from  her  mother's 
death  a  kind  providence  gave  her  a  home  in  the 
family  of  Rev.  William  Brush,  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  in  Ulster  county,  X.  T.  Her  pe- 
cuniary circumstances  being  quite  comfortable,  it 
was  with  the  hope  of  finding  relief  that  she  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  to  reside  in  this  family  as  an 
instructor.  For  this  situation  she  was  most  admi- 
rably qualified.  In  the  discharge  of  its  duties  she 
won  the  ardent  affection  of  her  pupils  and  the 
family. 

In  this  place  she  found  relief — not  only  that 
which  springs  from  the  discharge  of  every-day 
duty,  but  that  which  springs  from  the  God  of  all 
comfort.  She  saw  the  loveliness  of  religion  per- 
vading the  family  circle,  and  through  divine  grace 
she  was  led  to  embrace  that  Savior  who  died  for 
man.  What  a  change  this  wrought ! — not  an  exter- 
nal change,  since  all  her  life  to  the  eye  of  man  had 
been  unblamable.  She  was  now  able  to  look  away 
from  this  dark,  troublous  sea  of  life,  on  which  her 
little  bark  had  been  so  rudely  tossed,  to  the  haven 
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of  rest,  where  tlierc  is  no  more  storm.  The  deep, 
impending  gloom  -svhich  hung  ho  heavily  upon  her 
heart  was  penetrated  Ijy  tlie  rays  of  the  Sun  of 
righteousness.  The  thick  black  clouds  which  hhut 
in  her  life's  horizon  now  broke  away,  and  the  bow 
of  promise  spanned  the  blue  arch  above.  That 
feeling  of  loneliness  and  desolation  was  gone.  If 
Bhe  stood  alone,  struggling  and  cont<?nding  with  the 
trials  of  life,  there  was  One  above  who  had  said, 
"I  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  thee."  She  had 
now  cast  anchor  in  the  promises  of  God,  and  hence- 
forth her  life  was  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  How 
changed  her  view  of  the  way  by  which  God  had 
led  herl  Once  she  felt  that  she  was  "bound  by 
the  iron  ring  of  fate"  to  a  destiny  of  suffering; 
but  now  she  could  say,  "I  feel  thankful  often  that 
the  sun  has  not  always  shone  upon  me;  for  had  it, 
I  am  sure  I  should  never  have  looked  beyond  this 
world."  Not  that  she  now  felt  less  her  peculiar 
afflictions;  but  she  saw  what  before  she  failed  to 
see — a  Father's  hand  guided  by  infinite  wisdom 
and  love.  To  such  there  is  a  preciousness  in  the 
Savior  and  a  consolation  in  the  Gospel  of  which 
those  untutored  in  affliction's  school  have  no  just 
conception.  To  one  so  early  cast  upon  the  world 
without  father  or  mother,  how  precious  the  words 
of  inspiration,  "When  father  and  mother  forsake 
me,  then  the  Lord  will  take  me  up!"  At  peace 
with  God,  and  believing  in  his  benevolent  inten- 
tions toward  herself  in  all  his  mysterious  dispen- 
sations, she  could  look  upon  the  past  more  calmly, 
and  upon  the  future  more  hopefully. 

In  this  the  place  of  her  spiritual  birth  she  passed 
nearly  two  years,  ripening  and  preparing,  under 
Christian  influence  and  in  the  use  of  Christian 
ordinances,  for  that  home  of  the  blessed  which  she 
herself  never  supposed  to  be  far  distant.  She  re- 
membered the  early  graves  of  her  kindred;  and  the 
thought  was  not  unpleasant  to  her  that  she  should 
soon  sleep  beside  beloved  dust. 

Upon  leaving  this  family,  she  returned  to  her  old 
home,  where  her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Kerr  began. 
That  acquaintance  ripened  into  affection,  and  she 
became  his  wife  in  September,  1850.  Few  have 
more  rejoiced  in  the  consummation  of  this  relation 
than  she.  To  the  ever-abiding  consciousness  of  a 
heavenly  Protector  was  added  the  reality  of  an 
earthly  friend,  who  could  sympathize  in  her  sor- 
rows, participate  in  her  joys,  and  guide  her  trust- 
ing footsteps  along  the  rugged  path  of  life.  She 
stood  at  the  bridal  altar  a  lovely  bride,  rejoicing  to 
commit  her  earthly  destiny  into  the  hands  of  one 
in  whom  she  had  implicit  confidence.  In  this  new 
relation  her  happiness  was  not  short-lived  and 
transient,  but  it  flowed  broad  and  deep,  like  a 
river.  To  a  friend  she  wrote,  "I  am  very  happy; 
my  heavenly  Father  is,  indeed,  leading  me  through 
pleasant  places."  But,  alas  for  him  who  watched 
over  her  so  tenderly!  the  flower  began  to  show 
many  indications  of  the  worm  at  its  root.  In 
about  one  year  from  her  marriage  she  began  to 
fail.    No  one  was  more  conscious  of  the  fact  than 


herself,  and  to  no  one  did  it  give  less  pain.  She  had 
foreseen  the  evil  and  was  prepared.  Surely  Death 
approached  to  bear  off  his  victim.  In  vain  every 
effort  to  stay  his  coming.  Dimly  and  more  dimly 
burned  the  lamp  of  life,  till  it  ceased  to  bum. 
Gently,  sweetly  she  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

««  BehoH  the  bed  of  death. 
The  pale  and  lovely  clay! 
Heard  ye  the  soli  of  parting  breathi 

Mark'd  ye  Hit  eye't  iait  ray? 
No;  life  so  iweelly  cea«ed  to  bCi 
It  lapi'd  in  immortality." 

Thus  passed  away  from  earth,  cut  down  like  un- 
timely fruit,  one  whose  memory  will  long  be  cher- 
ished by  those  who  knew  her.  Her  grave  is  with 
her  kindred,  and  her  spirit  rejoices  in  that  better 
world  which  sorrow  never  invades.  If,  however, 
she  has  passed  away  like  a  vision  of  the  night  when 
one  awaketh,  we  may  yet  muse  upon  the  lovelineaa 
we  could  appreciate  but  could  not  retain.  T 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  favored  by  God  with 
a  form  of  exquisite  beauty  and  a  personal  appear- 
ance most  engaging.  She  possessed — ^to  nse  th 
language  of  another — that  inexpressible  look 
delicacy  and  tenderness  about  the  eye,  that  touch 
ing  sweetness  of  the  voice,  that  languid  graceful 
ness  of  the  limbs,  which  marks  those  on  who: 
the  seal  of  heaven  is  set.  Nor  were  her  personi 
attractions  associated  with  any  apparent  conscion 
ness  of  their  superiority,  or  any  of  those  ai 
which  reveal  the  lack  of  all  but  external  beauty 

In  social  intercourse  she  was  easy  and  familiar 
most  especially  with  cherished  friends  in  the  qui 
of  her  home.  She  was  never  rude,  but  alway 
cheerful  and  pleasant,  ever  greeting  a  friend  with 
genial,  lovelit  smile.  Even  after  that  dark  clou 
rested  upon  her  spirit  she  did  not  obtrude  he: 
griefs  upon  the  notice  of  the  casual  observer 
There  was  about  her  a  quietness  and  gentlenea 
that  could  not  fail  to  attract,  while  these  trait 
were  associated  with  a  certain  dignity  of  perso 
which  repelled  the  least  undue  familiarity. 

But  the  casket  was  not  fairer  than  the  jewe 
She  early  exhibited  a  taste  for  study  and  a  desfcr 
for  improvement.  Her  moments  of  leisure  wer* 
not  occupied  in  perusing  the  light  reading  of  th 
age,  but  in  drinking  at  purer  and  more  wholesom 
fountains.  She  communed  with  the  standard  wrif 
ers  of  the  English  language,  both  in  prose  an' 
poetry.  With  these  she  was  quite  familiar,  an 
could  refer  to  them  with  freedom  and  correct  tast< 
In  taste  she  particularly  excelled.  As  her  perso 
was  ever  an  exhibition  of  good  taste,  so  all  he 
mental  operations  were  alike  characterized  by  th 
same  quality.  While  life  lasted  she  desired  t 
improve  and  cultivate  her  mind,  regarding  f 
proper  motives  both  the  pleasure  it  affords  an 
the  greater  influence  of  which  it  renders  one  caps 
ble.  She  was  a  devoted  lover  and  a  successft 
cultivator  of  music.  With  her  mental  endowmen 
and  varied  accomplishments  she  possessed  a  hear 
full  of  warm,  noble,  and  generous  feeling.    He: 
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s  not  that  cold,  formal  salutation  ■which  congeals 
!  flowing  current  of  friendship.  The  firm,  hearty 
Lsp  of  the  hand;  the  beaming  countenance,  re- 
jting  the  warmth  of  the  heart;  and  the  pleasant 
ile,  welcomed  the  friend  to  her  door.  She  had  a 
irt  to  love.  To  the  demands  of  friendship  she 
s  ever  true — to  its  confidences  she  was  ever 
:hful.  Before  she  became  a  Christian  she  was 
)rned  with  all  those  excellences  and  virtues 
ich  are  estimable  in  the  female  character.  Her 
,ural  disposition  was  much  modified  by  the  pe- 
iar  trials  of  her  early  life.  These  imparted  to 
■  countenance  a  pleasing  sadness,  subdued  her 
rits  to  a  quiet  cheerfulness,  and  gave  to  her  that 
itleness  of  manner  more  pleasing  than  the  most 
bitching  gayety.  No  one  placed  like  her,  unless 
st  insensible  to  obvious  truth,  could  escape  the 
iclusion  which  she  ever  entertained,  that  her 
I  must  go  down  in  early  morning.  Her  whole 
iracter  was  still  more  modified  by  the  religion 
Jesus.  This  developed  its  beauties  and  purged 
ay  its  imperfections. 
^8  a  Christian,  Mrs.  Kerr  was  most  exemplary  in 

outward  life,  and  most  rich  in  her  soul's  expe- 
ice  of  the  grace  of  God.  In  her  book  of  stray 
ughts,  written  during  the  last  year  of  her  life,  I 
i  these  thoughts:  ''I  feel  God's  presence  morn- 
,  noon,  and  night.  Sometimes  a  dark  cloud, 
with  disappointed  hopes,  full  of  pain  and 
,th,  hovers  over  me.  Then  I  think  of  God  and 
that  he  has  done  for  me.  Jesus  sweetly  whis- 
s,  'Peace,  be  still;  I  am  thy  salvation.'"  At 
ither  time  she  records  this  prayer:  "Quicken 

heart,  O  my  Savior,  in  every  good  word  and 
d!  I  would  be  ready  calmly  to  welcome  thy 
per.  Death."  During  the  same  year  she  writes  to 
lend:  "Jesus  cares  for  us.     Let  us  give  ourselves 

entirely  to  him.  He  doeth  all  things  well. 
lat  have  we  to  fear  with  such  a  friend?    Is  it 

refreshing  to  belong  to  Christ's  Church  on 
th,  and  think  that  if  we  are  faithful,  and  win 
els  to  his  crown,  a  glorious  reward  awaits  us  ?" 
led  with  love  to  Jesus  and  to  the  souls  of  men, 

ever  did  what  she  could  for  the  salvation  of  a 
t  world.  She  delighted  to  hold  up  the  hands 
I  encourage  the  heart  of  her  husband,  or  to  pro- 
be the  interests  of  the  Church  of  God.     It  was 

aim  and  purpose  to  live  for  God.  To  him  she 
secrated  all  her  powers. 

?he  memory-  of  the  silent  dead,  and  her  settled 
iviction  that  her  own  life  would  be  short,  warned 

to  do  with  all  her  might  whatsoever  her  hands 
nd  to  do.  Her  experience  led  her  to  reflect 
cb  upon  the  grave,  though  not  with  dark  fore- 
lings.  On  the  evening  of  August  28,  1651,  she 
ords:  "Another  day  has  passed,  and  now  has 
ae  my  long-loved  hour  of  twilight,  the  time  for 
m  reflection.    For  a  time  my  wandering  thoughts 

with  the  dead  past:  a  little  city  of  the  silent 
ir  my  childhood's  home  is  deserted,  and  in  those 
ir  old  rooms  I  see  the  loved  ones  of  years  gone 
—a  mother  dear,  brothers  and  sisters  in  number 


nine.  Death  came  and  took  them  one  by  one.  I 
knew 

*It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 
He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves;' 

but  sorrow's  mildew  was  on  my  heart,  and  every 
hour,  though  all  nature  smiles,  brings  thoughts  of 
my  old  home,  and  the  orchard  under  whose  trees 
nestles  the  little  graveyard.  A  space  is  left,  and 
anon,  'if  I  wait,  the  grave  is  mine  home.'"  Not 
long  was  she  compelled  to  wait.  She  now  rests  by 
the  side  of  those  dead  past  with  whom  her  thoughts 
so  often  communed. 


TEE  EESURRECTION  OP  CHRIST. 


BT    THE    SDITOK. 


(SECOND    PAPEB.) 


We  have  already  shown  that,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, Christ  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried.  Now, 
if  it  shall  be  shown  that  he  was  subsequently  seen, 
conversed  with,  handled,  gave  and  received  com- 
munications, walked,  eat,  reproved  and  instructed, 
declared  himself  to  be  alive,  and  performed  the 
functions  of  a  living  man;  and  if  it  shall  be  shown 
that  the  personal  witnesses  of  these  facts  were  com- 
petent witnesses,  that  the  number  of  them  was 
large,  that  they  had  opportunity  to  investigate  and 
know  the  things  whereof  they  aflirmed,  that  their 
testimony  was  given  at  the  time  and  in  the  place 
where  the  things  occurred,  and,  finally,  that  it  was 
given  under  such  circumstances  as  attested,  on  the 
part  of  the  witnesses,  a  full  conviction  and  cer- 
tainty of  the  fact;  if  all  these  facts  shall  be  shown, 
then  we  say,  that,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence and  the  established  laws  of  human  belief, 
we  must  credit  the  actual  resurrection  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead. 

To  render  the  question  more  perspicuous  apd 
satisfactory,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention  some 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  crucifixion, 
death,  and  burial  of  our  Lord.  When  he  was  led 
away  to  be  crucified,  a  great  company  of  his  dis- 
ciples, relatives,  and  friends  followed,  bewailing 
and  lamenting  him.  Some  of  them  stood  so  near 
the  cross  that  he  could  speak  to  them;  others  stood 
afar  off".  Many  of  them  remained  till  the  mysteri- 
ous darkness  that  overwhelmed  the  laud  had  passed 
away,  and  the  Lord  had  given  up  the  ghost. 
Among  those  who  not  only  witnessed  his  cruci- 
fixion, but  tarried  till  he  was  laid  in  the  sepulcher, 
were  "  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary ;"  that  is, 
"Mary,"  the  mother  of  "James,"  Several  women 
appear  to  have  agreed  to  embalm  the  body  of  our 
Lord,  and,  after  leaving  the  tomb,  they  "prepared 
spices  and  ointments"  for  that  purpose.  This  be- 
ing done,  they  rested  on  the  Sabbath,  and  came  as 
the  day  was  dawning,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
to  execute  the  design.    They  appear  to  have  been 
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ignorant  that  the  Jews  had  sealed  the  touib,  and 
placed  a  guard  over  it;  and  the  two  Marys  and 
Salome,  who  were  in  advance  of  the  other  women, 
were  perj)lexed  liow  they  might  roll  away  the 
stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulcher.  AVx)ut  this 
time — before  the  women  had  reached  the  sepul- 
cher — an  angel  descended  from  heaven,  rolled  the 
stone  from  the  sepulcher,  and  sat  upon  it.  The 
guard  were  struck  with  astonishment,  and  for  a 
moment  were  like  dead  men;  but  recovering  them- 
selves, and  finding  that  the  body  of  Christ  was 
gone,  they  fled  into  the  city,  and  reported  the  fact 
to  the  Jews. 

As  the  women  approached  the  tomb,  they  beheld 
that  the  stone  was  rolled  away.  This  filled  them 
with  alarm;  and  Mary  Magdalene,  concluding  that 
the  body  had  Vjeen  taken  away,  ran  back  to  tell 
Peter  and  John.  The  other  Mary  and  Salome  ap- 
proached the  tomb,  determined  to  ascertain  whether 
the  body  was  there;  but  as  they  entered  the  tomb, 
and  saw  the  angel,  but  not  the  body,  they  were 
aflFrighted.  The  angel  sought  to  calm  their  fears, 
told  them  the  Lord  had  risen,  and  bade  them  behold 
the  place  where  they  laid  him,  and  then  go  and  tell 
his  disciples.  But  the  women  went  out  quickly 
from  the  sepulcher,  and  fled  trembling  with  affright, 
saying  not  a  word,  but  hasting  to  report  what  they 
had  seen  to  the  eleven  apostles.  They  had  hardly 
gone  when  Peter  and  John  came,  running  in  ad- 
vance of  Mary  Magdalene,  and  went  into  the  sep- 
ulcher. They  found  that  the  body  was  not  there, 
but  saw  the  grave-clothes  lying  folded  up;  and 
after  that  they  returned  to  their  own  home,  won- 
dering at  what  had  occurred. 

1.  First  appearance  of  Christ.  Mary  Magdalene 
was  left  alone  at  the  tomb.  She  had  lingered  be- 
hind to  weep,  being  in  much  doubt  and  perplexity 
as  to  what  had  become  of  the  body  of  Jesus. 
While  weeping,  she  stooped  down  and  looked 
again  into  the  sepulcher,  if  perchance  there  might 
have  been  some  mistake  about  the  body  having 
been  removed.  There  she  saw  two  angels,  robed  in 
white,  one  at  the  head  and  one  at  the  foot,  where 
the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain.  How  touchingly  beau- 
tiful her  reply  when  they  asked  her  why  she  wept, 
"Because  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  him  I"  Turning 
back,  she  saw  Jesus  standing  by  her;  but,  blinded 
by  her  tears,  and  bewildered  by  her  apprehensions, 
she  did  not  recognize  either  his  personal  appear- 
ance nor  yet  his  voice,  when  he  tenderly  inquired 
the  cause  of  her  grief;  but  supposing  him  to  be  the 
gardener  who  cultivated  the  garden,  and  who  might 
have  removed  the  body,  she  said,  "  Sir,  if  thou  hast 
borne  him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him, 
and  I  will  take  him  away."  What  an  affecting  evi- 
dence of  the  strength  and  purity  of  her  attachment 
to  her  Lord — an  attachment  which  death  had  no 
power  to  dissolve!  And  how  overwhelming  her 
astonishment  and  delight  when  she  heard  the  well- 
known  voice  uttering,  as  if  surprised  at  her  want 
of   recognition,  "Mary!"      She    could    doubt   no 


more — the  voice  and  the  bodily  appearance  are 
both  recognized,  and  she,  uttering  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  and  joy,  prostrating  herself  before  him, 
held  him  by  the  feet,  and  worshiped  him.  But  he 
bids  her  make  no  delay;  the  time  was  short;  he 
was  about  to  ascend  to  his  Father  and  his  God; 
therefore,  to  haste  and  tell  his  disciples.  Then  8b« 
went  and  told  the  disciples,  as  they  were  mourning 
and  weeping,  that  she  had  seen  the  Lord,  and  that 
he  had  said  these  things  to  her;  but  they  believed 
it  not. 

All  this  narrative  has  an  air  of  Bimplicity  and 
naturalness,  a  harmony  of  parts,  a  coincidence  with 
collateral  circumstances,  a  correspondence  of  feel- 
ing and  action  suited  to  the  occasion,  the  charac- 
ters, and  circumstances,  that  strongly  confirm  iXM 
truth,  and  make  Mary  Magdalene  a  strong  witneM 
for  the  resurrection  of  her  Lord. 

2.  Second  appearance  of  Christ.     The  other  Mary 
and  Salome  appear  to  have  fled  away  to  some  retired 
place,  and,  perhaps,  were  so  astounded  at  what 
they  had  witnessed  that  they  could  not  for  so 
time  sufiiciently  recover  their    self-possession 
carry  the  tidings  to  the  disciples.    While  in  thi 
state  their  Lord  himself  met  them,  calmed  thel 
fears,  and  bade  them  go  boldly  and  carry  the 
dings  of  his  resurrection  to  the  apostles,  and  bi 
them  meet  him,  as  he  had  appointed,  in  Galilee 
Still  the  apostles  were  incredulous. 

3.  Third  appearance  of  Christ.  After  the  twc 
Marys,  and  Salome,  and  Peter,  and  John  had  de 
parted  from  the  grave,  Joanna,  and  a  company  o 
women  with  her,  not  knowing  the  events  that  hac 
taken  place,  came  bringing  spices  and  ointment 
to  assist  in  the  embalming  of  the  body.  Findinj 
the  tomb  open,  they  went  into  it,  and  discovere* 
that  the  body  had  been  removed.  WhUe  they  wer 
full  of  amazement  and  perplexity,  two  angels  ap 
peared  to  them,  and  said,  "Why  seek  ye  the  livin 
among  the  dead?  He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen 
When  Joanna  returned  and  reported  this  to  tl 
disciples,  Peter  appears  to  have  gone  again  in  hast 
to  the  sepulcher;  and  it  is  probably  at  this  tin 
that  the  risen  Savior  "was  seen  of  Cephas,"  a< 
cording  to  the  declaration  of  St,  PauL  (1  Co 
XV,  5.) 

4.  Fourth  appearance  of  Christ.     That  same  mo: 
ing,  after  the  women  had  returned  from  the  se 
ulcher,  two  of  the  disciples — one  of  them  Cleop. 
or  Alpheus,  the  father  of  James,  and  the  ot 
probably  St.  Luke — had  left  Jerusalem,  and  v- 
joumeying  on  foot  to  Emmaus,  a  village  sevt- 
eight  miles  west  of  the  city.     They  had  prob- 
been  up  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  Passover,  , 
were  now  returning  home;   they  were  returr 
with  grieved  and  aching  hearts;   their  Lord, 
whom  they  had  trusted,  and  through  whom  * ':. 
had  hoped  for  the  redemption  of  Israel,  had  U,  • 
crucified  and  slain.    As  they  talked  over  the  9^ 
events  of  the  feast  a  third  traveler  falls  in  ^ 
them,   and  joins  in  their  conversation.      He 
pounds  to  them    the  prophecies    relating  to 
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jssiah,  and  shows  that  the  very  events  they  la- 
mted  were  necessary,  and  also  that  Christ  must 
;e  again,  that  the  prophets  might  be  fulfilled, 
1  this  time  they  did  not  recognize  him;  they  saw 
03,  heard  his  voice,  and  walked  with  him,  as 
3y  would  with  any  other  man.  But  when  they 
iched  the  village,  and  were  about  to  sup  together, 
ar  the  close  of  the  day,  he  took  bread,  and  blessed 
and  brake,  and  gave  it  to  them.  This  signifi- 
nt  action  opened  their  eyes,  and  they  were  filled 
th  astonishment  and  wonder  to  recognize  their 
rd  in  the  person  of  their  fellow-traveler.  But  he 
nished  from  their  sight.  So  joyful  were  they  at 
lat  they  had  seen,  that  they  immediately  arose 
d  returned  to  Jerusalem;  and  when  they  reached 
3  city,  they  found  the  disciples  assembled,  and 
sre  assured  by  them  that  the  report  received  from 
3  women  concerning  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
fore  they  left  in  the  morning  had  been  confirmed, 
they  said,  he  "hath  appeared  to  Simon."  Then 
J  two  disciples  rehearsed  what  they  had  wit- 
3sed  in  the  way,  and  also  at  the  village  whither 
;y  went.  Thus  the  evidences  of  his  resurrection 
re  so  multiplying  that  the  disciples,  who  had  at 
it  doubted,  were  constrained  to  say,  "  The  Lord 
risen,  indeed." 

).  Fifth  appearance  of  Christ.  It  was  now  the 
ming  of  the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and 
had  already  appeared  to  six  witnesses.  Ten  of 
J  apostles  and  many  disciples  were  now  assem- 
id  to  talk  over  the  events  that  had  occurred,  and 
)ecially  to  consider  to  what  the  reports  of  that 
Y  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  might 
)W.  For  fear  of  the  Jews,  they  had  closed  the 
ar.  Just  then  the  Savior  appears  in  their  midst, 
1  said  to  them,  "Peace  be  unto  you."  But 
i  suddenness  and  the  unexpectedness  of  his  ap- 
irance  filled  them  with  terror  and  affright.  He, 
wever,  calmed  their  fears,  bade  them  look  upon 
n  and  to  feel  of  him,  to  behold  his  hands  and 
;  feet,  to  assure  themselves  that  he  was  flesh 
i  bones;  then  also  he  ate  before  them;  and  after- 
.rd,  still  further  to  confirm  their  faith,  he  opened 
their  understanding  the  Scriptures,  and  showed 
jm  that  "thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behooved 
rist  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third 

h.  large  number  were  evidently  present  on  this 
jasion ;  how  many  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Twelve 
1  distinctly  mentioned;  namely,  ten  apostles — for 
loraas  had  gone  out  before  the  Savior  appeared — 
i  the  two  disciples  who  had  returned  from  Em- 
ms; and  it  is  further  intimated  that  it  was  a  gen- 
ii gathering  of  all  who  had  been  with  the  apostles 
ring  the  day,  and  were  conversant  with  the  re- 
rts  of  the  resurrection.  It  is  probable  that  the 
:  to  whom  our  Lord  had  appeared  prior  to  this, 
w,  for  the  second  time,  witnessed  his  presence. 
3.  Sixth  appearance  of  Christ.  Soon  after  our 
vior  had  appeared  on  the  previous  occasion, 
lomas  came  in,  and  the  disciples  told  him  that 
ij  had  seen  the  Lord.     He,  however,  disbelieved. 


and  said,  "Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print 
of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of 
the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will 
not  believe,"  On  the  return  of  the  newly  insti- 
tuted Sabbath,  the  eighth  day  of  the  resurrection, 
the  eleven  apostles,  and  probably  others  of  the 
disciples,  were  again  assembled  together,  Thomas 
being  present  with  the  rest;  and  Jesus  stood  in 
their  midst,  and  addressed  them  with  his  saluta- 
tion of  peace.  Then  turning  to  Thomas,  he  up- 
braided his  unbelief,  and  said  to  him,  "Reach 
hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands;  and  reach 
hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side;  and  be 
not  faithless  but  believing."  It  was  enough.  The 
skepticism  of  Thomas  could  withstand  no  longer, 
and  he  cried  out,  "My  Lord  and  my  God !" 

No  further  conversation  is  recorded  of  our  Savior 
on  this  occasion  than  that  which  related  to  Thomas; 
but  it  is  probable  that  more  was  said  and  done;  for 
the  sacred  historian  says  that  many  other  signs  did 
Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  of  which  he 
has  not  thought  necessary  to  make  any  distinct 
record.  The  special  object  of  this  appearance  of 
our  Savior  seems  to  have  been  to  convince  Thomas 
of  the  reality  of  the  resurrection,  and  thus  to  ex- 
tinguish the  last  doubt  of  the  fact  from  the  minds 
of  his  apostles. 

7.  Seventh  appearance  of  Christ.  The  feast  of  the 
Passover  being  now  ended,  the  eleven  returned  into 
Galilee,  as  the  Savior  had  directed  them.  This 
was  their  native  place,  and  here  they  would  be 
less  exposed  to  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  and  could, 
therefore,  with  more  calmness  receive  the  instruc- 
tions of  Christ,  and  prepare  themselves  for  that 
public  ministry  so  soon  to  begin  at  Jerusalem. 
"While  here  they  probably  resorted  to  their  several 
callings  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Simon  Peter, 
with  Nathaniel,  James,  and  John,  and  two  others, 
engaged  in  fishing,  but  toiled  all  night  and  caught 
nothing.  In  the  morning  Jesus  stood  upon  the 
shore;  and  when  his  disciples  did  not  recognize 
him,  having  first  asked  them  if  they  had  any  thing 
to  eat,  he  bade  them  cast  the  net  on  the  right  side 
of  the  boat,  which  being  done,  they  inclosed  no 
less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  great  fishes, 
which  were  drawn  to  the  shore  and  secured.  Then 
they  saw  it  was  the  Lord;  and  coming  to  him,  they 
saw  a  fish  that  had  been  prepared  on  a  fire  of  coals 
and  bread.  Jesus  said  to  them,  "  Come  and  dine;" 
and  gave  them  bread  and  fish,  and  they  did  eat. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  so  signally  reproved 
the  overweening  confidence  of  Peter  and  his  con- 
sequent fall, 

8,  Eighth  appearance  of  Christ.  The  grand  as- 
semblage of  the  disciples,  where  our  Savior  was 
to  give  a  still  more  public  demonstration  that  he 
was  alive,  was  upon  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  This 
meeting  he  had  appointed  before  his  crucifixion; 
the  angel  that  announced  his  resurrection  to  the 
women  bade  them  remind  the  disciples  of  the 
Savior's  appointment;  the  Lord  himself  also,  when 
he  appeared  to  Mary  and  Salome,  renewed  the 
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8ame  niess.'iiL^o;  and  it  is  probable  tliat  on  the  pre- 
ceding app(!aranc(:  lie  gave  the  dJHciples  more  ex- 
plicit information  where  he  would  meet  as  many 
as  might  assemble.  The  number  assembled  on  this 
occasion  exceeded  five  hundred.  Twenty  years 
after  this  St.  Paul  publicly  declares  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  five  hundred  were  then  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Here  he 
gave  infallible  proofs  of  his  resurrection,  and  spoke 
of  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Here 
also  he  renewed  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
bade  them  go  back  to  Jerusalem  and  tarry  till  it 
came.  And  it  is  probable  that  on  this  occasion  he 
gave  to  the  apostles  their  grand  commission,  to  go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature. 

9.  Ninth  appearance  of  Christ.  Our  Savior  after 
this  seems  to  have  made  his  appearance  to  James. 
This  appearance  the  apostle  refers  to  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  resurrection,  though  he  gives  no  par- 
ticulars of  the  case.  They  were  omitted  probaVjly 
because  they  were  well  known.  The  James  spoken 
of  was  James  the  Less,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the 
only  apostle  with  whom  St.  Paul  was  favored  with 
an  interview  when  he  came  up  from  Damascus  after 
his  conversion.  He  probably  then  had  the  fact 
from  the  lips  of  James  himself. 

10.  Tenth  appearance  of  Christ.  The  apostles 
having  returned  to  Jerusalem  according  to  the 
command  of  their  Master,  about  forty  days  after 
the  resurrection  our  Savior  again  appeared  to  them. 
Here,  after  renewing  their  commission,  he  gave 
them  the  promise  of  the  speedy  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  commanded  them  not  to  depart 
from  Jerusalem  till  they  should  "be  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Ghost."  Having  completed  his  instruc- 
tions, he  led  them  out  toward  Bethany,  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Here  probably  upon  the  sacred 
spot  where  he  had  often  instructed  his  disciples 
and  prayed  for  them — the  spot  that  had  witnessed 
his  awful  agony  that  forced  the  bloody  sweat  from 
every  pore — the  spot  where  he  had  been  betrayed 
by  the  traitorous  kiss  of  one  disciple  and  forsaken 
by  all  the  rest;  upon  this  spot  he  lifted  up  his 
hands  and  blessed  his  disciples;  and  as  he  blessed 
them,  he  was  parted  from  them — higher  and  still 
higher  he  ascended  in  the  vaulted  heavens,  till  a 
cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight,  and  he  was 
seen  no  more. 

This  closes  the  direct  testimony,  so  far  as  the 
recorded  evidence  of  the  apostles  is  concerned. 
But  then  we  must  remember  that  through  the 
whole  forty  days,  from  the  resurrection  to  the 
ascension,  our  Lord  was  more  or  less  conversant 
with  his  disciples.  For  St.  Luke,  referring  to  the 
"many  infallible  proofs"  of  his  resurrection  given 
to  his  disciples,  says  he  was  "  seen  of  them  forty 
days,"  and  daring  that  time  was  "  speaking  of  the 
things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God."  St. 
John  also  says  that  Jesus  did  many  other  things 
in  the  presence  of  his  disciples  which  he  had  not 
recorded;  but  that  from  the  many  he  had  selected 


and  made  a  record  of  those  that  were  written,  in 
order  that  men  might  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Son  of  God,  and,  believing,  might  have  life 
through  liis  name.  The  truth  then  seems  to  be, 
that,  without  intending  a  full  detail  of  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  our  Lord,  his  disciples  have  placed 
these  on  record  as  constituting  a  perfect  demonstra- 
tion of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  We  invite 
the  fullest  and  most  impartial  scrutiny  of  this  evi- 
dence. "We  ask  any  one  to  consider  the  number  of 
times  our  Savior  was  seen  after  his  resurrection, 
the  circumstances  connected  with  his  appearance, 
the  words  that  were  uttered,  the  significant  ac- 
tions that  were  perfonned,  the  number  of  witne8s<»8, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  six  hundred,  the  length 
of  time  through  which  he  held  intercourse  with 
them,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  final  departure 
from  them;  and  let  him  consider  also  that  the  wit- 
nesses were  men  of  moral  integrity  and  of  at  least 
common  capability,  that  they  did  not  conceal  them- 
selves in  a  corner  and  tell  their  story  covertly,  but 
proclaimed  the  resurrection  at  Jerusalem — upon  the 
very  spot  where  Christ  had  been  crucified,  and  be- 
fore the  very  persons  that  had  crucified  him — and 
then  to  say  whether  the  testimony  that  Christ  was 
seen  after  his  crucifixion  and  death,  was  not  as  full 
and  perfect  as  it  is  possible  for  human  testimony] 
ever  to  be. 

Some  collateral  points  we  must  reserve  to  another 
number. 


THE  SPIRIT-LAND. 

Br  J.  A.  ir. 

0,  TELL  me  not  the  loved  departed, 
When  free  from  life,  its  troubles  o'er. 

Return  not  to  the  broken-hearted 
From  death's  mysterious  shore! 

It  can  not  be  that  death's  dark  portal 
Must  close  in  silence  on  earth's  love. 

When  to  the  gaze  of  the  immortal 
Appear  the  realms  above. 

The  spirit-world  is  all  around  us, 

On  earth,  or  sea,  through  boundless  air: 

When  earthly  mists  no  more  surround  us, 
Its  glory  we  shall  share. 

At  morn  they  come — angelic  fingers 
Point  to  a  glorious  home  on  high; 

They're  with  me  as  the  daylight  lingers 
Upon  the  western  sky. 

They  guard  me  in  the  lone  night-watches; 

Above  me  fold  their  golden  wings; 
In  dreams  mine  ear  their  accents  catches, 

Their  holy  whisperings. 

The  spirit-world  is  all  around  us; 

Its  harmony  our  spirit  thrills; 
Heaven's  walls  of  beauty  ever  bound  us, 

God's  everlasting  hills. 
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Infekiob  Eeligious  Books. — It  is  true  enough 
at  on  every  other  subject  on  which  a  multitude  of 
oks  have  been  written,  there  must  have  been  many 
iiich  in  a  literary  sense  were  bad.  But  I  can  not 
Ip  thinking  that  the  number  coming  under  this 
scription  bear  a  larger  proportion  to  the  excellent 
es  in  the  religious  department  than  in  any  other, 
le  chief  cause  of  this  has  been,  the  mistake  by 
lich  many  good  men  professionally  employed  in 
igion  have  deemed  their  respectable  mental  com- 
tence  to  the  office  of  public  speaking  the  proof  of 
equal  competence  to  a  work,  which  is  subjected  to 
ich  severer  literary  and  intellectual  laws. 

Knowledge. — Knowledge  is  not  a  couch  whereon 
rest  a  searching  and  restless  spirit;  or  a  terrace  for 
vandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down 
th  a  fair  prospect;  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud 
nd  to  raise  itself  upon;  or  a  sort  of  commanding 
3und  for  strife  and  contention;  or  a  shop  for  profit 
d  sale:  but  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the 
eator,  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate. — Lord  Bacon. 

[kquisitivekess. — Inquisitiveness  or  curiosity  is  a 
rnel  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  which  still  sticketh  in 
J  throat  of  a  natural  man,  and  sometimes  to  the 
nger  of  his  choking. — Fuller. 

[nuexdoes. — How  frequently  is  the  honesty  and 
legrity  of  a  man  disposed  of  by  a  smile  or  a  shrug; 
w  many  good  and  generous  actions  have  been  sunk 
,0  oblivion  by  a  distrustful  look,  or  stamped  with 
J  imputation  of  proceeding  from  bad  motives  by  a 
"sterious  and  seasonable  wliisper! — Sterne. 

Fhe  Beggar's  Bridge. — At  Florence,  some  years 
3,  it  was  proclaimed  that  every  beggar  who  would 
pear  in  the  grand  plaza,  at  a  certain-mentioned 
le,  would  be  provided  by  the  duke  with  a  new  suit 
clothes,  free  of  cost.  At  the  appointed  time,  the 
jgars  of  the  city  all  assembled,  and  the  grand 
ke,  causing  all  the  avenues  to  the  square  to  be 
sed,  compelled  the  beggars  to  strip  off  their  old 
thes,  and  gave  each  one,  according  to  promise,  a 
w  suit.  In  the  old  clothes  thus  collected  enough 
)ney  was  found  concealed  to  build  a  beautiful 
dge  over  the  Arno,  still  called  "The  Beggars' 
idge,"  and  the  city,  for  the  time  being,  was  re- 
ved  of  the  beggars  by  which  it  had  been  previ- 
sly  overrun,  as  none  would  give  to  the  well-dressed 
lividuals  who  implored  charity,  not  believing  their 
e  of  distress. 

tfisDraECTED  Labor. — The  same  care  and  toil  that 
se  a  dish  of  peas  at  Christmas,  would  give  bread 
a  whole  family  during  six  months. — Hume. 

S'oTHiNGNESs  OF  THE  WoRLD. — I  havo  run  tho  silly 
mds  of  pleasure,  and  have  done  with  them  all.     I 
^'e  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  I  ap- 
lise  them  at  their  real  worth,  which  is  in  truth  I 
7  low;  those  who  have  only  seen  their  outside 


always  overrate  them,  but  I  have  been  behind  the 
scenes,  I  have  seen  all  the  coarse  pulleys  and  dirty 
ropes  which  move  the  gaudy  machines,  and  I  have 
seen  and  smelt  the  tallow  candles  which  illuminate  the 
whole  decoration,  to  the  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion of  the  ignorant  audience.  When  I  reflect  on 
what  I  have  seen,  what  I  have  heard,  and  what  I 
have  done,  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  all 
that  frivolous  hurry  and  bustle  of  pleasure  in  the 
world  had  any  reality;  but  I  look  upon  all  that  is 
passed  as  one  of  those  romantic  dreams  which  opium 
commonly  occasions,  and  I  do  by  no  means  desire  to 
repeat  the  nauseous  dose. —  Chesterfield. 

The  Madness  of  Pride. — When  the  Duchess  of 
Buckingham  found  herself  dying,  she  sent  for  Austis, 
the  herald,  and  settled  all  the  pomp  of  her  funeral 
ceremony.  She  was  afraid  of  dying  before  the  prep- 
arations were  ready.  "  Why,"  she  asked,  "  won't 
they  send  the  canopy  for  me  to  see?  Let  them  send 
it,  even  though  the  tassels  are  not  finished."  And 
then  she  exacted,  as  Horace  Walpole  affirms,  a  vow 
from  her  ladies,  that,  if  she  should  become  insensible, 
they  would  not  sit  down  in  her  room  till  she  was 
dead.  Funeral  honors  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been 
her  fancy;  for  when  her  only  son  died,  she  sent  mes- 
sengers to  her  friends,  telling  them  that,  if  they 
wished  to  see  him  lie  in  state,  she  would  admit  them 
by  the  back  stairs.  Such  was  the  delicacy  of  her 
maternal  sorrow. 

But  there  was  one  match  in  pride  and  insolence  for 
Catharine,  Duchess  of  Buckingham;  this  was  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  On  the  death  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  his  mother  endeavored  to  bor- 
row the  triumphal  car  that  had  carried  the  remains 
of  Marlborough  to  the  grave.  "  No,"  replied  the  wid- 
owed Duchess  of  Marlborough,  "  the  car  that  has  car- 
ried the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  body  shall  never  be 
profaned  by  any  other."  "  I  have  sent  to  the  under- 
taker," was  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham's  rejoinder, 
"  and  he  has  engaged  to  make  a  better  one  for  £20." 

Passing  One's  Time. — There  is  no  saying  shocks 
me  so  much  as  that  which  I  hear  very  often,  "  that  a 
man  does  not  know  how  to  pass  his  time."  It  would 
have  been  but  ill-spoken  by  Methusalah  in  the  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  life. —  Coioley. 

Witty  Simile. — Sir  Harry  Ilargrave's  mind  is  full 
of  the  most  obsolete  errors;  a  very  Monmouth-street 
of  thread-bare  prejudices:  if  a  truth  gleam  for  a 
moment  upon  liim,  it  discomposes  all  his  habit  of 
thought,  like  a  stray  sunbeam  on  a  cave  full  of 
bats. — Bxilioer. 

Talking  Eound-about. — When  a  man  has  no  do- 
sign  but  to  speak  plain  truth,  he  may  say  a  great  deal 
in  a  very  narrow  compass. — Steele. 

CuviER  and  Satan. — In  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, an  article,  bearing  the  signature  of  "John 
Doran,"  concludes  with  a  characteristic  anecdote  of 
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Cuvier.  lie  once  saw  in  his  Bleep  the  popular  repre- 
sentation of  Satun  advancing  toward  him,  and  threat- 
ening to  eat  him.  "  Kat  me!"  exclaimed  the  pliilos- 
opher,  as  he  examined  the  fiend  with  the  eye  of  a 
naturalist,  and  then  added,  "  Horns?  hoofs?  grami- 
niterrnm!  Needn't  be  afraid  of  him!"  This  might 
be  made  applicable  to  the  thrcateninga  of  some  of 
Satan's  friends  in  the  Popish  community  leveled 
against  the  Protestant  Church,  which  knows  also  how 
to  value  their  menaces. —  Church  and  State  Gazette. 

A  Curious  Pkophect. — The  following  remarkable 
lines  are  from  a  rare  old  book.  Punch  at  the  present 
day  could  not  deal  out  a  heavier  blow  at  the  light  of 
the  age: 

"  ^\nien  legislators  bold  invade 

The  law  which  they  themselves  have  made; 

When  the  parson  'gainst  the  Bible  preachei, 

And  modest  virgins  wear  the  breeches; 

When  woman  scorns  domestic  cares, 

And  bold  intrudes  on  men's  affairs. 

Aspiring  with  mistaken  pride 

The  war-horse  of  the  world  to  ride; 

The  wild  old  chaos  come  again, 

And  Eve,  with  her  old  serpent's  reign, 

A  second  time  will  pay  the  price 

Of  wit,  lost  by  Paradise; 

The  world  tail  foremost  will  advance, 

Like  freedom  in  degenerate  France; 

By  going  backward  will  come  right. 

And  men  grow  blind  by  too  much  light." 

Chabades. — Sydney  Smith  says  of  them,  that  if 
they  are  made  at  all,  they  should  be  made  without 
benefit  of  clersry,  the  offender  should  be  instantly 
hurried  off  to  execution,  and  be  cut  off  in  the  middle 
of  his  dullness,  without  being  allowed  to  explain  to 
the  executioner,  why  his  first  is  like  his  second,  or 
what  is  the  resemblance  between  his  fourth  and  his 
ninth. 

Bloody  Terms. — Any  one  would  suppose  that  the 
employment  of  sewing  was  the  most  peaceful  occupa- 
tion in  the  world,  and  yet  it  is  absolutely  horrifying 
to  hear  ladies  talk  about  stilletoes!  bodkins!  gather- 
ings! surgings!  hemmings!  gorings!  cuttings!  whip- 
pings! lacings!  cuffings!  and  battings!  "What  a  list 
of  abominables! 

DA>'GEBors  Fools. — If  men  are  to  be  fools,  it  were 
better  they  were  fools  in  little  matters  than  in  great; 
dullness,  turned  up  with  temerity,  is  a  livery  all  the 
worse  for  the  facings;  and  the  most  tremendous  of 
all  things  is  a  magnanimous  dunce. — Sydney  Smith. 

Logic. — A  man  who  was  up  to  a  thing  or  two, 
once  offered  to  bet  that  he  could  prove  that  this  sMe 
of  the  river  was  the  other  s-ide.  His  challenge  was 
soon  accepted,  and  a  bet  of  ten  dollars  made;  when, 
pointing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  he  shrewdly 
asked, 

'•  Is  not  that  one  side  of  the  river?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  immediate  answer. 

"  Agreed,"  said  the  man,  "  and  is  not  this  the  other 
side?"^ 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other. 

"  Then,"  said  the  man,  "  pay  me  ten  dollars,  for 
by  your  own  confession  I  have  proved  that  thi^  side 
of  the  river  is  the  oth^r  side.'"' 

The  dumbfounded  antagonist,  overcome  by  this 
profound  logic,  immediately  paid  the  money. 


Man. — The  Quarterly  Review,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "  What  i.s  man?"  says,  "  Chemically  speak- 
ing, a  man  is  forty-five  pounds  of  carbon  and  nitro- 
gen, diffused  through  five  and  a  half  pailfuls  of 
water."  '  1 

The  Common  Litebatube. — How  large  a  portion  of 
the  material  that  books  are  made  of  is  destitute  of     , 
any  peculiar  distinction!     "  It  has,"  as  Pope  said  of     1 
women,  just  "  no  character  at  all."    An  a' ■ 
of  sent<incc8  and  pages  of  vulgar  truisms  ::■   . 
light  sense,  which  any  one  was  competent  to  write,  ■■ 
and  which  no  one  is  interested  in  reading,  or  cares  to  ™ 
remember,  or  could  remember  if  he  cared. 

Ecclesiastical  Snobbishnesb. — When  I  read  in 
the  newspapers,  says  the  New  York  Mirror,  that  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Charles  James  adminis- 
tered the  right  of  confirmation  to  a  party  of  the  juxe- 
nile  nobility,  at  the  Chapel  Royal;  as  if  the  Chapel 
Royal  were  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  Almacks,  and 
young  people  were  to  get  ready  for  the  next  world 
in  little  exclusive  genteel  knots  of  the  aristocracy, 
who  were  not  to  be  disturbed  in  their  journey  thither 
by  the  company  of  the  vulgar:  when  I  read  such  a 
paragraph  as  that — and  one  or  two  such  generally 
appear  during  the  present  fashionable  season — it 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  odious,  mean,  and  dis- 
gusting part  of  that  odious,  mean,  and  disgusting 
publication,  the  C<jurt  Circular;  and  that  snobbish- 
ness is  therein  carried  to  quite  an  awful  pitch. 

Pbide  of  Snobs. — A  well-bred  snob  is  just  as 
secretly  proud  of  his  riches  and  honors  as  a  partenu 
snob  w^ho  makes  the  most  ludicrous  exhibition  of 
them;  and  a  high-born  marchioness  or  duchess  just  as 
vain  of  herself  and  her  diamonds  as  Queen  Quashy- 
boo,  who  sews  a  pair  of  epaulets  on  to  her  skirt,  and 
turns  out  in  state  in  a  cocked  hat  and  feathers. 

Red  Hebrings. — An  Irish  footman,  who  got  a  sit- 
uation in  the  West  End  of  London,  on  entering  a 
room  where  there  was  a  vase  of  gold  fish,  exclaimed, 
"  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  red  her- 
rings alive!" 

Lent. — A  rather  simple  Episcopalian  noticed  dur- 
ing the  season  of  Lent  that  the  church  bell  was  rung 
every  day,  and  not  understanding  the  reason  why, 
he  turned  one  day  to  a  brother  of  the  Church,  and 
asked  him  why  their  bell  was  rung  so  often. 

"  Why  it's  Lent,"  said  the  friend. 

"Lent!  Who  borrowed  it?"  he  inquired,  with 
charming  simplicity. 

A  DisHAL  Idea. — '•  If  all  the  world  were  blind, 
what  a  melancholy  sight  it  would  be!"  said  an  Irish 
clergyman  to  his  congregation. 

Laughing  and  Weeping. — When  Peter  of  Crotona 
was  engaged  on  a  picture  for  the  royal  palace  of  Petti, 
Ferdinand  II  particularly  admired  the  representation  ■ 
of  a  weeping  child.  "  Has  your  Majesty,"  said  the 
painter,  "  a  mind  to  see  how  easy  it  is  to  make  this 
very  child  laugh?"  And,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  the  artist  merely  depressed  the  comer  of  t". 
lips  and  the  inner  extremity  of  the  eyebrows,  when 
the  little  urchin  seemed  in  danger  of  bursting  his 
sides  with  laughter.  Thus  also  the  world  of  living 
men — the  touch  of  a  brush  can  hide  heaven  with  a 
cloud,  or  brighten  the  prospect  in  the  far  horizon. 
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The  New  Mission-House  at  the  Five  Points 
IS  been  completed,  and  was  dedicated  by  Dr.  Floy 
the  service  of  Almighty  God.  The  "  Old  Brcw- 
y"  which  once  occupied  the  site  was  the  grand 
nter  of  that  pestiferous  region  around  the  Five 
)ints,  where  every  form  of  loathsome  vice  run  riot, 
le  Mission  building  is  seventy-five  feet  front  by 
rty-five  deep,  and  five  stories  high.  It  has  a  chapel 
pable  of  seating  five  hundred  persons,  and  a  school- 
om  where  about  one  hundred  children  are  instructed; 
30  a  house  for  the  minister,  and  about  twenty  tene- 
ents  designed  for  poor  and  deserving  families.  The 
lilding  has  been  erected  at  an  expense  of  thirty-six 
ousand  dollars.  Of  this  sum  twenty-three  thou- 
nd  dollars  were  collected  in  the  short  space  of 
^hteen  months.  All  honor  to  those  noble  Chris- 
m  ladies  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  originated 
.d  have  carried  to  its  completion  this  magnificent 
terprise!  They  will  leave  behind  them  a  monu- 
ent  of  which  an  empress  might  feel  proud. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chubch  South. — From  the 
inutes  for  1852-53,  we  learn  that  there  are  in  the 
ethodist  Episcopal  Church  South  twenty-one  annual 
nferences,  with  white  members,  392,858;  colored, 
6,949;  Indians,  8,044r-total,  542,851;  which  makes 
net  increase  over  last  year  of  31,457.  Traveling 
eachers,  2,365;  local  preachers,  4,455. 

Kev.  Abel  Stevens. — A  more  fitting  person  to 
VQ  life  to  the  tract  cause  could  not  have  been  se- 
;ted.  The  speech  made  by  him  before  the  New 
)rk  conference  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
'ective  platform  speeches  we  ever  heard.  He  is  a 
rfect  "  steamboat,"  and  we  hope  he  will  be  plowing 
ese  western  waters  under  a  full  head  of  steam  he- 
re long.  In  his  efibrts  Mr.  Stevens  is  vigorously 
3onded  by  the  enterprising  agents  at  New  York. 

Excavations  at  Cuma. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
e  British  Archaeological  Association,  a  letter  was 
ad,  giving  an  account  of  the  excavations  now  being 
rried  on  at  Cuma,  by  the  Prince  of  Syracuse, 
aese  have  been  productive  of  interesting  results — 
Grecian  temple,  various  houses  and  tombs,  have 
en  discovered.  Portions  of  sculpture  in  fine  white 
arble,  broken,  but  in  large  pieces,  and  susceptible 

being  made  perfect — one  a  figure  of  Diana — have 
en  met  with.    The  architectural  remains,  as  well 

the  torsos,  are  described  as  very  beautiful.  The 
ivate  houses  discovered  presented  nothing  remark- 
>le,  but  the  tombs  are  exceedingly  curious,  contain- 
g  a  variety  of  interesting  objects,  and  a  vast  quan- 
ty  of  cinerary  urns  and  burnt  bones.    In  addition 

these,  two  skeletons  with  waxen  heads.  These 
ive  puzzled  the  antiquaries,  and  are  removed  to 
le  museum  for  examination.  One,  which  Mr.  Wam- 
y  examined,  presented  the  face  of  a  young  man, 
ith  regular  stern  features,  all  perfect.  The  particu- 
rs  of  the  excavations  will  be  published  forthwith, 
ider  the  direction  of  the  Prince. 

Certificate  of  Life  Membership  in  the  Tract 
dciett. — We   learn  that  a  sub-committee  of  the 


Board  have  this  delicate  matter  in  hand,  and  that 
they  are  determined  to  have  a  design  which  shall 
stand  criticism,  and  be  worthy  of  a  good  frame  in 
every  Methodist  family.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
above  announcement,  and  hope  they  will  succeed 
better  than  the  Missionary  Society  did. 

Popish  Celebration  of  the  Miracle  at  Doles. — 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Claude  and  his  clergy  have  been 
celebrating  at  Doles  the  anniversary  of  a  miracle 
which  happened  in  that  town  in  1608.  A  fire  broke 
out  in  the  church  on  Whitsunday  of  that  year,  and 
the  silver  platter  which  contained  the  consecrated 
wafer  rose  from  the  altar,  and  remained  suspended 
in  the  air,  thus  escaping  injury  from  the  flames. 
One  of  the  wafers  has  been  preserved  from  that  time 
to  this,  and  is  carried  triumphantly  in  the  annual 
processions  which  commemorate  the  intervention  of 
Heaven  to  preserve  the  body  of  Christ  from  the  fire. 
The  revolutionary  authorities  prohibited  the  caval- 
cade in  1793  as  a  gross  humbug,  but  it  was  re-estab- 
lished in  1811  by  Napoleon  I.  The  celebration  this 
year  seems  to  have  been  something  unusually  grand; 
all  the  civil  and  military  authorities  and  the  members 
of  the  bar  in  costume,  and  little  girls  in  white,  took 
part  in  it.  The  procession  was  escorted  by  a  detach- 
ment of  dragoons.    Such  is  Popery. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft's  Great  Work  upon  the  In- 
dians.— The  third  volume  of  this  great  work  has 
at  length  been  completed.  It  contains  complete 
treatises  on  difierent  phases  of  Indian  life  and  man- 
ners— their  language,  origin,  hunter  state,  territory, 
the  influence  of  their  women,  etc.,  are  all  considered 
with  discrimination.  Captain  Eastman's  illustrations 
are  thoroughly  authentic,  and  beautifully  executed. 
In  point  of  mechanical  beauty,  the  work  is  equal  to 
the  best  European  publications.  The  statistical  de- 
tails are  enlivened  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  with  poetical 
and  rhetorical  graces  that  redeem  the  dryness  of 
research.  The  New  York  Mirror  says,  "  To  the 
historian,  the  American,  the  student  of  physical  ge- 
ography and  the  races  of  men,  this  elaborate  diag- 
nosis, if  we  may  so  call  it — historic,  traditional,  and 
scientific — of  the  red  man  on  this  continent  will 
prove  not  less  invaluable  than  attractive." 

The  Eomish  Propaganda. — The  total  income  of 
the  Eomish  Propaganda,  for  the  year  1852,  was  £129,- 
580,  of  which  £77,477  were  raised  in  France,  £8,880 
in  the  Sardinian  states,  £11,017  from  the  Italian 
states,  £8,012  from  Belgium,  and  £5,437  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  the  latter  having  contributed 
£3,159,  and  the  colonies  £848.  The  expenditures  on 
the  several  missions  amounted  to  £122,682,  of  which 
there  were  disbursed  for  Church  purposes,  in  Europe, 
£21,796;  Asia,  £39,578;  Africa,  £11,267;  America, 
£29,188;  and  Oceanica,  £13,355. 

Mormons  in  Prussia.— The  Prussian  Minister  of 
the  Interior  has  ordered  the  adoption  of  rigorous 
measures  against  the  Mormon  missionaries,  who  are 
endeavoring  to  make  proselytes  throughout  all  Ger- 
many, and  thus  to  multiply  the  victims  of  fanaticism; 
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if  considered  necessary,  power  is  granted  to  the  com- 
petent uuthorities  to  expel  them. 

OoEAN  Stkamkus  AND  NoAii'fl  AitK.— Tho  largcst 
ocean  steam.sliips,  says  tho  Ilhistrated  News,  now 
plying  on  tlio  Atlantic,  bear  precisely  the  same  pro- 
portions in  length,  broadtli,  and  depth,  as  is  recorded 
to  have  cxirtted  in  Noah's  ark.  The  dimensions  of 
the  Atlantic  steamer  are,  length,  322  feet;  breadth  of 
beam,  50  feet;  deptli,  25)^  feet.  The  dimensions  of 
the  ark  were,  length,  800  cubits;  breadth,  50  cubits; 
depth,  30  cubits.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  tlic 
ark  was  nearly  twice  the  size,  in  length  and  breadth, 
of  these  vessels,  the  cubit  being  twenty-two  inches. 
Both  liad  upper,  lower,  and  middle  stories.  After 
all  the  equipments  of  the  forty-two  centuries  whicli 
have  elapsed  since  the  deluge,  the  ship-builders  have 
to  return  to  the  model  afforded  by  Noah's  ark. 

Coptic  "Worship. — Rev.  Dr.  Duffield,  -writing  from 
Upper  Egypt,  thus  describes  the  services  in  the 
Coptic  Church:  "Every  worshiper  enters  barefooted 
and  remains  so  during  the  service.  The  service  was 
very  peculiar,  but  it  was  ritual.  Boys  read  the  Arab 
Scriptures  under  the  eye  of  the  priest,  who  afterward 
read  in  Coptic,  a  dead  language  resembling  the  He- 
brew. The  women  were  not  visible,  but  worshiped 
unobserved  in  concealed  apartments  within  hearing. 
It  appeared,  and  was,  in  fact,  an  idolatry  of  the 
priest  to  a  very  great  degree.  After  service,  I  sought 
an  interview  with  two  of  the  priests;  and  although  I 
had  a  poor  interpreter  in  our  dragoman,  yet  the  con- 
versation was  as  full  of  interest  to  them  as  to  me." 

Early  Methodist  Churches. — The  statement  of 
Dr.  Durbin  in  the  National  Magazine,  that  "  up  to 
1784  we  had  not  probably  one  church  edifice  in  the 
land,"  is  corrected  by  Eev.  S.  "W.  Coggeshall,  of  the 
New  England  conference.  Perhaps  no  man  is  better 
posted  in  our  Church  history  than  brother  Cogge- 
shall. He  says  that  in  addition  to  old  John-Street 
Church,  which  was  dedicated  in  October  of  1768, 
there  were  the  "  Log  Meeting-House,"  at  Pipe  Creek, 
Md.;  a  house  at  Fell's  Point;  another  in  Baltimore 
Town;  also  "Kent  Meeting-House,"  on  the  Eastern 
Shore;  and  probably  also  St.  George's  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  which  was  originally  built  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Dr.  Franklin  for  the  use  of  Mr. 
"Whitefield,  and  soon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Methodists.  These,  however,  seem  to  be  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  churches  in  the  connection  prior  to  1784. 
Seventy  years  have  since  elapsed,  and  there  are  now 
12,467  Methodist  churches  in  the  United  States. 

Otto  of  Eoses. — A  writer  from  the  east  says,  that 
Hasaulik,  in  Bulgaria,  is  the  principal  center  for  the 
production  of  the  essential  oil  of  roses.  The  rose 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  leaves  is  the  Eed. 
Centifolia, 

"The  floweret  of  a  hundred  leaves." 

It  is  planted  in  the  open  field  as  corn  is  planted  with 
us.  The  roses  are  in  full  bloom  in  May,  and  the 
leaves  all  harvested  by  the  second  week  of  June. 
During  the  season  of  flowering,  the  whole  country 
for  miles  beyond  the  district  is  redolent  with  odor  of 
roses.  In  distilling  the  oil,  the  rose  leaves  while 
fresh  are  placed  in  the  alembic,  and  fresh  water  is 
poured  upon  them.  The  water  which  comes  over  is 
successively  distilled,  and  finally  the  oil,  being  the 


lightest,  rises  to  the  top,  and  is  skimmed  off.  The 
oil  is  limpid,  but  with  a  tinge  of  orange  color.  It  is 
said  to  take  three  hundred  thousand  robes  to  yield  an 
ounce  of  oil. 

Production  of  Fibk. — A  very  novel  experiment 
has  for  some  tirnc  been  going  on  in  France,  in  the 
way  of  increasing  and  extending  the  production  of 
fish.  The  principal  experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  sjiEwn  of  trout  and  salmon.  Over  a  million 
of  trout  and  salmon  eggs  have  been  placed  in  the 
brooks  and  marshy  grounds  of  Iluningen,  and  the 
production  of  fish  has  been  enormous,  fully  demon- 
strating the  practicability  of  peopling  every  river, 
brook,  and  rivulet  with  myriads  of  the  finny  race, 
and  thus  adding  immensely  to  the  means  of  human 
subsistence.  The  experiment  has  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  French  Government,  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  thirty  thousand  francs  has  been  made 
to  facilitate  it.  It  seems  not  at  all  improbable  that 
the  experiment  will  yet  be  extended  to  other  kinds 
of  fish — salt  as  well  as  fresh  water — and  that  the  fish 
of  different  climes  will  yet  be  brought  together  and 
people  the  same  waters.  Mr.  Comstock  must  lock 
out  for  his  "  ten  a- culture,^''  lest  it  should  be  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  a  ^^Jish-cuUvre''''  mania  that  is  very 
likely  to  ensue. 

VicTOE  Hugo's  Funeral  Oration.-- Jean  Bosquet, 
a  French  republican  and  exile,  having  died  in  the 
Isle  of  Jersey,  Victor  Hugo,  himself  also  an  exile, 
pronounced  over  the  dead  body  an  oration  instinct 
with  all  the  abrupt,  pointed,  vehement  eloquence  of 
its  author.  It  can  not  but  stir  the  soul  of  the  pa- 
triot. Here  is  his  description  of  the  condition  of  his 
country: 

"  Citizens!  To-day,  in  France,  apostasy  is  joyous. 
The  old  land  of  the  14th  of  July  and  of  the  10th  of 
August,  assists  at  the  hideous  spread  of  treason,  and 
at  the  triumphal  march  of  traitors.  Not  one  un- 
worthy action  which  is  not  immediately  rewarded. 
A  mayor  breaks  the  law — he  is  made  a  prefect;  a 
soldier  dishonors  his  flag — he  is  made  a  general;  a 
priest  sells  his  religion — he  is  made  a  bishop;  a  judge 
prostitutes  justice — he  is  made  a  senator;  a  prince, 
an  adventurer,  commits  every  crime,  from  the  base 
trick  which  would  shame  a  pickpocket,  to  the  cruelty 
which  would  make  an  assassin  shudder — and  he  be- 
comes an  emperor.  Around  and  about  these  men 
are  the  sounds  of  triumphal  music,  bouquets,  and 
dancing,  addresses,  applause,  and  genuflections.  Ser- 
vility comes  to  congratulate  ignominy." 

Missionary  Collections  in  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands.— The  Churches  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  give 
from  $20,000  to  $30,000  annually  for  the  Gospel 
among  themselves  and  elsewhere — one  of  the  results 
of  missions. 

"We  wish,"  says  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Re- 
view, "  that  Mr.  Dickens  could  be  persuaded  for  once, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  truth  to  nature,  to 
become  acquainted  with  one  decent  minister  of  any 
denomination,  and  give  us  his  portrait,  as  an  offset 
to  the  disgusting  hypocrites  he  delights  to  paint. 
Is  there  no  such  thing  as  an  honest  man  in  England, 
preaching  the  Gospel?"  If  we  believe  the  editor  of 
the  Household  Words,  and  trust  to  his  miserable  car- 
icatures, there  is  certainly  none. 
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MrNTISTEKIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  MeTHODIST   EpIS- 

DPAL  Chtjech.  i?y  StepJien.  M.  Vail,  A.  M.  With  an 
%troductory  Essay,  hy  Rev.  B.  F.  Tefft,  D.  D.  Far 
lie  Vy  J.  P.  Magee,  5  C(/rnMll,  Boston. — We  Lave 
camined  tliis  book  with  considerable  care.  "We  re- 
ard  it  as  a  timely  and  able  work,  eminently  adapted 
)  the  present  condition  of  the  Metbodist  Episcopal 
hurcb.  It  is  a  work  of  a  great  deal  of  research  and 
lought.  The  Biblical  and  historical  arguments 
saring  npon  ministerial  education  are  elaborated 
ith  great  care,  and,  we  will  add,  conclusiveness. 
.Iso  the  prudential  considerations,  those  peculiar  to 
le  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  to  the  present 
iy,  are  presented  with  clearness  and  force.  We 
>mmend  the  candor  and  fairness  with  which  the 
ithor  treats  the  subject,  and  believe  both  the  minis- 
y  and  laity  will  be  benefited  by  the  perusal  of  his 
Dok.  The  subject  is  one  that  is  growing  in  import- 
ice  every  year.  It  is  idle  for  us  to  complain  about 
le  doing  away  of  the  old  circuit  system  in  many 
irts  of  our  work,  and  to  deplore  the  necessity  that 
3W  exists  of  putting  men  just  received  into  import- 
it  stations,  where  they  must  have  the  pastoral 
large  and  often  proach  to  the  same  congregation 
T  a  whole  year.  The  thing  is  done;  we  can't  go 
ich  if  we  would.  It  only  remains  to  us,  then,  to  give 
I  our  young  men  better  preparation  for  their  higher 
sponsibilities.  The  thing  must  be  done;  necessity 
jmands  it.  Bow  to  do  it  requires  all  the  wisdom 
id  prudence  of  the  Church. 

Publications  of  the  Tbact  Society  of  the  Meth- 
3IST  Episcopal  Cdurch. — We  have  received  from 
arlton  and  Phillips  a  package  of  beautiful  books 
jaring  the  imprint  of  the  above  society.  We  have 
oked  them  over  and  over,  and  hardly  know  which 
•  admire  most — the  beauty  of  the  books  or  the 
auty  of  the  price.  They  are  gems  of  books — just 
ruck  from  the  mint;  rich  within,  beautiful  without, 
ut  to  our  package: 

1.  Carvosso. — Who  has  not  read  Carvosso?  He  was 
T  sixty  years  a  class-leader  in  the  Wesleyan  con- 
3ction;  a  man  of  faith,  and  full  of  good  works, 
ne  of  the  richest  of  Christian  biographies.  18mo. 
)1  pages.     32  cents. 

2.  Hester  Ann  Rogers — her  Christian  experience  and 
er  spiritual  letters.  A  book  that  has  been  blessed 
>  the  spiritual  comfort  and  salvation  of  thousands. 
Jmo.    288  pages.     25  cents. 

8.  Father  Reeves,  for  thirty-four  years  a  class-leader 
I  the  Wesleyan  connection.  The  London  Baptist 
Magazine,  noticing  this  book,  gives  the  following  in- 
dent: "'Dead!'  says  a  Lambeth-walk  shopkeeper, 
(vho's  dead?'  '  Mr.  Reeves.'  '  What,  the  little  old 
lan  with  the  umbrella,  that  was  always  going  about 
isiting  the  sick?'  It  was  he;  two  thousand  of  his 
eighbors  attended  his  funeral;  and  among  the  things 
jcordcd  of  him  are  these:  'He  was  never,  or  only 
nee,  behind  time  at  class  or  public  worship.'  '  He 
'•as  never  absent  but  through  sickness  or  distance.' 
He  never  let  a  Sunday  pass  without  inviting  one  or 
lore  sinners  to  the  Savior.' "    ISmo.    18  cents. 


4.  BunyarCs  PUgrim's  Progress,  edited  by  S.  B. 
Wickens. — After  turning  over  some  dozen  editions  of 
Bunyan,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  edition  bet- 
ter adapted  to  general  use  than  this.  The  public 
have  set  the  seal  of  their  approbation  upon  it  in  the 
fact,  that  in  some  eight  years  it  has  reached  a  sale 
of  seventeen  thousand  copies.  ISmo.  4Y8  pp.  35 
cents. 

5.  Porter  on  Revivals. — A  practicable  and  able  dis- 
cussion of  a  most  important  subject.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  a  place  upon  this  list  of  cheap  publications.  16mo. 
260  pages.     35  cents. 

6.  WatsorCs  Life  of  Wesley. — This  is  a  small  12mo. 
volume  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  pages,  and 
is  sold  at  the  low  price  of  thirty-five  cents. 

7.  Memoirs  of  Rec.  David  Stoner. — An  interesting 
and  instructive  narrative  of  the  experience  and  life 
of  one  of  the  early  Wesleyan  ministers.  18mo.  286 
pages.    25  cents. 

The  Tract  Society  has  been  in  successful  operation 
only  about  six  or  eight  months,  and  yet  it  numbers 
some  thirty  tract  books,  beside  a  revised  list  of  four 
hundred  tracts  in  English  and  fifty  in  German. 

New  Yobk:  a  Eistc/rical  Slcetch  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Metropolitan  City  of  America.  With 
Illustrations.  By  a  New  Yorker.  New  Tcrh:  Carl- 
ton d;  Phillips.  1853.  \2mo.  ZZ^  pages.  %Q  cents. — 
This  is  one  of  the  popular  and  useful  series  of  books 
now  being  issued  by  the  enterprising  publishers  of 
the  Methodist  Book  Concern  in  New  York.  The 
illustrations  are  fine,  exhibiting  the  progress  of  the 
arts  from  the  rude  buildings  that  constituted  New 
Amsterdam  in  1695  up  to  the  splendid  Crystal  Palace 
of  1853.  We  "guess"  the  author  concealed  behind 
the  nome  de  plwme,  "  New  Yorker,"  sometimes  re- 
sponds to  the  address  of  "Dr.  Curry,"  who  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  chaste,  classical,  and 
able  writers  in  the  country.  Feeling  confident  as  we 
do  about  the  authorship,  we  can  not  but  express  our 
regret  at  the  omission  from  the  title-page.  If  the 
name  of  the  author  will  prejudice  the  sale  and  use- 
fulness of  a  book,  then  it  is  well  to  withhold  it;  but 
when  it  is  otherwise,  both  author  and  publisher  do 
injustice  to  themselves  in  suppressing  it.  We  there- 
fore advise  brothers  Carlton  &  Phillips,  on  the  issue 
of  their  next  edition,  to  walk  the  modest  Doctor — can 
a  D.  D.  be  modest? — out  from  behind  the  screen. 

Beodhead's  History  or  New  York  has  been  laid 
upon  our  table  by  the  Messrs.  Harper.  The  follow- 
ing complimentary  pun  upon  the  author  of  this  able 
history  is  from  the  Boston  Post: 

*'  To  say  Mr.  Brodhead  has  never  a  wrong  head, 
Were  more  than  his  measure  of  land; 
But  then  Mr.  Brodhead  has  clearly  a  strong  head, 
Which  makes  it  '  as  long  as  'tis  broad.'  " 

Mr.  Brodhead  writes  with  great  vigor  and  clearness, 
bringing  the  history  of  New  York  in  this  volume 
from  1609  down  to  1664.  It  is  a  masterly  work,  evin- 
cing great  research  and  great  power  of  analysis.  No 
single  state  aflfords  so  mucli  material  for  liistory, 
and  no  state  has  found  a  nobler  historian,  than  New 
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York.    8vo.    801  pages.    $8.    Sold  by  II.  W.  Derby 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Sunday  School  Bookb. — Dr.  Kidder  has  shown 
great  tact  and  judgment  in  the  selection  and  prepa- 
ration of  Siindiiy  Kcliool  books.  The  following  liave 
recently  been  added  to  tlie  list:  "  (^bildren  of  tbo 
liible;"  "Tyre:  its  Kise,  Glory,  and  DcHohition;" 
"Youth's  Monitor,  vol.  ii;"  "Four  Months  under 
the  Snow." 

Intekviews,  Memorable  and  Useful. — A  com- 
pound of  good  sense  and  folly,  of  wit  and  egotism, 
such  as  is  rarely  found  in  one  volume.  And  yet 
tliere  is  something  in  the  volume  that  makes  it  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  Nobody  but  Dr.  Cox 
could  have  written  such  a  book,  and  from  nobody 
else  would  the  public  tolerate  such  a  book.  Your 
taste  is  offended;  you  are  disgusted  with  the  egotism 
of  the  author  on  almost  every  page;  and  yet  your 
interest  in  the  book  never  tires,  and  you  read  on  till 
you  reach  the  end,  and  finally  leave  the  book  with  the 
conviction,  that  you  have  been  holding  an  "inter- 
view, memorable  and  useful,"  with  a  sincere,  tal- 
ented, but  Coxical  Christian  man.  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. For  sale  by  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  12rao. 
325  pages.    $1. 

Marmaduke  Wyvil,  hy  H.  W.  Jlerbert,  is  a  histor- 
ical romance  of  the  days  of  the  Eoundheads.  From 
this  book  much  may  be  learned  of  the  character  and 
trials  of  the  Puritans  in  England  two  hundred  years 
ago.  We  do  not  wish  to  encourage  the  reading  of 
fiction,  but  that  of  the  historical  school  is  more 
tolerable  than  any  other.  This  work  has  already 
reached  the  fourteenth  edition.  New  York:  J.  S. 
Eedfield.  12mo.  458  pages.  Sold  by  H.  W.  Derby 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Memoir  of  Mary  L.  "Ware  has  been  laid  upon 
our  table  by  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 
It  is  a  beautiful  biographical  sketch  of  the  wife  of 
Henry  "Ware,  jr.,  enriched  by  extracts  from  her  cor- 
respondence, and  exhibiting  the  portraiture  of  a  char- 
acter mature  in  all  that  is  lovely  in  intellect  and 
grace.  Among  the  biographies  of  noble  and  Chris- 
tian women,  this  must  take  a  high  rank.  "We  do  not 
wonder  that  it  has  already  reached  a  fifth  edition. 
For  sale  by  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

The  Sickness  and  Health  of  the  People  of 
Bleaburn  is  also  understood  to  have  reference  to 
some  of  the  events  in  the  earlier  history  of  Mrs. 
"Ware,  where  she  exhibited  a  devotion  to  the  good 
of  a  smitten  people  eminently  heroic  and  Chris- 
tian. Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  Boston;  C.  S.  Francis, 
New  York.    Sold  by  Moore  &  Anderson,  Cincinnati. 

Ellen;  or,  the  Chained  Mother.  By  Mary  B.  Ear- 
Ian.  Gmcinnati:  Applegate  <&  Co.  12mo.  259  pages. 
75  cents. — Mrs.  Harlan  is  the  wife  of  a  Methodist 
traveling  preacher,  who  for  some  years  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kentucky  conference,  and  traveled  within 
the  bounds  of  that  state.  The  facts — for  we  are 
assured  that  they  are  facts — were  witnessed,  and  most 
of  them  recorded  at  the  time.  Such  being  the  origin 
of  the  work,  it  is,  as  we  might  have  supposed,  a 
series  of  distinct  sketches  rather  than  a  continuous 
history.  Mrs.  Harlan  is  well  known  as  a  former  con- 
tributor to  the  Repository.    Most  of  her  stories  are 


well  told,  Bomo  of  them  effectively  so,  and  give  a 
painful  view  of  many  of  the  incidents  connected 
with  slavery  in  our  neighboring  state  of  Kentucky. 

Tjie  Grafted  Bud  is  a  sketch,  by  Mrs.  A.  II. 
Ilawes,  of  a  little  girl  found  destitute  of  parental 
care  at  Eagle  Harbor,  Lake  Superior,  and  adopted 
by  her  and  her  hunband.  Tlie  story  is  full  of  inter- 
est and  novelty,  and  accompanied  with  some  graphic 
sketches  of  life  and  scenery  in  the  "far-off  north- 
west." New  York:  J.H.  Kedficld.  16mo.  102  pages. 
Sold  by  II.  W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Notes  and  Discourses  on  the  Gobpelb.  Designed 
f(/r  Tloeological  Studerds,  Bihle  Classes,  Families,  etc. 
Composed  with  a  View  to  meet  the  hifidel  OljectioM  of 
Paine,  BoUnghroTce,  Jlerhert,  and  others.  By  Ret.  An- 
drew Carroll.  Volume  II. — This  second  volume  com- 
pletes the  author's  Notes  on  the  Gospels.  They  are 
evidently  the  fruit  of  much  labor,  and  will  be  found 
of  valuable  assistance  in  the  study  of  this  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  sacred  volume.  Brother  Car- 
roll is  worthy  of  encouragement  in  his  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  Biblical  knowledge;  and  we 
bespeak  for  him  the  patronage  of  our  brethren. 

Gift-Book  for  Young  Men,  and  Gift-Book  fob 
Young  Ladies,  are  two  excellent  books  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  "Wm.  Alcott,  and  published  by  Derby  &  Mil- 
ler, Auburn.  They  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
uses  indicated  by  their  title.  Parents  who  wish  to 
place  a  good  book  in  the  hands  of  a  son  or  of  a 
daughter  would  do  well  to  look  at  these. 

Reason  and  Faith,  and  other  Mi»cellames  of  Henry 
Rogers,  Authw  of  the  "  Eclipse  of  Faith.'''' — Thou- 
sands who  have  read  "the  Eclipse  of  Faith"  will 
welcome  this  volume.  The  "other  miscellanies" 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  volume ;  but  this  is  not 
to  be  regretted,  as  it  secures  some  capital  papers  in 
addition  to  the  celebrated  article  on  "  Reason  and 
Faith:  their  claims  and  conflicts."  Crosby,  Nichols 
&  Co.,  Boston;  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.,  New  York. 
12mo.  453  pages.  Sold  by  H.  "W.  Derby  &  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

The  Bible  Companion. — This  is  a  small  but  useful 
manual,  designed  for  the  use  of  Bible  classes,  fam- 
ilies, and  young  students  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
accompanied  by  an  Introduction  from  the  pen  of  S. 
H.  Tyng,  D.  D.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Broth- 
ers.    1853.    18mo.    149  pages. 

The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament. 
By  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  Professr/r  of  Divinity 
in  King''s  College,  London.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols 
&  Co.  New  Tcn-l:  C.  S.  Francis.  One  Volume. 
Pp.  466.  For  sale  hy  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati.— This  volume  consists  of  twenty-seven  dis- 
courses, designed  to  exhibit  the  character  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy.  The  author  is  imbued  with  a 
thorough  detestation  of  tyranny,  and  bears  a  noble 
testimony  to  the  declaration,  "  that  God  himself  is 
the  King,  the  Lawgiver,  and  the  Judge  of  a  nation." 
This  proclamation  our  author  accepts  as  "  true,  be- 
neficent, and  divine."  The  style  is  somewhat  diffuse, 
but  is  earnest  and  attractive.  It  evinces  much  learn- 
ing and  research,  and  is  evidently  imbued  with  a 
fervid  and  comprehensive  spirit  of  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy. 
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The  following  books  have  also  been  received,  but 
ye  have  not  room  to  notice  them  in  this  number.  "We 
shall  attend  to  them  next  month: 

1.  Dr.  OlirCs  Life  a/nd  Letters^  with  a  portrait. 
.853.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Two  vol- 
imes.    12mo.    Muslin.    $2. 

2.  Lingard''sIItst(yi"y  of  England.  Volume  I.  12mo. 
(61  pages.    Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

8.  Memoir  of  Rev.  W.  B.  Johnson,  missionary  of 
he  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  Regent's  Town, 
sierra  Leone,  Africa.  1853.  New  York:  Robert 
barter  &  Brothers.  For  sale  by  Moore,  Anderson 
fe  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

4.  A  Stray   Yankee  in  Texas,  by  Philip  Paxton. 


1853.  New  York:  J.  S.  Redfield.  12mo.  416  pages. 
For  sale  by  11.  "W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Main-street,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

5.  Father  BrigTitTiopes;  or,  an  Old  Clergyman's 
Vacation.  1853.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  13mo. 
274  pages.    For  sale  by  Applegate  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Pamphlets. — 1.  An  Address  Delitered  tefore  the 
Partheno  Ktjsmean  Literary  Society  of  Geneva  Female 
Seminary,  by  Hon.  "Wm.  Lawrence,  of  Bellefontaine. 
Theme  discussed  in  tliis  able  address  is, "  The  Claims 
of  Female  Education  founded  on  the  Duties  and  Re- 
sponsibilities of  American  Women."  2.  The  True 
Criterion;  or,  the  Difference  between  the  Righteous 
and  the  Wicked.    A  sermon  by  Rev.  D.  S.  Welling. 
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National  Magazine,  for  July,  is  upon  our  table. 
Phis  number  commences  the  third  volume.  It  is  a 
sapital  number,  and  the  Magazine  sustains  itself 
lobly.  Dr.  Curry  continues  his  interesting  series  of 
irticles  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Johnson;  Dr.  Floy 
iontributes  an  excellent  article;  and  Mr.  Stoddard 
ilso  continues  his  sketches  of  the  poets — the  subject 
)f  the  present  article  is  Longfellow. 

Putnam  has  entered  upon  its  second  volume  under 
ihe  most  auspicious  circumstances,  having  reached  a 
iirculation  of  thirty-five  thousand.  The  present 
lumber  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  whole  series. 

Harper  enters  upon  its  fourth  year  in  fine  style, 
)acked  up  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
subscribers.  The  illustrations  of  Gray's  Elegy  are 
superbly  done. 

The  Central  Christian  Advocate  is  published 
it  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  under  the  direction  of  J.  Brooks, 
P.  Cartwright,  L.  B.  Dennis,  J.  B.  Corrington,  and 
R.  Bird,  Publishing  Committee  of  the  patronizing 
jonferences.  W.  D.  R.  Trotter  is  the  editor.  He 
aaakes  an  excellent  paper,  worthy  of  an  extensive 
patronage,  and  well  adapted  to  supply  the  want  of  a 
large  section  whose  natural  center  is  St.  Louis.  It 
bas  not  yet,  from  prudential  considerations,  been 
adopted  by  the  Agents  of  the  Western  Book  Con- 
cern; but  we  trust  the  preachers  of  the  conferences 
intrusted  in  its  permanent  establishment  will  soon 
secure  for  it  a  circulation  that  will  make  its  adoption 
a  matter  of  interest  to  the  Concern.  Price,  $1.50  in 
advance. 

The  NoRvn-WESTERN  Christian  Advocate  grows 
better  and  better.  Brother  Watson  not  only  wields 
a  vigorous,  various,  and  busy  pen,  but  has  also  a 
large  number  of  very  able  contributors.  Its  circula- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing. 

Thb  Western  Pilot.— Number  6  of  Volume  I 
has  been  received.  It  contains  several  papers  of  in- 
terest. "  Our  sailor  preacher,"  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Lor- 
raiu,  exhibits  admirable  adaptation  to  his  post  as 
editor. 

The  Musical  World  and  Times  comes  regularly 
to  hand.  It  is  a  weekly  journal,  devoted  to  musical 
and  literary  matters.    It  is  edited  by  R.  S.  Willis,  a 


thoroughly  educated  musician,  and  one  of  the  most 
capable  musical  critics  in  the  country.  Besides  much 
other  interesting  matter,  it  gives  four  pages  of  choice 
music  in  each  number.  Fanny  Fern  is  one  of  its 
regular  contributors.  Published  weekly  in  the  city 
of  New  York  at  $3  per  annum. 

North  British  Review,  y(?r  Ma/y: 

1.  Macgillivray's  Birds. 

2.  International  Relations,  and  the  Principles  of 
our  Foreign  Policy. 

3.  Bunset's  Hippolytes:  its  Method  and  Results. 

4.  English  Hexameters. 

5.  Ruth:  the  Reign  of  Female  Novelists. 

6.  Memoirs  of  French  Protestantism. 

7.  Life  under  an  Italian  Despotism. 

8.  Glimpses  of  Poetry. 

9.  The  Higher  Instruction  and  its  Representatives 
in  Scotland. 

10.  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula. 

11.  Layard's  Assyrian  Discovery. 

The  number  is  one  of  unusual  strength,  variety, 
and  interest.  New  York:  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.;  Cin- 
cinnati: R.  Post.    Three  dollars  per  annum. 

Blackwood,  for  June,  from  the  same  publishers, 
is  also  on  hand.     Its  contents  are: 

1.  The  Paradise  in  the  Pacific. 

2.  Part  XI  of  Lady  Lee's  Widowhood. 

3.  Finlay's  Byzantine  Empire. 

4.  Six  Months  with  the  Malays. 

5.  A  Few  Words  on  France. 

6.  The  Shadow  on  the  Way. 

7.  Syria. 

8.  Kilimanjaro. 

9.  Minor  Morals. 

10.  Free  Trade  and  High  Prices. 

A  capital  number.    Three  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has 
been  received  from  Dr.  Kidder.  It  is  a  carefully 
prepared  document.  From  it  we  learn  that  the 
Union  now  numbers  504,679  scholars,  being  an  in- 
crease upon  last  year  of  31,308.  The  number  of  con- 
versions reported  for  the  year  is  13,243.  The  Sunday 
School  Advocate  has  a  circulation  of  110,000. 
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The  REPoeiTORT.— Ilaving  "made  up"  onr  June 
number,  and  prepared  the  matter  for  July,  except 
the  editorial  scribblings,  which  we  committed  to  our 
assistant,  we  took  our  departure  for  the  east.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  to  detail  our  wayside  experiences  or 
observations.  We  had  made  somewhat  extensive 
notes,  but  we  ought  even  now  to  beg  pardon  of  our 
readers  for  the  large  space  we  occupy  in  this  number. 
In  this  visit  we  had  a  double  object:  first,  to  attend 
the  session  of  the  New  York  conference,  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  select  designs  and  make  arrangements  for 
our  engravings.  Both  objects  accomplished,  we  hied 
ourselves  again  to  our  new  home  and  our  labors. 
We  rejoiced  to  tread  again  our  old  battle-ground,  to 
grasp  the  hand  of  many  an  old  and  tried  friend,  and 
especially  to  commune  with  brethren  beloved;  but 
there  was  one  thing  especially  that  assured  and  en- 
couraged us,  and  that  was  the  deep  interest  every- 
where expressed  in  the  Ladies'  Eepository,  and  the 
esteem  in  which  it  was  held.  The  ladUi  are  emphat- 
ically with  us;  and  so  long  as  we  have  them  in  our 
favor,  we  will  not  fear  all  the  world  beside.  We 
must  confess  that  we  entered  upon  our  work  with 
some  misgivings.  But  our  subscription  list  has  been 
working  up  handsomely,  and  we  now  confidently  ex- 
pect a  large  increase.  To  cur  large  circle  of  lady 
friends  we  say,  we  look  to  you  and  depend  upon  you 
for  that  increase.  We  want  you  to  begin  early,  to 
prepare  thoroughly  for  the  campaign,  and  then  let 
the  watch-word  be  "  onward."  Show  your  Reposi- 
tory to  your  lady  friends,  pick  out  the  best  number, 
show  them  the  finest  engravings,  *•  talk  up"  the  Ee- 
pository. Where  your  minister  works  for  it,  second 
his  eflbrts:  where  he  does  not,  undertake  it  yourself. 
During  the  coming  few  months,  see  that  all  your 
friends  have  made  up  their  minds  to  take  the  Reposi- 
tory, and  then  pour  in  the  subscriptions  upon  our 
Agents,  where  they  will  be  sure  of  prompt  attention. 
But  we  forget;  it  is  not  too  late  to  do  something  for 
the  current  volume.  Subscriptions  are  yet  coming 
in,  and  those  who  receive  several  numbers  at  once 
do  not  find  them  any  the  less  interesting  on  that 
account. 

OuK  PRESENT  xuiCEZE  coutains  several  articles  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  How  beautiful  the 
*'  True  Woman,"  as  she  is  described  in  the  eloquent 
language  of  Dr.  Peck!  How  wide  the  contrast  be- 
tween this  picture  and  that  which  is  often  exhibited 
in  some  of  our  "  woman's  rights"  conventions! — this 
attractive,  feminine,  Christian;  those  repulsive,  un- 
feminine.  unchristian.  By  the  way,  this  article  con- 
stituted two,  which  should  have  appeared  severally 
in  our  June  and  July  numbers,  but  were  mislaid  in 
the  office.  We  trust  they  will  lose  nothing,  either  by 
the  delay  or  by  being  put  together.  With  regard  to 
"  Home,"  the  reader  will  only  regret  that  it  is  too 
short.  This  objection  will  not  lie  against  "  Green- 
wood Cemetery;''  yet  we  think  the  reader  will  find 
enough  of  interest  in  it  to  induce  him  to  read  to  the 
end.  "  A  Glance  at  Niagara"  is  just  what  it  should 
be,  graptic.  brief,  and  JTist  in  its  cciiception  of  the 


'  religious  element  of  that  wonder.  We  eommend 
**  Reading  Aloud  Well "  to  the  earnest  attention  of 
our  lady  readers.  We  believe  they  will  find  it  to  be 
an  article  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  *'  The 
graves  of  my  household  " — a  picture  drawn  true  to 
life — is  plaintive;  "Modem  Chivalry,"  piquant;  and 
"Strict  Government,"  suggestive.  "Eureka"  7 
sesses  originality,  nerve, and  attractiveness.  "  Chr.^ 
tian  Biography,  from  the  \igorous  and  manly  pen  of 
Dr.  Collins,  the  President  of  Dickinson  College,  i?  a 
chaste  and  suggestive  article.  It  is  a  pledge  of  gooi 
things  yet  to  come  from  the  Doctor.  "  Autobiogra- 
phy of  a  Poet,"  is  rich  and  racy.  "  Autobiogra- 
phies" are  the  order  of  the  day;  and  why  may  not 
the  abused  poet  write  his?  As  our  poet  has  not  given 
us  an  account  of  his  death  and  burial,  we  hope  that  he 
is  yet  above  ground,  and  that  he  will  favor  us  again. 
Albeit,  we  will  not  pledge  ourselves  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  his  poetry  from  the  slight  cast  upon  it  by  the 
world.  "Female  education"  is  a  trite  theme,  but 
nevertheless  ought  to  be  discussed;  and  here  are  some 
excellent  thoughts  upon  it.  "  The  Mourner  Blessed  " 
is  a  beautiful  tribute  from  the  pen  of  a  Congregational 
clergyman.  It  will  not  fail  to  benefit  the  reader. 
"  The  Resurrection  of  Christ^— Evidence  Direct."  This 
is  also  a  trite  theme.  But  to  our  mind  it  is  often  as 
important  to  invest  an  old  theme  with  a  simple,  ex- 
pressive, and  attractive  garb,  as  it  is  to  attempt  some- 
thin?  new.  However  important  the  subject,  ancient 
treatises  are  rarely  read.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
that  the  old  themes  should  be  invested  in  garbs  befit- 
ting the  age,  and  be  made  instinct  with  new  life. 
The  muses,  too,  have  lent  their  full  quota  to  the 
interest  of  this  number. 

OcB  ExGBAviNGs,  it  hardly  need  be  said,  are  of 
a  superior  order.  The  "  Cortelyou  House"  presents 
"  a  relic  of  '76''  of  no  little  interest.  It  stands  in 
South  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  and  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Gen.  Stirling  at  the  time  of  the  memora- 
ble battle  of  Long  Island,  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  This  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
conflicts  of  the  war.  It  occurred  August,  1776,  be- 
tween twenty  thousand  British  soldiers,  under  Com- 
wallis.  and  over  five  thousand  raw  recruits  under 
Generals  Stirling  and  Sullivan.  The  contest  took 
place  on  the  grounds  and  in  the  road  in  front  of  this 
house,  which  still  bears  the  marks  of  cannon-balls 
that  struck  it  during  the  action.  It  is  a  stone  hou;:, 
with  the  date  of  its  erection,  1699,  upon  the  gable 
end.  It  was  erected  just  about  seventy-seven  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  government  on  Ne-r 
York  Island;  under  Peter  Minuet  as  director.  £re-  - 
l-ehn,  as  early  as  1699,  had  become  a  place  of  soc:: 
importance,  as  the  year  before  that  the  ferry  wa- 
leased  by  Rip  Tan  Dam  for  seven  years,  at  £1" 
per  annum.  At  the  time  of  the  action  the  walls  : : 
the  Cortelyou  House  had  been  standing  seventy- 
seven  years,  and  just  seventy-seven  years,  to  the 
present  month,  have  since  elapsed.  No  wonder  that 
even  the  old  Dutch  walls  bear  marks  of  age.  It  is 
altogether  a  picture  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
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ow  let  us  look  at  "  Good  for  Nothing."  The  old 
Oman,  with  hard  features,  has  switched  her  idle  boy- 
make  him  learn,  but  to  no  purpose;  and  now  she 
about  to  commit  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
iteran  pedagogue;  but  so  vexed  is  she  at  the  rogu- 
ti  little  fellow's  want  of  appreciation  of  the  sublime 
ience  of  A  B  C,  that  she  declares  him  "good  for 
)thing."  There  is  a  "  heap  of  expression"  in  the 
untenance  of  the  pedagogue,  and,  could  we  hear 
ra,  we  should,  no  doubt,  find  that  he  is  discoursing 
)on  the  grand  results  that  may  be  expected  from  his 
ill  in  "  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 
jrhaps  he  has  discovered,  as  we  think  we  do,  that 
e  well- formed  features,  the  expressive  countenance 
id  the  roguish  eye  of  that  boy,  after  all,  indicate 
at  he  is  "  good  for  something."  Look  out,  old  man; 
tile  you  are  philosophizing,  mischief  is  brewing 
hind  the  desk. 

Errata. — In  our  June  number  the  compositor  has 
on  page  277,  that  "  a  genuine  Yankee  is  universally 
rsonified,"  which  should  have  been  "  universality 
rsonified,"  and  then  you  would  have  the  portraiture 
the  "  universal  Yankee."  Also,  in  the  "  Items," 
I  page  283,  we  are  made  to  say,  "  Very  'umble,  as 
riah  Heath  would  say,"  when  it  should  have  been 
Uriah  Heep."  "We  are  more  particular  in  the  rec- 
ication  of  this  error,  lest  it  might  seem  that  we  had 
ference  to  one  of  our  most  excellent  ministerial 
ethren,  instead  of  one  of  the  most  contemptible, 
lavish  scoundrels,  whose  character  has  been  drawn 
'  Dickens  with  inimitable  effect.  We  are  not  cer- 
in,  however,  that  this  latter  error  can  be  charged 
clusively  upon  our  compositor;  for,  after  looking  at 
e  manuscript,  we  are  not  certain  that,  had  we  been 
mpositor,  we  should  not  have  set  it  up  as  he  did. 
Rejected  Articles. — Some  of  the  following  pieces 
poetry  we  had  placed  upon  our  "  reserved  list;"  but 
at  list  has  been  growing  on  our  hands,  and  we  see 
it  slight  chance  for  their  insertion.  Not,  at  any  rate, 
1  the  muses  get  scarce.  "Elijah  on  Mt.  Horeb;" 
We  find  Graves  wherever  we  go;"  "Michigan;" 
[Into  the  Silent  Grave;"  "  Youth's  Covenant;"  "  The 
tiio;"  "  Belshazzar's  Feast;"  "  Lines  on  the  Death  of 
Mother;"  "  Trust  in  God;"  "  Remembrances;"  and 
Hope."  Some  of  the  above  lacked  elevation,  some 
'6,  and  one  or  two  good,  clear  sense;  and  some,  in 
gard  to  meter,  are  well  characterized  in  the  follow- 
g  stanza: 
"There  are,  it  is  true,  some  crippled  lines,  namely, 

That  have  too  few  feet  and  crawl  lamely; 
But  then,  as  a  compensation  for  that,  you  will  meet 

Many  others  that  run  along  on  a  superabundance  of  feet." 

thers  will  be  reached  in  time.  Our  friends,  whose 
vers  arc  declined,  we  trust,  will  acquit  us  of  any 
malice  aforethought."  Their  articles  are  received 
ndly,  kindly  declined.  "The  Indian"  has  disap- 
iared  from  our  sanctum,  and  also  his  companion, 
e  may  have  gone  out  upon  a  hunt;  but  we  shall  not 
licit  his  return,  as  we  do  not  think  him  hardly 
[ual  to  his  kindred. 

Gossip  with  Correspondents. — The  touching  arti- 
9  upon  "  The  Graves  of  my  Household"  was  accom- 
mied  by  the  following  introductory  note,  which 
ill  not  only  help  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  article 
>tter,  but  is  itself  a  delicate  delineation  of  sorrowful 
:perience  that  will  reach  many  hearts:  "Did  you 


know  me,  kind  sir,  I  feel  assured  that  you  would 
give  me  your  sympathy,  however  light  you  might 
esteem  my  communication.  As  the  widow  of  one  of 
your  former  pupils  in  Amenia  Seminary, '  Linda '  is 
familiar  with  your  name;  permit  me  to  say  it  has 
given  new  interest  in  the  Repository.  My  husband 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  editor  of  the  Fairfax 
'  News,'  Va.  In  August,  1850,  we  lost  our  first- 
born— a  little  girl  six  and  a  half  years  old — sick  only 
two  weeks.  It  was  our  first  sorrow.  His  sensitive 
nature  received  a  shock  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered.  I,  too,  sank  under  it;  for  weeks  Tie 
watched  beside  me,  ere  the  crisis  was  past.  0,  why 
did  I  live!  I  took  our  only  one — our  idol — and  came 
north  for  health — returned  June,  1851,  to  my  husband 
and  home.  While  again  prostrated  with  disease,  our 
darling  little  girl  was  brought  and  laid  beside  me, 
where  she  died,  July  7th — only  four  days'  illness.  0, 
that  I  could  stop  here!  In  one  week  my  husband 
was  laid  on  his  sick  bed,  where  he  died,  July  29th, 
aged  31.  I  need  not  add,  existence  has  had  no  charm 
for  me  since  he  died.  To  think,  to  talk,  to  write  of 
them;  to  call  up  every  fond  recollection  of  them,  is 
an  indulgence  I  can  not  yield  to  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  friends. 

'  To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind, 
Is  not  to  die.'  " 

The  writer  adds,  "  Every  word  respecting  the  rose  is 
true."  ....  We  have  before  remarked  upon  our 
indebtedness  to  the  wives  of  preachers  for  their  con- 
tributions to  the  Ladies'  Repository.  We  would  like 
to  provoke  others  to  the  same  good  work.  One  of 
them  says,  in  a  note  to  the  editor,  "  It  affords  me 
pleasure,  though  in  suffering  health  and  surrounded 
by  domestic  cares,  with  the  duties  of  itinerant  life 
and  a  sweet  little  band  of  cherub  faces  looking  up  for 
a  mother's  training,  sometimes  to  give  speech  to  my 
thoughts;  but  while  this  is  a  source  of  enjoyment  to 
me,  I  have  seldom  dared  to  think  my  contributions 
would  edify  others."  ....  With  very  many  the 
idea  of  having  their  articles  rejected,  is  a  formidable 
bugbear.  They  don't  know  how  easily  the  thing  is 
taken.  The  same  lady  mentioned  above,  after  ex- 
pressing a  doubt  of  the  acceptance  of  her  article, 
comforts  herself  with  the  assurance  that  she  will  soon 
"learn  the  result  in  one  of  the  editor's  table  talks." 
Another  says,  "  I  am  pleased  with  your  giving  notice 
of  rejected  articles — expect  soon  to  see  some  of  my 
own  under  that  head."  But  better  than  all  is  the 
following,  received  not  many  months  since:  "The 
Ladies'  Repository  came  to  hand  yesterday,  and  not 
finding  my  piece  chronicled  among  its  contents,  I 
looked,  with  anxiety,  to  the  rejected  list,  and  there  I 
found  its  title  among  some  twenty  odd  others;  and 
though  at  first  I  felt  it  rather  a  deep  wound  to  my 
vanity — especially  after  taking  the  book  home  to  my 
little  wife — I  determined,  after  further  consideration, 
to  regard  it  as  a  partial  cure^  and  instead  of  pouting, 
or  fretting,  or  saying  hard  things  about  the  worthy 
editor,  he  shall,  though  a  stranger,  more  than  ever 
have  my  sympathy  while  making  up  his  future  list 
of  rejected  articles."  Now,  this  has  helped  us  not  a 
little.  We  forthwith  enrolled  the  author  of  this  note 
among  our  friends,  and  shall  hope  to  shake  him  by 
the  hand  one  day.  In  the  mean  time  the  article  that 
accompanied  it  was  enrolled,  forthwith,  upon   our 
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"accepted  list,"  not  because  the  " Btrangor-friend " 

had  conquered  ua,  Init  for  its  own  «ake A  cor- 

rcripondcnt  inforniH  us  tliut  ho  i«  "enKaf^ed  in  writing 
a  'satiricul  poem,' Huggested  by  hearing  a  ludicrous 
sermon,  which  tlie  preacher  thouglit  the  higlit  of  per- 
fection." So  now,  ye  ludicrous  preachers,  or,  rather, 
preachers  who  preach  ludicrous  sermons,  look  out. 
Said  satire  has  grown  to  five  hundred  lines,  and  has 
not  got  its  growth  yet  by  some  two  or  three  hundred 
more.  The  author  sends  us  a  "brick"  as  a  sample 
of  liis  building,  and  from  it  wo  clip  a  corner.  After 
describing  a  certain  class  of  exhortcrs  that  are  not 
content  with  their  humble  sphere,  but  must  soar 
higher,  he  says: 

"But  like  learns,  on  his  waxen  wings, 
They  rise  and  soar  above  all  earthly  things; 
Until,  like  him,  tiiey  get  too  near  the  sun, 
When  feathers  drop  and  wax  begins  to  run: 
They  tremble,  flutter — hea%en  avert  their  doom! — 
Down,  down  they  come,  and  find  a  watery  tomb!" 

"We  hope  our  brother's  satire  will  do  much  good,  but 
as  not  many  of  our  lady  readers  are  preachers,  we 
can  not  promise  further  space  to  it. 

Miscellaneous. — "  Look  ovt  for  Pickpockets.'''' — A 
ministerial  friend  of  ours,  with  a  neat  package  of 
"skeletons" — not  of  "humans,"  but — of  sermons, 
stowed  into  his  pocket,  was  crowding  along  one  of 
the  bustling  streets  of  Isew  York  city,  not  long  since, 
when  the  light  fingers  of  "larcenous  abstraction" 
relieved  the  pocket  of  its  load.  Our  clerical  friend 
having  reached  the  place  where  he  was  to  hold  forth, 
discovered  the  loss  of  his  ministerial  "  crutches." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  thief  coming  to  examine  his 
game,  instead  of  bills  found  sermons,  and  instead  of 
checks  upon  banks,  checks  upon  vice.  A  few  days 
after  a  stranger  handed  the  lost  package  to  a  butcher, 
well  known  as  a  Methodist,  requesting  him  to  return 

it  to  the  owner,  and  then  disappeared Spirit- 

Bappings  in  our  Sanctum. — Don't  be  alarmed,  gentle 
reader,  but  we  have  had  a  "  communication,"  and  no 
mistake.  Not  in  your  vulgar  style,  such  as  "  table 
tippings,"  "  floor  thumpings,"  "  sail  lowerings,"  and 
the  like.  But  a  letter — yes,  a  veritable  letter,  writ- 
ten, not  by  thumps,  such  as  a  bumpkin  would  make 
upon  a  pine  board,  but  upon  clear  white — no,  blue 
paper,  in  a  plain,  round  hand.  It  is  dated,  "  Pande- 
monium, 13th  Lunation,  1349."  Eeally,  we  had  not 
thought  Pandemonium  was  so  far  from  Cincinnati  as 
to  require  over  three  years'  travel;  and  we  are  quite 
mistaken  now  if  many  a  poor  wretch  does  not  find  it 
"  next  to  the  last  stopping-place."  Our  "communi- 
cation "  is  from  the  highest  authority,  old  Apollyon 
himself— the  prince  of  "  spirit-rappers."  Professional 
"  spiritualists"  have  had  "  raps"  from  those  without 
the  spheres  and  those  within  them — from  the  "  dome 
of  the  disclosure,"  and  from  the  "  divine  seraphimal;" 
but  who  before  has  ever  heard  a  "rap"  from  "  old 
Nick"  himself?  We  will  not  say  that  our  "  commu- 
nication" imparts  any  very  valuable  information,  or 
is  possessed  of  any  special  interest,  such  as  would 
warrant  its  insertion  in  the  Ladies'  Eepository.  Gen- 
eral utility  seems  not  to  lie  within  the  scope  of  the 
"  spirit-rappers,"  except,  indeed,  a  very  special  and 
personal  utility.  "We  must,  therefore,  at  the  risk  of 
giving  ofiense  to  his  nether  majesty,  and  to  all  "  me- 
diums" in  general,  decline  this  "communication." 


Dr.  Bccsc,  that  sturdy  old  belligerent  against  all 
kinds  of  humbugs,  we  iKjrceive,  offers  one  hundred 
dollars  to  any  one  of  "the  craft"  who  will  perform 
his  "  fancy  tricks"  upon  the  tables  and  chairs  in  hia 
office.  That,  certainly,  is  a  very  fair  offer.  Horace 
Greeley,  not  long  since,  made  a  public  announcement, 
through  the  Tribune,  that  he  would  compensate  any 
of  "  the  mediums"  liberally  if  they  would  become 
reporters  for  his  paper,  and  every  evening  furnish  a 
synopsis  of  the  events  of  the  day  in  Europe,  so  that 
he  could  have  it  for  the  morning  edition — payment* 
to  be  made  promptly  on  the  arrival  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding steamer,  provided  the  news  by  her  confirmed 
the  reports  of  the  medium.  The  "mediums"  have 
not  yet  accepted  the  offer.  We  really  think  "  the 
spirits"  they  rap  up  would  be  more  honorably  and 
more  usefully  employed  in  such  a  work,  than  in  dol- 
ing out  such  contemptible  twaddle,  and  such  con- 
temptible literature  as  now  purports  to  come  from 
the  best  of  them.  It  is  astonishing  to  think  how 
weak  in  intellect  and  vitiated  in  style  such  men  as 
Franklin  and  Calhoun  have  become  since  they  passed 
off  the  stage. 

Wesleyan  Female  College,  Cincinwati. — The 
annual  examination  of  the  students  of  this  institu- 
tion terminated  June  30th,  and  the  Commencement 
exercises  took  place  in  Wesley  Chapel  on  the  evening 
of  that  day.  A  large  number  of  classes  were  exam- 
ined during  the  week,  and  nearly  all  gave  evidence, 
not  only  of  thorough  training,  but  also  of  good  pro- 
ficiency in  their  studies.  Seventeen  prose  composi- 
tions and  two  poems  were  read  before  the  splendid 
assemblage  that  were  gathered  on  Commencement 
evening — all  of  them  were  good,  but  several  of  them 
exhibited  talent  and  discipline  of  superior  order. 
The  degree  of  Mistress  of  English  Literature  was 
conferred  upon  eleven  young  ladies,  and  that  of  Mis- 
tress of  the  Liberal  Arts  upon  six,  by  Bishop  Morris, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees— the  presentation 
for  the  degrees  being  made  by  President  Wilber. 
The  total  number  of  graduates  now  amounts  to  one 
hundred  and  five.  On  Friday  succeeding  the  Com- 
mencement, the  Alumnae  Association  celebrated  its 
first  anniversary.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mrs. 
E.  Cary  Ludlow,  Miss  E.  L.  Bodley,  and  also  a  poem 
by  iliss  L.  Augusta  Clark.  The  addresses,  as  well 
as  the  music,  could  not  well  be  surpassed.  The 
institution  numbers  about  five  hundred  pupils,  and 
is  the  just  pride  of  the  Church  in  this  city.  We 
perceive  that  the  trustees  keep  at  the  old  rates  of 
tuition,  though  nearly  all  the  schools  around  them 
have  increased  their  charges  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  on  former  terms.  As  an  eastern  man,  we 
heartily  wish  some  of  our  Methodists  from  eastern 
cities  could  pay  us  a  visit  and  see  how  a  Methodist 
institution  of  learning  can  not  only  live,  but  flourish, 
without  detriment,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  finest 
public  schools  in  the  country.  We  must  look  at  this 
subject  in  some  future  number. 

We  now  humbly  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for  oo- 1 
cupying  so  much  space  in  the  present  number.  Some- 
how we  got  to  writing,  and  could  not  well  leave  off. 
But  we  promise  not  to  trespass  again  in  this  matter 
very  soon.  And  now,  kind  friends,  adieu  for  another 
month;  it  may  be — forever.  Life  is  uncertain,  time 
is  short,  eternity  at  hand. 
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cas  lately  walking  in  a  very  old  graveyard,  and  the  grave- 
!  which  dated  the  farthest  back — almost  a  bondred  and 
year* — wai  that  of  a  child. 

Ix  a  quiet  nook  the  church 

Stands  amid  embowering  trees; 

O'er  it  float  the  silver  clouds 
On  the  gently-swaying  Vjreeze. 

Round  it  lies  the  church-yard  old, 

With  its  nide,  unshapen  wall; 
It  is  full  of  ancient  graves, 

For  the  grass  is  growing  tall. 

'Mid  the  honeysuckles  red 

I  can  hear  the  hum  of  bees. 
And  the  twitter  of  the  birds 

Nesting  in  the  old  green  trees. 

Not  afar  a  gentle  brook 

With  its  silver  pebbles  plays. 
And  the  music  of  its  mirth 

To  the  church-yard,  softened,  strays. 

Every  thing  is  sweet  and  fair — 

Every  thing  is  soft  and  mild; 
Yea,  the  air's  soft  breath  is  sweet 

As  the  kisses  of  a  child. 

Let  us  push  the  grass  aside — 

Let  us  look  at  yonder  stone; 
Storms  have  part  the  words  eflFaced, 

Part  with  moss  are  overgrown. 

See  the  Death's  head  on  the  top  I 
See  the  bones  I  the  hollow  eyes ! 

'Neath  these  ghastly  symbols  look — 
Who  returned  to  dust  there  lies? 

Is  it  sire  of  ancient  time 

That  from  persecution's  flame, 
Seeking  God  in  purer  ways. 

To  this  wilderness  erst  came? 

Is  it  matron,  fair  yet  staid. 

Of  the  Puritanic  school. 
Who  her  children  loved  and  lord. 

And  her  household  well  could  rule? 
Vol.  XIII.-25 


None  of  these;  'tis  a  fair  child's. 

With  red  cheeks  and  sunny  eyes. 
Golden  hair  and  coral  lips — 

I  can  almost  see  her  rise  I 
When  the  angels  came  for  her. 

These  great  trees  were  very  small, 
And  within  this  ancient  yard 

There  was  not  a  grave  at  all. 
'Twas  methinks  in  autumn  time. 

When  the  flowers  had  gone  to  sleep, 
And  when  o'er  the  hills  and  plains 

Came  the  wind  with  gusty  sweep. 
That  her  lovely  eyelids  closed. 

And  her  cheeks  grew  pale  from  red, 
And  they  crossed  her  little  hands. 

And  bewailed  the  youthful  dead. 
Then  the  mother  wept  full  sore — 

'Twas  the  loveliest  of  her  flock: 
And  stood  on  the  father's  face 

Tears  like  rain  upon  a  rock. 
Brothers,  sisters,  crowd  around. 

Put  aside  their  sunny  hair. 
And,  with  eyes  that  brim  with  tears. 

Gaze  upon  the  sleeper  there. 
Up  the  stem  old  preacher  stands. 

With  his  locks  of  drifted  snow. 
And  breathes  forth  the  solemn  prayer 

In  an  accent  grave  and  slow. 
On  the  coffin  fall  the  clods, 

And  the  little  grave  is  made; 
And  the  record-stone  is  placed. 

Telling  life  is  but  a  shade. 
'Twas  a  hundred  years  ago— 

O,  what  wondrous  scenes  have  passed 
Since  that  little  form  was  bound 

In  the  grave's  embraces  fast  I 
O,  what  triumphs  and  defeats! 

O,  what  joys,  and  hopes,  and  fears, 
Time  has  crowde<l  in  the  space 

Of  that  fleeting  hundred  years! 
This  vast  continent  we  tread, 

Full  of  cities,  full  of  arts. 
In  its  wilderness  then  held 

A  few  Pilgrims'  beating  hearts. 
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Into  life  have  cities  sprung; 

Now  the  teeming  myriads  throng 
Where  a  hundred  years  ago 

Naught  was  heard  but  wild  bird's  Bong. 
On  this  little  sunken  grave 

Storms  and  showers  have  often  beat, 
And  the  sunshine,  too,  has  come 

With  its  smile  and  genial  heat. 
Flowers  have  sprung  and  faded  here; 

Leaves  have  turned  from  green  to  yellow; 
Winter's  locked  the  turf  in  ice; 

Spring  returned  again  to  mellow. 
Robins  here  have  sung  their  songs 

In  the  sunny  summer  hours, 
But  have  fled  to  southern  lands 

At  the  dying  of  the  flowers. 
But  far  greater  than  it  all, 

Joy  that  hath  no  earthly  price, 
That  sweet  girl  a  hundred  years 

Now  has  been  in  paradise. 


CHRIST  AS  A  TEACHEE. 


BT   BDTTAP.D    THOMSOH,    E.   O. 


\7IKST  PAPER.) 

I.  He  is  a  popular  teacher.     He  attracted  the 
masses.     Although  he  was  without  folly,  without 
art,  without  depravity,  in  a  world  of  frivolity,  and 
deceit,  and  wickedness;   although  he  appealed  to 
no  interest,  or  passion,  or  prejudice,  but  set  his 
pupils,  as  their  first  lesson,  to  solve  the  hard  prob- 
lem of  poverty,  shame,  and  persecution  for  the 
truth,  yet  men  in  throngs  press  after  him:  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  temple,  in  the  city  and  in  the 
wilderness,  a  sea  of  excited  human  heads  dashes 
about  him.     Scarce  can  he  eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep 
without  observation.     Now  the  roof  is  open  above 
him  to  let  down  a  suffering  sinner  to  his  sight,  and 
now  a  vessel  is  anchored  at  his  feet  that  he  may 
escape  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  that  rises  around 
him  on  the  land.     Now  he  ascends  a  mountain  that 
he  may  look  down  upon  the  upturned  faces  below 
him,  and  now  he  must  hide  himself  in  the  dark- 
ness and  in  the  thicket  to  have  an  hour  of  private 
prayer.     It  is  only  occasionally  that  anij  man  can 
get  a  crowd.     No  man  can  hold  it  long:  the  multi- 
tude, after  hearing  once  or  twice,  lose  their  curios- 
ity.   When  Socrat€S  taught,  a  few  young  men  only 
were  enchanted  by  his  voice;  and  when  Plato  lec- 
tured at  the  Pyreus,  the  people,  though  they  ran 
together  to  hear  him,  left  him  as  rapidly  as  they 
collectod.    Jesus  not  only  gathered  the  masses  from 
city  and  watch-tower,  from  palace  and  cot,  but 
kept  them  around  him  till  he  died.     "  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  ministry  great  multitudes  followed  him 
from  Galilee,  and  from  Decapolis,  and  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  from  Judea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan;" 
and  when  he  closed  it,  the  multitude  spread  their 


garments  and  palm  branches  beneath  his  triumph- 
ant feet,  and  sUoutcd  liim  through  the  streets  of  the 
city.  Even  while  he  hangs  dying  on  the  cross, 
all  Calvary  is  alive  around  liim.  What  is  the 
secret  of  his  popularity? 

1.  His   doctrines  are   popular.      The  earth  has 
produced  many  great  and  good   rnen,  but  where 
is  one  whose  words  are  so  broad  as  those  of  Christt 
The  words  of  an  Alexander  may  move  armies;  ihej 
words  of    Jesus   move  hearts.      The  words  of  ai 
Demosthenes   may   move  a  nation;   the  words  ofj 
Jesus  move  the  world.     An  Aristotle  may  sway  the 
human  mind  for  ages,  but  he  must  erelong  dropi 
the  scepter.     Christ  extends   his  moral  dominion 
with  every  revolving  year.     The  words  of  Zoroaster, 
Confucius,  Mohammed,  abide   not  the   light;  thej 
words  of  Christ  make  "light,  and  make"  it  m 
and  more  abound.     Scott,  Baxter,  Byron,  can  moT 
only  a  particular  frame  of  mind  and  tone  of  heart 
the  Savior  reaches  the  mind  in  all  its  frames,  t' 
heart  in  all  its  tones.     Every  principle  he  announc 
has  a  world-wide  sweep.     Mark  his  summary 
the  law:  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  wi 
all  thy  mind,"  etc. — a  precept  so  narrow  as  to  me 
ure  the  smallest  thought  of  the  smallest  man; 
broad  as  to  compass  the  mightiest  outgoings  of  th 
largest  angel;  so  perfect  as  to  bind  all  moral  bein 
to  the  throne  of  God,  and  produce  eternal  an 
universal  harmony,  and  happiness,  and  progress, 
Mark,  too,  his  revelation  of  God:  "God  so  love* 
the  world,"  etc.     Neither  the  element — love;  no: 
the  measure — the  gift  of  his  "only  begotten;"  no 
the  purpose — the  "whosoever" — can  be  exceede 
even  in  conception. 

2.  His  style  is  popular.  He  that  would  teac 
the  people  must  condescend  to  speak  as  they  speak 
Christ's  style  is  either  dialogistic,  as  when  he  wouL 
confound  his  foes;  or  allegorical,  when  he  wouL 
reprove  the  captious;  or  metaphysical,  when  h 
would  instruct  the  inquiring — just  the  style  of  tha 
great  Grecian  sage  who  sought  to  bring  dow: 
philosophy  from  heaven  to  earth.  He  alway 
teaches.  In  the  field  and  in  the  highway,  in  th 
tumult  and  in  the  solitude,  walking  and  resting 
seated  at  meals  or  reposing  on  the  mountains,  h 
is,  concerning  things  both  temporal  and  etema 
"a  living  epistle,  known  and  read  of  all  men. 
He  flies  through  all  the  scenes,  and  employment 
and  trials  of  life,  scattering  "apples  of  gold 
pictures  of  silver."  He  so  associates  truth  wit 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  to  make  every  thing 
memorial  of  duty,  a  remembrancer  of  truth,  or 
reprover  of  sin.  He  charges  the  delighted  ba 
drinking  at  the  fountain  of  the  breast,  with  the  me 
sage  to  its  happy  mother  of  "Yea,  rather  blesst 
are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it 
He  hath  taught  the  hammer  to  echo  to  the  ear 
the  laborer  in  every  stroke  the  admonition,  "Lab 
not  for  the  meat  that  perisheth."  Who  doth  n 
drink  water?  Well,  over  every  fountain  and  flo( 
Christ  hath  poured  this  ciystal  stream  of  trut 
"Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thii 
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lin,  but  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I 
,11  give  him  shall  never  thirst."  Who  hath  not 
ed  up  his  eyes  to  that  glorious  sun?  Well,  in 
bosom  Christ  hath  set  this  eternal  truth,  "I  am 
light  of  the  world."  Who  hath  not  felt  the  night 
sing  around  him?    Well,  Jesus  hath  written  on 

its  curtains  this  luminous  line,  "The  night 
aeth  when  no  man  can  work."  Who  hath  not 
I  his  thoughts  carried  down  to  the  chambers  of 
,th?  Well,  there  is  a  voice  from  the  sepulcher, 
am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  Thus  Christ 
ches  almost  every  object  in  nature;  and  whatever 
touches,  though  it  be  but  a  lily  or  a  sparrow, 
h.  leaps  a  living  truth.  With  simplicity  Jesus 
nds  majesty.  When  he  states  a  precept,  it  is  as 
ugh  he  had  planted  a  new  rock  on  the  earth, 
len  he  utters  a  doctrine,  it  is  as  though  he  hung 
ew  star  in  heaven. 

.  Jesus  is  popular  in  his  sympathies.  Teachers 
in  make  distinctions  among  their  pupils.  Thus 
stotle  confined  his  attention  to  Alexander  be- 
se  he  was  Philip's  son,  and  Plato  left  the  Acad- 
j  that  he  might  instruct  Dionysius.  But  Christ, 
)  his  Father,  is  "no  respecter  of  persons;"  he 
ks  at  man  as  man;  he  pierces  through  parentage, 
L  rank,  and  wealth,  and  fame,  and  genius,  and 
ver  on  the  one  hand,  and  through  shame,  and 
,  and  ignorance,  and  suffering,  and  rags  on  the 
er,  to  the  simple  spirit;  and  when  he  finds  it, 
estimates  it  by  its  character  and  qualifications, 
that  constitutes  its  manhood — its  capacity  to  be 
;el  or  devil  forever.  Whether  he  treads  the  high- 
or  the  lowest  walks  of  life,  he  stands  upon  the 
le  platform;  whether  he  is  surrounded  by  beg- 
s  or  princes,  he  speaks  as  to  the  same  brother- 
id.  While  he  pays  due  attention  to  Nicodemus, 
I  the  centurion,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  he  is 
Qt  to  turn  from  the  palace  to  the  hut,  to  gather 
und  him  the  children  of  want  and  sorrow,  to 
ve  in  light  and  mercy  amidst  blinded  minds  and 
edin^  hearts — not  because  of  his  partiality,  but 
heir  necessities.  With  a  godlike  spirit  he  stooped 
children;  with  kingly  condescension  he  ate  at 

tables  of  the  poor.  Without  sympathy  with 
,  and  as  a  shepherd  goes  into  the  wilderness  to 
k  and  to  save  the  lost,  he  preached  to  publicans 
I  harlots.  Kot  with  the  rude  elbow  of  stoical 
ifference,  but  with  the  soft  hand  of  life-giving 
e,  he  touched  the  coffin  and  the  couch.  In  all  this 
re  is  a  peculiar  beauty  and  propriety.  Behold 
)r  Bunyan  in  his  prison  as  his  children  have 
hered  around  him !  to  which  does  his  heart  most 
)ngly  turn?  to  his  poor,  pale,  blind  daughter; 
I  now  as  they  bid  him  farewell,  see  how  he 
sps  the  hand  of  the  helpless  one,  and  detains 
■  after  the  rest  have  gone,  and  pours  over  her  his 
st  earnest,  agonizing  prayer!  'Now,  had  the 
ther  of  mercies  came  down  to  that  family,  would 
not,  also,  have  shown  most  pity  and  tenderness 
his  eyeless  one?  Even  so  when  he  did  come 
this  world  in  the  person  of  the  blessed  Jesus. 
Dhrist  was  a  teacher  democratic  in  the  largest 


and  best  sense — for  the  people,  for  all  the  people, 
for  even  the  lowest  of  the  people,  for  all  the  people 
alike.  If  he  had  not  been,  our  hearts  would  have 
turned  from  him  as  being  unworthy  to  represent 
the  Being  who  lighted  up  that  sun,  and  poured  the 
oceans  from  his  urn. 

II.  Christ  was  a  humble  teacher.  His  spirit  is  one 
of  meekness  and  lowliness.  Let  us  beware  of  mis- 
take here.  These  qualities  may  be  passive;  if  so, 
they  are  infirmities;  they  are  incompatible  with  de- 
cision, dignity,  energy — with  highest  manhood.  In 
Christ  they  are  active.  His  answers  are  soft,  because 
he  chooses  that  the  words  which  might  burst  from  his 
lips,  like  the  rebukes  of  Sinai,  should  distill  as  the 
dew  of  Hermon;  his  reproofs  are  gentle,  not  because 
they  want  force,  but  because  they  enter  the  heart 
obliquely;  his  censures  are  mild,  not  for  lack  of 
power,  but  for  abundance  of  love;  his  manners  are 
affable,  not  because  he  is  fearful,  or  unsteady,  or 
dependent,  but  because,  while  he  holds  the  keys  of 
death  and  hell,  he  wills,  by  bearing  injuries,  and 
reproaches,  and  persecutions,  and  crucifixion  with  a 
forgiving  temper,  to  set  revengeful  man  an  example. 
He  is  humble,  not  because  of  his  fallibility,  but  be- 
cause he  would  correct  the  arrogance  of  fallible 
man;  he  is  modest,  not  because  he  undervalues  his 
own  qualifications,  but  because  man  overvalues  his; 
he  was  lowly,  not  because  his  mind  was  not  set  on 
high,  but  that  he  might  teach  us  how,  while  we 
pour  heavenly  music  on  the  skies,  we  may  dwell 
upon  the  ground.  On  suitable  occasions,  when 
mild  reproof  had  been  neglected,  he  stands  up 
like  fire  and  breathes  like  famine.  In  his  dilemmas 
there  was  a  caustic  that  burned  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees to  the  quick;  in  his  hand  there  was  a  scourge 
before  which  the  defilers  of  the  temple  fled;  in  his 
parables  there  played  a  hidden  lightning  which 
erelong  rent  every  tower  and  palace  in  Jerusalem; 
yet  his  prevailing  manner  how  gentle !  how  sweet ! 
To  those  who  listen  to  learn  he  gives,  with  untiring 
patience,  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept. 
In  the  wayside  he  halts  to  welcome  the  softest 
voice  of  supplicating  sorrow.  When  he  delivers 
his  farewell  to  his  disciples,  we  see  how  he  would 
"gather  his  children  together  as  a  hen  gathereth 
her  brood  under  her  wing."  When  the  disciple 
that  had  denied  him  with  oaths  and  cursing  stood 
trembling  in  his  presence,  and  he  says,  "Simon, 
son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  more  than  these?" 
we  learn  what  that  nieaneth,  "He  will  not  break 
the  bruised  reed."  Though  Christ  suffered  even 
to  the  cross,  he  acted — ah,  how  gloriously!  He 
touched  all  the  realms  of  nature,  and  they  felt  him! 
they  feel  him  now.  Though  he  went  down  to  the 
sepulcher,  he  ascended  the  skies,  and  bade  his  dis- 
ciples follow  him  to  heaven.  Though  he  owned  no 
foot  of  land,  he  gave  notice  of  his  coming  conquest 
of  the  world. 

The  themes  of  Christ  evince  his  humility.  Had 
he  opened  the  veins  of  silver,  or  formed  the  philos- 
opher's stone,  or  invented  the  elixir  of  mortal  life; 
had  he  pointed  to  the  compass,  or  the  steam-engine. 
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or  the  press;  had  he  exhibited  the  imposing  spec- 
tacle of  history,  or  lifted  the  vail  from  the  invisible 
■vrorld,  how  would  warriors,  philosophers,  and  mon- 
archs  have  tracked  his  footsteps  to  lay  their  honors 
at  his  feet!  True,  his  mind  moves  through  all  na- 
ture as  though  he  were  familiar  with  its  laws,  and 
he  not  only  makes  no  mistakes  concerning  them, 
but  flashes  beams  of  light  across  them  which  the 
intellect  of  man  required  ages  of  study  to  appre- 
ciate; but  he  does  not  teach  science,  not  because  he 
could  not,  but  because  man  could.  Jesus,  however, 
has  no  jealousy  of  philosophy;  he  never  condemns 
it;  he  often,  indeed,  entices  man  to  nature,  and 
•would  have  him  linger  over  its  precious  "wells.  He 
has  no  prejudice  against  books.  This  well,  too,  is 
deep,  and  he  leaves  it,  not  because  he  has  no  bucket, 
but  because  he  that  would  draw  can  make  a  bucket 
for  himself.  He  confines  his  attention  to  moral 
knowledge — that  which  the  world  by  wisdom  could 
not  know.  But  though  his  themes  are  most  novel, 
most  elevated,  most  satisfying,  yet  the  blinded  and 
depraved  world  concentrates  all  its  contempt  upon 
them. 

The  pretensions  of  Christ  are  humble.  True,  he 
says,  "I  and  the  Fafher  are  one;"  and  yet  it  re- 
quired the  greatest  humility  to  make  such  a  pre- 
tension. If  a  man  even  profess  that  God  has  for- 
given his  sins  and  made  him  his  child,  he  is  branded 
as  an  enthusiast;  he  is  watched,  and  hated,  and,  if 
opportunity  serve,  pierced.  How  much  philosophy 
has  cried  against  Jesus,  "He  hath  a  devil  and  is 
mad!"  No  wonder  the  mob  took  up  stones  to 
stone  him;  no  wonder  the  Sanhedrim  could  not  rest 
till  they  led  him  to  Calvary.  But  we  see  not  yet 
the  depth  of  his  humility.  In  the  passage  quoted 
he  speaks  of  the  divinity  within  him;  in  others  he 
speaks  of  his  humanity  as  contradistinguished  from 
it.  "I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing:"  instead 
of  setting  up  his  human  reason  as  a  God,  he  brings 
it  to  naught.  It  is  not  in  figurative  but  in  literal 
language,  not  merely  in  one  but  in  many  forms,  that 
he  ascribes  his  teaching  to  another,  even  the  Father. 
"  My  doctrine  is  not  mine."  It  is  not  to  God,  as  the 
Creator,  that  he  ascribes  his  doctrines,  as  though 
he  would  remind  us  that  intellect  is  of  God;  but  to 
God,  as  the  Revealer,  that  he  attributes  his  plans, 
his  doctrines,  his  very  words.  He  who  tout;hed 
all  nature  as  God,  who  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light,  and  opened  a  fountain  of  mercy  for 
all  lands  and  all  times,  says  nothing  of  my  wis- 
dom has  welled  up  from  my  own  soul — it  hath  all 
come  down  from  the  Father  of  lights. 


THE  TRUE  GENTLEMAN. 

Show  me  the  man  who  desires  to  make  every  one 

happy  around  him,  and  whose  greatest  solicitude 

is  never  to  give  just  cause  of  offense  to  any  one, 

I     and  I  will  show  you  a  gentleman  by  nature  and 

!     practice,  although  he  may  never  have  worn  a  suit 

!     of  broadcloth  or  ever  have  heard  of  a  lexicon. 


POETRY  AND  THE  PEDANT. 

"  The  writing  or  reading  of  poetry,"  saith  Jeremy 
Benthara,  "is  like  playing  at  the  game  of  push- 
pin— about  as  useful,  and  not  half  so  amusing." 
In  the  midst  of  that  dry  man's  disquisitions  we 
find  this  pebbly  thought.  Wherefore,  our  breast 
becomes  cold  with  indignation:  our  chin  is  red 
in  the  glow  of  a  sea  coal  fire;  our  feet  are  buried 
in  slippers,  and  the  slippers  are  buried  in  the  rug; 
the  lamp  is  fragrant  with  fancy;  the  bright  brass- 
kettle  sings,  and  the  wine  sparkles  ruddily  in 
globe  of  purest  crystal;  all  is  warm,  and  the 
cheer  of  the  winter  evening  is  like  the  embrace 
of  an  old  friend;  yet  does  our  breast  become  cold 
with  indignation.  Put  aside  the  book!  From  those 
shelves  of  lustrous  Honduras  slabs,  Spenser  and 
Chaucer  are  looking  down  in  anger.  That  Jeremy 
was  no  philosopher,  but  a  pedant.  His  heart  must 
have  been  original  clay,  and  we  would  afiirm  that 
it  had  been  baked  as  hard  as  a  brick  in  his  bosom, 
if  imagination  could  conceive  how  ever  any  heat 
got  there. 

Such  a  pedant  is  of  sandy  nature.  His  mind  is 
a  waterless  desert;  a  place  where  no  green  or 
pleasant  thing  will  grow;  a  waste,  where  the  sun 
of  heaven  only  scorches  and  never  warms  to  life. 
The  dew  falls  vainly  on  him;  the  flowers  never 
bloom  at  his  feet;  the  violet  has  no  sweetness  in  its 
breath;  the  butterfly  has  no  beauty  in  its  golden 
wing.  He  is  as  the  dust  of  a  pyramid,  in  which 
not  even  a  rat  can  live;  the  face  of  a  chalk-rock, 
where  no  weed  will  grow  and  the  swallow  will  not 
build.  He  has  a  homeless  soul;  he  has  a  sightless 
brain;  he  sees  only  half  of  nature;  he  knows  of 
only  half  the  created  world.  Doubtless  he  has  a 
comfort  for  himself,  and  declares,  as  Jeremy  does, 
that  there  is  a  natural  opposition  between  poetry 
and  truth,  that  some  false  glitter  must  ever  adorn 
the  visions  of  the  mind.  But  what  can  this  torpid 
thing  feel  of  the  genial  delights  and  the  undeluding 
joys  of  life?  What  to  him  is  beauty,  which  is 
poetry  to  the  eyes?  or  love,  which  is  poetfy  to  the 
heart?  or  philosophy,  which  is  poetry  to  the  mind? 
What  is  the  buoyancy  of  his  youth,  what  is  the 
balm  of  his  old  age? 

This  Bentham,  in  his  cold  economy,  feels  some 
pity  for  the  weakness  of  men.  Excitement  they 
must  have,  declares  he,  and  poetry  is  not  of  the 
worst  kind.  It  is  better  than  drunkenness,  better 
than  slander,  better  than  the  love  of  gaming — 
indeed,  "an  excellent  substitute"  for  them.  Ad- 
mirable, generous  Jeremy!  Then  poetry  is  not  a 
vice?  Not  at  all  times,  replieth  Bentham;  but  it 
is  often  not  so  innocent  as  pushpin — wherefore, 
pushpin  is  the  more  valuable  of  the  two.  Besides, 
the  game  is  more  easily  learned;  it  is  familiar  to 
more  persons — we  doubt  it;  it  is  a  more  natural 
and  simple  pleasure.  This,  then,  is  philosophy. 
Shakspeare  was  wrong,  who  said  it  was  a  perpetual 
feast  of  nectared  sweets.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was 
wrong,  who  said  that  the  first  verse  of  the  poet 
was  as  the  ripest  cluster  of  grapes  from  a  vine;  as 
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a  tale  that  holdeth  children  from  play,  and  lureth 
old  men  from  the  chimney  corner;  a  salve  for  the 
afflictions  of  this  earth,  "which  we  take  as  a  sweet 
"medicine  of  cherries."  Feltham  was  wrong,  who 
said  that  because  Solomon  and  his  father  held  the 
lyre  in  one  hand  and  the  scepter  in  the  other,  they 
had  more  largeness  of  soul  and  more  human  charity 
than  all  the  other  monarchs  of  the  Jews.  That 
ancient  master  of  wisdom  was  foolish,  who  said 
that  poetry  was  more  philosophical  than  history, 
because  it  embraces  general  truths,  while  history 
touches  only  the  particular.  Lord  Bacon,  also,  was 
wrong  when  he  said,  that  it  serveth  and  conferreth 
to  magnanimity,  morality,  and  delectation,  and  is 
kindred  to  a  thing  divine. 

"Who,  then,  was  right  by  the  laws  of  utility? 
Molyneux  and  Locke  were  right,  who  said  that 
Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  and  all  our  poets,  except 
Milton,  were  mere  ballad-mongers  in  comparison 
with  one  dry  lawyer,  Sir  Richard  Blackmore. 
Next,  Jeremy  was  right,  who  said  they  were  less 
the  benefactors  of  mankind  than  the  inventors  of 
a  childish  game.  Poetry  fails,  but  pushpin  fails 
not.  Tasso,  however,  has  an  aaswer  to  these  arro- 
gant conceits.  A  poet,  he  says,  is  a  teacher  of 
truth.  Truth  is  often  bitter  to  the  taste,  but  poetry 
tinges  with  sweetness  the  brim  of  the  cup.  A 
grave  poem,  says  Feltham,  is  the  deepest  kind  of 
writing.  The  study  of  poetry,  says  Bolingbroke, 
is  the  study  of  human  nature.  Even  Johnson,  that 
rugged  Russian  of  letters,  likens  it  to  a  sort  of 
nuptials  between  pleasure  and  truth,  and  speaks 
of  it  as  "the  highest  learning."  And  there  was 
no  less  wisdom  than  warmth  in  the  affirmation  of 
Cowley,  that  "there  is  not  so  great  a  lie  to  be 
found  in  any  poet  as  the  vulgar  conceit  that  lying 
is  essential  to  true  poetry."  Listen,  too,  to  old 
Rapin,  who  will  tell  you  that  its  chief  end  is  to 
instruct.  And  did  not  one  of  the  coldest  critics  in 
our  language  say  of  one  of  the  most  passionate  po- 
ets, that  his  writings  formed  alone  a  system  of  civil 
and  economical  prudence?  Poetry,  indeed,  is  the 
very  eloquence  of  truth  in  its  own  behalf. 

Some,  we  know,  plead  a  justification  for  Jeremy 
Bentham  when  he  classes  poetry  under  the  head  of 
frivolous  amusements.  He  classifies  poetry  with 
pushpin,  they  say,  just  as  a  naturalist  classifies 
a  man  with  a  monkey.  The  answer  is  worth  noth- 
ing, but  we  accept  the  comparison.  Poetry  is  no 
more  to  be  compared  with  pushpin  than  a  man  to 
a  monkey.  It  is  less  like  it,  indeed,  than  a  hum- 
mingbird  is  like  a  crocodile.  The  only  resem- 
blance, in  fact,  consists  in  both  words  beginning 
with  a  p.  In  this  ingenious  clinking  of  letters 
consists,  indeed,  the  cleverness  of  many  such  say- 
ings. But  how  easy  it  would  be  to  answer  the 
alliterative  critics  in  their  own  style.  Truth,  we 
might  say,  is  not  tested  by  typography.  Morals 
are  not  a  matter  of  meter.  Falsehood  is  not  neces- 
sary to  fiction. 

Of  a  similar  kind  is  that  clinking  of  ideas  to 
produce  a  sort  of  smartness  which  we  call   an- 


tithetical. Homer,  says  the  pedant,  was  the  best 
poet,  and  the  worst  moralist,  that  ever  lived.  But 
when  the  pedant  has  said  it,  it  remains  as  untrue 
as  it  was  before.  Comparing  him  with  his  age, 
Homer  was  one  of  the  most  moral  writers  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  world.  And  what  truth  has  not 
Shakspeare  taught?  What  philosophy  is  wanting 
in  Milton?  The  fact  is,  simply,  that  falsehoods, 
and  wicked  maxims,  and  impure  thoughts,  can  be 
expressed  in  poetry  as  well  as  prose:  it  is  as  easy 
for  some  men  to  write  nonsense  in  stanzas  as  it 
was  for  Jeremy  Bentham,  for  instance,  to  do  it  in 
paragraphs.  When  a  man  has  bad  sentiments  and 
ridiculous  ideas,  he  will  express  them  with  equal 
ease,  whether  he  be  a  poetaster  or  a  pedant. 

"Will  honor,"  said  Falstaff,  "set  a  broken  leg? 
will  it  cure  a  wound?  No!  Then  it  is  a  word — 
mere  air."  Just  so  with  Jeremy  as  with  that  fat 
philosopher.  You  must  make  something,  as  with 
a  tool,  or  prove  something,  as  with  mathematical 
logic,  or  you  are  worthless.  Will  poetry  make  a 
Christmas  pudding?  Will  it  feed  an  ox?  Will  it 
give  Mr.  Bentham  a  glass  of  wine?  No!  Then  it 
is  of  less  value  than  pushpin.  "Sir,"  said  Dean 
Tucker,  "the  man  who  makes  a  pin  is  a  more 
important  member  of  society  than  Rafaele,  whose 
pictures  only  please  the  eye."  "  Why  so  ?"  said  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  "Because,"  replied  the  wooden 
sophist,  "he  whose  hands  create  a  new  thing  for 
the  use  of  humanity  does  more  than  he  whose 
intellect  evaporates  in  mere  ideas."  "Then,"  said 
Joshua,  "an  architect  is  less  than  a  brickmaker!" 
"Exactly,"  said  the  Dean. 

But  what  to  Dean  Tucker  were  the  treasures  of 
the  Italian  galleries?  What  to  him  was  the  in- 
fluence of  those  shapes  and  visions  of  immortal 
beauty?  What  was  all  the  magic  of  the  painter's 
art?  What  was  the  blush  of  the  southern  maiden, 
or  the  smile  of  the  Tuscan  Madonna?  What  were 
the  tints  of  the  morning,  or  the  golden  leaves  that 
in  autumn  strew  the  slopes  of  Fiesoli?  They  were 
neither  port  nor  sherry.  They  were  not  every 
thing,  so  they  were  nothing.  Well,  then  might 
we  say,  what  is  honor?  Will  virtue  feed  the  hun- 
gry? Then  cheese  is  better!  Will  fancy  make 
bricks?  Then  pippins  for  me!  "How  long,"  says 
Roberto  to  his  boy,  in  the  famous  story,  "how 
long  could  you  live  on  self-respect?"  "All  my 
life — with  mutton,"  he  replies. 

And  how  long,  may  Jeremy  Bentham  ask — how 
long  could  we  live  on  poetry?  How  long,  we  re- 
ply, could  we  live  on  steam-engines?  Poetry  is 
good;  but  we  don't  recommend  you  to  leave  oflF 
mutton.  It  won't  do  instead  of  milk  in  the  tea. 
But  neither  will  the  adored  objects  of  these  cold- 
blooded utilitarians.  Their  pin  which  they  speak 
of  is  useful,  but  it  is  not  a  crowbar.  Portland  stone 
is  of  value,  but  it  is  not  sugar.  Boiled  carrots  are 
excellent,  but,  as  Sydney  Smith  assures  us,  they 
won't  bolt  a  door.  Jeremy  Bentham  did  his  part 
in  the  World,  but  he  would  not  have  done  for  the 
figurehead  of  a  ship.     Each  thing,  in  truth,  fulfills 
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its  object;  and  what  more  can  vre  dei?ire?  And 
what  more  do  we  claim  for  poetrj'?  It  has  a  part 
in  the  universal  sphere  of  nature:  it  throbs  through 
the  mighty  frame  of  human  feeling;  it  confronts 
the  sufferer;  it  is  a  companion  to  the  lonely;  it  ele- 
vates the  soul;  it  gives  wings  to  man,  and  takes  him 
to  the  green  places  of  the  earth,  and  shows  him  the 
flowerj'  plains  and  the  rich  cities,  and  tells  him  of 
the  deeds  of  heroes  and  the  virtues  of  faithful  love. 
It  makes  hope  audible  in  the  future.  It  comes 
through  centuries  from  the  past  as  with  a  voice 
of  prophecy  and  warning;  the  nurse  of  kind  feel- 
ings and  gentle  desires;  the  kindler  of  warm  sym- 
pathies and  holy  aspirations;  the  inspirer  of  noble 
purposes  and  immortal  hopes.  It  embodies  the 
beautiful  to  the  intellectual  visions  of  man;  and 
through  the  beautiful  it  makes  him  love  the  good. 
Let  all,  therefore,  who  love  mankind,  and  see  in 
their  fellow-creatures  more  than  simple  machines 
for  labor,  cherish  a  fondness  for  poetry.  It  has  the 
kindliest  influence  on  the  heart;  it  polishes  man- 
ners; it  raises  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of 
superior  things,  and  places  the  poor  on  an  intel- 
lectual equality  with  the  rich.  In  contradiction  to 
the  pedant,  therefore,  we  say,  that  though  pin- 
makers  and  wheelwrights  may  be  useful  members 
of  society,  the  poet  who  catches  one  echo  from 
heaven,  and  repeats  it  to  the  vibrating  ear  of  a 
fellow-creature,  is  a  living  blessing  to  the  earth, 
and  ought  to  be  rewarded  by  the  respect  aud  grati- 
tude of  its  inhabitants. — Eliza  Cook's  Journal. 
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The  soul  is  the  heir  to  nature's  great  estate,  has 
an  undisputed  title,  and  may  occupy  whatever  por- 
tion of  the  patrimony  it  pleases.  The  will  by  vir- 
tue of  which  it  seizes  on  the  large  inheritance  is  its 
own  will,  and  the  evidence  of  its  heirship  is  its 
own  true  and  triumphant  voice.  In  spite  of  all 
things  the  soul  will  declare  its  birthrights.  Pris- 
ons and  gibbets  can  not  scare  it  silent;  nor  can  all 
the  fates  clamp  its  frank  and  manly  utterance. 

First,  it  claims  the  right  of  incarnating  itself — 
of  putting  thoughts  into  tilings,  sense  into  sub- 
stance, fortunes  into  phantoms.  The  struggle  for 
this  right  is  very  early  made  manifest.  A  thinking 
child  without  its  rattle  or  mimic  wagon  would  be 
a  marvel.  The  thought  of  the  lisping  boy  makes 
him  leap;  it  laughs  and  cries  within  him,  and  then 
throbs  out  in  the  trill  of  his  whistle  or  the  crack  of 
his  whip.  A  sunbeam  could  as  easily  be  chained 
to  the  sun  as  a  thought  to  the  soul.  Thoughts  are 
somewhat  like  bees,  that  go  out  of  the  mind,  and 
alight  on  atoms,  not  so  much  to  extract  as  to  im- 
port sweetness.  The  order  of  the  spiritual  move- 
ment is  first  a  throb  icithin,  then  a  throb  tcitkout — a 
train  of  reasoning,  then  a  train  of  cars.     So  every 


act  and  invention,  and  beautiful  combination  of 
acts  and  inventions,  begins  with  thoughts  and  ends 
in  their  incarnation.     And  here  is  the  basis  of  all 
the  refined  joys  of  life.     The  poet  is  happy  when 
he  sees  his  soul  breathing  and  burning  in  his  song 
the  philosopher  when  his  thought  ha«  blosaomei 
into  a  fine  law;  the  hero  when  he  has  succeeded  in 
putting  heroism  into  the  object  of  his  courageoai 
ambition.    We  are  happy  when  we  meet  the  smilet 
of  our  spirit-faces  beaming  upon  us  from  surround 
ing  circumstances  and  objects.     And  we  are  hap' 
piest  when  the  most  of  ourselves  is  most  worthily 
reflected.     I  love  my  own  property  better  than  m, 
neighbor's  because  mine  contains  more  of  me  tha; 
his.     Yonder  home  gives  me  joy,  because  all  aroun 
it  I  see  the  tracks  and  triumphs  of  my  own  ol 
experience.     And  how  many  little  victories  hav€ 
we  all  once  gained  which  have  endeared  here  and| 
there  a  spot  and  a  thing  to  our  hearts,  and  em  ' 
balmed  them  in  beautiful   remembrance  I     I  con 
ceive  perfect  happiness  to  be  infinite,  for  it  require* 
that  we  be  able  to  call  every  atom  a  part  of  us,  aij 
it  is  of  God.     And  the  nearest  approximation  t<| 
this  happiness,  I  think,  will  be  when  we  can  sai 
of  every  noble  thing  we  have  ever  met,  "  This  iu 
mine;"    "That    is   part  of   me;"    "Here  1   felt,-!! 
"  There  I  conquered."  " 

Again,  the  soul  has  a  right  to  immortality.    11. 
pants  for  more  life;  it  stretches  its  wearied  eyes  oaj 
toward  the  infinite  and  the  eternal,  and,  pining  for 
an  illimitable  scope  of  being,  cries  and  cries,  ". 
will  live  forever  I"    Hence  the  pleasure  derived  i:| 
communicating  our  own  being  to  be  reflected  bac 
upon  us  from  grand  and  beautiful  incamationi 
results  from  the  consciousness  that  we  are  the 
giving  it  perpetuity.     Every  initial  and  name  ct 
into  a  venerable    pillar  or  scratched  on   an    ai 
tique  wall  is,  therefore,  a  certificate  of  the  soul'i 
immortality. 

But  stUl  another  birthright  of  the  soul  is  the  pn; 
rogative  it  possesses  of  accomplishing  whatever  | 
wills.    "VThen  a  great  will  speaks,  the  world,  i  j 
spite  of  itself,  gives  ear;  at  the  stem  mandate 
bows,  wonders,  praises,  adores,  turns  into  a  beggs 
or  a  coward,  a  slave  or  a  king,  a  demon  or  a  got 
Said  Horace,  "Nil  mortalibus  arduum  est;"  and 
wiser  age  has  translated  the  sentiment  into  tl 
fine  maxim,  "  Nothing  is  impossible  to  him  wl 
wills."     I  cans  and  /  u:Uls  have  achieved  all  tl 
achievements  of  history.     Man  has  always  knov 
enough  of  himself  to  own,  in  some  way,  the  on 
nipotence  of  his  will.     The  ages  of  superstitk 
had  the  conception  of  what  a  giant  will  can  a 
complish  thrown  into  a  strange  though  beautif' 
apotheosis.    Jupiter  was  a  god  only  in  his  wvm 
for  no  other  attribute  of  his  character  but  this  wi 
godlike.     And  what  might  oppose  the  old  Olympia 
Thunderer?    He  had  only  to  give  his  nod,  and    I 

<<  High  heaven  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  took, 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  center  shook." 

But  man  knows  himself  better  to-day  than  he  d  • 
then;    and  how  is  it  now?     Columbus,   Li:::. 
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/"ashington,  Napoleon,  Kossuth,  are  the  Jupiters 
F  modern  times.  Now,  it  is  not  fabled,  but  felt, 
nd  seen,  and  suffered,  that  "where  there  is  a  will, 
lere  is  a  way."  Thought  is  man;  will  is  man 
lade  heroic.  One  is  the  railroad,  the  other  the 
;eam;  one  the  wire,  the  other  the  lightning, 
"Why  will  you  say  that  circumstances  can  frus- 
ate  and  paralyze  this  stout  Prometheus  of  the 
)ul?  You  know  better.  All  history  belies  your 
ssertion;  and  for  history's  sake,  I  pray  you,  dis- 
wn  it.  Circumstances  are  only  the  thin  ghosts  of 
npossibility.  An  eagle  eye  looks  through  them, 
fid  seizes  on  the  proud  aim  of  Genius  they  would 
ustrate,  while  the  mighty  spirit  lives  them  down, 
od  stamps  them  back  into  nothingness.  The 
reat  man  is  a  circle,  whose  center  is  his  will, 
he  radius  may  vary,  the  center  is  fixed.  Do 
ou  not  see  how  that  center  remains  sternly  fixed 
t  every  length  of  the  varying  radius,  from  youth 
►  manhood?  You  can  not  find  a  single  great  in- 
3ntion  which,  if  traced  back  to  its  origin,  will  not 
lad  you  down  a  descending  series  of  mimic  inven- 
ons  of  the  same  sort  to  some  little  thinking  child 
f  thunder.  The  same  force  that  drove  the  steam- 
oat  throbbed  in  a  nursery  years  before,  and  it  fath- 
•ed  a  line  of  little  steamboats  before  it  finally 
iumphed  in  the  great  one.  Every  great  man  was 
ice  a  great  little  man.  Columbus  had  to  discover 
great  many  little  Americas  before  he  found  the 
ew  World  America.  The  Father  of  his  country 
as  that  same  little  Washington,  grown  into  a  man, 
'ho  brought  his  oJ0Fending  hatchet  to  his  father  one 
ay,  and  said  to  him,  "Father,  I  did  it — I  can  not 
A\  a  lie."  Cromwell  gave  Charles  I  a  bloody 
ose  when  the  two  were  playing  together  in  boy- 
ood;  and  was  not  this  the  first  step  he  took,  in 
efiance  of  circumstances,  toward  taking  off  the 
'ing's  head?  Napoleon  was  a  mimic  general,  and 
snsul,  and  emperor,  long  before  he  left  the  island 
f  Corsica.  And  we  learn  that  Thucydides,  the 
reat  historian,  when  only  six  years  old,  sobbed 
loud  on  hearing  Herodotus  read  one  of  his  his- 
jries  at  the  Olympic  festival;  and  does  not  this 
bow  that  even  so  early  the  mighty  thought  within 
im  was  waiting  for  the  expression  he  afterward 
ave  it?  Those  men  whose  "deeds  people  the 
acuity  of  time,  and  make  it  green  and  worthy;" 

«  Whose  great  thoughts  possess  us  like 
A  passion  through  each  limb,  and  the  whole  heart; 
Whose  words  haunt  us  as  eagles  haunt  the  mountain  air," 

'^ere  men  who  acknowledged  nothing  superior  to 
leir  own  wills.  "Impossible  is  the  adjective  of 
)ols,"  said  Napoleon.  "Impossible!"  said  Mir- 
beau,  "JVe  me  dites  jamais  ce  bete  de  mot" — Never 
ame  to  me  that  blockhead  of  a  word.  Who  noth- 
ig  dare  will  nothing  do.  The  sloth  may,  and  has 
lie  right,  perhaps,  to  sleep  the  daylight  away; 
lit  none  such  is  the  privilege  of  man. 

"The  soul  of  man 
Createth  its  own  destiny  of  power, 
And  as  the  trial  is  intense  here, 
His  being  hath  a  nobler  strength  in  heaven." 
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Far  away,  far  away,  to  the  land  of  light 

Would  I  waft  me  on  faith's  swift  pinions  now, 

Where  a  soft  wind  blows,  and  the  clime  gloweth 
bright. 
And  spirits  rejoice  *neath  each  evergreen  bough. 

To  the  bats  and  the  owls  earth's  sorrows  I  hurl; 

Her  pleasures  unto  the  wild  birds  of  air; 
For  her  deep  gathering  clouds  no  shadows  unfurl 

O'er  the  view  of  that  land — the  brigrht  and  fair. 

Pearly  waters  there  flow  of  the  fountain  of  life, 
'Neath  garlanded  boughs  that  bloom  on  each  shore. 

And  breezes  unbroken  by  a  wavelet  of  strife 
Upon  the  pure  heart  their  frankincense  pour. 

There  spread  the  fair  fields  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
Where  the  rose  and  the  lily  bloom  not  to  die; 

And  athousand  gay  flowerets  their  petals  entwining. 
With  the  star-crown  of  even  so  worthily  vie. 

There  I  hear  midst  those  scenes  a  melodious  strain 
Swelling  forth  from  the  harps  to  choristers  given; 

On  each  breeze  floating  by  it  rises  again 

From  streamlet,  and  grove,  and  hillock  of  heaven. 

As  the  gentle  dew-drops  fall  down  on  the  flowers. 
When  twilight  of  morn  unfolds  early  day, 

So  swell  from  the  coverts  of  heavenly  bowers. 
And  on  my  young  heart  rest,  the  notes  of  that  lay. 

I  will  sing  that  sweet  song  my  pathway  to  cheer. 
And  those  scenes  by  faith  shall  light  up  mine  eye, 

Until  daylight  fadeth  on  the  mountains  afar. 
And  my  spirit  new  fledged  shall  bask  on  high. 


SOWING  IN  THE  SEA. 


BY   H.    N.    POWERS. 


A  HAPPY  child,  with  playful  glee. 
Was  casting  blossoms  on  the  sea; 
O'er  heaving  wave  and  flashing  spray 
The  fragrant  navy  sailed  away: 
How  could  the  thoughtless  urchin  know 
That  in  the  ocean  he  could  sow  ? 

One  branch  the  slow  tides  tended  o'er. 

And  planted  on  a  foreign  shore. 

It  grew,  a  marvelous  plant,  whose  leaf 

With  healing  virtue  gave  relief 

To  sad  disease  and  weary  pain, 

And  joy  filled  many  hearts  again. 

Thus  in  the  world's  discordant  strife, 
Where  come  and  go  the  waves  of  life. 
And  furious  passions  overflow 
The  beauteous  things  that  else  might  grow, 
A  look  of  love,  a  tender  speech. 
May  some  sad,  aching  bosom  reach. 
And  generous  deeds  and  liberal  hands 
May  heal  sick  souls  in  distant  lands. 
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THE  EARTH  OUR  MOTHER. 

»T    HEV,    a.    M.    OENDNO. 

TiiK  earth  has  huan  called  our  mother.  Adam 
was  created  from  its  dust,  and  all  his  childr(!n, 
having  in  him  a  seminal  existence,  are  "of  the 
earth,  earthy,"  and  draw  the  nourishment  that  sus- 
tains tlieir  bodies  from  the  bosom  of  their  "mother 
earth."  But  the  life  of  man  was  not  derived  from 
the  earth.  The  dust  was  lifeless.  When  the  first- 
formed  human  body,  with  its  noble  features  and 
fine  proportions,  lay  extended  on  the  ground,  it 
had  no  more  power  to  move  than  the  soil  from 
which  it  was  taken.  Yet  Deity  saw  it  was  a  proper 
body,  and  worthy  to  be  the  tenement  of  an  immor- 
tal spirit;  and  as  he  breathed  into  its  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  the  heart  at  once  began  to  beat,  the 
blood  to  circulate — man  began  to  live;  and  as  he 
looked  around  upon  the  fair  young  world,  every 
thing  he  saw  was  good. 

And  when,  in  a  marvelous  manner,  God  made 
from  him  a  woman  to  be  his  wife,  as  he  beheld  her 
he  saw  in  her  no  imperfection,  no  fault;  and  the 
omniscient  Creator  saw  that  they  both  were  very 
good.  They  knew  no  sin,  they  felt  no  pain,  they 
feared  no  evil,  till  they  had  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  fallen  spirit,  violated  a  plain  command 
of  God;  and  from  that  hour  the  penalty  of  death 
was  upon  them — they  then  began  to  die.  Then  it 
was  pronounced  that  they  were  dust,  and  that  to 
the  dust  they  must  return. 

They  lived  to  witness  the  mournful  truth  that 
death  was  in  the  world;  and  as  they  saw  one  after 
another  of  their  offspring  die,  sad,  indeed,  must 
have  been  their  feelings  when  called,  from  time  to 
time,  to  cover  up  the  dead,  committing  "dust  to 
dust,"  and  then  to  reflect  that  they,  too,  must  one 
day  lie  down  and  die. 

Ever  since  that  early  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world  the  earth  has  been  receiving  back  its  bor- 
rowed dust  as  if  it  were  its  own;  and  erelong  all 
of  us  who  mix  and  move  among  the  busy  throng 
must  leave  the  thoroughfares  of  life,  recline  upon 
the  bosom  of  earth,  while  our  bodies  sleep  the  long 
"sleep  of  death." 

Since  we  must  die,  there  seems  to  be  a  fitness  in 
the  unpleasant  act  of  consigning  the  mortal  remains 
of  those  we  have  loved  to  the  grave.  Nearly  all 
nations  prefer  burying  their  dead,  rather  than  leav- 
ing them  to  be  devoured  by  beasts  or  to  bleach  on 
the  ground.  It  is  always  a  melancholy  necessity 
when,  far  out  on  the  ocean,  our  friends  die,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  commit  their  remains  to  a  watery 
grave.  We  instinctively  prefer  seeing  them  quietly 
buried  in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  where  they  may 
silently  repose. 

To  believing  Christians  it  is  an  animating  and 
wonderful  announcement  which  the  Redeemer  has 
made,  that  the  earth  will  not  always  retain  our 
clay;  that  the  repose  of  the  grave  is  to  be  broken; 
that  the  sleeping  dust  of  all  who  die  will  be  called 


and  gathered  up  again;  that  "they  that  arc  in 
their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come 
forth."  However  long  tliat  repose  may  be,  when 
the  startling  summons  shall  peal  through  the  cham- 
bers of  the  dead,  calling  up  the  countless  sleepers, 
simultaneously  there  will  be  a  universal  rush  from 
death  unto  life — from  the  graves  unto  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day.  The  sea  will  yield  her  dead,  and 
every  graveyard  its  tenantry;  the  old  rusty  hinges 
and  iron  doors  of  the  Inquisition  will  fly  open  to 
give  way  for  the  remains  of  the  saints  who  have  been 
slaughtered  there;  the  adamant  of  demolished  walls 
will  melt  to  give  egress  to  those  who  have  been 
buried  under  their  wasting  ruins;  every  charnel- 
house  of  corruption  will  glare  with  the  light  of  a 
blazing  world;  old  "mother  Earth"  will  then  yield 
up  all  that  shall  have  been  held  in  her  dusty  bosom; 
and  as  the  tenants  of  the  grave  spring  from  death 
unto  life  they  will  individually  see  the  cup  of  their 
woe  or  joy  filled  up,  and  will  hear  the  dreadful 
doom,  "Depart!"  or  the  welcome  honor  of  their 
coronation  pronounced  by  the  sovereign  Judge, 
"  Come,  ye  blessed  of  the  Father!" 


UNOCCUPIED  FEMALES. 

There  are  certain  unoccupied  females  so  over- 
friendly  as  to  take  the  entree  of  the  whole  house. 
These  are  generally  ultra-neighborly  neighbors, 
who  run  in  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  evening; 
ferret  out  the  ladies  of  the  family  wherever  they 
may  be,  up-stairs  or  down;  watch  all  their  proceed- 
ings when  engaged,  like  good  housewives,  in  in- 
specting the  attics,  the  store-rooms,  the  cellars,  or 
the  kitchens.  If  they  find  that  the  front  door  is 
kept  locked,  they  glide  down  the  area  steps,  and 
get  in  through  the  basement.  Or  else  they  discover 
some  back  entrance  by  which  they  can  slip  in  at 
the  "postern  gate" — that  is,  alley-wise:  sociablists 
are  not  proud.  At  first,  the  sociablist  will  say,  on 
making  her  third  or  fourth  appearance  for  the  day, 
"Who  comes  to  see  you  oftener  than  I?"  But 
after  a  while  even  this  faint  shadow  of  an  apology 
is  omitted,  or  changed  to,  "Nobody  minds  me." 
She  is  quite  domesticated  in  your  house — an  abso- 
lute habitue.  She  sees  all,  hears  all,  knows  aU 
your  concerns.  Her  talk  to  you  is  chiefly  gossip, 
and,  therefore,  her  talk  about  you  is  chiefly  the 
same.  After  she  has  had  her  dinner  at  her  own 
home,  she  comes  bolting  into  your  dining-room, 
and  "  sits  by,"  and  sees  you  eat  yours.  It  is  well 
if  she  does  not  begin  with  "a  look  in"  upon  you 
before  breakfast.  She  finds  out  every  body  that 
comes  to  your  house;  knows  all  your  plans  for 
going  to  this  place  or  that;  is  well  acquainted  with 
every  article  that  you  wear;  is  present  at  the  visits 
of  all  your  friends,  and  hears  all  their  conversa- 
tion. Her  own  is  usually  "  an  infinite  deal  of  noth- 
ing," which  expression  the  intelligent  reader,  with- 
out any  comment  of  our  own,  will,  we  believe, 
perfectly  understand. — The  Behavior  Book. 


WAITING   FOR   THE    CARS 
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WAITING  FOR  THE  CARS. 

BT   MRS.    H.    C.    GARBNIR. 

AM  not  a  professional  sight-seer  or  eaves-drop- 
,  and,  therefore,  gentle  reader,  can  not  so  confi- 
itly  hope  to  interest  you,  as  if  it  were  my  busi- 
s  to  wander,  in  a  devouring  frame  of  mind,  up 

I  down  the  earth.  Nevertheless,  I  sometimes 
rney,  in  spite  of  the  pleasant  prospect  that  now 
i  before  any  adventurous  occupant  of  steamboat 
•ailroad  car,  of  personally  aflfording  a  subject  for 
sroner's  inquest. 

t  was  on  a  wet,  drizzling  morning  in  April,  that 
und  myself  in  a  strange  city,  in  a  strange  depot, 
rounded  with  strange  faces,  and  enlivened  by 
happy  certainty  of  waiting  five  hours  and  a 
f  for  the  cars.  We  were  a  silent  company,  all 
ng  apparently  strangers  to  each  other;  and  each 
y,  as  she  contemplated  her  neighbors,  seemed 
ry  moment  to  add  to  the  icy  barrier  of  reserve 
t  isolated  herself.  Indeed,  I  had  never  seen  the 
[ikee  cold  shoulder  more  prominent.  Now,  I  am 
idedly  sociable  myself,  and  often  talk  when 
ae,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  being  companion- 
e.  As  a  true  daughter  of  mother  Eve,  I  inherit 
lortion  of  the  curiosity  that  more  largely  de- 
nded  upon  her  sous;  and  it  really  seemed  an 
some  and  grievous  thing,  that  a  party  of  ladies 
uld  be  chewing  and  privately  swallowing  great 
is  of  gossip  that  belonged,  in  right,  to  the  whole 
ipany.  So  in  default  of  sewing,  knitting,  or 
>■  thing  to  read,  I  was  resolved  to  have  a  dish  of 
course.  For  this  purpose  I  edged  myself  into  a 
ner  of  a  sofa,  already  partly  occupied  by  two 
ing  ladies,  at  the  same  time  making  some  indif- 
int  remark  upon  that  never-to-be-forgotten  theme, 
weather.  To  my  surprise  they  glanced  mean- 
ly at  each  other,  indignantly  and  almost  furi- 
ly  at  me,  and,  immediately  vacating  their  seat, 
cceded  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  apartment, 
ere,  secure  from  actual  contact,  they  leisurely 
.mined  me  through  a  magnifying  glass.  I  hope 
y  were  not  affronted;  I  am  sure  I  had  no  inten- 
a  of  being  impolite;  but  I  burst  into  such  im- 
derate  laughter  that  all  near  me  caught  the  con- 
ion,  and  a  very  merry  time  we  had  of  it.  The 
was  now  eflfectually  broken,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
nts  we  were  engaged  in  an  animated  conversa- 

II  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  sewing  soci- 
.  In  spite  of  the  weather  our  sudden  hilarity 
i  filled  the  dark  room  with  sunshine.  There 
s  an  old  lady  there  who  completely  won  our 
e  by  the  earnest  cordiality  and  gentle  dignity  of 
■  manners  and  conversation.  She  held  by  the 
ad  two  little  boys,  twin  brothers.  They  were 
•  grandchildren,  and  she  was  going  to  New  York 
meet  their  father,  who  was  expected  every  day 
m  California.  But  when  she  tried  to  tell  us  that 
!  beautiful  twins  were  motherless;  that  the  re- 
ning  wanderer  would  seek  in  vain  for  his  young 
fe,  her  sorrow  overcame  her,  and  she  could  only 


point  to  the  deep  mourning  in  which  all  were  at- 
tired. How  many  kind  faces  were  turned  aside  to 
hide  the  pure,  holy  tears  of  sympathy  that  could 
not  be  restrained!  None  of  us  spoke,  but  we  felt 
that  we  had  lightened  her  great  sorrow  by  sharing 
it.  When  she  was  again  composed,  she  told  us  of 
the  long  illness,  of  the  sweet  patience  of  the  gen- 
tle sufferer;  how,  in  early  life,  she  became  a  lamb 
of  the  Savior's  fold,  and  how  fearlessly  she  went 
down  into  the  dark  valley  of  death,  because  Jesus 
was  with  her.  All  this  time  the  two  young  aristo- 
crats of  our  company  were  most  contemptuously 
regarding,  and,  except  an  occasional  exclamation 
on  the  discovery  of  some  new  "vulgarity"  in  us, 
they  were  perfectly  silent.  They  evidently  be- 
longed to  the  "codfish  nobility." 

At  last  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
and  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  stroll  through  the 
city  for  sightseeing,  shopping,  etc.  The  elite  left 
first,  shaking  off  the  mud  of  their  paper-soled  slip- 
pers against  us.  One  by  one  followed,  till  I — being 
an  invalid  and  unable  to  go  out — was  left  to  amuse 
myself  at  a  window  by  watching  a  forlorn  hen, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  had  all  the  morning  reso- 
lutely scratched  and  pecked  the  gravel  in  the  yard 
in  behalf  of  one  chicken.  She  now  clucked  cheer- 
ily as  the  sun  looked  out,  and  shook  her  feathers 
encouragingly.  After  a  while  two  gentlemen  saun- 
tered into  the  room,  and  seating  themselves,  began 
to  converse  upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  liter- 
ary authors  whose  writings  now  particularly  inter- 
est the  public.  In  their  opinion,  most  of  these 
writers  were  but  empty  pretenders  to  literary  merit, 
and  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
spurious  literature  of  the  age.  They  were  aston- 
ished at  the  imbecility  of  such  as  could  enjoy  the 
sparkling  wit  and  humorism  of  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray, or  who  could  believe  a  syllable  of  Abbott's 
eulogy  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Bryant,  Longfel- 
low, and  Hawthorne  were  voted  passable,  Whittier 
and  Bayard  Tf.ylor  were  tolerable,  but  N.  P.  Willis 
and  Ik  Marvel  were  transcendent  geniuses,  and 
worthy  of  the  highest  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 
Holmes  was  characterized  as  "the  man  who  tried 
to  be  funny  and  couldn't,"  and  all  the  smaller  fry 
were  disposed  of  with  one  contemptuous  wave  of 
the  hand.  As  a  dessert  to  their  literary  feast, 
they  pounced  upon  music  and  oratory,  and  in  a 
trice  transformed  the  Swedish  Nightingale  into  an 
ordinary  black  crow,  and  the  eloquent  Kossuth  into 
a  chattering  magpie.  All  these  subjects  were  dis- 
posed of  with  such  ease  and  rapidity,  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  whole  avalanche  of  wisdom  crush- 
ing me  at  once.  I  began  to  think  that  I  had  never 
before  seen  a  veritable  live  critic.  I  am  sure  I 
never  knew,  till  then,  what  a  tiny  morsel  of  braia 
is  necessary  to  constitute  one.  I  was  glad  when 
our  company  returned.  The  fine  weather  was  but 
April  suubhine,  aud  the  rain  again  poured  down  in 
torrents.  Doleful  glances,  "more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,"  were  cast  upon  the  rich  dresses  whose  long 
skirts  had  dabbled  in  the  mud  of  the  streets  and 
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8wept  the  side-walks.  I  could  imagine  how  blue 
and  uncornfort.'ible  many  a  delicate  foot  in  that 
room  would  appear  if  diveHted  of  itH  wet  silk  stock- 
ing and  fairy  slipper.  I  shuddered  when  I  thought 
of  the  physical  suffering  that  would  be  the  result 
of  a  })lind  devotion,  for  one  day  only,  to  the  domin- 
ion of  fashion. 

My  dismal  reflections  were  broken  up  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  cars  were  waiting.  Here  was 
a  rush  of  all  parties  to  secure  the  most  commodious 
seats,  and  with  one  unearthly  and  amazing  signal 
of  the  steam-whistle  I  left  for  "parts  unknown." 


TOILET-TALK. 


TnERE  are  certain  moralists  in  the  world,  who 
labor  under  the  impression  that  it  is  no  matter  what 
people  wear,  or  how  they  put  on  their  apparel. 
Such  people  cover  themselves  up — they  do  not 
dress.  No  one  doubts  that  the  mind  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  body,  the  jewel  than  the  setting; 
and  yet  the  virtue  of  the  one  and  the  brilliancy  of 
the  other  is  enhanced  by  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  presented  to  the  senses.  Let  a  woman  have 
every  virtue  under  the  sun,  if  she  is  slatternly,  or 
even  inappropriate  in  her  dress,  her  merits  will  be 
more  than  half  obscured.  If,  being  young,  she  is 
dowdy  or  untidy,  or  being  old,  fantastic,  or  slov- 
enly, her  mental  qualifications  stand  a  chance  of 
being  passed  over  with  indifference  or  disgust. 

We  can  hardly  overestimate  the  effect  of  pure 
and  delicate  costume  on  the  ruder  sex.  A  family 
of  brothers  and  sisters,  with,  it  may  be,  a  cousin, 
or  a  visitor  here  and  there,  assemble  round  the  early 
meal.  The  ladies  have  complexions  fresh  from 
plentiful  morning  ablutions,  hair  carefully  parted 
and  braided,  or  floating  in  silky  curls;  the  plain 
well-fitting  dark  dress  of  winter,  or  the  still  more 
attractive  small-patterned  floating  muslin  of  a 
warmer  season.  The  delicately  embroidered  collar 
and  cuffs;  the  suspicion  of  black  velvet,  that,  en- 
circling the  throat,  just  suggests  its  shape,  and 
breaks  the  line.  Some  hand  of  taste  has  been  at 
work  on  other  matters,  as  well  as  self- adornment: 
taste  is  seldom  a  solitary  gift,  evidenced  in  one  de- 
partment only.  Look  at  those  sweet  violets  on  the 
table,  low-lying  among  moss;  or  those  primroses, 
almost  hidden  in  their  own  leaves,  not  mixed  up 
and  dressed  with  gaudier  flowers.  The  father  of 
that  family  carries  to  his  dusty  counting-house,  his 
toilsome  or  anxious  daily  business,  a  sense  of  hap- 
piness and  refinement — not  one  of  these  scents  is 
lost.  Cheerfully  will  he  labor,  that  his  home  may 
be  preserved  inviolate,  that  not  one  of  those  bright 
precious  heads  may  ever  know  change  or  privation. 
And  those  young  men — will  they  ever  dare  ap- 
proach such  a  sanctuary  with  fumes  of  tobacco  or 
beer?  "Will  they  not  turn  with  disgust  from  per- 
sons and  places  less  pure  and  pleasant  than  those 
of  their  own  home? 

To  a  much   greater  extent  than  we  are  at  all 


aware,  is  dress  indicative  of  character.  Will  Hon- 
eycomb says,  he  can  tell  the  humor  of  a  woman  by 
the  color  of  her  hood.  And  not  only  do  we  under- 
stand and  read 

The  cap,  the  whip,  the  maicalino  attire 

aright,  but  all  the  finer  gradations  of  propriety  and 
elegance.  P'ortunately,  an  attractive  exterior  is  not 
dependent  on  wealth,  an  adequate  consideration  of 
place  and  circumstances  being  one  of  the  great 
secrets  of  dressing  well.  The  portly  dame,  "who 
waddles  along  the  street  stiff  with  satin,  crowned 
with  feathers,  glaring  with  ermine;  and  the  strong- 
minded  individual,  who  pays  her  morning  calls  in 
clamping  shoes,  dusty  bonnet,  and  dismal  gown, 
depositing  her  cotton  umbrella  in  the  hall,  are  both 
out  of  place.  The  former  should  l>e  hidden  in  a 
carriage;  the  latter,  walking  in  the  country,  paying 
for  her  last  week's  butter  and  eggs.  And  yet  there 
are  circumstances  in  which  wealth  stands  beside 
the  toilet,  with  ameliorating  grace.  The  diffident 
lady,  who  feels  that  she  has  no  taste  or  experience 
herself,  but  who  can  enter  the  sanctum  of  a  real 
artiste,  and  say:  "Behold  me — my  eyes,  hair,  stat- 
ure, position;  dress  me!"  will  probably,  in  the  end, 
have  a  relieved  mind  as  well  as  pocket.  Among 
the  lesser  afflictions  of  life,  there  is  none  greater 
than  when  a  gentlewoman  of  narrow  means,  in 
some  moment  of  infatuation  or  of  unwarrantable 
desertion  by  her  guardian  angel,  has  possessed  her- 
self of  a  decidedly  objectionable  article — a  suspi- 
cious shawl,  or  an  incongruous  dress — and  yet  feels 
with  shame  and  sorrow  that  it  must  be  conscien 
tiously  worn  out:  in  this  case,  also,  money  would 
indeed  be  a  relief.  There  are  certain  fundamental 
rules,  however,  that,  if  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
will  go  far  to  prevent  evil.  No  woman  can  drest 
well  who  does  not  consider  her  own  station,  hei 
own  points,  and  her  own  age  Her  first  study 
should  be  the  becoming;  her  second,  the  good;  hei 
third,  the  fashionable:  in  uniting  in  one  happy 
union  these  great  principles,  consists  the  real  art  of 
pleasing  the  eye,  and  through  the  eye,  impressing|  • 
the  judgment  and  the  feelings.  Jp 

We  live  in  an  age  that  has  attained  to  much  fixeJ  ^ 
principle  on  the  subject  of  dress,  though  part  of  its! 
charm  must  ever  consist  in  change  and  variety. 
The  Empress  of  the  French  has  lately  decided  in 
favor  of  waists  in  their  natural  place.     Queen  Vic- 
toria has  always,  for  reasons  best  known  to  herself 
been  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  matter  of  long  pet- 
ticoats.    Indeed,  for  this  reason  there  never  coulc 
have  been  any  real  danger  that  the  Bloomer  cos 
tume   should  obtain   favor  in  England.     For  the 
acknowledged  evil  of  trailing  garments,  there  art 
other    remedies    than   an   approach   to  masculine 
attire — abhorred  of  gods  and  men.     The  proposi 
tion  of  American  taste  was  extreme;  sensible  woraer 
may  shorten  their  walking-dresses,  and  sensitive 
ladies  display  elegance  in  adjusting  their  fallini 
drapery,  but  in  the  evening  the  example  of 

"  Troy's  proud  dames,  whose  garments  sweep  the  gronnd,"   ' 

will  Still  be  followed;  and  the  last  of  our  poets  will 
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Dg  have  to  rejoice  that  the  terminals  of  his  mis- 
3SS  are 

"  Little  feet  lost  in  her  garments'  fall." 
ice,  the  most  feminine  of  all  adornments,  is  now 
ily  used  and  appreciated.  The  straw-bonnet,  ex- 
cising a  deep  mysterious  spell  over  wearer  and 
ectator,  full  of  happy  childish  memories — of  pic- 
es without  a  cloud — of  communings  under  moon- 
,  trees — within  every  one's  reach — modest,  truly 
minine — is  now  more  in  vogue  than  ever. 
But  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  good  sense 
3  have  lived  to  witness,  consists  in  allowing 
3men  of  a  certain  age — such,  alas!  there  will 
er  be — to  wear  their  own  hair.  The  preposterous 
ibit  of  fixing  glossy  bands  and  tresses  round 
ming  cheeks,  and  eyes  whose  luster  has  de- 
irted — the  whole  intended  by  nature  to  fade  to- 
ther  into  a  not  unpleasing  autumn  hue — is  now 
landoned;  and  if  the  individual  has  a  due  horror 
flowers  and  brilliant  colors,  in  juxtaposition  with 
e  face,  it  is  her  own  fault  if  some  attraction,  even 
ore  valuable  than  that  of  youth,  does  not  linger 
ith  her  still. 

Every  season  produces  something  trying  or  un- 
aceful:  no  short  or  embonpoint  figure  should  re- 
ice  in  patterns  that  run  round  the  skirt  of  a  dress, 
>w  so  universally  worn;  and  war  to  the  death 
ight  to  be  proclaimed  against  uncovered  wrists, 
id  arms  in  perspective  while  in  walking  costume. 
No  material  seems  so  consonant  to  the  genius 
id  climate  of  England  as  that  of  silk.  A  silk 
ess,  if  pure  and  fresh,  is  becoming  to  all  ages, 
id  nearly  all  seasons.  Textures  of  woven  air  are 
ry  nice,  at  least  the  old  poets  thought  so.  But 
ir  island  bards  understand  the  matter  better,  and 
;htly  consider  the  gift  of  a  silk  gown  irre- 
stible. 

"  Madam,  I  will  give  you  a  fine  silken  gown, 
And  ten  yards  and  ten  yards,  and  hanging  on  the  ground, 
If  you'll  be  my  true  lover." 

he  canny  Scot  bribes  still  higher — 
'•An'  ye  sail  walk  in  silk  attire." 

was  to  be  the  common  every- day  costume  of  his 
dy-love.  One  is  lost  in  wonder,  that  any  femi- 
ne  heart  could  turn  from  the  munificence  of  the 
•oposal. 

['11  send  you  a  braw  new  gown,  lassie;  I'll  send  you  a  braw 

new  gown,  Jeaniej 
ad  it  shall  be  o'  silk  and  gowd,  wi'  Valenciennes  set  round, 

lassie." 

was  SO  much  better  worth  having  than  the  story- 
lling  laird,  that  the  only  feeling  left  on  the  mind 
7  the  ballad  is — there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. — 
hambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 
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The  strongest  passions  allow  us  some  rest,  but 
mity  keeps  us  perpetually  in  motion.  What  a 
ist  do  I  raise!  says  the  fly  upon  a  coach-wheel, 
nd  at  what  a  rate  do  I  drive!  says  the  fly  upon 
e  horse's  back. — Swift. 


In  our  first  paper  we  clearly  demonstrated  that 
there  were  circumstances  connected  with  the  case — 
circumstances  assented  to  by  the  Jews  as  well  as 
by  the  disciples — which  strongly  corroborate  the 
direct  testimony,  and  can  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  on  no  other  hypothesis  than  the  actual 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.  These 
we  called  circumstantial  evidence;  they  are  essen- 
tial to  the  argument,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
direct  evidence,  are  possessed  of  the  highest  force. 
In  our  second  paper  we  took  up  the  direct  testi- 
mony, and  showed  that  after  his  known  and  ac- 
knowledged death  and  burial,  he  was  seen  by  his 
disciples  and  friends,  talked  with  them,  walked 
with  them,  was  handled  by  them,  and  wrought 
miracles  in  their  presence,  giving  infallible  evidence 
that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead.  We  clearly 
pointed  out  no  less  than  ten  distinct  occasions  of 
his  appearance — making  the  number  of  persons  by 
whom  he  was  seen  not  less  than  six  hundred — sev- 
eral of  whom  saw  him  repeatedly,  and  some  of 
them  were  in  almost  constant  intercourse  with  him 
forty  days.  The  record  of  these  facts  was  made 
and  published  while  most  of  these  persons  were 
living,  and  they  were  appealed  to  as  witnesses;  and 
from  not  one  of  them  were  the  Jews  ever  able  to 
extort  a  denial  of  the  facts.  How  could  demon- 
stration be  more  perfect  ? 

In  concluding  the  argument,  we  have  a  few  col- 
lateral points  of  too  much  importance  to  be  neg- 
lected. 

1.  The  disciples,  who  were  witnesses,  gave  the  full- 
est evidence  of  their  entire  belief  in  the  resurrection 
of  Christ.  The  very  manner  and  place  in  wliich 
they  proclaimed  the  fact,  must  convince  us  of  their 
sincerity.  The  fact,  also,  that  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath from  that  time  was  joyfully  observed  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event,  and  that  the  worship  of 
this  holy  day  is  also  blended  together  with  those 
sacred  institutions  which  derive  all  their  signifi- 
cance from  the  resurrection  no  less  than  the  cruci- 
fixion of  our  Lord,  are  also  convincing  proofs  of 
the  certainty  of  their  conviction.  But  still  fur- 
ther, the  fact  that  they  devoted  their  whole  lives 
amid  want  and  distress,  opposition  and  persecu- 
tion, scorn  and  reproach,  strifes  and  imprison- 
ments, and  even  amid  sufferings  and  death — Aviih- 
out  hope  or  prospect  of  honor  or  reward  from  men 
or  upon  the  earth — in  toilsome  effort  to  preach 
"Jesus  and  the  resurrection"  to  dying  men,  must 
stand  as  a  perpetual  monument  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  conviction,  the  purity  of  their  motives,  and  of 
the  indestructibility  of  their  faith. 

2.  The  disciples  could  not  have  been  deceived  with 
reference  to  the  appearance  of  Christ.  Tl)ey  had  been 
in  daily  and  intimate  intercourse  with  him  for  more 
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than  H\x  years,  and,  fhorcforo,  knew  his  bodily  ap- 
pearance, liis  manner,  and  liis  voice  too  wm;]!  to  be 
deceived.  Infidelity  says  they  were  "rude,  unlet- 
tered persons."  But  may  not  the  rudest,  the  most 
unlettered  plebeian  distinguish  a  friend?  especially 
if  the  separation  from  him  has  been  but  for  a  few 
days?  Certainly,  then,  men — "unlettered  and  ig- 
norant," as  they  might  have  been — who  could  pro- 
duce the  chaste,  the  beautiful,  the  classic,  the  im- 
mortal compositions  of  the  New  Testament,  were 
not  so  ignorant  but  that  they  could  determine 
whether  the  man  before  them,  who  walked  and 
talked,  ate  and  drank  with  them,  whose  person 
they  handled,  and  whose  words  they  felt,  was  their 
friend  or  an  impostor.  Deception  was  wholly  im- 
possible. 

Nor  will  the  theory  of  illusion,  which  has  often 
been  urged,  answer  the  turn  of  infidelity.  An  in- 
dividual, it  is  true,  may  be  the  subject  of  illusion; 
it  is  possible  for  men  to  be  deceived,  even  in  mat- 
ters where  the  senses  are  concerned.  Such  cases, 
however,  are  exceedingly  rare,  even  in  single  indi- 
viduals. But  that  two  persons  should,  at  the  same 
time,  experience  the  same  illusion  concerning  the 
same  object,  and  concerning  so  many  circumstances 
attending  it,  is  certainly  very  improbable.  Such 
an  instance  has  never  been  known.  But  when  you 
increase  the  number  of  witnesses,  this  theory  of 
illusion  becomes  still  more  improbable.  Increase 
the  number  to  eleven,  and  "the  improbability  be- 
comes incalculable;"  but  when  you  have  raised,  it 
"to  five  hundred,  it  transcends  all  limits."  But 
when  you  extend  the  illusion  through  many  days, 
and  combine  in  it  all  the  circumstances,  words,  and 
acts  connected  with  our  Savior's  appearance,  "the 
improbability  ceases,  and  is  changed  into  an  impos- 
sibility." The  apostles  could  not  have  been  de- 
ceived. They  had  all  the  evidence  that  Christ  was 
living,  which  they  had  of  the  life  of  each  other; 
and  they  might  as  well  doubt  with  reference  to 
each  other — Peter  concerning  Thomas,  and  John 
concerning  James — as  to  doubt  whether  it  were 
really  Christ  or  an  illusion.  Nay,  they  had  the 
same  evidence  that  Christ  was  living,  which  we 
have  that  those  we  are  daily  conversant  with  are 
living  beings,  and  not  mere  phantoms.  To  sup- 
pose deception  possible,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  unset- 
tle all  the  principles  of  human  belief.  Moral  cer- 
tainty would  become  impossible.  One  step  further 
in  skepticism,  and  the  man  would  be  prepared  to 
doubt  whether  his  own  existence  was  any  thing 
more  than  a  succession  of  sensations  and  ideas. 

3.  The  Sanhedrim  themselves  were  evidently  con- 
vinced of  his  resurrection.  Their  conduct  can  be 
accounted  for  on  no  other  supposition.  They  had 
heard  the  report  of  the  guard  of  sixty  men;  they 
had  been  observant  of  the  subsequent  events  that 
had  transpired.  They  had  great  interest  to  vindi- 
cate themselves;  and  if  they  really  believed  that 
the  disciples  had  stolen  the  body  away,  they  would 
have  demanded  an  investigation  of  the  aflfair.  But 
they  evidently  shrunk  from  such  an  investigation. 


and  manifest  the  greatest  solicitude  that  the  evi- 
dences of  the  resurrection  of  tlie  body  should  not 
be  dif-cussed  publicly,  or  even  brought  before  the 
people.  Hence,  when  Peter  and  John  publicly  de- 
clared in  the  Temple,  that  the  Prince  of  life,  whom 
they  had  killed,  God  had  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
with  ecpial  boldness  also  to  the  Sanhedrim  itself, 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  they  had  crucified, 
God  had  raised  from  the  dead,  the  Sanhedrim  do 
not  proceed  like  men  who  have  to  do  with  a  shallow 
and  base  fabrication,  that  needs  only  to  be  put  to 
the  test  of  truth  and  fact  in  order  to  demolish  it, 
but  evidently  like  men  who  are  conscious  of  their 
wrong,  and  whose  only  hope  is  in  smothering  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts  and  the  truth.  Like  self- 
convicted  men,  they  have  not  a  word  of  argument, 
not  an  opposing  fact;  they  are  willing  to  release 
their  prisoners  if  they  will  only  cease  to  preach  the 
doctrine  of  a  risen  Savior,  and,  in  fact,  are  com- 
pelled to  release  them  without  even  this  poor 
pledge.  And,  indeed,  we  find  the  same  council 
soon  compelled  again  to  arrest  the  apostles  for 
teaching  the  same  obnoxious  truths.  "What  do  they 
do  now  ?  confront  the  heresy  of  the  apostles  and 
demolish  its  falsity?  Nothing  like  it;  but  with 
half-appealing,  whining  tremulousness,  they  com- 
plain, "Ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doc- 
trine, and  intend  to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon 
us."  Nor  have  they  any  thing  except  "stripes" 
with  which  to  reply  to  the  apostles. 

In  both  these  instances  the  Sanhedrim  studiously 
avoided  the  real  question  at  issue.  Every  thing 
was  suspended  on  the  fact,  whether  Christ  had  re- 
ally risen  from  the  dead  or  not.  If  he  was  not 
raised  he  was  an  impostor,  a  blasphemer,  and, 
therefore,  worthy  of  death.  The  whole  question, 
whether  he  was  the  promised  Messiah,  now  turned 
upon  this  point.  If  he  was  a  blasphemer — and  the 
thing  could  be  easily  shown  by  proving  that  he 
had  not  risen — then  the  Sanhedrim  had  done  only 
their  duty  in  condemning  him;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  was  actually  the  promised  Messiah,  they 
were  guilty  of  crucifying  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory. 
The  apostles  boldly  charged  this  crime  upon  them; 
and  the  only  reply  the  Sanhedrim  have  to  make  to 
the  charge,  is  to  command  the  disciples  not  to  de- 
clare the  thing  publicly  any  more.  How  can  this 
be  accounted  for,  except  on  the  supposition  of  con- 
scious guilt,  and  the  conviction,  or,  at  least,  the  I 
apprehension,  that  the  declaration  of  the  apostles] 
had  underlying  it  a  broad  foundation  of  truth  ? 

4.  The  miracles  performed  by  the  apostles,  in  the 
name  of  a  risen  Savior,  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  admitting  the  fact  of  his  resurrection.  Not  only 
do  they  prove  his  resurrection  by  convincing  wit- 
nesses, but  corroborate  that  testimony  by  display- 
ing the  divine  power  with  which  they  had  been 
endowed  by  virtue  of  his  resurrection.  Not  among 
the  least  of  these  miracles,  is  the  miracle  of  the 
transformation  in  their  own  character.  A  short 
time  before  they  were  weak  and  tiraid — fearful  even 
to  accompany  their  Lord  into  Jewry,  because  the 
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¥S  had  conspired  against  him — trembling,  af- 
jhted,  and  forsaking  him  when  arrested  by  a  com- 
•atively  contemptible  band — the  boldest  among 
im  frightened  into  a  denial  of  him,  ■with  oaths 
i  profanity,  even  by  a  maid-servant,  who  only 
ispers  her  suspicion.  Hardly  two  months  have 
ssed.  The  same  band — though  their  Lord  has 
'n  crucified  and  slain — now  boldly  walk  forth 
ong  their  enemies;  they  stand  in  the  public 
ces;  they  raise  their  voice  in  the  temple;  they 
ver  not  before  the  grand  and  imposing  Sanhe- 
m — with  tongues  of  fire  and  lips  of  burning 
quence,  they  proclaim  Jesus  and  the  resurrection, 
ipes  and  imprisonment,  torture  and  martyrdom 
their  most  appalling  forms,  have  no  longer  any 
"ors  for  them.     Their  minds,  once  so  bewildered 

I  mystified  by  the  simplest  sayings  and  parables, 
V  grasp  the  profoundest  truths  of  religion,  con- 
ict  the  most  convincing  and  powerful  argu- 
Qts,  and  pour  forth,  radiant  with  light,  and 
,uty,  and  truth,  the  most  sublime  eloquence, 
lence  this  change,  but  that  their  hearts  have 
n  filled  and  their  tongues  have  been  tipped  with 
jstial  fire?  Thus  prepared  they  go  forth,  and 
ry-where  tell  the  story  of  the  resurrection;  and 
confirmation  of  its  truth,  signs  and  wonders  are 
)ught,  the  sick  are  healed,  the  unclean  spirits 
cast  out,  the  lame  leap  and  the  dumb  speak,  the 
ng  die  and  the  dead  rise  to  life.  The  vision  of 
Bmbled  thousands  is  dazzled  by  the  resplendent 
ry  that  descends  in  visible  form  on  the  day  of 
itecost;  and  in  the  mingled  accents  of  no  less 
n  seventeen  dialects,  the  multitude  hear  the  glad 
ngs  of  salvation  through  a  risen  Savior, 

'hus,  with  power  more  than  human,  and  amid 
ctions  that  attest  the  divinity  of  their  mission, 
L  the  certainty  of  the  resurrection,  do  the  apos- 
i  go  forth  and  lay  the  broad  foundations  of  that 
at  spiritual  temple  of  our  God,  whose  pillars 

II  rest  upon  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
Qse  lofty  arches  shall  reverberate  with  the  echoes 
immortal  songs,  going  up  from  eyerj  laud  and 
every  tongue,  and  whose  ascending  turrets,  un- 
rred  in  beauty  or  in  strength  by  the  roll  of  ages, 
11  forever  glitter  in  the  sunbeams  of  eternity, 
mortal  men!  divinely  appointed  and  divinely 
tained,  your  work  has  been  well  done,  and 
augh  you  shall  "Jesus  and  the  resurrection"  be 
ached  to  all  men  and  through  all  ages, 

,  It  now  only  remains,  in  the  discussion  of  this 
ject,  to  show  the  relation  which  exists  between  the 
urrection  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  general  resur- 
'ion  of  the  dead. 

'he  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
n  the  dead  forms  a  vital  element  of  the  Gospel, 
itands  forth  preeminent  in  the  faith,  the  preach- 
,  and  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  It  is  con- 
ted  with  all  that  is  practical  and  immortal  in 
'istianity.  But  for  the  resurrection,  the  hope  of 
nortality  had  perished  in  the  grave;  the  Gospel 
If  had  proved  a  failure.  With  what  exulting 
ture  the  mind  turns  from  the  dark  scenes  of  the 


garden,  the  cross,  and  the  tomb,  to  behold  the 
splendor  of  the  resurrection  triumph.  The  dying 
agony  of  the  cross  is  blended  with  the  rising  glory 
of  the  resurrection,  No  fact  has  come  down  to  us 
with  stronger  attestations  of  its  reality;  none  has 
come  to  us  gathering  around  it  and  centering  in  it 
holier  or  sublimer  interests;  and  none  can  so  assure 
the  aspirings  of  the  soul  after  immortality  as  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead. 

«In  his  blest  life 
I  see  the  path,  and  in  his  death  the  price, 
And  in  his  great  ascent  the  proof  supreme 
Of  immortality.     And  did  he  rise? 
Hear,  O  ye  nations!  hear  it,  O  ye  dead! 
He  rose!  he  rose!  he  hurst  the  bars  of  death! 
This  sum  of  good  to  man!  whose  nature  then 
Took  wing,  and  mounted  with  him  from  the  tomb. 
Tlien,  then  I  rose;  then  first  Humanity 
Triumphant  past  the  crystal  ports  of  light, 
Stupendous  guest!  and  seized  eternal  youth. 
Seized  in  our  name.     E'er  since  'tis  blasphemous 
To  call  man  mortal,     Man's  mortality 
Was  then  transferred  to  Death;  and  heaven's  duration 
Unalienably  sealed  to  this  frail  frame. 
This  child  of  dust,     Man  all  immortality!  hail!"' 

Again:  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead  meets  the  infidel  objection,  that  the  soul  dies 
with  the  body,  and  that,  therefore,  reanimation  to 
life  after  death  is  impossible,  and  demonstrates  its 
falsity.  It  sets  the  seal  of  living  verity  upon  the 
great  mystery  of  the  resurrection.  If  Christ  be 
indeed  risen,  how  can  any  one  longer  say  there  is 
no  resurrection  of  the  dead?  In  this  grand  event — 
the  resurrection  of  Christ — center  two  fundamental 
facts:  the  one  is  that  death  is  not  such  an  extinction 
of  being  as  to  render  resurrection  impossible,  and 
the  other  is,  that  the  divine  power  is  adequate  to 
rescue  the  body  from  the  grasp  of  death.  Only  let 
one  fact  of  reviviscence  by  the  agency  of  divine 
power,  through  all  the  long  ages  of  the  past,  be 
shown;  one  instance  in  "svhich  Death  has  been 
spoiled  of  his  prey  and  driven  back  with  everlast- 
ing defeat  from  his  temporary  triumph;  and  that 
one  fact  forever  rebukes  the  vile  skepticism  that 
regards  it  a  thing  incredible  that  God  should  raise 
the  dead.  Such  a  fact  we  have  in  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Others  had  been  restored  to  life; 
it  was,  however,  a  brief  unvailing  of  divine  power — 
a  brief  respite  from  the  power  of  death  and  the 
grave.  But  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  a  full 
and  perfect  demonstration  of  his  triumph  over 
death  and  the  grave.  One  day  we  see  him  upon 
the  cross  groaning,  agonizing,  dying;  the  next  we 
behold  him  the  tenant  of  the  grave;  but  as  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  begins  to  dawn,  the  sig- 
nal moment  of  his  power  has  arrived — the  bands  of 
death  are  broken  and  the  mighty  conqueror  arises. 
He  comes  up  girded  with  strength;  he  lifts  up  the 
broken  fetters  that  had  once  bound  him,  in  token 
of  everlasting  victory,  and  as  he  rises  to  all  his  fol- 
lowers he  exclaims,  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life!"  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  no  longer  a 
sealed  problem.  Its  mystery  is  solved;  its  truth 
demonstrated.     That  same  Power  that  quickened 
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the  body  of  Jesus  Rhall  nlso  quicken  our  mortal 
bodies,  and  shall  make  us  immortal. 

We  arc  led,  then,  to  remark  again  that  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  the  distinct  pledge  and  assur- 
ance of  our  resurrection. 

"VVe  connect  these  two  things  as  the  Bible  con- 
nects ihcni;  they  are  blended  together  as  cause  and 
effect.  We  shall  rise  and  triumph  over  death  be- 
cause Clirist,  as  the  great  captain  of  our  salvation, 
has  achieved  for  us  tlie  victory.  By  him  "came 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead;"  "Christ  hath  abol- 
ished death."  He  has  become  "the  first-fruits  of 
them  that  slept."  "He  that  raised  up  Jesus  shall 
raise  us  up  also  by  Jesus."  And  hence,  also,  it  is 
said,  we  are  "begotten  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by 
tlie  resurrection  of  Jesus  Clirist  from  the  dead." 
We  may  well  say,  then,  that  the  hope  of  rising 
"from  the  sleep  of  the  sepulcher" — the  glory  of 
our  reproduced  bodies  in  the  resurrection — is  not 
"the  hope  of  worms,"  but  the  well-accredited  hope 
of  resurrection,  in  immortal  bodies,  beyond  the 
grave  and  above  decay.  We  died  in  the  first  Adam, 
we  live  in  the  second;  we  sunk  with  the  earthly, 
we  rise  with  the  heavenly.  Christ's  resurrection  is 
the  pledge,  the  proof,  and  the  pattern  of  ours. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  we  wonder  not  that  the  res- 
urrection of  Christ  was  the  first  and  constant  theme 
of  the  great  apostles,  who  planted  and  formed  the 
Christian  Church.  Nay,  we  wonder  not  that  they 
caught  up  the  message  heralded  by  the  angel  of 
God,  "He  is  risen  from  the  dead;"  and  that  this  be- 
came the  burden  of  their  mission  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  their  song.  In  all  ages  the  message  has 
found  a  response  from  Christian  hearts — "he  is 
risen  from  the  dead" — and  the  mighty  acclaim  has 
burst  upon  every  land  and  clime  under  the  face  of 
the  whole  heaven;  and  still  does  the  mighty  theme 
continue  to  gather  strength,  ever  extending  the 
sphere  of  its  dominion  and  multiplying  its  tro- 
phies, till  "Jesus  and  the  resurrection"  shall  be 
known  in  all  the  earth. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  only  the  first-fruits 
of  a  universal  and  glorious  harvest.  The  dead 
shall  rise.  Small  and  great  shall  stand  before  the 
throne.  They  shall  come  forth  from  their  resting- 
place.  The  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead;  the  earth 
shall  surrender  its.  The  reviviscence  shall  be  sud- 
den. The  blast  of  the  appointed  trump  shall  pen- 
etrate all  the  abodes  of  death.  The  sleeping  dust 
shall  start  to  life.  Wonder  and  amazement  shall 
seize  an  astonished  world,  and  all  men  shall  stand 
before  their  final  Judge.  The  grandeur  of  that  sol- 
emn event  is  past  all  conception,  the  throne  of 
judgment  descending  through  the  parted  heavens, 
the  elements  of  nature  dissolving,  the  graves  open- 
ing, and  the  dead  coming  forth  to  judgment! 

"  Wherever  slept  one  grain  of  human  dust, 
Essential  organ  of  the  human  soul, 
Wherever  tossed — obedient  to  the  call 
Of  God's  omnipotence,  it  hurried  on 
To  meet  its  fellow  particles,  revived, 
Rebuilt,  in  union  indestructible. 
No  atom  of  his  spoils  remained  to  Death; 


From  hit  itrong  arm  liy  stronger  arm  reieated, 
Immortal  now  in  soul  anrl  body  both, 
Beyond  bis  reach  stood  all  the  sons  of  men, 
And  saw  behind  bit  valley  lie  unfeared." 

Christian!  forget  not  that  Death  himself  shall 
erelong  die.  "Christianity  knocks  at  the  gate  of 
the  grave  and  asks  back  her  dead.  Long,  solitary, 
and  undisturbed  may  be  the  slumber;  but  when  the 
trumpet  of  eternity  shall  pour  its  thrilling  thunder 
into  the  deaf,  cold  ear  of  the  sepulcher,  your  God- 
created  forms  shall  spring  to  life,  immortal  and 
renewed."  We  shall  come  up  in  the  image  of  our 
living  head;  "this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on 
incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on 
immortality.  Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the 
saying  that  is  written.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in 
victory." 
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There  is  a  moral  in  the  following  little  story, 
which  it  would  be  well  if  some  parents  and  teach- 
ers would  catch.     There  are  far  too  many  instances 
of  children  who  are  injured  by  study  and  sedentary!, 
habits.     In  fact,  when  a  boy  will  learn — when  hafj 
takes  kindly  to  his  books,  most  parents  are  incline 
to  urge  him  on  to  his  highest  intellectual  speed,] 
There  is  a  selfish  reason  for  this.     Boys  who  are 
fond  of  books,  or  who  can  be  kept  by  compulsion! 
or  persuasion  for  a  greater  part  of  the  day  at  thei: 
studies,  are  far  less  troublesome  and  expensive  tha 
those  reckless,  whooping  juveniles  who  wear  ou 
clothes  and  smash  windows.     But  there  is  a  day  o: 
reckoning  for  all  things,  and  in  after  years,  the  bo^ 
who  has  paled  over  books,  if  he  lives  at  all,  show 
the  early  want  of  air,  exercise,  and  cheerful  sport; 
in  delicate  health,  or  in  a  fearfully  excitable  nerv 
ous  system.    We  can  recall  an  instance  of  a  chil 
who,  after  being  put  through  Virgil  and  Homer  al 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  ended  as  an  idiot  al 
seventeen.   Unfortunately  the  ruined  health  is  neve 
attributed  to  its  true  cause.    "Growing,"  or  consti 
tutional  infirmity,  is  supposed  to  be  the  reason,  anc 
medical  treatment  and  change  of  air  is  resorted  U 
when  no  remedy  can  be  of  any  aid. 

"No  danger  of  Harry's  making  himself  ill  witl 
study;  and  as  he  will  learn  I  shall  let  him.  He  ii 
head  in  all  his  classes,  and  his  teacher  tells  us  tha 
the  boy  is  really  a  genius.  He  came  yesterday  fo 
permission  to  commence  French  lessons — but  as  h< 
had  a  long  task  in  Latin  I  hesitated." 

"How  old  is  Harry,  sister?" 

"Nine  last  month;  and  for  a  boy  of  his  age, 
must  say  he  is  doing  uncommonly  well.  He  ha 
gone  through  Blake's  Natural  Philosophy,  and  noT 
is  delighted  with  an  abridgment  of  Wayland' 
Moral  Science.  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  it  al 
myself;  but  he  must,  for  he  repeats  chapter  afte 
chapter  without  missing  a  word.  There  are  boy 
in  his  class  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  old.  VTh} 
what  are  you  doing,  Laura?" 
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lev  sister  was  busily  employed,  and  did  not  look 
at  first.  As  the  conversation  progressed,  she 
med  quite  unconscious  that  she  had  taken  a 
xen  bud  from  a  rich  cluster  of  tube  roses,  that 
od  in  a  vase  upon  the  table  before  her,  and  had 
ced  the  pure  petals  outward  till  the  bud  became 
lossom. 

'Is  it  not  beautiful?"  said  she,  giving  it  to  her 
ter;  "and  out  so  long  before  the  rest." 
'Yes,  very  beautiful  just  now;  but  how  long  do 
1  think  it  will  stay  so?  It  droops  already;  why 
lid  you  not  let  it  be  till  it  was  developed  natu- 
iy?" 

ler  remark  was  jusf — beautiful  as  it  was  at  first, 
petals  soon  became  brown,  then  shivered.  Its 
shness  and  fragrance  were  fast  passing  away. 
5t  then  a  fine  little  fellow  came  into  the  room, 
1,  taking  a  book  from  the  center-table,  threw 
iself  languidly  upon  the  sofa,  and  brushing 
ik  the  wavy  hair  from  a  full,  pale  forehead,  com- 
nced  reading  very  intently. 
'  Why  do  you  not  go  and  play  with  your  cousins, 
rry  ?"  said  his  mother. 

'0,  they  are  so  rude,  so  noisy,  I  mean — I  am  in 
urry  to  finish  this,  too;"  and  the  boy's  eyes  were 
;e  more  fastened  upon  the  page  before  him. 
lis  mother  smiled,  well  pleased  at  his  studious- 
is;  but  his  aunt  looked  grave,  and  pointed  to  his 
shed  cheek,  and  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  his 

'He  needs  exercise;  you  should  insist  upon  his 
ng  out,"  said  she.  "I  do  not  wish  to  alarm  you 
idlessly,  but  you  will  find  the  truth  of  your  own 
rds;"  and  she  held  up  the  withering  blossom, 
eautiful  just  now;  but  how  long  think  you  it 
1  stay  so?  It  droops  already;  why  could  you 
.  let  it  be  till  it  develops  naturally  ?" 
'Harry,"  said  his  mother,  starting  as  if  a  new 
tit  had  flashed  upon  her  mind,  "I  insist  that 
1  go  into  the  air  for  half  an  hour  at  least.  You 
I  finish  your  book  this  evening." 
she  had  seen  the  justice  of  her  sister's  delicate 
Toof;  and  we  trust  that  if  this  little  paragraph 
is  under  the  notice  of  parents  who  are  given  to 
I  "forcing  system,"  they  also  may  be  warned  in 
16.  Henry  is  not  an  imaginaiy  example,  neither 
le  a  solitary  instance,  where  the  mind  is  suflfered 
develop  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  physical 
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k  NEWSPAPER  is  the  history  of  the  world  for  one 
Y'  It  is  the  history  of  that  world  in  which  we 
w  liv^e,  and  with  which  we  are  consequently 
ire  concerned  than  with  those  which  have  passed 
ay,  and  exist  only  in  remembrance:  though,  to 
2ck  us  in  our  too  fond  love  of  it,  we  may  con- 
er,  that  the  present,  likewise,  will  soon  be  past, 
i  take  its  place  in  the  repositories  of  the  dead. — 
ihop  Horn. 


THUNDER-STORM. 

BT   BIV.    J.    8DMMBRVII.I-Z. 

Hark !  you  hear  that  distant  murmur. 

Echoing  along  the  sky ! 
Gloomy  clouds  appear  more  gloomy; 

See  the  storm  advances  nigh. 
See  the  clouds  how  fiercely  driven 

By  the  elemental  war. 
Rendezvous  in  wild  confusion; 

See  the  tumult,  hear  the  jar! 
There,  again,  the  heavens  on  fire. 

Breathless  silence  note  the  shock; 
How  it  thunders,  how  it  rattles; 

Terra  firma  seems  to  rock ! 
See  the  crystal  drops  are  falling — 

There  the  storm  has  just  begun; 
Hear  the  chickens  how  they  chipper-^ 

See  them  flying  while  they  run. 
See  the  pleasure-party  running, 

Bride  and  bridegroom  how  they  fly ! 
Flippant  fops  and  giddy  lasses. 

Now  they  fear  the  powers  on  high. 
How  the  state  of  things  is  changing  1 

Umbrellas  now  they  wish; 
Mud  and  dust  no  longer  dreaded. 

On  their  way  they  boldly  rush. 
Look !  see  there  the  feeble  mother; 

0  how  great  her  heart's  alarm  1 
See,  she  flies  as  if  from  Herod, 

Lest  her  babe  should  sufi'er  harm  I 
Madam,  let  me  help  you  onward; 

Let  me  bear  your  precious  load; 
I  shall  carry  him  with  pleasure; 

We  can  run  along  the  road. 
Bravo,  now  we've  gained  the  shelter — 

Reached  the  nearest  cottage  by; 
How  it  thunders,  how  it  lightens — 

Reddens  all  the  western  sky  I 

0  how  vain  it  is  to  trifle 

With  the  soul's  eternal  peace! 
Where  shall  you  at  last  find  shelter, 

If  despise  the  Savior's  grace? 
You  are  far  away  on  pleasure. 

Tripping  o'er  the  flow&ry  lawn; 
Where,  0  where,  should  you  find  shelter 

If  the  day  of  wrath  should  dawn  ! 
Would  you  to  the  rocks  and  mountains 

Lift  a  high,  imploring  hand? 
Rock  and  mountains  fly  before  you, 

Driven  by  a  dread  command. 
See  the  little  speck  of  warning. 

In  the  distant  heaven  clear; 
Hear  the  distant  thunder's  murmur, 

Floating  on  the  evening  air. 
Fly  to  Jesus,  he's  your  shelter; 

He  will  take  the  sinner  in; 
While  impending  wrath  and  ruin 

FaU  upon  a  world  of  sin. 
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Draw  upon  imngination  as  we  may,  and  wlion 
llie  probabilities  are  woven  together  never  so  in- 
geniouHly,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibilities  and 
impossibilities  coined  to  make  novels,  the  story  is 
less  interesting  than  a  simple  narration  of  facts. 
They  are  no  wonderful  experiences  that  I  am  going 
to  relate;  nevertheless,  fragments  of  actual  biog- 
raphy as  they  are,  they  seem  to  me  better  than 

fiction. 

It  is,  perhaps,  seven  or  eight  years  ago — ah  me, 

how  soon  we  grow  old  enough  to  look  back  to 

seven,  and  eight,  and  ten  years  as  to  yesterday  I — 

since  I  went  to  spend  the  winter  with  my  cousins, 

Delia  and  Jane  Peters.    I  omitted  to  state  in  my 

preface  that  I  shall  use  fictitious  names;  for  the 

true  ones  would  be  no  truer  to  the  reader,  and 

might,  if  they  meet  the  eyes  of  the  persons  of  whom 

my  story  is,  be  an  annoyance. 

As  I  was  saying,  I  went  to  visit  my  cousins,  who 
lived  in  a  neighborhood  which  I  shall  call  Elm 
Ridge.  It  is  an  obscure,  and  was  to  me  a  lonesome 
place,  though  they  said  they  had  people  all  around 
them;  and,  indeed,  the  village  meeting-house  and 
tavern-sign  were  within  view,  and  the  window 
lights  of  Abner  Widdleton,  the  nearest  neighbor, 
shone  across  the  door-yard. 

The  happiest  occasions,  if  they  bring  change 
with  them,  are  sad;  and  I  remember  that  I  could  not 
sleep  well  the  night  previously  to  my  setting  out, 
though  I  had  been  for  weeks  talking  of  the  pleas- 
ure I  should  have  in  visiting  uncle  William's  folks. 
The  last  collar  was  ruffled,  the  last  strings,  and 
hooks  and  eyes  adjusted,  preparatory;  my  trunk 
packed,  and  my  bonnet,  with  the  green  vail  pinned 
fast,  laid  on  the  bed,  while  a  night  yet  lay  between 
me  and  my  little  journey.  Then  it  was,  when  all 
was  ready,  that  a  sorrowful,  half- regretful  feeling 
came  over  me.  I  stood  at  the  window  and  looked 
on  the  way  the  stage-coach  would  come  in  the 
morning;  watched  the  cows  as  they  crouched  with 
snow-ridges  on  their  backs,  and  their  faces  from 
the  wind;  and  the  chickens,  as  they  flew  into  the 
cherry-trees,  cackling  out  their  discomfort  as  they 
settled  themselves  on  the  smoothly  worn  boughs; 
for  it  was  a  cheerless,  blustery  night,  and  all  these 
commonplaces  seemed  to  have  in  them  a  solemn 
import,  and  all  because  I  was  to  be  a  dozen  miles 
away  for  a  few  weeks.  Such  fearful  and  foolish 
children  we  are,  afraid  of  we  know  not  what. 

A  dozen  times  I  said  to  little  Dillie,  with  whom 
I  slept,  "Are  you  asleep?"  before  I  could  sleep 
myself.  But  I  was  wearied  out  at  last,  and  but 
imperfectly  heard  the  speckled  cock  telling  his 
mates  it  was  midnight,  when  a  blessed  wave  of 
oblivion  came  between  me  and  Elm  Ridge,  and  I 
woke  not  till  a  hand  rested  lightly  on  my  shoulder, 
and  a  familiar  voice  said  to  me,  "I  guess  it's  time." 

I  needed  no  second  call,  but  was  dressed  and 


waiting  in  a  few  minutes.  It  didn't  require  much 
time;  for  breakfast,  I  think.  Tliere  seeujcd  nothing 
for  us  to  say  as  we  watched  the  coming  of  the 
coach,  while  my  baggage  was  carried  toward  the 
gate  that  I  might  occasion  no  detention,  A  few 
repetitions  of  what  had  been  already  said,  a  few 
exchanges  of  smiles  that  faded  into  sighs,  and  the 
well  known  rumble  on  the  next  hill  arrested  our 
make-believe  conversation. 

My  little  baggage  was  hoisted  to  the  top,  I  was 
afraid  I  should  never  see  it  again.  A  portly  gen- 
tleman, having  a  round  red  face  and  pale  blue  eyes, 
reached  out  one  hand — it  was  freckled  and  fat,  I 
remember — to  assist  me  in;  ''All  ready?"  cried  the 
driver,  and  we  were  off.  I  looked  back  presently, 
and  saw  them  all  standing  just  as  I  had  left  them, 
except  little  Dillie,  who  had  climV^ed  on  the  fence, 
and  was  gazing  after  the  coach  very  earnestly. 

The  coach  jolted  and  rolled  from  side  to  side, 
for  the  road  was  rough  and  frozen;  and  the  pleth- 
oric man,  who  wore  a  tightly  buttoned  brown  over- 
coat, leaned  his  double  chin  on  his  fat  hands, 
which  were  crossed  over  the  gold  head  of  a  crooked 
but  highly  polished  walking-stick,  and  conversed 
with  the  gentleman  opposite  in  an  ea.sy,  complacent 
way,  that  indicated  a  pleasant  state  of  satisfaction 
with  the  world  and  with  himself. 

The  person  with  whom  he  conversed  was  an 
exceedingly  diminutive  man,  having  the  delicate 
hands  and  feet  of  a  child;  a  mouth  in  which  a 
shilling  might  scarcely  be  slipped;  a  little  long 
head,  bald  past  the  crown,  with  thin  brown  hair 
hanging  far  over  his  coat-collar,  which  was  glazed 
with  wearing  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  as  itT 
seemed. 

I  soon  learned  their  respective  homes  and  avoca- 
tions— the  fat  man  proved  to  be  a  pork  merchant, 
homeward  bound  from  a  profitable  sale;  and  the 
little  man  a  tailor  and  small  merchant  of  one  of 
the  western  states. 

"There,"  said  he,  smiling,  and  pointing  to  a 
huge  wagon  of  several  tons  burden,  drawn  by  six 
stout  horses,  wearing  bells  on  their  collars,  "there 
goes  a  little  buggy  that's  got  a  budget  or  two  of 
mine  aboard,"  The  fat  man  smiled,  and  every  one 
else  smiled,  as  they  saw  the  six  horses  straining 
forward  at  the  exertion  of  all  their  ability,  to  slowly 
drag  along  the  ponderous  load  behind  them;  for 
the  great  wagon-body  was  heaped  and  overheaped 
with  bags,  bales,  and  baskets,  crocks,  cradles,  and 
calicoes — in  fact,  all  sorts  of  family  and  household 
utensils,  from  a  plow  to  a  teapot,  and  with  a  variety 
of  wearing  apparel,  from  tows  to  cambrics, 

"  Two  or  three  times  a  year  I  buy  up  such  little 
bunch  as  that,"  he  said;  and  he  smiled  again,  and 
so  did  every  body  else. 

"  That  bay  cretur  on  the  off  side,"  he  resumed, 
letting  down  the  window  and  looking  back,  "is 
fallen  lame,  I  believe  my  heart.  Polly  will  be  as 
mad  as  a  hornet  about  it;  it's  her  riding  nag,  d'  you 
see — that  ere  bay."  And  as  long  as  we  could  hear 
the  bells  he  continued  to  gaze  back,  tying  a  silk 
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handkerchief  over  his  head  as  he  did  so,  to  protect 
it  from  the  cold. 

Whether  or  not  the  aforesaid  Polly  was  his  wife, 
and,  if  she  was,  whether  or  not  she  was  mad  as  a 
hornet,  are  questions  of  which  to  this  day  I  am 
profoundly  ignorant,  nor  is  it  probable  that  I  shall 
ever  be  enlightened;  but  I  have  hoped  that  if  Polly 
were  wife  to  the  little  merchant,  she  was  not  mad 
as  a  hornet,  or,  at  worst,  that  she  was  pacified  with 
a  new  dress,  and  the  poor  beast  soon  got  the  better 
of  the  lameness. 

The  f^t  man  pointed  out  all  the  fields  in  which 
the  hogs  which  he  had  just  sold  in  the  market  had 
rested  of  nights,  and  each  time  he  concluded  with, 
"Well,  they'll  never  root  any  more." 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  why,  but  all  the  coach- 
passengers  looked  with  interest  at  the  various  fields, 
and  woods,  and  pens,  where  the  drover's  hogs  had 
been. 

"Just  on  this  knoll,  or  that  rise,"  he  would  say, 
"a  fat  fellow  gave  out,  and  we  gave  him  a  ride 
for  the  rest  of  the  way,  or  treated  him  to  a  hot 
bath." 

He  occupied  more  than  his  share  of  room,  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  lady  who  shared  the  seat  with 
him;  for  she  had  much  less  than  half  for  the  con- 
venience of  herself  and  child,  a  deformed  and  for- 
lorn-looking little  boy  of  perhaps  six  years.  He 
was  scantily,  even  meanly  dressed,  his  bare  feet 
hanging  quite  below  his  cotton  frock,  and  his  stiff 
fur-hat  being  so  large  as  to  fall  over  his  eyes, 
which  were  remarkably  black  and  large.  I  could 
not  but  notice  that  the  woman,  or  mother,  as  I 
supposed  her  to  be,  wrapped  her  shawl  more  care- 
fully about  herself  than  the  child,  that  kept  all 
the  time  moaning  and  fretting,  sometimes  crying 
out  bitterly.  She  made  no  effort  to  soothe  it,  ex- 
cept that  she  now  and  then  turned  its  face  from 
one  direction  to  another.  Once  or  twice  she  held 
it  close  against  her — I  thought  not  fondly,  but 
crushingly — and  more  than  once  or  twice  she 
dashed  its  head  against  the  fat  man's  side,  partly 
by  way  of  jostling  him,  as  I  thought,  and  partly 
to  punish  its  crying. 

Poor  baby!  he  rubbed  his  eyes  till  his  little 
hands  were  all  wet  with  tears;  but  never  did  she 
warm  them  in  her  bosom  or  dry  them  with  her 
kisses.  Indeed,  she  seemed  no  more  concerned 
than  as  if  she  had  held  on  her  lap  a  bundle  of 
sticks. 

A  sudden  cry  of  evident  pain  drew  all  eyes  to 
her.    In  one  of  the  dabs  at  the  fat  man  she  had 
scratched  the  face  of  the  child  with  a  pin  sticking  : 
on  his  sleeve.  I 

"Poor  little  beauty!"  whispered  a  pale,  lady-  ! 
like-looking  woman  to  the  person  beside  her,  a  i 
black-whiskered,  well-fed-looking  man,  "poor  little 
beauty  1     I  wish  I  had  it." 

"Really,  Nelly,"  he  answered,  in  a  half-kind, 
half-mocking  way,  "you  are  benevolent;"  and  in  a 
lower  voice  he  added,  "considering  the  circum- 
stances." 

Vol.  XIII.— 26 


I  occupied  the  middle  seat  with  the  merchant, 
and  the  lady  who  had  spoken  so  kindly  sat  directly 
behind  me,  but  I  turned  involuntarily  when  I  heard 
her  voice,  and  saw,  as  I  have  said,  that  she  looked 
pale  and  delicate,  and  that  she  dropped  her  vail 
and  blushed  at  the  words  of  her  companion. 

In  the  seat  with  this  couple  sat  a  rosy-cheeked, 
middle-aged  woman,  who  had  hitherto  kept  her 
lips  compressed,  but,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  difli- 
culty.  She  now  leaned  across  the  lap  of  the  gen- 
tleman, and  asked  the  lady  if  she  had  any  children 
of  her  own;  if  she  was  married  or  single;  saying 
she  wondered  that  she  should  feel  such  sympathy 
for  that  ornary  child;  for  that  nobody  but  a  mother 
could  have  the  feelings  of  a  mother.  "I^ow  I," 
she  added,  "have  left  a  little  one  at  home — six 
months  old  it  was  the  fourteenth  of  last  month — 
and  I'm  just  fairly  crazy,  though  I  haven't  been 
gone  a  day,  as  you  may  say,  for  it  was  three  o'clock 
yesterday  when  I  started;  the  baby  was  asleep  then. 
I  expect  may  be  he  cried  when  he  waked  up  and 
missed  me;  but  it  seemed  necessary  for  me  to  go 
away.  I  had  to  go,  in  fact,  as  you  may  say.  No- 
body drove  me  to-be-sure;  but  then  we  wanted  a 
good  many  things  about  the  house  that,  as  you 
may  say,  nobody  could  get  but  myself,  and  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  go  now  as  ever.  I  knew 
the  baby  would  be  taken  good  care  of  by  Liddy — 
that's  my  oldest  girl;  but  it  seemed  like  I  couldn't 
get  my  own  consent,  and  I  went  without  it  at  last, 
as  you  may  say." 

"  Do  you  live  in  town?"  she  inquired;  and,  with- 
out making  a  pause  for  the  lady's  reply,  continued, 
"A  body  sees  a  heap  of  pretty  things  that  a  body 
would  like  to  have,  don't  they,  if  they  only  had 
plenty  of  money?" 

"  This  is  a  tea-pot,"  she  explained,  holding  up  a 
carefully  wrapped  parcel;  "it's  a  new  fashion,  they 
told  me;  but  I  think  it's  a  new-fashioned  old  fash- 
ion; for  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  girl,  we  used  to 
have  one  just  a'most  like  it." 

And  she  kindly  tore  off  a  bit  of  the  envelop 
with  her  teeth,  telling  the  lady  she  could  see  the 
color,  and  that  she  had  a  set  in  a  basket  on  top  of 
the  coach,  the  same  color  and  the  make  of  the  same 
man,  she  supposed. 

"  Dear  sakes !  I  hope  none  of  them  will  get 
broken,"  she  exclaimed;  "and  won't  I  be  glad  to 
see  my  baby !" 

Having  settled  herself  in  her  place,  she  leaned 
forward  again  to  say,  "Just  hear  that  fat  man!  he 
talks  about  his  affairs  as  if  he  thought  every  body 
as  much  interested  in  them  as  himself." 

I  smiled  to  think  she  was  doing  the  self-same 
thing.  How  quick  our  vision  is  to  detect  the  faults 
of  others — how  slow  in  self-examination! 

"Do  you  see  that  old  tree  with  the  fork  split  off 
and  hanging  down?" 

It  was  the  fat  man  who  asked  this  question  of 
nobody  in  particular;  consequently,  every  body 
tried  to  see,  and  most  of  us  did  see. 

"One  of  my  fellows  hung  himself  there  last 
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week,"  continued  the  fat  man.  "He  was  well  the 
day  before.  At  finpjx'r— we  slept  at  a  tavern  not  a 
half  a  mile  away — I  noticed  he  didn't  eat,  and 
Heemcd  down  licartcd  like;  but  1  didn't  say  noth- 
ing to  him;  I  wish  now  I  had;  and  in  the  morning 
he  couldn't  be  found,  high  nor  low.  Finally,  we 
gave  up  the  search,  and  got  our  drove  started  along 
later  llian  common.  I  stopped  a  bit  after  the  rest, 
settling  with  the  landlord,  Avho  said  to  me  in  a 
joking  way  like,  that  he  guessed  he'd  have  to 
charge  me  for  his  wife's  clothes-line;  that  she  said 
she  was  as  certain  as  that  she  was  alive  that  it 
hung  on  a  particular  peg  the  night  you  came,  and 
she  thinks  that  missing  drover  of  yours  knows 
something  about  it;  he  looked  wild  out  of  his  eyes, 
she  says. 

"Just  that  way  ho  spoke  about  it;  and  I  laughs 
at  him,  mounts  my  horse,  and  rides  away.  I  had 
just  come  in  sight  of  the  drove  when  one  of  my 
fellers — that's  the  one  whose  legs  you  see,  [and  he 
pointed  to  a  pair  of  muddy  boots  hanging  against 
the  window  from  the  outside  of  the  coach,]  came 
toward  me  running  on  the  full  jump,  and  told  me 
that  they  had  discovered  Jake  hung  on  a  tree,  and 
SAvinging  in  the  wind  stiff  as  a  poker." 

"Good  gracious  me!"  exclaimed  the  woman  with 
the  sick  child,  and  giving  the  fat  man  as  much 
room  as  possible,  "how  did  he  look,  and  what  did 
you  do  with  him?" 

"Look!"  repeated  the  fat  man,  "he  looked  like 
a  dead  man;  and  as  for  doing  with  him,  we  cut 
him  down,  and  put  him  under  ground  by  the  side 
of  an  old  black  log." 

"I  wish  I  could  see  the  one  that  discovered  him," 
she  said,  trying  to  pull  down  the  window;  "is  he 
any  kin  to  the  man  that  hung  himself,  and  had  he 
taken  the  clothes-line?" 

He  had  taken  the  clothes-line  the  man  said;  but 
the  woman,  on  its  being  returned  to  her,  said  it 
would  bring  bad  luck  to  the  house,  and  so  threw  it 
in  the  iBre. 

The  poor  child  was  not  dabbed  against  him  any 
more;  but  it  kept  crying  and  moaning,  and  rubbing 
its  eyes  and  the  scratch  on  its  face,  which  smarted 
as  the  tears  wet  it. 

"What  ails  your  child?"  asked  the  fat  man,  who 
seemed  not  to  have  noticed  its  crying  till  he  turned 
to  answer  the  question  of  the  nurse. 

"Nothing;  only  he's  ugly  and  cross,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"I  guess  any  of  us  would  feel  bad,"  said  the  rosy- 
cheeked  woman  with  the  new  tea-pot,  "  if  our  bare 
feet  hung  dangling  about  like  hisen,  to  say  nothing 
of  that  scratch  on  his  face.  Won't  you  be  good 
enough,  sir,  to  take  that  pin  out  of  your  sleeve?" 

"  Certainly,  madam;  I  was  not  aware" — he  didn't 
finish  the  sentence  to  her,  for  she  had  leaned  across 
and  was  saying  to  the  pale,  pretty  lady,  that  she 
never  could  see  what  a  man  wanted  to  have  pins 
stuck  about  him  for. 

"Naughty  pin,  wasn't  it!"  said  the  fat  man  to 
the  baby,  taking  from  his    sleeve  the  offending 


article  and  throwing  it  from  the  window;  and  he 
continued,  putting  the  child's  feet  in  one  of  his 
mittens,  "Tell  him  murrur  she  must  wrap  him 
in  her  shawl." 

Of  course,  lie  indicated  the  nurse  as  he  spoke. 

"You  needn't  look  at  me,"  she  replied;  "I  am 
none  of  his  mother;  she  is  in  a  mad  house;  they 
just  took  her  this  morning.  It  was  a  dreadful 
sight — she  a  raving,  and  the  children  screaming 
and  carrying  on  at  a  dreadful  rate.  They  say  she 
is  past  all  cure,  and  I  spose  she  is.  She  liked  to 
have  pulled  all  the  hair  out  of  my  head  when  she 
saw  I  was  going  to  take  the  baby.  I  am  only  a 
distant  relation,"  she  said;  "but  it  is  not  always 
near  of  kin  that  are  the  best  to  orphans.  Sit  up!" 
she  exclaimed,  giving  the  child  a  rough  jerk;  "  don't 
lean  against  the  gentleman  as  heavy  as  a  bag  of 
mush." 

The  fat  man  had  become  a  lion  in  her  estimation 
since  she  had  learned  that  one  of  his  drovers  had 
hanged  himself  the  previous  week. 

"He  doesn't  disturb  me  in  the  least,"  said  the 
fat  gentleman;  and  taking  off  the  child's  hat,  he 
smoothed  his  hair  with  his  great  hand. 

"  I  guess  he  is  a  right  nice  man,"  said  the  rosy- 
cheeked  woman  leaning  toward  the  pale  lady,  who 
was  untying  a  fur  cape  she  wore.  "  Put  it  round 
the  little  boy,  my  good  woman,"  she  said,  reaching 
it  toward  her.  "Really,  Nelly,"  said  the  gentle- 
man beside  her,  and  he  looked  at  her  with  evident 
displeasure.  But  the  woman  returned  the  cape, 
saying,  "He's  got  to  take  the  world  as  he  can  get 
it;  there  is  no  use  of  wrapping  him  in  a  fine  fur 
cape  for  an  hour." 

"That  fellow  up  there,"  said  the  fat  man,  "could 
tell  you  more  than  I  can  about  the  wretched  suicide 
I  was  telling  of." 

"Wretched  what?"  repeated  the  woman. 

"  The  fellow  that  was  so  fond  of  swinging;"  and 
as  he  spoke  he  lifted  the  child  from  her  knees,  un- 
buttoned his  brown  coat,  and  folded  him  warmly 
beneath  it,  resting  his  chin  on  the  boy's  hair,  and 
telling  him  that  at  home  he  had  a  little  boy  just 
about  his  size,  asking  him  if  he  would  like  to  go 
home  with  him  and  be  his  little  boy. 

The  coach  now  rattled  along  at  a  lively  rate, 
and,  soothed  by  the  warmth  and  the  kindly  tone, 
the  poor  little  boy  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

I  noticed  that  the  lady  in  the  comer  looked 
weary  and  worn;  and  that  once  when  she  laid  her 
head  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man  beside  her,  he 
moved  uneasily,  and  as  though  the  weight  bur- 
dened him,  and  that  she  lifted  herself  up  again, 
though  she  seemed  scarcely  able  to  do  so. 

"  That's  my  house,"  said  the  rosy-cheeked  woman, 
"right /erwewi  William  Peters's;  and  I  guess  I  am 
as  glad  to  get  home  as  they  will  be  to  see  me — the 
dear  knows  I  didn't  want  to  go.  I  would  have 
paid  any  body,  and  been  very  much  obliged  to 
them  besides,  if  they  could  have  done  my  errands 
for  me." 

At  the  gate  of  her  house  a  rosy-cheeked  man 
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stood  in  waiting  for  her;  and  as  the  crockery  was 
handed  down,  the  good-natured  woman  gathered 
sundry  little  parcels  together;  shook  hands  with 
the  pale  lady,  saying  she  hoped  she  would  soon 
get  the  better  of  the  ill  turn  she  seemed  to  have; 
uncovered  the  baby's  face,  and  kissed  it — a  tear 
dropped  on  its  clasped  hands  as  she  did  so — "Just 
to  think  if  it  was  mine,"  she  said,  I  suppose  by 
way  of  apology  for  what  the  world  considers  a 
weakness;  and  smiling  a  sort  of  benediction  on  us 
all,  she  climbed  out. 

I  followed,  for  my  destination  was  also  reached. 

"  You  going  to  stop  here  ?  Well,  now,  if  that 
don't  beat  all.  I  suppose  you  are  Mr.  Peters's 
niece  that  I've  heard  so  much  tell  of.  And  as  I 
am  alive,  if  there  ain't  Delia  just  going  away. 
Poor  girl,  I  guess  she  leaves  her  heart  behind  her." 
This  information  she  gave  me  in  a  whisper;  and 
having  told  me  I  must  come  in  and  see  her,  she 
flew  rather  than  walked  toward  the  house,  for  Jane 
was  coming  to  meet  her  with  the  baby. 

I  could  only  shake  hands  twice  with  my  cousin 
Delia,  who  seemed  to  anticipate  little  pleasure  from 
her  journey,  as  I  judged  from  her  tear-blind  eyes 
and  quivering  lip.  I  thought  she  whispered  to  her 
father  something  about  remaining  at  home  now 
that  I  was  come. 

"0,  no,  Dillie,  I  don't  think  it's  worth  a  while," 
he  said;  "she  will  stay  here  all  winter,  and  you 
will  back  in  a  month  at  furderest," 

The  gentleman  who  accompanied  the  pale  lady 
climbed  down  and  assisted  Delia  into  the  coach 
with  much  gallantry;  the  driver's  whip  made  an 
evolution  in  the  air;  the  jaded  horses  sprang  for- 
ward as  though  fresh  for  the  race;  and  the  poor 
little  child,  with  its  bare  feet  and  red  hands,  was 
lost  to  me  forever. 

May  the  good  Shepherd  have  tempered  the  winds 
to  its  needs,  and  have  strengthened  it  against  tempt- 
ations, if  so  be  that  it  reraaineth  yet  in  this  hard 
and  often  uncharitable  world ! 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


A  GOLDEN  THOUGHT. 

We  know  not  the  author  of  the  following,  but  it 
is  pretty:  Nature  will  be  reported.  All  things  are 
engaged  in  writing  their  history.  The  planet,  the 
pebble,  goes  attended  by  its  shadow.  The  rolling 
rock  leaves  its  scratches  on  the  mountain,  the  river 
its  channels  in  the  soil,  the  animal  its  bones  in  the 
stratum,  the  fern  and  leaf  their  modest  epitaph  in 
the  coal.  The  falling  drop  makes  its  sculpture  in 
sand  or  the  stone;  not  a  foot  steps  into  the  snow, 
or  along  the  ground,  but  prints  in  characters  more 
or  less  lasting  a  map  of  its  march;  every  act  of  the 
man  inscribes  itself  on  the  memories  of  its  fellows, 
and  in  his  own  face.  The  air  is  full  of  sounds,  the 
sky  of  tokens;  the  ground  is  all  memoranda  and 
signatures,  and  every  object  is  covered  over  with 
hints,  which  speak  to  the  intelligent. 


CHARLOTTE  GIBBER. 

In  the  Memoir  of  CoUey  Gibber,  recently  pub- 
lished, occurs  a  passage  descriptive  of  the  abode, 
the  person,  and  the  habits  of  his  once  celebrated 
daughter: 

"Gibber  had  a  daughter  named  Charlotte,  who 
also  took  to  the  stage;  her  subsequent  life  was  one 
continued  series  of  misfortune,  afflictions,  and  dis- 
tress, which  she  sometimes  contrived  a  little  to 
alleviate  by  the  productions  of  her  pen.  About 
the  year  1775  she  had  worked  up  a  novel  for  the 
press,  which  the  writer  accompanied  his  friend  the 
bookseller  to  hear  read;  she  was  at  this  time  a 
widow,  having  been  married  to  one  Clarke,  a  mu- 
sician, long  since  dead.  Her  habitation  was  a 
wretched  thatched  hovel,  situated  on  the  way  to 
Islington,  in  the  purlieus  of  Glarkenwell  Bride- 
well, not  very  distant  from  New  River  head,  where 
at  that  time  it  was  usual  for  the  scavengers  to  leave 
the  cleansings  of  the  streets,  and  the  priests  of  Cloa- 
cina  to  deposit  the  offerings  from  the  temples  of  that 
all-worshiped  power.  The  night  previous  a  heavy 
rain  had  fallen,  which  rendered  this  extraordinary 
seat  of  the  Muses  almost  inaccessible,  so  that  in 
our  approach  we  got  our  white  stockings  enveloped 
with  mud  up  to  the  very  calves,  which  furnished 
an  appearance  much  in  the  present — 1790 — fash- 
ionable style  of  half  boots.  We  knocked  at  the 
door — not  attempting  to  pull  the  latch-string — 
which  was  opened  by  a  tall,  meager,  ragged  figure, 
with  a  blue  apron,  indicating,  what  else  we  might 
have  doubted,  the  feminine  gender.  A  perfect 
model  for  the  Copper  Captain's  tattered  landlady; 
that  deplorable  exhibition  of  the  fair  sex  in  the  com- 
edy of  '  Rule  a  Wife.'  She  with  a  torpid  voice  and 
hungry  smile  desired  us  to  walk  in.  The  first  ob- 
ject that  presented  itself  was  a  dresser,  clean,  it  must 
be  confessed,  and  furnished  with  three  or  four  coarse 
delf  plates,  two  brown  platters,  and  underneath  an 
earthen  pipkin,  and  a  black  pitcher  with  a  snip  out 
of  it.  To  the  right  we  perceived  and  bowed  to  the 
mistress  of  the  mansion,  sitting  on  a  maimed  chair 
under  the  mantel-piece,  by  a  fire,  merely  sufficient 
to  put  us  in  mind  of  starving.  On  one  hob  sat  a 
monkey,  which,  by  way  of  welcome,  chattered  at 
us  going  in;  on  the  other  a  tabby  cat,  of  melan- 
choly aspect;  and  at  our  author's  feet,  on  the 
flounce  of  her  dingy  petticoat,  reclined  a  dog, 
almost  a  skeleton;  he  raised  his  shagged  head, 
and  eagerly  staring  with  his  bleared  eyes,  saluted 
us  with  a  snarl.  'Have  done,  Fidele!  these  are 
friends.'  The  tone  of  her  voice  was  not  harsh; 
it  had  something  in  it  humbled  and  disconsolate; 
a  mingled  effort  of  authority  and  pleasure.  Poor 
soul !  few  were  her  visitors  of  that  description — no 
wonder  the  creature  barked!  A  magpie  perched 
on  the  top  rung  of  lier  chair,  not  an  uncomely  orna- 
ment; and  on  her  lap  was  placed  a  mutilated  pair 
of  bellows — the  pipe  was  gone,  an  advantage  in 
their  present  office;  they  served  as  a  succedaneura 
for  a  writing-desk,  on  which  lay  displayed  her 
hopes  and  treasure — the  manuscript  of  her  novel. 
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Her  inkstand  was  a  broken  tea-cup,  tlie  pen  worn 
to  a  stiimp;  kIu;  l»ad  })ut  one!  A  rough  deal  board, 
wilh  three  hobblin-,'  supporters,  was  brouglit  for 
our  convenience,  on  wliich,  without  farther  cere- 
mony, we  contrived  to  sit  down,  and  entered  upon 
business.  The  work  was  read,  remarks  made,  al- 
terations agreed  to,  and  some  thirty  guineas  de- 
manded for  the  copy. 

"  Tlie  squalid  handmaiden,  who  had  been  an  at- 
tentive listener,  stretched  forward  her  tawny  length 
of  neck  with  an  eye  of  anxious  expectation.  The 
bookseller  offered  five!  Our  authoress  did  not  ap- 
pear hurt;  disappointments  had  rendered  her  mind 
callous;  however,  some  altercation  ensued.  This 
was  the  writer's  first  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  bibliopolism  and  the  state  of  authorcraft.  He, 
seeing  both  sides  pertinacious,  at  length  inter- 
posed, and,  at  his  instance,  the  wary  haberdasher 
of  literature  doubled  his  first  proposal,  with  this 
saving  proviso,  that  his  friend  present  would  pay 
a  moiety,  and  run  one  half  the  risk;  which  was 
agreed  to.  Thus  matters  were  accommodated, 
seemingly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties;  the 
lady's  original  stipulation  of  fifty  copies  for  herself 
being  previously  acceded  to.  Such  is  the  story  of 
the  once  admired  daughter  of  Colley  Gibber,  poet- 
laureate  and  patentee  of  Drury  Lane,  who  was  born 
in  afiluence  and  educated  with  care  and  tenderness, 
her  servants  iu  livery,  and  a  splendid  equipage  at 
her  command,  with  swarms  of  time-serving  syco- 
phants ofiiciously  buzzing  in  her  train;  yet  un- 
mindful of  her  advantages  and  improvident  in  her 
pursuits,  she  finished  the  career  of  her  miserable 
existence  on  a  dunghill.  The  account  given  of 
this  unfortunate  woman  is  literally  correct  in  every 
particular,  of  which,  except  the  circumstance  of 
her  death,  the  writer  himself  was  an  eye-witness." 


ilATRIMOXIAL  HYPOCRISIES. 

Theek  is  one  large  department  of  minor  morals, 
which  we  must  treat  very  briefly.  "We  allude  to 
those  frightful  hypocrisies  which  are  so  commonly 
practiced  in  private  life,  and  which  society  does 
not  censure.  Some  of  them  may  indeed  be  de- 
scribed as  of  a  blameless  character.  Although  you 
are  morally  convinced  that  Crossleigh  and  his  wife 
are  the  most  unhappy  couple  in  existence;  and 
that,  when  alone  together,  they  fight  with  the  feroc- 
ity of  tiger  cats;  it  is,  we  own,  rather  agreeable 
than  otherwise  to  find  them  deferring  to  each  other, 
before  company,  in  very  complaisant  terms,  and 
habitually  employing  the  sugared  epithets  of  the 
honey- moon.  There  may  be,  in  all  that,  a  deal  of 
false  pretense,  but  no  one  suffers  by  it.  Very  dif- 
ferent, however,  is  the  deception  which  Mrs.  Cross- 
leigh practices  on  account  of  her  daughters.  The 
young  lady,  Octavia,  is  the  incarnation  of  a  vixen; 
and  in  her  the  hereditary  bad  temper  of  both  her 
paronts  is  so  concentrated,  that  she  has  the  entire 
mastery  over  them.     Some  glimmerings  of  common 


sense  have  made  this  amiable  virgin  aware  that  an 
exliibition  of  tliese  qualities  is  not  likely  to  win 
llie  admiration  of  mankind — for  the  taste  of  Petru- 
chio  was  decidedly  peculiar;  and  it  required  con- 
siderable self  confidence  to  undertake  the  taming  of 
a  shrew — and  she  usually  appears  abroad  in  the 
gui.«e  of  a  meek  Griseldis.  Nor  is  she  unbacked 
by  her  mother,  wlio,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  her,  ha« 
heaped  a  whole  Himalayah  of  falsehoods  upon  her 
soul.  Her  object  is  to  get  Octavia  suitably  married, 
and  for  that  purpose  she  spreads  her  snares  for 
weak-minded  young  men  only.  One  milk-and- 
water  curate  with  a  pulpy  countenance,  and  an 
intense  veneration  for  the  excellences  of  the  Cyp- 
rianic  age,  was  very  nearly  made  a  victim,  and  had 
just  made  up  his  mind  to  pop  the  question,  when 
the  sound  of  an  ill-advised  skirmish  up  stairs,  and 
an  assault  upon  a  terrified  house-maid,  made  him 
take  to  his  heels  as  though  he  had  seen  the  shadow 
of  Apollyon.  Most  beautiful  it  is  to  have  a  mother 
piously  returning  thanks  for  the  comfort  she  has 
received  from  her  children,  and  indicating  rather 
than  expatiating  upon  the  extent  of  their  manifold 
virtues.  But  mothers  are  apt  to  be  partial  judges, 
and  it  is  always  safe  for  those  meditating  matri- 
mony to  have  recourse  to  some  less  interested  testi- 
mony. Indeed,  parents  are  never  to  be  relied  on. 
Sometimes  they  are  misled,  at  others  they  are  will- 
fully  misleading;  and  in  either  case,  perhaps,  there 
is  an  excuse. 

One  kind  of  hypocrisy,  however,  we  denounce 
as  loathsome.  It  is  that  of  the  cold,  determined 
fortune-hunter,  who,  having  no  wealth  of  his  own, 
or  having  squandered  it,  aspires  to  make  his  for- 
tune by  a  matrimonial  alliance.  Fools  very  often 
entertain  this  idea,  and  in  them  it  is  less  discredit- 
able; for,  not  being  gifted  with  any  strong  percep- 
tions, they  merely  follow  an  indolent  impulse,  as- 
sume no  false  features  beyond  the  appearance  of  a 
stupid  admiration,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
would  be  tolerably  kind  to  their  wives.  Many  a 
fool  is  by  no  means  a  bad-hearted  fellow;  besides, 
as  he  can  not  by  any  possibility  disguise  his  folly, 
the  lady  has  herself  to  blame.  But  the  case  of  the 
clever  fortune-hunter  is  different.  He  has  not  one 
atom  of  feeling  in  his  whole  composition.  He 
cares  nothing  for  the  woman  he  is  pursuing  for  the 
sake  of  her  money — he  merely  regards  her  as  a 
necessary,  and  not  unfrequently  a  disagreeable,  con- 
dition. Xo  art  that  he  will  not  practice — no  dis- 
guise that  he  will  not  assume,  to  gain  his  purpose. 
Comes  she  of  a  strictly  pious  family  ?  He  forthwith 
approaches  her  in  a  methodistical  garb,  attends 
prayer  meetings,  takes  an  interest  in  tract  societies, 
and  is  eager  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  Is  she 
sentimental?  The  miscreant,  though  he  never  pre- 
viously read  a  line  of  poetry  in  his  life,  crams  him- 
self with  Moore  and  Byron,  and  expatiates  upon 
the  passion  of  the  bulbul  for  the  rose.  Whatever 
be  her  inclinations,  or  his  tendencies,  he  tries  to 
adapt  himself  to  these,  and  not  unfrequently  suc- 
ceeds, for  he  is  a  clever  scoundrel,  and  gifted  with 
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histrionic  power.  Many  of  the  deepest  tragedies 
of  domestic  life — many  a  sad  story  of  a  broken 
heart,  more  mournful  and  melancholy  than  mere 
imagination  could  devise,  have  arisen  from  the  suc- 
cessful machinations  of  such  cold  blooded  villains, 
and  yet  society  does  not  visit  these  offenses  with 
any  marked  reprobation.  Hypocrisy,  deception, 
false  pretenses — all  are  tolerated  within  a  certain 
range,  or  passed  over  without  reprobation,  however 
notoriously  they  may  be  exhibited. — Blackwood. 
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MILTON'S  COMUS:  A  MASQUE. 

After  Milton  had  taken  his  second  degree  at 
Cambridge,  in  1632,  he  retired  to  his  father's  house, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  and  for  five  years  was  buried 
to  the  world,  save  that  now  and  then  he  went  up 
to  London  to  buy  books.  He  carried  with  him, 
into  this  retirement,  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
classic  languages,  and  reveled  in  all  the  luxury  of 
the  poets  and  historians  of  antiquity.  They  were 
the  years  of  unremitting  toil,  in  which  the  "deep, 
dark  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid."  He  was 
quietly  forging  the  golden  chains  which  were  to 
bind  his  mind  forever  in  the  severe  but  eloquent 
despotism  of  the  classics.  He  was,  perhaps,  at 
this  time,  five  and  twenty,  with  a  mind  fresh  and 
ardent,  and  a  genius  equal  to  the  loftiest  concep- 
tions. In  our  contemplations  of  the  majestic  char- 
acter of  Milton,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  separate 
a  consideration  of  his  youth  from  our  ideal  grand- 
eur of  the  ripe  and  "blind  old  bard"  of  threescore 
years.  But  he  has  left  us  a  rich  legacy  of  his 
youth  as  well  as  of  his  age.  It  was  during  this 
time  of  his  retirement  that  his  mind  sallied  forth 
on  self-upborne  wings  into  the  pure  regions  of 
thought,  and  created,  out  of  the  boundless  prodi- 
gality of  his  own  nature,  the  immortal  drama  of 
Comus.  And  it  is  with  no  ordinary  delight  that 
we  seek  the  first  emanations  of  his  genius,  that  we 
may  cast  the  horoscope  of  his  future  greatness. 

In  the  intellectual  as  well  as  in  the  physical 
world,  "coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before;" 
and  never  did  genius  preface  its  culminating  glory 
by  such  a  morning  star.  It  was  the  "  stripling 
cherub"  that  preceded  the  advent,  or,  rather,  the 
exit  of  the  "giant  angel;"  it  was  the  star  in  the 
east,  the  token  of  inej0Fable  splendor,  and  yet  itself 
a  "beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 

This  masque  was  first  represented  at  Ludlow 
Castle,  on  Michaelmas  day,  1634,  before  the  right 
honorable,  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  Lord  President 
of  Wales,  an  ofiice  which  has  since  been  abolished. 
In  the  year  1774  it  was  abridged  by  some  vandalic 
hand,  and  was  performed  as  an  after-piece  at  the 
Theater  Royal  in  Covent  Garden.     The  abridger 


has  suppressed  some  characters,  banished  a  few 
recitatives,  ballads,  and  songs,  and  some  choral 
parts;  while,  occasionally,  he  has  not  unskillfully 
interwoven  some  of  the  parts  of  the  banished  char- 
acters into  the  remaining  portions  of  the  drama. 
It  is  in  this  epitomized  condition  that  we  find  it  in 
all  the  common  editions  of  Milton's  works.  It  is 
only  in  an  ancient  copy  of  the  "British  Drama" 
that  I  have  been  enabled  to  procure  the  unaltered 
text.  The  whole  story  receives  its  point  and  birth 
from  the  accidental  separation  of  the  two  brothers 
and  sister  in  the  dark,  wild  wood,  "what  time, 
apace,"  came  on  the 

"  Gray-hooded  Even, 
Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weed." 

Soon,  in  the  thick  darkness,  she  bewails  her  forlorn 
condition  with  such  dolorous  sweetness  that  we  are 
glad  she  is  lost. 

"0  thievish  Night, 
Why  shouldst  thon,  Lot  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars, 
That  Nature  hung  in  heav'n,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveler?" 

Here  she  is  exposed  to  the  dire  power  of  the  wiz- 
ard Comus,  whom  "  Circe  had  by  the  blithe  youth 
Bacchus."  He  hurls  his  "dazzling  spells  into  the 
spungy  air;"  evokes  all  the  powers  of  his  "hellish 
art "  to  subdue  her  virtue;  assails  her  in  a  stately 
palace  with  soft  music,  delicious  tables,  and  delight 
"bejond  the  bliss  of  dreams."  Armed  with  her 
"Champion  Conscience,"  she  resists.  He  threat- 
ens to  chain  her  "  up  in  alabaster." 

"  Fool,  do  not  boast; 
Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  hast  immanacled." 

But  "truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again,"  and 
"swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star,"  Jove  sent 
his  angel-messenger  in  the  guise  and  mien  of  a 
peasant — the  lost  brothers  are  warned,  and,  heaven- 
directed,  rescue  her  from  peril. 

The  great  moral  of  the  drama  is,  that  God's  un- 
seen angels  are  in  every  place  where  Virtue  trem- 
bles and  resists,  or,  as  the  words  of  the  last  chorus 
express  it, 

"If  Virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her." 

A  fine  brace  of  poems — the  "L'Allegro"  and  "II 
Penseroso" — had  either  preceded  or  immediately 
succeeded  the  Masque  of  Comus.  They  exhibited 
two  phases  of  the  Miltonic  mind,  the  cheerful  and 
the  melancholy;  like  a  pair  of  swans,  floating  on 
the  bosom  of  the  same  pure  lake,  the  one  disport- 
ing in  the  sunshine,  the  other  musing  quietly  in 
the  pensive  sweetness  of  the  melancholy  shade. 

In  "Lycidas,"  that  beautiful  pastoral  elegy,  in 
which  he  bewails  the  untimely  fate  of  his  early 
friend  and  fellow-collegian,  Edward  King,  who  was 
lost  in  the  wars  of  the  Irish  Sea,  he  skillfully  and 
beautifully  weaves  together  the  purest  portions  of 
Pagan  mythology  with  the  richer  roses  of  the  garden 
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of  Sharon.  "He  felt  that  in  the  millennial  field 
of  poetry,  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  might  lie  down 
togetluT."  These,  beside  some  other  minor  pieces, 
were  the  associated  ellluence  of  his  youthful  mind. 

In  this  dreamlike  drama  of  Comus,  the  prurient 
im.igination  of  the  bard  essays  the  loftiest  flights; 
not  the  grand,  ^liltonic,  eagle  flights  of  the  "Para- 
dise Lost,"  but  that  of  the  lark,  caroling  its  praises 
high  up  amid  the  glories  of  the  golden  morning. 
It  seems  to  catch  inspiration  from  the  auroral  hues, 
and  warbles,  in  very  wantonness,  an  unpremedita- 
ted lay,  "  that  might  take  the  prisoned  soul  and 
lap  it  in  Elysium."  It  sports  like  some  free  ele- 
ments of  nature,  "that  in  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow live,  and  play  in  the  plighted  clouds."  It  is 
not,  like  the  "Sampson  Agonistes,"  cut  out  of  cold, 
intellectual  marble,  from  whose  picture  the  blind 
bard  has  almost  cheerlessly  locked  out  the  natural 
imagery  of  the  green  earth.  (And  yet  how  sub- 
lime it  is  to  contemplate  the  intellectual  hero,  verg- 
ing toward  the  winter  of  his  age,  when  the  fires  of 
youth  are  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  the  fair  face  of 
nature  is  darkly  entombed  from  his  vision — to  be- 
hold him,  with  Cyclopean  power,  forging  out  this 
intellectual  sarcophagus  in  which  to  embalm  his 
blind  antithesis  of  antiquity!)  The  young  will 
ever  prefer  the  playful  sprightliness  of  the  Masque; 
the  old,  mayhap,  will  find  more  congenial  the 
strain  that  adorns  the  cenotaph  of  the  blind  hero 
of  tlie  temple  of  Dagon. 

The  graces  of  natural  scenery  which  adorn  this 
poem  are  luxuriant,  but  not  redundant;  and  they 
are  so  felicitously  expressed,  that  almost  instinct- 
ively we  are  reminded  of  the  "  sweet  bard  of  Avon." 
They  hang  on  it,  like  the  enviable  myrtle  and  the 
rose,  planted  on  the  dark  hair  of  a  fair  woman. 

While  speaking  of  the  bard  of  Avon,  we  are  re- 
minded of  one  phase  of  this  poem,  which  we  must 
not  fail  to  note,  and  that  is,  the  Shakspearian  char- 
acter of  many  passages.  "We  even  pause  to  see  if 
we  may  not  place  this  in  the  "Tempest,"  or  that  in 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  They  have  all  the 
careless  ease  and  unsuperfluous  luxuriance  of  his 
lofty  verse.  Take  a  single  passage  to  illustrate 
this  Shakspearian  beauty: 

"  Why  should  you  be  so  cruel  to  yourself, 
And  to  those  dainty  limbs  which  nature  lent 
For  gentle  usage,  and  soft  delicacy? 
But  you  invert  the  covenants  of  her  trust, 
And  harshly  deal,  like  an  ill-borrower, 
With  that  which  you  received  on  other  terms," 

"We  might  multiply  such  passages  almost  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  poem;  and  one  might  boldly  interpolate 
such  into  the  plays  of  the  great  dramatist,  and  the 
careless  reader  be  all  unconscious  that  the  great 
bards  of  the  epic  and  dramatic  song  were  quietly 
bedding  together. 

The  choral  parts  of  Comus  were  doubtless  in 
imitation  of  the  Grecian  drama.  It  was  a  kind  of 
enchantment  used  by  their  writers  of  the  tragic 
art — full  of  lyrical  inspiration,  and  appealing  to 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  audience  with  mystical 


solemnity.  The  youthful  Milton  seized  the  royal 
embellishment  from  the  genius  of  antiquity,  and 
with  it  decorated  the  fair  bosom  of  his  first  intel- 
lectual love.  There  is  a  hj)ell  in  its  harmony,  and 
an  indescribable  charrn  in  the  "linked  sweetness 
long  drawn  out."  The  choral  interludes  in  ^schy- 
lu8  occur  undoubtedly  too  often,  and  are,  likewise, 
too  prolix.  Sophocles,  the  "  Attic  Bee,"  more  judi- 
cious, improved  the  art  by  diminishing  the  numWr. 
Euripides,  the  rival  of  Sophocles,  who  triumphed 
in  the  sweet  art  of  poetry,  at  about  the  same  age  as 
that  in  which  Milton's  genius  gave  birth  to  the 
Masque  of  Comus,  polished  with  still  greater  eflFect 
his  choral  odes,  and  adapted  them  Vxjtter  to  the 
character  of  his  subjects.  But  Milton,  with  a 
superior  genius,  has  all  the  lyrical  splendor  of 
JE-ichyluH,  combined  with  the  judgment  of  the 
"Attic  Bee,"  and  the  more  polished  diction  of 
Sophocles.  But  while  we  permit  Milton  to  bear 
away  the  palm  of  excellence,  we  must  remember 
that  these  Grecian  fathers  pioneered  the  way,  and 
unbarred  the  golden  gates  that  inclosed  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Muses. 

We  can  not  help  but  admire  the  cool  philosophy 
of  the  Elder  Brother,  and  his  calm  trust  in  Provi- 
dence. He  sternly  refuses  to  march  out  and  meet 
calamity;  it's  enough  to  grapple  with  it  when  it 
comes.  He  is  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  are 
always  looking  for  the  pale  hand  of  woe  and  tak- 
ing misery  "by  the  forelock."  There  were  no  pal- 
lid gravestones  looming  up  in  the  green  fields  of 
his  imagination;  there  was  no  melancholy  "  Raven  " 

"  Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas 
Just  above  his  chamber  door," 

and  to  every  hope  and  vision  of  happiness,  smiting 
his  soul  with  the  wail  of  "  nevermore  I  nevermore  I" 
The  beak  was  from  out  his  heart — the  shadow  was 
from  off  his  floor: 

"  Peace,  brother;  be  not  over  exquisite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils; 
For  grant  they  be  so,  while  they  rest  unknown. 
What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief, 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid?" 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  this  "virgin  lady,"  with 
"the  sun-clad  power  of  chastity,"  and  those  sweet 
inhabitants  of  her  virgin  bosom — "pure-eyed  Faith, 
white-handed  Hope  ?"  In  all  the  majesty  of  Virtue, 
she  repels,  with  withering  scorn,  the  insidious  ad- 
vances of  her  new-born  lover.  She  glories,  she 
exults,  she  hurls  back  with  calmness  his  "gay  rhet- 
oric," and  deigns  not  to  unfold  the  "serious  doc- 
trine" which  is  her  panoply;  for  he  is  "not  worthy" 
to  hear  himself  convinced.  But  mark  how  she 
arms  herself  for  the  fiery  trial: 

"  Eye  me,  blest  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportion'd  strength.  ' 

She  is  quite  the  opposite  of  Eve.  Eve  came  into 
Paradise  one  morning  like  a  new-made  star  in 
heaven,  with  all  the  freshness  of  the  new-blown 
rose,  and  all  the  purity  of  Alpine  snow;  "divinely 
fair,  fit  love  for  gods."  In  an  untimely  hour  she 
wandered  from  her  lord  and  encountered,  in  the 
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solitude  of  the  garden,  the  most  sapient  of  ser- 
pents: 

"  His  words,  replete  with  guile. 
Into  her  heart  too  easy  entrance  won," 

and  this  "empress  of  the  fair  world"  fell — fell  even 
as  the  too  ripe  rose,  when  the  parent  stem  is  shaken 
by  some  rude  hand — all  fell.  Purity  spread  her 
white  and  dove-like  wings  and  took  her  lonely 
flight  from  the  bosom  of  our  first  mother!  Sad 
garden!  Sin,  a  welcome  guest,  and  Virtue  exiled 
to  her  native  heaven!  But  our  "Virgin  Lady" 
repels  the  wanton  assaults  of  vice,  with  its  most 
soft  and  dazzling  rhetoric,  even  when  the  fresh 
blood  is  "brisk  as  the  April  buds  in  primrose  sea- 
son." The  tempter  fawned,  flattered,  wooed,  and, 
at  length  vanquished,  threatened  to  lock  her  up  in 
alabaster;  but  she  welcomed  the  pure  bars  of  a 
prison,  that  could  only  manacle  "this  corporal 
rind,"  knowing  that  her  fetterless  mind  could  yet 
tread  the  snow-clad  hights  of  purity !  His  power 
could  not  blast  the  domain  of  the  soul.  We  feel 
as  though  such  a  heroine  might  have  sleeked  the 
azure-crested  neck  of  the  wily  serpent,  and  read 
in  his  sapient  eye  the  deep  and  dark  design  of  his 
intent,  and  then,  with  the  authority  of  Virtue,  up- 
braiding his  malice,  would  have  caused  him  to 
shrink  back  to  the  thicket  and  to  the  dust,  abashed 
at  so  great  a  presence!  But  the  one  is  fact;  the 
other  is  fiction.  Yet  we  thank  the  shade  of  the 
mighty  Milton,  that,  even  in  the  empyreal  fields  of 
his  imagination,  he  has  left  the  monumental  statue 
of  a  woman  lovely  as  an  angel,  and,  breathing 
sounds  as  a  dulcimer,  triumphant  in  virtue. 

We  lose,  in  Comus,  the  loftiness  and  Roman 
stateliness  of  the  epic;  but  we  gain  the  sprightly 
elegance  of  the  Grecian  verse.  We  forget  the  sight- 
less bard  of  the  turbulent  times  of  the  common- 
wealth, whose  "thoughts  wandered  through  eter- 
nity," and  scaled  the  battlements  of  heaven,  and 
thence  followed  the  falling  Lucifer  "to  bottomless 
perdition."  We  remember  only  the  first  elastic 
bound  of  the  most  potent  genius  that  ever  wooed 
the  Muses  from  their  sacred  hill.  But  yet  there  is 
majesty  in  this  poem:  not  the  majesty  of  the  arch- 
angel, but  of  the  angel  only.  There  is  divinity, 
too;  the  divinity  of  truth  embalmed  in  the  amber 
of  genius.  If  Milton  reared  his  lofty  epic,  full, 
round,  and  clear,  into  the  intellectual  sky,  a  light 
and  glory  through  all  time,  he  fixed  also,  on  the 
"forehead  of  the  eve,"  a  flaming  star,  whose  chaste 
ray  will  oftener  fall  across  our  path  and  enter  more 
quietly  into  our  hearts. 


"Have  you  not  found,"  said  Cole,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  "that  you  never  succeed  in  painting  scenes, 
however  beautiful,  immediately  on  returning  from 
them?  I  must  wait  for  time  to  draw  a  vail  over  the 
common  details,  the  unessential  parts,  which  will 
leave  the  great  features,  whether  the  beautiful  or 
the  sublime,  dominant  in  the  mind." — Bryant. 


CHEAP  DEAR  EOOKS. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  modem 
literature  is,  cheap  series  of  dear  books.  A  novel 
comes  out  in  three  volumes  octavo,  from  some  fash- 
ionable publisher  at  the  traditional  price  of  a 
guinea  and  a  half.  It  takes  the  round  of  the  cir- 
culating libraries.  It  is  read  by  the  few  who  seize 
on  the  new  in  contradistinction  to  the  good,  and 
who  can  afi'ord  to  be  fastidiously  exclusive.  A  year 
or  two  passes  away,  and  we  see  it  again  in  another 
form.  The  three  volumes  are  compressed  into  one. 
The  large  print  is  changed  for  a  more  compact 
type;  the  desert  of  margin  is  abridged;  the  cloth 
and  gold  lettering  replaced  by  "boards,"  and  the 
price  dwindled  from  a  guinea  and  a  half  to  a  shil- 
ling. It  takes  its  place  on  cheap  bookstalls.  It  is 
bought  as  the  companion  of  the  railway  journey  or 
the  steamboat  voyage.  Instead  of  the  press  send- 
ing forth  the  few  hundreds  of  the  first  edition,  it 
strikes  off  the  thousands  of  the  cheap  reissue.  One 
great  cause  of  this  change  is  to  be  found  in  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  day.  That  has  bred  up 
a  new  class  of  readers  for  authors  who  appear  in 
some  other  than  a  fugitive  form — but  they  are  a 
class  of  "cheap  readers."  To  suit  them  the  price 
of  a  book  must  be  low,  and  they  are  not  very  par- 
ticular about  the  quality  of  the  paper  and  the  bind- 
ing. While  genius  must  make  its  bow  to  the  ex- 
clusive and  rich  in  "purple  and  fine  linen,"  they 
welcome  it  though  it  come  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
They  can  afford  to  dispense  with  appearances  so 
that  they  get  realities.  They  want  a  book  to  read 
it,  not  because  it  looks  handsome.  The  numbers 
of  readers  of  this  sort  makes  the  supply  of  their 
wants  profitable,  for  the  cost  of  production  dimin- 
ishes in  proportion  to  the  quantity  produced — and 
that  is  a  motive  sufficient  for  publishers.  That 
acts,  no  doubt,  also  on  writers;  but  they  have  also 
another  reason:  they  wish  to  become  popular;  they 
desire  to  see  their  works — the  children  of  their 
brains — estimated  by  the  many;  and  in  these  times, 
the  popularity  and  estimation  which  are  best  worth 
having  are  conferred,  not  by  select  circles,  but  by 
the  mass.  Literature  is  becoming  democratic.  Its 
suffrage  almost  reaches  so  far  as  to  be  universal; 
and  those  who  coin  thoughts  into  words  seek  to 
make  them  "household  words"  for  the  cottage  as 
well  as  "elegant  extracts"  for  the  mansion. 

People  begin  to  understand  that  there  may  be  no 
difference  between  the  thing  purchased  for  a  shil- 
ling and  that  purchased  for  a  pound,  but  in  outside 
show.  This  liigher  tone  in  low-priced  works  has 
bred  a  higher  taste  among  readers  of  limited  means. 
There  are  still  some  pages  issued  which  appeal  to 
the  lowest  class  of  minds — but  altogether,  they  are 
upon  the  decline.  Daggers  and  poison  are  going 
out  of  fashion.  The  "incomparably  startling" 
and  "  inconceivably  horrible  "  and  "  incredibly  mys- 
terious" are  beginning  to  be  at  a  discount.  There 
is  sufiicient  discrimination  in  most  quarters  to 
choose  between  talent  and  trash,  and  enough  health- 
iness of  feeling  to  prefer  true  sentiment  to  twaddle. 
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It  is  said  of  IJisjioi-  IM'Kkndrkk,  tliat  when  borne  from  the 
itinerant  field,  worn  down  l)y  years  and  toil,  he  wept. 

They  Lore  lilm  from  the  field  of  strife: 

Hifi  day  of  toil  was  past; 
His  work  of  love  was  done  for  aye, 

A  rest  had  come  at  last! 
The  workman  from  his  field  of  toil 

Is  called  by  close  of  day; 
Declining  life — his  setting  sun, 

Now  beckons  him  away. 

He  blew  the  Gospel's  silver  trump 

From  Zion's  crystal  wall; 
Glad  thousands  heard  the  hallowed  sound, 

And  swift  obeyed  the  call. 
His  lips  were  touched  with  holy  flame — 

The  altar-fire  of  heaven — 
And  when  he  spoke  the  mighty  bowed. 

The  heart  of  stone  was  riven. 

He  heard  his  Master's  calling  voice — 

Obeyed  his  high  behest, 
And  spoke  such  words  of  joy  and  hope. 

That  thousands  called  him  blest. 
He  braved  the  dangers  of  the  west. 

Its  forests  dark  and  wild; 
"His  life  he  counted  naught"  to  seek 

Humanity's  lost  child. 

But  now  they  bear  him  from  the  field. 

From  sorrow  and  from  pain; 
The  labors  which  have  worn  him  down, 

Will  never  come  again. 
His  sorrows  and  his  toils  have  gone 

Upon  the  tide  of  years; 
The  victory  is  his  to-day. 

But  he  is  bathed  in  tears. 

He  weeps — the  man  who  touched  the  string 

That  moved  ten  thousand  hearts — 
Weeps  as  he  leaves  his  life-long  toil. 

And  from  his  work  departs. 
He  weeps  not  that  he  soon  must  go 

To  tread  immortal  soil; 
Nor  that  his  Master's  welcome  voice 

Now  bids  him  cease  from  toil; 

But,  0  he  weeps  to  see  the  world 

Still  hostile  to  his  God, 
And  posting  downward  on  the  road. 

Her  former  millions  trod  I 
He  weeps  to  see  redemption's  plan 

By  mortals  still  despised, 
And  hated  yet  the  brightest  scheme 

That  Mercy  e'er  devised. 

He  weeps  to  see  how  few  have  found 

The  way  to  joy  and  heaven; 
To  see  the  tide  of  sin  and  wrong 

That  still  is  unforgiven. 


He  weeps  to  see  tlic  little  flock 
Lone  struggling  for  tlio  right; 

He  weeps  to  know  tliut  lie  no  more 
May  join  llicni  in  the  fight. 

He  wept  not  long,  for  soon  he  lieard 

His  MaKtcr's  cheering  voice, 
"  Thy  work  is  done,  and  nobly  done; 

Weep  not,  fear  not,  rejoice — 
Rejoice  in  hope:  this  little  band 

Shall  soon  be  millions  strong; 
Thy  work  shall  live  in  souls  redeemed, 

Wliile  cycles  roll  along!" 


LINES 

ON  A  LONELY  AND  NEGLECTED  GRAVE. 
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Lone  resting-place, 
Unmarked  to  tell  who  sleeps  below; 
No  willow  boughs  their  shadows  throw, 
Nor  flowery  shrubs  wave  to  and  fro. 

O'er  thy  neglected  face. 

The  straying  wind 
Sighs  vainly  for  thy  hidden  tale, 
And  all  the  fury  of  the  gale, 
When  lash'd  into  its  wildest  wail, 

No  answers  find. 

Where  is  the  soul 
That  left  its  baser  part  with  thee  ? 
Where  will  its  final  long  home  be, 
When  ushers  in  eternity 

With  endless  roll  ? 

Ambition,  was't  thy  shrine. 
Received  the  many  gifts  it  bore? 
Did  it  too  far  beyond  thee  soar, 
And  with  a  grasp  that  wept  for  more, 

Loose  all  in  thine? 

Was't  the  red  field. 
O'er  which  Bellona  drives  her  brother's  car. 
That  lured  the  unknown  one  too  far. 
And,  'mid  the  banner,  sword,  and  scar. 

Was  forced  to  yield  ? 

Yet,  0  how  vain, 
To  ask  the  unknown  tale  of  thee! 
Long  silence  will  forever  be 
The  gloomy  seal  of  secrecy. 

That  never  breaks  again! 

The  naked  bones 
That  molder  in  thy  slimy  arms. 
Will  leave  thee  and  thy  grave-worm  swarms. 
To  spring  into  immortal  charms. 

When  earthly  thrones. 

And  earthly  kings. 
Have  ceased  to  bind  their  fellows  down. 
With  iron  yoke  and  tyrant  frown. 
When  universal  peace  will  crown 

What  prophecy  now  sings. 
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LETTER  FROM  DR.  HINMAN. 

Steamboat  deck,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  off  St.  Louis,  ) 
Summer  Vacation,  1853.      j 

Rev.  Davis  W.  Clark,  D.  D. — Dear  Brother, — 
Interjections  in  writing  or  speaking  are  generally 
placed  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  the  literary 
■world;  but  if  they  are  ever  allowable,  this  seems 
to  be  a  very  convenient  spot  to  use  them.  Let  a 
traveler  for  the  first  time  find  his  way  from  La 
Salle  on  the  Illinois,  down  to  New  Orleans,  and 
back  to  St.  Louis,  puffing  his  way  by  steam- 
boat for  twenty  days  right  through  the  heart 
of  this  great  continent,  and  if  he  can  write  in- 
terjections, or  string  together  long  adjectives,  he 
will  find  a  great  relief  in  putting  them  on  paper. 
The  sympathy  by  this  time  will  have  become  so 
strong  between  himself  and  his  boat,  that  it  will 
hardly  do  to  land  without  imitating  the  universal 
custom  of  this  puffing  swimmer  at  the  wharf  or 
levee.  What  a  river!  What  great  young  cities! 
What  a  vast  world  of  land  in  this  western  valley ! 
On  what  a  magnificent  scale  is  it  laid  out!  Broad 
enough  for  a  continent — it  is  long  enough  for  a 
hemisphere !  In  fact,  I  never  had  a  full  conception 
of  longness  before.  The  rivers  are  long,  the  boats 
are  long,  the  cities  are  long,  and,  to  sum  up  the 
whole  description  in  a  word,  it  is  a  long  country. 
Judging  from  what  I  have  seen,  it  contains  a  great 
many  long-headed  men  and  noble-hearted  women. 
I  know  some  of  the  younger  ministers  preach  very 
long  sermons;  but  those  I  heard  were  quite  good 
as  well  as  long.  In  fine,  this  constantly  recurring 
idea  of  longness  becomes  nearly  as  disagreeable  to 
the  wearied  traveler  as  my  description  of  it  will  be 
to  the  literary  reader. 

The  city  of  St,  Louis  is  by  no  means  an  excep- 
tion to  this  general  law.  Including  its  northern 
and  southern  suburban  villages,  which  are,  in  fact, 
only  the  two  wings  of  the  city  proper,  and  St. 
Louis  is  some  ten  miles  long  by  two  miles  wide, 
running  up  from  the  river  on  a  broken  inclined 
plane,  presenting  a  noble  front  to  the  approaching 
traveler.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  sites  for  a  great  city 
in  this  nation.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are 
really  twenty  square  miles  of  brick  and  mortar  act- 
ually put  together;  but  there  is  a  very  fair  begin- 
ning toward  them,  and  there  is  plenty  of  land  held 
at  city  prices  and  sold  by  the  foot  to  make  them. 
The  frame  is  up  for  just  such  a  city,  and  it  can  not 
be  many  years  before  it  will  be  completed.  A 
stranger  to  western  life  and  our  history  for  the  last 
half  century,  would  think  this  great  valley  might 
find  ample  city  accommodations  for  at  least  fifty 
years  within  the  limits  of  St.  Louis  proper,  without 
adding  a  single  square  foot  to  its  suburban  terri- 
tory. But  a  man  who  knows  this  new  world  would 
hardly  rank  its  dimensions  at  such  a  distant  epoch 
to  be  less  than  those  of  Nineveh  or  Babylon  in 
their  palmiest  days. 

This  is  the  era  of  city  building  in  the  west.  The 
eastle-building  age  has  passed,  unless,  perhaps,  we 
except  railroads;  for  with  their  introduction  every 


tenth  man  expects  to  have  a  city  on  his  farm,  and 
all  his  neighbors — to  live  in  the  suburbs. 

The  Stoics  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  world 
is  a  great  animal,  and  in  the  following  language: 
"That  which  has  the  use  of  reason  is  better  than 
that  which  has  not,  Now,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  the  world;  therefore,  the  world  has  reason, 
and  is  a  great  animal." 

If  this  be,  indeed,  a  fact,  the  Mississippi  is  one 
of  its  arteries,  or,  rather,  the  great  aorta  or  trunk 
of  the  arterial  system,  proceeding  directly  from 
the  world's  heart.  That  it  drains  the  heart  of  this 
continent  is  certain.  Few  even  of  the  most  imag- 
inative minds  have  probably  gone  beyond  the  truth 
in  their  glowing  descriptions  of  its  future.  It 
makes  a  western  man  proud  of  his  home.  Its  oc- 
casional agues  and  chill-fevers  are  said  to  be  only 
the  result  of  a  surfeit  of  good  things;  and  this  fur- 
ther may  be  the  reason  of  the  rigid  abstemious- 
ness recommended  by  the  medical  faculty  for  all 
such  patients,  Humboldt  says  in  "some  places 
the  abundance  of  marine  animalcules,  and  their 
animal  matter,  are  so  vast  that  the  sea-water  itself 
becomes  a  nutrient  fluid  to  many  of  the  larger 
animals."  They  literally  swim  in  a  sea  of  plenty; 
having  dispensed  with  eating,  they  have  only  to 
breathe  and  live.  The  gorgeous  richness  and  rank 
luxuriance  of  the  Mississippi  bottoms  are  akin  to 
such  a  sea.  If  feasting  the  eye  on  an  exuberant 
vegetation  could  but  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  might  easily  imitate 
Humboldt's  idle,  aristocratic  lords  of  the  ocean. 

But,  with  all  its  excellences,  this  river,  like  other 
moving  things,  has  its  defects,  I  am  hardly  pre- 
pared to  charge  it  with  moral  obliquity;  and  yet, 
in  at  least  three  respects,  its  acts  look  very  like  it. 
It  is  guilty  of  theft,  of  opposition  to  free  soil,  and 
of  pride,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stubbornness  of  its 
will.  It  has  been  known  to  carry  off  the  whole  of 
a  man's  farm  of  a  night,  and  that,  too,  without  the 
consent  and  contrary  to  the  expressed  will  of  its 
owner.  And  then,  as  it  often  happens,  this  may 
be  free  soil,  which  it  takes  down  and  makes  into 
slave  territory  at  its  mouth.  Here  is  an  evil;  and 
the  fact  that  slavery  has  been  demonstrated  not  to 
be  a  moral  evil,  proves  the  Mississippi  guilty  of 
this  great  physical  sin.  The  only  plausible  excuse 
it  can  offer  is,  that  it  sometimes  cuts  off  slices  of 
slave  territory  as  well  as  of  free  soil,  and  in  this 
way  makes  "a  compromise" — a  kind  of  summary 
balancing  of  one  naughty  deed  by  committing  an- 
other. Such  a  compensating  process  as  this,  such 
a  mingling  of  free  and  slave  soil,  nature  never  pro- 
vided for,  and,  by  consequence,  this  river  is  guilty 
of  a  great  wrong.  The  men  who  live  along  its 
fertile  banks  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

And  then  again  this  river  is  proud.  Pride  puff- 
eth  up,  and  assumes  a  swelling,  haughty  air.  It 
tramples  under  foot  the  lowly,  and  invades  other's 
rights  most  presumptuously.  A  majority  of  west- 
ern rivers  have  this  very  fault — a  habit  of  enlarging 
themselves  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  and  of 
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generating  inland  stas,  whenever  and  -wherever 
tljcy  choose,  that  almost  rival  the  ocean  itself, 
hoary  with  the  age  of  hixty  centuries,  and  the 
reputed  father  of  them  all.  A  friend  informed  me 
tliat  during  the  great  summer  freshet,  two  years 
since,  goods  were  landed  in  small  boats  twelve 
miles  inland  from  the  ordinary  channel  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  was  an  extra  occasion,  it  is 
true;  but  then  it  is  a  small  matter  in  comparison 
with  some  of  the  ordinary  transactions  of  herself 
and  her  sister  streams  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  only  some  small 
exhibitions  of  this  disagreeable  river-feat,  but  yet 
quite  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  she  takes  pride 
in  an  occasional  "swell,"  and,  not  unlike  some  other 
proud-spirited  young  ladies,  has  a  most  violent 
will  of  her  own  when  she  fairly  determines  to  have 
her  own  way. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Louis.  The  city  is  mostly 
of  brick.  This  gives  it  an  older  and  more  sub- 
stantial appearance  than  most  western  towns  pre- 
sent. Its  levee  is  the  busiest  spot  I  have  seen  this 
side  of  Broadway.  In  fact,  it  would  be  nearly  an 
impossibility  to  crowd  a  greater  number  of  human 
beings,  horses,  mules,  trucks,  drays,  carriages,  and 
movables  into  a  smaller  space  than  we  find  them 
here.  The  levee  is  fringed  on  one  side  by  steam- 
boats and  the  river,  and  on  the  other  by  brick 
stores  and  warehouses  that  would  do  honor  to  any 
eastern  city.  Some  three  hundred  of  the  former 
are  said  to  be  engaged  in  the  St.  Louis  trade.  This 
alone  speaks  well  for  the  enterprise  and  energy  of 
its  inhabitants.  But  the  older  French  residents 
and  their  immediate  descendants  are  from  being 
remarkable  for  either,  unless  it  be  for  a  want  of 
both.  Their  erudition  is  sui  generis.  It  is  that  of 
a  large  class  in  community,  who  suppose  wealth 
necessarily  brings  intelligence,  and  who,  in  aping 
the  literature  of  the  thoroughly  educated,  some- 
times fall  into  the  most  ludicrous  errors. 

A  recent  French  embassador,  who  was  an  astron- 
omer of  some  repute,  being  present  at  a  party  given 
by  one  of  the  wealth-made,  literary  lady  aristo- 
crats, fairly  astonished  the  company  by  his  famil- 
iaiity  with  the  celestial  regions,  but  none  more 
than  his  fair  hostess,  who,  perhaps,  was  saved 
from  lunacy  just  at  that  instant  by  the  following 
burst  of  astronomical  enthusiasm,  "How  wonder- 
ful! So  familiar  with  the  heavens!  He  is  one  of 
the  greatest  gastronomers  of  the  age!" 

At  Keokuk  I  found  some  fifteen  hundred  Mor- 
mons preparing  for  their  journey  to  Salt  Lake — the 
modern  Canaan  of  the  "  Latter-Day  Saints."  Their 
camp  was  a  circle  of  covered  wagons  and  tents,  in 
the  center  of  which  was  their  oratorium.  The  col- 
lege of  elders  occupied  an  open  wagon  in  tbis 
central  space,  while  a  musician,  with  a  large  brass 
bugle,  called  together  the  people  for  service.  Elder  i 
Wheelock  was  selected  to  deliver  the  address. 

In  the  opening  prayer  thanksgivings  were  offered  : 
for  the  wonderful  light  that  had  shone  upon  them,  1 


and  especially  that  they  were  pennitted  to  live 
in  an  age  "when  prophets  were  again  upon  the 
earth." 

The  address  wa.s  a  ti.ssue  of  the  most  palpable 
and  barefaced  sophistries  I  ever  heard.  It  was 
demonstrated,  after  a  manner,  fr(jm  the  writings 
of  Moses  and  the  apostles,  that  Salt  Lake  was  the 
veritable  land  promised  to  Abraham  and  his  seed. 

He  showed,  undoubtedly  to  the  entire  batisfaction 
of  every  Mormon  present,  that  neither  Abraham 
nor  his  .seed  had  ever  found  the  real  Canaan;  and 
to  prove  it  he  quoted  Acts  vii,  5:  "And  he  gave 
him  [Abraham]  none  inheritance  in  it,  no,  not  so 
much  as  to  set  his  foot  on  it;  yet  promised  that  he 
would  give  it  to  him  for  a  possession,  and  his  seed 
after  him."  In  his  exposition  of  the  passage,  he 
showed  the  Mormons  were  Abraham's  seed,  because 
it  was  added  in  the  same  promise,  that  "his  seed 
should  sojourn  in  a  strange  land."  If,  then,  he 
could  only  prove  that  the  Mormons  were  sojourn- 
ing in  a  strange  land,  it  would  be  demonstrated 
that  they  were  the  veritable  seed  of  Abraham  to 
whom  the  promise  was  made.  And  here  the  speaker 
triumphed.  "  Is  it  not  so  V  he  exclaimed.  "  Your 
own  consciousness  bears  witness  to  this  truth. 
You  are  here  from  England,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  from  many  other 
lands."  This  was  undoubtedly  true.  But,  then, 
like  a  skillful  advocate,  he  said  he  had  a  vast 
amount  of  corroborating  testimony.  It  was  a  prom- 
inently developed  truth  in  the  Scriptures,  that  in 
the  "last  days"  there  would  be  a  great  gathering 
of  the  people  of  God  together.  This  gathering 
was  now  in  process  of  formation  at  Salt  Lake. 
And  here  he  prophesied,  that  in  1854  ten  thousand 
people  would  start  from  the  very  spot  on  which  he 
stood  for  the  new  Canaan.  "VYe  shall  see.  He  fur- 
ther said,  it  was  declared  "Jacob  shall  return  and 
shall  be  in  rest,"  Jeremiah  xxx,  10.  This  passage 
he  applied  by  calling  out  the  name  of  old  father 
Jacob — Somebody — who  was  one  of  the  company, 
"literally,"  as  he  said,  "leaning  upon  the  top  of 
his  staff."  And,  moreover,  the  very  countries  from 
which  they  should  come  were  specified,  as  in  the 
eighth  verse  of  the  thirty  first  chapter  of  Jere- 
miah: "Behold  I  will  bring  them  from  the  north 
country,  and  gather  them  from  the  coast  of  the 
earth,  and  with  them  the  blind  and  the  lame,"  etc. 
Here  again  he  was  right.  I  think  every  specimen 
of  humanity  was  represented  before  him.  There 
was  the  piercing,  keen-eyed  "prophet"  and  the 
vacant,  idiotic  stare  of  the  semi-lunatic;  the  ardor 
of  youth,  the  strength  of  manhood,  and  the  tot- 
tering step  of  age;  whole  families  and  parts  of 
families;  separated  husVjands,  and  wives,  and  chil- 
dren; the  dupes  of  designing  men  and  the  devo- 
tees of  an  infatuated  and  false  religious  zeal.  Elder 
"^Tieelock  told  the  congregation  he  knew  "God's 
murdered  prophet,  Joseph  Smiih,  was  a  true  prophet 
of  the  Lord,  and  brother  Brigham  is  his  successor." 

I  left  the  encampment  with  mingled  emotions  of 
surj:)rise  and  sorrow — surprise  at  the  gullibility  of 
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humanity,  and  grieved  that  any  of  the  race  should 
become  the  dupes  of  such  a  silly  scheme  as  Mor- 
monism. 

BOATMEN  ON  THS  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  morals  of  the  boatmen  and  river  navigators 
of  every  grade  are  said  to  be  improving.  But  with 
this  statement  so  confidently  made,  the  traveler 
may  well  ask,  what  were  they  before  the  improve- 
ment began?  You  can  hardly  name  a  species  of 
wickedness  that  is  not  rife  among  them.  They 
have  robbed  the  river  of  its  good  name — Rio  del 
Espiritu  Santo,  or  the  River  ef  the  Holy  Spirit. 
There  is  plenty  of  spirit  here,  it  is  true,  and  spirit- 
shops  innumerable  along  its  banks  and  those  of 
its  sister  stream,  the  Illinois;  but  I  saw  few  marks 
of  the  old  Espiritu  Santo.  If,  as  is  said.  Christian 
missionaries  first  discovered  and  explored  these 
waters  and  made  them  holy,  they  have  lost,  in  a 
surprising  degree,  their  morally  healing  and  re- 
ligious-sanative qualities.  They  need  a  reexplora- 
tion;  and  that  by  men  of  strong  Protestant  nerve. 

The  "Western  Seamen's  Friend  Society — God  bless 
the  self-sacrificing  men  engaged  in  its  labors! — is 
doing  something.  But  a  score  of  men  is  needed 
•where  the  Society  now  has  one,  and  a  thousand 
dollars  for  the  spread  of  religious  books  where  it 
now  has  as  many  cents.  These  boatmen  have  been 
too  long  neglected.  They  are  our  inter-state  mis- 
sionaries as  well  as  the  guardians  of  our  inland 
commerce.  They  go  every-where,  and  infuse  their 
spirit  into  the  whole  traveling  public.  They  come 
in  contact  with  the  immigrant  and  the  floating 
population  of  our  western  cities.  Their  influence 
for  evil  or  for  good  is  incalculable.  The  nation 
has  an  interest  in  them  it  has  in  no  other  class  of 
its  citizens.  Instead  of  being  the  emissaries  of 
Satan,  and  drawing  their  inspiration  from  the  still 
or  a  lower  region,  they  should  become  de  facto 
Christian  missionaries,  and  carry  with  them  the 
inspiration  of  a  living  Protestantism.  They  should 
tuni  these  rivers  into  streams  of  salvation,  and 
mingle  the  waters  of  life  with  the  tides  of  immi- 
gration rolling  over  these  western  lands.  In  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Churches  to  this  and  sim- 
ilar enterprises,  the  influence  of  Christian  women 
should  be  more  generally  felt.  It  is  emphatically 
a  home  missionary  work;  and  God  has  made  woman 
the  first  of  home  missionaries. 
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A  PLEASING  REFLECTION. 

A  FEW  years  before  his  death,  the  celebrated  poet, 
Thomas  Campbell,  gave  utterance  to  the  following: 

"When  I  think  of  the  existence  which  will  com- 
mence when  the  stone  is  laid  above  my  head,  how 
can  literary  fame  appear  to  me  but  as  nothing? 
I  believe  when  I  am  gone  justice  will  be  done  to 
me  in  this  way,  that  I  was  a  pure  writer.  It  is  an 
inexpressible  comfort,  at  my  time  of  life,  to  be  able 
to  look  back  and  feel  that  I  have  not  written  one 
line  against  religion  or  virtue." 


Reader,  have  you  ever  lost  a  kind  mother?  If 
not,  you  are  not  prepared  to  sympathize  with  those 
thus  bereaved.  You  have  not  drank  from  the  cup 
full  of  sorrow  and  anguish,  nor  can  you  feel  the 
bitter  pangs  that  pervade  the  orphan's  heart. 

My  mother !  At  that  holy  name  there  is  a  gush 
of  feeling  within  my  bosom  no  time  can  remove, 
and  which  for  years  of  honor,  glory,  and  fame  I 
would  not,  could  not  crush.  There  is  no  recol- 
lection in  all  my  storehouse  of  reminiscences  so 
vivid  as  the  remembrance  of  the  kindness  and 
sweetness  of  my  gentle  and  affectionate  mother. 
Love,  sacred  as  heaven,  holy  prayers,  and  many 
tears  characterized  her  devoted  life;  the  memory  of 
which  remains  daguerreotyped  upon  the  tablet  of 
my  heart  more  lasting  than  the  outlines  of  the 
Phidian  friezes.  From  the  moment  I  drew  my 
earliest  breath,  her  love,  pure  as  the  sweet,  peren- 
nial fount,  began  to  flow,  and  grew  stronger  and 
more  holy  as  she  watched,  through  years  of  toil, 
and  care,  and  tears,  and  prayers,  my  advancement 
to  maturity,  and  my  entrance  upon  the  arena  of 
manhood.  Young  man,  young  lady,  remember  that 
a  kind  mother  is  the  sweetest  boon  of  heaven.  Be 
kind, 

"  O,  be  kind  to  thy  mother!" 

Upon  my  heart  are  engraven,  as  with  an  "iron  pen 
and  lead,"  the  holy  words,  the  kind  reproofs,  and 
sacred  lessons  taught  me  in  youthful  days. 

"  When  fairy  tales  were  ended, 

Good-night  she  softly  said; 
And  kissed  and  laid  me  down  to  sleep 

Within  my  tiny  bedj 
And  holy  words  she  taoght  me  there; 

Methinks  I  yet  can  see 
Her  angel  eyes,  as  close  I  knelt 

Beside  my  mother's  knee." 

My  heart  softens  as  my  mind  wanders  back 
through  the  dark  mazes  of  the  buried  past,  and 
there  involuntarily  escapes  my  unconscious  lips  a 
sigh  at  the  memory  of  the  old  home,  happy  inno- 
cence, and  love.  'Twas  in  the  bright  month  of 
September,  on  a  calm  summer  eve,  when  all  around 
was  hushed  in  profound  stillness,  that  God  sum- 
moned her,  with  but  a  moment's  warning,  to  em- 
bark upon  the  silent  sea  of  death,  where  no  sound 
of  the  boatman  is  ever  heard,  or  tidings  come  back 
of  the  millions  that  have  sailed  out  upon  the  long 
and  dark  voyage.  The  evening  air  was  balmy,  the 
moon  sailed  majestically  over  the  golden -tipped 
clouds,  and  the  stars  twinkling  shone  beautifully 
bright.  'Twas  then  that  once  happy  family — 
three  in  number — were  called  to  witness  the  de- 
parture of  her  they  so  dearly  loved.  Fierce  dis- 
ease had  seized  her  mortal  frame,  and  no  moment 
of  relaxation  from  his  relentless  grasp  was  granted, 
till  her  lips  were  sealed  in  everlasting  silence,  and 
that  gentle  form  had  been  robbed  of  the  sweet 
spirit  that  rendered  it  so  dear.    0  the  anguish  of 
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that  sad  home!  Who  slmll  portray  the  feelings, 
or  wlio  Hhall  tell  tho  bitter  ])aiigs  and  agony  of 
the  disconsolate,  bereaved,  and  niotherless  heart? 
Hours  replete  with  sadness  and  shaded  with  grief, 
which  bnt  a  few  moments  before  were  joyons  and 
happy.  ]}ut  how  clianged  the  scene!  That  form 
how  cold,  how  still  I 

"  Meet  for  the  fellowship  above, 
She  heard  the  cry,  'Arise,  my  love!' 
<I  come,'  her  dying  looks  rejilied. 
And  lamb-liiie  as  her  Lord  she  died." 

The  sweet  tones  of  her  silvery  voice  still  ring 
upon  my  ears,  and  the  smiles  that  played  upon  her 
countenance,  radiant  with  love  and  maternal  affec- 
tion, shine  upon  the  scroll  of  my  memory  clearer 
and  brighter  than  the  brightest  sunbeams.  But 
she  died.  God  took  her  away.  In  a  village  grave- 
yard, in  the  far-off  western  Illinois,  she  sleeps 
quietly,  peacefully,  and  unmolested.  Beautiful 
village  cemetery !  The  smiling  hill-side,  whitened 
by  a  rich  variety  of  glowing  marble,  the  mossy 
tombs,  and  the  hallowed  memory  of  those  sleeping 
beneath,  render  the  spot  sacred.  Rest  in  peace, 
sweet,  sainted  mother!  we  have  laid  thee  down  to 
sleep,  and  we  will  come  and  weave  festoons  of 
flowers  over  thy  grave  in  early  spring.  The  even- 
ing zephyr  shall  wave  gently  and  the  morning 
rose  bloom  sweetly  around  thy  last  resting-place. 
Sleep  on !  Much  as  we  deplore  thy  loss,  we  would 
not  tear  thee  from  the  arms  of  thy  Redeemer. 
Sleep  on,  object  of  filial  affection!  The  bursting 
grief  of  those  who  hung  so  tenderly  o'er  the  couch 
of  thy  decline,  and  wept  so  bitterly  at  thy  death, 
will  not  disturb  thy  deep  repose.  Sleep  sweetly, 
gentle  mother!  we  will  not  wake  thee,  but  will 
come  and  lie  by  thy  side! 


THOUGHTS  ON  HEAVEN. 

ET   MRS.    E.    J.    HICHilCND. 

Dare  we  speak  of  heaven — that  undiscovered 
country  which  lies  beyond  the  dark,  turbid  waters 
of  the  river  Death?  We  love  to  think  of  heaven, 
and  daily  we  are  striving  to  lay  up  treasure  there; 
then  why,  amid  the  thousand  frivolities  which 
claim  the  attention  of  the  immortal  spirits  about 
us,  may  we  not  drop  a  word  concerning  that  beau- 
tiful country  around  which  our  highest,  holiest 
affections  cluster? 

Were  our  words,  as  well  as  our  thoughts,  to 
dwell  upon  the  joys  of  heaven,  who  knows  but 
some  earth-bound  spirit  might  loose  the  bonds 
which  fetter  its  immortal  powers  to  the  fleeting 
vanities  of  earth,  and  seek  enduring  pleasure  at 
God's  right  hand? 

Revealed  in  the  holy  word  we  have  seen  the 
great  Jehovah,  and  our  hearts  have  almost  died 
within  us  when  we  saw  him  in  his  awful  purity 
and  majesty;  and  again  when  in  tones  of  love  and 


compassion  lie  addressed  us,  when  we  saw  his 
mercy  and  long-suffering,  above  all,  when  he  gave 
his  only  Son  to  die  for  us,  our  fear  and  trembling 
were  turned  into  joy  and  gladness. 

We  have  looked  upon  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  have 
listened  to  his  holy  teadiings,  till  our  heart*  burned 
within  us;  and  then  we  have  followed  him  to  the 
garden,  to  the  cross,  and,  with  wildly  throbbing 
hearts,  have  lieard  that  last  cry,  "It  is  finished!" 
We  remember  he  said,  "I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you;"  and  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  there  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is. 

We  have  learned  in  that  same  word  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  "takes  of  the  things  of  God  and  shows 
them  to  us;"  and  often  has  the  "still,  small  voice" 
of  the  "heavenly  Dove"  breathed  peace  and  joy 
into  our  aching  hearts;  and  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  glory,  and  beauty,  and  excellence  of  Deity, 
we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  chief  joy  of 
heaven  will  be  that  there  we  shall  see  and  dwell 
with  the  triune  God. 

Our  dearest  earthly  pleasures — the  communion 
of  kindred  spirits — the  love  which  is  stronger  than 
death,  we  shall  then  enjoy  eternally.  The  ties  so 
rudely  snapped  asunder  by  the  great  destroyer 
shall  there  be  reunited,  to  be  broken  nevermore. 
Those,  too,  whose  spirits  we  love,  whose  words 
have  thrilled  our  inmost  soul,  and  roused  us  to  an 
earnest  life — all  the  good  of  earth — we  shall  know 
and  love  them  all.  We  shall  there  see  the  man  of 
God  who  led  the  chosen  Israel  to  the  land  of  prom- 
ise, and  his  truth-loving,  God-fearing  successors; 
the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  whose  songs  even  now 
inspire  our  hearts  with  true  devotion;  the  prophets 
who  bewailed  the  fallen  Israel  in  tones  of  deepest 
woe,  lighted  here  and  there  by  prophetic  glimpses 
of  the  promised  Messiah.  Dearer  still  is  the  thought 
of  meeting  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  those  who  la- 
bored and  suffered  with  him,  and  at  last  sealed 
their  testimony  with  their  blood. 

We  admire,  venerate,  and  love  the  great-souled 
Luther,  who  so  mightily  wielded  the  sword  of  truth 
against  "the  mystery  of  iniquity."  He,  too,  will 
be  of  that  company,  with  the  hosts  of  martyrs 
whose  deaths  scattered  the  fires  of  Reformation 
throughout  the  world.  So  also  will  the  second 
Luther,  who  led  forth  his  marshaled  host  under 
the  great  banner  of  love — who  tore  away  from  the 
fair  form  of  religion  the  dark  robes  of  error  and 
superstition  in  which  she  was  enshrouded,  and 
revealed  her  in  all  her  heavenly  beauty,  with  the 
light  of  holiness  upon  her  brow,  and  the  law  of 
love  upon  her  lips.  Dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
lover  of  holiness  is  the  name  of  the  sainted  Wesley, 
and  the  thought  of  meeting  him  in  heaven. 

We  have  looked  abroad  upon  the  beautiful  earth, 
on  the  gorgeous  drapery  of  the  summer  cloud,  on 
the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  mighty  forest,  and  the 
delicate  penciling  of  the  tiny  flower  which  trembles 
beneath  its  shade;  eye  and  ear  have  drank  in  a  thou- 
sand forms  of  beauty  and  of  melody,  till  we  have 
felt,  if  heaven  be  more  beautiful  than  earth,  never. 
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indeed,  "hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive  of  its  glories."  Yet  this  fair  earth  is  but 
the  footstool  of  the  Almighty.  It  is  a  glorious 
thought  that  we  may  become  children  of  the  King 
of  heaven;  heirs  of  that  glorious  inheritance;  have 
a  right  to  enter  the  pearly  gates  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, and  behold  the  King  in  his  beauty — a  right 
bought  with  a  fearful  price,  even  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  God.  He  only  requires  of  us  that  we  deny 
ourselves,  take  up  our  cross,  and  follow  him. 


FASHIONABLE  SUICIDE. 

BY   WM.    T.    COOQESHALL. 

Ellen  Artain  was  the  pride  of  the  village.  She 
had  the  handsomest  features,  the  slenderest  waist, 
and  the  smallest  foot  of  any  girl  in  the  town.  Her 
attire  was  always  selected  and  arranged  with  the 
most  exquisite  taste;  and  in  whatever  circle  her 
bright  eyes  were  seen  and  her  sweet  voice  was 
heard — for  she  was  a  charming  vocalist — she  was 
the  cynosure  of  many  loving  eyes.  But  Ellen  was 
proud — proud  of  her  handsome  face — proud  of  her 
tasteful  dress — proud  of  her  accomplishments — 
proud,  above  all  other  things,  of  her  slender  waist; 
and  it  was,  indeed,  slender — far  too  slender  for  the 
organs  of  life  and  motion  beneath  her  corsets, 
whose  healthful  play  is  as  necessary  to  secure 
elasticity  to  the  beauty's  step  and  brilliancy  to 
her  complexion  as  vigor  to  the  athlete's  chest  and 
strength  to  his  arm. 

Ellen's  girlish  companions  wondered  she  was 
able  "to  look  so  trim"  always;  they  whispered 
that  she  would  kill  herself;  but  they  knew  that 
Ellen's  waist  was  admired — "0  how  much!" — by 
all  the  young  men,  and,  reckless  of  consequences, 
except  that  sickening  one  of  false  admiration,  they 
drew  their  corset-strings  tighter,  and  wondered  if 
they  might  not  one  day  become  "beauties." 

Ellen's  mother  was  among  those  who  have  gone 
to  the  second  sphere  of  human  existence;  but  she 
had  a  maiden  aunt  in  this  sphere  who  counseled 
her  faithfully. 

"My  dear,"  said  this  aunt  one  day,  when  she 
particularly  observed  Ellen's  passion  for  corset- 
bondage,  "you  will  ruin  your  health.  You  lace 
much  too  dangerously." 

"Fie,  aunt,"  said  Ellen.  "Why,  this  is  nothing. 
I  don't  feel  uncomfortable;  I'm  sure  it  don't  hurt 
me." 

"You  can  not  take  a  full  inspiration  to  save  your 
life." 

"  Yes;  but  I  can  make  up  for  that  in  short  breaths: 
and  who  wouldn't  rather  take  short  breaths  than  be 
a  great,  ungainly,  thick-waisted  creature  ?" 

"A  thick  waist,  Ellen,  with  good  health,  is  pref- 
erable to  a  taper  waist  with  continued  headache 
ana  various  other  ills  to  which  women  are  heir. 
Besides,  your  waist  is  not  handsome." 


' '  Now,  aunt,  you  are  not  in  earnest." 

"But  I  am,  my  dear." 

"No,  no.  You  do  not  understand,  aunt.  I  know 
I  am  admired  for  my  beautiful  waist,  and  I  could 
not  live  without  admiration.  I  had  rather  be  killed 
outright  than  pine  away  to  the  grave." 

Ellen  was  dressed  for  a  party  when  this  con- 
versation took  place.  She,  as  usual,  excited  the 
jealousy  of  her  female  friends  by  the  admiration 
her  grace  of  person  and  brilliant  conversation 
elicited;  and  when  she  was  walking  in  the  garden 
with  an  intimate  friend,  the  conversation  turning 
upon  the  company,  her  companion  remarked, 

"If  I  knew  what  it  is,  Ellen,  that  makes  you  so 
great  a  favorite,  I  would  suffer  any  thing  to  pos- 
sess it." 

"You  are  as  handsome  as  I  am,  Mary;  your  eyes 
are  as  bright,  your  features  as  regular.  You  are  a 
friend;  I'll  tell  you  the  secret.  Your  waist  is  not 
as  slender  as  mine;  but  you  need  only  a  little  cour- 
age to  make  it  equally  as  handsome." 

"But  I  could  never  do  it,  Ellen." 

"Yes,  you  can.  Come  home  with  me,  and  I'll 
show  you  how  it  is  done.  I  did  not  lace  two  years 
ago;  I  was  a  plain  girl,  and  as  thick-waisted  as 
you  are.  You  know,  Mary,  I  shall  soon  promise 
'to  love,  honor,  and  obey'  at  the  altar,  and  you 
and  I  can  not  be  rivals." 

Mary  and  Ellen  spent  the  night  in  each  other's 
company  at  Ellen's  room,  and  Mary  learned  the 
cruel  process  by  which  Ellen  was  enabled  to  make 
her  person  an  object  of  silly  pride  and  foolish 
wonder.  The  instrument  of  torture  was  a  hook  in 
the  window-frame,  to  which  was  attached  a  stout 
cord.  This  Ellen  fastened  securely  to  one  end  of 
her  corset-string,  and  then,  by  throwing  her  weight 
upon  the  cord,  she  was  able  to  lace  herself  into 
"killing  dimensions." 

"But,"  said  Mary,  "you  do  not  lace  yourself  so 
every  time  you  dress." 

"0,  no;  I  could  not  endure  that.  I  never  un- 
loose my  corsets  from  Sunday  morning  till  Satur- 
day night;  and  if  I  am  going  out  any  where,  I 
often  give  them  an  extra  tightening." 

"  0,  it  is  cruel !"  ejaculated  Mary  at  the  thought 
of  being  laced  beyond  her  power  of  endurance  for 
a  whole  week.  "Why,  Ellen,  I  have  only  thrown 
half  my  weight  now  on  the  cord,  and  I  can  hardly 
get  my  breath." 

"  It  will  take  you  but  a  few  weeks  to  become  ac- 
customed to  it;  then  you  can  bear  your  stays  a  little 
tighter,  and  after  awhile  you  can  bear  any  thing." 

"Yes,  Ellen,  any  thing  in  the  way  of  foolish 
suffering;  but  what  can  I  bear  that  my  duties  as  a 
woman  may  require  me  to  suflFer?  The  sacrifice  is 
too  great." 

"Nonsense,  Mary;  you  can  never  be  a  belle. 
Keep  your  stays  on  to-night,  and  I'll  warrant  you 
can  suffer  them  tightened  to-morrow." 

"Yes;  but  how  much  should  I  suflFer  before  to- 
morrow? More  than  all  the  silly  sayings  of  ad- 
mirers could  remunerate  me  for  in  five  years.    I 
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thought  I  could  do  any  thing  to  be  as  you  aro;  but 
my  pride  was  excited  tlien — my  good  sense  ia  my 
friend  now.  Here  go  tliese  lacers.  Now  I  breathe 
freely:  it  is  worth  a  thousand  compliments,  earned 
at  the  expense  of  all  i)hysical  comfort." 

"  You  have  grown  quite  sentimental,  Mary;  I  did 
not  think  you  were  so  much  of  a  moralist.  I  did 
not  sleep  for  a  few  nights  when  I  first  put  my  'pat- 
ent' into  use;  but  I  soon  got  over  that.  I  am  as 
healthy  as  you  are,  Mary." 

"No,  Ellen,  you  are  not.  You  are  beginning  to 
fade,  and  you  are  not  yet  twenty." 

"Pooh,  Mary;  you  try  to  frighten  me." 

"Indeed,  I  am  serious.  Tight  lacing  is  destroy- 
ing your  constitution;  your  rest  is  broken;  your 
eyes  are  not  as  bright  as  they  used  to  be," 

"I  should  be  neglected  if  that  were  the  case, 
Mary.     Now,  am  I  neglected?" 

"In  company  you  are  animated,  and  these  in- 
roads upon  your  health  are  not  observed;  but  now 
I  plainly  see  them." 

"It  is  your  imagination,  Mary.  I  am  sure  I 
sleep  soundly;  and  I  am  never  sick,  unless  it  is 
■with  a  slight  headache." 

"And  that  headache  is  the  forerunner  of  greater 
evils." 

After  conversing  in  this  style  for  half  an  hour, 
the  girls  fell  asleep.  Mary,  whose  lungs  and  other 
vital  organs  had  full  play,  arose  refreshed.  When 
Ellen  awoke,  she  said: 

"I  am  as  tired  as  when  I  went  to  bed." 

"  No  wonder,"  answered  Mary.  "  You  were  rest- 
less all  night.  You  do  not  sleep  soundly,  Ellen; 
and  it  is  because  you  are  laced  so  tightly." 

"No,  Mary.  I  was  not  well  last  evening.  I  will 
not  believe  that  my  lacing  will  do  me  any  serious 
injury." 

The  girls  parted:  Ellen  as  tightly  laced  as  ever — 
as  proud  and  as  eager  for  whimsical  admiration, 
at  the  expense  of  her  health;  and  Mary  convinced 
that  she  could  not  do  as  Ellen  was  doing  for  all 
the  hollow  compliments  that  silly  men  repeat  to 
foolish  women  in  the  course  of  a  century. 

Six  months  elapsed.  Ellen  Artain  had  faded 
wonderfully.  She  had  just  risen  from  a  couch  on 
which  she  had  been  confined  by  severe  fever  for 
several  weeks.  Her  corsets  were  not  as  tight  as 
they  had  been;  but  still  they  were  closer  than  any 
other  girl  of  her  acquaintance  could  have  borne* 
She  said  she  could  not  sit  up  without  her  tightly 
laced  corsets. 

She  was  to  be  married.  He  who  was  to  be  her 
husband  knew  her  failing,  and  he  hoped  that  his 
counsels  might  correct  her  opinions  on  the  one  evil. 
He  had  often  told  her  that  the  admiration  of  her 
person,  which  she  coveted,  was  based  upon  false 
premises;  but  so  long  as  words  and  glances  in  the 
promiscuous  assembly  told  her  that  her  "sylph-like 
form"  was  the  perfection  of  the  prevailing  taste, 
what  cared  she  for  the  origin  of  that  taste. 

The  wedding-night  had  arrived.  With  the  Mary 
to  whom  the  reader  has  been  introduced,  and  two 


other  companions,  Ellen  was  in  her  room,  testing 
the  fit  and  fashion  of  her  bridal  robes. 

"Now,  Ellen,"  said  Mary,  "you  shall  not  lace 
tonight  as  you  have  been  doing.  Let  me  draw 
your  corset-strings." 

"  If  you  will  not  consider  that  I  am  yielding  to 
your  notions  I'll  let  you  try,"  returned  Ellen  archly, 
putting  herself  in  a  position  where  Mary  could 
execute  her  wish. 

"My  gracious,  Mary!"  exclaimed  the  infatuated 
girl,  "you  do  not  call  this  lacing?  I  should  not 
feel  that  I  was  dressed.  I  could  scarcely  get  my 
breath.  I  must  have  something  to  sustain  me  dur- 
ing the  ceremony.  After  that  I  may  reform;  but 
this  night  I  must  be  myself.     Let  me  show  you." 

Stepping  to  the  place  of  execution,  she  fastened 
the  cord  to  her  lacer  as  before  described,  and  threw 
herself  upon  it.  There  was  a  heavy  fall.  Ellen 
A-rtain  lay  senseless  upon  the  floor;  the  lacer  had 
broken;  the  shock  was  too  much  for  her  frail  form. 
When  her  companions  raised  her  body  from  the 
floor,  her  face  was  livid,  and  red  drops  stood  on 
her  lips.  Every  possible  eff'ort  was  made  to  restore 
her  with  energy  and  promptness.  In  an  hour  she 
could  speak,  but  could  not  lift  her  head  from  her 
couch.  • 

The  wedding-day  was  postponed.  He  who  was 
to  have  been  a  bridegroom  felt  that,  in  fact,  he  must 
soon  be  a  widower.  But  Ellen  grew  stronger,  and 
finally  was  strong  enough  to  stand  without  tightly 
drawn  corsets  at  the  bridal  altar.  However,  she 
never  regained  her  health.  In  less  than  two  years 
after  her  marriage  she  died  of  "consumption ." 

This  is  a  true  tale.  The  circumstances  were  told 
the  writer  by  the  Mary  who  is  one  of  its  characters, 
and  who  is  now,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  respectable 
old  maid,  with  a  thick  waist,  but  who  might  have 
been  a  bride  had  she  been  willing  to  take  the  place 
Ellen  Artain  left  vacant. 

The  pernicious  practice  which  this  sketch  repro- 
bates is  not  as  common  as  it  was  five  years  ago, 
but  still  it  has  not  been  entirely  abolished.  In 
various  forms  and  under  diflferent  disguises  it  is 
yet  destroying  the  health  and  strength  of  mothers 
and  daughters;  and  those  facts  and  arguments 
which  forcibly  illustrate  its  great  evils  should  be 
reiterated  till  its  complete  abolition  is  accomplished. 


GOOD  SENSE  AND  GOOD  NATURE. 

The  following  sentiment  is  from  Dryden: 
"  Good  sense  and  good  nature  are  never  separated, 
though  the  ignorant  world  has  thought  otherwise. 
Good  nature,  by  which  I  mean  beneficence  and 
candor,  is  the  product  of  right  reason;  which  of 
necessity  will  give  allowance  to  the  failings  of  oth- 
ers, by  considering  that  there  is  nothing  perfect  in 
mankind;  and  by  distinguishing  that  which  comes 
nearest  to  excellency,  though  not  absolutely  free 
from  faults,  will  certainly  produce  a  candor  in  the 
judge." 
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"THE  XOBLE  INDIAN." 

To  come  to  the  point  at  once,  I  beg  to  say  that  I 
have  not  the  least  belief  in  the  noble  savage.  I 
consider  him  a  prodigious  nuisance,  and  an  enor- 
mous superstition.  His  calling  rum  fire-water,  and 
me  a  pale-face,  wholly  fails  to  reconcile  me  to  him. 
I  don't  care  what  he  calls  me.  I  call  him  a  savage, 
and  I  call  a  savage  a  something  highly  desirable  to 
be  civilized  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  think  a 
mere  gentleman — which  I  take  to  be  the  lowest  form 
of  civilization — better  than  a  howling,  whistling, 
clucking,  stamping,  jumping,  tearing  savage.  It 
is  all  one  to  me,  whether  he  sticks  a  fish-bone 
through  his  visage,  or  bits  of  trees  through  the 
lobes  of  his  ears,  or  birds'  feathers  in  his  head; 
whether  he  flattens  his  hair  between  two  boards,  or 
spreads  his  nose  over  the  breadth  of  his  face,  or 
drags  his  lower  lip  down  by  great  weights,  or 
blackens  his  teeth,  or  knocks  them  out,  or  paints 
one  cheek  red  and  the  other  blue,  or  tattoos  himself, 
or  oils  himself,  or  rubs  his  body  with  fat,  or  crimps 
it  with  knives.  Yielding  to  whichsoever  of  these 
agreeable  eccentricities,  he  is  a  savage — cruel,  false, 
thievish,  murderous;  addicted  more  or  less  to  grease, 
entrails,  and  beastly  customs;  a  wild  animal  with 
the  questionable  gift  of  boasting;  a  conceited,  tire- 
some, bloodthirsty,  monotonous  humbug. 

Yet  it  is  extraordinary  to  observe  how  some  peo- 
ple will  talk  about  him,  as  they  talk  about  the  good 
old  times;  how  they  will  regret  his  disappearance, 
in  the  course  of  this  world's  development,  from 
such  and  such  lands  where  his  absence  is  a  blessed 
relief  and  an  indispensable  preparation  for  the  sow- 
ing of  the  very  first  seeds  of  any  influence  that  can 
exalt  humanity;  how,  even  with  the  evidence  of 
himself  before  them,  they  will  either  be  determined 
to  believe,  or  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  persuaded 
into  believing,  that  he  is  something  which  their 
five  senses  tell  them  he  is  not. 

There  was  Mr,  Catlin,  some  few  years  ago,  w^ith 
his  Ojibbeway  Indians,  Mr,  Catlin  was  an  ener- 
getic, earnest  man,  who  had  lived  among  more 
tribes  of  Indians  than  I  need  reckon  up  here,  and 
who  had  written  a  picturesque  and  glowing  book 
about  them.  With  his  party  of  Indians  squatting 
and  spitting  on  the  table  before  him,  or  dancing 
their  miserable  jigs  after  their  own  dreary  manner, 
he  called,  in  all  good  faith,  upon  his  civilized  audi- 
ence to  take  notice  of  their  symmetry  and  grace, 
their  perfect  limbs,  and  the  exquisite  expression  of 
their  pantomime;  and  his  civilized  audience,  in  all 
good  faith,  complied  and  admired.  Whereas,  as 
mere  animals,  they  were  wretched  creatures,  very 
low  in  the  scale,  and  very  poorly  formed;  and  as 
men  and  women,  possessing  any  power  of  truthful 
dramatic  expression  by  means  of  action,  they  were 
no  better  than  the  chorus  at  an  Italian  opera,  and 
would  have  been  worse,  if  such  a  thing  were  pos- 
sible. 

For  evidence  of  the  quality  of  his  moral  nature, 
pass  himself  for  a  moment  and  refer  to  his  "faith- 
ful dog."    Has  he  ever  improved  a  dog,  or  attached 


a  dog,  since  his  nobility  first  ran  wild  in  woods, 
and  was  brought  down — at  a  very  long  shot — by 
Pope?  Or  does  the  animal  that  is  the  friend  of 
man,  always  degenerate  in  his  lowly  society? 

All  the  noble  savage's  wars  with  his  fellow-sav- 
ages— and  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  else — 
are  wars  of  extermination — which  is  the  best  thing 
I  know  of  him,  and  the  most  comfortable  to  my 
mind  when  I  look  at  him.  He  has  no  moral  feel- 
ings of  any  kind,  sort,  or  description;  and  his 
"mission  "  may  be  summed  up  as  simply  diabolical. 

The  ceremonies  with  which  he  faintly  diversifies 
his  life  are,  of  course,  of  a  kindred  nature.  If  he 
wants  a  wife,  he  appears  before  the  kennel  of  the 
gentleman  whom  he  has  selected  for  his  father-in- 
law,  attended  by  a  party  of  male  friends  of  a  very 
strong  flavor,  who  screech,  and  whistle,  and  stamp 
an  offer  of  so  many  cows  for  the  young  lady's  hand. 
The  chosen  father-in-law — also  supported  by  a 
high-flavored  party  of  male  friends — screeches, 
whistles,  and  yells — being  seated  on  the  ground, 
he  can't  stamp — that  there  never  was  such  a  daugh- 
ter in  the  market  as  his  daughter,  and  that  he  must 
have  six  more  cows.  The  son-in-law  and  his  select 
circle  of  backers,  screech,  whistle,  stamp,  and  yell 
in  reply,  that  they  will  give  three  more  cows.  The 
father-in-law — an  o]d  deluder,  overpaid  at  the  be- 
ginning— accepts  four,  and  rises  to  bind  the  bar- 
gain. The  whole  party,  the  young  lady  included, 
then  falling  into  epileptic  convulsions,  and  screech- 
ing, Avhistling,  stamping,  and  yelling  together — 
and  nobody  taking  any  notice  of  the  young  lady — 
whose  charms  are  not  to  be  thought  of  without  a 
shudder — the  noble  savage  is  considered  married, 
and  his  friends  make  demoniacal  leaps  at  him  by 
way  of  congratulation. 

When  the  noble  savage  gets  sick,  it  is  immedi- 
ately perceived  that  he  is  under  the  influence  of 
witchcraft,  A  Witch  Doctor  is  immediately  sent 
for  to  Nooker  the  Umtargartie,  or  smell  out  the 
witch.  The  male  inhabitants  of  the  kraal  being 
seated  on  the  ground,  the  learned  doctor,  got  up 
like  a  grizzly  bear,  appears,  and  administers  a 
dance  of  a  most  terrific  nature,  during  the  exhibi- 
tion of  which  remedy  he  incessantly  gnashes  his 
teeth,  and  howls:  "I  am  the  original  physician  to 
Nooker  the  Umtargartie,  Yow  yow  yow!  I  per- 
ceive here  a  real  Umtargartie,  Hoosh  Hoosh  Hoosh ! 
in  whose  blood  I,  the  original  Imyanger  and  Nook- 
erer,  Blizzerum  Boo  I  will  wash  these  bear's  claws 
of  mine,  0  yow  yow  yow !"  All  this  time  the 
learned  physician  is  looking  out  among  the  atten- 
tive faces  for  some  unfortunate  man  who  owes  him 
a  cow,  or  who  has  given  him  any  small  offense, 
or  against  whom,  without  offense,  he  has  conceived 
a  spite.  Him  he  never  fails  to  Nooker  as  the  Um- 
targartie, and  he  is  instantly  killed.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  individual,  the  usual  practice 
is  to  Nooker  the  quietest  and  most  gentlemanly 
person  in  company.  But  the  Nookering  is  inva- 
riably followed  on  the  spot  by  the  butchering. — 
Charles  Dickens. 


MY   CHILDHOOD'S  HOME.— WHERE   DWELL   THE   LOVED? 


MY  CIIILDIIOOU'S  HOME. 

BT   UBM.  M.   T.   XBKBI.BIV. 

My  childhood's  liome!  how  oft  sad  memory  lingers 
Around  iliut  much-loved  spot  with  fond  delight  I 

And  e'en  old  Time,  with  rude,  effacing  fingers, 
Can  never  blot  it  from  my  mental  sight  1 

'Twas  a  dear  scene — the  low,  brick  building  stand- 
ing. 
Half  hid  in  locust  trees  and  rose  vines  sweet, 

Willi  the  old  oaks  near  by,  tall  and  commanding, 
As  if  their  tops  aspired  the  clouds  to  meet; 

The  woods  so  lone  and  still  their  leaflets  waving 
To  the  soft  breeze,  that  sighed  the  boughs  among; 

The  brook,  with  silvery  waves  the  bright  sands 
laving, 
As,  murmuring  praise  to  God,  it  flowed  along. 

Oft  have  we  wandered  through  that  pleasant  wild- 
wood 
Wiih  restless  feet,  and  eager  culled  the  flowers. 
0,  lovely  was  that  eden  of  my  childhood, 

With  its   dark  woods,  deep  glens,  and  shady 
bowers  I 

Majestic  rose  the  hills  in  the  dim  distance — 

At  morning  tinged  with  faint,  soft,  purple  light; 
How  like  that  distant  scene  then  seemed  existence. 

Radiant  with  sunshine,  beautiful  and  bright ! 
Thrice  have  we  followed,  with  hearts  well  nigh 
breaking, 
From  out  that  saddened  home,  our  much-loved 
dead; 
And  now   they  sleep  the  sleep    that    knows  no 
waking, 
In  the  old  graveyard,  in  their  narrow  bed. 

Long,  long   we   missed    them;  and    their    vacant 
places. 

In  our  torn  hearts,  no  after  loves  could  fill; 
And  yet  fond  memory  each  dear  form  traces. 

And  oft,  in  fancy,  we  behold  them  still. 

I  never  more  shall  wander  in  the  bowers 

Of  that  old  home,  or  tread  those  halls  again: 

And    some  with  whom  I   there  have  spent    the 
hours, 
My  longing  eyes  shall  wait  for,  but  in  vain. 

'Tis  better  thus:  our  hearts  too  closely  twining 
Around  an  earthly  home,  would  oft  forget 

That  brighter  land,  above  life's  storm-clouds  shin- 
ing; 
Its  sun,  in  clouds  and  darkness,  ne'er  can  set. 

God's  glory  shineth  in  that  heavenly  dwelling, 
And  the  blest  Lamb  alone  is  its  pure  light; 

There  the  loud  song  of  praise  is  ever  swelling 
From  myriads  that  now  walk  witb  him  in  white. 

May  we  not  dwell  when  life's  short  day  is  over, 
Lord,  in  that  home,  and  tread  those  streets  of 
gold? 

May  we  not  drink  of  life's  e'er-flowing  river, 
And  be  forever  sheltered  in  thy  fold? 


SCIIOOL-GIKL'S  PARTING  SONG. 


BT   Wlf.   BAXTXB. 


We  met  to  drink  together, 

From  learning's  gushing  spring; 
And  thougli  we  part  in  sadness, 

A  parting  song  we'll  sing. 
We'll  sing  of  joys  we've  tasted. 

Since  first  we  gathered  here; 
And  quell  our  rising  sorrow. 

With  words  of  hope  and  cheer. 

Here  friendship  sweet  has  bound  us, 

In  her  endearing  chain; 
We've  shared  each  other's  pleasures, 

And  soothed  each  other's  pain. 
And  though  our  lips  are  trembling, 

With  the  sad  word — farewell. 
We  still  shall  be  united 

By  memory's  magic  spell. 
But  there  is  joy  in  sorrow; 

How  many  home-hearts  yearn; 
How  many  tongues  are  waiting 

To  hail  our  glad  return ! 
We  soon  shall  see  a  sister's — 

A  brother's  well-known  face. 
And  feel  again,  with  rapture, 

A  mother's  warm  embrace. 
Then,  farewell,  though  we  sever. 

We  trust  again  to  meet 
In  this  dear  place,  now  rendered 

To  every  heart  so  sweet. 
And  if  we  here  may  never 

Again  embrace  in  love. 
May  we  be  reunited. 

In  the  bright  land  above ! 


WHERE  DWELL  THE  LOTED! 

BT    AK3ErO    CA-KOI-r.. 

"  Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes, 
Bat  with  the  mind." 

Where  dwell  the  lov'd  ?  to  whom  the  soul's 

Deep  tide  of  ardent  feeling  rolls; 

Who  spent  with  us  the  brighter  years. 

And  govern  mem'iy's  smdes  and  tears; 

Whose  names,  like  magic  touches,  start 

The  fountain  gushes  of  the  heart. 

Where  dwell  the  lov'd?    It  matters  not 

Where'er  may  be  their  local  spot; 

How  strange  the  scenes  to  which  they're  gone. 

In  lands  remote  or  worlds  unknown. 

What  though  thou  knowest  where  they  were, 

Look  not  in  hope  to  find  them  there; 

For  friends  like  midnight  fancies  seem; 

They  flit  and  fade — ah !  life's  a  dream. 

Where  dwell  the  lov'd?  'tis  sweet  to  tell— 

The  HEABT,  the  heart  is  where  they  dwell ! 
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BT   RKV.   J.    a.    AHDIESOU. 

"  He  went  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon;  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approached  the  grave 
Like  one  that  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

For  several  years  past,  and,  indeed,  up  to  the 
session  of  1850,  no  stranger  conld  visit  the  Phil- 
adelphia conference  -without  observing  a  portly 
looking,  gentlemanly  minister,  somewhat  advanced 
in  life,  with  black  hair  sprinkled  with  gray,  who 
usually  sat  three  or  four  benches  from  the  Bishop's 
chair,  and  to  the  right  of  it,  near  the  middle  aisle 
of  the  Church.  He  was  often  actively  employed 
in  the  business  of  the  conference,  which  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  occupying  the  office  of  presiding  elder, 
a  position  which  he  held  for  twelve  years  of  his 
itinerant  life.  He  had  a  prompt  and  decisive  man- 
ner; an  easy,  bold,  and  open  address;  and  his 
"Mr.  President"  was  always  the  prelude  to  some 
plain,  honest,  sensible  remarks,  which  never  failed 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  his  brethren.  He  was, 
too,  a  positive  man,  not  given  much  to  conserv- 
atism, and  this  commended  him  to  the  confidence 
of  all.  When  he  represented  his  preachers,  his 
language  concerning  them  was  a  true  index  of  the 
esteem  in  which  they  were  held.  If  he  spoke  in 
high  commendation  or  otherwise  the  reason  was 
well  known.  He  had  never  schooled  himself  in 
the  art  of  disguising  his  feelings,  and  no  one 
could,  therefore,  fail  to  perceive  his  preferences 
and  dislikes. 

This  was  the  Rev.  James  Smith.  His  long  serv- 
ice in  the  Methodist  itinerancy,  his  connection  with 
some  of  those  changes  in  its  arrangements  which 
have  been  effected  so  silently  and  safely,  and  espe- 
cially now  that  he  is  no  more,  the  kind  regards 
which  gather  around  his  memory  entitle  his  name 
to  a  place  in  the  historical  records  of  our  Church. 

At  one  period  of  his  life  he  was  distinguished 
from  two  other  ministers  of  the  same  name  by 
several  epithets.  Some  called  him  "black-haired 
Jemmey  Smith,"  some  "Delaware  Jimmey,"  and 
others  "  proud  Jimmey."  These  last  did  not  rightly 
appreciate  the  man.  His  high-minded  and  honor- 
able beaiing  they  mistook  for  pride.  Had  they 
known  him  better,  they  would  have  seen  him  to  be 
anxious  always  to  honor  merit,  however  humble  its 
position.  His  coal-black  hair,  ere  it  was  touched 
with  gray,  was  the  occasion  of  the  first-named  sobri- 
quet, which  in  itself  was  complimentary;  for  added 
as  this  was  to  a  countenance  ruddy,  and  of  remark- 
ably regular  features,  it  rendered  him  quite  hand- 
some. The  other  epithet  referred  to  the  place  of 
his  birth.    He  was  a  Delawarian. 

The  lower  or  south- eastern  portion  of  Kent  county 

is  like  most  of  the  peninsula,  quite  level;  and  though 

of  a  moist  soil,  yet,  being  on  the  highest  range  of 

country  between  the    Delaware    and   Chesapeake 
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Bays,  it  is  not  furnished  with  any  large  streams 
of  water.  This  has  led  persons  to  call  it  a  marsh; 
and,  from  its  altitude,  they  have  further  designated 
it  as  the  "Marsh  high  up."  This  name  has  been 
corrupted  in  pronunciation  so  as  to  be  now  em- 
braced in  the  unmeaning  word,  "Marshy  hope." 
The  country  here  is  variegated  between  the  orig- 
inal forest  and  the  cultivated  field.  The  soil  is 
moderately  productive.  The  residences  of  its  peo- 
ple are  scattered  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile 
apart,  and  it  is  removed  away  from  public  travel, 
being  several  miles  from  any  stage-route.  Yet 
such  as  it  is,  it  has  become  one  of  the  classic  spots 
of  our  Methodism.  It  furnished  Bishop  Asbury 
with  a  retreat,  so  far  from  the  noise  and  confusion 
of  war  that  he  was  not  disturbed  by  its  raging; 
near  to  it  is  the  birthplace  of  the  Rev.  Ezekiel 
Cooper;  and  here  also  the  Rev.  J.  Smith  was  bom, 
and,  we  may  add,  born  in  the  lap  of  Methodism. 
No  other  religious  sentiment  prevails  here.  The 
people  were  too  far  away  from  them  to  hear  the 
calls  of  the  village  pastors;  and  the  weary  itinerant 
went  and  called  them:  they  heard  his  voice,  and 
thus  Methodism  came  to  be  the  religion  of  the  place. 
The  people  knew  no  other,  and  when  they  learned 
of  them  they  cared  not  to  barter  this  away.  They 
are  still  satisfied. 

He  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  May,  1788.  His 
parents  were  attached  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  His  mother  was  an  example  of  piety, 
and  used  her  best  endeavors  to  train  him  up  for 
the  Lord.  As  she  had  not  many  obstacles  in  the 
way,  she  labored  in  hope.  The  temptations  and 
allurements  of  a  city  or  village  life  did  not  sur- 
round her  child.  Sometimes  he  went  to  the  neigh- 
boring school;  at  others  he  was  employed  in  the 
healthful  but  laborious  duties  of  the  farm;  and 
years  of  childhood  passed  away  before  he  became 
familiar  v/ith  any  other  scenes  beside,  save  those  of 
religion.  These,  with  the  lessons  taught  him  by 
his  mother,  deeply  affected  him.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  he  sought  a  pardoning  God,  and  during  one 
evening,  while  at  prayer  in  the  house  of  a  neigh- 
bor, he  found  him.  This  was  a  time  of  joy  for  his 
soul.  He  never  forgot  it.  When  age  was  stealing 
on  him,  he  would  speak  of  it  with  an  air  of  de- 
light; and  it  is  well  remembered  now  how  he 
once  expressed  himself  while  riding  through  his 
native  country,  and  conversing  on  the  subject,  "0," 
said  he,  "I  shouted  then;  I  shouted  with  all  my 
might." 

The  neighbor's  name  at  whtse  house  he  expe- 
rienced this  gracious  change  was  "Hardesty."  He 
was  a  local  preacher. 

The  young  convert  was  faithful  to  God.  He  was 
zealous  for  his  cause.  He  was  studious.  He  was 
not,  indeed,  permitted  to  enter  college;  neither  had 
he  access  to  a  very  large  library.  A  small  frame 
school-house  contained  all  that  he  could  call  his 
Alma  Mater,  and  the  chief  book  in  his  library  was 
the  first  and  last  book  of  Christian  theology — the 
Bible.    This  he  read  and  studied  till  its  truths 
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were  incorporated  into  his  mind,  and  fully  exerted 
upon  it  their  amazing  stimulus;  yet  he  was  not 
seized  with  tlie  idea  that  he  was  a  great  prophet. 
He  remained  quietly  at  home.  He  grew  up  wliere 
he  was  bom.  In  his  own  country  were  the  early 
honors  of  the  ministry  conferred  upon  him,  and  he 
called  upon  to  discharge  their  duties.  He  gave 
satisfaction;  and  in  his  twenty-third  year  his  neigh- 
bors recommended  him  to  the  Philadelphia  confer- 
ence, as  a  suitable  person  to  be  received  into  the 
traveling  connection.  This  was  in  the  spring  of 
1311.  Then  it  was  that  he  left  the  paternal  roof, 
no  more  to  reside  beneath  it.  His  parents,  brothers, 
and  sisters  bade  him  their  "  farewell,"  and  looked 
forward  to  know  what  the  conference  would  do 
with  the  son  and  brother  Avhom  they  had  sur- 
rendered unto  it.  Upon  its  adjournment  he  re- 
turned and  brought  them  word  that  he  "must  go 
to  Virginia."  "I  thought,"  remarked  his  sister  of 
him,  in  conversation  a  few  years  since,  "  they  sent 
him  a  great  way  off;  but  he  got  his  horse  and 
saddle-bags,  and  went."  In  those  days  such  an 
undertaking  had  somewhat  of  the  sublime  about 
it.  It  was  one  of  sacrifice  always — sometimes  of 
peril.  But  he  had  made  his  election ;  he  had  yielded 
to  convictions  of  duty;  and  he  was  willing  to  for- 
sake all  for  Christ. 

He  traveled  for  one  year  in  Virginia,  and  for  the 
six  following  in  Maryland,  preaching  among  the 
people  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  Then  he 
came  to  Philadelphia,  and,  as  was  the  custom  of  that 
time,  was  one  pastor,  along  with  others,  who  had 
charge  of  several  Churches,  united  into  one  circuit. 
Among  these  were  St.  George's  and  Ebenezer.  At 
this  period  of  life  he  was  remarkably  handsome, 
and  preached  brief  and  eloquent  sermons.  He  was 
popular  also.  He  remained  here  for  two  years. 
The  next  eight  were  spent  on  the  peninsula;  mak- 
ing, in  all,  fifteen  years  which  he  passed  in  this 
interesting  portion  of  Methodist  operations.  In 
1626  he  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  preached  that 
year  and  the  following  in  Bridgeton,  X.  J.  Thus 
during  nineteen  years  did  he  preach  without  rest 
or  intermission,  his  health  having  been  continued 
to  him  through  all  this  time.  But  sickness  now 
compelled  him  to  relax  his  efforts.  For  three  years 
he  was  a  supemumeraiy.  But  as  such,  what  Meth- 
odist preacher  was  ever  happy  ?  Home  and  friends 
can  never  make  him  so  while  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord  invites  him  there  to  labor.  In  1633,  therefore, 
he  became  effective  again,  and  spent  two  years  at 
Burlington,  X.  J.;  and  two  at  Kensington,  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

He  was  at  the  close  of  his  service  at  Kensington 
about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  had  been  for  twenty- 
four  years  actively  engaged  in  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel, and  during  that  time  had  prepared  himself 
fully  for  any  station  of  responsibility  in  the  Church 
into  which  Providence  might  call  him.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  workings  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  could  well  judge  of  any  defects  inherent 
in  it  or  attached  to  it.     And  he  was  a  Methodist, 


perfectly  satisfied  with  Methodism,  and  yet  not 
insensible  to  the  fact,  that,  as  a  great  moral  engine, 
her  power  is  greater  or  less  as  she  is  or  is  not 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

And  he  was  now  appointed  presiding  elder  of 
the  North  Philadelphia  district,  whence,  after  four 
years  of  service,  he  was  removed  to  take  charge  of 
the  South  Philadelphia  one,  where  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  for  a  full  term. 

Xo  one  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  econ- 
omy of  our  Church  can  l>c  ignorant  of  the  responsi- 
bilities attached  to  the  office  of  a  presiding  elder. 
He  takes  charge  of  all  the  preachers  on  his  district; 
he  calls  together  and  presides  over  all  its  quarterly 
conferences;  and  he  sits  in  counsel  with  the  bish- 
ops, and  advises  all  the  changes  in  its  arrange- 
ments which  he  judges  expedient.  The  people, 
therefore,  look  to  him  that  their  wishes  may  be 
gratified,  and  censure  him  for  any  real  or  imag- 
inary oppression  they  may  be  compelled  to  suffer; 
young  men  who  wish  to  enter  the  ministry  feel 
themselves,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  dependent 
upon  his  good  opinion  for  admission,  and  afterward 
upon  his  advice  for  counsel;  and  those  who  are 
more  veteran  in  this  glorious  but  arduous  work 
expect  his  influence  to  secure  for  them  pleasant 
fields  of  labor,  and  give  to  him  either  gratitude 
or  blame  in  proportion  as  their  desires,  and  often 
their  necessities,  are  met.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  say  of  Mr.  Smith,  that  all  his  preachers  were 
always  satisfied  when,  at  the  close  of  a  conference 
session,  they  heard  their  appointments  announced; 
for  sometimes  silent  tears  would  stand  in  their 
eyes,  and  their  hearts,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow, 
would  find  some  consolation  only  in  faith  and 
hope.  But  the  Methodist  itinerant,  generally  moved 
by  the  impulses  of  natural  affection  and  honorable 
feelings  easily,  is  yet  well  taught  in  the  school  of 
submission;  and,  as  he  knows  that  all  his  brethren 
are  likely  to  suffer,  he  consents  to  bear  his  neces- 
sary griefs,  and  strives  to  believe  that  the  very  best 
has  been  done  for  him  that  could  be  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. And  it  can  be  said  of  this  man  of 
God  truly,  that,  so  far  as  consistent  with  tlie  good 
of  the  Church,  he  aimed  to  satisfy  all  his  preachers. 
The  young  men,  too,  found  in  him  a  kind  and  gen- 
erous friend.  His  eyes  were  always  open  to  dis- 
cover those  who  gave  promise  of  usefulness,  and 
to  impress  them  for  ministerial  service.  He  would 
take  the  diffident  youth  by  the  hand,  and  encourage 
him  for  the  conflict.  He  would  procure  his  license 
and  recommendation,  and  be  his  friend  in  confer- 
ence, and  afterward  gently  admonish  and  instruct 
him.  There  are  many  strong,  vigorous,  and  useful 
men  within  the  bounds  of  the  Philadelphia  con- 
ference, whose  voices  speak  forth  fearlessly  from 
Zion's  walls,  who  once  leaned  upon  his  arm,  and 
now  feel  that  he  died  their  creditor.  They  are  his 
sons;  he  was  their  father.  Long  may  they  live  to 
be  useful,  and  to  reflect  honor  upon  his  memory ! 

The  laymen  of  the  Church,  also,  he  strove  to  ren- 
der satisfied  by  having  useful  ministers  appointed 
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to  them;  yet  such  were  his  views  of  the  necessity 
of  more  frequent  preaching  in  churches,  where 
large  congregations  had  been  gathered,  that  his 
course  in  dividing  circuits  often  met  with  their 
disapprobation.  This,  however,  he  was  prepared 
to  meet  by  kindness  and  conciliation,  yet  in  the 
exercise  of  prudent  firmness.  He  was  well  aware 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  work  ere  he 
entered  upon  it:  three  of  the  greatest  of  which 
■were,  the  breaking  up  of  the  regular  appointments 
of  the  local  ministry,  the  eflFect  it  had  upon  the 
finances  of  the  divided  circuits,  and  the  severing 
of  social  ties  which  had  previously  existed  between 
persons  whose  residences  were  quite  distant  from 
each  other.  But  he  did  not  enter  upon  this  task 
alone.  The  Rev.  Solomon  Higgins,  his  alternate 
upon  the  two  districts  above-named,  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Sorin,  and  the  consent  of  the  Episcopacy 
were  with  him  in  it.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
conference,  therefore,  circuit  after  circuit  was  di- 
vided, and  stations  were  formed — some  for  married 
and  others  for  single  preachers — till,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  every  congregation  was  brought  to  en- 
joy preaching  from  the  traveling  ministry  on  every 
Sabbath.  The  utility  of  these  changes  was  dem- 
onstrated by  the  experience  of  a  few  years.  The 
increased  demand  for  ministerial  service  created 
by  them  opened  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  itin- 
erancy to  many  local  preachers,  and  thus  gave 
them  opportunities  for  usefulness,  which  they  could 
never  otherwise  have  enjoyed,  while  the  advantages 
of  constant  and  regular  preaching  increased  the 
liberality  of  the  Churches.  Besides  these,  the  work 
of  God  extended  itself  rapidly  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement. Stations  became  strong,  and  circuits 
capable  of  fresh  divisions;  while  still  it  was  dis- 
covered, that  amidst  all  changes  the  ties  of  religion 
remained  as  firm  as  ever,  and  not  only  did  no  es- 
trangement of  feeling  take  place  among  brethren, 
but  the  sentiment  that  "Methodism  is  a  unit,"  fur- 
ther developed  itself: 

For  "  mountains  rise  and  oceans  roll 
To  sever  us  in  vain." 

In  1846  Mr.  Smith  went  out  of  the  presiding 
eldership,  and  was  stationed  again  at  Kensington, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years. 

It  was  during  his  stay  at  this  station  that  he  made 
a  visit  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  scenes  of  his  boy- 
hood and  early  ministry.  It  was  made,  he  said,  for 
the  purpose  of  recreation,  and  to  see  a  sister  whom 
he  had  not  visited  for  several  years.  But  it  was  a 
visit  calculated  to  stir  up  a  cheerful  melancholy  in 
his  mind  by  recollections  of  the  past.  He  was 
then  in  his  sixtieth  year.  "I  am,"  remarked  he, 
"the  oldest  efficient  minister  in  the  Philadelphia 
conference.  It  is  nearly  thirty-seven  years  since  I 
entered."  How  many  changes  had  transpired  dur- 
ing that  time!  Yet,  amidst  them  all,  Metliodisra, 
the  child  of  providence,  had  become  mighty.  The 
field  had  enlarged,  but  many  of  the  workmen  had 
left  it.  All  the  early  associates  of  this  aged  la- 
borer had  retired  from  active  service.     Solomon 


Sharp,  Laurence  Lawrenson,  Laurence  M'Coombs, 
Jacob  Moore,  and  a  hundred  others  had  departed. 
Even  the  long-lived  Ezekiel  Cooper  had  just  gath- 
ered up  his  feet.  A  few  were  lingering,  unable  to 
work  more,  near  the  gates  of  the  vineyard,  waiting 
for  their  Master.  He  remained  alone  of  all  those 
who  entered  with  him,  and  was  now  the  eldest  of 
his  brethren,  yet  attended  he  upon  the  vineyard 
with  his  wonted  vigilance  and  care.  But  this  was 
not  all  that  his  retrospect  suggested.  His  father, 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  had  passed  away,  till 
one  only  sister  remained;  and  she  was  widowed, 
and  hex  daughter  and  four  sons  arrived  almost  at 
the  noon  of  life.  He  wished  to  see  her  ere  death 
should  render  him  incapable  of  the  sight,  and  was 
now  on  his  journey.  As  the  carriage  moved  cheer- 
fully along  the  level  road  which  led  to  her  home, 
he  gave  way  to  his  reflections,  and  while  musing 
sang  frequently  a  stanza,  which  is  now  but  imper- 
fectly remembered,  though  these  are  scattered  frag- 
ments, to  which  two  lines  are  added  to  make  out 
the  verse: 

"  Away  down  in  that  beautiful  valley, 
Where  hope  cheers  the  meek  and  the  lowly," 
All  "envy  and  folly"  shall  cease; 
«'  'Tis  there  the  Lord  will  deliver, 
And  saints  drink  of  that  wonderful  river," 
And  love,  peace,  and  joy  forever  increase. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  his  mind  dwelt  not 
on  these  beautiful  words.  There  were  many  scenes 
through  which  he  had  come  in  life's  journey,  the 
remembrance  of  which  enchained  it.  In  early  life 
he  had  loved  and  married;  but  his  early  love  had 
died.  Their  children  who  cheered  their  pilgrimage 
while  together,  had  sweetened  also  the  cup  of  bit- 
terness of  which  his  soul  tasted  when  he  bade  her 
a  last  "farewell."  But  of  these,  one  had  been 
nipped  in  the  bud,  and  another  in  the  blossom, 
till  but  one  remained — his  last  and  only  child. 
How  mournfully  sad  is  the  history  of  human  life ! 

He  spent  a  week  with  his  sister,  and  preached 
on  the  Sabbath  day  in  Wesley  Chapel,  the  church  of 
the  neighborhood,  to  a  congregation  of  his  relatives 
and  friends.  After  which  he  returned  to  his  charge, 
where  he  remained  till  the  ensuing  conference. 

And  now  he  was  called  upon  to  endure  the 
greatest  trial  of  his  whole  life.  We  forbear  to 
speak  of  all  the  sorrows  poured  into  his  cup  at 
this  time,  some  of  which  were  sufficient  to  crush 
a  person  of  refined  sensibilities  such  as  he  pos- 
sessed: of  one,  however,  we  may  speak  freely. 
Tiie  loss  of  his  early  companion  had  been  sup- 
plied to  him  by  a  second  marriage,  and  for  several 
years  he  had  enjoyed  great  domestic  ft'licity.  Mrs. 
Smith — now  his  relict — had  rendered  home  happy, 
and  her  affections,  along  with  tliose  of  her  husband, 
had  centered  themselves  upon  his  only  daughter, 
wlio  had  passed  her  youthful  days  under  the  pa- 
ternal roof;  in  receiving  iheir  kindnesses,  and  re- 
turning them  by  the  happiness  which  slie  created 
in  the  little  houseliold,  and  had  afterward  married 
most  happily  for  herielf  and  her  parents.     But  this 
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domestic  blisH  was  now  broken  off  by  her  prema- 
ture death.  Tlic  conHumption  liad  completed  its 
work  upon  her,  and  ihv.  i)arentH,  her  companion, 
and  her  two  orphans  were  called  to  follow  her  to 
the  grave.  This  was  during  the  session  of  confer- 
ence. It  was  a  touching  scene  to  behold  the  aged 
parent,  who  had  outlived  all  his  children,  mourn- 
ing for  the  last,  and  standing  desolate,  as  some 
noble  forest-tree,  stripped  of  all  its  branches  by 
death's  rude  storms.  But  he  bowed  before  the  last 
one.  His  manly,  affectionate,  and  Christian  heart, 
in  the  midst  of  overwhelming  sorrow,  said  to  the 
merciful  Giver  of  all  good,  "Thy  will  be  done." 
The  year  which  was  thus  ushered  in  with  so  great 
an  affliction,  and  afterward  filled  with  so  many 
temptations,  was  spent  at  Manayunk,  but  not 
vainly.  He  succeeded  in  laying  there  the  founda- 
tion of  what  has  since  become  quite  a  flourishing 
Church. 

His  next  appointment  was  to  the  Wilmington 
district.  It  is  said  of  him,  that,  at  the  time  of 
receiving  it,  he  intimated  to  the  presiding  bishop 
that  it  would  be  his  last.  He  entered  upon  its 
duties  with  zeal  and  alacrity,  and  it  appeared  to 
his  friends  that  he  was  determined  to  act  the  part 
of  a  truly  spiritual  Samson.  He  bowed  himself 
with  a  firm  hold  on  the  pillars  of  sin's  temple. 
He  had  faithful  and  laborious  ministers  sent  to  all 
the  circuits  and  stations  under  his  charge,  and  pre- 
sided over  them  as  one  determined  to  inspire  them 
with  the  utmost  activity  they  were  capable  of  ex- 
erting. He  himself  was  active.  Scarcely  or  never 
did  the  sun  look  into  his  chamber  and  find  him 
sleeping;  for 

"Though  as  there  were  husbandry  in  war,  he  early  rose, 
And  to  the  field  went  he.'* 

He  fought  as  a  good  soldier.  He  preached  as  a 
truly  commissioned  herald  of  salvation.  And  he 
was  no  mean  preacher.  Bold,  plain,  calm,  and 
vigorous  were  his  discourses.  He  dealt  not  in  met- 
aphysics, nor  human  philosophy,  nor  the  beautiful 
but  perishing  flowers  of  rhetoric,  but  in  truth, 
divinely  omnipotent  truth — truth  for  the  head  and 
the  heart.  He  loved  virtue,  and  hated — perfectly 
hated — sin.  Against  it  he  shot  barbed  arrows. 
"0,  wretched  man  that  I  am!"  on  one  occasion  he 
exclaimed,  and  then  hastened  to  describe  the  wick- 
edness and  wretchedness  of  the  transgressor.  He 
gave  all  characters  of  sinners  their  portion  in  lan- 
guage undisguised.  He  sought  out  the  seducer, 
and  held  him  up  to  the  contempt  of  the  virtuous 
and  the  bitter  execrations  of  those  who  mourn  over 
ruined  innocence.  He  threatened  them  with  the 
wrath  of  God.  His  words  were  bitter,  burning 
words.  He  said,  "Such  a  one  should  be  hissed 
out  of  the  world,  buried  in  a  dunghill,  and  have 
this  sentence  inscribed  over  him  for  an  epitaph, 
'Here  lies  Infamy,  covered  with  filth.'  "  But  was 
he  successful  in  this  his  last  field  of  labor?  Yes; 
he  reaped  a  harvest  of  souls.  Hundreds  of  proba- 
tioners were  reported  from  weak  country  circuits. 
The  success  of   the  Gospel  on    his  district  was 


greater  than  any  where  else  in  the  conference.  It 
seemed  as  though  God  specially  favored  the  por- 
tion of  the  vineyard  under  his  charge,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  remain  in  it  just  long  enough  to 
give  him  such  a  discliarge  as  such  a  servant  would 
have  prayed  for.  In  the  month  of  December  of 
the  last  year  of  his  appointed  service  there,  he  "wafl 
taken  sick,  and  his  indisposition  continued  to  "wear 
him  away,  till  the  next  conference  session,  when  be 
had  barely  strength  enough  to  see  and  converse 
with  some  of  his  companions  in  labor.  Ere  the 
session  ended  he  took  his  departure. 

On  the  night  before  he  died,  he,  like  the  patriarch 
Jacob,  blessed  his  grandchildren,  and  then  said, 
"Now  I  am  ready.  My  wife,  my  son,  my  grand- 
children, your  husband  and  father  is  about  to  die 
and  leave  you.  Be  kind  to  each  other."  He  added, 
"  I  dedicated  myself  to  God  when  a  boy  of  sixteen 
years,  nor  have  I  ever  willfully  withdrawn  the  trust 
confided  to  him.  I  have  committed  errors,  as  all 
mortals  are  liable  todo;  VjutI  feel  that  the  atonement 
of  Christ  has  availed  for  them  all,  and  I  am  now 
freely  and  fully  justified  through  his  blood.  My 
faith  is  unshaken — my  prospects  are  clear;  meet 
me,  all  of  you — meet  me  in  heaven."  He  then 
prayed  for  those  who  had  thus  received  his  dying 
charge,  and  thrice  exclaimed,  "  Halleluiah  1"  He 
concluded  thus,  "That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  am 
now  satisfied."  His  last  words  were,  "I  am  per- 
fectly rational."  He  died  about  the  last  of  March, 
1851. 

"And  devout  men  carried  him  to  his  burial," 
His  companions  in  arms  stood  around  the  grave  of 
the  veteran,  and  saw  him  laid  in  his  last  resting- 
place;  they  th6n  scattered  from  the  conference  to 
enter  upon  their  wonted  toils.  He  is  now  slumber- 
ing in  the  rear  of  Ebenezer  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  plot  of  ground  which 
he  had  selected  several  years  previous  to  his  death; 
while  his  brethren  who  bewailed  him  are  still  in 
the  field,  for  he  was  the  last  one  of  them  who  have 
fallen. 

Mr.  Smith  was  once  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
highest  council  of  our  Church,  and  sat  in  the  Gen- 
eral conference  of  1840.    He  will  be  long  remem- 
bered; for  the  good  which  he  has  done 
"  Is  "  not  "  interred  with  his  bones." 

And  prudent  men  have  ceased 

"His  follies  to  disclose, 
And  drag  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode; 
There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose, 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God." 


"I  AM  rich  enough,"  says  Pope  to  Swift,  "and 
can  afford  to  give  away  a  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
I  would  not  crawl  upon  the  earth  without  doing  a 
little  good.  I  will  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  what  I 
give  by  giving  it  alive,  and  seeing  another  enjoy  it. 
When  I  die,"  he  added,  "I  should  be  ashamed  to 
leave  enough  for  a  monument,  if  there  were  a  want- 
ing friend  above  ground." 
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KEPOET  OF  THE  ALUMNA  ASSOCIATIOX 

OF  THE  WESLEYAN  FEMALE  COLLEGE,  CINCINNATI. 

BT   MISS   P.ACHKI.   I..  BODLBT,    SICRETaRT. 

The  Association  which  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion calls  home  its  children,  and  bids  welcome  its 
friends,  is  a  youthful  heroine  in  the  mental  strife. 
This  is  its  first  anniversary — one  year  old  to-day. 
The  need  of  such  an  Association  has  been  felt  in 
the  institution  for  several  years.  Incorporated  by 
Legislature  with  collegiate  powers  and  privileges, 
it  has  been  graduating  annually  large  classes  of 
ladies,  who,  in  process  of  time,  constitute  a  nu- 
merous host,  scattered  throughout  the  length  and 
breadths  of  the  land,  without  link  or  tie  to  unite 
them,  other  than  those  which  school-day  memories 
had  woven  during  the  sunny  hours  of  girl-life.  A 
majority  of  the  ladies  themselves  felt  that  "remem- 
brance" was  not  the  most  enduring  seal  which 
might  be  placed  to  guard  the  labors  and  studies  of 
early  years,  and  expressed  a  belief  that  good  might 
be  accomplished  by  the  formation  of  a  society  of 
the  graduates  of  the  College,  whose  object  should 
unite  improvement  with  pleasure,  and  concerted 
action  with  the  warm  afiection  of  kindred  hearts. 
Accordingly,  one  year  ago,  in  compliance  with  a 
call  made  by  the  cherished  friend  of  our  youth — 
the  President  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Lyceum* — 
forty-seven  quondam  school-girls  assembled  in  this 
chapel,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  bear- 
ing as  its  title,  "  The  Alumnse  Association  of  Wes- 
leyan  Female  College." 

Officers  were  elected,  a  constitution  adopted,  and 
writers  chosen  for  the  present  anniversary  occasion. 
Were  ladies'  girlish  loves  not  a  theme  of  never- 
failing  ridicule  by  the  wise  world,  the  Secretary 
would  deem  that  she  were  not  fulfilling  her  duty, 
did  she  not  weave  some  of  the  sunlight  of  that 
happy  June  morning  into  her  annual  report.  The 
Minutes  of  the  meeting  speak  of  the  "interchange 
of  mutual  greetings  from  friends  who  had  long 
been  separated — some  who  had  not  before  visited 
the  haunts  of  their  school  days  since  the  farewell 
word  was  spoken,  which  henceforth  denied  them 
the  appellation  of  school- girls;  of  many  who  since 
then  had  exchanged  the  title  of  maiden  for  the 
more  dignified  and  loving  one  of  wife — all  of  whom 
mingled  again  as  of  old;  and  as  they  lingered,  the 
present  seemed  to  fade  before  the  joy-laden  past, 
and,  while  quaffing  its  cup  of  pleasing  memories, 
they  forgot  whatever  of  trial,  suffering,  or  care 
time  might  have  imposed  upon  them,  and  were 
light-hearted,  joyous  girls  again.  The  Alumna?  of 
the  College  now  number  one  hundred  and  five. 
All  of  these  whose  homes  are  remote  from  the  city 
have  been  invited  to  come  up  to  the  congregation 
of  this  morning.  From  many — nearly  all — answers 
have  been  received,  each  bearing  its  message  of 
kindness,  though,  in  many  cases,  couched  in  words 

•Mrs.  Mary  C.  Wilber. 


of  sadness,  because  of  non-ability  to  be  with  us  at 
the  appointed  time. 

Without  a  single  exception,  the  language  of  every 
such  epistle  has  been,  "  Though  unable  to  be  with 
you  in  body,  I  shall  be  in  spirit.  Remember  me  at 
the  appointed  hour."  Therefore,  while  this  report 
would  represent  the  majority  of  the  members  as 
present,  it  would  not  forget  the  "absent  ones," 
whose  thoughts  cluster  around  us  even  now,  and 
in  spirit  assist  in  swelling  the  gladsome  strains  of 
"  opening  hymn,"  bow  the  knee  in  silent  prayer  of 
gratitude,  and  with  delight  listen  to  tones  so  well 
remembered  as  those  of  early  friends  and  half- 
forgotten  scenes.  Let  not,  then,  even  those  who 
think  most  lightly  of  our  project  as  a  mean  of 
literary  good,  deny  its  holy  mission  of  joyous  in- 
fluence to  the  homes  of  the  care  laden,  the  son'ow- 
ing,  the  invalid,  inspiring  within  the  breast,  con- 
tentment with  the  present,  gratitude  for  the  past, 
hope  for  the  future. 

Our  "name"  deserves  a  word  in  passing.  It 
will,  doubtless,  cost  our  classical  friends  an  un- 
availing search  in  their  boyhood  dictionaries  for 
the  feminine  of  "alumnus."  Surely  had  the  orig- 
inators of  Latin  words  ever  dreamed  in  their  mid- 
night slumbers  of  "long  ago"  of  a  female  college, 
they  would  have  inserted  a  corresponding  word  to 
designate  its  foster-children.  But,  alas !  for  woman 
the  "  dream-thought"  came  not;  and  when  the  qual- 
ifying word  was  needed, behold  it  was  not  there! 

Should  the  daughters,  therefore,  be  introduced  to 
the  world  nameless?  Shade  of  Ainsworth,  forbid! 
Impressed  with  this  necessity,  a  name  was  given — 
"Alumnse."  It  is  timid  of  criticism — it  would  fain 
shrink  from  ridicule;  but  if  either  must  come,  it  is 
prepared  heroically  to  meet  it,  strong  in  its  sense 
of  appropriateness  and  the  right. 

Our  literary  labors,  though  as  yet  wholly  in 
the  prospective,  claim  a  formal  presentation  to  our 
audience.  The  members  of  our  society  come  not 
up  to  their  annual  gathering,  as  do  their  brethren 
of  the  male  colleges,  from  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the 
editorial  sanctum,  clad  in  the  full  armor  of  thought, 
equipped  for  any  mental  strife,  however  arduous, 
and  any  disquisition,  however  profound.  We  come 
from  the  homes  of  the  land.  We  represent  parlor, 
nursery,  kitchen;  we  represent  a  world  of  influences 
as  potent  as  pulpit,  bar,  or  press  ever  wielded,  or 
ever  can  hope  to  wield.  We  come  from  the  school- 
field  of  mental  toil,  where  we  have  been  sowing  an 
immortal  harvest,  which,  we  have  full  faith  to  be- 
lieve, will  yield  a  thousand-fold  hereafter,  when  the 
unworthy  laborers  shall  sleep  low  in  the  dust. 

But  we  come  not  faltering  nor  weary;  we  come 
rich  in  the  talents  which  our  God  has  committed 
to  our  trust;  we  come  strong  in  the  resolve  to  labor 
diligently  in  our  peculiar  field  for  the  advancement 
of  our  sex  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  holiness,  so 
long  as  life  and  strength  shall  last.  The  imple- 
ments of  our  toil  may  be  feminine  in  their  char- 
acter, our  weapons  in  argument  may  display  none 
of  the  glittering  steel  which  predominates  in  mas- 
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culine  conflict,  our  words  may  be  woman-like;  but 
wc  will  find  in  the  fact  a  new  cause  for  rejoicing, 
for  tlien  can  it  not  bo  said  that  we  reap  where 
otliers  liave  sown — tliat  we  unjustly  wear  laurels 
which  should  rest  on  manly  brows. 

Thus  have  wo  introduced  ourselves  to  our  audi- 
ence of  friends,  among  whom,  as  we  look  around, 
we  recognize  niany  a  familiar  face,  whom  we  knew 
and  cherished  as  the  faithful  preceptor,  the  patient 
examiner,  or  the  charitable  spectator  of  our  school- 
days, when,  as  now,  a  pleasant  smile,  a  kindly 
word  of  approbation,  painted  a  rainbow  upon  the 
heart,  whose  brilliant  hues  may  never  fade.  To 
their  keeping  we  commit  our  pioneer  labors  of  the 
past  year.  We  claim  their  sympathy  and  watch- 
care,  not  only  for  to  day,  nor  for  the  next  year — we 
claim  it  for  all  time  to  come.  We  claim  it  in  be- 
half of  other  Alumnce  Associations  which  may 
hereafter  join  ours  in  sisterly  union.  We  claim 
it  for  youthful  sisters  who  may  take  our  places 
when  the  wrinkled  brow  and  the  silvered  head 
may  warn  us  to  retire  from  life's  active  duties,  or 
the  angel  of  death  meet  us  in  the  twilight  valley, 
and  conduct  us  to  another  and  a  higher  field  of 
action. 

"Cultura — nostra  solus" — this  our  motto,  this 
our  inspirer,  we  pleasantly  close  the  record  of  the 
present  with  the  hope,  that,  as  hereafter  its  seal 
may  be  annually  broken,  the  same  kind  friends 
may  cluster  around  us,  the  same  bright  future 
beckon  us  onward,  as  to-day. 
June  30,  1853. 


THE  MILLEE'S  WIFE. 
In  Eiderstedt  there  was  a  miller  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  his  mill  burned  every  Christmas 
eve.  He  had,  however,  a  courageous  servant,  who 
undertook  to  keep  watch  in  the  mill  on  that  por- 
tentous night.  He  kindled  a  blazing  fire,  and  made 
himself  a  good  kettleful  of  porridge,  which  he 
stirred  about  with  a  large  ladle.  He  had  an  old 
saber  lying  by  him.  Erelong  there  came  a  whole 
regiment  of  cats  into  the  mill,  and  he  heard  one 
say  in  a  low  tone  to  another,  "Mousekin!  go  and 
sit  by  Hanskin!"  and  a  beautiful  milk-white  cat 
came  creeping  softly  to  him,  and  would  place  her- 
self by  his  side.  At  this,  taking  a  ladleful  of  the 
scalding  porridge,  he  dashed  it  in  her  face;  then 
seizing  the  saber,  he  cut  off  one  of  her  paws.  The 
cats  now  all  disappeared.  On  looking  at  the  paw 
more  attentively,  he  found,  instead  of  a  paw,  that 
it  was  a  woman's  delicate  hand,  with  a  gold  ring 
on  one  of  the  fingers,  whereon  was  his  master's 
cipher.  Next  morning  the  miller's  wife  lay  in 
bed,  and  would  not  rise.  "Give  me  thy  hand, 
wife!"  said  the  miller.  At  first  she  refused,  but 
was  obliged  at  length  to  hold  out  her  mutilated 
limb.  When  the  authorities  got  intelligence  of  this 
event,  the  woman  was  burned  for  a  witch. — Thorpe's 
Northern  Mythology. 


LONG-LOST  WORDS. 


BT  J.   1>     BILL. 


Like  shells  that  murmur  on  some  distant  strand. 

Lie  long-lost  words  along  Oblivion's  shore; 
With  these  fond  Memory  sometimes  fills  her  hands, 

And  drops  the  tribute  at  the  soul's  bright  door. 
When  all  the  heart  seems  but  a  land  of  spring. 

Where  thouglits  grow  green  and  vision-fountains 
flow, 
Within  us  then  these  crystal  voices  sing, 

And  we  live  over  beauteous  "long  ago." 

As  dreams  the  lightning  in  the  drops  of  rain, 

In  words  long  spoken  bright  fires  lie  asleep; 
But  rouse  them,  and  the  witch-rays  they  contain 

Shall  with  wild  fleetness  through  the  spirit  leap. 
Too  precious  were  they  to  have  gone  to  dust. 

Those  sounds  that  floated  by  on  Beauty's  wings; 
Bright  thoughts  were  in  them   that  could  never 
rust. 

Washed   as  they  were  in   Love's  own   gushing 
springs. 

How  the  sweet  guests  return  thou  knowest  well. 

And  with  what  spell-like  melodies  they  come; 
Down  through  the  velvet  shades  where  Muses  dwell 

Oft  hath  thy  spirit  ran  to  hail  them  home.- 
But  hast  thou  never,  from  the  Lethean  strand, 

Called  the  bright  prodigals  to  hasten  back  ? 
They  would  have  thronged  around  thee  rainbow 
spanned. 

And  shone  like  sunbeams  all  along  thy  track. 

Listen,  and  on  thine  ear  the  silvery  tread 

O'er  Memory's  hearth-stones  echoing  soft  shall 
break; 
Thy  mother's  voice  and  what  thy  sister  said. 

Must  somewhere  still  survive  for  Beauty's  sake. 
0,  from  the  cryptic  shadows  of  the  past, 

Call  back  the  ruby  pilgrims  to  the  light; 
Bursting  from  their  vision -sleeps  at  last. 

They  shall  restore  the  thrills  of  old  delight! 


FORGIVENESS. 


BT   ALICE    CABT. 


If  I  have  ever  done  thee  any  wrong. 

Or  if  I  have,  by  my  officious  love, 

Thrown  harmful  shadows  in  thy  way,  my  friend, 

Forgive;  for  I  am  human,  and  we  all 

At  some  time  have  had  need  to  say,  "forgive!" 

0,  nothing  in  this  heaven-illumined  world 

Bears  the  meek  impress  of  the  Son  of  God 

So  sweetly  as  forgiveness:  this  last  plea 

Of  his  insulted  sorrow  o'er  death's  night 

Passed  like  a  planet's  transit  through  the  dark. 

And  for  a  moment  in  the  bosom  of  hell 

Cooled  the  red  burning  like  a  cloud  of  dew. 
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Effects  of  Contentment. — If  men  knew  what 
felicity  dwells  in  the  cottage  of  a  virtuous  man,  how 
sound  he  sleeps,  how  quiet  his  rest,  how  composed 
his  mind,  how  free  from  care,  how  easy  his  position, 
how  moist  his  mouth,  how  joyful  his  heart,  they 
would  never  admire  the  noises,  the  diseases,  the 
throngs  of  passions,  and  the  violence  of  unnatural 
appetites,  that  fill  the  house  of  the  luxurious  and  the 
heart  of  the  ambitious. — Bisliop  Taylor. 

Domestic  Economy. — I  think  you  ought  to  be  well 
informed  how  much  your  husband's  revenue  amounts 
to,  and  be  so  good  a  computer  as  to  keep  within  it 
that  part  of  the  management  which  falls  to  your 
share,  and  not  to  put  yourself  in  the  number  of  those 
politic  ladies,  who  think  they  gain  a  great  point 
when  they  have  teased  their  husbands  to  buy  them  a 
new  equipage,  a  laced  head,  or  a  fine  petticoat,  with- 
out once  considering  what  long  score  remained  un- 
paid to  the  butcher. — Swifth  Letter  to  a  Young  Lady. 

Lying. — Never  chase  a  lie.  Let  it  alone,  and  it 
will  run  itself  to  death.  I  can  work  cmt  a  good  char- 
acter much  faster  than  any  one  can  lie  me  out  of  it. 

Pbospebity. — Prosperity  has  this  property,  it  puffs 
up  narrow  souls,  makes  them  imagine  themselves  high 
and  mighty,  and  look  down  upon  the  world  Avith 
contempt;  but  a  truly  noble  and  resolved  spirit  ap- 
pears greatest  in  distress,  and  then  becomes  more 
bright  and  conspicuous. — PlntarcJCs  Lives. 

The  Quaker  and  the  Loquacious  Eecruiting 
Officer. — Steele's  story  in  the  Tattler  may  be  re- 
membered, of  the  quarrel  in  the  stage-coach  between 
the  boasting  recruiting  officer  and  the  Quaker,  which 
the  latter  wound  up  by  saying,  "  Verily,  friend,  thy 
drum  is  a  type  of  thee — it  maketh  noise,  not  because 
it  is  full,  but  because  it  is  empty." 

A  Perfect  Lunatic. — In  a  certain  seaport  town, 
in  the  state  of  Maine,  not  the  farthest  removed  from 
the  British  line,  resides,  or  did  reside  five  years  since. 

Deacon  B .     The  Deacon's  son  *'Jim"  had  a 

hankering  after  the  salt  water,  but  could  never  per- 
suade the  "old  folks"  to  sanction  his  making  the 
long  voyage.  At  length,  after  many  months  of  fruit- 
less pleading,  "Jim"  did  succeed,  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman fitted  him  out.  A  few  days  after  his  depart- 
ure, a  neighbor  met  the  Deacon,  and  the  following 
conversation  ensued:  *'  Well,  Deacon,  so  Jim's  off  at 
last?"  "  Yes,  yes,  I  see  it  wa'n't  no  use;  he  was  bent 
on  going;  so  I  thought  he'd  best  go,  and  be  done 
with  it."  "I  guess  you  did  about  right.  Deacon; 
Jimmy  will  come  out  straight  yet,  I  reckon."  "  I 
reckon  so,  too;  he's  smart,  Jim  is,  and  has  got  a  first- 
rate  ship,  and  a  first-rate  skipper.  You  see,  fact  is, 
Captain  Brown  understands  the  hull  thing,  and  he 
has  promised  to  show  Jim  how  to  keep  the  reckoning, 
and  how  to  take  Innars,  and  I  expect  afore  the  first 
voyage  is  up,  Jim  will  be  a  perfect  Ivnaiic!^^ 


Loquacity  and  Folly. — To  Tcnmv  wTien  to  speaTe 
and  wTien  to  Tiold  one's  tongue,  is  the  highest  mark  of 
wisdom.  Some  men  never  know  when  to  be  silent, 
but  are  always  blabbing  out  what  is  uppermost.  Ex- 
perience is  lost  on  such  persons;  they  never  grow  any 
wiser,  but  blab  on  to  the  end.  "  The  fool's  head 
never  whitens."  Of  these  great  talkers  the  French 
say:  "  Many  words,  little  wisdom;"  "  the  worst  wheel 
of  the  cart  always  makes  the  most  creaking;"  "  the 
empty  cask  sounds  louder  than  the  full  one."  The 
Scotch  have  plenty  of  similar  pithy  sayings;  for  in- 
stance: "Lang  tongue,  little  wit;""muckle  cry  and 
little  woo',  as  the  man  said  when  he  was  shearin'  the 
soo;"  "  loud  at  the  loan  was  ne'er  a  good  milk  cow;" 
that  is,  the  cow  that  lows  the  loudest  is  not  the  best 
milker. 

Irs  AND  Ands. — "  If  Paris  were  but  small  enough, 
we  might  put  it  into  a  bottle."    This  proverb  cor- 
responds with  the  English  one,  "  When  the  sky  falls, 
we  shall  catch  larks;"  and  the  Scotch  one, 
"If  ifs  and  ands  were  kettles  and  pans, 
There  would  be  no  use  for  tinkers." 

Lectures  and  Reading. — The  connection  between 
public  lectures  and  a  taste  for  reading  was  strikingly 
illustrated  at  Manchester,  England.  A  Mr.  Dawson 
having  lectured  there  on  Cromwell,  every  book  on 
the  subject  in  the  libraries  of  the  town  was  out  at  the 
same  time.  A  similar  result  was  witnessed  in  Bos- 
ton, in  1840,  while  Professor  Silliman  was  delivering 
his  course  of  Lowell  Institute  lectures  on  geology. 
There  was  a  general  stampede  for  works  on  this  sci- 
ence, and  it  is  said  that  at  one  time  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  purchase  a  text-book  on  geology  in  any 
of  the  Boston  bookstores. 

Ladies  and  Postscripts. — George  Selwyn  once  af- 
firmed in  company  that  no  woman  ever  wrote  a  letter 
without  a  postscript.  "  My  next  letter  shall  refute 
you,"  said  Lady  G.  Selwyn  soon  after  received  a  let- 
ter from  her  ladyship,  when,  after  her  signature, 
stood  "  P.  S.     Who  is  right  now,  you  or  I  ?" 

Literature  by  Measure. — A  steward  wrote  to  a 
bookseller  in  London,  for  some  books  to  fit  up  his 
master's  library,  in  the  following  terms:  "  In  the  first 
place  I  want  six  feet  of  theology,  the  same  quantity 
of  metaphysics,  and  near  a  yard  of  old  civil  law,  in 
folio." 

Owning  but  not  Reading  Books. — Lucian  com- 
posed a  biting  invective  against  an  ignorant  possessor 
of  a  vast  library — like  him  who,  in  the  present  day, 
after  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  old  book,  chiefly 
admires  the  date.  Lucian  compared  him  to  a  pilot 
who  was  never  taught  the  science  of  navigation;  to  a 
rider  who  can  not  keep  his  seat  on  a  spirited  horse; 
to  a  man  who,  not  having  the  use  of  his  feet,  Avishes 
to  conceal  the  defect  by  wearing  embroidered  shoes, 
but,  alas!  he  can  not  stand  in  them.  He  ludicrously 
compares  hira  to  Thersites,  wearing  the   armor  of 
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Achilles,  tottering  at  every  step,  leering  with  his  lit- 
tle eyes  under  hia  enormous  helmet,  a  hunchback 
raising  the  cuirass  above  his  BhoulJcrs.  "  Why  do 
you  buy  so  many  books?"  ho  Bays;  "  yoU  have  no 
hair,  and  you  purchase  a  coifib;  you  are  blind,  and 
you  will  have  a  grand  mirror;  you  are  deaf,  and  you 
will  have  fine  musical  instruments.  Your  costly 
bindings  arc  only  a  source  of  vexation,  and  you  are 
continually  discharging  your  librarians  for  not  pre- 
serving them  from  the  silent  invasion  of  the  worms, 
and  the  nibbling  triumphs  of  the  rats." 

The  Cant  or  Criticism,  of  whom  Dr.  Parr  might 
be  happy  to  say,  that  they  have  profundity  without 
obscurity,  perspicuity  without  prolixity,  ornament 
without  glare,  terseness  without  barrenness,  penetra- 
tion without  subtilty,  comprehensiveness  without  di- 
gression, and  a  great  number  of  other  things  without 
a  great  number  of  other  things. — Sydney  Smith. 

Intellect  in  Tall  Men,— Ofttimes  such  who  are 
built  four  stories  high,  are  observed  to  have  very  lit- 
tle in  their  cockloft. — Fuller. 

Life. — The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn, 
good  and  ill  together:  our  virtues  would  be  proud  if 
our  faults  whipped  them  not,  and  our  crimes  would 
despair  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues. — 
AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

■  Elegance  is  something  more  than  ease;  it  is  more 
than  a  freedom  from  awkwardness  or  restraint.  It 
implies,  I  conceive,  a  precision,  a  polish,  a  sparkling, 
spirited  yet  delicate. — Eazlitt. 

Cut  a  Dido. — It  is  told  in  history  that  Dido,  a 
queen  of  Tyre,  aboiat  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
years  before  Christ,  fled  from  that  place  upon  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  and  with  a  colony  settled 
upon  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  where  she  built 
Carthage.  Being  in  want  of  land,  she  bargained 
with  the  natives  for  as  much  as  she  could  surround 
with  a  bull's  hide.  Having  made  the  agreement,  she 
cut  a  bull's  hide  into  fine  strings,  and,  tying  them 
together,  claimed  as  much  land  as  she  could  surround 
with  the  long  line  she  had  thus  made.  The  natives 
allowed  the  cunning  queen  to  have  her  way;  but 
when  any  body  played  off  a  sharp  trick,  they  said  he 
had  "  cut  a  Dido,"  and  the  phrase  has  come  down  to 
our  day. 

Cubran's  Eetobt  rpoN  Judge  Eobinson. — As  an 
example  of  powerful  unpremeditated  eloquence,  may 
be  given  a  short  answer  of  Curran,  the  Irish  orator, 
to  a  certain  Judge  Eobinson — '•  the  author  of  many 
stupid,  slavish,  and  scurrilous  political  pamphlets," 
and  by  his  demerits  and  servility  raised  to  the  emi- 
nence which  he  thus  disgraced — who,  upon  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  barrister  was  arguing  a  case  before 
him,  had  the  brutality  to  reproach  Curran  with  his 
poverty,  by  telling  him  that  he  suspected  "his  law 
library  was  rather  contracted." 

*•  It  is  true,  my  lord,"  said  Curran,  with  dignified 
respect,  "  that  I  am  poor,  and  the  circumstance  has 
certainly  somewhat  curtailed  my  library:  my  books 
are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  select,  and  I  hope 
they  have  been  perused  with  proper  dispositions.  I 
have  prepared  myself  for  this  high  profession  rather 
by  the  study  of  a  few  good  books,  than  by  the  com- 
position of  a  great  many  bad  ones.  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  my  poverty;  but  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
my  wealth,  could  I  have  stooped  to  acquire  it,  by  ser- 


vility and  corruption.  If  I  rise  not  to  rank,  I  shall 
at  least  be  honest;  and  should  I  ever  cease  to  be  so, 
many  an  example  shows  me  that  an  ill-gained  repu- 
tation, by  making  mc  the  more  conspicuous,  would 
only  make  me  the  more  universally  and  the  more 
notoriously  contemptible!"— ^oi//^Aam. 

Not  aware  it  was  Poetry, — "Some  years  ago," 
says  the  Vermont  Journal,  "  a  student  at  Dartmouth 
College,  having  assigned  to  him  the  task  of  writing 
a  composition,  and  feeling  under  the  divine  influence 
of  Apollo  and  the  Nine  at  the  time,  produced  what 
he  considered  an  elegant  and  finished  piece  of  blank 
verse. 

"  lie  handed  it  to  the  preceptor,  a  plain,  matter-of- 
fact  man,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  flights  of  fancy, 
while  a  smile  of  self-complacency  illuminated  his 
countenance. 

"  The  professor, '  with  spectacles  on  nose,'  ran  hia 
eye  rapidly  over  the  page,  then  turning  to  the  exult- 
ing student,  said,  in  his  peculiar  low  and  dignified 
manner, '  I  have  more  than  once  already  told  yon 
that  capital  letters  should  be  used  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sentence,  when  commencing  the  name  of 
the  Deity,  and  all  proper  names;  but  I  find  you  have 
commenced  every  line  with  capitals.'  '  True,  sir,  but 
this  is  poetry,'  said  the  student,  somewhat  chopfallen. 
'  0,  ho!  this  is  poetry,  is  it?  Indeed,  I  was  not  aware 
of  that!' " 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Milton. — A  lady  having  ex- 
pressed her  wonder  to  the  Doctor,  that  "  Milton,  who 
had  written  so  sublime  a  poem  as  the  Paradise  Lost, 
should  have  been  so  inferior  to  himself  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Sonnets,"  he  replied,  "Is  it  a  matter 
of  surprise,  madam,  that  the  hand  which  was  able  to 
scoop  a  colossus,  of  the  most  perfect  symmetry,  from 
a  rocTc.  should  fail  in  an  attempt  to  form  the  head  of 
Venus  out  of  a  cherry  stone?" 

The  Poet  and  the  Beggab. — Pyron,  the  celebra- 
ted French  academician,  was  walking  homeward  from 
Notre  Dame,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  blind  man, 
who  asked  him  for  charity.  He  replied  in  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  Peter,  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none: 
biit  of  what  I  have,  I  shall  willingly  give  you  part;" 
and  immediately  took  out  his  tablets,  and  wrote  upon 
them  the  following  verses,  which  he  pinned  to  the 
old  man's  coat: 

"Yon  that  enjo7  the  light  of  day, 
Relieve  a  wretched,  blind  man,  pray. 
Unseen  by  me,  yonr  alms  let  fall; 
He  sees  them  clear  who  sees  ns  all; 
And  when  his  eyes  remove  all  shade, 
In  sight  of  all,  you'll  be  repaid.'' 

Swift  on  Taxation  in  Ireland. — Lady  Carteret, 
wife  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  said  to  Swift, "  The  air  of 
Ireland  is  very  excellent  and  healthy."  "  For  God's 
sake,  madam,"  said  Swift,  falling  down  on  his  knees 
before  her,  "  don't  say  so  in  England;  for  if  you  do, 
they  will  certainly  tax  it." 

Anecdote  of  Lajmaktine. — It  is  said  that  as  Lam- 
artine  was  about  entering  the  Hall  of  Conference  one 
day,  a  person  stepped  up  to  him,  with  a  menacing 
gesture,  as  if  intending  to  attack  him,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Poet,  thy  lyre  has  sounded  long  enough  I"  Lamar- 
tine,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest  emotion,  calmly 
answered,  "  "Wait  a  little  longer,  and  you  may  per- 
haps hear  the  song  of  the  swan!" 
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An  Ode  to  Sleep. — A  poet  asked  a  gentleman 
what  he  thought  of  his  last  production,  An  Ode  to 
Sleep.  The  latter  replied,  "  You  have  done  so  much 
justice  to  the  subject  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  it 
without  feeling  its  whole  weight." 

Stoky  of  Wynne. — The  following  story  is  told  of 
the  eccentric  Wynne.  A  short  time  previous  to  his 
publishing  his  History  of  Ireland,  he  expressed  a  de- 
Bire  to  dedicate  it  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
who  had  just  returned  from  being  lord  lieutenant  of 
that  country.  For  this  purpose  he  waited  on  Dr. 
Percy,  and  met  with  a  very  polite  reception.  The 
Duke  was  made  acquainted  with  his  wishes,  and  Dr. 
Percy  went  as  the  messenger  of  good  tidings  to  the 
author. 

But  there  was  more  to  be  done  than  a  formal  intro- 
duction. The  poor  writer  intimated  this  to  the  good 
Doctor,  who,  in  the  most  delicate  terms,  begged  his 
acceptance  of  an  almost  new  suit  of  black,  which, 
with  a  very  little  alteration,  might  be  made  to  fit. 
This,  the  Doctor  urged,  would  be  best,  as  there  was 
not  time  to  provide  a  new  suit,  and  other  things 
necessary  for  his  debut,  as  the  Duke  had  appointed 
Monday  in  the  next  week  to  give  the  historian  audi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Wynne  approved  of  the  plan  in  all  respects, 
and  in  the  mean  time  had  prepared  himself  with  a 
set  speech,  and  a  manuscript  of  the  dedication.    But 


it  must  be  understood  that  Dr.  Percy  was  consider- 
ably in  stature  above  Mr.  Wynne,  and  his  coat  suffi- 
ciently large  to  wrap  roiind  the  latter,  and  conceal 
him. 

The  morning  came  for  the  author's  public  entry  at 
the  Northumberland  House;  but,  alas!  "one  grand 
mistake  had  been  made:  in  the  hurry  of  business,  no 
application  had  been  made  to  the  tailor  for  the  neces- 
sary alteration  of  his  clothes;  however,  great  minds 
are  not  cast  down  by  ordinary  occurrences.  Mr. 
Wynne  dressed  himself  in  Dr.  Percy's  friendly  suit, 
together  with  a  borrowed  sword,  and  a  hat  under  his 
arm,  of  great  antiquity;  then,  taking  leave  of  his 
trembling  wife,  he  set  out  for  the  great  house. 

True  to  the  moment,  he  arrived — Dr.  Percy  at- 
tended— and  the  Duke  was  ready  to  receive  our  poet, 
whose  figure  at  this  time  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  suit  of  sables  hung  on  a  hedge  stake,  or  one  of 
those  bodiless  forms  we  see  swinging  on  a  dyer's  pole. 

On  his  introduction,  Mr.  Wynne  began  his  formal 
address;  and  the  noble  Duke  was  so  tickled  at  the 
singularity  of  the  poet's  appearance,  that,  in  spite  of 
his  gravity,  he  burst  the  bonds  of  good  manners;  and 
at  length,  agitated  by  an  endeavor  to  restrain  risibil- 
ity, he  leaped  from  his  chair,  forced  a  purse  of  thirty 
guineas  into  Mr.  Wynne's  hand,  and  hurrying  out  of 
the  room,  told  the  poet  he  was  welcome  to  make  what . 
use  he  pleased  of  his  name  and  patronage. 
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MisTBEss  OF  Abts. — The  honorary  degree  of  Mis- 
tress of  Arts  was  recently  conferred  by  the  Trustees 
and  Faculty  of  Franklin  Female  College,  upon  Mrs. 
Sarah  J.  Hale  and  Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Sigourney.  So  far 
as  we  recollect,  this  is  the  first  instance  in  which 
honorary  degrees  of  this  kind  have  been  conferred. 
Few  ladies  of  the  present  age  are  more  fairly  entitled 
to  literary  distinction  than  Mrs.  Hale  and  Mrs.  Sig- 
ourney. 

A  Local  Habitation  given  to  Shady  Side. — The 
Congregational  society  at  Avon,  Connecticut,  have 
dismissed  their  pastor,  Eev.  Mr.  Hubbell,  because  his 
wife  wrote  /Shady  Side,  or  the  Trials  of  a  Clergyman'' s 
Life.  Mr.  Hubbell  has  since  received  a  call  to  preach 
in  North  Stonington,  in  the  same  state.  We  wonder 
whether  those  narrow-minded,  niggardly  old  Phari- 
sees, Esquire  Eaton  and  Deacon  Hyde — whose  por- 
traitures are  so  capitally  drawn  in  Shady  Side — do 
not  both  live  at  Avon? 

Family  Expositor. — A  work  is  in  course  of  prep- 
aration, by  Eev.  W.  C.  Hoyt,  A.  M.,  which  will  con- 
tain a  short  expository  sketch  of  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture for  each  day  in  the  year — designed  as  a  compan- 
ion either  for  closet  or  family  morning  devotions. 
The  sketches  will  be  furnished  by  some  three  hun- 
dred of  our  ministers — mostly  from  the  living.  This 
fact  of  itself,  aside  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
work,  will  secure  for  it,  in  advance,  no  small  share  of 
attention. 

Brownson  on  the  "  Godless  Schools." — "  Our 
enemies  rely  upon  godless  schools — state  education — 


as  a  means  of  checking  the  progress  of  Catholicity. 
We  must  admit  that  they  have  laid  their  plans  with 
infernal  skill.  The  result  will  not  equal  their  antici- 
pations, however.  The  attention  of  the  Catholic 
world  has  been  directed  to  this  subject  by  those 
whom  God  hath  sent  to  rule  over  us— and  a  struggle, 
which  will  end  in  victory  for  the  Church,  has  begun 
between  Catholicity  and  the  state  to  see  who  shall 
have  the  child." 

The  above  is  the  sentence  of  condemnation  pro- 
nounced by  Brownson's  Review,  the  leading  Catholic 
periodical  published  in  the  United  States,  against 
state  education,  or  our  sj'stem  of  free  schools. 

Professor  E.  S.  Lippitt,  A,  M. — This  gentleman 
is  about  to  open  a  scientific  and  classical  school  of 
high  grade  in  Cincinnati.  Having  received  a  thor- 
ough classical  and  scientific  education  at  one  of  our 
first  universities,  and  having  also  had  ample  and  suc- 
cessful experience  as  principal  of  a  preparatory  school, 
and  also  as  professor  in  the  Wesleyan  Female  Col- 
lege, Professor  Lippitt  is  able  to  give  the  highest  as- 
surance that  the  school  he  is  about  establishing  will 
be  one  of  no  ordinary  character. 

Nortii-Western  University. — This  institution  is 
to  be  located  at  Chicago,  one  of  the  great  centers  of 
business  and  of  population  in  the  west.  It  is  con- 
templated to  raise  an  endowment  of  $200,000  upon 
scholarships.  Eev.  C.  T.  Hinman,  D.  D.,  the  pres- 
ent efficient  and  popular  President  of  the  Albion  Fe- 
male Seminary,  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
University. 
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EnGLIBH  TttAOTAllIANS  AND  THE  BlBLE.— Tho  tract- 

ariim  party  in  England  liavo  taken  it  in  dudgeon, 
that  the  ArclibiHliop  of  Canterbury  prcaelied  a  Hcr- 
raon  in  behalf  of  tho  Bible  Soeiety— an  institution 
much  ditilikcd  by  tho  tractarians.  Tho  Hcrmon, 
however,  did  no  great  harm  or  good,  for,  says  the 
report,  "tho  most  reverend  prelate  spoke  in  nuch 
a  low  tone  of  voice  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
catch  a  word  of  his  discourse."  At  tho  conclusion  of 
the  service  tho  Archbishop  contributed  a  hundred 
pounds  to  the  collection,  which  is  considered  by  tho 
oflended  party  to  be  "  injury  added  to  insult." 

Powell's  Picture  fob  the  Potunda. — Powell's 
picture  designed  to  fill  the  eighth  and  last  vacancy  of 
tho  series  of  paintings  by  American  artists,  for  tho 
Potunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  will  soon  be 
completed  at  Paris.  The  subject  is  a  historical  one, 
and  is  designed  to  represent  the  discovery  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  by  Do  Soto,  in  1542.  The  horse  on 
which  De  Soto  sits,  was  painted  by  Mr.  Powell  from 
the  war-horse  of  Abd-cl-Kadcr,  now  in  the  imperial 
stables  at  St.  Cloud;  and  the  costumes  and  warlike 
appointments  of  tho  Spaniards  were  copied  from 
specimens  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery,  which  were 
collected  by  Napoleon  during  his  campaign  in  Spain. 
Artists  are  said  to  speak  in  high  terms  of  Mr.  Pow- 
ell's work. 

Speech-makers  vs.  Silent  Members. — According 
to  the  Madison  papers,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  speeches,  long  and  short,  were  made  in  the  con- 
vention which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  James  Madison  made  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four;  George  Mason,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six; 
Edmund  Eandolph,  seventy-eight:  making  a  total  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  speeches  from  the 
three  talking  Virginia  delegates.  James  M'Clung 
spoke  three  times  and  George  Washington  twice 
only.  Mr.  John  Blair  and  George  Wythe  were  two 
of  the  nine  silent  members.  The  two  speeches  of 
Washington  were  on  taking  the  chair,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  convention. 

An  Ancient  Spoon. — A  spoon,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  table-spoon,  was  lately  dug  up  near  New  Lon- 
don, from  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  the  original  beach 
having  been  covered  to  that  depth  by  successive 
washings  from  the  surrounding  hills.  With  the 
spoon  were  thrown  up  some  pieces  of  charcoal  and  a 
quantity  of  clam  shells;  the  latter  crumbled  away  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  conjectured  that  they  were 
left  there  by  a  crew  of  a  ship  of  some  of  the  "  North- 
men "  who  visited  and  described  the  shores  of  Long 
Island  Sound  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago. 
By  them  the  country  was  called  "Vinland,"  and 
there  are  maps  and  descriptions  of  it  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Copenhagen  at  this  time.  The  spoon  has 
been  sent  to  the  Connecticut  Antiquarian  Society, 
and  they  have  pronounced  it  of  Danish  manufacture, 
a  composition  of  bell-metal  and  gold.  A  heart  and 
an  arrow-head  that  are  on  it  are  very  perfect;  there 
are  also  three  other  small  figures  that  are  scarcely 
distinguishable. 

American  Litebattire  in  Iceland. — Besides  the 
three  newspapers  published  in  remote  and  dreary 
Iceland,  there  is  also  an  annual.  In  the  volume  for 
1850,  there  are,  as  we  learn  from  a  correspondent  of 


the  Boston  Post,  translations  from  Irving'a  Colum- 
bus, Franklin's  story  about  "  paying  too  dear  for  the 
whistle,"  extracts  from  the  Now  York  Herald,  Kos- 
suth's prayer  upon  leaving  Hungary,  passages  from 
Byron,  Drydcn,  Burns,  Pope,  and  a  compcnd  of  the 
events  of  1848,  including  a  history  of  the  Hungarian 
struggle.  The  motto  placed  at  the  head  of  the  chap- 
ter last  named  is  Dryden's  well-known  couplet: 

"  The  love  of  liberty  with  life  ii  giveD, 
And  life  itself  the  inferior  gift  of  Heaven." 

Tho  motto  upon  the  title-page  is  from  Byron: 

"Plain,  iworn,  downright  deteitatioa 
Of  every  deipotitm  in  t\ety  nation." 

It  is  evident  from  the  tone  and  contents  of  the  book, 
that  tho  Icelanders  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
passing  events,  and  are  animated  by  a  love  of  liberty. 

Pictures  in  Turkish  Books. — It  is  generally  nn- 
derstood  that  Mussulmans  have  a  religious  aversion 
to  making  pictures  of  the  human  form,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  they  have  usually  battered  out  the  eyes 
and  other  features  of  statues  and  las-relief e  that  they 
did  not  destroy,  as  for  instance  of  the  four  cherubims 
in  the  dome  of  Saint  Sophia  Mosque.  There  have 
lately,  however,  been  printed  in  Constantinople,  sev- 
eral books,  not  only  with  pictures  of  animals  and 
men  in  them,  but  of  the  authors  of  the  books.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  that  tho  Turks  are  fast  becoming  as 
indiflferent  as  the  Persians  in  this  matter. 

Congratulatory  Addresses  to  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  France. — More  sickening  fustian  never 
nauseated  sensible  minds,  than  was  exhibited  in 
many  of  the  congratulatory  addresses,  by  the  abject 
provinces  of  France,  to  Napoleon  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage.  Take  the  following  from  the  munici- 
pal councilors  of  the  commune  of  Venrey.  as  an  ex- 
ample: 

'*  Sir,— Upon  the  very  Christian  and  very  French 
throne  which  you  have  lifted  up,  and  which  will  soon 
represent  all  the  legitimities  of  heaven  and  earth, 
you  have  shared  your  empire  with  an  angel  of  be- 
nevolence and  amiability,  all  whose  steps  in  ascend- 
ing to  power  have  been  traits  of  grandeur  and  of 
virtue.  In  causing  to  reign  with  you  French,  Spain, 
and  Ireland,  you  have,  with  a  single  word,  and  with- 
out bloodshed,  won  back  to  France  all  those  friendly 
nations  which  still  regret  its  eagles  and  its  name. 
Then  you  are  continually  outdoing  yourself  by  the 
magnificent  progress  of  a  capacity  always  on  the  in- 
crease, which,  bursting  from  the  center  of  a  magnan- 
imous heart,  has  planted  the  glory  of  the  French 
upon  the  edifice  of  their  felicity." 

If  our  readers  can  comprehend  this,  they  exceed  us 
in  penetration. 

Public  Libraries  in  the  City  of  New  York. — 
Among  the  means  of  public  instruction  in  this  city, 
its  public  libraries — though  overshadowed  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  array  of  institutions  for  public 
and  private  instruction — are  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance.  The  New  York  Society  Library  was 
founded  in  1754,  almost  one  hundred  years  ago.  Its 
present  capital  amounts  to  $70,000;  its  annual  in- 
come about  $5,000.  The  library  numbers  about  40,- 
000  volumes.  Its  present  location  is  on  a  corner  of 
Broadway;  but  being  somewhat  aristocratic  in  its 
associations,  it  is  soon  to  be  transferred  to  University 
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Place  near  Union  Square.  .  .  .  The  Mercantile  Li- 
hrary  was  instituted  in  1820.  Its  location  is  Clinton 
Hall,  corner  of  Nassau  and  Ann  streets;  but  it  will 
Boon  be  transferred  to  a  new  edifice  to  be  erected 
upon  the  present  site  of  Astor  Opera  House.  Its 
library  consists  of  37,000  volumes,  and  its  reading- 
rooms  are  well  supplied  with  the  best  periodicals  of 
the  day.  This  institution  is  designed  for  the  people, 
and  especially  for  young  men.  Its  annual  income  is 
$10,000.  ...  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  Astor 
Library — for  the  endowment  of  which  the  princely 
sum  of  $400,000  was  left  by  Mr.  Astor.  It  is  to  be 
accessible  free  of  expense  to  all.  .  .  .  The  Mechanics' 
Society  Library,  n\iTa\)Qr\rigd^)OVi\,  lb, 00()vo\\xrciQB.  .  .  , 
The  Historical  Society  Library  has  about  12,000  vol- 
umes, besides  a  large  collection  of  pamphlets,  maps, 
medals,  busts,  coins,  etc.  There  may  be  some  other 
libraries  of  less  note;  but  these  five  contain  an  aggre- 
gate of  about  240,000  volumes. 

TuBKEY  AND  EussiA. — The  territory  governed  by 
the  Autocrat  of  Eussia,  in  Europe,  is  about  ten  times 
that  of  France;  his  Asiatic  possessions  about  sixteen 
times  as  great  as  his  European;  in  the  whole  cover- 
ing about  one  third  of  the  area  of  the  globe.  The 
population  of  Eussia  proper  is  about  60,000,000.  The 
established  religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church. 
This  Church  embraces  the  four  ancient  patriarchites; 
namely,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and 
Alexandria.  It  is,  therefore,  or  claims  to  be,  coex- 
tensive with  the  political  limits  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. The  population  of  European  Turkey  may  be 
rated  as  follows:  Turks,  1,100,000;  Slavonians,  7,- 
200,000;  Eoumouns — in  Moldavia  and  "Wallachia — 
4,000,000;  Albanians,  1,500,000;  Greeks,  1,000,000; 
Armenians,  400,000;  Jews,  70,000;  Tahtars,  230,000. 
Total,  15,500,000.  The  Slavonians,  who  number 
about  one  half  the  population,  are  Greek  Christians. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Eussia  de- 
termined upon  protecting  them  in  their  religious 
rights;  and  then,  for  the  first  time  in  four  centuries, 
they  received  some  degree  of  relief  from  the  intoler- 
able exactions  and  cruelties  of  their  Turkish  master. 
This  policy,  on  the  part  of  Eussia,  stimulated,  it  may 
be,  by  a  hankering  after  the  rich  Danubian  provin- 
ces, or,  possibly,  the  whole  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  has 
brought  on  the  present  conflict  between  the  two 
powers. 

Fate  of  the  Tukkish  Empire. — In  the  present 
state  of  European  affairs,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
problems  relates  to  the  fate  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  overthrow 
of  the  Empire  was  specially  indicated  in  prophecy, 
and  that  the  present  age  of  the  world  was  to  witness 
its  fulfillment.  Dr.  Cumming,  in  his  Apocalyptic 
Sketches,  maintains  that  the  destruction  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  is  at  hand.  As  his  book,  and  especially 
the  larger  work,  by  Mr.  Elliott — Hoi'a  Apocalyptica, 
or  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse — which  is  the  basis 
of  Dr.  Cumming's  lectures — both  were  published  be- 
fore the  present  threatening  aspect  of  the  times  for 
Turkey,  a  lively  interest  will  be  felt  in  the  result. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. — This  insti- 
tution was  foxmded  in  1804.  It  has  now  over  8,000 
auxiliary  societies.  It  has  co-operated  in  translating 
the  Bible  into  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  languages 


and  dialects,  and  in  distributing  48,000,000  copies  of 
the  Bible  among  600,000,000  of  the  population  of  the 
globe.  Of  the  languages  into  which  these  copies  had 
been  rendered,  more  than  twenty-five  had  existed 
hitherto  without  an  alphabet,  and  merely  in  an  oral 
form. 

Baptist  Board  or  Publication. — The  object  of 
this  association  is  very  similar  to  that  of  our  Book 
Concern — to  provide  a  religious  literature  at  a  cheap 
rate  for  the  denomination.  Its  sales,  last  year, 
amounted  to  $25,669;  increase  of  stock  $4,879;  paid 
salaries  $4,464;  net  profits  $1,611.  Advance  of  bus- 
iness receipts  $3,939,  or  eighteen  per  cent.  It  is 
proposed  to  raise  $10,000  to  facilitate  their  operations. 

Labors  of  Bishop  Ames. — "We  take  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  "Western  Christian  Advocate.  It 
is  worthy  of  permanent  form.  Bishop  Ames  has  had 
a  full  induction  into  the  duties  of  the  episcopal 
office,  judging  from  the  summary  of  his  labors  during 
the  first  year  of  his  episcopate: 

"  Bishop  Ames  left  New  York  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, reached  California  in  due  time,  and  held  the 
conference  in  that  new  state.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Oregon,  held  the  conference  there,  and  attended  to 
other  duties.  He  returned  again  to  California,  spent 
some  time  there,  left  on  the  17th  of  April,  and  re- 
turned home  on  the  17th  of  May.  We  happened,  as 
per  accident,  to  cull  up  his  services  during  the  last 
year,  which  we  sum  up  as  follows: 

Number  of  sermons  and  addresses 71 

Number  of  letters  written 181 

Deacons  ordained 90 

Elders  ordained 41 

Number  of  miles  traveled. 18,395 

Number  of  conferences  attended 7 

Number  of  preachers  stationed 597 

"  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  labors  of  a  Methodist 
bishop;  and  though  the  travels  of  some  in  miles  do 
not  amount  to  as  many  as  those  which  Bishop  Ames 
has  passed  over,  the  aggregate  labors  are  about  the 
same.  Then  take  into  survey  the  length  of  time  our 
bishops  are  from  home,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Episcopacy  is  no  sinecure  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church." 

Macaijlay's  History  of  England  in  the  "  In- 
dex."— An  exchange  paper  says  that  Macaulay's  his- 
tory has  been  put  in  the  Index,  at  Eome:  the  Index 
being  a  second  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
the  leaves  of  which  all  Catholic  children  of  Adam 
and  Eve  are  forbidden  to  touch.  But  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter. It  could  not  possibly  find  better  company.  All 
that  the  world  has  known  of  wise,  or  witty,  or  useful 
is  there.  All  the  master  discoveries  and  principles 
which  flood  the  ages  with  light;  all  the  impartial 
history;  all  the  purest  of  dogmatic  theology;  all  the 
profoundest  of  mental,  political,  and  natural  philos- 
ophy, are  in  the  Index;  and  the  sorest  affront  to  am- 
bitious authorship,  would  bo  exclusion  from  that 
volume,  through  approbation  or  extreme  contempt. 
Should  the  dark  ages  return  and  once  more  run  their 
round,  and  vanish,  men  would  seek  out  the  Koman 
Index  in  order  to  measure  the  volume  of  light  ex- 
tinguished in  the  gloom  of  barbarism  and  bigotry. 
That  would  be  the  great  photometer  of  former  civili- 
zation; an  inventory  of  lost  wits  to  save  a  future 
Ariosto  a  trip  to  the  moon. 
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TlIIC    LiFK   AND    LiCTThKS   OF    StEI'HEN   OmN,  D.  ])., 

LIj.  1>.,  late  J'resiJcnt  of  the  WenUyan  Uukergliy. 
I^'ew  Yi/i'k:  Harper  iSc  Mrothere.  Two  Volumes.  8w>. 
8G1  and  486  pages.  $1  per  volume. — Dr.  Olin  mado 
but  little  provision  for  a  mcnioir  of  his  life,  and, 
indeed,  expressed  "Lis  wonder  tliut  any  one  could 
make  arrangements  for  tlio  preparation  of  liis  own 
memoirs."  These  volumes,  then,  are  gleanings,  first, 
from  his  early  and  late  friends;  secondly,  from  such 
authentic  accounts  of  his  labors  and  life  as  were 
to  be  found  in  the  public  journals;  and,  thirdly,  from 
his  extensive  correspondence.  Indeed,  the  gleanings 
from  his  letters,  ranging  from  1820  forward,  give  us 
an  almost  continuous  history,  not  only  of  his  external 
labors,  but  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  his  aims  and 
objects.  Fortunate  was  it  for  his  biographer  that  so 
rich  a  source  of  information  was  available.  The 
reminiscences  of  his  college  life  have  been  furnished 
by  lion.  Myron  Lawrence,  Eev.  Dr.  Bates,  and  oth- 
ers. Drs.  Wightman,  L.  M.  Lee,  and  others  have 
contributed  to  liis  memoirs  much  that  relates  to  him 
while  in  the  south.  Ilis  subsequent  history,  while 
traveling  in  the  East  and  while  President  of  the 
"Wesleyan  University,  is  prominently,  in  its  out- 
lines at  least,  before  the  public.  In  these  volumes 
the  letters  of  Dr.  Olin  are  very  happily  blended 
with  the  historical  details,  giving  at  once  a  pleasing 
variety  and  a  continuous  history.  Dr.  Olin  was  a 
man  of  imperial  intellect,  broad  in  the  sympathies  of 
his  heart,  and  pure  in  all  his  aims.  Few  such  men 
has  the  Church  or  the  world  in  any  age.  His  biog- 
raphy will  furnish  a  rich  intellectual  repast  to  the 
scholar  and  the  Christian.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  work  has  been  edited  and  mainly  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Olin.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be 
awarded  to  her  for  the  ability  as  well  as  taste  and 
delicacy  with  which  her  task  has  been  executed. 

AuTOBioGKAPHT  OF  Eev.  James  B.  Finley;  or, 
Pioneer  Life  in  the  Wed.  Edited  hy  W.  F.  Strick- 
land, D.  D.  Cincinnati:  Printed  at  tJie  Methodist 
Pooh  Concern,  for  the  Authr/r. — A  finer  daguerreotype 
view  of  pioneer  life  we  have  never  read.  In  this 
work  the  personal  history  of  brother  Finley  is  inter- 
woven with  the  history  of  early  civilization,  as  well 
as  the  rise  and  spread  of  Methodism  in  the  west, 
especially  in  Ohio.  The  thrilling  adventures  of  the 
early  settlers,  their  mode  of  life,  the  character  and 
history  of  the  most  noted  of  them,  and  the  expe- 
rience, labors,  and  adventures  of  the  early  Methodist 
itinerants  are  here  drawn  by  one  who  was  a  personal 
witness  and  a  participator  in  the  scenes  described. 
No  one  will  tire  over  this  volume.  To  our  readers, 
one  and  all,  we  say,  get  it  and  read  it.  To  Christian 
parents  we  say,  keep  it  in  your  family  as  a  household 
book,  and  let  your  children  read  it  that  they  may 
know  how  our  fathers  lived  and  labored.  Brother 
Finley,  after  almost  half  a  century  of  devoted  and 
self-denying  service  in  the  Church  of  God,  is  still  in 
the  effective  work — a  man  of  large  heart,  of  noble 
and  true  sympathies,  and  of  vigorous  intellect.  He 
feels  that  his  work  is  nearly  done,  and  that  he  will 


Boon  be  summoned  to  join  thope  who  have  gone 
before;  but  this  memorial  he  lesivcs  to  the  Church 
and  the  world.  The  following  incident,  Romcwhat 
ludicrouB  in  itself,  "wc  give  to  show  the  genial  spirit 
in  which  the  book  is  written: 

"Our  quarterly  meetings  were  occasions  of  great 
power,  and  multitudes  of  all  denominationH,  wicta, 
and  conditions  would  come  out  to  preaching.  Once 
at  a  meeting  of  this  description,  when  the  house  was 
crowded  and  the  power  of  Cod  was  divinely  mani- 
fested, I  was  called  on  by  brother  Young  to  exhort. 
Being  much  blessed,  I  suppose  I  raised  my  voice  to 
its  highest  pitch  and  struck  the  book-board  with  my 
hand.  At  this  a  young  lawyer — Charles  Hammond — 
who  had  a  considerable  reputation  for  talents,  be- 
came alarmed,  and,  urging  his  way  through  the 
crowd  to  the  door,  fled  for  his  life.  On  my  next 
round  the  sexton  found  in  the  pulpit  a  very  neatly 
turned  maul  with  a  slip  of  paper  wrapped  around 
the  handle,  which  was  directed  to  me;  and  on  the 
paper  were  the  following  verses: 

•  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  preacher  now 

Must  warn  the  people  all, 
And  if  you  can  not  make  them  bear, 
I'd  have  you  use  this  maul. 

Your  hand,  dear  sir,  is  far  too  soft 

To  batter  on  the  wood; 
Just  take  this  maul,  it  is  but  small, 

And  thunder  on  the  board. 

Lift  up  your  voice  and  londly  call 

On  sinners  all  around, 
And  if  you  can  not  make  them  hear, 

Take  up  this  maul  and  pound.'" 

The  "Works  of  James  Abminius,  D.  D.,  form,erly 
Professor  of  Piiinity  in  the  University  of  Ley  den. 
Translated  from  the  Latin — the  first  two  volumes 
by  James  Nichols,  the  third  by  Eev.  "W.  E.  Bagnall, 
A.  M.,  who  has  also  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
the  author.  Here  we  have  three  large  octavo  vol- 
umes, with  an  aggregate  of  nearly  nineteen  hundred 
pages,  got  up  in  very  superior  style  by  onr  friends, 
Derby  &  Miller,  the  enterprising  publishers  at  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.  "VTe  were  with  Bishop  Hedding  when 
he  received  a  note  from  the  publishers  requesting  his 
opinion  of  the  proposed  enterprise;  and  well  do  we 
remember  the  gratification  expressed  by  the  good  old 
Bishop  that  the  works  of  Arminius  were  at  length 
to  be  spread  before  the  American  public.  The  first 
volume  contains  Arminius's  Orations;  Declaration 
of  Sentiments;  Apology  against  Thirty-one  Defama- 
tory Articles;  Nine  Questions  in  Divinity  discussed 
by  Professors ;  Twenty-five  Public  Disputations.  The 
second  contains  Seventy-nine  Private  Disputations; 
A  Dissertation  on  the  Seventh  Chapter  of  Eomans; 
A  Letter  to  Hippolytus  a  Collibus,  Discussion  of 
Articles  to  be  diligently  examined  and  weighed;  and 
a  Letter  on  the  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
third  contains  an  Epistolary  Discussion  concerning 
Predestination,  extending  through  nearly  three  hun- 
dred pages;  An  Examination  of  a  Treatise  concern- 
ing the  Order  and  Mode  of  Predestination,  and  the 
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Amplitude  of  Divine  Grace;  and  an  Analysis  of  the 
Ninth  Chapter  of  Eoraans.  The  publishers  have 
done  good  service  to  those  interested  in  the  great 
theological  questions  of  the  age  by  the  publication 
of  these  volumes.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
edition  is  having  a  ready  sale.  At  this,  however,  we 
can  hardly  wonder  when  we  consider  the  importance 
of  the  work,  the  faithfulness  with  which  it  has  been 
translated,  the  excellent  style  in  which  it  has  been 
published,  and  then  that  it  is  sold  at  the  low  price  of 
six  dollars  per  set. 

An-  Elementary  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  in 
wMch  have  been  attempted  various  Improvements  in 
Arrangement  and  Nomenclature^  as  icell  as  in  the  Means 
of  securing  {harcugli  Discipline  in  the  Principles  and 
Applications  of  tlie  Science.  By  James  B.  Dodd,  A. 
if.,  Morrison  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  in  Transylvania  University.  Fourteenth 
Editim.  New  Fork:  Pratt,  Woodford  &  Co.—Wq 
know  of  no  elementary  work  that  excels  this  in  its 
scientific  arrangement,  in  the  clearness  of  its  defini- 
tions and  elucidations,  as  well  as  its  general  practical 
character.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  purposes, 
and  has  met  a  very  cordial  reception  from  the  public. 

High  School  Arithmetic,  by  the  same  author 
and  publishers.  This  work  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic,  the 
higher  principles  and  applications  of  the  science,  in- 
cluding the  most  useful  abbreviated  methods  of  cal- 
culation, practical  mensuration,  and  appendices  on 
exchange,  and  mathematical  probabilities  with  appli- 
cations to  life  annuities  and  life  insurance.  This,  we 
think,  is  the  only  arithmetic  in  which  the  theory  of 
life  insurance  is  drawn  out  and  demonstrated.  Pro- 
fessor Dodd,  in  the  preparation  of  these  works,  has 
availed  himself  of  a  large  and  successful  experience 
as  an  instructor;  and  if  real  worth  can  insure  suc- 
cess, they  will  not  fail  of  a  large  circulation. 

Father  Brighthopes;  or,  an  Old  Clergyman's  Va- 
cation. By  Paul  Greyton.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sam,p- 
son  &  Co.  1853.  18wo.  274  ^aye^.— The  "plot"  of 
this  story,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  plot,  is  simply 
this:  An  aged  clergyman,  whose  uniform  goodness 
and  cheerfulness  had  gained  for  him  the  sobriquet 
of  "  Father  Brighthopes,"  is  spending  the  summer 
months  in  the  country  with  a  relative.  The  parents 
in  the  family  are  good,  well-meaning,  but  consti- 
tutionally nervous  and  irritable  people;  and  their 
nerves  have  abundant  occasion  for  disturbance  from 
their  undisciplined  and  roguish  children.  Such  a 
family  is  often  seen.  The  influence  of  Father  Bright- 
hopes  is  most  salutary  upon  the  family  and  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  sunshine  of  his  genial  and  pious  spirit 
beams  forth,  and  its  influence  is  felt  upon  both  par- 
ents and  children.  It  is  a  most  attractive  book, 
abounding  in  passages  of  exquisite  humor,  clothed 
in  language  chaste  and  beautiful,  and  conveying  a 
fine  moral.    For  sale  by  Applegate  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Lingard's  History  of  England;  from  the  First 
Invasion  hy  the  Romans  to  the  Accession  of  William 
&  Mary  in  1688.  Bost(m:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 
1853. — The  first  volume  of  this  valuable  history  of 
Dr.  Lingard  is  before  us.  Most  of  the  histories  of 
England  are  the  productions  of  Protestants,  and  things 
are  represented  as  seen  from  the  Protestant  stand- 


point. Dr.  Lingard  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and,  in 
some  respects,  views  things  through  another  medium. 
The  work,  however,  is  written  in  the  true  historic 
spirit,  exhibits  extensive  research  on  the  part  of  its 
author,  as  well  as  a  keen  insight  into  the  philosophy 
of  history.  Dr.  Lingard  is  worthy  of  a  place  by  the 
side  of  Macaulay,  Hume,  and  other  English  histo- 
rians.   For  sale  by  H.  "W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

A  Letter  purporting  to  be  from  his  Satanic 
Majesty,  the  Devil:  with  an  Answer  Annexed,  hy 
Peter  Cartwright.  Cincinnati:  Printed  for  the  Au- 
thor. 1853.  12wio.  Pamphlet.  68  pages. — This  cu- 
rious production,  in  which  Calvinism  is  put  Aor«  du 
combat  in  regular  style,  had  its  origin  in  the  follow- 
ing circumstances:  About  the  year  1805  Dr.  Cart- 
wright  was  active  in  spreading  broadcast  over  Ken- 
tucky two  anonymous  pamphlets— one  a  satire  on 
Calvinism,  entitled, "  A  Useful  Discovery;  or,  I  never 
saw  the  like  before;"  the  other  a  poem,  entitled,  "  The 
Dagon  of  Calvinism."  Some  Presbyterian  clergy- 
men, supposing  him  to  be  the  author,  wrote  him  a 
complimentary  letter  in  the  name  of  the  devil.  To 
this  he  replied,  publishing  both  letters  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  using  them  in  the  great  theological  contro- 
versy then  being  waged.  After  the  lapse  of  almost 
half  a  century,  they  have  been  resurrected  from  their 
slumbers  at  the  request  of  friends  of  the  author. 

A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas.    By  Philip  Paxton. 

New  Yorlc:  Redfeld.  12mo.  316  pages.  $1. — This 
volume  is  written  in  a  graphic,  sketchy  style,  and  is 
full  of  stirring  incident  and  adventure.  How  far  the 
author  has  drawn  upon  his  imagination  for  his  facts 
we  can  not  say;  but  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  be 
absorbed  in  his  interest  by  the  sketches  of  life  and 
adventure  in  a  new  and  wild  country,  and  among  an 
equally  wild  and  heterogenous  people. 

Early    Bcds.     By   Lydia    M.    Reno.     Boston   & 

Camhridge:  James  Mxmroe  &  Co.    1853.    \1mo.    309 

pages. — This  is  a  volume  of  fugitive  poems.     The 

fair  authoress  dcpiecates  the  harsh,  unfeeling  knife 

of  the  critic: 

"O,  lightly,  gently,  kindly  deal; 
Remembering  still  the  truth, 
My  buds  were  culled  amid  bright  dews. 
In  morn  of  early  youth." 

"We  think  she  would  have  produced  richer  flowers  had 
she  not  nurtured  so  many  "  buds;"  yet  avc  have  here, 
in  this  collection  of  "  early  buds,"  many  that  breathe 
the  gentle  and  pure  poetic  spirit.  This  volume  will 
be  a  genial  companion  to  beguile  a  leisure  hour;  nor 
will  its  influence  be  otherwise  than  pure  and  elevating. 

A  Memoir  of  Rev.  W.  A.  Johnson,  Missionary  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  Regents  Town,  Sierra 
Leone,  Africa.  New  Yorh:  Robert  Carter  d;  Brothers. 
1853.  127no.  2>Sb pages.— T)t.  Tyng,  in  his  Introduc- 
tory Notice,  says,  that  "  rarely  in  the  records  of  the 
Christian  Church  will  there  be  found  such  a  course  as 
William  Johnson's— so  effective,  though  so  short — so 
intelligent  with  so  little  preparation — so  elevated, 
though  having  so  little  of  this  world's  greatness." 
This  is  a  deeply  interesting  volume;  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  such  manifestations  of  the  genuine  missionary 
spirit,  such  apostolical  labors,  and  such  Scriptural  re- 
sults in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  England.  For 
sale  by  Moore,  Anderson  &  Co. 
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Mktiiodist  Quakterly  Review. — The  July  num- 
ber of  tliis  ublo  quarterly  rcaehed  u»  in  something 
less  than  u  month  after  it  was  properly  due;  but  we 
read  it  with  no  less  interest.  The  artieles  arc  as 
follows: 

1 .  The  Bacon  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  We  have 
read  this  article  with  great  patience;  its  author  is 
keen,  erudite,  talented — would  write  upon  a  subject 
that  had  limits  with  precision  and  force;  but  to  our 
obtuse  and  unprogressive  mind,  this  discussion  seems 
as  bootless  as  would  a  disquisition  upon  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.     This  article  is  only  preliminary. 

2.  Stroncfs  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. — In  this  appre- 
ciative review,  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  G.  R.  Crooks, 
we  have  an  interesting  sketch  of  Harmonics  of  and 
efforts  at  Harmonizing  the  Gospels. 

8.  Daniel  Boone,  by  Professor  Wentworth,  is  a 
well-written  and  very  readable  article. 

4.  Socrates,  by  T.  V.  Moore,  is  a  capital  article — 
unquestionably  the  article  of  the  number. 

5.  The  fifth  article  is  a  well-digested  Exposition  of 
1  Corinthians,  Hi,  1-17,  by  Rev.  B.  E.  Hall,  Troy, 
New  York. 

6.  The  Heathen  and  the  Medieval  Civilization  of 
Ireland,  by  J.  0.  Dublin. 

7.  The  Signs  of  the  Times — an  ably  prepared  and 
suggestive  article. 

S.  Father  Reeves. 

9.  Miscellanies,  two  articles,  discussing  the  mean- 
ing of  iTriKctf^fiaviTAt,  in  Heb.  ii,  16;  and  the  question. 
Was  not  John  the  Baptist — and  not  Elijah — with  our 
Lord  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration? 

10.  Short  Reviews  and  Notices  of  BooJcs,  forty-six  in 
number. 

11.  Religious  and  Literary  Intelligence,  European 
and  American. 

This  number,  though  not  fully  equal  to  some  of  its 
predecessors,  yet  possesses  sterling  value,  and  will 
sustain  the  high  literary  character  of  the  work. 

Republication  of  Blackwood, /(tt  e/M?^/,  has  been 
received  from  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  publishers,  New 
York.  It  contains  Weiss's  History  of  the  French 
Protestants;  Legends  of  the  Madona,  by  Mrs.  Jame- 
son; Lady  Lee's  Widowhood,  Part  vii;  the  Late  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry;  Paris  Theatricals;  the  Fine 
Arts  and  the  Public  Taste  in  1853;  a  Chapter  on  Life 
Assurance;  Gold  and  Emigration  in  their  Efiects,  So- 
cial and  Political.  $3  per  annum.  R.  Post  is  the 
agent  for  Cincinnati. 

Bicklet's  West  American  Review. — This  spir- 
ited publication  is  a  review  in  character,  but  a  monthly 
in  the  period  of  its  issue.  Each  number  contains 
thirty-two  double-column  pages,  in  royal  octavo 
form.  Thus  far  its  character  has  been  well  sustained ; 
its  articles  are  generally  brief  and  pithy.     $2  a  year. 

Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association. — The 
thirty-third  annual  report  of  this  institution,  with 
"  the  respects  of  the  government,"  has  been  received. 
Its  library  numbers  13,626  volumes,  of  which  more 
than  2,000  were  added  last  year.  In  its  reading- 
room  are  to  be  found    thirty-three  of  the  choice 


American  and  Englinli  magazines;  also  twenty-fiv# 
daily  and  ninety-hix  Kcmi-weekly  and  weekly  news- 
papers. Its  income,  for  the  year,  was  $7,007.52, 
and  its  expenditures,  $5,959.36.  \\m  funded  proi>erty 
amounts  to  $17,600.  It  sustains  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures, one  on  Monday  the  other  on  M'^cdnesday  even- 
ings. Among  the  distinguished  lecturers,  we  notice 
John  A.  Dix,  Y..  P.  Whipple,  Josiah  Quincy,  jr., 
George  Sumner,  Rufus  Choate,  Henry  W.  Becchcr,  fi. 
H.  Dana,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Wendell  Phil- 
lips. The  receipts  for  the  lectures  were  $5,510;  ex- 
penses, $3,931.40. 

Catalogues. — 1.  Eleventh  Annual  Catalogue  of  the 
Wesleyan  Female  College,  Cincinnati,  1852-53.  Pres- 
ident, Rev.  P.  B.  Wilber,  A.  M.,  assisted  by  sixteen 
teachers.  Collegiate  department  158;  preparatory 
do.  271;  primary  do.  60.  Total  for  the  session,  479.  .  . 
2.  Eerron's  Seminary — Principal,  Joseph  Herron,  A. 
M.,  assisted  by  eleven  teachers.  Number  of  students, 
270.  ...  8.  FaUey  Seminary,  of  the  Black  Elver 
conference,  Fulton,  N.  Y. — Principal,  Rev.  John  E. 
French,  A.  M.,  assisted  by  six  teachers.  Number  of 
students:  gentlemen,  206;  ladies,  189.     Total,  395.  .  . 

4.  Baldwin  Institute,  Berea,  0. — Principal,  Gershom 
Morse  Barber,  A.  M.,  assisted  by  seven  teachers. 
Number  of  students:  in  the  course  of  study,  56;  in 
the  irregular  course,  164.     Total,  220.  ...  5.    White 

Water  College,  Centreville,  la. — President,  Rev.  Cy- 
rus Nutt,  A.  M.,  assisted  by  seven  teachers.  Number 
of  students:  in  collegiate  class,  58;  in  other  depart- 
ments, 150.  Total,  208.  ...  6.  Brofikville  College, 
la. — President,  Rev.  T.  A.  Goodwin,  A.  M.,  assisted 
by  four  teachers.  Number  of  students:  male  depart- 
ment, 91;  female  do.,  83.  Total,  174.  .  .  .  Indiana 
Asbury  University,  Greencastle,  la. — Faculty,  L.  W. 
Berry,  D.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Science,  and  Biblical  Literature;  W.  C.  Larra- 
bee,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Literature;  John 
Wheeler,  A.  M.,  Professor  Latin  Language  and  Lit- 
erature; Jos.  Tingley,  A.  M.,  Professor  Natural  Sci- 
ence; C.  G.  Downey,  A.  M.,  Professor  Mathematics; 

5.  A.  Lattimore,  A.  M.,  Professor  Greek  Language 
and  Literature;  M.  J.  Fletcher,  A.  B.,  Professor  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature;  Louis  Gundert,  Teacher 
Modern  Languages;  and  Albion  Fellows  and  S.  N. 
Fellows,  Tutors.  Number  of  students:  seniors,  14; 
juniors,  15;  sophomores,  21;  freshmen,  29;  prepara- 
tory department,  100;  scientific  department,  156;  pri- 
mary department,  34.  Total,  369.  ...  8.  Southern  Illi- 
nois Conference  Female  Academy,  Belleville,  111. — Miss 
M.  J.  Martine,  Principal,  assisted  by  three  teachers. 
Number  of  students,  117.  ...  9.  Greensboro  Female 
College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Charles  F.  Deems,  Presi- 
dent, assisted  by  nine  teachers.  Resident  graduates, 
4;  graduates,  12;  undergraduates,  100.  Total,  116.  .  .  . 
10.  RocTc  River  Conference  Seminary,  Mount  Morris, 
111. — Rev.  Daniel  J.  Pinekney,  A.  M.,  Principal,  as- 
sisted by  five  teachers.  Students:  gentlemen,  155; 
ladies,  82.  Total,  237.  We  perceive  by  the  Cata- 
logue that  the  old  board  of  instruction  have  resigned, 
and  a  new  board  is  to  be  elected. 
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The  Present  Numeee  certainly  exhibits  quite  a 
variety  in  the  style  and  subjects  of  the  articles.  The 
narrative,  the  incident,  the  sprightly  tale,  the  grave 
discussion,  and  the  beautiful  poetic  effusion,  all  help 
to  make  up  the  wreath,  which  we  send  forth  to  the 
homes  and  firesides  of  our  large  and  increasing  circle 
of  friends.  Some,  perhaps,  will  say,  "  Why  so  many 
grave,  didactic  articles?"  We  reply,  that  though 
some  of  our  articles  are  "  grave  and  didactic,"  they 
are  by  no  means  dull,  but  are  generally  earnest  dis- 
cussions of  important  practical  truths  or  principles. 
And  though  the  light  and  frivolous  will  neither  read 
nor  appreciate  them,  others  will  read  them  with  deep 
interest,  and  receive  from  them  solid  instruction. 
Another  class  will  inquire,  "  Why  so  many  pieces  of 
a  light,  sketchy  character?"  Ours,  you  will  recollect, 
friend,  is  a  general  magazine — not  exclusively  relig- 
ious, but  religious  and  literary — not  designed  exclu- 
sively for  old  and  staid  members  of  the  Church,  but 
also  for  their  families  and  their  neighbors.  We  wish 
to  make  it  attractive,  and  then  instructive.  We  wish 
the  young,  as  well  as  the  old,  to  feel  that  the  Ladies' 
Repository  is  their  friend  and  their  companion.  We 
love  to  see  the  bright  eye  of  youth  sparkle  as  its 
arrival  is  announced,  and  all  the  children  running  to 
take  the  first  peep  at  the  beautiful  engravings,  the 
wit  that  sparkles  in  the  mirror,  or  the  genial  sun- 
shine that  lends  a  charm  to  the  stories  of  Alice  Gary. 
But  still  another  class  will  say,  "  Why  have  any 
poetry  at  all  in  it?"  Just  so.  Read  the  article, 
"  Poetry  and  the  Pedant,"  and  try  to  find  out.  Upon 
this  point,  the  vse  of  the  jpoet  and  ]:oetry,  there  is  a 
beautiful  conception  in  a  poem — "  The  Poet  and  the 
Woodman"— in  our  May  number.  As  the  poet  lies 
stretched  at  his  length  among  the  flowers  beneath 
the  cooling  shade,  drinking  in  and  giving  voice  to 
nature's  melody: 

"A  woodman  passing  by, 
With  weary  step  and  half-averted  eye, 
Beheld  the  poet  pillowed  'mong  the  flowers, 
And  said,  '  You  drowse  away  the  pleasant  liours, 
While  I  delve  in  the  woods.     O  useless  thing! 
What  good  from  such  soft  indolence  can  spring?' 
Then,  with  a  sneer,  he  shouted  to  his  steers, 
And  left  the  poet  looking  through  his  tears." 

Time  passes  on;  the  woodman  is  often  soothed  as 
his  daughter  sings  the  hymn  then  composed  by  the 
poet: 

"  And  so  for  years,  in  blight  or  blossoming, 
That  wondrous  hymn  the  gentle  girl  would  sing 
Before  the  old  man  made  his  evening  prayer." 

The  scene  at  length  closes: 

"A  winter  night:  the  woodman's  eyes  were  dim, 
And  kneeling  there  the  daughter  sang  the  hymn; 
He  thought  the  angels  sung,  and  breathed  no  more: 
That  song  the  poet  made  long  years  before!" 

We  have  been  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the 
amount  of  matter  on  hand,  to  divide  one  or  two 
articles  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
presented  entire.  Several  have  also  been  omitted, 
and  among  them  one  of  our  own  upon  Alexander 


Smith,  "  the  new  poet."     In  another  number  we 
hope  to  find  place  for  all  the  waiting  articles. 

Our  E^■GBAVI^-Gs. — The  view  among  the  "Thou- 
sand Islands,"  by  Mr.  Wellstood,  will  be  welcomed, 
not  only  for  its  beauty  as  a  picture,  but  for  its  local 
associations.  These  islands  are  situated  in  St.  Law- 
rence river,  a  little  below  Lake  Ontario.  Within  the 
distance  of  twenty-seven  miles,  there  are  said  to  be 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  islands.  The  passage  between 
some  of  them  is  narrow  and  exceedingly  difficult; 
and  great  dififtculty  was  experienced  in  fixing  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
through  them;  and  even  after  it  was  fixed,  great  dif- 
ficulty was  often  experienced  in  determining  its  ex- 
act position.  These  islands,  therefore,  formed  a  fit 
resort  for  smugglers  and  robbers  of  various  kinds. 
The  celebrated  Bill  Johnston,  with  his  no  less  cele- 
brated daughter,  is  reputed  to  have  made,  for  many 
years,  his  retreats  among  the  inextricable  mazes  of 
these  islands.  The  increase  of  population  along  the 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  increase  of  com- 
merce upon  its  waters,  have  wrought  many  changes 
in  the  scene.  Solitary  grandeur  no  longer  broods 
over  these  islands.  The  hardy  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
the  hunter,  the  fisherman,  and  those  who  navigate 
the  river  upon  rafts  or  boats,  have  penetrated  all 
their  fastnesses. 

"  The  Solitary  Walk"— who  has  not,  at  times,  de- 
lighted to  take  it — to  go  out  and  commune  with  cur- 
selves,  with  nature,  and  with  God — to  saunter  along 
the  banks  of  some  meandering  stream,  whose  every 
ripple  was  holy  melody  to  the  soul — to  behold  and  to 
cull  the  flowers,  those  agents  by  which  the  angels  are 
said  to  have  written  mysterious  truths  upon  the  hills 
and  along  the  valleys!  The  solitary  walker,  in  cur 
engraving,  seems  unconscious  of  the  proximity  of 
any  human  being;  but  her  trusty  companion  and 
guard,  old  "bowser,"  has  his  eye  upon  the  rough 
footmen  in  the  highway,  and  it  will  not  be  safe  for 
them  to  approach  much  nearer. 

To  CoERESPo^TDEKTs. — Wc  somctimes  place  articles 
on  our  "reserve  list,"  and  in  such  cases  much  time 
will  often  elapse  before  their  authors  hear  from  them. 
We  can,  therefore,  only  counsel  the  authors  to  pos- 
sess their  souls  in  patience;  for  there  is  no  knowing 
how  long  they  may  have  to  wait.    We  are  obliged  to 
decline  the  publication  of  several  articles  this  month, 
not  as  being  absolutely  devoid  of  merit,  but  because 
they  do  not  come  exactly  up  to  cur  standard,  or  are 
not  in  keeping  with  our  objects.    Among  these  is  a 
poem  upon  "  Prayer,"   which  we  almost  regret  to 
reject,  for  its  fair  author  has  talents,  and  we  would 
not  discourage  their  cultivation  and  use.     The  author 
of  "  Musings  in  a  Church-Yard,"  we  think,  with  a 
little  more  effort,  can  write  a  better  article.    "  The 
Cordial  Welcome"  is  from  an  old  and  valued  friend 
of  ours,  and  we  read  it  with  interest;  but  for  the 
readers  of  the  Repository  it  would  not  have  the  same 
general  interest.    A  loving  poem  on  "Matrimony" 
we  shall  not  wed  to  the  Repo.sitory,  notwithstanding 
the  authority  given  to  us.    "  The  Lonely  Stepmother  " 
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haH  "  a  prcfuco  us  long  as  tlio  book."  Tlio  poetry  \h 
not  bud,  yet  tbcrc  arc  Bomo  thoughts  in  it  to  whicli 
wo  would  not  like  to  gives  currency.  The  Bituation 
of  tho  Htepmother  is  ulwayH  critical  and  delicate, 
requiring  great  wiHdoni  and  j)rudencc.  Yet  we  know 
of  no  picture  so  dark  but  a  bright  side  can  bo  discov- 
ered. Tho  bright  bide  of  thin  subject  is  so  capitally 
drawn  by  a  lady  correspondent  of  the  Knickerbocker, 
from  Ohio,  that  wc  can  not  refrain  from  giving  it: 

"  It  was  in  your  February  number,  wasn't  it,  that 
'  second  marriages '  were  *  read  out?'  Now,  ever  since 
my  firnt  remembrance,  I  have  looked  upon  you  as 
unquestionable  authority.  Only  think  of  me,  then,  a 
young,  and,  as  I  had  supposed  till  now,  a  very  happy- 
wife,  reading  from  your  ever-respected  pages  a  de- 
nouncement of  all  my  theory  of  bliss;  a  perfect 
crushing  of  the  crystals  through  which — poor,  sim- 
ple heart!— I  believed  I  saw  life's  richest  colors.  I 
have  been  studying  upon  the  matter,  trying  to  get 
resigned  to  my  unfortunate  destiny,  hoping  that,  may 
be,  no  one  else  thought  as  did  your  contributor.  But 
now  even  that  hope  is  destroyed,  for  another,  in  your 
May  number,  returns  a  vote  of  thanks.  Now,  it  isn't 
in  my  heart  to  dispute  their  view  of  the  matter;  but 
then  they,  of  course,  are  not  reasoning  from  experi- 
ence, no  more  than  did  our  little  Frank,  who,  with  a 
faint  vision  of  his  angel-mother  playing  about  his 
childish  memory,  wondered,  upon  tho  advent  of  his 
new  mamma,  what  we  were  to  do  when  we  all  got 
up  in  heaven;  *  for,'  added  the  little  thinker,  '  I  shall 
want  to  be  with  you  some,  and  with  my  other  ma.' 
The  matter  was  at  last  settled  in  his  own  mind  by- 
deciding  that  we  would  '  all  sit  up  close  together.' 
Tears  stood  in  my  eyes  as  I  listened  to  the  little  prat- 
tler, but  they  were  not  tears  of  regret;  and  the  halo 
seemed  to  brighten  around  my  heart  at  the  thought 
of  training  that  beautiful  boy  for  the  angel-sphere  as 
yet  so  faintly  comprehended,  not  by  Mm  alone.  I 
am  no  logician;  but  I  know  that  God  has  given  me  a 
heart  that  gives  and  claims  an  ocean  of  love;  I  know 
that  in  our  dear  cottage-home  the  memory  of  the 
parted  one  is  cherished  with  beautiful  devotion,  and 
comes  to  us  like  some  guardian- angel;  a  link  between 
our  earthly  Eden  and  the  heaven  we  hope  to  win." 

Editorial  Gleanings. — Justice  rides  in  a  slow 
coach,  but  generally  manages  to  arrive  in  time  to 
connect  with  the  last  train.  ...  A  few  years  of 
hearty  speech  and  action  in  our  stormy  world  will  do 
more  to  unlock  a  preacher's  tongue,  and  take  the 
rheumatism  out  of  his  joints  and  style,  than  ten 
years  at  the  divinity  school,  excellent  as  that  insti- 
tution is  in  its  place.  .  .  .  Crime  is  always  self-de- 
tective; for  thus  has  God,  in  his  providence,  ordered 
all  things.  Crime  is  unnatural,  and  nature,  being 
violated,  every-where  cries  out  against  the  trans- 
gressor. The  stones  in  the  streets  detect  him,  and 
the  walls  reveal  his  secrets. — Pruden?s  Plea  in  the 
Kf'ssane  Trial.  ...  A  mother's  grave  is  the  Mecca 
that  our  memory  ever  kneels  to,  be  our  pilgrimage 
where  it  may.  .  .  .  The  predominant  feature  of  a 
ninny-hammer  is  the  enormous  development  of  his 
self-esteem. — Minor  Morals.  ...  It  is  the  destiny  as 
well  as  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  work  alone,  and 
struggle  upward  -without  invoking  assistance. — M'tnor 
Morals.  .  .  .  No  moderately  honest  man  can  say, 
"  Others  shall  become  poor  that  I  may  remain  rich;" 


and  whoever  Bays  this,  to  himself  or  aloud,  is  not  one 
whit  hotter  than  a  thief.  .  .  .  CircumstancoB  were 
favorable  to  you,  only  as  they  arc  to  the  pine,  which 
pOBHCftses  within  itself  the  strength  to  entwine  its 
roots  among  the  rocks,  and  to  spring  into  the  air 
from  tho  mountain  peak.  .  .  .  Confidence  in  an  un- 
faithful man  in  time  of  trouble  is  like  a  broken  tooth, 
and  a  foot  out  of  joint. —  Jilhle.  ...  A  man  that 
beareth  false  witness  against  his  neighbor  is  a  maul, 
and  a  sword,  and  a  sharp  arrow. — JHhle.  .  .  .  When 
I  consider  the  boundless  activity  of  our  minds,  the 
remembrance  we  have  of  things  past,  our  foresight 
of  what  is  to  come — when  I  reflect  on  tho  noble 
discoveries  and  vast  improvements  by  which  those 
minds  have  advanced  arts  and  sciences — I  am  entirely 
persuaded,  and  out  of  all  doubt,  that  a  nature  which 
has  in  itself  a  fund  of  so  many  excellent  things,  can 
not  possibly  be  mortal. — XenopJu/n.  .  .  .  When  I 
gaze  into  tho  stars,  they  look  down  upon  me  with 
pity  from  their  serene  and  silent  spaces,  like  eyes 
glistening  with  tears  over  the  little  lot  of  man. 
Thousands  of  generations,  all  as  noisy  as  our  own, 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  Time,  and  there  remains 
no  record  of  them  any  more.  Yet,  Arcturus  and 
Orion,  Sirius  and  Pleiades,  are  still  shining  in  their 
courses — clear  and  young  as  when  the  shepherd  first 
noted  them  in  the  plain  of  Shinarl  "  What  shadows 
we  are,  and  what  shado-ws  we  pursue!" — CarlyU.  .  . 
He  who  merely  crams  himself  with  the  conceptions 
of  other  men's  minds,  clothed  in  forms  foreign  to  his 
own  nature,  will  never  accomplish  much.  Quiet  and 
independent  energetic  industry  can  alone  attain  to 
what  is  true,  and  bring  forth  what  is  really  useful. — 
Niehvhr^s  Letters.  .  .  .  When  you  speak  of  another, 
consider  and  be  silent. — French  Proverl.  .  .  .  With 
an  rmly  child,  there  are  usually  three  fools  in  the 
house. — lb.  .  .  .  Tho  French  proverb  says:  "  Who 
goes  to  law  needs  three  bags — a  bag  of  money,  a  bag 
of  papers,  and  a  bag  of  patience."  The  Scotch  is 
quainter,  "  Law's  costly — tak  a  pint  and  'gree;"  and 
again,  "  Better  kiss  a  knave  than  cast  oot  wi'  him." 
.  .  .  The  greatest  man  will  commit  blunders  in  mis- 
fortune, because  the  want  of  proportion  between  his 
means  and  his  ends  progressively  increases,  and  his 
inward  strength  is  exhausted  in  fruitless  efforts. — 
Nielmhrh  Letters.  .  .  .  While  I  am  ready  to  adopt 
any  well-grounded  opinion,  my  inmost  heart  revolts 
against  receiving  the  judgments  of  others  respecting 
persons,  and  -whenever  I  have  done  so,  I  have  bitterly 
repented  of  it. — Ih.  .  .  .  The  mass  of  men  follow,  or 
think  they  follow,  the  well-forged  chains  of  reason- 
ing which  logicians  deal  in;  and  they  delight  to  find 
themselves  ferried  over  a  stream  they  could  never 
have  forded,  and  safely  landed  upon  some  irrefragi- 
ble  conclusion.  The  very  populace  like  to  be  rea- 
soned with,  and  to  be  forcibly  driven  in  upon  a  defi- 
nite doctrine;  but  no  graces  of  illustration,  no  pow- 
ers of  oratory,  ever  avail  to  induce  tho  crowd  to 
think,  or  to  tread  to  the  bottom  of  a  subject. — Lsaac 
Taylor's  Wesley  and  MetJu.dism.  .  .  ,  \  would  warn 
every  one,  whose  child  shows  a  bad  disposition,  to 
holdliim  in  while  he  is  young,  for  there  is  not  much 
fear  of  breaking  his  spirit.  His  innate  impudence 
will  protect  him  from  this;  and  I  feel,  by  myself,  that 
our  faults  can  not  be  torn  up  with  too  much  violence 
in  childhood,  before  they  have  taken  too  deep  a  root. 
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ALEXANDER  SillTH'S  POEMS. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


The  inauguration  of  "the  new  poet"  lias  been  as 
vociferous  as  it  was  sudden.  "  The  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  with  an  unparalleled  flour- 
ish of  trumpets,  have  conducted  him  to  one  of  the 
highest  seats  on  Parnassus,  and  crowned  him  with 
flowering  wreaths  that  might  wake  the  envy  of 
Apollo  himself.  Probably  no  first  poetic  eff'orts 
have  ever  been  crowned  with  such  general  lauda- 
tion as  have  been  those  of  Alexander  Smith  by 
the  leading  English  literary  journals.  The  West- 
minster, in  ecstasy,  cries  out,  "Alexander  Smith 
is  a  born  singer;  a  man  of  genius;  not  a  musical 
echo  of  other  singers."  In  keeping  with  this — 
some  more,  some  less  extravagant — are  the  eulogies 
of  the  other  critical  journals.  His  book,  if  we 
may  credit  the  reviewers,  is  an  exemplification  of 
his  own  imagery: 

"Books  written  when  the  soul  is  at  spring-tide, 
When  it  is  laden  like  a  groaning  sky 
Before  a  thunder-storm,  are  power  and  gladness. 
And  majesty  and  beauty.     They  seize  tlie  reader 
As  tempests  seize  the  ship,  and  bear  him  on 
With  a  wild  joy.     Some  books  are  drenched  sands. 
On  which  a  great  soul's  wealth  lies  all  in  heaps. 
Like  a  wrecked  argosy." 

This  new  and  anomalous  Smith  is  said  to  be  a 
mechanic  or  clerk,  only  about  twenty- one  or  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  has  only  for  a  year  or  two 
past  ventured  poetic  contributions  to  some  of  the 
English  magazines.     Truly, 

"  Pacta  nascitur  non  fit." 

"We  must  not,  however,  be  bedizened  by  all  this. 
The  decisions  of  the  "English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers"  have  often  been  appealed  to  a  higher 
tribunal,  where  they  have  been  ignominiously  re- 
versed. Such  was  the  case  with  Pope,  Dryden, 
Keats,  Byron,  and  Wordsworth — almost  slaughtered 
by  the  reviewers,  but  ordained  to  life  by  the  irre- 
pressibility  of  vital  genius.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  mistaken  laudations,  however  honeyed, 
though  coming  from  the  highest  source  of  critical 
authority  over  the  water,  and  though  echoed  and 
reechoed  by  our  own  critics,  make  that  immortal  j 
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which  lacks  the  essential  vitality  of  genius.  "We 
are  reminded  of  Pollok  and  of  Tupper,  lauded  by 
the  reviewers,  but  consigned  to  an  early  and  dusty 
oblivion. 

One  thing  is  remarkable  in  the  fortunes  of  our 
new  poet.  The  cis-Atlantic  critics,  for  once,  do 
not  respond  to  the  ultras,  but  broadly  question  the 
j  right  of  Mr.  Smith  to  so  early  a  place  among  the 
I  stars.  The  North  American  says,  that  the  poem 
"has  at  least  the  advantage,  such  as  it  is,  of  not 
showing  much  of  the  litterateur  or  connoisseur,  or, 
indeed,  the  student."  "  The  story,  such  as  we  have 
it,  is  inartificial  enough."  "Of  the  first  or  five 
scenes,  perhaps  the  less  said  the  better."  The 
Knickerbocker  says,  "We  have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  it  as  our  belief,  that  it  is  not  destined 
to  a  lasting  reputation.  As  they  say  in  Scotland, 
it  is  'ower  sweet  to  be  wholesome.'  It  is  too  afliu- 
ent  in  imagery  to  be  natural."  "In  several  in- 
stances his  plagiarisms  from  Tennyson  are  gross 
and  palpable."  "Mr.  Smith  has  rung  the  changes 
of  mere  words,  till  one  scarcely  knows  what  he 
really  means  to  convey."  The  Literary  World 
speaks  of  it  as  a  "partial  collection  of  materials;" 
of  its  author  as  being  "most  strangely  deficient  in 
the  constructive  faculty;"  having  "nothing  of  the 
Miltouic  conception,  he  knows  not 

'To  build  tiie  lofty  rhyme.'" 

"There  are  at  least  a  thousand  similes  in  this 
book;  but  little  consecutive  matter.  We  hop  from 
one  melaphor  to  another,  from  sky  to  ocean,  are 
tossed  about  from  stars  to  the  mountains,  have  a 
kaleidoscopic  glance  at  trees,  maidens,  and  fount- 
ains, and  in  the  end  a^k  ourselves  in  vain  what  it 
is  all  about."  Speaking  of  the  "Life  Drama,"  it 
says,  "It  is  nothing  but  Mr.  Smith  in  a  mono- 
logue." And  again:  "  Unfortunately  for  the  reader, 
Mr.  Smith  does  not  talk  like  a  philosopher,  unless 
philosophy  can  afford  to  dispense  with  truthful- 
ness, sane  coherency,  and  ordinary  common  sense. 
Judged  as  a  poem,  his  book  is  a  curious  compound 
of  ill-digested  scraps  of  Keats,  Tennyson,  Festus, 
mixed  with  some  very  bad  whisky." 

A  North  American  savage,  tomahawking  his 
victim,  could  not  exhibit  a  spirit  more  ferocious 
than  these    knights  of   the   quill    in   their  foray 
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against  the  poor  poet  who  tremblingly  waits  their 
behest.  All  this  blood  and  tlninder,  too,  is  inter- 
mixed Avith  "  dan)ning  "  sentences  of  "  faint  praise;" 
whether  drawn  from  some  innate  sense  of  justice 
or  from  sheer  pity  for  tlie  sufTering  victim,  it  is 
Bometimes  diflicult  to  determine.  We  liave  our 
objections  to  this  poem  and  also  to  the  poet;  but 
such  wholesale,  sneering  criticisms  as  some  of  the 
above,  and  some  others  that  might  be  culled  from 
sources  of  less  authority,  we  regard  as  ungenerous 
and  unjust.  And  we  greatly  mistake  if,  as  we  run 
through  the  main  poem,  tracing  its  outline,  and 
giving  here  and  there  a  specimen  of  the  style  in 
which  it  is  clothed,  the  reader  does  not  fully  accord 
with  us.  This  we  say  without  intending  to  indorse 
the  fulsome  adulation  of  the  English  reviewers. 
We  have  often  complained  of  the  injustice  of  Eng- 
lish criticism  to  American  authors:  let  us  guard 
against  imitating  their  bad  example. 

The  volume  before  us  consists  of  one  long  poem, 
called  a  "Life-Drama,"  and  several  short  pieces. 
The  "Life-Drama"  is,  of  course,  the  principal  at- 
traction, and  the  production  by  which  the  genius 
of  the  poet  is  to  be  gauged.     As  a  drama,  its  parts 
are  somewhat  incoherent,  and  its  transitions  too 
sudden,  violent,  and  causeless;    and   then   again, 
"Walter,"  the  hero  of  the  poem  and  the  principal 
interlocutor,  is  so  manifestly  Mr.  Alexander  Smith, 
that  we  seem  continually  to  hear  the  poet  speaking 
of  himself,  breathing  forth  his  own  aspirations, 
pandering  to  his  own  sensuous  nature,  and  even 
unvailing    the    repulsive   deformities  of  his  own 
moral  character.     This  is  an  infelicity  in  the  dra- 
matical construction  of  the  poem  that  must  be  felt 
by  every  critical  reader.     Alexander  Smith  is  con- 
stantly before  you,  is  constantly  displacing  "Wal- 
ter" with  an  obtrusiveness    that    is  exceedingly 
offensive.     There  is  also  too  manifest  in  this  poem 
a  want  of  that  clear  perception  of  the  higher  sen- 
timents of  humanity,  and  that  profound  recogni- 
tion of  religious  faith  and  principle  indispensable 
to  the  production  of  a  grand  poem  as  well  as  to 
true  greatness.     No  profound  sentiment  of  human- 
ity is  developed,  no  great  moral  truth  is  taught, 
in  this  "Life-Drama;"  and,  in  fact,  no  grand  end 
or  aim  is  apparent,  except  it  be  giving  vent  to 
pent-up  and  turbulent  passions.     These  are  the 
grand  defects  of  the  poem;  and  with  these  defects 
it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  book  should  receive 
a  hearty  approval  from  the  better  mind  and  heart 
of  the  age.     The  pure  mind  will  close  the  perusal 
of  this  work  feeling — however  much  it  may  have 
been  dazzled  by  the  glittering  gems  that  stud  it — 
that  it  has  not  been  made  better  by  the  perusal, 
and  also  pained  with  a  lurking  suspicion  that  the 
character  of  the  author  and  hero  is  not  such  as 
should  give  an  unguarded  currency  to  his  produc- 
tions in  the  religious  world.     With  all  these  de- 
fects there  are  fragments  of  true  poetry — passages 
that  for  terse  description,  brilliant  imagery,  have 
been  rarely  surpassed  in  the  English  language. 
It  is  due  to  the  reader  that  we  now  vindicate  our 


general  remarks  by  threading  out  the  structure  of 
the  drama.  This  we  shall  do,  and  at  the  same 
time  interweave  sucli  extracts  from  the  poem  as  may 
illustrate  the  happier  moods  of  the  poet. 

"Walter"  is  represented  in  Scene  I  in  ati  antique 
roon),  at  midniglit,  ]>reathing  forth  his  vehement 
passion  f(jr  jxjetic  fame: 

*'  For  Poeiiy  my  )ieart  and  puhen  Ijeat, 
J'or  Pofcity  my  lilood  rum  red  arid  fleet, 
As  Mo»e»'  serpent  the  Egyptian*'  »waIlow'd, 
One  panition  eats  the  rent.     My  tonl  ii  fullow'd 
By  strong  amhition  to  ontroll  a  lay, 
Whose  melody  will  haunt  the  world  for  aye, 
Charming  it  onward  on  its  t'o'^l^'^  way. 

Bare,  bald,  and  tawdry,  ai  a  fingered  moth, 
Is  my  pour  life,  but  with  one  imile  thoo  canit 
Clothe  me  with  kingdoms." 

Then  come  feelings  of  sadness  and  despair: 

•"Tis  not  for  me,  ye  heavens!  'tis  not  for  me 
To  fling  a  poem,  like  a  comet,  out, 
Far-splendoring  the  sleepy  realms  of  night. 

I  seek  the  look  of  Fame!     Poor  fool — so  tries 
Some  lonely  wanderer  'mong  the  desert  sands 
By  shouts  to  gain  the  notice  of  the  Sphynx, 
Staring  right  on  with  calm  eternal  eyes." 

In  the  next  scene  Walter  is  found  by  a  "lady" 
sleeping  beneath  a  tree.  Then  follows  a  romantic 
love  adventure,  obscurely  told,  and  ending  in  utler 
disappointment,  as  the  lady  is  already  betrothed  to 
another.  To  this  unknown  "lady-love,"  after  va- 
rious episodes,  Walter  describes  his  consuming 
passion  for  poetic  fame.  She,  in  turn,  discourses 
of  the  true  mission  of  song: 

"VMiat  martial  music  is  to  marching  men 
Should  song  be  to  humanity.     In  song 
The  infant  ages  born  and  swathed  are. 
A  beauteous  menial  to  our  wants  divine, 
A  sliape  celestial  tending  the  dark  earth 
With  light  and  silver  service  like  the  moon, 
Is  Poesy." 

The  denouement  of  this  love  affair  is  reached  in 
the  fourth  scene.  Walter  breathes  forth  his  passion, 
and  the  lady  responds: 

"  Within  a  month  my  bridal  bells 
Will  make  a  village  glad.     The  fainting  Earth 
Is  bleeding  at  her  million  golden  veins, 
And  by  her  blood  I'm  bought.     The  sun  shall  see 
A  pale  bride  wedded  to  gray  hair,  and  eyes 
Of  cold  and  cruel  blue;  and  in  the  spring 
A  grave  with  daisies  on  it." 

And  when  Walter  tells  her  that 

"  These  knife-like  words 
Have  left  a  deep  red  gash  across  my  heart," 

she  says: 

"We  twain  have  met  like  ships  upon  the  sea, 
Who  hold  an  hour's  converse,  so  short,  so  sweet; 
One  little  hour!  and  then  away  they  speed 
On  lonely  paths,  through  mist,  and  cloud,  and  foam. 
To  meet  no  more." 

She  nerves  his  mind  to  effort: 

"If  thy  rich  heart  is  like  a  palace  shattered, 
Stand  up  amid  the  ruins  of  thy  heart. 
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And  with  a  calm  brow  front  the  solemn  stars. 

Be  brave  and  strong  through  all  thy  resting  years, 

A  brave  soul  is  a  thing  which  all  things  serve; 

When  the  great  Corsican  from  Elba  came, 

The  soldiers  sent  to  take  him  bound  or  dead, 

Were  struck  to  statues  by  his  kingly  eyes: 

He  spoke — they  broke  their  ranks,  they  clasped  his  knees, 

With  tears  along  a  cheering  road  of  triumph, 

They  bore  him  to  a  throne." 

Stricken  with  the  blight  of  his  first  love,  the  poet 
exclaims: 

"I  see  the  future  stretch 
All  dark  and  barren  as  a  rainy  sea;" 

and  then,  forlorn  and  wretched,  wanders  down  a 
rural  lane,  where  he  finds  a  toil-worn  but  happy 
peasant  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  cottage,  and  a 
little  child;  in  converse  with  them  he  finds  relief 
from  his  agony. 

Scene  IV  presents  "Walter  in  a  room  in  London, 
reading  from  a  manuscript  a  poem  upon  his  life's 
sad  experiences: 

"  This  poor  rhyme 
Is  but  an  adumbration  of  my  life, 
My  misery  tricked  out  in  a  quaint  disguise. 
O,  did  it  happen  on  a  summer  day 
When  I  was  playing  unawares  with  flowers, 
That  happiness  shot  past  me  like  a  planet, 
And  I  was  barren  left!" 

In  the  midst  of  this  soliloquy  Edward,  his  friend — 
a  cynical,  hard-minded  man — enters,  and  rallies 
Walter  about  being  love-sick  for  Fame,  of  which 
he  draws  a  picture: 

*'  How  this  mad  old  world 
Reels  to  its  burning  grave,  shouting  forth  names, 
Like  a  wild  drunkard  at  his  frenzy  hight. 
And  they  who  bear  them  deem  such  shoutings  fame, 
And,  smiling,  die  content." 

Walter  mournfully  responds  that  so  frequent  and 
BO  sad  have  been  his  disappointments,  that  now 
'« There's  nothing  new  between  me  and  the  grave 
But  the  cold  feel  of  Death. 

My  drooping  sails 
Flap  idly  'gainst  the  mast  of  my  intent. 
T  rot  upon  the  waters  when  my  prow 
Should  grate  the  golden  isles." 

The  next  Scene — VII — first  presents  the  two 
friends  upon  a  balcony  overlooking  the  sea,  and 
afterward  in  a  walk  along  the  sands,  where 

"  The  garrulous  sea  is  talking  to  the  shore." 
Walter  is  in  a  happier  mood,  and  listens  with 
evident  pleasure  to  his  friend's  description  of  the 
rich,  luxurious,  wine-loving  Mr.  Wilmott  and  his 
lovely  daughter: 

"  Old  Mr.  Wilmott,  nothing  in  himself, 
But  rich  as  ocean.     He  has  in  his  hand 
Sea-marge  and  moor,  and  miles  of  stream  and  grove. 
Dull  flats,  scream-startled,  as  the  exulting  train 
Streams  like  a  meteor  through  the  freighted  night. 
Wind-billowed  plains  of  wheat,  and  marshy  fens, 
Unto  whose  reeds  on  midnights  blue  and  cold. 
Long  strings  of  geese  come  clanging  from  the  stars. 
Yet  wealthier  in  one  child  than  in  all  these! 
O,  she  is  fair  as  heaven!  and  she  wears 
The  sweetest  name  that  woman  ever  wore, 
And  eyes  to  match  her  name — 'tis  Violet." 


This  scene  closes  with  two  utterances  well  calcu- 
lated to  place  in  contrast  the  visionary,  vague, 
sentimental  Walter,  with  the  cool,  pragmatical 
Edward: 

WALTER. 

"Dost  think  there's  any  music  in  the  spheres? 
Or  doth  the  whole  creation,  in  thine  ear. 
Moan  like  a  stricken  creature  to  its  God, 
Fettered  eternal  in  a  lair  of  pain? 

EDWARD. 

"I  think — we  are  two  fools,  let  bs  to  bed. 
What  care  the  stars  for  us?" 

A  bacchanalian  scene  now  ensues  in  the  manor 
of  old  Mr.  Wilmott;  but  while  the  others  become 
drunken  with  wine,  Walter  becomes  intoxicated 
with  love.  Apart  with  Violet,  he  tells  the  tale  of 
his  first  love,  his  sad  disappointment,  and  the 
wildness  and  depth  of  his  despair.  The  progress 
of  their  love  is  narrated  in  this  and  the  next  scene. 

Next  we  find  Walter  wandering  at  midnight, 
his  soul  blacker  than  the  darkness  that  surrounds 
him,  and  lashed  by  conscience  to  the  very  fury  of 
despair: 

"Good  men  have  said 
That  sometimes  God  leaves  sinners  to  their  sins — 
He  has  left  me  to  mine,  and  I  am  changed; 
My  worst  part  is  insurgent,  and  my  will 
Is  weak  and  powerless  as  a  trembling  king 
When  millions  rise  up  hungry.     Woe  is  mel 
My  soul  breeds  sins  as  a  dead  body  worms! 
They  swarm  and  feed  upon  me.     Hear  me,  God! 
Sin  met  me  and  embraced  me  on  my  way; 
Methought  her  cheeks  were  red,  her  lips  had  bloom; 
I  kissed  her  bold  lips,  dallied  with  her  hair: 
She  sang  me  into  slumber.     I  awoke — 
It  was  a  putrid  corse  that  clung  to  me, 
That  clings  to  me  like  memory  to  the  damned, 
That  rots  into  my  being.     Father!     God! 
I  can  not  shake  it  ofl",  it  clings,  it  clings; 
I  soon  will  grow  as  corrupt  as  itself. 
God  sends  me  back  my  prayers,  as  a  father 
Returns  unoped  the  letters  of  a  son 
Who  has  dishonored  him." 

Giddy  and  blind  with  the  intensity  of  his  feelings, 
he  catches  hold  of  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  upon 
which  he  stands.  An  outcast  approaches,  and  he 
beseeches  her  to  pray  for  him.  The  girl,  shudder- 
ing, replies  that  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  pray: 
"  But  few  request  my  prayers. 

WALTER. 

«'I  request  them. 
For  ne'er  did  a  disheveled  woman  cling 
So  earnest-pale  to  a  stern  conqueror's  knees, 
Pleading  for  a  dear  life,  as  did  my  prayer 
Cling  to  the  knees  of  God.     He  shook  it  off, 
An<l  went  upon  his  way.     Wilt  pray  for  mel 

GIRL. 

"Sin  crusts  me  o'er  as  iimpits  crust  tlic  rocks. 
I  would  be  tlirust  from  ev'ry  human  door; 
I  dare  not  knock  at  Heaven's. 

WALTER. 

"  Poor  homeless  one! 
There  is  a  door  stands  wide  for  thee  and  me — 
The  door  of  iiell.     Metliinks  we  are  well  met. 
I  saw  a  little  girl  three  years  ago, 
With  eyes  of  a/nre  and  with  cheeks  of  red, 
A  crowd  of  sunbeams  hanging  down  her  face; 
Sweet  laugliter  round  lier;  dancing  like  a  breezs. 
I'd  rather  lair  me  with  a  fiend  in  fire 
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Thnn  look  on  iiioh  a  face  at  hers  to-niglit. 

IJnl  I  can  look  on  lliee,  and  such  ai  thee; 

I'll  call  tliee  'sister;'  do  thou  call  me  'brother.' 

A  llioiisaiuJ  years  hence,  when  we  both  are  damned, 

We'll  hil  like  t'lioits  upon  the  wnilin;,'  khore, 

And  read  our  lives  by  the  red  light  of  hell. 

^\'ill  wc  not,  sister?" 

Still  the  wretcLcd  girl  listens  to  the  recital  of  his 
wrong  to  Violet: 

"Bhe  gave  me  her  young  heart,  full,  full  of  love: 
My  return — was  to  break  it.     Worse,  far  worse; 
I  credit  into  the  ciianiijcrs  of  her  soul. 
Like  a  foul  toad,  polluting  as  I  went." 

For  intensity  of  expression,  notwilhstanjling  the 
exuberance  of  imagery,  the  closing  paragraph  of 
this  description  is  unsurpassed: 

"She  did  not  kill  me  with  a  single  word, 
But  once  she  lifted  her  tear-dabbled  face — 
Had  hell  gaped  at  my  feet  I  would  have  leapt 
Into  its  burning  throat,  from  that  pale  look. 
Still  it  pursues  me  like  a  haunting  fiend: 
It  drives  me  out  to  the  black  moors  at  night, 
Where  I  am  smitten  by  the  hissing  rain, 
And  ruffian  winds,  dislodging  from  their  troops, 
Hustle  me  shrieking,  then  with  sudden  turn 
Go  laughing  to  their  fellows.     Merciful  God! 
It  comes — that  face  again,  that  white,  white  face, 
Set  in  a  night  of  hair;  reproachful  eyes, 
That  make  me  mad.     O,  save  me  from  those  eyes! 
They  will  torment  me  even  in  the  grave, 
And  burn  on  me  in  Tophet." 

Having  given  utterance  to  his  despair,  he  starts, 
exclaiming, 

"  My  heart's  on  fire  by  hell,  and  on  I  drive 
To  outer  blackness,  like  a  blazing  shipl" 

and  rushes  away. 

After  a  lapse  of  three  years,  Walter  returns  to 
the  home  of  his  childhood.  His  despair  gives 
place  to  stern  resolve: 

*'  God  is  a  worker. 
Why  work  I  not?     The  veriest  mote  that  sports 
Its  one-day  life  within  the  sunny  beam 
Has  its  stern  duties.     Wherefore  have  I  none? 
I  will  throw  off  this  dead  and  useless  past. 
As  a  strong  runner,  straining  for  his  life. 
Unclasps  a  mantle  to  the  hungry  winds. 
A  mighty  purpose  rises  large  and  slow 
From  out  the  fluctations  of  my  soul. 
As,  ghost-like,  from  the  dim  and  tumbling  sea 
Starts  the  completed  moon." 

Soon  after  this  his  life-long  dream  is  realized.  He 
is  acknowledged  by  the  world  as  a  poet;  yet  amid 
the  eclat,  while  his  fame 

"The  world  is  murmuring  like  a  hive  of  bees," 

his  own  spirit  is  unrest,  and  he  confesses, 

"Comes 
A  pale  shape  round  my  soul;  I've  done  it  wrong, 
I  never  will  be  happy  till  I  ope 
My  heart  and  take  it  in." 

In  the  final  scene  we  find  Violet  restored  to  him. 
To  her  he  says: 

"My  life  was  a  long  dream;  when  I  awoke. 
Duty  stood  like  an  angel  in  my  path. 
And  seemed  so  terrible,  I  could  have  turned 
Into  my  yesterdays,  and  wandered  back 
To  distant  childhood,  and  gone  out  to  God 


By  the  gate  of  birth,  not  death.     Lifl,  lift  me  up 
By  thy  tweet  inspiration,  a*  the  tide 
LiftK  Dp  a  stranded  boat  upon  the  b'  :u;h.*' 

Then  contemplating  the  future,  he  says: 

"Great  dutie*  are  before  me  and  treat  iongt, 
And  whether  crowned  or  crownlen*  when  I  fall, 
It  matters  not,  so  as  God's  work  is  done. 
I've  learned  to  prize  the  quiet  lightning-deed. 
Not  the  ajiplauding  thunder  at  its  heeU, 
Which  men  call  Fame.     Our  night  is  past; 
We  stand  in  precious  uunrise,  and  beyond 
A  long  day  stretches  to  the  vary  end," 

Such  is  an  outline  of  this  "Life-Drama,"  di- 
vested of  its  epiftiodes — many  of  which  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  structure;  others  are  cumberBome, 
and  complicate  it.  The  course  we  have  pursued 
in  our  analysis  has  given  to  the  reader  a  view  of 
the  structure  of  the  poem,  and  also  glimpses  at  the 
character  of  the  poetry;  in  both  instances,  perhaps, 
the  most  favorable  view.  "We  have  purpo.sely  in- 
cluded most  of  tlie  beautiful  gems  that  studded 
this  poem.  Our  readers,  we  think,  will  coincide 
with  us  in  the  opinion,  that  the  grand  defect — the 
damning  defect  of  the  work  is  not  in  the  lack  of 
artistic  structure,  nor  yet  of  fullness  of  poetic 
imagery  and  language,  but  in  the  lack  of  elevated 
moral  character  and  correct  moral  teaching.  How 
sad  to  find  so  gifted  a  spirit  reveling  in  the  low 
and  base  conception  of  a  putrid  heart  and  distem- 
pered brain! 

"  O  love!  O  wine!  thou  sun  and  moon  o'  our  lives. 
What  oysters  we  are  without  love  and  wine!" 

Yes,  and  what  oysters  too  much  of  either  will 
make  us ! 

We  had  intended  to  say  more  upon  the  style  of 
composition,  and  to  have  gathered  a  few  clusters 
of  the  brilliant  similes  and  metaphors  with  which 
the  poem  abounds,  but  our  want  of  space  forbids 
it.  Every-where  it  sparkles  with  figures  delicately 
wrought,  and  for  the  most  part  original,  beautiful, 
and  striking.  The  author  possesses  a  fertile  and 
brilliant  imagination;  and  when  we  connect  with 
that  a  mind  fickle,  impulsive,  and  sensuous  in  its 
movement,  you  have  the  grand  characteristics  of 
the  poet  as  he  here  reveals  himself.  In  the  "Life- 
Drama"  we  trace  the  progress  of  the  author  through 
the  fomenting  sentimentalities  of  "larger  boyhood," 
and  take  our  leave  of  him  just  as  he  has  become 
fully  inducted  into  "the  mock-misanthropy  of 
junior  manhood."  When  he  shall  have  obtained 
sounder  views  of  Christian  failh,  and  when  nature, 
humanity,  and  God  are  seen  through  a  clearer  and 
purer  medium,  we  hope  Mr.  Alexander  Smiih  will 
write  again — but  not  till  then.  If  the  "thouglit- 
ful  fruits"  of  Mr.  Smith  shall  ripen  under  iIj: 
genial  sunshine  of  Christian  failh,  he  may  yc' 
give  birth  to  a  song  that  shall  charm  the  Wurl  1 
"for  aye."  Like  the  lady-lore  of  the  poet,  we  will 
add  "yet  one  word  more"  before  we  part  with  hikj: 

"Strive  for  the  poet's  crown,  but  ne'er  forget 
How  poor  are  fancy's  bloouis  to  thoughtful  fruits; 
That  gold  and  crimson  mornings,  though  more  bright 
Than  soft  blue  days,  are  scarcely  half  their  worth." 
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"How  glad  I  am  you  Lave  come,"  said  uncle 
William,  when  we  were  ia  the  house;  "but  it  seems 
kind  a  lonesome  for  ai!/' 

Jane  was  ten  years  older  than  Delia — not  pretty 
nor  stylish  as  was  the  younger,  but  she  was  very 
good,  motherly,  and  considerate.  They  had  no 
mother,  and  lived  with  their  father  in  the  old 
house  where  they  were  brought  up. 

Delia  was  about  sixteen  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
exceedingly  pretty,  and  what  is  termed  captivating; 
so  that  she  was  considered  quite  the  belle  of  the 
village  and  neighborhood. 

We  were  a  small  and  quiet  family  at  uncle 
William's — himself,  who  did  little  but  tend  the 
parlor  fire,  read  the  newspaper,  and  consult  the 
almanac  and  his  watch:  in  fact,  these  things  made 
up  his  world.  He  knew  all  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
and  what  the  weather  would  be  likely  to  be  for  a 
month  in  advance;  he  knew  what  his  newspaper 
said,  and  he  believed  it,  too:  in  fact,  there  was  no 
other  paper — its  contents  seemed  designed  more 
especially  for  him  than  for  any  body  else;  and  to 
this  day  I  can  not  rid  myself  of  the  impression 
that  uncle  William's  newspaper  was  a  newspaper. 

W^hen  the  sun  came  up,  he  took  from  beneath 
the  parlor  looking-glass,  where  it  hung  of  nights, 
the  great  silver  watch  that  had  been  his  father's 
and  his  grandfather's,  turned  the  key  a  few  times, 
held  it  to  his  ear,  consulted  the  almanac,  and  com- 
pared the  sunrise  with  his  time.  He  then  mended 
the  fire,  and  took  up  the  newspaper,  and  when  it 
was  read  through  once  he  began  again.  It  always 
had  something  good  in  it,  he  said,  and  it  would  do 
him  no  harm  to  read  some  of  the  pieces  a  dozen 
times. 

When  the  sun  slanted  through  the  south  win- 
dow, he  carefully  folded  the  paper,  and  again  con- 
sulted his  watch.  At  sunset  another  comparison 
was  made,  and  the  almanac  resorted  to,  and  then 
began  the  evening  reading. 

Uncle  William  never  indulged  in  what  is  termed 
frivolous  conversation;  though,  to  my  mind,  mental 
relaxation  is  quite  as  necessary  as  physical;  the 
only  thing  in  the  way  of  fun  that  I  ever  heard  him 
say  was  that  the  editor  of  his  paper  was  a  man 
that  had  a  head. 

Jane  had  little  more  to  say  than  her  father.  She 
never  read,  and  had  never  been  from  home,  so, 
of  course,  she  was  not  very  wise;  and  as  she  never 
talked  of  things  that  didn't  concern  her,  there  was 
not  much  for  her  to  say. 

In  all  ways  she  was  strictly  proper;  so  much  so 
that  ordinary  mortals  found  it  more  difiicult  to  love 
her  than  they  would  have  done  had  she  possessed 
more  in  common  with  them. 

Our  talk  was  mostly  of  the  weather,  with  which. 
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however,  she  was  always  contented;  so  if  the 
storm  beat  never  so  tempestuously,  I  scarcely  dared 
yawn  or  say,  "I  do  wish  it  would  clear  off." 

I  would  have  been  glad  if  the  house  had  been 
left  in  some  disorder  by  Delia's  departure,  so  that 
we  might  employ  ourselves  by  setting  it  to  rights; 
but  every  thing  was  in  its  place;  so  we  must  needs 
sit  down  by  the  fire,  and  the  little  we  did  say  must 
be  said  in  whispers,  lest  we  should  disturb  uncle 
William,  who  forever  sat  by,  reading  in  a  muttered 
tone,  neither  aloud  nor  to  himself. 

Sometimes  he  would  get  me  to  read  for  the  ben- 
efit of  himself  who  had  read  it  twenty  times  pre- 
viously, Jane,  who  didn't  care  a  straw  for  reading, 
and  the  sixteen  cats  that  dozed  about  the  hearth, 
some  "piece"  which  he  thought  of  remarkable 
excellence. 

"Will  Delia  be  gone  long?"  I  asked  the  day 
after  my  arrival;  for  I  had  previously  learned  that 
she  was  gone  to  a  small  city  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  from  Elm  Ridge,  where  I  had  never  known 
uncle  William's  folks  to  visit;  and  to  confess  the 
truth,  I  was  curious  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore. 

Jane  stitched  a  little  faster,  I  thought;  the  twi- 
light was  deepening  so  much  that  I  could  not  have 
seen  to  stitch  at  all;  but  she  only  answered  that 
her  stay  was  uncertain. 

"I  didn't  know  you  had  friends  there,"  I  said, 
for  I  did  not  like  to  ask  more  directly. 

"  Didn't  you  ?"  answered  Jane,  stitching  as  before. 

I  was  not  discouraged;  and  remembering  what 
the  rosy-cheeked  woman  had  said  about  her  having 
left  her  heart  behind  her,  I  continued,  "She  has 
grown  very  pretty  since  I  saw  her;  she  must  be 
very  much  admired." 

"  Our  preacher's  wife  gave  her  a  book,"  she  said, 
"at  Christmas,  and  our  singing-master — old  Mr. 
White — offered  to  teach  her  for  nothing."  And 
these  were  all  the  evidences  of  the  admiration  she 
received  that  I  elicited. 

"Who  lives  opposite?"  I  asked;  for  the  house 
looked  so  cheerful  with  its  lights  moving  about, 
the  chimneys  sending  up  their  blue  smoke,  and 
the  bustling  in  and  out  of  doors,  that  I  could  not 
help  wishing  myself  there,  for  not  a  candle  was 
alight  in  our  house,  there  was  no  supper  in  course 
of  preparation,  nor  was  there  any  cheerful  talk  to 
enliven  the  time. 

"Mr.  Widdleton's  folks,"  replied  Jane  to  my 
question,  and  rising  from  her  chair,  she  stood  close 
against  the  window  that  she  might  see  to  stitch  a 
little  more. 

"What  sort  of  people  are  they?"  I  inquired. 

"0,  very  nice!"  she  said. 

"It  must  have  been  Mrs.  Widdleton  with  whom 
I  came  up  in  the  coach  yesterday,"  I  remarked;  "a 
rosy-cheeked,  good-natured  woman  who  seems  fond 
of  talking." 

"Yes,  it  was  she." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "she  bought  a  new  teapot  yes- 
terday, together  with  a  variety  of  other  things,  as 
she  was  good  enough  to  inform  us  all." 
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Jane  mado  no  reply  -whatever,  nor  by  Hmile  nor 
^'OHtiirc  intlicaU'd  that  Urn.  Widdloton  had  been 
corninunicative  to  any  remarkable  degree. 

The  snow  was  falling  dismally,  the  fire  was  low, 
and,  to  me,  the  coming  on  of  night  seemed  gloomy 
enough.  Uncle  William  was  s])littirig  pine  boards 
into  kindling,  and  though  ull  day  I  liad  wished  lie 
woidd  afford  us  a  little  opportunity  for  conversa- 
tion, I  noAV  h(>artily  wished  he  would  return,  and 
tell  us  when  the  moon  changed. 

As  I  listened  to  the  winds,  and  wondered  what 
kept  nncle  William  and  Jane  alive,  there  was  a 
low  and  what  seemed  to  me  a  very  timid  rap  on 
the  door.  Jane  opened  it;  and  though  her  tone 
evinced  neither  surprise  nor  pleasure,  it  was  not 
uncivil.  He  seemed — for  the  new-comer  was  a 
young  man — not  to  feel  at  liberty  to  sit  do'wn, 
though  Jane  invited  him  so  to  do,  but,  having 
made  some  commonplace  observations  relative  to 
the  weather,  inquired  whether  Miss  Delia  were  at 
home. 

"No,"  answered  Jane;  and  she  gave  no  intima- 
tion as  to  where  she  was  gone  or  when  she  would 
ever  return. 

"I  will  then  bid  you  good  evening,"  he  said, 
"and  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  again." 

When  he  was  gone  Jane  left  the  room,  having 
said  neither  ah,  yes,  nor  no. 

On  his  entrance  I  had  stirred  the  coals  to  make  a 
little  light,  but  it  was  so  faint  that  I  saw  but  im- 
perfectly; enough,  however,  to  warrant  me  in  be- 
lieving him  a  very  handsome  man,  of  not  more 
than  twenty-two  or  three.  Besides,  his  voice  had 
been  so  soft  and  musical  as,  together  with  his  fair 
looks,  to  leave  a  most  agreeable  impression.  Who 
he  was  or  whence  he  came  I  was  profoundly  igno- 
rant of,  but  somehow  I  was  interested  in  him,  and> 
pressing  my  face  to  the  window,  looked  eagerly 
through  the  snow  to  see  in  what  direction  he  went. 

At  the  gate  he  paused,  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  seemed  to  muse  for  a  moment,  looking 
one  way  and  the  other,  as  if  in  doubt  what  to  do; 
directly  he  lighted  a  cigar  with  a  match,  and,  turn- 
ing in  direction  of  the  tavern,  was  quickly  lost  to 
my  observation. 

"Who  was  that  young  person?"  I  asked  when 
Jane  returned  to  the  parlor. 

"Edward  Courtney." 

"Does  he  live  in  the  village?" 

"No." 

"I  noticed  he  took  that  direction." 

Jane  lighted  the  candle  and  took  up  her  work. 

"Very  handsome,  isn't  he?"  I  said. 

"Yes." 

"What  is  his  occupation?" 

"His  father,  with  whom  he  lives,  is  a  farmer,  but 
lately  come  to  our  neighborhood." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I  wish  he  had  passed  the  even- 
ing with  us,  and  not  been  so  exclusively  devoted  to 
Miss  Delia." 

Jane  said  nothing,  and  I  inquired  when  he  would 
be  likely  to  come  again. 


"I  don't  know,"  she  answered. 

"Really,  Jane,"  I  said,  "you  are  provoking;  for 
once  in  your  life  tell  me  something  I  want  to  know. 
What  is  it  that  liis  name  is  Edward  Courtney,  and 
that  his  father  is  a  farmer;  he  may  be  a  scapegrace 
for  all  that.  Pray,  wliat  do  you  know  about  him, 
and  why  do  you  not  like  him,  for  I  am  sure  you 
do  not?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  like  liim  well  enough,"  she  an- 
swered; "but  I  know  nothing  about  hin»  to  tell;  he 
is  rather  a  wild  young  man,  I  think." 

"What  wild  thing  has  he  done?" 

"0,  I  don't  know — I  don't  know  as  he  is  wild." 

And  holding  out  one  foot  she  asked  me  how  I 
liked  her  shoes,  saying  they  were  made  out  of  dog- 
skin; she  thought  they  were  as  pretty  as  morocco, 
and  father  said  he  thought  they  would  last  all 
winter. 

"S'cat!"  exclaimed  uncle  William,  making  his 
way  through  a  dozen  of  the  feline  tribe;  and  hav- 
ing mended  the  fire,  he  said  he  believed  the  moon 
quartered  that  night,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the 
almanac. 

To  me  the  evening  seemed  coming  in  very  lone- 
somely,  and  it  was  a  most  agreeable  surprise  to  me 
when  one  of  Mrs.  Widdleton's  children  came  in  to 
ask  cousin  Jane  and  myself  to  pass  the  evening 
with  her. 

To  my  disappointment,  however,  cousin  Jane 
didn't  feel  like  going;  she  was  afraid  of  getting 
the  toothache,  and  believed  she  could  not  go  very 
well. 

"You  go,  any  how,"  said  the  boy  who  had  asked 
us.  "Mother  says,  if  you  ain't  acquainted,  come 
and  get  acquainted." 

I  hesitated;  for  it  seemed  awkward  to  go  alone 
into  a  stranger's  house,  but  the  urgency  of  the  lad 
and  my  own  inclination  prevailed.  And  here  I 
may  say,  the  social  customs  of  Elm  Ridge  were 
not  trammeled  by  conventional  restrictions. 

On  my  arrival,  I  saw,  to  my  surprise,  the  whis- 
kered gentleman  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  the 
companion  of  the  pale  lady  in  the  coach. 

"  Really,  madam,"  he  said,  "I  do  hope,  if  it  will 
not  be  a  serious  inconvenience,  that  I  can  prevail 
upon  you — not  so  much  on  my  own  account  as  for 
my  wife's  sake.  She  is  pious,  and  doesn't  like 
being  at  the  hotel,  where  Sunday  is  pretty  nearly 
as  good  as  any  other  day." 

"And  are  you  not  pious?"  asked  Mrs.  Widdle- 
ton,  looking  at  hira  in  innocent  astonishment. 

He  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  but  made  no 
other  answer. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  I  liked  the 
little  woman" — 

"Yes,  I  like  her,  too,"  interrupted  the  man, 
laughing. 

"  Did  you  ever !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Widdleton,  and 
she  went  on  to  say  that  she  feared  their  plain  way 
of  living  would  not  suit  a  fine  lady,  who  had  been 
used  to  servants,  and  like  enough  never  had  to  wet 
her  hands.     She  would  see  what  Abner  thought. 
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"  By  all  means." 

And  the  gentleman  seated  himself,  and  caressed 
one  leg,  -while  she  withdrew  to  the  kitchen  for  the 
consultation,  where  a  hammering  seemed  to  indi- 
cate the  going  forward  of  some  active  business. 

"Just  have  it  your  own  way,  mother,"  I  heard 
him  say.  "  If  you  are  a  mind  to  do  more  and  have 
more,  why  you  can;  but  seems  to  me  you  have 
enough  to  do;  though  I  don't  care.  Do  just  as 
you  please;  but  I  hate  to  have  you  make  a  slave 
of  yourself,  mother." 

"Well,  Abner,"  she  answered,  "one  or  two  more 
in  family  don't  seem  to  make  much  difference;  and 
if  they  are  not  suited,  why  they  can  find  another 
place,  may  be." 

"When  the  gentleman  had  taken  leave,  which  he 
did  very  politely,  Mrs.  Widdleton  informed  me 
that  his  name  was  Hevelyn;  that  he  was  a  southern 
man,  lately  married,  and  had  come  north  for  the 
sake  of  his  wife's  health.  This  she  had  learned 
during  her  interview  with  him. 

She  furthermore  informed  me  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  board  them  for  awhile;  that  she  wanted  to 
get  a  few  things  for  Liddy,  more  than  she  could 
spare  the  money  to  buy — not  that  Abner  would 
not  give  it  to  her,  but  then  he  had  so  many  ways 
for  his  money. 

One  of  those  bustling,  active  women  was  Mrs. 
Widdleton,  who  never  seem  in  their  right  sphere 
except  when  their  hands  are  full  and  overflowing. 
Every  body  was  active  about  her — Mr.  Widdleton 
mending  her  washing-tub,  Liddy  making  a  new 
gown,  one  of  the  children  rocking  the  cradle,  and 
all  busy  at  something. 

As  for  what  she  did  during  the  evening  in  the 
way  of  mending  and  making,  I  can  not  recount  it, 
but  the  cradle  was  heaped,  and  so  were  all  the 
chairs  about  her,  with  the  work  she  did. 

We  had  cakes,  and  apples,  and  cider,  and  nuts, 
besides  a  constant  flow  of  talk,  in  which  Mr.  Wid- 
dleton,  having  finished  his  tub,  joined.  I  felt,  I 
remember,  that  every  body  was  just  as  contented 
as  they,  and  had  just  as  bright  a  fire. 

But  Mrs.  Widdleton — ah  me,  I  don't  like  to  write 
that,  but — was  a  little  given  to  talking  of  things 
that  didn't  concern  her,  as  well  as  of  things  that 
did;  and  when  the  children  were  gone  to  bed,  and 
while  "Abner"  ground  the  coffee  for  breakfast — 
"he  is  so  handy  about  the  house,"  said  Mrs.  Wid- 
dleton— we  drew  close  to  the  embers,  and  the  good 
lady  glided  naturally  enough  from  her  own  tea- 
set  to  the  tea- sets  of  her  neighbors,  and  thence  the 
transition  to  themselves  was  almost  imperceptible. 

A  number  of  interesting  little  family  affairs  came 
to  my  knowledge  that  night,  but  I  will  omit  most 
of  them  here.  Mentioning  only  that  uncle  William 
and  Jane  had  put  their  heads  together,  as  she  said, 
and  sent  off  Delia  the  dear  knows  where,  to  pre- 
vent her  keeping  the  company  of  Edward  Courtney; 
and  for  her  part  she  thought,  though  she  didn't 
want  to  say  any  thing  one  way  nor  the  other,  and 
it  was  very  seldom  she  did  speak  at  all,  that  Delia 


or  any  other  girl  might  go  further  and  fare  worse; 
for  that  Edward  Courtney  was  just  as  nice  a  young 
man,  apparently,  as  ever  she  set  eyes  on,  and  she 
would  just  as  soon  a  daughter  of  hers  married 
him  as  to  marry  some  persons  that  some  persons 
thought  a  good  deal  better,  or  to  live  at  home  till 
she  was  forty  years  old,  and  nurse  the  cats. 

Jane  was  just  as  good  a  girl  as  ever  was,  and 
uncle  William  was  just  as  good  a  man  as  ever  was, 
but  they  would  think  it  very  hard  to  be  made  to 
marry  somebody  they  didn't  want;  and,  for  her 
part,  she  thought  it  was  just  as  bad  to  be  kept 
from  marrying  whom  you  did  want. 

"It's  one  thing  to  marry,"  said  Mrs.  Widdleton, 
"and  another  thing  to  love  the  man  you  marry; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  would  have  Abner  or  I  would 
have  nobody.  I  was  always  averse  to  match- 
making," she  continued,  "but  I  have  a  great  mind 
as  ever  I  had  in  my  life" — she  suddenly  paused, 
and  added,  "Xo,  I  don't  know  as  I  will  either;  but 
I  hate  to  see  folks  as  cool  as  a  cucumber  about  such 
things,  and  think  nobody  has  any  feeling  more 
themselves.  Poor  Delia!  Yes,  I  have  the  greatest 
mind — no,  I  don't  know  as  I  will — I  might  reflect 
on  myself  if  it  didn't  all  come  out  right." 

And  Mrs.  Widdleton  vigorously  trotted  her  baby 
long  after  he  was  asleep;  and  I  have  always  thought 
that  then  and  there  she  settled  the  knotty  point, 
for  she  said  at  last,  with  a  smile,  that  if  she  should 
tell  Edward  where  Delia  was,  it  wouldn't  be  telling 
him  to  go  there  and  marry  her;  but  even  if  she 
should  give  him  a  piece  of  her  mind  to  that  effect, 
she  didn't  know  as  they  could  take  her  up  and 
hang  her. 

Before  I  returned  to  uncle  William's  that  night, 
she  concluded  she  would  call  on  Mrs.  Courtney  in 
a  day  or  two;  she  wanted  to  borrow  a  dress  pattern 
of  her.  Perhaps  she  should  see  Edward,  and  per- 
haps not;  and  she  didn't  know  as  she  should  say 
any  thing  about  Delia  if  she  did  see  him:  it  was 
the  pattern  she  wanted.  But  notwithstanding  this 
conclusion,  I  felt  assured  that  she  would  give  Ed- 
ward the  "piece  of  her  mind"  she  had  first  pro- 
posed to  give  him. 

The  following  day  I  related  to  Jane  the  inci- 
dents of  the  evening — how  that  Mr.  Widdleton 
had  mended  a  tub,  and  his  good  wife  darned  and 
mended;  in  fact,  whatever  had  been  done  or  said 
that  I  thought  could  interest  her,  omitting  not  the 
talk  about  Edward  and  Delia,  for  I  was  determined 
to  draw  out  something  in  reference  to  the  affair. 
Delia's  pale  face  haunted  me;  her  supplicating  ap- 
peal to  be  permitted  to  remain  at  home  I  felt  assured 
was  not  on  my  account.  I  saw  pots  of  her  flowers 
standing  about  dying  from  neglect,  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  her  thoughts  had  been  other  where. 

So,  as  I  said,  I  told  Jane  that  Mrs.  Widdleton 
thought  Delia  and  Edward  would  make  a  fine 
match,  and  that  she  was  sorry  it  was  likely  not  to 
take  place;  for  I  did  not  choose  to  repeat  her  pre- 
cise words. 

Jane  colored  slightly,  and  said  if  Mrs.  Widdleton 
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had  not  ho  many  excellent  qualiticM,  she  would  be 
a  busybody.  And  this  iH  all  the  time  I  ever  heard 
my  cousin  iiitini;it(!  ih.'it  any  Imrnan  Ix-ing  had 
a  fault. 

I  confess  to  f^rcalcr  imperfection;  llic  affairs  of 
other  people  interest  me,  though  I  hope  1  am  neither 
a  meddler  nor  a  tattler. 

I  used  to  take  my  seat  at  the  Avindow,  and  there 
beini,'  neither  conversation  nor  readin<:j  within,  I 
naturally  looked  without  for  amusement,  and  found 
interest  in  the  movements  of  our  neighbors;  for, 
after  all,  humanity  is  more  to  us  than  every  thing 
else,  as  those  who  have  passed  a  winter  in  an  iso- 
lated country  place  can  appreciate. 

The  evening  after  my  visit  I  saw  alight  in  the 
front  chamber  of  Mr.  Widdleton's  house,  where  I 
had  never  seen  a  light  before,  and  supposed  the 
Hevelyns  were  come.  The  following  morning  I 
saw  Mrs.  Widdleton  set  out,  bright  and  early,  in 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Courtney's  house.  She  walked 
against  the  north  wind  with  a  straightforward  and 
energetic  step,  and  I  wondered  whether  there  were 
any  purpose  in  her  movements  aside  from  tht 
pattern. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  she  returned,  accom- 
panied by  young  Mr.  Courtney.  They  paused  at 
the  gate,  and  seemed  in  earnest  conversation  for  a 
long  time.  Liddy  came  to  the  door  and  looked 
earnestly  toward  her  mother  several  times;  the 
baby  w^as  fretting  I  knew;  but  as  often  as  they 
seemed  about  to  separate  they  drew  nearer  again, 
till  it  seemed  their  conversation  would  never  have 
an  end. 

Seated  on  the  outside  of  the  evening  coach  that 
day  I  noticed  a  young  man  that  I  thought  resem- 
bled Edward  Courtney,  and  I  was  the  more  con- 
vinced of  its  being  him  from  the  graceful  w^ay  in 
which  he  recognized  Mrs.  Widdleton  as  he  passed. 
A  red  scarf  wrapped  about  his  neck  concealed,  in 
part,  his  face,  so  that  I  could  not  be  positive  it 
was  he.  But  if  it  is,  thought  I,  he  may  have  a 
thousand  objects  in  view  besides  Delia.  I  have  no 
right  to  think  any  thing  about  it.  Still  I  did  think 
about  it. 

Often  in  the  courses  of  the  days  I  saw  Mrs. 
Hevelyn,  wrapt  in  a  shawl  which  seemed  of  a 
very  rich  and  costly  pattern,  and  standing  or  sit- 
ting by  the  chamber-window.  Sometimes  I  saw 
her  wipe  her  eyes,  and  always  her  movements  indi- 
cated sadness  and  dejection.  Sometimes  when  the 
sun  shone  in  the  middle  of  the  day  she  walked 
about  the  yard,  examined  the  dead  flowers,  and 
looked  up  and  down  the  lonesome  road,  returning 
again  to  the  house  with  a  languid  and  heavy  step. 
When  the  evening  coach  came  rattling  over  the 
near  hill,  I  saw  her  either  raise  the  sash  or  step 
out  into  the  yard,  and  watch  it  eagerly,  as  though 
in  expectation  of  some  one;  and  when  it  passed 
she  would  sometimes  return  with  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  and  sometimes  sinking  at  once  on  the 
frozen  ground,  sit,  as  though  poAverless  to  go  in, 
for  an  hour  or  more. 


One  Bunshiny  day  I  went  out  into  the  yard  to 
see  if  the  flags  were  sprouting  or  the  daffodils 
coming  througlj  the  grass,  for  I  had  seen  a  blue- 
bird twittering  in  the  lilac  and  picking  its  feathers 
that  morning. 

"IIow  d'you  do?"  calh-d  a  voice  that  seemed  not 
altogether  tmfamiliar  to  me;  and  looking  up,  I  saw 
Mrs.  Widdleton  leaning  over  her  yard  fence,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  having  a  little  chat. 

"What  is  the  news,"  she  asked,  "at  your  house?" 

"0  nothing,"  said  I;  "what  is  the  news  with 
you?" 

"How  does  uncle  William  [for  she  called  Mr. 
Peters  uncle  William  when  she  spoke  to  me  of 
him]  seem  to  take  it?"  she  asked. 

"Take  what?"  said  I. 

"Why,  about  Edward  and  Delia." 

"And  what  about  them?" 

"Why,  they  say  he's  gone  off  to  B."  Here  she 
lowered  her  voice,  and,  saying  that  walls  had  ears 
sometimes,  crossed  from  her  yard-fence  to  ours. 
"He's  gone  off  to  B.,"  she  continued,  "and  they 
say  it's  to  get  married." 

"Why,  is  it  possible!" 

"Yes;  and  old  Mr.  Courtney  is  going  back  to 
town  to  live,  and  they  say  Edward  and  Delia  are 
going  right  in  to  the  old  house;  and  from  the  way 
things  seem  to  begin  and  go  on,  I  think  they  will 
do  well." 

I  said  I  thought  so,  too,  though  what  things  she 
had  seen  beginning  and  going  on  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
know. 

If  they  should  be  married,  and  come  and  live 
in  the  old  place,  and  do  right  well,  as  she  hoped 
and  believed  they  would,  she  thought  Miss  Jane 
and  "uncle  William"  would  be  right  much  ashamed 
of  themselves. 

About  poor  Mrs.  Hevelyn  she  had  much  to  say; 
her  husband  went  away,  she  said,  the  very  day  he 
brought  her  there,  and  right  among  strangers  so,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  poor  thing  would  cry  her  eyes  out. 

"Often  of  evenings,"  said  Mrs.  Widdleton,  "I 
go  up  into  her  room  to  have  a  cheerful  chat.  Yoa 
know  a  body  must  talk  or  they  won't  say  any- 
thing— and  I  find  her  lying  on  the  bed,  her  face 
all  smothered  in  the  pillow,  and  her  heart  ready 
to  break." 

She  informed  me  furthermore,  that  Mr.  Hevelyn 
had  written  only  once,  and  then  barely  a  few  lines, 
since  he  went  away. 

Two  or  three  days  went  by,  when  at  nightfall  I 
observed  an  unusual  stir  about  Mr,  Widdleton's 
house;  lights  moved  busily  from  cellar  to  chamber; 
a  strange  woman,  in  a  high  white  cap,  appeared 
from  time  to  time;  and  presently  the  two  little 
girls  came  over  to  pass  the  evening,  saying  mother 
said  they  might  stay  all  night  if  they  wanted  to. 
The  next  morning  the  chamber-windows  were 
closed,  and  Mrs.  Widdleton  came  in  soon  after 
breakfast  to  take  her  children  home,  and  informed 
them  that  somebody  had  brought  Mrs.  Hevelyn 
the  sweetest  little  baby ! 
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Tidings  were  dispatched  to  the  absent  husband, 
and  day  after  day  the  young  mother  exerted  her- 
self beyond  her  ability  to  make  her  little  darling 
look  pretty,  that  the  heart  of  the  expected  father 
might  be  rejoiced  the  more;  and  day  after  day  the 
coach  Tvent  by,  and  the  sun  went  down,  and  he 
came  not. 

At  length  one  day,  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Widdleton's 
urgent  entreaties  and  in  the  hope  of  giving  the 
poor  lady  some  comfort,  I  went  in  to  sit  for  an 
hour  with  my  sewing.  I  found  her  a  most  sweet 
and  lovable  person,  indeed — not  possessed  of  very 
strong  mind  or  marked  characteristics,  but  gentle, 
confiding,  and  amiable.  She  had  put  back  her 
curls  in  motherly  fashion,  and  her  cheek  was  thin 
and  pale;  but  still  she  was  beautiful,  and  her 
large,  melancholy  eyes  had  in  them  a  pathos  and 
a  power  which  drew  you  right  toward  her. 

She  seemed  pleased  with  my  praise  of  the  baby; 
said  she  had  named  him  John  for  his  father,  and 
added,  "He  wants  to  see  the  child  so  bad,  and 
nothing  but  the  most  pressing  necessity  keeps  him 
away — poor  Johnny !" 

Ah  me !  she  had  loved  him  not  wisely,  but  too 
well. 

"Do  you  think  my  little  beauty  is  going  to  have 
red  hair?"  she  said,  pressing  her  lips  against  its 
head;  her  own  was  a  deep  auburn. 

She  looked  at  me  as  if  she  wanted  me  to  say  no; 
but  I  could  not  conscientiously,  and  so  replied  eva- 
sively, "Why,  don't  you  like  that  color?" 

"I  don't  care,"  she  said;  "it  would  be  pretty  to 
me,  no  matter  what  color  it  was;  but  Johnny  thinks 
red  hair  so  ugly." 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  the  color  of  yours,"  I  replied, 
"and  that  will  please  him." 

"He  used  to  call  mine  pretty,"  she  said;  and 
taking  it  down,  she  laid  it  on  the  baby's  head,  and 
compared  it  with  the  greatest  apparent  anxiety. 

While  thus  engaged  the  coach  drew  up  at  the 
gate.  "  0,  it  is  he,  it  is  he !"  she  cried;  and,  placing 
the  baby  in  my  arms,  she  wound  back  her  long 
hair,  and  flew  to  meet  him  as  though  it  were  the 
heavens  opening  before  her. 

"Why,  Nell,"  I  heard  him  say,  as  he  assisted 
her  up  stairs,  "you  have  grown  old  and  ugly  since 
I  left." 

The  tone  was  playful,  but  she  replied,  "0 
Johnny!"  in  a  reproachful  accent  that  indicated 
a  felt  meaning. 

"And  where  did  you  learn  this  style  of  arrang- 
ing your  hair?  Is  it  good  mother  Widdleton's  sug- 
gestion? Really,  it  is  not  becoming — it  is  posi- 
tively shocking;  and  red  hair  requires  the  most 
careful  dressing  to  make  it  endurable." 

She  tried  to  laugh  as  she  entered  the  room,  and 
said  to  me,  "Don't  you  think  Johnny  is  finding 
fault  with  me  already;  but,  never  mind,  I'll  find 
fault  with  him  one  of  these  days." 

"I  dare  say,  my  dear,  you  will  have  cause,"  he 
answered,  lialf  seriously,  half  laughingly;  and  put- 
ting her  arras  about  his  neck,  she  kissed  him  as 


fondly  as  though  he  had  said  she  was  looking 
young  and  beautiful.  "0  the  baby!"  she  sud- 
denly exclaimed.  "Why,  Johnny,  you  haven't 
seen  him." 

"Don't,  my  dear,  make  yourself  ridiculous,"  he 
whispered,  "but  introduce  the  lady,  and  then  go 
and  arrange  your  hair;  there  is  time  enough  to  see 
the  baby." 

I  rose  to  go,  as  I  would  have  done  sooner  but  for 
my  little  charge,  but  the  Hevelyns  insisted  so  much 
on  my  remaining  that  I  was  forced  to  sit  down. 
The  lady  kept  smiling,  but  the  tears  seemed  ready 
to  fall;  and  to  do  what  I  could  I  placed  the  child 
in  the  father's  arms,  and  said,  "See  how  like  you 
he  is!" 

"Good  gracious!"  he  exclaimed,  turning  away 
his  eyes,  "you  don't  mean  to  say  I  look  like  this 
thing!" 

"'No,  not  quite,"  I  said,  laughing;  "not  so  well." 

"And  you  call  this  boy  mine,  do  you?"  he  said 
to  his  wife;  "red  hair,  and  blue  eyes,  and  ugly  in 
every  way.  Why,  his  hand  is  as  big  as  a  wood- 
chopper's."  And  he  held  up  his  own,  which  was 
delicate  and  beautiful. 

"Now,  Johnny,  he  does  look  like  you,  and  Miss 

says  he  does."     And  to  prove  the  resemblance 

she  brought  a  picture  of  her  husband,  saying  I 
could  trace  the  resemblance  more  readily  from  that. 

"Ah,  Nelly,"  he  said,  putting  it  aside,  "that 
never  looked  like  me."  And  to  me  he  added,  "  You 
see  it  was  painted  when  I  found  that  I  had  to  marry 
Nell;  and  no  wonder  I  look  woe-begone!" 

I  took  up  a  book  of  engravings,  and,  laying  down 
the  child,  he  turned  over  the  leaves  for  me. 

"0,  I  am  so  faint!"  said  the  wife,  putting  her 
hand  to  her  forehead.     "  What  shall  I  do,  Johnny  ?" 

"  0,  I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  without  look- 
ing toward  her;  "get  some  water,  or  lie  down,  or 
something'." 

I  gave  her  some  water,  and,  seating  her  in  the 
arm-chair,  returned  to  the  book,  that  I  might  not 
appear  to  notice  her  emotion.  She  turned  her  back 
toward  us  under  pretense  of  rocking  the  cradle, 
but,  in  reality,  to  conceal  the  tears  that  would  not 
stay  back. 

Mr.  Hevelyn  saw  it,  and  his  conscience  evidently 
smote  him,  and,  stooping  over  her,  he  kissed  her 
forehead,  and  smoothed  her  hair,  saying,  with  real 
or  affected  fondness,  "You  know,  dear,  I  was  only 
jesting."  And  Nelly  was  pacified,  and  smiled 
again. 

The  next  morning  the  strange  gentleman  took 
the  coach;  he  could  not  stay  longer,  the  wife  said; 
and  other  lonesome  days  came  and  went. 

One  wild  ^March  morning,  when  the  snow  blew 
blindingly  against  the  windows,  little  Peter  Wid- 
dleton  came  running  in  great  haste.  Mrs.  Heve- 
lyn's  baby  was  very  sick,  and  she  wanted  me 
to  come. 

I  found,  on  arriving  at  her  room,  that  it  had  not 
seemed  well  for  several  days,  and  that  the  previous 
night  it  had  grown  seriously  worse,  and  that  then 
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the  most  alarinirif,'  Hyrnptoms  vrcre  visible.  She 
had  written  every  day  to  lier  husband,  she  told  me, 
and  that,  as  he  neither  came  nor  wrote,  she  was 
greatly  terrified  on  his  account,  though  it  was  pos- 
sible her  letters  niiglit  have  been  miscarried. 

Dear,  credulous  soul!  she  had  no  suspicion  of 
what  was  doubtless  the  truth. 

The  morning  coach  went  by,  and  the  evening 
coach  went  by,  and  he  came  not;  and  all  the  while 
the  child  grew  worse  and  worse.  Mrs.  Widdleton's 
skill  was  baffled;  and  as  the  mother  rocked  the 
little  sufferer  on  her  bosom,  and  said,  "What  shall 
I  do?  0,  what  shall  I  do?"  I  forgot  all  the  words 
of  comfort  I  had  ever  known. 

Poor  baby!  its  little  hands  clinging  tightly  to 
the  mother's,  it  lay  all  day;  but  at  nightfall  it  sunk 
into  slumber,  and,  though  its  mother  kissed  it  a 
thousand  times,  it  did  not  wake  any  more. 

It  w^as  piteous  to  see  her  grief  when  we  put  it 
down  in  the  snow,  and  left  it  with  the  March 
winds  making  its  lullaby. 

After  the  burial,  Mrs.  Hevelyn  lost  the  little  en- 
ergy that  had  kept  her  up  before,  and  sat  without 
speaking  all  the  day.  She  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
interest  in  life. 

"We  were  sitting  around  the  fire  one  night,  eight 
or  ten  days  after  the  baby  died,  when  Mrs.  Widdle- 
ton  came  bustling  in  to  tell  us  that  Mrs.  Hevelyn 
was  gone;  that  her  husband  had  written  her  to 
join  him  without  a  moment's  delay;  that  he  had 
not  sent  her  one  cent  of  money,  nor  in  any  way 
made  provision  for  her  to  go. 

"But  for  all  that,"  said  our  neighbor,  "she  was 
nearly  crazy  to  go,  and  the  letter  really  made  her  a 
deal  better." 

"  She  gave  my  Liddy  most  of  her  clothes,"  said 
Mrs.  Widdleton,  "partly  by  way  of  paying,  I  sup- 
pose— for  you  see  she  had  no  money — all  but  her 
wedding-dress;  that  she  said  she  should  need  be- 
fore long;"  and  the  kind  woman,  taking  up  one  of 
the  cats,  hugged  it  close  by  way  of  keeping  down 
her  emotion. 

"Ah  well,"  she  added,  presently,  "she  hasn't 
much  to  care  to  live  for,  I  am  afraid." 

She  had  in  reserve  more  cheerful  news,  but  she 
was  too  much  depressed  to  exult  in  the  revelation. 
Old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtney  had  moved  to  town 
that  day. 

"Ay,"  said  uncle  "William,  looking  very  much 
pleased,  "  I  wonder  what  they  are  going  to  do  with 
their  house!" 

""Well,  I  hardly  know,"  replied  Mrs.  "Widdleton, 
looking  slyly  at  me;  "some  say  one  thing  and 
some  say  another;  but  I  have  my  own  thoughts. 
I  don't  think  Edward  Courtney  went  to  B.  for 
nothing;  and  I  don't  think  he  will  come  back 
without  a  certain  little  woman,  whose  name  begins 
with  Delia,  for  a  wife." 

Cousin  Jane  dropped  half  the  stitches  off  one 
needle,  and  uncle  "William  opened  the  paper  so 
suddenly  that  he  tore  it,  which  he  said  he  would 
not  have  done  for  a  "fip;"  furthermore,  he  forgot 


what  phase  the  moon  was  in,  and,  on  being  ques- 
tioned, said  he  didn't  know  as  he  cared. 

Mrs.  Widdleton  was  right;  for  the  next  evening 
I  went  with  her  to  call  on  the  bride,  my  friend 
carrying  with  her  a  custard  pie  and  a  loaf  of  plum- 
cake.  We  found  the  liappy  pair  taking  tea  at  a 
little  table,  with  their  faces  turned  to  the  wall,  as 
they  are  still  doing  to  this  day — lovers  yet,  though 
they  have  been  married  a  dozen  years. 

A  year  after  my  visit  I  lieard,  by  chance,  that 
Mrs.  Hevelyn  was  dead,  and  the  fragment  of  her 
life  and  love  that  I  have  written  is  all  I  know. 


THE  LANDSCAPE  PAINTER. 

BT  OSOROK   a.   SXLLOOO,    If.   D. 

Beneath  the  maple's  grateful  shade, 
Stretched  at  thine  ease,  now  art  thou  laid, 

To  view  a  lovely  scene; 
My  artist  friend  a  fancy  caught 
From  this  sweet  landscape,  freshly  wrought, 

Beams  smiling  and  serene. 

Those  scattered  elms  left  standing  high. 
They  tell  of  glorious  days  gone  by, 

When  round  were  ranged  their  peers; 
Their  wind-swept  boughs  then  loud  did  raise 
Incense-music,  hymns  of  praise, 

Through  all  the  circling  years. 

I  see  the  mill,  deep  in  the  vale; 

The  winding  streamlet's  lengthened  trail 

Bright  glancing  in  the  sun; 
The  stately  vultures  wheeling  soar; 
And,  see !  the  burnished  meadows  o'er 

Cloud-shadows  chasing  run. 
All  this  I  see  reflected  clear — 
Mirrored  before  mine  eyes  appear. 

In  colors  all  divine, 
The  dusky  road,  th'  enameled  sod. 
The  sunflower,  and  the  golden  rod. 

In  autumn  glories  shine. 

These  glorious,  azure,  golden  days 
Are  starred  all  o'er  with  aster-rays. 

Which  beam  soft  amethyst; 
And  now  through  all  the  gorgeous  woods 
The  piping  quails  call  in  their  broods. 

But  songsters  all  are  missed. 
The  five-leaved  creeper  twining  round 
Unto  its  sturdy  mate  is  bound. 

Encircling  to  its  head; 
A  soft  response  she  doth  evoke, 
A  whisper  from  the  bending  oak. 

And  turns  to  blushing  red. 
Thou  lov'st  to  paint  the  declining  sun 
When  his  hot  race  is  nearly  run, 

Sunk  vailed  behind  a  mist; 
Or  when,  slow^  calling  in  his  beams. 
The  folded  clouds,  in  rosy  dreams. 

He  stealing  by  hath  kissed. 
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A  SUlIilER  EXCURSION. 

KUMBER  I. 

BY  A  BUCKSTE. 

MEADVILLE 

Is  a  beautiful  town,  the  countj-seat  of  Cra'U'ford 
county,  Penn.  It  contains  about  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  lies  on  the  bank  of  French  creek, 
a  tributary  of  the  Alleghany.  In  its  vicinity  is  the 
Alleghany  College.  This  institution  was  estab- 
lished in  1816.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Presbyterian 
enterprise,  and  was  under  the  control  and  care 
of  Presbyterians  till  about  the  year  1832.  From 
its  establishment  till  it  came  into  Methodist  hands, 
it  was  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Alden,  an  ec- 
centric man,  who  published  a  large  book  of  epi- 
taphs taken  from  graveyards  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. He  was  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  some  energy. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the  institution  a  very 
respectable  library,  chiefly  from  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  New  England;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  much  patronage,  having,  I  think,  never 
had  more  than  six  or  seven  students.  He  com- 
menced too  early,  and  had  too  hard  a  competition 
from  Jefferson  and  Washington  Colleges. 

"We  had  commenced  a  college  at  Union  Town, 
and  H.  J.  Clarke  was  traveling  on  an  agency  for  it; 
when,  coming  to  this  place,  he  fell  in  with  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, a  worthy  gentleman,  then  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College.  Our  own  loca- 
tion at  Union  Town  was  unsatisfactory;  the  Pres- 
byterians had  become  certain  t]iat  they  could  not 
do  much  with  Alleghany  College;  we  were  poor, 
or  supposed  that  we  were;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
proposed  to  us  to  take  the  College,  and  transfer  to 
it  our  forces  at  Union  Town.  For  this  purpose  the 
Board  of  Trustees  was  enlarged,  and  so  organized 
as  to  secure  to  us  a  control  of  the  institution.  At 
this  time  the  property  was  judged  to  be  worth  about 
$35,000;  namely,  libraiy,  $20,000;  college  build- 
ing and  ground,  $15,000;  though  some,  perhaps, 
may  have  estimated  both  together  as  high  as  $40,- 
000.  A  few  years  since  an  effort  was  made  to 
endow  the  institution  by  the  sale  of  perpetual 
scholarships  at  twenty-five  dollars  apiece.  About 
$50,000  has  in  this  way  been  realized,  and  is  now 
invested  chiefly  on  bond  and  mortgage  at  six  per 
cent.  It  is  managed  by  two  bodies,  called  Cen- 
tenary Boards,  incorporated  for  the  purpose,  one 
representing  each  of  the  patronizing  conferences — 
Erie  and  Pittsburg.  The  agency  is  still  con- 
tinued, and  will  be  till  the  whole  amount  originally 
contemplated — $100,000 — is  collected  and  funded. 
This  money  is  not  the  property  of  the  College,  but 
of  the  conferences.  The  certificates  given  for  it 
entitle  the  holders  to  admission  into  the  Alleghany 
Colleo-e  or  some  other  institution  under  the  control 
of  the  Erie  and  Pittsburg  conferences.  This  plan 
struck  the  community  as  a  novelty  when  it  was 
first  proposed,  but  so  far  it  has  worked  pretty  well. 


The  number  of  students  attending  a  college  does 
not  depend  upon  the  price  of  tuition,  but  upon  the 
wants  of  the  community.  It  is  to  be  feared,  how- 
ever, that  the  time  will  come  when  the  patronizing 
conferences  may  feel  a  pretty  heavy  burden  upon 
them.  The  opening  of  new  mines  of  the  precious 
metals  must  reduce  the  value  of  the  dollar.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  responsibility  of  the  confer- 
ences must  be  increased,  it  is  presumed,  with  every 
advancing  year;  for  in  proportion  as  the  country 
fills  up  with  population,  will  the  number  of  stu- 
dents attending  the  institution  be  increased,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  well  conducted,  as  it  is  at  present. 
There  is  one  relief,  however,  which  may  prove 
considerable — many  will  give  their  scholarships  to 
the  College.  The  College  is  sufficiently  well  se- 
cured to  the  Church:  1.  There  is  a  clear  majority 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  belonging  to  the  Church. 
2.  The  Board  is  not  a  close  corporation,  but  is  per- 
petuated by  the  conferences,  who,  I  understand, 
jointly  fill  vacancies  in  it.  3.  There  is  a  contract 
between  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Centenary 
Boards  that  the  former  will  appoint  no  professors 
or  teachers  but  upon  the  nomination  of  the  confer- 
ences. It  might  be  better  if  the  Board  were  exclu- 
sively members  of  our  Church;  but  the  conferences 
do  not  seem  to  ask  this;  they  wish  to  be  liberal. 
Perhaps  they  could  afford  to  be  more  liberal  if  they 
had  the  exclusive  control. 

The  location  of  the  College  is  most  delightful. 
Never  have  I  seen  any  thing  more  picturesque. 
It  is  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  town,  and 
affording  a  view  of  French  creek  and  its  delightful 
valley  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  slopes  all 
around  are  most  enchanting.  The  country,  I  judge, 
is  quite  healthy,  and  the  people  are  religious.  Cal- 
vinism claims  it  by  preemption,  though  she  has 
become  somewhat  reconciled  to  intruders. 

The  young  gentlemen  of  this  institution  are  gen- 
erally of  a  good  class;  rather  fond  of  society,  and 
inclined  to  "watch-nights  and  love  feasts,"  n)any 
of  which  they  hold  by  cheerful  fires  during  the 
long  winter  evenings.  All  this,  however,  is,  as 
Jack  Downing  says,  vatur. 

The  Faculty  consists  of  the  President — an  Eng- 
lishman by  birth,  vivacious,  modest,  sagacious,  of 
fine  scholarship,  and  long  experience  in  the  instruc- 
tion and  government  of  youth;  a  Professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature — an  amiable  man 
and  a  ripe  teacher;  a  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy — a  strong  man  armed  in  any 
position  that  you  can  place  him,  and  mighty  in 
common  sense  and  sacred  Scriptures;  a  Professor 
of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature — a  scholarly 
gentleman  and  a  diligent  and  successful  instructor; 
and  a  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  whom  we 
may  say  the  same.  Altogether  a  strong,  compact 
Faculty. 

I  was  in  time  to  hear  a  few  recitations,  and  they 
gave  me  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. We  do  not  expect  to  hear  how  much  the 
student  has  learned,  but  how  well.    A  superficial 
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observer  often  forms  an  erroneous  opinion  at  an 
examination— it  ni.-iy  bo  an  unfavorahle  nign  wlxri 
Kcliolars  go  tlirougli  tlicir  lessons  like  parrots. 

Tlie  exercises  of  OoinnjcDcenicnt  were  as  might 
be  expected:  (lie  young  men  acquitted  themselves 
creditably,  and  tlirongliout  there  was  a  healthy 
moral  tone.  Occasionally  there  was  a  "scrap  of 
epic  jilted  out,"  but  there  was  no  "bursting  of 
the  pipes"  in  an  .attempt  to  "roll  through  the 
cotut  a  long  melodious  thunder."  The  valedictory 
was  beautiful  and  pathetic. 

There  is  here  a  theological  seminary  under  the 
management  of  Unitarians.  It  is  not  far  advanced, 
though  I  am  told  it  has  the  means  of  erecting  a 
good  building,  which  has  been  commenced,  and, 
in  addition,  an  endowment  of  about  $.'J0,000.  The 
President  is  Rev.  Dr.  Stebben,  a  New  Englandcr. 
One  of  the  professors — Rev.  Mr.  Folsom — was  for- 
merly a  Presbyterian  and  a  professor  of  the  Western 
Reserve  College.  The  number  of  students  is  small, 
though  I  am  told  that  the  Seminary  sends  out  about 
six  or  seven  graduates  every  year.  They  have,  I  be- 
lieve, at  present  one  Methodist  student,  who  is  sup- 
ported by  contributions  raised  by  our  "Father  Tay- 
lor" in  Boston.  I  attended  the  Unitarian  Church 
one  evening,  and  heard  the  Concio  ad  Clerum,  which 
was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington,  of  Boston. 
It  was  a  beautiful  composition,  sparkling  with  wit 
and  rich  in  sentiment.  Excepting  a  few  passages, 
it  might  have  passed  for  an  orthodox  discourse. 
Its  denunciation  of  formalism  and  false  philosophy 
were  as  strong  and  spicy  as  the  most  devout  could 
desire.  He,  I  suppose,  belongs  to  the  better  party 
of  Unitarians,  who  now  seem  to  be  rushing  away 
from  their  associates,  and  approaching  to  the  very 
verge  of  orthodoxy.  The  proposition  of  the  dis- 
course was  that  love  for  Christ  should  be  the  great 
motive  of  the  minister. 

PITTSBURG. 

Pittsburg  is,  on  many  accounts,  a  desirable  place 
of  residence.  Bathed  in  the  mountain  air,  washed 
by  navigable  streams,  surrounded  by  a  rich  agricul- 
tural region,  and  possessed  of  inexhaustible  coal- 
hills,  it  affords  health,  food,  fuel,  and  water  at  the 
cheapest  rates.  It  is  growing,  but  not  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  the  Queen  City.  Washington, 
when  he  stood  in  the  triangle  between  the  Alle- 
ghany and  the  Monongahela,  and  saw  the  beautiful 
Ohio  sweeping  westward,  predicted,  I  believe,  that 
here  was  to  be  the  great  city  of  the  west.  Wash- 
ington, however,  knew  nothing  of  railroads;  he 
could  not  foresee  that  rivers  would  one  day  be  be- 
hind the  age — that  iron  tracks  would  be  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  the  world.  This  city  appears  to 
be  aware  of  the  importance  of  railway  connections, 
and  she  certainly  has  great  facilities  for  securing 
them.  Nature  seems  to  have  destined  Pittsburg 
for  a  manufacturing  place — a  second  Birmingham — 
and  that  she  is  fast  becoming.  With  all  her  ad- 
vantages, she  has  her  inconveniences.  She  is,  as 
Tom  Thumb  remarked,  a  little  smoky.  I  thought, 
however,  that  she  was  less  so  than  when  I  was  here 


last.  Perhaps  the  citizens  would  deem  this  a  poor 
compliment — a  proof  of  eilher  that  extravagance 
was  on  the  increase  or  business  on  the  decline. 
Alleghany  City  is  destined  to  be  a  more  desirable 
place  of  abode  than  Pittsburg  proper — less  smoke, 
wider  streets,  more  commanding  views.  The  West- 
ern Railway  station  affords  it  also  some  business 
facilities.  | 

To  one  who  has  been  several  days  in  Pittsburg 
smoke,  it  is  pleasant  to  cross  the  fine  bridge  over 
the  Monongahela,  and  ascend  the  hill  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  Two  of  my  companions  and  myself  did 
so  yesterday  afternoon.  About  half  way  up  we 
found  a  rough  platform,  with  plank  seats  and 
sides,  where  travelers  weary  in  their  ascent  may 
take  breath,  and  prepare  for  higher  attainments. 
Thanks  to  the  magnanimity  and  Christian  charity 
of  this  good  catholic  city,  we  took  a  rest  on  the 
boards. 

One  of  these  good  brethren  is  a  tall,  handsome, 
well-proportioned  man,  erect  in  soul  as  in  person — 
such  as  an  Indian  tribe  would  gladly  seize  upon 
for  a  chief  or  recognize  as  a  governer.  Some  of 
his  ancestors  had  awful  conflicts  with  the  aborig- 
inals in  early  times,  and  he  may  have  scuffled  with 
their  sons  in  the  gigantic  pastimes  of  the  wilder- 
ness. He  has  long  been  a  dignified,  useful,  and 
eloquent  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  is  now  serving 
counters  and  collecting  debts  under  an  appointment 
of  the  General  conference.  The  other  is  of  medium 
hight,  compactly  built,  broad  breasted,  inclined  to 
corpulency.  His  principles,  like  his  body,  are  solid 
and  square;  and  his  mind,  like  his  limbs,  made  for 
slow  but  strong  movements.  He  is  presiding  over 
one  of  the  districts  of  the  Cincinnati  conference 
with  great  acceptability  and  usefulness. 

Here  we  are  on  the  top.  0,  what  a  beautiful 
view!  The  smoke  produces  but  little  effect  upon 
nature's  glorious  works.  There  is  the  beautiful 
Alleghany,  not  sensible  of  any  stain  upon  her 
virgin  garments.  Here  is  her  sister  Monongahela, 
calmly  shaking  the  dust  of  a  dirty  city  from  her 
feet,  sweeping  away  its  pollutions,  yet  remaining 
undefiled-  Yonder  is  the  beautiful  Ohio,  illustra- 
ting the  law  of  progress.  See  how  graceful  are 
those  slopes !  how  goodly  are  those  hill-tops  1  How 
little  do  all  the  works  of  man  appear  amid  these 
elevated  scenes!  "Truly,"  said  I,  "this  is  a  glori- 
ous world — good  enough  for  sinners — good  enough 
for  saints — good  enough  for  us.  If  only  it  were 
occupied  by  angels,  who  would  complain  of  it  or 
desire  a  better!"  "Tes,"  cried  an  upright  com- 
panion, rather  roguishly,  "if  it  were  only  filled 
by  such  men  as  I."  And  we  heartily  responded, 
"Amen."  But  ah,  so  much  sorrow  because  of  so 
much  wickedness !  How  would  our  souls  be  har- 
rowed up  by  the  story  of  last  night's  doings  and 
sufferings  even  in  this  good  city  of  Pittsburg! 
Well,  let  us  continue  to  preach  and  practice  virtue, 
and  pray  for  divine  mercy  and  grace  upon  our 
fallen  fellow-men.  While  I  respect  the  spirit  which 
aspires  after  heaven,  I  abhor  that  which  is  weary 
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of  earth.  I  like  good  old  P.  R.'s  philosophy — it  is 
the  true  philosophy.  When  Rev.  Dr.  L.  approached 
his  bedside,  as  he  was  lying  very  low,  stretching 
out  his  hand  to  the  Doctor,  he  said,  "Death  has 
been  sneaking  round  me  for  several  days,  but  I 
have  resisted  him  like  a  man  of  God.  Pray  for 
me.  Doctor,  and  I  think  we  shall  disappoint  him 
this  time."  It  is  unchristian  to  be  afraid  of  death; 
but  it  is  unchristian  also  to  be  afraid  of  life.  True 
Christianity  is  courageous. 

Returning  to  the  St.  Charles,  we  found  two  more 
of  our  old  friends  from  Ohio.  One  is  a  silver- 
haired,  sweet-faced,  neatly  dressed  man,  of  good 
business  ability,  sensible,  safe.  He  has  a  fine  sense 
of  the  ludicrous,  and  enjoys  a  joke  as  well  as  most 
men;  but  usually  he  is  grave,  and  in  his  social 
intercourse  engaging  and  discreet,  dropping  every 
now  and  then  some  useful  remark.  A  smile  gen- 
erally plays  upon  his  countenance;  he  rarel}'  of- 
fends; always  seeks  to  oblige;  but  is  firm  where 
principle  is  involved.  He  preaches  plain,  practical 
discourses;  rarely  declaims;  and  is  to  be  ranked, 
perhaps,  with  the  weeping  prophets  or  the  loving 
evangelists.  He  has  written  a  book — a  neat  biog- 
raphy of  one  of  our  earlier  jsreachers.  Notwith- 
standing his  business  abilities,  his  extreme  caution, 
and  his  forecast,  he  has  been  overreached,  and  has 
recently  lost  $28,000.  He  bears  this  with  Christian 
resignation  and  calmness.  His  is  one  of  those 
cases  which  prove  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  he  will  not  be  left  poor,  his  good  wife  having 
property  which  is  not  affected  by  his  personal 
obligations. 

Our  other  friend  is,  in  fullness  and  rotundity  of 
person,  somewhat  like  Fallstaff.  He  seems  to  live 
in  comfort;  and  so  commanding  is  his  person  that 
he  passes  almost  every--\vlicre  for  a  bishop.  He 
preaches  with  power;  his  enunciation  is  distinct, 
every  word  comes  out  like  a  dollar  from  the  mint; 
he  often  titters  strong  thought,  and  never,  I  think, 
drops  a  foolish  remark.  He  has  great  energy  of 
character;  he  perseveres  through  all  difliculties,  and 
makes  every  thing  bow  before  hira.  "When  he  com- 
menced his  ministerial  career  he  was  a  slender, 
fair-haired  youth,  neat  in  his  appearance,  and  gen- 
tlemanly in  his  manners.  He  had  been  a  merchant 
clerk.  Early  in  liis  itinerancy  he  was  placed  upon 
a  circuit  which  did  not  pay  the  preacher.  The 
amount  due  was  estimated  and  divided  among  the 
different  classes;  the  year  rolled  round,  and  the 
money  was  not  collected.  At  a  certain  appoint- 
ment was  a  large  class.  After  preaching  he  de- 
tained it,  and  asked  the  leader  how  much  was  col- 
lected; and  finding  a  large  deficit,  he  stationed  the 
leader  at  the  door,  and  ordered  hira  to  let  no  one 
out  till  the  whole  amount  due  was  paid.  Taking 
the  class-book,  he  commenced  calling  the  naines, 
and  insisted  on  immediate  payment  of  something 
from  every  one.  Excuses  were  made  at  first;  but 
the  resolution  of  the  preacher  was  not  to  be  re- 
sisted, and  there  was  a  wonderful  whispering  and 


borrowing  of  change.  Having  gone  through,  a 
deficit  was  still  remaining,  and  the  names  were 
called  over  again.  Seeing  the  difficulty  of  the 
operation,  one  of  the  bystanders,  who  were  outside 
the  cabin  school-house,  put  his  hand  through  a 
pane  of  glass,  and  offered  the  preacher  fifty  cents. 
"That  will  not  do,"  he  cried;  "you  can  not  pay 
the  way  of  these  people  to  heaven."  Having  gone 
through  a  second  time,  there  was  still  something 
due.  The  outsider  again  presented  himself  at  the 
broken  pane  with  his  half  dollar,  and  so  pressed 
the  preacher  that  he  took  it,  but  observed  that  he 
should  put  it  in  the  collection — that  it  could  not  be 
credited  to  the  class — and  then  proceeded  with  the 
third  call,  which  was  an  effectual  one.  I  need  not 
say  that  he  was — as  he  deserved  to  be — paid.  For 
many  years  the  Church  has  wisely  availed  herself 
of  his  abilities  as  a  collector  and  financier.  With 
all  his  sternness  and  strength  of  character,  he  is 
noted  for  his  generosity  and  kindness  of  heart. 
His  house  is  the  home  of  domestic  comfort,  well- 
ordered  children,  and  hearty  welcomes;  his  purse 
is  always  open,  his  ear  attentive  to  the  voice  of 
distress,  and  his  tongue  ever  ready  to  make  con- 
fession if  he  finds  himself  in  error.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  men  who  with  great  capacities  and  facilities 
to  enrich  themselves,  have  chosen  rather  to  serve 
the  Church.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  has  not  a  com- 
fortable living.  Similar  to  what  Speed  said  to  Val- 
entine in  the  play  we  may  say  of  him:  when  he 
laughs,  he  crows  like  a  cock;  when  he  walks,  he 
walks  like  one  of  the  lions;  when  he  fasts,  it  is 
presently  after  dinner;  and  when  he  looks  sadly,  it 
is  while  he  is  dunning  a  conference  for  money. 
Blessed  soul!  He  has  had  grace  to  sit  down  to 
life's  feast  with  thankfulness;  may  he  rise  up  from 
it  without  reluctance,  and  in  the  full  prospect  of  a 
better! 

Here  resides  one  of  our  newly  elected  bishops. 
He  is  comfortably  situated  on  Penn-street.  With 
becoming  zeal  and  prudence  he  is  planning  and 
laboring  for  the  future  good  of  the  Church  in  these 
parts.  Like  a  sagacious  wamor,  he  looks  to  the 
city  as  a  center  of  influence.  He  has  instigated 
the  people  to  commence  the  erection  of  a  large 
church  on  the  corner  of  Penn  and  Hancock  streets. 
It  will  probably  cost  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  He  has  also  suggested  to  them  to  build  a 
female  college  in  the  rear  of  this  church,  as  the  lot 
is  sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose.  The  sugges- 
tion has  been  adopted.  Already  about  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  liave  been  secured  by  sale  of  scholar- 
ships, and  the  probability  is  strong  that  it  can  be 
raised  to  sixty  thousand.  The  brethren  propose  to 
take  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  this  money  to  build 
an  edifice,  and  reserve  the  remainder  for  tlic  endow- 
ment of  the  faculty.  The  plan  of  scholarships,  I 
think,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Weslcyan  Female 
College  at  Cincinnati — five  hundred  dollars  secures 
a  perpetual  scholarship;  one  hundred  dollars  an 
annual  deduction  of  six  dollars  from  tuition  bills. 
This  institution  is  to  be  subject  to  the  visitorial 
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power  of  that  conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  wliich  lias  the  local  juriHcliction. 

At  the  bishop's  generous  "palace"  we  found  sev- 
eral of  our  dislinguislicd  l^rclhren  of  the  east  whom 
we  admire  and  love;  but  as  we  have  not  sufficient 
acquainlaucf!  with  them  to  take  the  liberty  of  intro- 
ducing tlieni  to  the  ladies  on  this  occasion,  we  fill 
up  the  hiatus  with  our  lowest  bow. 


JEALOUSY  AND  ENYT. 

Jealousy  is  one  of  the  meanest,  but  not  the  least 
powerful  of  the  unclean  spirits  that  infest  modern 
society.  How  rarely  is  it  that  we  hear  sincere  un- 
qualified praise  flowing  from  the  lips  of  a  rival! 
In  order  to  beget  hatred,  it  seems  only  necessary 
that  two  men  should  start  on  the  same  path.  They 
may  be  friends  at  first;  but  in  a  very  short  while 
afterward  we  are  sure  to  find  them  foes;  the  suc- 
cess of  the  one  being  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
other.  Do  you  doubt  this?  Then  look  around 
you.  Who  are  the  most  unmerciful  critics  of  works 
of  art?  Artists.  Who  tomahawk  incipient  poets? 
Poetasters.  Moot  but  a  point  in  theology,  and  you 
straightway  have  reverend  doctors  abusing  each 
other  with  a  heartiness  that  would  do  credit  to  Bil- 
lingsgate, and  indicating  in  no  disguised  language 
the  future  destination  of  their  compeers.  Let  a  med- 
ical practitioner  start  a  new  theory,  and  his  brethren 
are  instantly  down  upon  him.  He  is  a  quack — a 
rogue — an  ass — an  impostor.  Even  though  the  life 
of  a  patient  be  at  stake,  they  scorn  to  hold  con- 
sultation with  one  who  is  a  disgrace  to  his  order. 
Better  that  Mrs.  Jones  should  die  unaided,  than 
that  the  noble  faculty  should  be  profaned.  Furnish 
a  couple  of  rival  tragedians  with  real  Andrea  Fer- 
raras — let  them  fight  it  out  in  the  last  act  of  Mac- 
beth; and  to  a  moral  certainty  one  of  them  will  be 
pinked  or  hideously  slashed.  Did  you  ever  know 
a  reigning  beauty  who  looked  kindly  on  a  young 
debutante  ?  If  such  a  spectacle  was  ever  seen,  you 
may  be  sure  there  was  mortal  venom  beneath  the 
smile.  Men  say  that  the  lawyers,  as  being  con- 
stantly pitted  against  each  other,  are  the  least 
jealous  of  all  professionals,  but  we  have  heard  of 
such  things  as  systematic  snubbing  from  seniors. 
Let  no  man  charge  us  with  inconsistency  in  these 
remarks.  We  expect  not  that  professional  com- 
petitors shall  go  about  trumpeting  each  other's 
praises — that  were,  perhaps,  a  stretch  of  liberality 
beyond  the  power  of  human  nature.  But  there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  that,  and  deliberately 
running  down  your  rival.  Why  hate  a  man  because 
he  sells  twice  as  many  copies  of  his  book  as  you 
do  of  yours?  Has  he  injured  you  thereby?  Not 
one  whit.  Has  he  depressed  your  genius  ?  Clearly 
not.  Even  though  he  never  had  existed,  you  would 
not  have  achieved  a  greater  success;  then,  why  hate 
him  ?  An  early  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
suggestive  of  the  reason.  The  first  murder  arose 
from  hatred  engendered  by  jealousy;  and  jealousy. 


at  the  present  day,  is  as  active  and  vigorous  as 
ever. 

^"^^y*  y^'ing  sir!  you  need  not  throw  up  your, 
cap,  nor  cheer  us  so  lustily  for  our  noble  and  inde- 
pendent sentiments.  You  have  lately  published, 
it  would  seem,  a  volume  of  verse — have  been  cut 
to  pieces  in  a  provincial  periodical,  and  you  at- 
tribute tliat  attack  to  jealousy.  Before  doing  so, 
it  would  be  proper  for  you  to  ascertain,  from  some 
impartial  friejid,  whetlier  your  gifts  are  really  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  inspire  a  jealous  feeling  in  any 
one.  You  refer  us  to  your  book,  which  we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
allowing  that  the  typography  was  good,  and  the 
binding  far  from  execrable.  But,  as  to  the  merit  of 
the  contents,  the  less  that  is  said  the  better.  We 
agree  with  you  that  the  critic  was  a  very  savage 
fellow;  that  he  used  you  rather  harshly,  or  rather, 
abused  you  in  a  cruel  way;  and  we  doubt  not  that 
your  feelings  were  lacerated.  But  did  that  arise 
from  jealousy?  We  are  inclined  to  think  not.  In 
all  human  probability  the  critic  never  heard  of  you 
before,  and  never  perpetrated  a  single  verse  in  his 
own  individual  person.  He  was  simply  out  hawk- 
ing when  you  rose  before  him.  Undoubtedly  we 
think  he  would  have  acted  more  humanely  by 
letting  you  alone;  but  if  you  wished  to  escape 
notice,  why  was  it  that  you  sent  copies  of  your 
book  to  all  the  reviews  ?  Come  now — confess  the 
truth.  Would  you  not  have  felt  yourself  greatly 
aggravated,  if  no  notice  whatever  had  been  taken 
of  your  work — would  you  not  have  ascribed  that 
neglect  also  to  jealousy?  You  seem  inclined  to 
admit  that  you  would.  Well;  such  being  the  case, 
have  you  any  reason  to  blame  the  critic  for  having 
exercised  his  independent  judgment,  even  though 
that  was  unfavorable  to  you  ?  Do  not,  we  beseech 
you,  argue  the  case  on  the  merits,  or  ask  us  to  be 
judges  of  appeal.  Tender-hearted  as  we  are,  and 
ever  indulgent  to  youth,  we  have  got  a  duty  to 
perform:  and  we  can  not  conscientiously  aver  that 
you  have  suffered  outrageous  martyrdom. 

Jealousy  is  a  mean  vice;  but  not  so  mean  as 
envy,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  lowest  attribute 
of  the  Satanic  character.  To  be  jealous,  implies 
rivalry — to  be  envious,  presupposes  inferiority.  A 
thoroughly  envious  man  has  no  purpose  to  serve 
in  his  attack;  he  is  simply  throwing  stones  out  of 
hatred  at  those  above  him.  We  regret  to  be  com- 
pelled to  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  this 
odious  feeling  apparent  in  our  current  literature. 
Loud  complaints  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time, 
that  the  profession  of  letters  was  not  sufficiently 
esteemed  or  recognized  in  this  country.  Some  de- 
plorable dunderheads  even  went  the  length  of  in- 
sisting that  there  should  be  a  literary  parliament; 
for  which,  we  presume,  a  certain  number  of  para- 
graphs and  stale  jokes,  picked  out  of  the  kennel 
like  half-gnawed  bones,  would  have  been  consid- 
ered the  proper  qualification.  Well — it  did  so  hap- 
pen that,  very  lately,  an  eminent  literary  man  be- 
came a  minister  of  state.    Were  these  sticklers  for 
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the  honor  of  letters  delighted  at  this?  If  so,  they 
took  a  very  odd  way  to  testify  their  joy;  for  the 
whole  pack  opened  at  once  upon  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  So  far  from  there  being  any  exhibi- 
tion of  esprit-de-corps,  it  really  appeared  as  if  they 
had  considered  his  elevation  an  insult  to  themselves; 
they  hunted  up  his  earlier  works,  affected  to  sneer 
at  their  tendency,  and  practically  did  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  prove  that  literary  genius  was 
incompatible  with  administrative  talents.  The  at- 
tempt was  a  singularly  silly  one;  it  could  not  injure 
Mr.  Disraeli,  but  it  hurt  the  literary  cause.  It  is 
painful  to  observe  in  how  many  cases  distinction 
seems  to  provoke  enmity.  All  know  that,  in  this 
age  and  country,  no  one  can  attain  to  distinction 
in  any  department  of  letters  without  vast  pains 
and  real  desert.  No  reputation  can  be  made  on  a 
sudden,  and  signal  success  must  be  taken  as  the 
just  criterion  of  merit.  But  no  sooner  does  an  au- 
thor, after  years  of  labor,  attain  a  pinnacle  far 
above  his  fellows,  than  he  is  assailed  by  a  hooting 
from  below.  The  men  whom  he  has  distanced  feel 
themselves  aggrieved  by  his  superiority;  and  as 
they  can  not  attain  a  like  eminence,  they  resolve 
that  his  place  at  least  shall  not  be  a  pleasant 
one,  and  assail  him  with  a  shower  of  missiles.  It 
is  not  uncommon,  in  the  interval  between  the  an- 
nouncement and  the  publication  of  a  new  book  by 
some  author  of  celebrity,  to  hear  a  rumor  in  literary 
circles,  that  an  expert  gladiator  has  undertaken  to 
do  a  slashing  review  for  the  purposes  of  demoli- 
tion; and  there  are  plenty  of  the  tribe  of  Spartacus, 
well  trained  to  cut  and  thrust,  who  have  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  be  engaged  in  such  respectable 
employment.  Indeed,  there  is  a  certain  set  of  lit- 
erary gentlemen  whose  only  talents  and  occupation 
lie  in  decrying  those  above  them.  Even  as  certain 
portions  of  the  Nile  are  infested  by  crocodiles, 
while  others  are  entirely  free,  so  an  author  may 
proceed  a  certain  length  toward  distinction  without 
being  molested  overmuch.  But  when  at  last  he 
arrives  at  the  broad  reaches,  where  the  monsters 
are  wallowing  on  the  mud-banks,  he  must  make 
up  his  mind  for  an  unwieldy  wallop  and  a  charge. 
The  crocodile,  however,  with  all  his  ferocity,  is  but 
a  cowardly  creature.  Shy  but  a  reasonable  brick- 
bat at  him,  or  point  a  rifle,  and  he  sinks  sullenly 
to  the  bottom,  with  something  between  a  snarl  and 
a  grunt.  There  is  fear  as  well  as  malice  in  the 
glitter  of  his  wicked  little  eye;  nor  would  he  dare 
to  approach  but  for  his  confidence  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  water,  which  is  at  once  his  refuge  and 
his  screen. — Minor  Morals. 


THE  BEACON  OF  THE  BAY. 


BT   H.    N.    POWXRS. 


IS  CHRIST  THY  FRIEND! 
Seneca  said  to  Polybias,  "Never  complain  of 
thy  hard  fortune,  so  long  as  Caesar  is  thy  friend." 
So  would  I  say  to  the  Christian,  "Never  com- 
plain of  thy  hard  fortune,  so  long  as  Jesus  is  thy 
friend." 


O'er  sleeping  town  the  goblin  Night 

"Was  brooding  images  of  fright. 

And  wintery  Storm,  on  icy  feet. 

Howled  through  dark  lane  and  dismal  street. 

Beside  the  bay,  amidst  the  storm, 

Stands  statue  like  a  dusky  form, 

Far  out,  alone,  on  that  dark  pier — 

A  fiend  is  whispering  in  his  earl 

The  billows  roar,  the  raw  gust  flings 
Into  his  face  a  thousand  stings; 
He  only  thinks,  "How  sweet  'twould  be 
To  slumber  everlastingly !" 

Still  shrieks  the  tempest  in  his  ears; 
His  heart  aches,  and  he  only  hears 
That  cunning  fiend  still  screaming,  "Go I 
Peace  spreads  her  poppied  couch  below." 
His  life  is  desolate,  and  sin 
Has  stained  the  fair  and  good  within; 
And  stinging  wrongs  of  blighted  years 
Have  curdled  all  his  blood  to  tears. 
And  yet  he  weeps  not,  scowling  there, 
With  clinched  teeth  and  bosom  bare; 
He  nerves  his  limbs  for  desperate  throw. 
But  thinks,  "  One  look  before  Igo" 

He  lifts  his  eyes;  lo!  down  the  bay, 
Streams  up  the  Beacon's  placid  ray; 
Through  storm  and  dark  it  smileth  there, 
Like  some  sweet  spirit  of  the  air. 

His  lifted  eyes,  how  fixed  their  glance ! 

Like  wizard's  in  prophetic  trance; 

The  cold  sweat  beads  his  haggard  brow. 

And,  like  a  reed,  he  quivers  now. 

'Tis  Bethlehem's  Star,  that  seems  to  rise 

Athwart  the  dun  and  murky  skies. 

And  far  away  he  seems  to  see 

The  future's  awful  mystery. 

But,  ringing  down  rejoicing  years, 

The  same  sweet  voice  is  in  his  ears 

That  Martha  heard  with  joyous  dread, 

"  Yet  shall  he  live,  though  he  were  dead." 

That  night  an  impulse  sweet  and  new 
His  longing  nature  heavenward  drew; 
And  henceforth  life,  through  toil  and  care. 
Grew  glad,  and  beautiful,  and  fair. 


I  HAVE  thought 
A  brother's  and  a  sister's  love  were  much. 
But  the  affection  of  a  loving  child 
For  a  fond  father,  gushing  as  it  does 
With  the  sweet  springs  of  life,  and  living  on 
Through  all  earth's  changes,  like  a  principle, 
Chastened  with  reverence,  and  made  more  pure 
By  early  discipline  of  light  and  shade. 
It  must  be  holier  1  Willis. 
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THE  WISDOM  AND  EEAUTIES  OF  KRUMMACHER. 

(FROM  THE  GERMAN.) 

BY    PROnSSOR   TVII.HAM   WELLS. 

Hasael,  the  son  of  an  oriental  prince,  was  edu- 
cated, and  liad  become  a  youth,  in  the  Philosopher's 
Valley.  His  father  then  sent  him  to  Persia,  that 
he  might  there  complete  his  education,  and  observe 
tlie  customs  and  manners  of  men.  Every  liberty 
was  granted  the  youth;  but  his  old  teacher,  Seru- 
jah,  secretly  watched  the  ways  and  doings  of  the 
young  man. 

When  Hasael  had  arrived  in  Persia,  the  pleasures 
of  the  city  and  the  tumult  of  luxurious  life  so  ex- 
cited him  that  he  forgot  the  object  of  his  journey, 
and  thouglitles.sly  yielded  his  heart  to  dissipation. 
And  thus  he  no  longer  thought  of  his  princely 
calling. 

As  he  was  one  day  wandering  in  the  pleasure- 
gardens  of  Ispahan,  Serujah,  in  the  guise  of  a  pil- 
grim, wilh  a  staff  in  his  right  hand,  passed  by  him. 

But  Hasael  recognized  Serujah,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Whence  comest  thou,  and  whither  goeth  thy  way  V 

Serujah  replied,  and  said,  "I  know  not." 

Then  the  youth  was  astonished,  and  rejoined, 
"How!  thou  hast  left  thy  home,  and  wandered 
away,  and  knowest  not  whilher!" 

Serujah  answered,  "I  have  forgotten  it;  and  thus 
I  wander  to  and  fro,  and  whichever  of  two  ways 
seems  to  me  the  broadest  and  most  pleasant,  that 
one  I  choose." 

"And  whilher  will  so  vague  a  course  lead  thee?" 
asked  ihe  youth  in  astonishment. 

Serujah  replied,  "I  do  not  know:  why  should 
that  trouble  me?" 

Hasael  then  turned  to  the  others  who  were  near 
him,  and  spoke,  "This  man  was  the  teacher  of  my 
youth,  and  full  of  wisdom;  but  see,  he  has  become 
a  fool,  and  is  destitute  of  reason.  Ah,  how  he  has 
altered!" 

Then  Serujah  stepped  up  to  the  youth,  threw 
his  pack  on  the  ground,  and  said,  "Thou  sayest, 
Hasael,  my  nature  has  altered  as  has  thine.  For- 
merly I  was  thy  guide,  and  thou  didst  follow  me 
on  the  way  that  I  showed  thee.  But  now,  since  I 
have  ceased  to  be  thy  guide,  I  have  started  to  fol- 
low thee.  Behold,  my  conduct,  in  forgetting  my 
course  and  my  object,  is  thine;  and  as  my  reason 
has  left  me,  so  has  thine  forsaken  thee.  Who  is 
the  greatest  fool,  thou  or  I?  and  who  wanders  in 
the  worse  path  of  error?"     .     .     . 

Thus  spoke  Serujah.  Then  Hasael  perceived 
his  sin,  and  turned  back  to  the  way  of  wisdom 
which  Serujah  had  taught  him. 

THE  VOICE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

A  rich  man,  named  Chryses,  ordered  his  servants 
to  drive  a  poor  widow,  together  with  her  children, 
out  of  one  of  his  houses,  because  she  was  not  able 
to  pay  her  yearly  rent.  When  the  servants  came 
the  woman  exclaimed,  "0,  pardon  me  yet  a  little! 


Perhaps  your  master  will  have  mercy  on  us.  I 
will  go  and  entreat  him." 

Thereupon  the  widow  went  to  the  rich  man  with 
her  four  children — for  one  lay  sick — and  all  im- 
plored him  fervently  not  to  cast  them  out.  But 
Chryses  said,  "My  commands  I  can  not  alter  un- 
less you  can  pay  your  debt." 

Then  the  mother  wept  bitterly,  and  replied,  "  Ah  1 
the  care  of  a  sick  child  has  consumed  all  my  earn- 
ings, and  prevented  me  from  working."  And  the 
children  entreated  him,  with  the  mother,  not  to 
turn  them  away. 

But  Chrysis  left  them,  and  went  into  his  bower, 
and  laid  himself  on  the  cushion  to  repose,  as  was 
his  custom.  It  was  a  sultry  day,  and  near  the 
garden  hall  flowed  a  stream  that  cooled  the  atmos- 
phere, and  all  was  so  still  that  not  a  breath  of  air 
was  stirring. 

Then  Chryses  heard  the  lisping  of  the  reeds  on 
the  shore;  but  it  sounded  to  him  like  the  whining 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  widow;  and  he  became 
restless  on  his  pillow. 

Afterward  he  listened  to  the  roaring  of  the  stream, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  reposing  on  the 
strand  of  an  endless  ocean;  and  he  rolled  on  his 
couch. 

And  he  listened  again,  and  the  tliunder-peals  of 
a  rising  storm  resounded  in  the  distance:  then  he 
felt  as  if  he  perceived  the  voice  of  conscience. 

He  now  rose  suddenly,  hastened  into  the  house, 
and  ordered  his  servants  to  open  it  to  the  poor 
widow.  But  she,  with  her  children,  had  gone  into 
the  forest,  and  was  no  where  to  be  found.  In  the 
mean  while  the  storm  had  come,  and  it  thundered 
and  rained  wilh  violence.  Chryses  was  deeply  ag- 
itated, and  wandered  to  and  fro. 

The  next  day  he  heard  that  the  sick  child  had 
died  in  the  forest,  and  that  the  mother  had  gone 
away  with  the  others.  Then  his  garden,  and  his 
bower,  and  his  couch  became  obnoxious  to  him, 
and  he  no  longer  enjoyed  the  cool,  refreshing  stream. 

Soon  after  Chryses  became  sick,  and  in  the  lieat 
of  his  fever  he  heard  the  lisping  of  the  reeds,  and 
the  roaring  of  the  stream,  and  the  dull  rumbling 
of  the  approaching  storm.  .  .  .  And  thus  he 
expired. 

THE  BEE-HIVE. 

In  a  certain  city  lived  a  noble,  philanthropic 
man.  and  it  affected  him  deeply  that  the  children 
of  penury  grew  up  so  blindly,  and  wasted  their 
days  in  indolence.  Then  said  he  to  himself,  "I 
will  see  that  I  rectify  these  things."  And  thus  he 
applied  his  knowledge  and  his  fortune  to  carry  out 
this  noble  object.  But  the  masses  were  too  de- 
praved, the  evil  too  great,  and  the  powers  of  a 
single  individual  too  feeble,  to  enable  him  to  effect 
the  beneficent  work.     He  failed. 

Men  jeered  the  benevolent  man,  and  said,  "How 
handsomely  he  has  performed  his  work!  He  has 
become  a  poor  man  him.self!"  But  some  said,  "He 
has  sought  honor  and  gain,  and  found  derision 
and  injury."     Thus  they  spoke,  and  sneered  at 
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him.  Even  bis  friends  deserted  liira;  for  thej  were 
friends  of  his  bountiful  board. 

At  all  this  the  humane  man  became  sad  at  heart, 
and  resolved  to  abandon  the  abodes  of  men,  and 
retire  into  a  solitude.  And  he  built  himself  a  cabin, 
and  planted  a  garden,  far  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
city,  in  a  quiet  region.  Here  he  became  intimate 
with  the  plants  of  the  mountains  and  the  birds  of 
the  forest.  But  still  he  did  not  feel  liappy.  He 
examined  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  and  said,  "I 
must  have  something  near  me  that  tenderly  loves 
me,  and  can  show  me  that  truth  and  fidelity  wliich 
are  so  seldom  found  among  men.  To  this  end 
Heaven  has  given  us  the  most  faithful  of  animals." 
He  went  and  brought  a  dog  to  his  cot,  and  gave 
him  a  name.  He  now  had  a  companion  and  bharer 
of  his  solitude. 

As  he  was  one  morning  wandering  in  the  thick- 
ets, he  said  to  himself,  "I  am,  it  is  true,  living  in 
the  lap  of  nature,  and  still  there  is  a  void  in  my 
soul.  What  can  I  yet  desire?"  While  thus  mur- 
muring, he  perceived  a  bird  in  a  thicket,  tenderly 
caring  for  the  young  in  its  nest.  "0,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "a  new  hint!  Man  requires  something 
that  he  can  cherish  with  care." 

And  he  built  a  bee-hive  near  his  cabin.  Henow 
sat  for  hours  and  days  near  his  hive,  and  watched 
witli  admiration  the  diligence  and  industry  of  the 
little  community,  and  daily  discovered  new  won- 
ders in  this  active  household;  and  this  admiration 
filled  his  soul.  But  he  looked  around  him  to  find 
some  one  to  whom  he  could  communicate  his 
thoughts  and  feelings.  And  his  dog  looked  at 
him  in  a  friendly  manner,  but  understood  liim  not. 
Then  lie  arose  and  went,  and  sought  out  the  homes 
of  the  husbandmen  who  possessed  bee-hives.  And 
they  received  him  with  a  welcome,  listened  to  him, 
visited  him,  and  learned  from  him.  For  he  taught 
them  many  things  about  the  rearing  of  bees  that 
they  did  not  know;  and  when  he  had  ceased  to 
speak  of  bees,  he  conversed  about  the  lofty  destiny 
and  aim  of  mankind.  The  husbandmen  gave  faith 
to  all  he  uttered,  and  learned  to  love  him,  and 
prized  him  as  their  benefactor. 

Thus  nature  and  truth  led  him  back  to  man, 
from  whom  artifice  and  deceit  had  estranged  him. 

HILLEL  AKD  MAIMOX. 

The  sage  Hillel  had  a  disciple  whose  name  was 
Maimon,  and  Hillel  rejoiced  in  the  talents  of  the 
youth  and  his  good  understanding.  But  he  soon 
perceived  that  Maimon  confided  too  nuicli  in  his 
own  wisdom,  and  totally  disregarded  the  necessity 
of  prayer. 

For  the  youth  said  in  his  heart,  "Why  pray? 
Does  the  Almighty  require  our  word  that  he  may 
aid  and  bestow  ?  Then  he  would  be  but  the  child 
of  njan.  Can  human  entreaties  and  sighs  alter  the 
counsels  of  the  Eternal?  Will  a  kind  and  benevo- 
lent God  not  grant  us  of  his  own  accord  wliat  is 
good  and  salutary  for  us  ?"  These  were  the  thgughts 
of  the  youth. 

But  Hillel  was  troubled  in  his  soul  that  Maimon 
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thought  himself  wiser  than  the  divine  word,  and 
he  undertook  to  instruct  him. 

As  Maimon  one  day  went  to  him,  Hillel  was 
sitting  in  his  garden,  in  the  shade  of  his  palms, 
absorbed  in  retleciion,  with  his  head  reclining  on 
his  hands.  Maimon  inquired  and  spoke:  "Master, 
about  whom  art  thou  meditating?" 

Then  Hillel  raised  his  head,  and  conversed  in 
these  words:  "Behold,  I  have  a  friend  who  lives 
from  the  income  of  his  lieritage,  which  he  has  hith- 
erto cultivated  with  so  much  care  that  it  has  richly 
rewarded  him  for  his  trouble.  But  he  has  now  cast 
aside  plow  and  hoe,  ai)d  will  abandon  the  field 
to  itself.  And  he  will  thus  grow  poor  and  suffer 
want." 

"Has  the  spirit  of  discontent  taken  possession  of 
him,  or  has  he  become  a  fool?"  inquired  t])e  youth. 

"Neither,"  replied  Hillel.  "He  is  well  versed 
in  divine  and  human  wisdom,  and  of  pious  dispo- 
sition. But  he  says,  '  The  Lord  is  all-powerful, 
and  he  can  thus  easily  bestow  nourishment  on  me 
without  my  bowing  my  head  to  the  earth;  and  he 
is  kind;  he  will,  therefore,  bless  my  board  and 
open  his  benign  hand.'  And  how  can  this  be 
contradicted?" 

"How?"  said  the  youth,  "is  that  not  tempting 
God  the  Lord  ?     Hast  thou  not  told  him  so,  rabbi  ?" 

Then  Hillel  smiled,  and  spoke:  "I  will  tell  him 
so.  Thou,  my  beloved  Maimon,  art  the  friend  of 
whom  I  speak?" 

"1?"  said  the  youth,  and  was  amazed. 

But  the  old  man  answered  and  spoke:  "Dost 
thou  not  also  tempt  the  Lord?  Is  prayer  less  than 
labor,  and  are  intellectual  gifts  less  than  the  fruits 
of  the  field?  And  is  He  who  bids  thee  bow  thy 
head  to  the  earth  for  earthly  fruits  another  than  he 
who  bids  thee  raise  thy  head  to  heaven  to  receive  a 
heavenly  blessing  ?  0,  my  son,  be  humble,  believe, 
and  pray!" 

Thusdiscourscd  Hillel,  and  looked  toward  heaven. 
Maimon  went  away  and  prayed,  and  his  life  was 
holy. 

DUSCHMANTA. 

Duschmanta  was  the  richest  among  the  kings  of 
India,  and  his  splendor  and  magnificence  knew  no 
end.  But  he  became  haughty  and  overbearing  in 
liis  alMir.danre,  and  closed  his  heart  to  the  more 
humble  of  his  people,  and  only  bowed  his  scepter 
to  tlie  princes  and  lords  that  stood  around  his 
throne. 

This  was  a  source  of  grief  to  an  old  Bramin  who 
had  been  Duschmanta's  teaclier  in  the  days  of  liis 
youth.  And  he  left  liis  retreat,  strewed  dust  on 
liis  head,  and  placed  himself  between  the  magnifi- 
cent columns  at  the  entrance  of  the  royal  palace. 

There  the  King  observed  him,  and  had  the  Bra- 
min conducted  to  his  throne.  "Why,"  lie  asked 
him,  "dost  thou  apj^ear  in  the  signs  of  the  deepest 
mourning?  why  dost  dust  cover  thy  gray  hairs?" 

The  Bramin  answered,  "When  1  left  thee  thou 
wast  the  richest  of  all  the  rulers  of  India  that 
ever  sat  on  the  throne.    For  Brama  had  abundantly 
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blessed  thee,  and  witli  joy  I  left  the  house  of  my 
King  and  my  lord.  But  I  heard,  in  my  solitude, 
that  all  that  abundance  has  vanishrd,  and  that  the 
direst  penury  is  thy  lot." 

Duschnianta  heard  thepc  words  with  astonish- 
ment, and  smiled.  "What  f<»ol,"  said  he,  "has 
told  thee  such  a  falsehood?  Bchnld  this  palace, 
the  pleasure-gnrdens  wliich  surround  it,  the  serv- 
ants that  await  my  nod." 

The  old  man  answered,  "All  this  is  only  decep- 
tion, which  tries  in  vain  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
wise.  India's  ruler  has  fallen  from  his  plenty  into 
poverty!" 

The  King  was  astonished  at  the  words  of  the 
wise  Brarain,  and  spoke:  "  Who  is,  then,  the  voucher 
and  witness  whose  testimony  is  stronger  than  the 
sight  of  ray  eyes  and  the  feeling  of  ray  hands?*' 

Then  the  old  man  raised  his  voice  and  said: 
"The  sun,  the  symbol  of  truth  under  the  throne 
of  Brama,  the  clouds  over  our  heads,  and  the  fruit- 
tree  before  my  cabin  announce  and  prove  to  me 
thy  poverty." 

Du.schraanta  grew  mute,  but  the  old  man  con- 
tinued: "That  Brama  adorned  the  queen  of  heaven 
with  eternal  fullness  of  light  and  heat  is  proclaimed 
by  the  rays  that,  from  her  rising  till  her  setting,  are 
poured  forth  on  every  blade,  and  on  my  cot  as  on 
thy  palace,  and  which  play  in  every  dew-drop  as 
in  the  ocean.  The  cloud,  when  filled,  wanders 
over  valleys  and  bights,  dispensing  its  blessing, 
and  moistens  with  its  treasures  the  thirsty  soil  and 
the  mountain.  The  fruit-tree  inclines  the  abund- 
ance of  its  favored  branches  to  the  earth.  Thus 
nature  proclaims  and  proves  that  Brama  has  blessed 
them  with  riches.  But  thou  art  like  a  rock  whose 
fountain  is  parched  up. 

"If  this  is  not  enough  for  thee,  Duschmanta, 
ask  the  tears  of  thy  people,  and  then  boast  in  the 
presence  of  Brama  and  his  creation  of  thy  riches!" 

Thus  spoke  the  hermit,  and  returned  to  his  cabin. 
But  Duschmanta  laid  the  words  of  the  Bramin  to 
heart,  and  became  again  the  benefactor  and  bless- 
ing of  his  people. 

One  day  afterward  he  repaired  to  the  retreat  of 
the  Bramin,  called  him  out  of  his  cabin,  and  said, 
"I  may  now  again  appear  in  the  rays  of  the  sun- 
light and  in  presence  of  thy  fruit-beladened  trees. 
But  one  thing  is  yet  wanting." 

"What  can  be  wanting,"  exclaimed  the  Bramin, 
"to  the  prince  who  is  the  blessing  of  his  country 
and  the  father  of  his  people?" 

"To  present  the  thanks  of  my  heart,"  replied 
Duschmanta,  "to  the  wisdom  which  has  placed 
me  on  the  right  path,  and  taught  me  that  the 
joyful  countenance  of  a  people  is  the  sole  riches 
of  its  prince  and  guide.  I  had  become  poor,  and 
thou  hast  made  me  immensely  rich  again." 

Thus  spoke  the  prince.     The  old  man  embraced 
him  with  tears  of  joy,  and  blessed  him. 
THr"  i;eath  of  eglon. 
In  the  city  of  Gaza,  which  lies  on  the  sea,  lived 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Eglon,  who  was  a  judge 


among  his  people  for  many  years,  and 
great  estates.     But  his  pf'ople  prized   his 
and  clemt-ncy  more  than  his  riches,  and  tl 
secretly  called  him  father  Eglon. 

As  tlie  day  of  his  death  was  approach 
invited  his  friends  and  brothers,  with  the 
dren,  to  his  house,  and  spoke  to  them:  "Be 
shall  now  die.  The  angel  of  death  appe; 
me  last  night  in  a  dream,  and  I  perceived  t 
waving  of  his  pinions.  Therefore,  rejoice 
and  be  glad!" 

Those  around  him  then  experienced  a 
feeling,  and  said,  "  May  Eglon's  messenger 
not  true  to-day  for  the  first  time!" 

But  he  smiled,  and  said,  "  Children,  let  roo 
and  vain  hope  l>e  far  from  you.  The  end 
days  has  now  arrived.  This  is  the  third  tim 
have  seen  the  angel  of  death  near  me,  and, 
fore,  his  appearance  is  not  strange  to  me 
day,  for  the  first  time,  he  appears  to  me  "Ml 
friendly  countenance;  therefore,  I  follow  hintt 
ingly  and  with  pleasure." 

His  friends  gazed  at  him  with  astonishmen  d 
remained  silent. 

But  he  observed  they  did  not  understanc  n^ 
and  he  conversed  thus:  "I  will  relate  to  yc  h- 
principal  events  of  my  life,  and  you  will  v. 
comprehend  my  words. 

"My  youth  passed  away  untroubled,  and 
not  discern  the  serious  form  of  life.     When 
came  a  man,  they  made  me  a  judge  of  Gazj  :d 
confided  in  my  decisions  within  its  gates 
gained  the  love  of  a  woman  whom  the  voice  <  le 
people  prized   as  the  most    beautiful   and 
among  the  daughters  of  the  land;  and  I  was  i 
the  happiest  man  on  earth.     Then  God  sent 
painful  sickness,  and  I  lay  sick  for  many  mc§s; 
and  all  the  wisdom  was  not  able  to  help  m 
the  physicians  said,  'He  will  die.*     Then,  fAc 
first  time,  appeared  to  me  the  angel  of  death 
frightful  form,  and  I  begged  that  he  might 
away. 

"He  went;  I  recovered,  and  life  seemed  t 
more  beautiful  than  ever;  for  my  wife  bore  m 
children,  beautiful  as  the  blooming  pomegra 
and  every  day  of  their  development  was  to  m( 
day  of  spring.     Then  all  men  in  the  nation 
'Eglon  is  the  happiest  man  in  the  land!    "^ 
could  be  wanting  for  his  happiness,  and  for 
of  his  house,  within  and  without!'    Behold, 
came  the  plague  of  Mizraim  over  the  sea,  anc 
children  both  died,  the  boy  and  the  girl.     An( 
mother  sank  down,  and  exclaimed,  *  The  chil 
are  gone!     0,  Eglon,  another  world  will  pre; 
them  for  us,  and  return  them  to  us!'    Having 
spoken,  she  died  also.     And  I  stood  alone  in 
halls,  and  my  house  seemed  too  large  and  too  st 
Then  I  called  to  the  angel  of  death,  with  a: 
gesture,  and  named  him  the  destroyer;  and  a 
passed  by  me  I  said,  *I  will  seek  the  cruel  on 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  that  he  may  unite  me 
the  lost  ones!     What  is  earth,  what  is  life  to 
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I  Thus  I  wandered  out  in  the  night  to  the  shore  of 
}  the  sea. 

"But  on  the  way  I  heard  a  sighing  and  moaning 
in  a  cabin,  and  stepped  in;  for  I  thought  that  I 
(  might  here  find  a  companion  of  my  sorrow. 

"There  lay  a  woman  on  the  ground,  tearing  her 

hair,  and  five  children  were  weeping  around  her, 

I   and  begging  for  bread,  and  an  old  man  stood  bent 

;   down  and  trembling.     But  I  was  frightened,  and 

:   inquired,  'Woman,  what  ails  thee?' 

"Then  spoke  the  old  man:  'During  the  last 
storm  the  sea  swallowed  up  her  husband,  my  son, 
and  his  little  boat.  The  rich  man  who  had  lent 
him  money  to  purchase  it  now  demands  it  back; 
and  as  we  had  nothing  to  pay  him,  he  took  all  that 
he  found,  and  to-morrow  he  will  cast  us  out  of  his 
house,  if  hunger  does  not  deliver  us  from  him 
before  that  time.' 

"  Then  I  said,  '  "Why  do  you  not  apply  to  Eglon, 
the  judge  of  Gaza?' 

"And  now  the  mother  opened  her  mouth  and 
said,  'Eglon  lives  in  a  palace,  and  is  the  happiest 
man  in  the  land.'  To  which  the  old  man  added, 
'The  debt  is  just,  and  Eglon  has  declared  it  just.' 
"'God  in  heaven!'  I  exclaimed,  'Eglon,  is  that 
thy  justice!'  And  I  remained  with  them  in  their 
fisher's  cabin,  and  consoled  them,  and,  on  the  next 
morning,  I  said,  'Behold  Eglon,  the  judge  of  Gaza ! 
Come  into  my  house  that  I  may  practice  justice.' 

"And  thus,  my  beloved  ones,  since  then  I  have 
known  myself  and  the  cabins  of  my  people,  and 
exercised  right. 

"Thus  on  earth  I  have  enjoyed,  suflFered,  and 
exerted  an  influence.  In  enjoyment  the  angel  of 
death  appeared  as  a  scourge;  in  the  gloom  of  my 
sufferings,  as  a  vassal  who  hands  the  hemlock 
to  the  prisoner;  but  now  I  recognize  in  him  what 
he  is — the  friend  that  guides  me  to  my  love." 

Thus  discoursed  the  old  man.  Thereupon  he 
reclined  on  his  pillow,  and  expired. 


BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATION. 

There  is  one  unique  curiosity  at  the  village  of 
Etretat.  At  low  tide  you  may  see  scores  of  women 
bearing  large  sacks  of  clothes  from  the  town  to  the 
edge  of  the  sea.  There  they  dig  pools  among  the 
smooth  and  rounded  pebbles,  and  wash  till  the  tide 
returns.  "In  salt  water?"  you  ask  with  wonder. 
No,  in  water  as  fresh  as  our  New  England  rills. 
"Water  flowing  from  the  steep  lime  hills  under  a 
deep  mass  of  pebbly  shore.  The  wavelets  some- 
times dash  the  salt  foam  over  the  brims  of  these 
temporary  fountains,  but  the  pure  stream  soon  drives 
it  back,  and  the  fresh,  sparkling,  fluid  crystal  flows 
on.  Thus,  thought  I,  as  I  looked  on  those  pools, 
does  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  heart— the  wells  of 
water  spring  np  within  us — drive  back  the  wave  of 
worldly  evil  that  often  for  a  time  dashes  over  into 
the  fountain.  It  tastes  for  a  moment  of  the  world's 
great  flood,  but  is  wholesome  and  sweet  anon. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  MEXICANS  IN  TEXAS. 

The  ignorance  of  the  Mexicans  who  composed 
the  army  of  invasion  was  almost  incredible;  every 
thing  that  they  saw  was  new  to  their  eyes,  and  very 
simple  and  every-day  aff"airs  to  us  became  to  them 
matters  of  great  wonder  and  profound  astonish- 
ment. Such  ideas  as  steamboats  and  saw-mills  had 
never  crossed  their  benighted  minds,  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale. 

As  soon  as  the  invading  army  entered  the  settle- 
ments, the  privates  commenced  loading  themselves 
with  miscellaneous  and  heterogeneous  plunder  of 
every  sort  and  description.  That  they  knew  not 
the  uses  of  an  article  was  no  reason  for  letting  it 
alone.  As  long  as  it  had  evidently  been  of  some 
value  to  some  one,  oflf  it  went;  and  if  too  large  to 
be  transported  by  one,  was  divided.  Unfortunate 
spinning-wheels  found  themselves  divorced  for  life 
from  all  their  former  ties  and  connections;  shovels 
and  tongs  that  had  kept  company  for  many  years 
parted  to  meet  no  more:  in  short,  the  entire  army — 
each  man  with  his  back-load  of  assorted  plunder — 
resembled  for  all  the  world  some  huge  association  of 
foot  peddlers,  got  up  on  "social"  principles,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  victimizing  at  one  fell  swoop — 
or  swop — all  the  old  women  in  the  country.  That 
their  backs  groaned  under  their  unwonted  burdens 
made  no  difference  to  them,  nor  did  it  prevent 
their  making  fresh  additions  to  their  treasures 
every  day. 

Old  booty  was  rejected  for  new,  and  the  road 
over  which  they  passed  presented  something  such 
an  appearance  as  the  streets  of  our  city  might  be 
supposed  to  exhibit,  if  at  that  precise  moment,  on 
some  first  day  of  May,  when  one  half  the  furniture 
and  luggage  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  a  state  of 
migration,  an  earthquake  should  suddenly  occur, 
and  all  the  contents  of  the  various  vehicles  of 
transportation  be  thrown  helter  skelter,  promis- 
cuously, and  sown  perfectly  broadcast  over  the 
pavements. 

Fate  so  willed  it,  that  while  Urrea's  division 
was  upon  the  Colorado,  one  of  his  scouting,  plun- 
dering parties  fell  in  with  a  saw-mill.  Had  they 
discovered  the  longitude  without  ever  having  heard 
of  such  a  thing  before — or  had  that  very  uncertain 
individual,  the  "Man  in  the  Moon,"  with  dog,  and 
bush,  and  lantern — all  his  paraphernalia  complete — 
made  his  appearance,  and  invited  them  to  partake 
of  the  green  cheese  of  which  his  kingdom  is  sup- 
posed to  be  formed,  they  certainly  could  not  have 
been  more  astonished. 

"What  use  in  the  world  this  curious  affair  could 
be  put  to  they  could  not  imagine;  but  ever  treach- 
erous themselves,  they  are  ever  suspicious  of  others; 
and  after  a  long  and  warm  consultation  upon  the 
subject,  all  pronounced  it  some  cunning  and  devil- 
ish device  of  the  enemy,  one  not  to  be  approached 
save  with  an  overwhelming  force.  Had  they  lived 
a  few  years  later,  and  been  sufficiently  fortunate  to 
have  read  Macaulay,  something  like  a  new  "Rye- 
House"  plot,  or  a  "Guy  Fawkes"  affair  of  that 
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kind,  woiild  have  probably  mf^frented  itself  to  tlieir 
vivid  and  fear  cxci tod  irnaf^iiialioris. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  off  tlicy  started  to  procure 
assistance.  Tins  being  obtained,  the  dubious  and 
dangerous  affair  was  regularly  invested;  and  when, 
after  a  slow  and  gradual  approach  on  all  sides, 
they  found  it  did  not  go  off,  their  valor,  cupidity, 
and  curiosity  combined,  so  got  the  better  of  their 
discretion,  that  a  general  rush  was  made  at  the 
building. 

Here  was  something  new,  surprising,  and  un- 
heard of.  What  could  be  the  use  of  all  that  com- 
plicated and  curious  collection  of  wheels  and  levers? 
What  did  that  enormous  saw  and  log-carriage  mean, 
unless  indeed  this  was  some  newly  invented  satanic 
device  and  horrible  machine  of  los  diablos  los  Yan- 
kese,  to  shoot  off  that  pile  of  huge  logs,  as  so  many 
gigantic  arrows,  at  the  invincible  and  glorious  army 
of  invasion. 

One  sentiment,  however,  prevailed — that  of  re- 
gret, of  deep,  unfeigned  regret,  that  the  whole  affair 
could  not  be  carried  off  bodily  as  it  was;  and  to 
remedy  this  as  well  as  they  might,  they  laid  their 
heads  together  to  concoct  plans,  and  devise  ways 
and  means,  to  detach  the  more  portable  parts  of  the 
vast  machine,  and  to  pack  them  off. 

Some  went  to  work  upon  the  wheels,  some  upon 
the  saw,  and  all  were  making  themselves  busy  and 
useful,  doing,  or  trying  to  do  something,  when  an 
unfortunate  wretch,  whose  day  of  birth  must  surely 
have  been  marked  with  a  black  stone,  seized  upon 
the  lever  of  the  saw-gate  as  his  share  of  the  plun- 
der, pulled  it  down,  and  off  she  went,  with  more 
than  an  extra  head  on. 

Language  fails  to  describe  the  result;  and  the 
reader  must  imagine  if  he  can  the  precipitate  re- 
treat of  the  valorous  foe.  Some  mounted  their 
horses,  many  had  no  time  to  spare  even  for  that, 
and  not  a  hero  turned  head  or  drew  rein  till  within 
sight  of  the  camp,  and  when  the  ceaseless  and 
horrid  din  of  the  overtasked  mill  had  faded  away 
in  the  distance. 

Had  Mrs.  Lot  been  one  half  as  wise,  she  never 
would  have  been  changed  into  a  moral  pillory,  or 
remained  above  ground  long  enough  to  have  been 
chipped  in  bits  by  the  "Dead  Sea"  gentry,  and 
brought  home  by  them  to  give  an  antique  flavor  to 
their  Expedition. — A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  MACHINERY. 

One  boy,  with  a  foudriner  machine,  will  make 
more  paper  in  twelve  months  than  all  Egypt  could 
have  made  in  one  hundred  years,  during  the  reign 
of  the  Ptolemies.  One  girl,  with  a  power  press, 
will  strike  off  books  faster  than  a  million  of  scribes 
could  copy  them  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing. One  man,  in  an  iron  foundery,  will  turn  out 
more  utensils  than  Tubal  Cain  could  have  forged 
had  he  worked  diligently  to  this  time. — Horace 
Mann. 
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It  was  with  feelings  of  mingled  joy  and  sadness 
that  I,  a  few  years  since,  took  up,  for  the  fir^t  tin)e, 
our  new  Church  Hymn-Book.  I  liad  all  along  fa- 
vored the  plan  of  a  thorough  revision  of  the  old 
book,  and  could  not  condemn  the  action  of  the 
Committee  in  n)aking  an  entirely  new  one,  as  to  its 
form  and  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  much  new  matter.  And  now  that  the  work 
is  done,  and  the  result  has  been  thoroughly  proved, 
it  is  presumed  that  the  number  of  malcont«-nts  is 
indefinitely  small.  The  hymn  books  now  in  use 
in  the  principal  Churches  of  the  land  are  generally 
highly  valuable  compilations,  and  vastly  in  ad- 
vance of  their  predecessors  of  even  the  last  genera- 
tion. If  we  are  compelled  to  motirn  over  the  ruin 
of  Church  music  in  this  reign  of  organs,  bass- 
fiddles,  and  melodeons,  we  certairdy  have  some 
compensation  for  our  loss  in  the  improved  char- 
acter of  our  hymns;  since  we  may  eead  iheno,  if 
we  can  not  hear  them  sung,  by  reason  of  the  mouih- 
ings  of  choir-singers  and  the  drumming  and  clat- 
tering of  instruments.  And  while  we  award  this 
praise  to  a  large  class  of  standard  hymn-books,  we 
may  fearlessly  claim  the  first  place  in  excellence 
for  our  own  new  compilation. 

It  is,  however,  no  small  matter  to  change  the 
manual  of  devotion  used  by  more  than  a  million 
worshipers.  To  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  substi- 
tuting such  a  number  of  new  books  for  as  many 
old  ones,  other  and  more  formidable  considerations 
stood  in  the  way  of  such  a  change.  A  generation 
of  Methodists  had  grown  up  under  the  tuition  of 
that  volume.  They  had  heard  its  songs  in  child- 
hood; had  pored  over  its  pages  when  first  they 
learned  to  read,  and  derived  from  it  their  earliest 
notions  of  rhyme  and  measure;  it  had  been  their 
familiar  companion  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  till  much 
of  its  sacred  contents  had  become  treasured  in  their 
memories  and  enshrined  in  their  affections.  It  is 
well  said  by  Isaac  Taylor,  that  their  Hymn-Book 
is  the  liturgy  of  the  Methodists.  It  seems  to  be 
a  necessity  of  our  nature  that  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity  should  be  simplified  and  adapted  to 
our  wants  and  capacities;  and  accurd.n^ly  eack 
denomination  of  Christians  has  some  method  for 
accomplishing  this  purpose.  The  end  that  is 
reached  among  the  rigid  Presbyterians,  especiaHy 
in  Scotland,  the  home  of  Presbyterianism,  by  means 
of  the  Less  and  Greater  Catechisms,  and  among 
Protestant  Episcopalians  by  the  Prayer-Book,  is 
effected  among  the  Methodists  in  a  very  large  de- 
gree by  the  Hymn-Book.  To  us,  therefore,  more 
than  to  any  other  people,  the  character  of  our 
Hymn-Book  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest. 

It  is  a  trait  of  the  human  character — certainly 
not  an  unamiable  one — to  love  whatever  contrib- 
utes to  our  happiness — its  circumstances  and  acci- 
dents, as  well  as  its  essential  properties;  and  by 
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virtue  of  this,  men  often  regard  with  favor  many- 
things  whose  excellences  or  adaptation  to  good 
have  passed  away.  This  may,  perhaps,  appear  a 
weakness  to  those  who  do  not  sympathize  with  it. 
It  may  be  so;  but  if  so,  it  is,  at  least,  an  amiable 
weakness.  Too  often  is  this  sacred  affection,  as 
cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  aged,  thoughtlessly 
trifled  with  by  the  young  and  gay.  It  is  no  occa- 
sion for  niirth  or  sneers  when  the  time-worn  pil- 
grim is  seen  weeping  at  the  demolition  or  trans- 
formation of  the  sanctuary  where  he  first  plighted 
his  youthful  vows,  and  whose  circumstances  and 
accidents  have  become  inseparably  associated  with 
his  recollections  of  the  joys  that  flow  from  the 
Divine  presence;  and  though  such  changes  are  often 
needful  and  real  improvements,  yet  the  heart,  re- 
gardless of  the  chidings  of  the  intellect,  will  still 
cling  to  antiquated  and  neglected  forms.  In  few 
other  things  do  these  considerations  apply  with  so 
much  force  as  to  our  now  superseded  old  Hymn- 
Book.  Many  of  us  knew  in  what  part  of  the  vol- 
ume to  look  for  hymns  on  any  given  subject;  we 
could,  without  the  help  of  the  index,  turn  to  our 
favorite  pieces,  and  still  recollect  their  position  on 
the  pages  where  they  occurred.  We  may  be  laughed 
at  for  it,  but  still  we  confess  a  strong  aff'ection  for 
the  old  Hymn  Book. 

It  is  granted  that  nearly  all  the  excellences  of 
the  old  book  are  retained  in  the  new  one,  yet  not 
quite  all;  but  their  arrangement  is  disturbed — im- 
proved no  doubt — so  that  one  scarcely  knows  where 
to  find  his  old  friends.  This  evil,  however,  will 
yield  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  already 
I  am  finding  out  the  new  locations  of  my  favor- 
ites. It  is  due  to  the  compilers  to  confess  that  they 
have  not  often  seemed  to  make  changes  merely  for 
the  sake  of  novelty,  and  that,  notwithstanding  my 
strong  affection  for  the  companion  of  my  earlier 
days,  I  am  pretty  well  reconciled  to  the  change. 
No  doubt  it  was  needful,  and,  therefore,  expedient; 
and  it  has  been  executed  in  a  manner  that  must  be 
the  least  offensive  that  was  possible  to  "the  old 
people." 

Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  very  good 
things  have  been  omitted  from  the  new  collection. 
Probably  there  were  good  reasons  for  whatever  was 
determined,  though,  in  some  cases,  they  are  not 
manifest.  Sometimes  real  gems  were  marred  by 
the  settings,  and  sometimes  they  were  beautiful 
only  in  part;  yet  were  they  real  beauties  upon 
which  one  delights  to  dwell.  In  the  mass  of  "re- 
jected matter"  I  find  a  good  many  valuable  relics, 
and  you  may  be  assured  I  have  not  yet  sent  my  old 
Hymn-Book  to  the  box  of  rubbish  in  the  garret. 
I  rejoice  to  believe  that  in  "the  Church  of  the 
first-born  in  glory"  there  will  be  no  changing 
hymn  books. 

And  now,  dear  reader — I  mean  you  who  sympa- 
thize with  me  in  this  matter — I  will  invite  you  to 
sit  down  with  me,  while  we  look  over  our  old 
books,  and  once  again  speak  with  our  former  ac- 
quaintances.    They  are,  indeed,  laid  aside,  and  we 


shall  soon  follow  them  into  retirement;  let  us  while 
we  may  commemorate  their  worth,  as  surviving 
friends  write  eulogies  on  the  tombstones  of  the 
departed. 

Entering  at  the  beginning,  we  pass  by  some  half 
dozen  whose  merits  protected  them  from  the  marr- 
ing hands  of  the  revisers,  till  we  come  to  hymns 
seven  and  eight,  composed  of  the  jingling  long 
lines  known  as  "  tens  "  and  "  elevens,"  and  made  up 
of  what  the  rhetoricians  call  "anapests."  Charles 
"Wesley  wrote  in  this  measure  quite  frequently,  and 
generally  less  happily  than  in  most  others.  These, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind,  we  will  pass  by  in 
silence,  or  only  adding,  requiescant  in  pace.  The 
measure  known  as  "six  eights"  was  also  a  favorite 
one  with  the  poet  of  Methodism,  and  to  this  meas- 
ure he  wrote  some  of  the  finest  things  that  ever 
came  from  his  pen,  though  they  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished for  their  energy  and  breadth  of  thought, 
rather  than  for  tenderness  and  pathos.  Some  hymns 
in  this  measure  have  been  omitted;  perhaps  not 
unwisely,  since  where  there  is  so  much  excellence, 
nothing  inferior  should  be  tolerated.  We  will  make 
our  first  pause  before  hymn  "  fifty-six," 

"  Enslaved  to  sense,  to  pleasure  prone  " — 

designed  to  be  used  as  a  "Grace  before  Meats," 
It  has  many  good  thoughts  in  it — thoughts  fit  to 
accompany  our  "grace"  on  such  occasions,  though 
no  great  beauty  either  in  form  or  substance.  We 
must  assent  to  its  exclusion,  though  it  would  not 
have  been  out  of  place  among  the  new  selection  of 
hymns  for  "Family  Worship." 

The  second  part  of  hymn  69,  beginning, 
"  Pris'ner  of  hope,  to  thee  I  turn," 

has  many  redeeming  properties,  and  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  any  Church  hymn-book. 

Hymn  139  is  one  of  those  foundlings  that  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  poetical  literature,  claimed 
by  no  author,  and  traced  to  no  pedigree.  It  first 
appeared  in  the  old  "Pocket  Hymn-Book"  of  Coke 
and  Asbury,  and  no  light  has  ever  been  shed  upon 
its  origin.  It  lacks  unity  of  design;  but  apart 
from  this  fault,  it  has  few  superiors.  The  last 
stanza  is  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold; 
and  I  gladly  reproduce  it  for  the  benefit  of  any 
who  have  not  seen  it.  It  is  the  Christian's  farewell 
to  the  allurements  of  the  world: 

"That  uncreated  beauty  which  hath  gained 
My  ravished  heart,  hath  all  your  glory  stained, 
His  loveliness  my  soul  hath  prepossessed, 
And  left  no  room  for  any  other  guest." 

From  hymn  152,  a  prayer  for  new  converts,  tliree 
stanzas — half  the  hymn — are  omitted.  One  of  these 
is  especially  excellent: 

••Satan  his  thousand  arts  essays. 

His  agents  all  their  powers  employ, 

To  blast  the  blooming  work  of  grace, 

Tlie  heavenly  offspring  to  destroy." 

I  have  greatly  admired  hymn  184,  and  esteem  it 
among  the  very  best  of  the  productions  of  Charles 
Wesley's  inspired  muse;  and  as  it  most  aptly  ex- 
presses a  not  unusual  phase  of  religious  experience. 
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I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  fur  its  rejection.  I  will 
give  one  stanza: 

"A  liiilflon  God  indeed  tliou  nrl; 

Tliy  al)»ence  I  this  moment  feel; 
Yet  must  I  own  it  from  my  lieart, 

Com-ealed  thou  art  a  Savior  ttill; 
And  thoui,'h  tiiy  face  I  can  not  fiee, 
I  know  lliine  eye  is  fixed  on  me." 

The  hundred  and  ninety-fiftli  h\'mn  contains  the 
objectionable  stanza,  bej^inning, 

"Give  me  to  feel  thy  agonies," 
■which  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  so  severely  and,  perhaps, 
justly  reprehends.     Without  that  stanza  tlie  hymn 
is  unobjectionable,  and  possesses  much  real  merit. 

Hymns  203  and  204  are  distinct  versions  of  the 
hundred  and  forty-eighth  Psalm  by  Dr.  Watts. 
The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  for  April,  1844, 
ascribes  the  latter  to  Charles  Wesley,  but  I  find  no 
other  authority  agreeing  with  this.  Six  stanzas  of 
each  are  retained,  which  is  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole;  and  though  long  hymns  are 
not  desirable,  neither  are  imperfect  fragments;  the 
latter  especially  suffers  by  the  exxision.  In  one  of 
the  omitted  stanzas  the  sacred  poet  follows  closely 
in  the  train  of  thought  marked  out  in  the  old 
Scotch  version;  and  the  two  thus  compared  strik- 
ingly illustrate  the  difference  between  a  poet  and  a 
mere  verse-maker.  In  turning  the  verse,  "Praise 
the  Lord  from  the  earth,  ye  dragons  and  all  deeps," 
into  "meter,"  Sternhold  and  Hopkins's — I  think  it 
is  theirs — translation  has  it: 

"Ye  monsters  of  the  briny  deep, 
Y'our  Maker's  praises  spout; 
Up  from  your  sands,  ye  codlings,  peep. 
And  wag  your  tails  about." 

Watts's  thoughts  are  substantially  identical  with 
these,  but  with  a  somewhat  remarkable  difference 
of  imagery: 

"  While  monsters  sporting  on  the  flood, 
In  scaly  silver  shine. 
Speak  terribly  their  Maker,  God, 
And  lash  the  foaming  brine." 

The  beautiful  ode  to  the  Deity,  beginning, 
"  O  God,  thou  bottomless  abyss," 
was  probably  never  designed  by  its  author  to  be 
used  in  the  ordinary  services  of  the  sanctuary.  In 
poetical  excellence  it  rivals  the  celebrated  "  Hymn 
to  Jupiter"  of  Cleanthes;  while  even  among  the 
productions  of  Christian  poets  it  has  few,  if  any, 
equals  in  the  grandeur  and  appropriateness  of  its 
thoughts  and  imagery.  It  has  not  one  faint  line 
out  of  almost  a  hundred,  or  scarcely  a  single  com- 
monplace thought  or  expression.  This  piece  alone 
sufficiently  evinces  the  poetical  ability  of  its  au- 
thor, and  shows  that  had  John  Wesley  devoted 
himself  with  due  care  and  attention  to  the  higher 
forms  of  sacred  poetry,  he  might  have  won  for 
himself  a  reputation  second  to  that  of  no  other. 

Hymn  238 — a  poetical  version  of  Canticles,  chap- 
ter ii,  verses  8-12 — 

"  The  voice  of  my  beloved  sounds" — 

is  a  gem  of  the  first  water,  though  it  is  not  strictly 


adapted  to  llie  use  of  a  worshiping  assembly.  The 
versification  is  faultless,  the  style  is  elevated,  the 
language  immaculate,  and  the  measure  so  felicitous 
that  the  song  almost  sings  itself.  I  miss  it  less 
than  some  otliers,  because  I  liave  it  bij  hfart. 
The  good  old  hymn,  beginning, 

"O,  lell  me  no  more  of  ih  •  world's  vain  »tore," 

has  been  a  very  general  favorite  with  "the  old 
people,"  Unquestionably  it  possesses  many  real 
excellences,  or  it  could  never  have  so  long  retained 
its  popularity.  It  also  has  many  and  very  evident 
defects;  but  it  is  easy,  natural,  and  moderately- 
good,  and  so,  like  some  inoffensive  but  inefficient 
people,  it  has  often  passed  while  others  of  more 
decided  qualities  have  failed.  The  story  of  its 
final  exclusion  is  curious,  which,  though  I  can  not 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  every  particular,  I  will 
tell  as  I  heard  it.  It  is  said  the  revising  committee 
was  equally  divided  for  and  against  it,  and  so  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Book-Room  editors,  who 
also  divided  two  against  two.  The  matter  was 
then  referred  to  the  bishops  for  final  decision,  and 
here  again  the  vote  stood  two  against  two,  leaving 
the  matter  to  the  casting-vote  of  the  Chair — the 
venerable  senior  bishop,  Hedding.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment of  suspense  and  of  some  little  anxiety — for, 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  quite  an  interest 
had  grown  up  around  the  subject — when  the  ven- 
erable Bishop  rose  from  his  seat,  and  began  to 
dilate  upon  the  excellences  of  the  good  old  hymn 
whose  fate  now  hung  upon  his  word.  "I  have," 
said  he,  "heard  that  hymn  sung  a  great  many 
times;  and  I  have  seen  a  great  many  people  made 
happy  in  singing  it:  I  have  sung  it  myself  a  great 
many  times,  and  have  been  blessed  in  doing  it." 
By  this  time  the  hopes  of  its  friends  had  risen 
almost  to  the  zenith,  and  those  of  its  opposers 
declined  in  about  the  same  degree.  "But,"  con- 
tinued the  Bishop,  "I  know  it  has  its  faults,  and 
they  are  not  inconsiderable  ones,  and,  therefore,  I 
decide  that  it  shall  be  excluded."  I  fully  con- 
cur in  both  the  sentiment  and  the  judgment  thus 
expressed.  The  good  old  hymn  was  honored  in  its 
day,  and  almost  escaped  the  doom  that  now  con- 
signs it  to  obscurity. 

I  have  greatly  admired  the  hymn  beginning  with 
the  prosaic  line — which  the  revisers  were  well  able 
to  amend — 

"An  inward  baptism  of  pure  fire." 

There  are  few  better  hymns  in  the  volume.  Every 
line  is  full  of  energy  and  devotion,  and  the  whole 
piece  is  an  eloquent  outbrealhing  of  a  soul  panting 
for  all  the  fullness  of  God.  Its  imagery  is  natural 
and  lifelike,  and  its  language  in  every  part  well 
chosen  and  expressive. 

Hymn  333,  a  metrical  version  of  Isaiah  xxxv,  is 
a  fine  poetical  production,  replete  with  evangelical 
sentiments,  though  quite  too  long — eighty  lines — 
and  circumlocutory  for  public  worship;  it  would 
well  repay  a  frequent  and  careful  perusal.  Hymn 
345  is  a  similar  version  of  the  last  four  verses  of 
the  thirty-third  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  and  369, 
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of  Zechariah  iv,  7-10.  In  the  former  the  promises 
to  and  benedictions  upon  the  literal  Israel  are  spir- 
itualized and  applied  to  Abraham's  spiritual  seed, 
in  the  rich  assurances  of  the  holy  rest  to  which 
redeemed  souls  may  attain  even  in  this  life.  Tliis 
hymn,  I  am  told,  is  the  favorite  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Bangs,  who  finds  in  its  noble  strains  the  lan- 
guage of  his  own  rapt  spirit.  In  the  latter  the 
"great  mountain"  is  made  to  represent  "indwell- 
ing sin,"  against  which  the  agency  of  the  Re- 
deemer, our  Zerubbabel,  is  brought  into  exercise 
to  reduce  this  mountain  to  a  plain,  and  to  bring 
in  the  top-stone  of  the  temple  of  salvation  with 
shoutings  of  "grace,  grace  unto  it."  The  great 
length  of  both  these  hymns  probably  caused  their 
exclusion. 

But  I  fear  I  am  making  my  talk  too  long;  for  I 
am  aware  that  my  readers  will  probably  be  less 
interested  in  these  things  than  I  am.  I  will,  there- 
fore, only  detain  you  while  I  notice  one  or  two  of 
the  hymns  found  in  the  "Supplement."  I  have 
been  especially  pleased  with  one  of  those  designed 
to  be  used  on  the  occasion  of  the  ceremony  of  lay- 
ing the  corner-stone  of  a  church,  having  for  its 
first  line, 

"  O  Thou  before  whose  lofty  throne!" 
I  believe  this  hymn  is  the  composition  of  our  own 
Dr.  Kenneday,  of  Brooklyn;  and  to  me  it  seems  to 
be  a  piece  possessing  no  small  share  of  poetical 
excellence.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  cause 
of  its  exclusion,  unless,  indeed,  the  rule  of  bestow- 
ing honor  upon  "  a  prophet  "  extends  also  to  poets. 
Watts's  version  of  the  nineteenth  Psalm,  found 
here  also,  beginning, 

"  The  heavens  declare  thy  glory,  Lord," 

is  a  piece  of  unusual  excellence — vastly  superior, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  to  any  of  the  several  versions  of 
that  Psalm  found  in  the  new  Hymn-Book.  It  is 
properly  a  missionary  hymn,  and  for  such  a  pur- 
pose it  has  but  few  equals  in  the  English  language. 
I  would  gladly  see  it  occupying  the  place  of  some 
one  of  the  third-rate  missionary  hymns  in  our 
collection. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  we  must  part  for  the  pres- 
ent. Perhaps  at  some  future  time  we  may  examine 
our  new  Hymn-Book  together,  to  note  both  the 
marrings  and  mendings  of  our  emendators,  and 
also  to  discuss  the  qualities  of  some  of  the  many 
new-comers  that  are  found  occupying  not  a  few  of 
chief  places  in  the  manual  of  our  sacred  devotions. 
So,  till  we  meet  again,  farewell. 


There  is  a  deep  and  beautiful  meaning  in  the 
saying  of  the  wife  of  Jagellon,  Duke  of  Lithuania. 
Some  peasants  coming  to  her  in  tears,  complained 
that  the  servants  of  the  King,  her  husband,  had 
carried  off  their  cattle.  She  went  to  her  husband, 
and  obtained  instant  redress.  "Their  cattle  have 
been  restored  to  them,"  said  the  Queen,  "but  who 
shall  give  them  hack  their  tears?" 


AUTUMN   PLOWEE-S. 

BY    MRS.    8ABAH    M.    QKAUHART. 

Flowers,  rich  flowers !  how  gayly  ye  bloom ! 
Have  you  not  heard  of  your  pitiful  doom? 
Summer  is  past,  and  chill  autumn  is  here. 
Still  ye  smile  brightly,  though  death  is  so  near. 
Dahlias  in  purple,  deep  crimson,  and  gold, 
Gayly  your  delicate  petals  unfold, 
Smile  in  the  sunshine,  weep  dew  in  the  night. 
Lovely  to-day,  but  too  sudden  your  flight; 
Sunflowers  boldly  lift  up  a  bright  eye, 
Daring  the  face  of  a  threatening  sky; 
While  marigolds,  bright  as  Victoria's  crown, 
Droop  not,  tho'  the  frost-bitten  leaves  are  half  brown. 
One  delicate  rose  'neath  my  window  I  found. 
Scarce  able  to  lift  its  faint  head  from  the  ground. 
Peeping  timidly  out  'mid  the  sheltering  leaves. 
As  if  fearful  of  catching  a  bath  from  the  eaves; 
A  cold  rain  had  faded  the  flush  of  its  face. 
Yet  still  'twas  a  rose,  in  its  fragrance  and  grace — 
A  beautiful  lone  one,  an  orphan,  thought  I, 
Who  soon,  like  its  kindred,  must  wither  and  die. 
And  thus  with  the  world — all  its  beauty  and  love 
Are  transient  and  fleet  as  the  wing  of  a  dove; 
We  grasp  the  gay  flower,  it  sickens  and  dies. 
But  points  us  away,  far  away  to  the  skies. 
Where  beauties  celestial  forever  abound, 
And  pleasures  unending  in  richness  are  found. 
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"All  souls  are  doomed  to  die!"     0  man, 

What  mockery  is  this ! 
How  every  sense  revolts  to  feel 

This  life  is  all  of  bliss! 

Would  wings  be  given  unto  worms. 

If  they  were  ne'er  to  fly  ? 
Would  souls  be  wed  to  "  starry  thoughts," 

If  they  were  doomed  to  die? 

Would  Beauty  picture  images 

And  foster  the  ideal, 
If  each  high  thought  were  not  a  part 

Of  some  more  glorious  real  ? 

Would  longings  seize  upon  the  heart, 

And  leave  an  echo  there. 
If  no  dim  distant  held  in  store 

An  answer  for  each  prayer? 

Would  Hope,  in  every  trying  hour, 
Plead  loudly,  "  Trust,  still  trust," 

If  far  beyond  no  greater  hope 
Answered  from  the  dust? 

Our  very  thouglits,  and  hopes,  and  fears. 

All  wliisper,  "after  death!" 
And  every  soul  tcill  wish  for  life 

Beyond  earth's  latest  breath. 
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»T   KDWAIII)    TBOMBON,    D.   D. 

(SECOND  PAPER.) 

IIT.  CiiuisT  is  an  inflcpcndont  traolicr.  It  is  a 
pretty  s])cciihition  of  pliilosopliy  lliut  every  great 
man  is  either  an  embodiment  of  llie  genius  of  liis 
own  age  or  a  Happy  anticipation  of  the  next.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  the  race,  like  tlie  individual, 
is  progressive,  and  its  great  minds  are  the  marks 
of  its  successive  stages  of  advancement.  Bacon, 
for  example,  did  but  give  visibility  to  the  great 
thoughts  that  had  becB  gatliering  over  llic  civilized 
■world  ages  before  he  arose;  Newton  did  but  catch 
the  apple  which  his  times  had  already  ripened; 
and  Washington  was  but  a  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  that  had  long  rushed  through  the  quickened 
veins  and  breathed  through  the  dilated  nostrils  of 
his  ancestors.  As  in  the  distant  spaces  of  creation 
a  new  world  is  the  mere  condensation  of  floatinsr 
nebula?,  so  in  the  regions  of  mind.  But  Jesus  stands 
alone — the  embodiment  of  no  age,  the  anticipation 
of  none;  though  he  lived  two  thousand  years  ago, 
he  is  ten  thousand  years  ahead.  His  character  has 
been  studied  age  after  age,  and  the  more  studied 
the  more  admired.  Who  hath  ever  found  a  fault  in 
it?  His  enemies  have  sought  for  one  as  for  hid 
treasures,  but  in  vain.  And  yet,  if  it  were  there, 
it  would  be  as  a  mountain  in  a  plain — conspicuous 
from  all  points.  His  friends  have  endeavored  to 
equal  it,  but  no  one  has  succeeded.  It  is  more 
than  primitive  innocence  and  goodness.  Though 
visible  on  earth,  its  place  is  far  in  heaven;  and 
to  see  it,  you  must  look  through  a  long  colon- 
nade of  celestial  light.  The  truth  he  brings  is 
not  truth  in  blossom  or  in  fruit,  but  in  seed; 
not  to  adorn  and  wither,  but  to  fall  into  the 
soul  and  germinate.  Within  his  simplest  rule  of 
man's  duty  are  wrapped  up  the  grandest  principles 
of  God's  government;  by  proverbs  and  examples 
he  sets  up  guide  boards  on  all  the  cross-roads  in 
the  realm  of  truth;  in  outline  he  sketches  the  map 
of  human  knowledge,  and  by  hints  points  us  to 
the  details;  his  instructions  have  been  the  subject 
of  study  for  centuries,  and  they  are  still  of  unex- 
hausted interest — an  unwasting  cruse  of  oil  to 
feed  the  fires  of  mind.  In  a  few  sentences — such 
as,  "  Take  no  thought  what  ye  shall  eat  and  drink;" 
"When  thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a 
trumpet  before  thee;"  "Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  on  earth;"  "Fear  not  him  which  can  kill 
the  body;"  "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth"— he 
teaches  the  great  principles  of  the  subordination 
of  the  body  to  the  soul,  of  fame  and  interest  to 
duty,  of  the  present  life  to  that  which  is  to  come, 
of  individual  to  general  happiness,  etc. — principles 
which  philosophers  and  poets,  kings  and  prophets, 
sought  but  never  found.  We  may  develop,  and 
illustrate,  and  systematize  Christ's  teachings,  but 
never  go  beyond  them.     The  germs  of  mental  phi- 


losophy, as  well  as  morals,  are  all  in  his  blessed 
words.  Political  econoiny  lies  wrapped  up  in  his 
golden  rule,  and  all  the  forms  of  charity  and  im- 
provement are  but  streams  from  the  fountain  of  his 
law  of  love.  He  discloses  the  true  principle  of 
reformation.  It  is  doing  little  to  point  out  sin;  it 
is  doing  little  to  punish  it;  it  is  even  doing  little  to 
prevent  it.  You  may  padlock  the  fists,  and  the 
feet,  and  the  lips,  and  yet  the  murder,  and  the  lust, 
and  tlie  lie  may  be  in  the  man.  Back  of  organs  and 
nerves  in  the  intentions  and  principles  of  the  living 
agent  is  vice  or  virtue.  Hence,  to  make  better  men 
you  must  make  better  hearts.  The  Spirit  of  Christ 
upon  the  soul,  like  the  warm  body  of  the  prophet 
upon  the  corpse  of  the  child,  wakes  up  the  stag- 
nant pulse  of  spiritual  life.  In  this  Christ  had  no 
exemplar! 

Jesus  is  independent  of  instructors.  Few  great 
men  are  self-taught;  they  generally  owe  their  ex- 
cellences to  their  opportunities.  Hence,  Philip 
thanked  the  gods  not  so  much  that  they  had  given 
him  a  son,  as  that  they  had  given  that  son  an 
Aristotle.  Even  the  mightiest  intellects  are  very 
dependent.  Plato,  although  he  had  enjoyed  the 
tutorship  of  Socrates  and  the  companionship  of 
Xenophon,  goes  to  Cyrene  to  listen  to  Theodorus; 
he  travels  to  Megara,  and  sits  down,  day  after  day, 
with  Euclid  to  enlarge  and  settle  his  mathematical 
knowledge;  he  journeys  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  to 
quicken  his  reason  and  store  his  memory  by  con- 
versation with  the  learned — to  collect  materials  of 
wisdom  from  primitive  sources,  and  inflame  his 
imagination  by  extraordinary  natural  objects.  He 
compares  teacher  with  teacher,  argument  with  ar- 
gument, system  with  system,  that  he  may  correct 
his  errors  and  enlarge  the  compass  of  his  truth. 
While  communing  with  the  giants  of  his  own 
times,  he  communes  also  with  them  of  old;  he 
stands  with  holy  awe  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
till  he  seems  to  see  Orpheus  tune  his  lyre  and 
Solon  light  his  lamp.  It  was  otherwise  with 
Christ.  He  was  not  reared  at  an  Athens;  no  Porch, 
or  Academy,  or  Lyceum  opened  its  gates  to  his 
footsteps.  He  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  in  an 
obscure  village  of  a  rural  district,  in  a  despised 
province  of  the  world;  and  when  he  read  the 
Scriptures  to  his  neighbors,  they  said,  in  aston- 
ishment, "How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  never 
having  learned  ?"  He  travels  not  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  native  land.  He  is  a  radiator,  not  reflector 
of  light. 

He  is  independent  of  books.  He  reads  none,  he 
writes  none,  he  needs  none.  He  turns  every  thing 
around  him  into  books;  he  makes  legible  the  sym- 
pathetic ink  with  which  every  soul  is  overwritten. 
He  did  but  touch  Nathaniel's  memory,  and  he 
brought  out  the  truth,  "Thou  art  the  King  of 
Israel;"  he  did  but  touch  Peter's  heart,  and  forth 
leaped  the  exclamation,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ;"'  he 
did  but  breathe  his  dying  prayer  over  the  centurion 
that  guarded  his  cross,  and  out  burst  the  revelation, 
"  Truly,  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God."    It  was  not 
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Christ's  words  that  startled  the  Samarian  woman  at 
the  well,  but  her  own  biography  which  he  tele- 
graphed to  her  in  an  instant;  it  was  not  what 
Christ  wrote  upon  the  sand,  but  their  own  quick- 
ened consciences  which  convicted  those  that  stood 
around  the  adulteress,  and  made  them  slink  away- 
one  by  one.  How  much  better  this  unwritten 
knowledge  than  all  written:  it  is  unerring,  adapted 
to  each  case.  It  was  an  experiment  of  modern 
times  to  restore  a  sick  body  by  transfusing  the 
blood  of  a  healthy  one  into  its  veins;  but  it  was 
unsuccessful,  because  the  transfused  current  was 
not  in  a  proper  relation  to  the  vessels  which  re- 
ceived it:  it  irritated  and  bloated  the  sinking  system. 
Too  much  of  our  learning  is  of  this  kind — a  trans- 
fusion of  thought  into  channels  unadapted  to  it, 
which  only  vitiates  and  puffs  them  up.  The  sick 
soul,  like  the  sick  body,  must  restore  itself;  its 
vital  organs  must  be  aroused  to  vigorous  action 
before  its  streams  can  be  enriched  and  purified^ 
Of  "Wesley  it  is  said,  that  he  was  the  quiescence  of 
turbulence;  calm  himself,  he  set  every  thing  around 
him  in  motion.  He  learned  this  lesson  of  his  Mas- 
ter, who,  wherever  he  moved,  set  the  world  on  fire. 
But  how  did  he  do  it?  by  kindling  a  furnace  in 
himself  and  radiating  the  heat  around  him?  Nay; 
but  by  touching  the  heart  and  quickening  the 
pulses  of  men:  the  heat  which  he  kindled  within 
them  was  vital — the  more  they  ran  from  it  the 
more  it  flamed;  it  fed  upon  their  thoughts,  and 
was  fanned  by  their  emotions:  it  was  a  part  of 
them;  they  feel  it  now;  they  will  feel  it  ever.  The 
word  of  Christ  resting  upon  the  moral  world  is 
like  the  spirit  that  brooded  over  chaos — it  makes  all 
life  and  motion,  but  to  each  its  own  life  and  its 
own  motion,  while  all  is  beautiful  and  all  is  good. 
Some  men  seem  to  think  that  their  capacity  to  teach 
depends  upon  the  number  and  size  of  the  books 
which  they  master.  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  were 
teachers — world  teachers — before  there  were  books. 
The  heavens  and  the  earth  are  full  of  truth;  it  shines 
down  and  leaps  up  on  all  men  alike.  0  that  our  eyes 
were  couched  to  see  it!  The  human  soul  is  preg- 
nant with  truth;  let  it  be  but  delivered  of  its  bur- 
dens, and  it  will  have  a  family  of  living  children, 
whose  cherub  faces  will  fill  the  spiritual  house  with 
light.  The  greatest  of  ancient  teachers  said  that  he 
was  but  a  moral  midwife,  aiding  the  youth  to  bring 
forth  their  ideas  and  sentiments,  and  to  distinguish 
between  the  abortive  and  the  living  birth.  Alas! 
the  births  were  too  often  dead.  The  Spirit  of 
Christ  overshadows  the  soul  as  the  power  of  the 
Highest  rested  upon  his  mother  Mary,  to  quicken 
the  holy  things  within,  that  they  may  come  forth 
"sons  of  God." 

Teachers  are  too  much  afraid  to  try  this  plan. 
They  seem  to  think  that  all  the  truth  of  the  uni- 
verse has  been  gathered.  Earth  has  golden  mines 
of  knowledge  yet  unopened  in  her  mountains;  as 
to  the  vsea,  the  known  things  of  lier  are  to  the  un- 
known as  a  few  sands  of  her  shore  to  the  waters 
which  it  encompasses;  and  as  for  the  sky,  it  is  ever 


opening  new  worlds  to  the  eyes  of  men.  And 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  spirit?  Are  two  souls 
created  alike?  Has  not  God  given  to  each  a  pe- 
culiar power  and  a  peculiar  treasure?  Who  shall 
describe  the  endless  variety  of  beauties  which  Jesus 
may  open  in  his  gardens  of  grace  and  glory? 
Through  the  demonstrations  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  power  the  thinking  soul  may  always  find 
fresh  paths. 

We  in  this  land  should  be  the  last  to  complain 
of  barrenness  of  mind;  for  the  new  world  is  around 
us.  Alas!  alas!  we  are  thrashing  over  and  over 
again  the  old  world's  dry  straw  instead  of  thrust- 
ing the  sickle  into  the  new  world's  green  and  wav- 
ing harvest.  These  cloud-capt  hills  are  strewn  all 
over  with  legends  ready  to  be  bound  into  the  bun- 
dles of  Homeric  odes  and  epics.  These  venerable 
woods  stand  thick  with  God's  own  thoughts;  they 
leap  by  us  in  every  deer  that  crosses  our  path,  and 
fall  upon  us  in  every  descending  leaf.  New  forms 
of  human  love,  and  sympathy,  and  sin,  and  suffer- 
ing, look  out  from  those  cabin  windows  and  burn- 
ing brush-heaps,  from  yonder  canebrakes  and  the 
far-off  wigwams.  We  have  book-teachers  enough. 
0  for  more  bookless  ones ! 

Jesus  is  independent  of  human  reason.  This  is 
man's  pride;  yet  it  is  a  frail  instrument,  prone  to 
error  and  swayed  by  passion — of  some  use  in  dis- 
cerning error,  of  little  in  discovering  truth.  For 
near  six  thousand  years  man  sought  by  dint  of 
reason  to  discover  the  origin,  and  essence,  and 
laws  of  all  things,  and  all  that  time  he  was  demon- 
strating that  he  knew  nothing.  It  is  impossible  to 
exceed  the  absurdity  of  philosophy.  Nothing  so 
humbling  to  the  pride  of  human  reason  as  the 
history  of  its  own  achievements.  At  length  we 
have  learned  to  come  down  from  the  clouds  of 
speculation,  and  walk  the  earth  as  Adam  did  the 
garden,  waiting  for  the  voice  of  God.  We  gather 
truth  as  a  child  gathers  flowers:  we  compare  facts; 
we  group  them  together;  we  deduce  general  prin- 
ciples, and  arrange  them  in  systems;  and  we  call 
this  science;  and  so  it  is — science  which  God  wrote 
for  us  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  (Similar 
volumes  has  he  written  in  the  soul,  and  we  may 
study  them,  and  copy,  and  test  our  copies  by  the 
echoes  of  the  breast.)  Man  sought  also  by  reason 
to  scaffold  himself  up  to  God;  but  his  labors  pro- 
duced only  a  blasted  and  confounded  Babel.  The 
greatest  philosopher  of  ancient  times,  as  the  great- 
est of  modern  times,  was  but  a  negative  teacher. 
Socrates  was  mighty  only  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds  of  human  reason;  he  was  light  only  as 
he  revealed  the  darkness  of  heathen  wisdom;  he 
went  through  philosophy  as  the  angel  of  death  did 
through  Egypt.  As  Lord  Yerulam  sent  men  to 
nature  for  natural  knowledge,  so  Socrates  bade 
man  to  look  to  God  for  moral  knowledge.  Jesus 
comes;  he  disperses  the  clouds  and  darkness  wliich 
were  round  about  God,  in  nature  and  in  provi- 
dence, and  in  the  Old  Testament;  he  marshals  into 
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harmony  the  stars  which  appeared  to  cross  each 
other's  paths  in  the  skies  of  truth;  lie  opens  a 
patli  beyond  the  grave;  he  lifts  the  curtain  from 
the  judgment  and  the  retributions  which  are  to 
follow.  "^  All  around  the  horizon  of  past  and  future, 
even  outward  eternally,  Jesus  floods  the  mountains 
with  light.  And  yet  he  reasons  not;  he  speaks 
not  as  man,  with  hesitation,  with  supposition,  with 
argumentation,  but  with  authority— an  authority  to 
which,  while  miracles  certify,  the  soul  itself  re- 
sponds; for,  although  his  revelations  could  not  be 
discovered  by  reason,  they  commend  themselves  to 
reason.  As  face  answers  to  face  in  water,  so  the 
truths  of  Jesus  to  the  heart  of  man.  The  light 
which  comes  millions  of  miles  across  the  regions 
of  space  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  that  which 
issues  from  the  candle;  so  the  light  which  traverses 
the  spaces  of  revelation  from  the  face  of  the  angel 
is  the  same  as  that  which  shines  in  the  face  of  the 
saint.  All  through  the  New  Testament  we  see  the 
same  principles  that  walk  the  earth  walking  also 
the  heavens.  The  Savior's  heaven,  indeed,  is  but 
the  maturity  of  earthly  goodness;  his  hell  but  the 
ripening  of  the  seeds  of  sin.  Moreover,  God  has 
put  his  witness  in  the  breast,  and  when  Jesus 
hails  the  soul,  that  witness  leaps  within  as  John 
leaped  in  the  womb  of  Elizabeth  at  the  salutation 
of  Mary. 

Jesus  is   independent  of  circumstances.     Great 
men  are  to  a  considerable  degree  influenced  by  the 
circumstances  of  their  birth,  land,  education,  and 
station;  like  the  planets,  they  pursue  a  path  result- 
ing from  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  moral  forces 
to°which  they  are  subjected.     Christ  pursues  one 
which  defies  all  calculation  of  external  influences, 
and  of  which  there  is  no  solution  but  in  the  throne 
of   God.     He  takes  no  counsel,  he  yields  to  no 
prejudice:  he  goes  athwart  the  prejudices  of  all 
men— of  the  people,  who  desired  to  make  him  a 
king;  of  the  priests,  whose  ritual  he  abolished;  of 
the  Pharisees,  whose  hypocrisy  he  exposed;  of  the 
Sadducees,  whose   infidelity  he  rebuked;   of  the 
Jews,  whose  spiritual  walls  he  crushed;   of  the 
Gentiles,  on  whose  idols  he  breathed  death.     He 
thwarted  all  philosophy  by  his  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  all  passion  by  curbing  all  unrighteous- 
ness.   He  thwarted  even  the  circle  of  his  own  dis- 
ciples, who  often  cried,  "This  is  a  hard  saying," 
and  many  of  whom  went  back,  and  walked  no 
more  with  him.     When  he  said  that  he  must  suffer 
many  things  and  be  raised  again,  one  of  the  chief- 
est  of  his  apostles  said,  in  confusion  and  alarm, 
"Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord:  this  shall  not  be  unto 
thee."     Though  the  multitude  rushed  around  him, 
they  did  not  sustain  him  any  more  than  the  billows 
of  the  sea  sustain  a  rock.     Not  only  did  no  party 
support  him — all  opposed  him.     Herod  and  Pontius 
Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel, 
combined  to  plant  the  cursed  cross.     Princes  de- 
creed, philosophers   sneered,   orators   argued,  the 
heathen  raged;  the  whole  world,  in   convention, 
resolved  against  the  holy  child;  human  nature,  in 


rebellious  conclave,  determines  rather  than  receive 
him  to  break  the  bands  of  divine  law,  and  cast 
aside  the  cords  of  moral  obligation;  but  she  imag- 
ined in  vain;  the  Lord  had  her  in  derision:  Jesus 
sat  on  his  holy  hill  above  the  rage,  as  the  ark  on 
Ararat  in  the  subsiding  flood. 

In  many  respects  this  character  is  inimitable, 
but  it  is  a  sure  and  perfect  guide.  Reader,  be  pop- 
ular in  your  views.  Your  notions  must  be  wrong 
if  they  are  narrow.  This  universe  is  not  to  be 
measured  with  a  two-foot  rule.  Be  popular  in  your 
style.  If  you  would  be  a  "will  of  the  wisp,"  you 
may  appear  in  darkness;  but  if  you  would  be  a 
sun,  brush  the  clouds  from  your  face.  Be  popular 
in  your  sympathies;  think,  feel,  pray,  with  your 
knees  upon  the  round  globe.  See  Africa  a  conti- 
nent of  dry  bones,  Asia  a  pyramid  of  moral  death, 
Europe  struggling  in  the  folds  of  the  serpent,  and 
the  isles  of  the  sea  crying  for  help.  If  the  supine- 
ness  of  Athens  produced  a  Philip,  shall  not  the 
prostration  of  a  world  produce  a  Paul? 

Be  humble.  Seek  not  for  the  knowledge  that 
puffeth  up,  but  for  that  which  cdifieth.  Never  be 
inflated  by  success;  for  what  hast  thou  that  thou 
didst  not  receive?  Be  not  wise  in  your  own  con- 
ceit. Shall  the  incarnate  God  say,  I  am  nothing; 
and  shall  that  worm— man— say,  I  am  rich?  Be 
independent.  God  made  you;  lift  up  your  heads 
among  his  sons.  Think  for  yourselves.  If  there 
are  books  upon  the  shelf,  thank  God  for  them;  but 
remember  the  open  leaves  of  creation  and  the  un- 
bound volume  of  the  soul.  Dare  to  speak  out. 
When  the  thoughts  burn,  let  the  flames  have  a 
flue.  What  fear  you?  Shall  he  whose  exemplar 
died  upon  the  cross  be  afraid  of  sneers,  and  stripes, 
and  blows  ?  "  Strike,  but  hear  me !"  cried  the  great 
Athenian  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  "  Kill,  but  hear 
me !  let  the  Christian  cry  at  the  battle  of  the  world." 


INPIDELITT. 
Let  any  of  those  who  renounce  Christianity 
write  fairly  down  in  a  book  all  the  absurdities 
which  they  believe  instead  of  it,  and  they  will 
find  that  it  requires  more  faith  to  reject  Christian- 
ity than  to  embrace  it: 

<«  If  all  our  hopes  and  all  our  fears 

Were  prisoned  in  life's  narrow  bound; 
If,  travelers  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

We  saw  no  better  world  beyond: 
O  what  could  check  the  rising  sigh, 

What  earthly  things  could  pleasure  give? 
O,  who  would  venture  then  to  die? 
O,  who  would  venture  then  to  live?" 

If  men,  says  Lacon,  have  been  termed  pilgrims, 
and  life  a  journey,  then  we  may  add,  that  the  Chris- 
tian pilgrimage  far  surpasses  all  others  in  the  fol- 
lowing important  particulars— in  the  goodness  of 
the  road,  in  the  beauty  of  the  prospects,  in  the 
excellence  of  the  company,  and  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  Christian 
traveler  who  has  finished  his  course. 
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A  SERMON  TO  THE  GIPSIES. 

Ox  one  Saturday  evening,  in  the  fall  of  1822,  an 
English  Baptist  minister  visited  a  Gipsy  camp  near 
the  town  in  which  he  resided.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  thousands  of  these  wanderers  are  to  be 
found  in  Great  Britain;  that  they  are  under  the 
influence  of  great  ignorance  and  superstition;  and 
that  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract  their 
attention  to  the  Gospel,  but  with  very  small  suc- 
cess. The  first  object  of  the  minister,  of  course, 
was  to  secure  their  confidence.  This  having  been 
accomplished,  for  the  amusement  of  their  unex- 
pected visitor,  they  exhibited  to  him  their  night 
diversions  in  singing  and  dancing,  as  well  as  the 
means  by  which  they  obtained  a  livelihood,  such 
as  tinkering,  fortune-telling,  and  conjuring.  That 
the  minister  might  be  fully  satisfied  as  to  having 
gained  their  entire  trust  in  him,  he  described  to 
them  his  dangerous  situation  in  venturing  alone 
among  them,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  all  cried 
out,  "Sir,  we  would  kiss,  yes,  we  would  kiss  your 
feet,  rather  than  hurt  you." 

After  having,  in  return,  expressed  his  full  confi- 
dence in  them,  the  master  of  this  formidable  gang, 
about  forty  in  number,  was  challenged  by  the 
visitor  to  a  conjuring  match;  and  the  challenge 
was  instantly  accepted.  The  Gipsies  placed  them- 
selves in  a  circle,  and,  both  being  in  the  center, 
exerted  their  conjuring  powers  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. At  last  the  minister  proposed  making  some- 
thing out  of  nothing,  and  this  proposal  also  was 
accepted.  A  stone  which  never  existed  was  to  be 
created,  and  appear  in  a  certain  form  in  the  middle 
of  a  circle  made  on  the  ground.  The  master  of  the 
gang  commenced;  and  after  much  stamping  with 
his  feet,  and  various  contortions  of  the  body,  the 
minister  warmly  exhorting  him  to  cry  aloud,  like 
the  roaring  of  a  lion,  he  essayed  to  call  forth  a  stone 
into  existence.  The  minister  at  length  asked  him 
if  he  could  do  it,  and  the  answer  was,  "I  am  not 
strong  enough."  The  question  was  put  to  each  of 
the  party,  and  received  the  same  answer. 

The  minister  then  commenced.  Every  eye  was 
fixed  upon  him,  eager  to  behold  this  unheard-of 
exploit;  but,  after  raising  their  expectations,  he 
frankly  told  them  that  he  had  no  more  power  to 
create  than  themselves.  Perceiving  the  thought  of 
inefficiency  to  pervade  their  minds,  he  thus  spoke: 
"Now,  if  you  have  not  the  power  to  create  a  small 
stone,  and  I  have  not  power  either,  what  must  that 
power  be  which  made  the  world  out  of  nothing, 
with  all  its  men,  women,  and  children!  That 
power  I  call  almighty  God!"  From  this  state- 
ment, thus  ingeniously  introduced,  he  proceeded 
to  illustrate  the  power,  goodness,  and  justice  of 
the  Creator;  and  the  dependence,  guilt,  and  ex- 
posure to  punishment  common  to  all.  Ills  liearers 
listened  to  him  with  great  attention  and  feeling, 
and  invited  him  to  come  again  and  converse  with 
them.  He  did  this  several  times,  till  tlicir  depart- 
ure from  the  station  broke  off  their  farther  inter- 
course.—  Watchman  and  Re/lector. 


TO  ill  SLEEPING  BABE. 

Br   MRS.    CEI.B8TIA   RICE    COIBT. 

How  lightly  now  upon  thy  lips 
The  downy  wing  of  sleep  is  lying, 

And  on  thy  cheek  the  rose's  hue 
With  the  lily  now  is  vieing! 

On  thy  brow,  so  smooth  and  fair, 

I  see  no  trace  of  grief  or  care. 

Thy  dimpled  hands  are  folded 

Upon  thy  sinless  breast; 
A  fragrant  wild-wood  blossom 

Thy  tiny  fingers  press: 
Thy  brother's  hand  just  placed  it  there, 
With  laughing  eye  and  playful  air. 

How  peaceful  now  thy  slumber  seems. 
Cradled  on  thy  mother's  breast! 

No  anxious  thought  or  guilty  fear 
Mars  the  quiet  of  thy  rest. 

A  smile  is  on  thy  lip,  a  joyous  smile — 

Art  dreaming  of  angels,  my  fairy  child? 

Dream  on,  dream  on,  unconscious  babe. 
Pillowed  on  thy  mother's  arm ! 

Her  watchful  love  will  shield  from  danger, 
And  save  from  every  harm. 

But  an  arduous  task  before  thee  lies, 

And  thou  must  toil  or  lose  the  prize. 

I  would  not  ask  for  thee,  my  child, 

A  life  of  careless  ease — 
To  shine  in  Fashion's  gilded  halls, 

Her  thoughtless  worshipers  to  please. 
Such  trifling  joys  were  ne'er  designed 
To  satisfy  the  immortal  mind. 

Mayst  thou  go  forth,  my  darling  girl, 
Strong  in  woman's  faith  and  love; 

Fulfill  thy  mission  here  below. 
And  find  thy  recompense  above! 

Life  and  time  for  toil  were  given 

To  those  who  seek  for  wealth  in  heaven. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 


BY   C.    F.   OKRRr. 


Dream  not  life's  rosy  morn  away; 

Waste  not  its  golden  hours; 
0,  tliink  it  not  a  summer-day 

Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers! 
For  angry  clouds  will  often  rise 
To  drape  with  gloom  the  brightest  skies. 

It  would  be  vain  to  wisli  for  thee 

A  calm,  unruffled  lot — 
A  life  from  every  shadow  free. 

Where  sorrow  cometh  not; 
The  ills  of  earth  are  wisely  given 
To  train  the  deathless  soul  for  heaven. 
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BT   MR*.    •.   W     jmWBTT. 


"I  AM  aware,"  thus  continued  my  aunt,  after  a 
few  prefatory  lines,  in  her  last  letter  to  me,  "  I  am 
awart",  my  dear  niece,  that  tliis  caption,  as  literally 
interpreted,  would  be  any  thing  but  attractive. 
Perhaps  you  think  I  am  about  to  discourse  to  you 
on  the  ads'antages  to  be  derived  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  contented  spirit.  To  be  content,  in  what- 
ever situation  you  may  be  placed,  is  a  virtue  of 
difficult  attainment  to  be  sure,  as  you  would  own 
if  you  had  known  Content  herself,  as  I  knew  her; 
and  I  really  think  a  short  biography  of  this  esti- 
mable and  lovable  woman  would  be  as  great  a 
benefit  to  you  as  a  moral  lecture. 

"My  aunt  Content  was  just  enough  older  than 
myself  to  inspire  respect  on  account  of  her  years 
and  experience;  and  yet  I  thought  of  her  as  a  com- 
panion for  my  youth,  as  she  certainly  was,  in  my 
maturer  years  my  intimate  and  bosom  companion, 
till  she  went  to  her  Father's  house,  and  left  me 
behind,  stricken  in  heart  and  sadly  bereft.  I  never 
called  her  aunt,  for  she  was  but  three  years  my 
senior.  To  all  of  us  she  was  simply  Content,  till 
she  became  the  aunt  Content  of  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood. In  her  youth  she  was  lovely  in  person, 
and  her  manners  were  attractive  and  captivating; 
not  from  studied  elegance,  and  the  polish  of  what 
is  called  good  society  and  intercourse  with  the 
world,  but  because  they  were  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  her  benevolent,  affectionate  heart,  and 
that  true  Christian  kindness  and  sympathy  that 
molds  the  outward  by  its  own  creative  power — a 
spirit  of  love 

'Which,  dilating,  had  molded  her  mien  and  motion, 
Like  a  sea-flower  unfolding  beneath  the  ocean.' 

Content  did  not  owe  her  serenity  and  cheerfulness 
to  circumstances.  They  were  not  what  the  world 
calls  favorable.  Pecuniary  losses  and  embarrass- 
ments had  soured  the  temper  of  her  father,  and 
rendered  him  irritable  and  unhappy;  and  the  mis- 
conduct of  an  only  son,  added  to  the  trial  of  con- 
stant ill-health,  pressed  with  a  heavy  weight  upon 
the  heart  of  her  mother;  and  several  younger  sis- 
ters looked  up  to  Content  for  guidance  and  encour- 
agement in  their  clouded  home.  She  was  equal  to 
all  emergencies.  Strong  in  hope,  never  discouraged 
even  in  the  darkest  day,  it  was  a  mysterj-  to  all 
who  knew  her  how  she  could  be  always  cheerful 
and  courageous.  Doubtless  she  owed  much  to  a 
happy  temperament  of  mind  and  body.  She  was 
healthy — physically,  morally,  and  mentally.  She 
knew  the  advantage  she  possessed  in  this  respect 
over  her  weaker  brethren  and  sisters,  and  often 
said  it  seemed  as  if  God  had  sent  her  on  purpose 
to  minister  to  others.  Her  mission  was  apparent  to 
every  one.  Her  appointed  place  was  ready  for  her, 
and  who  could  fill  it  so  well? 

"I  must  speak  to  you  more  particularly  of  her 
poor  brother,  the  only  son   of  his   parents,  and. 


alas!  the  constant  source  of  anxiety  and  suffering 
to  them.  From  boyhood  he  lacked  strength  of 
will,  not  a  clear  ])erception  of  right  and  wrong. 
He  was  amiable  and  affectionate,  yet  incapable  of 
self-sacrifice;  yielding,  without  a  struggle,  to  tempt- 
ation, till  he  lost,  at  last,  the  power  of  resistance, 
and  became  the  slave  of  his  appetite*  for  stimulants; 
degraded  and  forsaken  by  all,  except  his  faithfal 
sister,  who  stood  between  him  and  temptation 
whenever  it  was  possible,  and,  with  a  tendemesa 
and  pity  worthy  of  so  faithful  a  follower  of  the 
blessed  Lord,  guarded  his  weak,  erring  spirit  from 
the  shafts  of  a  censorious  world;  striving  to  keep 
alive  within  him  the  little  spark  of  self-respect, 
which  was  his  only  security  against  utter  despera- 
tion. This  little  ray  of  a  better  nature — ^how  she 
watched  and  nursed  it,  striving  ever  to  direct  its 
uncertain  light  to  the  Source  of  love — that  lore 
which  knoweth  the  infirmities  of  human  nature; 
*  remembering  we  are  but  dust;'  always  'waiting 
to  be  gracious;'  'ready  to  forgive,  even  seventy 
times  seven,'  the  returning  prodigal!  The  world 
saw,  perhaps,  how  little  she  accomplished;  God 
and  her  own  heart  knew  from  what  deeper  dark- 
ness and  degradation  her  poor  victim  was  saved 
through  her  labors  and  her  prayers;  and  when  at 
last  the  poor,  much-abused  mortality,  in  feebleness 
and  helplessness,  was  summoned  to  lay  down  the 
life  which  had  blessed  no  human  being,  not  even 
himself,  it  seemed  that  some  glimpses  of  a  better 
world,  some  yearnings  of  a  higher  destiny,  stole 
through  the  earth-clouds  that  hung  around  his 
dying  pillow;  and  as  his  last  look  of  love  turned 
upon  his  faithful  sister,  he  whispered,  'God  is  just; 
these  chains  can  not  bind  me  here.  I  rejoice,  weak, 
sinful  as  I  have  been — I  rejoice  that  God,  not  man, 
is  to  be  my  future  judge.     I  am  glad  to  go.' 

"'Is  it  not  a  sweet  thought  to  me,  since  he  has 
gone,'  asked  Content,  as  we  were  looking  over  his 
papers — the  records  of  his  bitter  self-reproach  and 
broken  resolutions — 'is  it  not  a  sweet  and  consoling 
thought,  that  through  all  his  poor,  blighted,  suffer- 
ing, erring  life — for  it  was  an  erring  one — my  poor 
brother,  in  his  better  moments,  turned  with  child- 
like love  to  his  heavenly  Father,  and  often  said  to 
me,  with  such  earnestness  as  made  my  heart  thrill, 
"Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him?" 
Can  I  doubt  that  he  is  forgiven  ?  Have  I  not  the 
words  of  our  dear  Lord  himself  to  the  poor,  trem- 
bling sinner  that  bathed  his  feet  with  her  tears, 
"Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven,  for  she 
loved  much?"  He,  too,  my  poor,  weak  brother, 
loved  much.  "Weak  in  intellect,  in  will,  in  pur- 
pose, his  heart  was  full  of  love  and  tenderness. 
He  would  not  have  hurt  a  worm.  It  is  a  great 
mystery,  the  strong  hold  that  one  terrible  tempta- 
tion had  upon  him.  It  was  a  madness  that,  for  the 
time,  swallowed  up  every  thought  and  desire;  but, 
0,  what  bitter  remorse  followed!  what  prayers, 
what  groans,  have  issued  from  that  deserted  cham- 
ber when  all  was  past,  and  he  had  fallen — O  so 
low!     Thank  God  that  I  never  turned  from  him. 


I 
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It  seemed  to  me  always,  that,  added  to  my  own 
natural  affection,  I  received  from  a  higher  source 
a  portion  of  that  Divine  compassion  that  never 
wearies  of  calling  all  of  us,  unworthy  children  as 
we  are,  to  the  arms  of  infinite  Love.' 

"  When  the  brother  was  gone,  it  seemed  as  if  poor 
Content  had  nothing  to  do  in  life.  One  great  care 
was  removed,  one  ceaseless  anxiety  was  banished 
from  her  heart;  but,  by  and  by,  the  living  claimed 
her  care  and  thoughts,  and  a  new  tie  to  existence 
presented  itself  in  the  person  of  a  lover — not  the 
first,  but  the  only  one  who  had  ever  awakened 
sincere  admiration  and  love.  Now,  thought  her 
friends,  Content  is  to  be  rewarded  for  her  devotion 
to  others  by  the  devotion  of  a  faithful  heart  which 
knows  how  to  estimate  her  worth.  And  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  she  was  not  unaware  of  the  ad- 
vantage to  herself  such  a  connection  would  prove. 
A  new  feeling  had  sprung  up  in  her  heart — a  new 
interest  was  added  to  life.  Pleasant  images  of 
home,  of  happy  children  around  her  own  ingleside, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  delightful  consciousness  of 
a  strong  arm  upon  which  to  lean,  superior  wisdom 
upon  which  to  rely,  and  a  manly,  generous  heart 
to  share  with  her  the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  and 
the  deeper  wants  of  her  being  hitherto  unshared: 
all  this  was  not  Avithout  its  charm  for  her.  Do  you 
ask,  then,  why  she  never  married?  I  do  not  won- 
der at  the  question.  I  assure  you  I  felt  irreconciled 
to  her  decision  for  a  long  time,  and  found  it  more 
diflicult  to  relinquish  my  hopes  for  her  than  she 
did  herself;  for,  indeed,  self-sacrifice  was  no  hard- 
ship to  her;  she  did  not  seem  to  act  so  much  from 
a  sense  of  duty  as  from  a  love  of  goodness.  It 
was  a  joy  to  her  to  do  her  Father's  will.  And  on 
this  point,  ray  dear  niece,  let  me  dwell  a  moment, 
and  repeat  to  you  some  of  her  own  words: 

"  'I  sometimes  wonder  at  myself,'  said  she,  'that 
I  am  able  to  give  up  my  dearest  hopes  without 
pain.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  except  that,  by  con- 
tinually striving  to  bring  my  will  into  harmony 
with  God's  will,  I  receive  strength  and  joy  from 
Him.  I  do  not  deserve  the  praise  you  give  me. 
Many  a  one,  with  much  greater  effort  to  overcome 
it,  would,  nevertheless,  feel  the  disappointment 
more  keenly,  and  suffer  longer  from  its  effects.' 

'"Ah!  it  is  a  pity,'  said  I,  'that  such  a  nature 
as  yours  should  be  left  to  pine  in  virgin  loneliness. 
You  owe  it  to  the  world  to  transmit  such  heroic 
cheerfulness  to  posterity.' 

"'Do  I  look  like  pining?'  asked  Content.  And, 
really,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  her  look  more 
fresh  and  beautiful  than  at  that  moment.  'I  am 
sure  I  do  credit  to  my  name,  if  not  to  my  nature. 

But,  indeed,  ray  heart  aches  for  ,     He  really 

loves  my  foolish  self,  and  must  suffer  by  my  de- 
cision, although  he  can  not  but  acknowledge  that  I 
am  more  indispensable  here  than  even  to  his  hap- 
piness. Even  if  I  could  take  these  young  children 
to  my  own  home,  which,  God  knows,  I  would  will- 
ingly do,  and  should  have  his  sanction  for  doing, 
who  would  smooth  the  pillow  for  my  aged  and 


sorrow-stricken  parents?  who,  but  I,  knows  their 
peculiar  trials  ?  who,  but  I,  has  health  and  strength 
equal  to  my  love  for  them  ?' 

"  'But  something  may  turn  up,'  I  added. 

'"If  it  does,  and  I  can  be  the  happier,  I  shall 
receive  it  with  a  grateful  heart,'  she  replied;  'but 
at  present  my  sphere  of  duty  and  happiness  lie 
here.' 

'"And  here  then  you  must  be  buried  an  old 
maid  for  life,'  said  I.  'I  confess  I  can  not  bear  to 
think  of  it.' 

"  '  Then  don't  think  of  it,'  she  added.  '  I  do  not. 
I  lack  some  years  of  that  dreadful  turning-point 
yet.  But  when  the  awful  corner  presents  itself,  I 
hope  I  shall  turn  it  gracefully — I  hope  I  shall  be 
Content.' 

"For  some  time  I  kept  on  hoping  that  something 
would  'turn  up,'  or,  as  my  grandmother  used  to 
say,  that '  Providence  would  open  a  way,'  whereby 
my  dear  friend  might  be  released  from  the  dis- 
charge of  so  many  duties  to  others,  and  gladden  a 
home  of  her  own  by  the  cheerful,  steady  light  of 
her  serene,  devoted  life.  But  duties  seemed  to 
thicken  around  her  in  the  sphere  she  had  accepted. 
The  mother  became  helpless;  the  father  broken 
down  and  half  crazed;  the  children  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  her.  At  length  their  reduced  cir- 
cumstances obliged  her  to  open  a  school,  that  she 
might  have  the  means  of  educating  her  sisters  and 
keeping  the  family  together.  In  vain  I  said  to  my- 
self, it  is,  indeed,  hard  that  one  so  fitted  for  a  wide 
sphere  of  happiness  and  usefulness  should  be  so  cir- 
cumscribed; her  beautiful  light  hid,  as  it  were,  'un- 
der a  bushel;'  her  time,  her  cares,  her  strength,  lav- 
ished on  those  who  are  too  miserably  changed  even 
to  be  comforted  and  supported  thereby.  Still  every 
year,  to  outward  appearance,  closed  her  in  more 
effectually,  and  shut  out  the  world  from  her,  the 
world  she  was  fitted  to  adorn.  Years  rolled  on, 
and  by  and  by  the  mother  gave  up  the  weary  bur- 
den of  life  without  a  pang.  Not  long  after  the 
father  followed.  Then  the  house  was  sold,  and  a 
smaller  one  taken.  The  young  girls  grew  up  to  be 
companions,  but  the  school  was  necessarily  con- 
tinued. One  after  another  of  the  sisters  married, 
and  left  her.  Still  she  was  Content — still  her  face 
wore  a  smile  of  inward  peace.  She  was  left  alone 
in  the  little  cottage.  She  preferred  independence, 
she  said,  while  she  had  strength  to  employ  herself. 

Now,  thought  I,  if  would  only  come  back. 

He  is  not  yet  too  old;  she  is  yet  beautiful — a  treas- 
ure to  any  man  yet,  though  but  few  are  wortliy  of 
her.  I  ventured  one  day — a  thing  I  had  not  done 
for  years — to  mention  his  name,  and  to  hint  at  liis 
return.  I  noticed  a  smile,  not  wholly  unmingled 
with  sadness,  on  her  face.  'Why,  didn't  you  know 
he  was  married  ?'  she  asked. 

"'Married!'  I  exclaimed,  indignantly,  as  if  I 
could  have  believed  in  man's  constancy  for  so  long 
a  time. 

"  'Yes,  and  has  three  children,'  she  added,  with 
a  smile. 
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'"And  you  can  spoak  unmoved  of  such  a  term- 
ination of  liis  everlasting  devotion?'  said  I. 

"'Would  I  have  seen  him  unhappy  tliese  long 
years?'  said  slie.  'I  have  had  my  consolation; 
would  I  have  had  liim  suffer?  No,'  she  added, 
with  the  same  playful  expression  that  I  had  always 
known  and  loved,  '/  am  not  far  from  home.  I  am 
Content: 

"Whether  it  was  prophecy  or  not  I  can  not  tell, 
but  lior  words  proved  too  true.  She  was  not  far 
from  home — a  home  more  blessed  than  earth  could 
offer;  and  I  can  fancy  her  a  ministering  angel 
from  her  Father's  house,  carrying  on  the  labor  of 
love  she  began  here,  with  added  zeal  and  intenser 
sympathy. 

"I  wanted,  my  dear  niece,  to  give  you  a  little 
good  advice.  Your  last  letter  gave  me  pain;  for  I 
felt  that  you  were  discouraged  and  desponding; 
that  you  felt  the  circumstances  of  your  lot  to  be 
hard  and  trying.  I  know  how  dull  a  moral  lecture 
is,  and  I  thought  if  I  could  convey  a  little  advice 
under  cover  of  a  story  it  might  suit  you,  as  well  as 
it  does  younger  children.  Besides,  I  love  to  in- 
dulge myself  in  retrospection.  Age  is  wont  to  be 
garrulous.  I  know  you  will  pardon  all  for  the 
love  I  bear  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  with- 
hold from  me  your  confidence  for  fear  of  drawing 
down  upon  your  poor  head  a  moral  lecture  from 
your  aunt." 


A  TALE  OF  THE  PAST. 

Forty  years  ago  Stephen  Brand  was  a  farmer  in 
Connecticut,  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and,  as  he 
hoped,  with  some  treasure  laid  up  where  it  could 
not  corrupt.  At  all  events  Stephen  was  a  deacon 
in  the  Church,  and  had  been  a  Judge  of  Probate,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  in  his  county,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  be  weary. 

He  had  one  son;  but  Walter  Brand,  the  child  of 
his  old  age,  was  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  his  wife  Alice,  the  daughter  of  the  cler- 
gyman, lived  in  the  old  house  with  Stephen,  and 
cared  for  him  and  superintended  the  domestic  duties 
of  the  old  farm. 

Alice  had  been  a  favorite  in  the  village  before 
her  marriage,  and  most  persons  thought  well  of  the 
match;  but  Walter  was  a  restless  boy,  and  although 
sole  heir  to  his  father's  wealth,  which  was  not 
small,  and  although  he  had  a  gentle  wife  at  home 
that  loved  him  truly  and  fondly,  he  yet  preferred 
to  rove,  and  seldom  returned  to  the  old  place  under 
the  elms. 

They  had  one  child.  He  was  a  boy,  and  from 
his  birth  was  so  like  the  old  man  that  you  were 
startled  at  the  strange  resemblance.  There  was  an 
old  look  on  the  child's  face  that  grew  tenfold  older 
every  year  that  he  lived,  and  when  he  was  seven 
you  might  have  taken  his  countenance  for  that  of 
a  man  of  seventy.  He  was  hopelessly  deformed. 
This  sorrowful  truth  beg-an  to  force  itself  on  the 


mother's  n)ind  before  he  was  two  years  old,  and  at 
length  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  Like 
all  deformed  cliildren  of  tenderhearted  parents, 
he  was  far  more  dear  to  his  mother  on  this  very 
account,  and  slie  cherished  liim  as  a  very  gem  lost 
out  of  heaven  and  found  by  them.  And  such  he 
was.  There  was  a  depth  of  quiet  beauty  in  his  | 
childish  soul  that  passed  all  sotinding.  No  one 
seemed  to  penetrate  its  mysteries  except  the  old 
man,  his  grandfather,  and  he  would  sit  for  hours 
looking  into  the  large  black  eyes  of  the  boy,  and 
apparently  gazing  into  the  very  soul  of  his  pet. 
They  grew  to  each  other.  The  old  man  for  his 
sake  came  half  way  back  to  his  childhood  and  met 
him — for  the  boy  seemed  to  be  half  way  to  old  age, 
even  at  six  years  old.  Alice  was  happy  in  that  || 
growing  love,  and  watched  them  with  eyes  full  of 
tears  at  the  thought,  that  erelong  the  old  man  must 
go  down  to  silence,  and  the  boy  live  on  alone. 

Sometimes  they  would  walk  together,  and  sit 
down  under  a  tree  on  the  river  bank,  and  talk. 
No  one  knew  what  they  talked  of  in  such  moments, 
but  doubtless  the  grandfather  had  visions  of  the 
world  he  was  entering,  and  communicated  them  to 
the  boy.  And  so  years  traveled  along,  and  they 
all  got  older  together;  and  when  once  in  a  while 
Walter  came  back,  the  house  was  as  happy  as  any 
house  on  all  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut. 

But  a  change  came.  The  cheek  of  Stephen  Brand 
grew  paler  and  paler  as  he  grew  more  feeble,  and 
he  felt  that  the  hour  was  approaching  when  he 
must  go  away  by  the  dark  road;  and  the  boy's  life 
was  so  knitted  to  that  of  his  grandfather,  that  he, 
too,  seemed  visibly  to  fail  from  day  to  day.  It  was 
a  curious  circumstance,  and  did  not  fail  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  family  and  neighborhood,  and 
wise  old  women  prophesied  that  the  boy  would  not 
outlive  the  old  man. 

And  now  the  two  talked  constantly  and  steadily 
from  morning  till  night,  and  late  into  the  night.'. 
Sometimes  they  were  seated  by  the  fire  in  the  old 
hearth;  sometimes  in  the  large  chairs  facing  eachi 
other  that  stood  in  Stephen's  room;  and  as  the* 
spring  advanced  they  sat  sometimes  under  the. 
large  elm  that  was  near  the  well,  and  oftcner  still  | 
on  the  river  bank  by  the  spring.  And  now  theirl 
conversation  was  no  secret,  but  was  of  the  highj 
and  blessed  promises  for  the  future,  of  the  light! 
that  shone  all  along  that  otherwise  dark,  sad  roadi 
they  were  traveling.  Alice  wept  in  secret  every | 
day,  but  never  let  them  see  her  tears.  She  weut^ 
cheerfully  about  her  household  duties,  and  in  the) 
dull  routine  of  a  farmer's  life  sought  to  forget  the? 
bitterness  of  the  coming  separation. 

It  came  at  length.  One  pleasant  morning  in  the 
summer,  when  the  birds  sang  with  unusual  cheer, 
and  sky  and  earth  seemed  to  come  close  togetheii 
in  their  affection,  the  inseparable  two  walked  feebly 
out  together,  and  down  to  the  old  seat  on  the  rivei 
bank.  Alice  was  alarmed  about  them,  and  followed 
them  herself,  but  when  she  saw  them  seated  safely 
she  returned,  and  walked  sadly  till  noon.     Bu^ 
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they  did  not  return  as  usual,  and  she  hastened 
down  the  pathway  across  the  field,  and  sought 
them  by  the  spring.  But  they  were  not  there.  A 
wild  terror  seized  on  her,  and  she  sank  trembling 
on  the  seat  beside  the  old  man's  hat,  which  lay  on 
it.  A  brief  search  revealed  the  sad  story.  The 
boy  had  sought  something  in  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and  in  his  feebleness  had  fallen.  The  old  man 
had  sought  to  rescue  him,  and  perished  with  him. 
The  two  were  found  together,  and  together  carried 
to  the  old  farm-house,  out  of  which  the  lights  had 
now  forever  gone. 

The  story  is  almost  told.  My  old  lady  friend 
added,  with  the  utmost  pathos,  that  the  passing 
bell  never  sounded  so  mournfully  in  the  village  as 
it  did  when  it  related  that  sad  history.  Eighty- 
seven  heavy  strokes  were  followed,  after  a  brief 
interval,  by  fourteen:  and  all  the  people  for  miles 
around  knew,  when  they  heard  it,  that  Stephen 
Brand  and  his  grandson  had  gone  together  unto 
their  reward,  albeit  they  might  not  have  heard 
otherwise  of  their  sad  end. 

Alice  did  not  for  years  recover  her  former  cheer- 
fulness and  serenity  of  countenance.  But  as  the 
children  multiplied  around  her  board  she  began, 
in  some  measure,  to  forget  the  past,  and  at  last 
it  appeared  to  her  more  like  a  pleasant  vision  with 
a  sad  close,  or  the  memory  of  a  strange  dream. 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  villagers  should 
make  a  ghost  story  out  of  such  a  curious  history, 
and  for  many  years  they  fancied  that  two  spectral 
forms  might  be  seen  in  the  moonlight,  wandering 
up  and  down  the  bank  of  the  river.  One  was  a 
tall  and  aged  man,  and  the  other  like  a  boy  pre- 
maturely grown  old;  and  they  were  often  seen  to 
look  up  at  the  old  house  among  the  elms,  and 
point  toward  it,  and  then  disappear  among  the 
trees  of  the  glen. 


TRANSIENT  JOYS. 


BT  MRS.  8.  I..  PANCOAST. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  LESSON. 

There  were  many  little  occurrences  which  sug- 
gested to  me,  with  a  great  consolation,  how  natu- 
ral it  is  to  gentle  hearts  to  be  considerate  and 
delicate  toward  any  inferiority.  One  of  these  par- 
ticularly touched  me.  I  happened  to  stroll  into  the 
little  church  when  a  marriage  was  just  concluded, 
and  the  young  couple  had  to  sign  the  register. 

The  bridegroom,  to  whom  the  pen  was  handed 
first,  made  a  rude  cross  for  his  mark;  the  bride, 
who  came  next,  did  the  same. 

Now,  I  had  known  the  girl  when  I  was  last  there, 
not  only  as  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  place,  but  as 
having  distinguished  herself  in  the  school;  and  I 
could  not  help  looking  at  her  with  some  surprise. 
She  came  aside,  and  whispered  to  mo,  while  tears 
of  honest  love  and  admiration  stood  in  her  bright 
eyes: 

"He's  a  dear  good  fellow,  Miss,  but  can  not  write 
yet;  he's  going  to  learn  of  me — and  I  wouldn't 
shame  him  for  the  world." 


Forever  flying,  ever  fled! 
Like  the  dying  or  the  dead 

Are  the  transient  joys  of  earth: 
Like  some  fragile,  op'ning  flower, 
Nipp'd  by  the  frost's  relentless  power 

Ere  the  florist  learns  its  worth; 
Like  some  spirit  passing  by 
To  the  portals  of  the  sky, 

"Which  scarce  had  a  name  below. 
But  only  lived  to  gasp  for  breath, 
To  feel  the  bitter  pangs  of  death, 

To  taste  of  human  woe; 

Like  the  clouds  that  shade  the  sky, 
Forever  passed  or  passing  by. 

So  swift  our  joys  depart: 
Ere  we  pass  our  infant  hours. 
Ere  we  hear  of  blissful  bowers. 

Sorrow  rends  our  heart. 
Like  a  shadow's  empty  form. 
Or  the  lightning  in  a  storm. 

Are  the  transient  joys  of  man; 
Scarce  he  tastes  of  earthly  bliss 
Till  a  bitter  cup  is  his. 

Or  ended  is  his  span. 
But,  0,  there  is  a  lasting  joy, 
A  blissful  realm  free  from  alloy — 

To  sorrowing  man  'tis  given  ! 
Not  like  the  echo's  distant  sound, 
"Which  oft  is  heard,  but  never  found. 

Are  the  bright  joys  of  heaven. 


THE  BEAUTY  OP  HOLINESS. 

BT   MRS.    M.    A.    BIGELOW. 

"WouLDST  thou  be  lovely  in  mortal  eyes, 
Seek  for  a  beauty  of  fadeless  dyes; 
Obtain  the  charm  of  a  spirit  pure. 
The  only  charm  that  can  long  endure. 

I've  gazed  on  beautiful  features  bright, 
And  lips  that  glowed  with  a  ruby  light; 
The  snowy  brow  in  its  soft  relief. 
Untouched  by  care,  unshaded  by  grief. 
I've  marked  the  eyes  with  rapture  beaming, 
The  ringlets  rich  in  darkness  gleaming. 
The  flashing  smile  over  the  features  spread; 
But,  alas!  how  soon  these  charms  were  fled! 
I  have  marked  a  purer,  holier  charm, 
On  the  youtliful  cheek  more  sweetly  warm — 
A  charm  which  the  world  could  ne'er  impart. 
Reflected  clear  from  a  holy  heart. 
0,  such  a  charm  from  the  youthful  face 
The  hand  of  time  can  never  erase! 
'Tis  a  radiance  from  the  throne  of  Love, 
A  halo  caught  from  the  light  above! 
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incident;;  '  .■■      :.::mtahy  tocr,  in  ihu. 


BY    H.    WlLLIAUa. 


In  the  narrative  of  tlie  expedition  of  Captain 
Brush's  coin[)any  of  Chillicolhe  volunteers,  in  the 
Bunimcr  of  lbl2 — Ladies'  Repository  fi>r  June  and 
Ji\\y — we  noticed  briefly  the  disastrous  termina- 
tion of  the  first  campaign  of  the  Norlh-Western 
Army  in  that  year. 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  Detroit,  and  the  occupancy 
of  Michigan  and  the  Indian  territory  by  theentTiiy, 
President  Madison  appointed  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, of  North  Bend,  0.,  a  Brigadier-General  in 
the  United  States  service,  and  Con)mander  in  chief 
of  the  North-Western  Army.  As  the  Government 
had  now  no  dispensable  regular  troops  in  the  west, 
General  Harrison  was  left  to  reorganize  the  North- 
western Army  from  the  militia  and  volunteer  forces 
of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  aided  by  some  volunteer 
companies  from  Pennsylvania  and  A^irginia.  No 
time  was  lost  by  the  General  in  collecting  his 
forces,  and  posting  them  at  the  various  exposed 
points  on  the  frontier  and  in  the  Indian  territory 
beyond  it.  As  soon  as  practicable,  he  advanced  a 
"Well-appointed  and  disciplined  volunteer  force  to 
the  Foot  of  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee  river,  w^here, 
in  the  following  winter.  Fort  Meigs  was  built. 
This  was  nothing  more  than  a  line  of  pickets, 
with  a  ditch  and  a  high  embankment  of  earth 
thrown  up  around  his  encampment,  with  round 
log  block-houses  at  the  salient  angles.  Fort  Meigs 
was  an  important  post,  and  it  contributed  mainly 
to  the  defense  of  an  extended  line  of  frontier  set- 
tlements. Small  troops  of  mounted  rangers,  and 
scouts  on  foot,  sent  out  from  the  Fort,  scoured  the 
wilderness,  and  kept  in  abeyance  the  bands  of 
marauding  savages,  whose  known  mode  of  warfare 
was  the  indiscriminate  murder  and  plundering  of 
the  defenseless  inhabitants  of  the  frontier. 

The  importance  of  Fort  Meigs  for  the  protection 
of  the  frontier,  and  in  facilitating  the  operations  of 
the  American  army  in  its  rear,  then  preparing  for 
hostilities,  was  well  understood  by  General  Brock, 
the  able  Commander  in  chief  of  the  British  forces 
on  the  Detroit  river,  and  he  determined  on  its  cap- 
ture or  destruction.  Accordingly,  in  the  latter  end 
of  April,  1813,  he  ^ent  General  Proctor,  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  detachment  from  the  British  array, 
with  three  thousand  Indians,  to  take  this  fort. 
After  a  siege  of  about  ten  days,  during  which  time 
a  continual  cannonade  was  kept  up  from  his  bat- 
teries, General  Proctor  abandoned  the  siege,  with 
great  loss.  Again,  early  in  July  following.  Fort 
Meigs  was  closely  invested  by  another  large  British 
and  Indian  force,  under  the  command  of  Generals 
Proctor  and  Tecumseh,  well  provided  with  artillery 
and  all  the  necessary  armament  for  a  vigorous  siege. 
General  Harrison  was  not  in  command  of  the  Fort 
at  this  time.  Its  force  was  numerically  vastly  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  besiegers;  and,  moreover,  the 


stock  of  provisions  was  insufficient  for  a  protracted 
siege.  General  Harrison,  tlien  at  Lower  Sandusky, 
immediately  dispatched  a  courier  to  Governor  Meigs, 
with  a  requisition  for  a  large  reinforcement  of  mi- 
litia, to  aid  him  in  compelling  the  enemy  to  raise 
the  siege.  Meantime  General  Proctor  planted  bis 
batteries  and  kept  up  a  cannonade  on  the  Fort. 
Several  f^pirited  sorties,  liowever,  were  made  from 
the  Fort,  in  one  of  which  the  enemy's  cannon  were 
taken  and  spiked. 

With  his  characteristic  promptitude,  Governor 
Meigs,  on  receiving  General  Harrison's  requisition, 
at  once  called  out,  en  masse,  the  two  entire  divisions 
of  militia  nearest  that  part  of  the  frontier,  with 
orders  to  march  immediately  to  the  relief  of  Fort 
Meigs.  Tlie  order  was  obeyed  with  equal  prompt- 
ness; and  in  a  very  few  days  the  two  entire  divi- 
sions, without  tents,  but  well  armed  and  pro- 
visioned, were  on  their  march  for  Upper  Sandusky, 
where  the  whole  force  was  to  rendezvous  on  a 
given  day,  to  be  there  organized  for  a  rapid  march 
to  the  embattled  field  at  Fort  Meigs. 

This  expedition,  which  lasted  about  six  weeks, 
was  not  distinguished  for  any 

"Most  disastroQS  chances, 
For  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
Or  hair-breadth  'scapes." 

It  never  met  the  "insolent  foe"  which  it  set  out  to 
encounter.  General  Proctor,  learning  that  ten  thou- 
sand hardy  "Buckeyes"  were  marching  upon  him, 
suddenly  broke  up  his  camp,  and  fled  precipitately 
back  to  Canada.  This  news  reached  Governor 
Meigs — who  commanded  the  expedition  in  per- 
son— at  Delaware,  by  dispatches  from  General  Har- 
rison. The  Governor,  however,  continued  the 
march;  and  on  the  day  of  the  general  rendezvous 
reviewed  his  ten  thousand  citizen  soldiers,  drawn 
up  in  line  upon  the  beautiful  plains  of  Upper  San- 
dusky. The  farther  advance  of  this  formidable 
force — greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  all — was 
now  arrested,  and  their  high  hopes  of  military  glory  ' 
cut  off  at  a  stroke.  The  Governor,  too,  may  have  ) 
had  his  dreams  of  deathless  renown  and  blooming  i 
laurels  about  to  be  won  upon  the  ensanguined  t 
plains  of  the  Maumee.  But  now  the  renown  has 
vanished,  like  "the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision;" 
the  laurels  are  suddenly  plucked  from  his  brow. 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi!  We  were  forcibly  re- 
miuded  of  the  memorable  exploit  of  a  royal  chief- 
tain of  the  olden  time,  which  is  so  graphically 
recorded  by  the  historian,  in  heroic  verse: 

"  The  King  of  France,  with  forty  thousand  men, 
Marched  up  the  hill,  and  then — marched  down  again." 

But  we  anticipate. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  only  history  extant 
of  the  expedition  above  mentioned,  and  of  occur- 
rences on  the  march  and  in  camp,  is  contained 
in  the  letters  written  home  almost  daily  by  the 
subject  of  our  autobiography.*    From  his  narrative; 


*  Mr.  W.  was  at  the  time  clerk  of  the  Chiliicothe  regiment — 
a  military  office  then  in  existence   in  the  regimental  statf  of 
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"vre  select  such  incidents  as  we  judge  most  likely 
to  interest  the  reader. 

Instead  of  the  privations  and  hardships  which  he 
endured  in  the  campaign  of  the  previous  year,  Mr. 
W.  had  now  every  thing  that  could  contribute  to 
his  comfort  and  ease.  As  a  regimental  staff  officer, 
he  was  well  mounted,  and  was  entitled  to,  and 
received  transportation  for  his  baggage-trunk,  for- 
age for  his  horse,  two  daily  rations  of  provisions; 
was  a  member  of  the  Colonel's  "  mess,"  and  quar- 
tered in  his  large  marquee;  and,  withal,  was  ex- 
empt from  all  military  and  camp  duty.  His  office 
was  to  prepare  and  record  the  regimental  orders 
issued  by  the  Colonel,  and  to  record  and  file  all 
brigade  and  General  orders  received  by  the  Colonel 
from  his  superior  officers. 

The  several  regiments  of  the  two  divisions  were 
all  on  the  march  between  the  25th  and  30th  of 
July.  Colonel  Ferguson's — Chillicothe — regiment 
marched  on  the  29th.  The  next  evening  Mr.  "W. 
writes:  "Last  night  we  encamped  seven  miles  be- 
low Pickaway  plains.  To-night  we  are  seventeen 
miles  south  of  Franklinton.  Major  Dawson's  bat- 
talion, from  Adelphi,  joined  us  at  Circleville,  and 
makes  our  regiment  about  six  hundred  men," 

While  the  men  were  taking  their  lunch,  about 
noon  of  the  first  day's  march,  the  Colonel  issued 
an  order  that  no  fruit,  vegetables,  or  other  produce 
of  the  country  should  be  taken,  otherwise  than  by 
purchase  or  permission  of  the  owner.  After  the 
regiment  had  bivouacked  for  the  first  night,  one  of 
the  men,  in  direct  violation  of  the  above  order,  took, 
without  leave,  from  an  adjoining  cornfield  an  arm- 
ful of  "roasting-ears."  Information  of  the  theft 
was  promptly  given,  through  his  captain,  to  the 
Colonel,  by  whose  order  the  man  was  immediately 
arrested  and  placed  under  guard.  After  supper 
the  Colonel  convened  a  court-martial  at  his  mar- 
quee for  the  trial  of  the  culprit,  and  appointed 
William  Key  Bond,  a  young  man,  a  private  in  one 
of  the  Chillicothe  companies,  Judge  Advocate.  Mr. 
Bond  had,  but  a  short  time  previous,  emigrated 
from  Virginia,  where  he  had  studied  law,  but  had 
not  yet  commenced  the  practice.  The  culprit  was 
arraigned  before  the  Court,  and  Mr.  Bond  exam- 
ined the  witnesses  and  conducted  the  prosecution 
with  much  ability;  and  his  closing  address  to  the 
Court  was  a  fine  effort,  and  eloquently  delivered. 

This  was  Colonel  Bond's  first  appearance  at  "the 
bar."  Soon  after  his  return  from  this  tour,  he  com- 
menced practice  as  an  attorney  and  counselor  at 
law  in  Chillicothe  and  adjacent  counties,  and  soon 
rose  to  the  front  rank  of  the  profession.  He  repre- 
sented that  district  several  years  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  was  a  prominent 
and  distinguished  member.  Many  years  since  he 
removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  continued  the 
practice  of  law;  was  in  the  United  States  Revenue 
service  four  years  as  Surveyor  of  the  port  of  Cin- 


the  Ohio  militia,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  but  which  has 
long  since  been  abolished. 
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cinnati;  and  has  lately,  we  believe,  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  in  that  city. 

The  reader  will  please  pardon  this  digression. 
The  court-martial  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and    j 
sentenced  him  to  be  drummed  out  of  camp  and    ] 
dismissed  the  service.     This  sentence  was  carried    { 
into  execution  the  next  morning,  when  the  regi- 
ment was  drawn  up  in  line  to  resume  the  march. 
The  culprit  was  marched   along  in  front  of  the 
whole  line,  followed  by  all  the  drums  of  the  regi- 
ment, beating  the  "  Rogue's  March  "  played  by  the 
fifes,  and  was  then  dismissed  the  service  in  dis-    | 
grace.     This  was  the  only  case  of  disobedience  of 
the   Colonel's  order  which    occurred    during    the 
campaign. 

Two  days  after  the  occurrence  above  noted,  Mr. 
W.  writes: 

"Franklinton,  July  31, 1813. 

"We  reached  this  place  about  six  o'clock  this 
evening.  The  Governor  and  suite  met  and  escorted 
our  regiment  into  and  through  town,  and  then  re- 
viewed it,  expressing  himself  highly  pleased  with 
its  martial  appearance.  In  the  evening  he  visited 
us  at  our  marquee,  and  engaged  to  breakfast  with 
us  to-morrow  morning.  General  Manary's  brig- 
ade— twelve  hundred  and  fifty  strong — arrived  here 
this  morning,  and  is  encamped  near  us.  Several 
regiments  have  already  gone  on  to  Sandusky.  Gen- 
eral Lucas,  with  the  remainder  of  our  brigade,  from 
Portsmouth,  will  join  us  to-morrow.  Dispatches 
have  just  arrived  to  the  Governor  from  General 
Harrison,  who  is  still  at  Seneca,  nine  miles  above 
Lower  Sandusky,  awaiting  our  arrival.  The  enemy 
is  still  before  Fort  Meigs,  intrenching  themselves." 

At  the  date  of  this  letter,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Columbus,  the  present  seat  of  Government  of  the 
state,  had  not  been  laid  out.  The  ground  now  occu- 
pied by  that  flourishing  city  was  then  covered  with 
cornfield  and  dense  forest.  Franklinton  was  then 
a  place  of  considerable  note.  Now  it  is  withering 
in  the  shadow  of  its  great  rival  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river. 

At  Delaware  the  Governor  received  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Fort  Meigs,  and  retreated  to  Canada,  intimidated, 
no  doubt,  by  the  approach  of  the  overwhelming 
force  then  on  the  march  against  them. 

Delaware  was  at  this  time  a  very  small  village. 
The  only  public  house  in  it  was  kept  by  Major 
Byxbe,  near  the  then  center  of  the  town,  in  a 
small  brick  house,  very  poorly  fitted  up,  and  which, 
we  were  lately  informed,  has  recently  been  pulled 
down.  The  large  and  celebrated  sulphur  spring 
here  was  then  in  its  original  state  of  nature.  Across 
the  morass  lying  between  it  and  Byxbe's  tavern, 
the  Major  had  constructed  a  foot-bridge,  consisting 
of  a  single  line  of  slabs  set  end  to  end,  and  stand- 
ing on  wooden  legs  driven  into  auger-holes,  and 
having  a  rough  hand-rail  at  one  side.  The  beau- 
tiful grounds  around  and  south-west  of  the  spring, 
now  occupied  by  that  young  but  noble  and  flourish- 
ing institution,  the  Ohio  Wcsleyan  University,  were 
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tlicn  an  \Hibrokcn  forest.  Delaware  itself,  from 
ho'iufr  an  obscure  and  iiiHignificant  little  frontier 
village,  has,  by  tlic  location  thcire  of  tlx;  University, 
and  by  the  iHiiUlingof  railioadn  through  it,  become 
a  large,  popiiiou.s,  and  flourinhing  town. 

Th(!  whole  force  of  the  two  divisions  ordered 
out  having  arrived  at  Upper  Sandusky,  they  were 
all  drawn  out  for  muster  and  review  upon  the 
adjoining  (h'lightfiil  plains,  covered  with  grass  and 
flowers;  and  were  reviewed  by  the  Governor.  The 
display  was  quite  an  imposing  one.  The  sight  of 
ten  thousand  men  \inder  arms,  drawn  up  in  line, 
had  never  before  been  witnessed  upon  these  plains. 

The  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  having  been  raised,  the 
farther  advance  of  this  force  became  unnecessary. 
But  as  General  Harrison  expected  to  sail  in  a  few 
days  for  the  Detroit  river,  with  all  the  force  nnder 
his  command,  to  meet  the  enemy,  it  was  judged 
indispensable  that  a  part  of  Governor  Meigs's 
militia  should  remain  at  Upper  Sandusky  for  the 
defense  of  the  exposed  frontier.  For  this  purpose 
the  Governor  selected  two  brigades,  of  one  thou- 
sand men  each,  under  the  command  of  Generals 
Lucas  and  Manary,  and  discharged  the  remainder, 
who  immediately  returned  to  their  homes.  The 
two  brigades  took  a  position  about  a  mile  north 
of  Upper  Sandusky,  on  a  high  point  of  land,  hav- 
ing the  Sandusky  river,  with  a  high  bluff  bank,  on 
the  east  side,  and  a  deep  ravine  on  the  north  and 
west  side,  while  the  south  side  was  protected  by  a 
deep  ditch  and  an  embankment  inside.  The  en- 
campment  embraced  eight  or  ten  acres,  around 
which  was  soon  constructed  a  strong  abatis,  w^hich 
consisted  of  piles  of  trees,  or  large  branches  thereof, 
sharpened  and  laid  with  their  points  outward,  and 
presenting  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  entrance  of  a 
hostile  force  into  the  camp.  Block-houses  were 
built  at  each  angle.  To  construct  these  several 
works  a  hundred  or  more  men  Avere  detailed  daily. 
Governor  Meigs  remained  in  command,  and  per- 
sonally directed  and  superintended  the  works.  He 
was  vigilant;  always  on  the  alert,  to  see  that  every 
thing  went  on  right,  and  that  the  orders  issued 
were  well  and  promptly  executed. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  the 
reader  a  description  of  a  day  in  the  "Grand  Camp 
of  Ohio  Militia,"  as  it  was  called;  and  the  duties 
and  employments  of  one  day  were,  with  but  little 
variation,  the  same  on  every  day. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  discharge  from 
a  nine-pounder  gun  and  beating  the  reveille  was 
the  signal  to  "turn  out."  In  several  .of  the  tents 
"family  worship"  was  now  attended  to  by  singing 
and  prayer.  Twenty  minutes  after  reveille  beat  all 
the  troops  not  on  guard  were,  at  the  beat  of  the 
drum,  paraded  and  drilled  an  hour.  Between  six 
and  seven  o'clock  breakfast  was  had.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  guards — who  had  been  on  duty  from 
the  same  hour  of  the  previous  day — were  relieved 
by  the  new  guard  for  the  day.  The  guard  con- 
sisted of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  divided 
into  three  "reliefs"  of  fifty  each,  one  of  which  "re- 


liefs" was  always  on  guard,  and  at  the  end  of  two 

hours  was  relieved  by  the  next.  A  few  of  these 
were  posted  at  the  Governor's  and  field  oflRcers' 
quarters  as  "officers'  guard;"  the  larger  number 
were  stationed  around  the  encan)pnient,  at  the  dis- 
tanc(!  of  one  hundred  yards  or  niore,  as  "camp 
guard;"  and  the  remainder  were  posted  at  different 
points,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  nicjre  from  camp,  as 
"  picket  guard,"  to  give  early  notice  of  the  approach 
of  an  enemy.  At  the  same  hour— eight  o'clock — 
the  diflF(*rent  "parties"  for  the  day  were  called 
out — such  as,  "fatigue  parties,"  to  build  block- 
houses, storehouse,  hospital,  dig  intrench ments, 
fortify  the  encampment,  etc.;  "grass  parties,"  to 
mow  on  the  plains,  and  bring  in  grass  for  the  field- 
officers'  and  cavalry  horses;  "police  parties,"  for 
sweeping  the  encampment  and  keeping  it  clear  of 
filth  and  rubbish.  These  parlies  were  detailed 
from  the  several  regiments,  according  to  their  num- 
bers. At  nine  o'clock  the  officers  were  mustered, 
and  drilled  an  hour  by  the  brigade-majors.  At 
noon,  at  beat  of  the  drum,  all  repaired  to  their 
tents  for  dinner.  The  several  works  were  con- 
tinued till  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  when  all  the  troops 
not  on  duty  during  the  day  were  mustered  on  the 
plain  before  the  camp,  and  drilled  by  battalions. 
At  sunset  another  discharge  of  cannon  was  the 
signal  for  "retreat,"  which  was  then  beat  by  the 
drums,  and  the  roll  called.  Between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock  supper  was  taken.  At  nine  o'clock 
"tattoo"  was  beat — the  signal  for  all,  except  the 
guard,  to  retire  to  rest.  The  "countersign"  for  the 
night  was  then  given  to  the  sentinels,  together  with 
instructions  concerning  their  duty.  No  noise  what- 
ever was  allowed  during  the  night. 

Another  item  of  camp  duty,  more  worthy  of  note 
than  the  foregoing,  was  the  observance  of  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God  every  Sabbath.  The  exercises 
of  the  first  Sabbath  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  "W. 
in  one  of  his  letters,  written  the  same  evening: 

"This  day  being  the  Sabbath,  a  general  order 
was  issued  in  the  morning  by  the  Governor,  an- 
nouncing that  public  worship  would  be  held  at  his 
quarters  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  inviting  all  who 
felt  so  disposed  to  attend.  At  the  hour  named 
about  six  hundred  assembled  at  headquarters  for 
worship.  There  being  no  clergyman  in  camp— 
they  being,  by  law,  exempt  from  military  duty — 
a  public  prayer  meeting  was  held.  The  Governor 
himself  conducted  the  meeting;  and  after  reading 
the  hymns,  his  aiddecamp — Colonel  Couch — lined 
them  for  the  congregation  to  sing,  when  the  Gov- 
ernor called  on  some  one  by  name  to  lead  in  prayer. 
Some  six  or  seven  prayers  were  oflfered — all,  I  think, 
by  Methodists,  and  with  much  fervor.  The  meet- 
ing lasted  over  an  hour,  and  was  conducted  with 
the  greatest  good  order  and  solemnity  throughout. 

"In  the  afternoon  some  twenty  or  more  of  us 
repaired  to  the  Governor's  quarters,  at  his  request, 
and  employed  an  hour  or  two  in  singing  sacred 
music,  conducting  all  the  parts  of  each  tune  scien- 
tifically.    A  number  of  good  hymns  were  thus 
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sung  by  good  singers,  while  several  hundred  of  the 
men  in  camp  collected  around  the  quarters  to  hear." 
A  few  further  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  W., 
■written  at  "  Grand  Camp,  Upper  Sandusky,"  and 
•we  close  this  chapter: 

"August  21,  1S13.  Governor  Meigs  informs  me 
that  Commodore  Perry's  fleet  has  arrived  in  San- 
dusky Bay;  and  that  General  Harrison  has  gone 
down,  as  he  supposes,  to  arrange  with  the  Commo- 
dore the  plan  of  combined  operations  against  the 
enemy.  The  British  prisoners  captured  in  the 
attack  a  few  days  ago  on  Fort  Stephenson — Lower 
Sandusky — are  still  here  at  the  Fort,  but  are  not 
closely  confined.  Among  them  I  find  a  pious  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist — Michael  Lindsay — who  declared 
to  me  that  he  would  never  go  back  to  the  British 
army  if  he  could  avoid  it."  [Lindsay,  when  ex- 
changed and  on  the  march  back,  made  his  escape, 
and  afterward  settled  in  Chillicolhe,  where  he 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  pur- 
sued his  business  as  a  house-painter.] 

"  August  2i,  iSlS.  It  still  remains  uncertain  at 
what  time  the  General — Harrison — will  be  ready 
to  proceed  to  Canada.  The  fleet  is  yet  in  San- 
dusky Bay." 

"August  25,  1613.  General  Harrison  has  re- 
turned from  his  visit  to  the  fleet;  and  General 
M'Arthur  and  some  boats  filled  with  troops  have 
gone  up  the  Lake  and  Maumee  river  to  Fort  Meigs, 
where  the  General  takes  command.  We  are  yet  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  time  General  Harrison  will  move 
on,  and  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  he  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  'see  some  service'  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Lake.  There  is,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  an  unpleasant  state  of  feeling  between 
the  General  and  the  Governor  in  relation  to  the 
militia  under  the  Governor's  command.  And  there 
is  a  probability,  in  consequence  thereof,  that  we 
will,  in  a  few  days,  be  disbanded.  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  so  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  General  ex- 
pressed in  camp;  but  I  must  say,  that  I  have  not 
seen  or  heard  any  thing  yet  which  has  lessened  my 
confidence  in  him." 

"August  26,  1813.  Mr.  Kelley,  of  Chillicothe, 
who  bears  this,  left  Seneca  to-day,  but  brings  no 
news.  General  Harrison  was  unwell.  Things  all 
appear  now  to  await  the  vaval  action  between  the  i 
two  hostile  fleets,  which  is  expected  to  take  place 
in  a  few  days." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  lOth  of  Sep- 
tember, a  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  the 
expected  "naval  action"  did  take  place — Perry's 
great  battle  and  victory,  in  which  he  captured  the 
whole  British  Jleet. 

"August  28,  1813.  Our  fleet  is  still  in  Sandusky 
Bay.  Commodore  Perry  is  sick,  and  this  may  have 
delayed  the  sailing  of  the  fleet." 

"August  29,  1813.  The  Governor  very  politely 
handed  me  to-day  an  official  communication  which 
he  had  just  received  from  General  Harrison,  remon- 
strating against  retaining  in  service  the  force  then 
under  the  Governor's  command,  not  now  necessary. 


The  General  says:  *I  am  alarmed  at  the  astonish- 
ing consumption  of  provisions,  particularly  flour, 
at  Upper  Sandusky.  I  beg  leave  to  urge  an  imme- 
diate explanation  of  the  views  of  your  Excellency, 
in  retaining  in  service  so  large  a  militia  force, 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  organization 
and  period  of  service,  can  not  be  permitted  to 
accompany  me  to  Canada.'  The  Governor,  as  you 
may  well  imagine,  was  not  in  a  very  good  humor, 
and  his  reply — which  he  also  showed  me — was  in 
no  very  honeyed  terms. 

"We  shall  probably  receive  orders  to  commence 
our  march  homewaid  in  two  or  three  days." 

The  expected  order  was  issued  two  days  after- 
ward— August  31st — and  the  same  afternoon  the 
line  of  march  was  taken  up.  Colonel  Ferguson's 
regiment  reached  Chillicolhe  on  Monday,  P.  M., 
September  6th,  and  was  immediately  disbanded. 
Thus  ends  the  campaign  of  whicli  we  have  written. 
Its  object  was  the  relief  of  Fort  Meigs,  then  closely 
besieged  by  the  enemy.  And  this  was  evidently 
attained  by  the  advance  of  so  large  a  force;  pru- 
dence dictating  to  the  enemy  their  precipitate  re- 
treat as  "the  better  part  of  valor."  The  decisive 
victory  of  Commodore  Perry,  on  the  lOih  of  Sep- 
tember following,  and  his  capture  of  the  whole 
British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  decided  the  fate  of  the 
enemy  on  the  whole  north-western  frontier.  The 
entire  British  army  on  the  straits  of  Detroit,  and 
all  their  military  posts  and  dependencies  there  and 
on  all  the  upper  lakes,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  vic- 
torious march  of  General  Harrison  and  his  army 
before  the  close  of  that  autumn. 


lIOZAPtT'S  YIOLIX. 

About  forty  years  ago,  a  poor  dealer  in  knick- 
knacks  and  bric-a  hric,  named  Ruttler,  took  up  his 
abode  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Fauxbourg 
Saint  Joseph  at  Vienna.  The  scanty  profits  of  his 
little  trade  but  ill  sufficed  for  the  support  of  a 
young  wife  and  fourteen  children,  the  oldest  of 
whom  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age.  Ruttler,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  discouraging  position  of 
his  aff'airs,  was  kind-hearted,  ever  ready  to  serve  his 
friends,  and  the  needy  traveler  was  never  known 
to  quit  his  door  without  the  benefit  of  liis  advice 
or  his  charity.  An  individual,  whose  serious  de- 
portment and  benevolent  expression  of  countenance 
were  calculated  to  inspire  respect  and  interest, 
passed  regularly  every  day  before  the  door  of  Rut- 
tier's  shop.  The  individual  in  question  was  evi- 
dently struggling  against  the  influence  of  a  des- 
perate malady;  nature  seemed  no  hmger  to  liave 
any  charm  in  his  eyes.  A  languid  smile  would, 
however,  ])lay  around  his  discolored  lips  as  Rut- 
tier's  children  each  morning  saluted  him  on  his 
passage,  or  lieedlessly  pursued  liim  with  tlieir  in- 
fant gambols.  On  such  occasions  his  eyes  were 
raised  to  heaven,  and  j-eemed  in  silence  to  implore 
for  the  young  innocents  an  exisicnoe  li.nppier  than 
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his.  Ruttler,  who  had  remarked  the  stranger,  and 
•wlio  seized  every  occasion  to  be  of  service,  had 
obtained  the  privilege  of  offering  him  a  scat  every 
morning  on  his  return  from  his  nsual  walk.  The 
stranger  frankly  accepted  the  proffered  civility,  and 
Rnttler's  children  often  warmly  disputed  with  each 
other  the  prerogative  of  setting  the  humble  stool 
before  their  father's  guest.  One  day  the  stranger 
returned  from  his  walk  rather  earlier  than  usual. 
Ruttler's  children  accosted  him  with  smiles: 

"Sir,"  said  they,  "mamma  has  this  night  given 
us  a  pretty  little  sister." 

Upon  this  the  stranger,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
eldest  child,  presented  himself  in  Ruttler's  shop, 
and  kindly  asked  after  his  wife.  Ruttler,  who  was 
going  out,  confirmed  his  children's  prattle;  and, 
after  thanking  his  guest  for  his  inquiries,  "Yes, 
sir,"  said  he,  "this  is  the  fifteenth  that  Providence 
has  sent  ns." 

"Worthy  man,"  cried  the  stranger,  in  a  tone  of 
anxiety  and  sympathy,  "and  yet  a  scanty  portion 
of  the  treasures  showered  on  the  courtiers  of  Scho- 
enbrunn  lights  not  on  your  humble  dwelling.  Age 
of  iron!  when  talent,  virtue,  honor  are  admired 
only  when  the  tomb  closes  upon  them  forever: 
but,"  added  he,  "have  you  a  godfather  for  the 
infant?" 

"Alas,  sir,  the  poor  man  with  difiiculty  finds  a 
sponsor  for  his  child.  For  my  other  children  I 
have  usually  claimed  the  good  offices  of  some 
chance  passer  or  neighbor  as  poor  as  myself." 

"  Call  her  Gabrielle.  Here  are  a  hundred  florins 
for  the  christening  feast,  to  which  I  invite  myself, 
and  by  taking  charge  of  which  you  will  oblige  me." 

Ruttler  hesitated.  "Come,  come,"  said  the 
stranger,  "take  them;  when  you  know  me  better 
you  will  see  that  I  am  worthy  to  share  your  sor- 
rows. But  you  can  render  me  a  service:  I  perceive 
a  violin  in  your  shop;  bring  it  me  here — to  this 
table — I  have  a  sudden  idea,  which  I  must  commit 
to  paper." 

Ruttler  hastily  detached  the  violin  from  the  peg 
to  which  it  was  suspended,  and  gave  it  to  the 
stranger,  whose  skill  drew  from  the  instrument 
such  extraordinary  sounds  that  the  street  was  soon 
filled  with  a  crowd  of  inquisitive  listeners.  A 
number  of  personages  of  the  highest  distinction, 
recognizing  the  artist  by  his  melody,  stopped  their 
carriages. 

The  stranger,  entirely  engrossed  by  his  composi- 
tion, paid  no  attention  to  the  crowd  that  surrounded 
Ruttler's  shop.  "When  he  had  terminated,  he  thrust 
into  his  pocket  the  paper  on  which  he  had  been 
writing,  left  his  address  with  Ruttler,  and  took 
leave  of  him,  intimating  that  he  should  expect  to 
receive  due  notice  of  the  christening.  Three  days 
elapsed,  and  the  stranger  returned  no  more.  In 
vain  Ruttler's  children  placed  the  stool  before  their 
father's  door.  On  the  third  day,  several  people, 
dressed  in  black,  and  their  countenances  impressed 
.  with  the  seal  of  woe,  stopped  before  the  humble 
seat,  which  they  contemplated  with  sadness,  and 


Ruttler  then  determined  to  make  some  personal 
inquiries  as  to  the  fate  of  his  former  guest.  He 
arrived  at  the  house  to  which  the  stranger  had 
addressed  him.  The  door  was  hung  with  black, 
a  coffin  was  illuminated  with  an  immense  quantity 
of  wax-lights;  a  crowd  of  artists,  of  grandees,  of 
scientific  and  literary  men,  deplored  the  fatal  event 
that  had  taken  place.  For  the  first  time  the  truth 
flashed  across  Ruttler's  mind;  he  learned  with 
astonishment  that  he  whose  funeral  obsequies  were 
on  the  point  of  celebration — his  guest,  his  bene- 
factor, the  proposed  godfather  of  his  child — was 
Mozart!  Mozart  had  exhaled  his  last  melodious 
sigh  at  Ruttler's  miserable  threshold!  Seated  on 
the  shapeless  stool,  he  had  composed  his  harmoni- 
ous Requiem — the  last  strain  of  Germany's  expiring 
swan.  Ruttler  paid  the  last  sad  tribute  of  respect 
to  one  whom  he  had  honored  and  revered  without 
knowing  him.  Returning  home,  he  was  astonished 
to  find  his  modest  asylum  invaded  by  the  idle 
crowd,  who  often  incense  the  shrine  only  when 
the  deity  has  departed.  The  circumstances  just 
detailed  brought  Ruttler's  establishment  into  vogue, 
and  enabled  him  to  amass  a  competence,  and  pro- 
vide for  his  fifteen  children.  Conformably  to  the 
wish  expressed  by  Mozart,  the  youngest  was  named 
Gabrielle,  and  the  violin  on  which  the  great  com- 
poser had  played  a  few  days  before  his  death  served 
as  a  marriage  portion  of  his  god-daughter  when 
she  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  same 
violin  was  afterward  sold  for  four  thousand  Jlorins. 
With  the  seat  on  which  Mozart  had  sat,  Ruttler 
never  would  consent  to  part,  notwithstanding  the 
tempting  sums  offered  for  it.  The  honest  merchant 
resolved  to  keep  it  as  a  monument  at  once  of  his 
former  poverty  and  of  his  present  good  fortune. 
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Eye  of  the  morning,  true, 
'Mid  tears  of  pearly  dew, 
And  many  a  blushing  hue, 

Behold! 
A  weeper  cometh,  worn; 
His  couch  hath  sorrow  borne; 
He  riseth  to  the  morn. 

And  thee. 
Years  of  sorrow  past, 
And  none  the  less,  the  last, 
Bear  him  onward  fast. 

To  the  grave. 

He  loves  thy  gentle  ray. 
That  glitters  but  to  say, 
"Behold  the  coming  day," 

He  loves. 
Star  of  the  morning,  shine! 
And  may  thy  promise  twine 
Around  this  heart  of  mine 

Till  death ! 


Pnos. 
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Squire  Portly  \vas  a  jolly,  rubicund  old  gentle 
man,  "who,  above  all  things  else — his  own  rotund  j 
self  scarcely  excepted — loved  a  good  dinner.  He 
had  a  nephew,  a  thin,  spare  young  man,  of  studi- 
ous habits,  who  had  withal  a  palate  that  delighted 
in  rich  viands,  but  whose  corporosity  "was  of  a  char- 
acter requiring  Grahamite  regimene.  The  nephew 
had  a  companion  who  "was  at  antipodes  with  the 
Squire.  She — for,  by  the  "way,  this  companion  was 
a  country  cousin — had  some"where  got  the  idea  into 
her  head  that  men  naturally  "eat  to  live,"  not  that 
they  "live  to  eat;"  but  "while  she  said  little  to  the 
Squire  in  favor  of  this  opinion,  she  often  argued 
with  the  nephew,  that  if  he  would  be  more  ab- 
stemious he  would  be  less  dyspeptic;  if  he  would 
make  his  diet  more  plain,  he  would  give  himself 
less  pain — not  have  the  "blues"  near  as  often — and 
while  digesting  less  dinner  would  be  able  to  digest 
more  lessons.  This  philosophy  "W' as  quite  rational 
to  the  young  gentleman,  but  for  some  reason  he 
could  never  make  it  practical;  and  so  he  went  on 
mortifying  his  peace  and  comfort  to  his  palate. 

One  evening  uncle,  nephew,  and  country  cousin 
sat  at  tea,  when  the  Squire  called  for  his  bottle 
of  Sherry,  and  urged  the  nephew  to  join  him. 

"Xot  a  drop  to-night,  uncle,"  said  he;  "that 
dinner  was  too  much  for  me.  I've  done  nothing 
this  afternoon  but  attend  to  it.  I'm  somehow  or 
other  half  inclined  to  think  I  had  better  join  the 
temperance  society." 

"Fudge,  boy!  you're  losing  your  senses;  Miss 
Brownbread  has  been  lecturing  you  again.  She 
would  make  a  dolt  of  you.  If  a  man  don't  enjoy 
this  world,  what's  the  use  of  being  in  it?"  cried 
the  Squire,  shaking  his  fat  finger  playfully  at  his 
niece. 

"But  do  you  enjoy  it,  uncle?"  queried  the  lady. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do.  What  a  dinner  we  did  have ! 
Ah,  it  wa.s  a  capital  treat;  and  this  is  excellent 
Sherry.  Come,  boy,  take  some,"  pouring  out  a 
jlass  and  passing  it  to  his  nephew,  who  placed  it 

eside  his  plate,  but  refused  to  taste  it. 

"Uncle,"  said  the  niece,  with  a  cunning  smile, 
[■'who  complained  of  the  asthma  the  other  night? 
rho  pufiFed  and  sighed  so  that  we  could  hear  him 
in  every  part  of  the  house?" 

"Shut  up,  girl;  you  don't  suppose  good  dinners 
^ve  people  the  asthma?  Didn't  I  catch  cold  sleep- 
ing in  a  room  with  the  window  up?" 

"Certainly,  uncle;  but  that  did  not  give  you  the 
jout,  about  which  you  have  complained  this  very 
r.fternoon.  What  is  the  use  of  that  cane  at  your 
ribow  ?  A  man  of  your  age  should  be  liale  and 
lealthy,  especially  one  with  as  good  a  constitution 

you  have." 

"Stuff,  girl,  stuff!     Gout!  why  it's  a  necessity  of 
ly  constitution;  all  portly  men  have  the  gout  who 
Ian  not  exercise  more  than  I  do." 


"And  who  are  as  fond  of  rich  dinners,  uncle," 
interrupted  the  niece. 

"  Be  still,  you  shrew  !  I  don't  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  these  things.  You  will  get  me  out  of  humor. 
But  my  boy  shall  not  be  under  your  influence.  I 
say  a  man  who  would  live  like  an  Arab  in  a  land  of 
plenty  is  no  man  at  all.  Give  me  the  delicacies  of 
the  season,  with  plenty  of  old  Port  for  dinner  and 
prime  Sherry  for  supper,  and  canting  Grahamites 
may  preach  till  they  become  shadows." 

"And  high  livers,  uncle,  may  be  given  the 
asthma  with  every  breath  of  air;  may  buy  crutches 
on  which  to  lean  to  favor  the  gout;  may  have  noth- 
ing but  dinner  in  their  heads,  unless  it  be  the  apo- 
plexy; may  gorge  themselves  till  their  blood  be- 
comes so  lazy  in  its  flow  that  they  have  scarcely 
energy  enough  to  do  any  thing  but  doze — and  all 
for  what?  pampered  appetites,  which  debase  the 
man  while  they  increase  the  weight  of  his  body. 
I  have  a  notion,  uncle,  to  adopt  my  cousin's  prin- 
ciples," exclaimed  the  nephew,  impatiently. 

"And  you  are  a  fool — a  born  fool — to  be  led  by  a 
silly  girl.  What  do  "v\'omen  know  about  eating  or 
drinking  I  I  can  take  Port  enough  at  my  dinner  to 
kill  half  a  dozen  such  girls  as  this,  and  not  feel  it 
any  more  than  so  much  "water." 

"But  you  don't  think,  uncle,  that  what  would 
kill  half  a  dozen  women  would  do  you  no  harm, 
repeated  day  after  day  for  thirty  years?" 

"I  don't  think  any  thing  about  such  calculations. 
I  only  know  that  if  a  man  would  enjoy  this  world 
he  must  take  it  as  it  goes.  God's  bounties  are  not 
to  be  misimproved.  A  man  has  a  right  to  eat  and 
drink  what  he  pleases;  and  if  he  goes  to  living  on 
dry  bread,  he  must  expect  to  be  a  mummy.  I  say 
take  a  little  of  every  thing  good  that  comes  along; 
let  your  stomach  be  of  some  service  to  you;  don't 
teach  it  tenderness.  You  talk  about  pampering 
appetites.  Here's  Miss  Brownbread;  she  has  made 
her  stomach  as  mincing  as  the  manners  of  a  young 
lady  at  boarding-school." 

"But  I  have  no  crutches,  uncle;  I  do  not  keep 
my  room  from  dinner  till  tea-time;  I  never  had  the 
gout  nor  any  of  the  other  ills  which  portly  men  are 
heirs  to." 

"This  is  my  house;  I'll  have  no  more  of  it," 
cried  the  uncle,  testily;  then  changing  his  tone, 
"But  we'll  not  get  out  of  humor.  Here's  where 
we  always  end." 

"Yes,  uncle,  'a  man  convinced  against  his  will 
is  of  the  same  opinion  still,'"  said  the  nephew; 
"but,  by  the  grace  of  good  counsel,  I  believe  I 
shall  hereafter  pay  more  attention  to  my  brains 
and  less  to  my  stomach." 

"As  you  please  for  you,  and  as  /please  for  me. 
I  see  tlie  jade  Jenny  lias  you  under  lier  tliunib,  and 
you'll  soon  be  dreaming  of  '  love  in  a  cottage.'  But 
I  was  a  young  man  myself  once,  and  it's  the  lot  of 
most  of  them  to  be  sentimental  ft)ols  a  few  years. 
I  had  some  liopes  of  you  once,  but  tliat  lime  is 
over." 

"Hearken  a  moment,  uncle.    People  give  very 
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different  definitions  to  the  word  good.  Will  you 
bo  80  kind  as  to  tell  iis  what  you  consider  a  good 
dinner,  uncle?"  said  the  niece. 

"A  good  dinner,  girl — a  good  dinner,  in  my 
opinion,  corisi>ts  of  an  abundance  of  the  best 
thiiif^s  the  market  affords." 

"But  that  is  rather  indifferent,  uncle." 

"Haven't  you  seen  nie  eat  many  a  dinner,  girl, 
and  don't  you  know  that  I  deliglit  in  a  bill  of  fare 
as  copious  as  Webster's  Dictionary,  plenty  of  the 
substantials,  knickknacks  in  abundance,  a  tempting 
dessert,  and  a  bottle  of  prime  old  Port?" 

"But  did  you  ever  reflect,  uncle,  that  while  you 
are  having  substantial?,  knickknacks,  dessert,  and 
wine,  and  think  you  can  not  make  a  dinner  with- 
out them  all,  many  a  man  is  seated  at  his  scanty 
board,  making  a  meal  upon  plain  bread  and  meat, 
believing  that  he  lives  like  a  king,  and,  with  sound 
lungs  and  swiftly  coursing  blood,  a  head  free  from 
aches  and  a  clear  mind,  would  ask  no  greater 
variety  in  his  food,  even  were  he  privileged  to  dine 
suraptuoush'  with  you  every  daj*?" 

"To  be  sure,  girl,  to  be  sure;  there  are  fools  of 
all  kinds  in  this  world — fools  about  eating  and 
fools  about  drinking;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  deny  myself  of  the  enjoyments  of  life." 

"By  no  means,"  said  the  nephew;  "but  do  a 
muddy  brain,  a  complaining  stomach,  an  elephant- 
ine corporation,  aches,  pains,  dyspepsia,  hypochon- 
dria, and  unmitigated  laziness,  all  for  the  pleasr.re 
of  a  palate  led,  day  after  day,  further  and  further 
from  the  true  perception  of  good " 

"Zounds,  boy,  and  you're  getting  personal," 
broke  out  the  uncle. 

"  Toward  you  no  more  than  myself,  uncle.  You 
and  I  both  have  the  complaining  stomachs;  vou  have 
the  corporation;  we  share  the  aches  and  pains;  I 
have  the  muddy  brain  and  the  dyspepsia,  with  its 
eldest  born,  hypochondria:  and  as  I  was  goinor 
to  say  when  you  interrupted  me,  half  an  hdur's 
sensual  enjoyment  three  times  a  day  don't  begin 
to  pay  me.  I  am  a  martyr  to  the  cook  and  her 
arts." 

"To  the  waiting-maid  at  our  tea-table,  /  should 
say,"  cried  the  uncle,  laughing  till  his  ponderous 
sides  shook  heartily  at  what  he  considered  a  good 
hit.  "She's  the  minx  who's  making  you  believe  a 
man  starved  is  better  than  a  man  well  fed.  This 
world  is  coming  to  a  great  pass.  We  shall  all  be 
fools  one  of  these  days,  and  feed  on  air.  Temper- 
ance societies  would  take  a  man's  drink  away,  Gra- 
hamites  would  take  his  food,  some  other  ites  want 
his  land,  and  next  you  know  some  new  ism  will  be 
after  his  soul." 

"It  will  be  hard  to  find,  uncle,"  said  the  nephew, 
"  if  he  buries  it  beneath  such  a  pile  of  rubbi>Ji  as 
should  belong  to  nobody  who  would  lir>e  and  mote,  ' 
as  well  as  have  a  being  in  this  world." 

"Hang  me,  if  it  were  any  body  else  I  would  ' 
trounce  him  for  this  talk;  but,  poor  boy,  you  don't 
know  what  you  say.     Zounds,  you  are  a  martyr  I" 

" Excuse  me,  uncle;  but  if  you  had  said, '  Zounds,  , 


'  /  am  a  martyr — a  victim  to  what  puts  a  man  on  a 
level  with  creatures  that  are  fed  to  be  fattened,' 
;  you  had  hit  it." 

"If  I'd  give  you  justice,  I'd  hit  you  with  my 

j  cane,  to  puni.sh  you  for  3'our  impudence.     But  I 

will  excuse  you  this  time,  if  you  will  agree  to 

1  preach  no  more  of  your  Grahamite  fooleries  to  me 

!  for  a  week." 

With  these  words  the  jovial  uncle  managed  to 
'  hobble  his  weighty  cor[>oration  toward  his  sitting' 
room,  and  nephew  and  niece  were  left  for  a  stroll 
in  the  garden. 

A  few  weeks  subsequent  to  this  conversation  the 
Squire  had  one  day  been  in  his  sitting-ror^m  per- 
haps half  an  hour  after  dinner,  when  he  imagined 
himself  uncomfortably  ill,  and  forthwith,  ringing 
the  bell  for  a  servant,  he  ordered  a  bottle  of  Port. 
:  He  drank  freely,  but  the  peculiar  oppres.^'ion  which 
I  settled  upon   him  was  not  in  the  least  removed. 
He  had  had  company  to  dinner.     He  had   been 
under  the  physician's  care  for  some  weeks;  but  his 
friends  were  sociable — he  must  "enjoy"  himself 
.  with  them,  and  he  had  indulged  in  his  favorite 
beverage,  "old  Port,"  more  freely  than  even  was 
!  his  habit. .  The  evening  potations  were  poorly  cal- 
'.  culated  to  remove  the  effects  of  former  indulgence. 
,  The  principle  of  similia  similibus  curantur,  as  the 
Squire  applied  it,  was  not  hygienic  in  this  instance. 
He  found  the  sense  of  oppression  deepening  upon 
him.      Leaning  upon   his   crutches,   he  staggered 
;  toward  the  door  to  call  his  nephew.    He  reeled; 
:  a  dimness  gathered  about  his  eyes;  he  was  falling 
i  to  the  floor  in  a  stupor;  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
j  convulsively  for  support,  and    grasped  the  bell- 
i  handle.     A  servant  promptly  answered  the  sum- 
mons, and  fourd  his  master  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
The  household  was  alarmed,  and  medical  aid  im- 
'  mediately  secured. 

The  attack  was  not  a  fatal  one;  but,  though  thej 

physician  put  his  patient  upon  a  spare  diet,  andi 

forbid  the  use  of  wine  /or  screraZ  Jays,  the  Squire 

was  not  convinced  that  his  style  of  living  had  the 

■■  remotest  relation  to  his  attack.     When  his  nephew 

.  attempted  to  reason  with  him,  he  said, 

"Fudge!  Portly  men  generally  die  of  apoplexy. 
It  is  constitutional.  I  don't  expect  to  get  out  oi 
this  world  in  any  other  way;  but  that's  no  evi- 
dence that  if  a  man  enjoys  himself  he's  to  be  taken 
off  without  warning." 

The  old  gentleman's  expectations  in  reference  to 
the  manner  of  his  "taking  off"  were  to  be  realized.) 
After  a  second  attack  he  was  somewhat  more  cau- 
tious than  he  had  previously  been;  but  caution 
came  to  his  aid  at  least  ten  years  too  late,  and  in 
less  than  ten  months  after  the  tea-table  discussion 
above  detailed  Squire  Portly  fell  a  victim  to  Port 
liuess — he  was  a  martyr  in  high  life. 

The  nephew  learned  a  lesson  from  the  fate  of  hisj 
uncle  and  the  counsels  of  his  niece;  and  although 
he  was  not  over-careful,  he  was  watchful  of  hiraselj 
till  the  cousin  had  a  position  where  she  could  watcU 
ar.d  niana^re  for  him.  I 
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IIow  TO  Live. — The  following  lines  embody  noble 
sentiments: 

"  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths; 
In  feeling,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.     He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most;  feels  the  noblest;  acts  the  best." 

Bailey. 

A  Liar  Rebuked. — A  good  Quaker  lady,  after  lis- 
tening to  the  extravagant  yarn  of  a  storekeeper  as 
long  as  her  patience  would  allow,  said  to  him, "  Friend 
H.,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  it  is  a  sin  to  lie,  when  it  is 
60  necessary  in  thy  business!" 

Empty  Compliments. — A  formal,  fashionable  vis- 
itor, thus  addressed  a  little  girl:  "How  are  you,  my 
dear?"  "  Very  well,  I  thank  you,"  she  replied.  The 
visitor  then  added:  *'  Now,  my  dear,  you  should  ask 
me  how  I  am."  The  child  simply  and  honestly  re- 
plied, "  I  don't  want  to  know." 

Jack  Tar  and  King  George. — George  III  was 
walking  the  quarter-deck  of  one  of  his  men-of-war 
with  his  baton;  a  sailor  asked  his  messmate  "  who 
that  fellow  was  who  did  not  douse  his  peak  to  the 
admiral?"  "Why,  it's  the  king."  "Well,  king  or 
no  king,"  retorted  the  other,  "  he's  an  unmannerly 
dog."  "  True,  but  where  should  he  learn  manners?" 
replied  Jack,  "he  was  never  out  sight  of  land  in  all 
his  life." 

The  Sacred  Horseshoe. — I  once  saw  a  horseshoe 
nailed  upon  a  stable  door  as  a  talismanic  protection: 
"The  sacred  horseshoe,  guardian  of  the  whole, 
Terror  of  spirits  profane,  and  witches  foul. 
Dread,  powerful  talisman,  'gainst  imps  unknown! 
Nailed  to  the  door  in  silent  mystery  shone." 

Small  Talk. — Fuseli,  the  painter,  had  a  great  dis- 
like to  that  species  of  conversation  familiarly  denom- 
inated "  tattle."  Once,  when  sitting  in  his  room  for 
a  long  while,  among  some  trifling  visitors  who  were 
discussing  the  weather,  and  such  like  interesting  sub- 
jects, after  remaining  for  a  long  time  without  speak- 
ing, he  burst  forth  with  a,  "We  had  pork  for  dinner 
to-day!"  "  Dear!  Mr.  Fuseli,"  exclaimed  one,  "  what 
an  odd  remark!"  "  Why,"  replied  he,  "  it's  as  good 
as  any  thing  you've  been  saying  for  the  last  hour." 

Pope's  Idea  of  Happiness. — As  the  obtaining  the 
love  of  valuable  men  is  the  happiest  end  I  know  of 
in  this  life,  so  the  next  felicity  is  to  get  rid  of  fools 
and  scoundrels. — Pope  to  Sa-ift. 

A  Hard  Case. — Sir  Francis  Head,  speaking  of  a 
certain  fat  man,  says:  "  Often  and  often  have  I  pitied 
Diogenes  for  having  lived  in  a  tub;  but  this  poor 
embassador  is  infinitely  worse  off,  for  the  tub,  it  is 
too  evident,  lives  in  him." 

National  Characteristics. — It  has  been  well  said, 
by  I  know  not  whom,  that  an  Englishman  is  never 
happy  but  when  he  is  miserable;  that  a  Scotchman  is 
never  at  home  but  when  he  is  abroad;  that  an  Irish- 


man is  never  at  peace  but  when  he  is  at  war. —  WalTc- 
er-g  Original. 

Lines  by  an  Old  Fogy. — The  following  lines  by 
an  old  fogy  should  be  set  to  music  by  an  old  fogy. 
"  I'm  thankful  that  the  sun  and  moon 
Are  both  hung  up  so  high. 
That  no  presumptuous  hand  can  stretch 

And  pull  them  from  the  sky. 
If  they  were  not,  I  have  no  doubt 

But  some  reforming  ass 
Would  recommend  to  take  them  down, 
And  light  the  world  with  gas!" 

A  Specimen  of  Vigorous  Writing. — The  follow- 
ing specimens  of  vigorous  writing,  taken  from  an 
Irish  paper,  indicate  a  pugnacity  that  could  give  im- 
pulse to  a  shlllelah  as  well  as  to  a  quill:  "  Your  views 
are  very  curious,  very  presumptuous,  very  ignorant, 
and  very  arbitrary,  with  a  mixture  of  the  silly  and 
the  mad.  I  will  not  attempt  to  reason  with  you,  for 
you  are  beyond  argument;  but  as  you  have  likened 
me  to  an  assassin,  I  shall  stick  you,  split  you  with 
my  trusty  weapon — a  goose-quill  stump."  The  fol- 
lowing are  passages  from  the  same  cflfusion:  "They 
[the  commissioners]  have,  in  their  collective  capacity, 
applotted  acts  and  deeds  unbecoming  and  disgraceful 
to  them;  so  much  so  that  I — and  the  public  through 
me — must  look  behind  the  screens  for  the  puppy  who 
is  permitted  to  pull  the  puppets.  I  am  known  to  be 
a  man  of  truth,  and  my  word  would  go  farther  with 
the  public  than  the  oath  of  some  of  the  town  com- 
missioners. I  can  despise  the  malignant — I  invite 
their  hate — I  defy  their  malice — I  court  their  revenge, 
that  I  may  crunch  them — annihilate  them  from  the 
face  of  God's  earth." 

Eeducing  the  Fine. — An  Irish  weaver,  just  im- 
ported from  the  sister  isle,  says  a  Scotch  journal,  took 
his  employer,  at  Kilmarnock,  the  other  day,  the  first 
cloth  he  had  woven  since  his  arrival.  His  employer 
detected  in  the  cloth  two  holes,  within  half  an  inch 
of  each  other,  and  told  him  he  must  pay  a  fine  of  one 
shilling  for  each  hole.  "  And,  plaze  ye,"  returned 
Pat,  "  is  it  by  the  number  of  holes,  or  is  it  by  the  size 
of  them  that  ye  put  the  fine  on  us?"  "  By  the  num- 
ber of  holes,  to  be  sure."  "  And  a  big  one  and  a 
small  one  is  the  same  price?"  "  Yes,  a  shilling  for 
every  hole,  whether  big  or  little."  "  Then  give  mo  a 
hold  of  the  piece,"  replied  Paddy;  and  getting  the 
cloth  into  his  hands,  he  tore  the  two  small  holes  into 
one,  and  exclaimed,  "By  the  Hill  of  Howth,  that 
saves  me  a  shilling  any  how!" 

What  Makes  a  Fall  Unpleasant. — After  a  lato 
supper,  and  two  or  three  extra  glas.ses,  Charlie  Bates 
is  apt  to  be  somnambulistic.  Night  before  last,  be- 
ing an  occasion  of  this  kind,  ho  bucked  himself  out 
of  his  chamber  window  and  fell  to  the  pavement,  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  A  passer-by  came  up 
to  condole  with  him,  remarking,  "  You  seem  to  have 
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had  a  bad  fall."  "  My  dear  »ir,"  answered  Charlie, 
"  the  fall  was  a  trifle  not  worth  mentioning:  but  the 
sudden  gtop  was  decidedly  unpleasant." 
j  The  Scotch  Stoxe  of  Destiny. — The  famous 
'  Scotch  stone  of  destiny,  that  King  Edward  carried 
off,  bore  this  inscription: 

<*  Except  old  tavr*  do  fail, 

And  wizard's  wits  be  blind, 
The  Scots  in  place  must  reign, 
Where  they  this  stone  shall  find." 

Beware. — Bewarcl  said  the  potter  to  the  clay,  and 
it  became  ware. 

Hypocrisy  and  Affectation. — Hypocrisy  is  the 
necessary  burden  of  villainy,  affectation  part  of  the 
chosen  trappings  of  folly:  the  one  completes  a  villain, 
the  other  only  finishes  a  fop.  Contempt  is  the  proper 
punishment  of  affectation,  and  detestation  the  just 
consequence  of  hypocrisy. — Johmon. 

HcRRY  AND  Dispatch. — No  two  things  differ  more 
than  hurry  and  dispatch.  Hurry  is  the  mark  of  a 
weak  mind;  dispatch  of  a  strong  one.  A  weak  man 
in  office,  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  is  laboring  eternally, 
but  to  no  purpose;  in  constant  motion  without  get- 
ting on  a  jot;  talks  a  great  deal,  but  says  very  little; 
looks  into  every  thing,  but  sees  nothing;  and  has  a 
hundred  irons  in  the  fire,  but  very  few  of  them  hot, 
and  with  those  that  are  he  only  burns  his  fingers. — 
Colton. 

Deference  to  the  "^'ell  Dressed. — The  medium 
between  a  fop  and  a  sloven  is  what  a  man  of  sense 
would  endeavor  to  keep;  yet  I  remember  Mr.  Osborn 
•  advises  his  son  to  appear  in  his  habit  rather  above 
than  below  his  fortune:  and  tells  him  that  he  will 
find  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes  always  procures  some 
additional  respect.  I  have,  indeed,  myself  observed 
that  my  banker  ever  bows  lowest  to  me  when  I  wear 
my  full-bottomed  wig:  and  writes  me  "Mr."  or 
*'  Esq."  according  as  he  sees  me  dressed. — Budgell. 

CovETorsNESs. — The  covetous  man  is  a  downright 
servant,  a  draught-horse  without  bells  or  feathers;  a 
man  condemned  to  work  in  mines,  which  is  the  low- 
est and  hardest  condition  of  servitude;  and,  to  in- 
crease his  misery,  a  worker  there  for  he  knows  not 
whom.  '•  He  heapeth  up  riches,  and  knows  not  who 
shall  enjoy  them."  It  is  only  sure,  that  he  himself 
neither  shall  nor  can  enjoy  them.  He  is  an  indigent, 
needy  slave;  he  will  hardly  allow  himself  clothes 
and  board-wages.  He  defrauds  not  only  other  men, 
but  his  own  genius;  he  cheats  himself  for  money. 
But  the  servile  and  miserable  condition  of  this 
wretch  is  so  apparent,  that  I  leave  it,  as  evident  to 
every  man's  sight,  as  well  as  judgment. —  Coicley. 

ANATOiiY  AND  AxHEisii. — Whocver  considers  the 
study  of  anatomy,  I  believe,  will  never  be  an  Atheist; 
the  frame  of  man's  body  and  coherence  of  his  parts, 
being  so  strange  and  paradoxical,  that  I  hold  it  to  be 
the  greatest  miracle  of  nature:  though  when  all  is 
I  done,  I  do  not  find  she  hath  made  it  so  much  as  proof 
■  against  one  disease,  lest  she  should  be  thought  to 
have  made  it  no  less  than  a  prison  to  the  soul. — Life 
rf  Lord  Llerhert,  of  Cherhury. 

Death  of  Xoted  Geniuses. — Herder  closed  his  ca- 
'  reer  writing  an  ode  to  the  Deity,  his  pen  on  the  last 
!  line.  Walter  died  repeating  some  lines  of  Virgil.  Tas- 
'    so's  last  request  of  Cardinal  Cynthia  was  indicative  of 


the  gloom  which  haunted  him  through  life.  He  had 
one  favor,  he  said,  to  request  of  liira,  which  wm,  thftt 
he  would  collect  his  works  and  commit  them  to  the 
flames,  especially  his  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Liebnitz 
was  found  dead  in  his  chamber  with  a  book  in  his 
hand.  Clarendon's  pen  dropped  from  his  fingers 
when  he  was  seized  with  the  pal.-sy,  which  terminated 
his  life.  "Wicherley.  when  dyinc-  had  his  young  wife 
brought  to  hiA  bedside,  and  having  taken  her  hand, 
in  a  very  solemn  manner  said  he  had  but  one  request 
to  make  of  her,  and  that  was,  that  she  would  never 
marry  an  old  man  again. 

TuE  Pro  CD. —The  proud  have  no  friends:  not  in 
prosperity,  for  then  they  know  no  body;  and  not  in 
adversity,  for  then  no  one  knows  them. 

Dedication  to  a  Statue. — At  a  time  when  the 
ministers  of  state  were  frequently  changed  in  France, 
a  certain  author  dedicated  his  piece  to  the  Brazen 
Horse  on  the  Point  Xeuf,  '•  for  I  am  persuaded,"  said 
he,  ••  that  my  patron  tcill  long  remain  inplaceJ" 

Pathology. — There  once  resided  in  an  Ayrshire 
village,  England,  a  man  who,  like  Leman,  proposed 
to  write  an  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English 
language.  Being  asked  what  he  understood  the 
word  patTiclogy  to  mean,  he  answered,  with  great 
readiness  and  confidence,  '•  Why,  the  art  of  road- 
malcing,  to  be  sure." 

Defining  and  Explaesing  Words. — Lyman  Cobb, 
in  his  Lexicon  of  the  English  Language,  has  a  most 
excellent  tact  in  defining  and  explaining  words — 
which  are  differently  spelt^  but  alike  in  pronuncia- 
tion— by  the  introduction  of  anecdotes.  For  instance, 
the  word 

••  Made,  t.  a.  make. 
Maid,  s.  an  unmarried  woman. 

''  Counselor  Green,  during  his  cross  examination  of 
a  prevaricating  old  female  witness,  by  which  it  was 
essential  to  prove  that  a  tender  of  money  had  been 
made,  had  a  scrap  of  paper  thrown  him  by  the  oppo- 
site counsel,  on  which  was  written, 

"  'Garrow,  submit.    That  tongh  old  jade 
Can  never  prove  a  tender  made."  " 

Another: 

"  To,  prep,  noting  motion  toward;  as  far  as. 
Too,  ad.  likewise,  also. 
Two,  a.  one  and  one;  twice  one:  a  couple. 

"  T%ree  gentlemen  meeting  to  sup  at  a  hotel,  one  of 
them  wished  for  partridges.  A  brace  was  accord- 
ingly brought;  which  he  was  requested  to  carve.  On 
this,  he  took  one  to  himself,  and  left  the  other  for  his 
friends.  '  Hold,'  cried  one  of  them :  '  that  is  not  fair.' 
'Perfectly  fair,  I  think,'  said  the  gentleman;  'there 
is  one  for  yow  fero,  and  here  is  one  for  nu  too.^ " 

A  third. 

"  Cousin,  s.  an  uncle's  child,  or  aunt's  child. 
Cozen,  r.  a.  to  cheat,  to  defraud. 

"  Call  me  cousin,  but  coz€i%  me  not." 

Progress  of  thi  English  Language. — In  the  year  i 
TOO  the  Lord's  prayer  began  thus:  "  Uren  fader  thie  ar? 
in  hiefnas.  sio  gokagud  thin  noma,  to  eymeth  th::. 
rick:  sic  thin  willa  sue  is  in  hoefnas  and  in  ertho." 

Two  hundred  years  after,  thus: 

"  Thee  ura  fader  the  eart  on  heofeum  si  thin  namu- 
gehal  God.  Com  thin  ric.  Si  thin  willa  on  earthu:. 
swa.  or  hoefeum." 
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About  two  hundred  years  after  tliis,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II,  it  was  rendered  thus,  and  sent  over  by 
Pope  Adrian,  an  Englishman: 

"Ure  fader  in  heaven,  rich, 
Thy  name  be  hailed  eber  lich, 
Thou  bring  us  ty  michell  blisse; 
Als  bit  in  heaven  doe, 
That  in  hearthe  beene  it  also,"  etc. 

About  one  hundred  years  after,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  it  ran  thus: 

"  Fader  thou  art  in  heaven  blisse 
Thine  Heyle  name  it  wurt  the  blisse 
Cumen  and  mot  thy  kingdom. 
Thine  holy  will  it  be  all  don. 
In  heaven  and  in  earth  also, 
So  it  shall  be  in  full  well  le-tro,"  etc. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  it  began  thus: 

"  Our  fader  that  art  in  heaven,  holiewid  be  thi 
name,  the  kingdom  come  to  thee,  be  thee  will  done 
in  earth,  as  in  heaven,"  etc. 

In  1537  it  began  thus: 

"0,  our  father  who  art  in  heaven!  hallowed  be  thy 
name.  Let  thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  fulfilled 
as  well  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

Novels  and  EoiiANCEs, — Above  all  things,  never 
let  your  son  touch  a  novel  or  romance.  How  delu- 
sive, how  destructive  are  those  pictures  of  consum- 
mate bliss!    They  teach  the  youthful  to  sigh  after 


beauty  and  happiness  that  never  existed;  to  despise 
the  little  good  that  fortune  has  mixed  in  our  cup,  by 
expecting  more  than  she  ever  gave;  and,  in  general — 
take  the  word  of  a  man  who  has  seen  the  world,  and 
studied  it  more  by  experience  than  by  precept — take 
my  word  for  it,  I  say,  that  such  books  teach  us  very 
little  of  the  world. —  Goldsmith. 

Influence  of  Little  Things. — The  influences  of 
little  things  are  as  real,  and  as  constantly  about  us, 
as  the  air  we  breathe,  or  the  light  by  which  we  see. 
These  are  the  small — the  often  invisible — the  almost 
unthought  of  strands,  which  are  inweaving  and 
twisting  by  millions,  to  bind  us  to  character — to  good 
or  evil  here,  and  to  heaven  or  hell  hereafter. 

Aristocracy. — One  of  the  "  parvenue  "  ladies  of  a 
certain  village,  who  would  be  wonderfully  aristo- 
cratic in  all  her  domestic  concerns,  was  visiting,  a 
few  days  since,  at  Major  G.'s,  when,  after  tea,  the 
following  conversation  occurred  between  the  Major's 
old-fashioned  lady  and  the  "  top-knot,"  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hired  girl  occupying  a  seat  at  the  table : 

"  Why,  Mrs.  G ,  you  do  not  allow  your  hired 

girl  to  eat  with  you  at  the  table;  it's  horrible." 

"Most  certainly  I  do.  You  know  this  has  ever 
been  my  custom.  It  was  so  when  you  worked  for  me 
don't  you  recollect?" 

This  was  a  cooler  to  silk  and  satin  greatness,  or,  as 
the  boys  call  it,  "  codfish  aristocracy." 


\tm$,  f  itnars,  Sti^ntifit,  iinJr  gUigi0«s. 


Maine  "Wesletan  Seminary. — This  is  one  of  the 
oldest  literary  institutions  in  our  Church,  having 
been  established,  we  believe,  in  1824.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  years  of  misfortune  and  adversity, 
it  has  ever  occupied  a  high  and  commanding  position; 
and  few  of  our  institutions  have  done  a  more  noble 
work  for  the  Church  and  the  world.  It  was  nearly 
wrecked  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  since;  but  the 
friends  of  education  in  that  state,  and  especially  the 
members  of  the  conference,  came  up  nobly  to  the 
rescue.  Since  then  the  crushing  debt  upon  it  has 
been  paid  off,  a  new  building  erected  and  paid  for. 
And  for  several  years  the  institution  has  been  gain- 
ing in  character,  influence,  and  patronage.  Enlarge- 
ment has  now  become  necessary;  and  the  Trustees 
have  determined  to  raise  $25,000  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  edifice,  and  to  establish,  in  connection  with 
the  seminary,  a  female  collegiate  department.  The 
friends  of  education  generally,  and  especially  tlie  old 
students,  will  rejoice  in  its  prosperity.  Its  location  is 
Kent's  Hill,  Readfield,  and  Rev.  H.  P.  Torsey,  A.  M., 
is  Principal.  The  Rev.  Stephen  Allen— well  known 
to  the  Church— is  the  acting  agent  in  this  new  move- 
ment. His  address  is  Norridgewock,  Me.  We  bid 
him  God-speed  in  this  great  enterprise. 

The  Western  Book  Concern.— The  demand  for 
more  room,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  business 
in  this  establishment,  has  induced  the  Agents  to  put 
the  addition  of  two  stories  upon  the  front  building. 
The  Concern  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Eighth  streets,  a  very  central  and  eligible  location. 


The  main  building  is  now  six  stories  high,  occupying 
forty-two  feet  on  Main  and  eighty-two  on  Eighth- 
street,  and  has  a  very  commanding  appearance.  The 
editors'  offices,  the  editorial  library,  etc.,  are  in  the 
rear,  occupying  the  ancient  edifice  erected  nearly  fifty 
years  ago.  and  known  as  the  "  St.  Clair  Mansion." 
Still  in  the  rear  of  this  is  the  printing  department, 
occupying  a  building  some  thirty  by  one  hundred 
feet  and  four  stories  high.  Here  is  a  vast  hive  of 
industry  and  enterprise,  sending  forth  influences  that 
shall  afiect  the  destiny  of  millions  for  all  coming 
time.  With  a  wise  forecast,  the  Agents,  in  making  a 
permanent  location  of  the  Concern,  not  only  secured 
an  eligible  and  desirable  location,  but  also  ground 
enough  to  meet  its  wants  probably  in  all  coming 
time. 

Rev.  E.  E.  E.  Bragdon  has  recently  been  elected 
Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
Ohio  University.  Mr.  Bragdon  is  a  fine  classical 
scholar  and  an  experienced  teacher,  as  well  as  able 
minister.  It  is  a  capital  selection,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  the  new  professor  will  add  his  full  quota 
to  the  rising  fortunes  of  this  noble  institution. 

Dr.  William  Nast. — Our  readers  are  already  ap- 
prised of  the  election  of  Dr.  Nast  to  the  chair  of  Ger- 
man Literature  in  the  Indiana  Asbury  University. 
The  Doctor,  we  learn,  does  not  intend  to  leave  his 
present  post,  nor  will  the  interests  of  the  University 
require  him  to  do  so,  till  a  successor  has  been  pro- 
vided for  satit^factorily.  The  eminent  attainments 
of  Dr.  Nast,  and  his  wide  reputation  as  a  scholar  and 
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aH  a  pound  cvunj^'cliciil  divine,  will  niukc  lilin  u  valu- 
able acfini.silion  to  tlie  already  very  able  Faculty  of 
tliif^  inKtitution.  It  will  al«o  o[)cn  a  door  for  the  edu- 
cation of  younf;  men  who  arc  wishing  to  enter  the 
ministry  in  the  (Jerman  work.  Yet  the  friends  of 
the  (lernian  work  feci  ^reat  reluctance  at  the  Doctor's 
leavinff  a  work  in  which  he  luis  been  so  cn^iincntly 
successful,  and  which  is  of  such  vital  importance. 

Kkv.  S.  D.  Simonus  ano  the  San  FuANcipro  (Jam- 
nr-KKS. — This  gentleman,  the  editor  of  the  California 
Christian  Advocate,  in  San  Francisco,  not  long  since 
showed  up  some  of  the  gamblers  that  infest  and  curse 
that  city  in  a  light  less  comfortable  than  true.  The 
result  was,  that  two  hopeful  scions  of  Duncan's  gam- 
bling establishment,  named  C.  Cotham  and  R.  11. 
Dodge,  visited  the  office  of  the  editor,  and,  taking 
him  unawares,  knocked  him  down,  and  then  drew 
their  raw  hides  to  commence  a  flagellation  of  their 
oft'ender;  but  they  found  themselves  rather  unceremo- 
niously marched  out  of  the  office  by  tlie  editor  and 
the  Agent,  who  happened  to  be  in.  A  day  or  two 
afterward  the  young  gamblers  were  walked  up  to  the 
Eecorder's  office  and  treated  to  a  fine — one  of  $200, 
the  other  of  $100 — and  were  thenceforth  required  to 
keep  the  peace. 

New  Doctorates. — At  the  recent  commencements 
of  several  colleges,  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred 
upon  the  following  preachers  in  the  Methodist  Church; 
namely,  upon  George  Weber,  of  the  Maine  confer- 
ence, A.  M.  Osbon,  of  the  New  York  conference, 
John  Frazer,  of  the  Troy  conference,  and  Laban 
Clark,  of  the  New  York  East  conference,  by  the  Wes- 
ley an  University;  upon  R.  S.  Foster,  of  the  New 
York  conference,  and  Thomas  H.  Bowman,  of  Balti- 
more conference,  by  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University; 
upon  Jacob  Young  and  S.  Howard,  of  the  Ohio  con- 
ference, by  Indiana  Asbury  University;  upon  F. 
Merrick,  of  the  Ohio  conference,  by  Dickinson  Col- 
lege; upon  Isaac  Parks,  of  the  Oneida  conference,  by 
Union  College;  upon  Moses  Crow,  Principal  of  the 
Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima,  New  York,  by 
the  Alleghany  College,  Meadville,  Penn.  The  degree 
of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  B.  F.  TeflTt,  D.  D.,  Pres- 
ident of  Genesee  College,  by  Madison  University,  a 
Baptist  institution,  located  at  Hamilton,  New  York. 

Antiquarian  Researches  and  the  Bible. — A  co- 
temporary  speaking  of  Layard's  new  work,  entitled 
"  Discoveries  among  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Bab- 
ylon," says:  "Mr.  Layard's  volume  abounds  with 
corroborations  of  the  historical  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Mound  after  mound,  palace  after  palace, 
and  even  tombs  and  hidden  vaults  testify  to  the 
minute  truthfulness  of  that  inspired  volume.  Hosts 
of  witnesses  are  disentombed  from  the  hoary  and 
almost  forgotten  past,  and  by  the  grandeur  and  maj- 
esty of  their  testimony,  expose  the  shallowness  and 
ignorance  of  scoffers  of  the  present.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  task  to  "  gather  into  one  volume  all  these 
corroborations." 

A  Copy  of  the  Bible  written  on  Palm  Leaves 

is  preserved  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  It  con- 
tains 5,876  leaves.  Another  Bible,  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, is  at  Copenhagen.  There  were  also  in  Sir 
Hans  Sloane's  collection,  more  than  twenty  manu- 
scripts, in  various  languages,  on  the  same  material. 


The  Amkkican— liArrihT — Bible  Union. — This  itt 

the  society  that  is  to  give  us  u pvre  English  version  of 
the  Bible.  From  tlic  liccorder  we  learn  that  liev. 
Philip  Schuff,  Professor  in  the  Mercersburg  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  lias  been  employed  as  one  (jf  the  trans- 
lators by  the  Society.  Mr.  Schaff  is  a  German,  who 
has  been  in  this  country  a  few  years,  and  has  been 
the  prime  actor  in  the  Puseyistic  movement  which 
has  so  affected  the  minds  of  the  younger  minihters  of 
the  fierman  lieformcd  (Jhurch.  The  General  nynod 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  at  its  late  meeting, 
adds  the  Recorder,  passed  resolutions  affirming  the 
doctrines  taught  by  Dr.  Schaff  and  his  colleague,  Dr. 
Nevin,  to  be  disguised  Romanism. 

The  plan  submitted  for  the  revision  requircH  that 
the  work  of  each  of  the  revisers  must  be  subject  to 
tliQ  critical  examination  of  the  rest,  and  of  such  other 
scholars  as  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  assist,  and 
after  being  again  revised  by  the  authors,  with  the 
aid  of  their  suggestions,  be  submitted  to  a  committee 
of  revisers,  appointed  by  the  Union,  for  final  adjudi- 
cation upon  each  word  and  phrase. 

The  Interior  Country  of  Africa. — The  Yoruba 
country  begins  about  forty  miles  from  the  sea  and 
stretches  nearly  to  the  Niger.  The  Rev.  J.  T.  Bowen, 
who  has  settled  in  that  country,  reports  that  a  million 
of  people  speak  its  language.  lie  speaks  very  highly 
of  the  people,  as  simple,  somewhat  civilized,  honest, 
and  sensible.  The  women  are  the  traders,  the  men 
are  farmers,  weavers,  and  mechanics.  The  climate 
is  healthy,  even  for  whites;  except  several  attacks  of 
the  ague,  he  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health,  though 
often  and  much  exposed.  This  is  a  strange  story 
about  Africa;  a  healthful  climate,  and  people  with 
any  thing  that  can  be  construed  into  civilized  ways, 
is  a  novelty  to  be  noted  well. 

Removal  or  Free  Persons  of  Color  to  Liberia. — 
A  bill   has  passed  both  branches  of  the  Virginia 

Legislature,  setting  apart  $42,000  annually,  to  be  ap- 
plied in  removing  free  persons  of  color  from  the  state 
to  Liberia.  A  portion  of  the  amount  to  be  raised  is 
to  be  derived  from  an  annual  tax  of  one  dollar  each 
upon  every  free  male  person  of  color  in  the  state  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  years; 
$30,000  are  to  come  from  the  state  treasury,  and  the 
balance  from  the  tax  on  seals  attached  to  registers  of 
freedom. 

Abolish  the  Grog-Siiops. — In  speaking  of  the 
crimes  and  miseries  which  make  portions  of  the  city 
of  New  York  a  very  hell  on  earth,  the  New  York 
Times  says:  "Abolish  the  corner  grog-shops.  Out 
of  them  nearly  all  this  ruffianism,  cowardice,  and 
cruelty  issues,  and  homes  as  well  as  human  beings 
are  poisoned.  There  men  learn  to  forsake  their  na- 
tures, and  become  blind  and  howling  demons  of  vice. 
It  is  there  that  the  husband  sucks  in  the  savage  fury 
that  makes  his  house  a  hell;  it  is  at  the  threshold  of 
these  infamous  dens  that  the  wives  of  New  York 
must  lay  the  blood  that  pours  from  their  broken 
hearts." 

Ppoperty  Valuation  in  the  City  of  New  York. — 
The  results  of  the  assessment  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  for  the  present  year,  have  just  been  made  pub- 
lic. The  tables  foot  up  as  follows:  Real  estate,  $294,- 
638,795;    personal    estate,    $118,994,137.94.      Total, 
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$413,632,932.94;  showing  an  aggregate  increase  upon 
last  year's  assessment  of  $61,971,609.24.  A  suffi- 
ciently rapid  progress,  one  would  suppose,  in  the 
road  to  wealth! 

American  Bible  Society. — The  New  York  Trib- 
une says:  "One  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
building  in  New  York  is  the  new  Bible  House,  occu- 
pying the  square  bounded  by  Third  and  Fourth  ave- 
nues and  Eighth  and  Ninth  streets,  which  is  now  be- 
ing completed  for  the  use  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  Its  area  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre, 
comprising  between  eleven  and  twelve  city  lots.  The 
shape  of  the  building  is  nearly  a  triangle,  with  un- 
equal sides.  It  has  a  front  lot  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  feet  eight  inches  on  Fourth  avenue,  two 
hundred  and  two  feet  on  Eighth-street,  ninety-six 
feet  eleven  inches  on  Third  avenue,  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  feet  six  inches  on  Ninth-street — mak- 
ing a  total  front  of  over  seven  hundred  feet.  The 
depth  of  the  building  is  fifty  feet.  There  is  a  large 
area  in  the  center.  The  hight  of  the  building  from 
the  side-walk  is  over  seventy  feet,  and  it  is  divided 
into  six  stories.  It  is  substantially  built  of  brick, 
with  brown  stone  trimmings,  and  cost  between  $250,- 
000  and  $300,000. 

Boston  Atheneum.— A  wealthy  citizen  of  Boston 
has  recently  presented  to  the  Atheneum  of  that  city 
a  most  munificent  donation  of  books.  Among  them 
is  a  complete  set,  in  twenty-nine  folio  volumes,  of 
the  works  of  Piranesi,  and  a  very  fine  copy  of  Cham- 
pollion's  great  work  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Government, 
in  four  folio  volumes.  Accompanying  this  are  Peer- 
ing's  splendid  volumes  on  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh. 
But,  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  work  in  the  col- 
lection is  a  copy  of  Gould's  Birds  of  Europe— a  work 
which  rivals  in  beauty  and  expense  Audubon's  Birds 
of  America.  The  copy  now  placed  in  the  Atheneum 
is  a  remarkably  fine  one;  the  plates  are  brilliant,  and 
colored  with  extreme  delicacy. 

Wealthy  and  Liberal  Churches. — More  than 
sixty  thousand  dollars  have  been  contributed  from 
the  Mercer-Street  Presbyterian  Church,  in  New  York, 
during  the  last  few  months,  for  the  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  in  New  York,  and  other  purposes  of 
education.  The  Church  has  also,  during  the  year, 
given  nearly  $6,600  to  the  American  Board  for  the 
cause  of  foreign  missions.  Another  Church,  that  of 
the  Puritans — Rev.  Dr.  Cheever's — has  lately  made  a 
contribution  to  the  same  society,  of  somewhat  over 
$2,000;  this  being  an  advance  of  nearly  one  hundred 
per  cent,  on  its  largest  former  donations  in  one  year 
to  that  object. 

The  Celebrated  Pilgrim  Rock. — "  Pilgrim  Rock  " 
is  a  bowlder,  and  may  itself  have  been  something  of 
a  pilgrim.  It  is  an  exceedingly  hard  variety  of  sien- 
itic  granite,  of  a  dark  gray  color.  The  mica  is  seen 
in  fine  black  particles.  The  rock  is  now  in  two 
pieces,  each  part  about  four  feet  through.  That 
piece  which  has  not  been  removed,  lies  at  the  head  of 
Hedge's  wharf.  There  is  an  abundance  of  tradi- 
tional evidence  that  this  is  the  identical  rock  which 
first  received  the  Pilgrims.  This  portion  of  the  rock 
is  only  partially  visible.  The  surface  now  exposed  is 
but  a  few  feet  in  circumference,  and  level  with  the 


ground.  In  1774,  the  Whigs,  in  order  to  increase  the 
revolutionary  excitement,  attempted  to  remove  the 
entire  rock  to  the  town  square,  to  erect  over  it  a  lib- 
erty pole.  In  the  attempt  the  rock  split,  which 
tradition  says  greatly  surprised  the  citizens,  who  con- 
strued the  circumstances  into  a  favorable  omen,  indi- 
cating the  final  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the 
mother  country.  The  top  part  of  the  rock  being  split 
off,  they  hitched  twenty  yoke  of  oxen  to  it,  and  drew 
it  to  the  square  and  erected  a  liberty-pole  over  it, 
while  the  lower  part  was  lowered  into  its  original 
bed,  where  it  now  lies.  On  the  occasion  of  the  fes- 
tival an  arch  was  erected  over  it,  composed  of  ever- 
greens, with  the  following  inscription: 

"A  rock  in  the  wilderness  welcomed  our  sires, 

From  bondage  far  over  the  dark  rolling  sea; 
On  that  holy  altar  they  kindled  the  fires, 

Which  glow  in  our  bosoms,  Jehovah,  for  thee." 

DUSSELDORF    ACADEMY    OF    FiNE     ArTS — LeSSING's 

Martyrdom  of  Huss. — The  finest  gallery  of  paint- 
ings ever  exhibited  in  this  country  is  that  of  the 
Dnsseldorf  Academy,  which  has  been  attended,  for 
three  or  four  years,  with  unabated  interest.  We  ad- 
vise all  our  friends  who  may  visit  New  York  city, 
and  have  the  least  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  not  to  leave 
till  they  have  spent  several  hours  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  these  superb  productions  of  art. 

One  picture  alone  is  worth  not  only  the  entrance 
fee,  but  of  quite  a  journey  to  see.  We  refer  to  the 
martyrdom  of  Huss.  Huss  was  the  advance  courier 
of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  He  was  condemned 
July  6,  1415,  and  burned  at  the  stake  on  the  same 
day,  and  his  ashes  afterward  thrown  into  the  Rhine. 
The  picture  is  of  immense  extent,  the  figures  of  full 
size,  and  the  expression  of  the  various  countenances 
almost  inimitable.  The  scene  represents  a  slight 
eminence  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Con- 
stance, the  steeples  of  which  are  seen,  the  stake  is 
erected,  and  around  a  tree,  despoiled  of  its  branches, 
large  bundles  of  wood  and  straw  are  piled  up.  One 
of  the  executioners  adds  yet  some  wood,  and  three 
others  stand  ready  to  lay  hold  of  the  prisoner.  The 
executioners  carry  burning  torches  for  lighting  the 
fagots:  one  of  them  supports  himself  upon  the  long 
pole  of  the  torch,  while  a  third  one,  holding  a  rope 
for  binding  the  prisoner,  places  his  arms  akimbo,  and 
looks  impatiently  upon  Huss,  who,  in  the  middle 
ground,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  stake,  has 
sunk  upon  his  knees  to  pray.  Full  of  faith  and  con- 
fidence, he  looks  toward  heaven,  the  sun,  breaking 
through  light  clouds,  illuminating  his  countenance. 
In  the  act  of  kneeling  down,  the  paper  cap,  upon 
which  three  devils  are  painted  and  inscribed  "  Arch 
Heretic,*'  has  fallen  off  his  head,  and  one  of  the  per- 
secutors is  in  the  act  of  replacing  it. 

Nothing  can  more  strikingly  express  the  calm  reli- 
ance and  the  unshaken  faith  of  the  holy  martyr.  He 
occupies  the  foreground  of  the  center  of  the  i)icture. 
The  entire  right  is  occupied  by  his  persecutors  and 
executioners;  rough  vulgarity,  brutal  hate,  and  sen- 
suality here  predominate.  Tlie  left  is  occupied  by 
the  friends  of  Huss.  AVhat  sorrow  and  sympathy  are 
apparent  here;  but  now  and  tlien  a  stern,  resolute, 
frowning  glance  at  the  myrmidons  of  Popery,  from 
some  of  the  Bohemian  peasants,  which  seems  pre- 
monitive  of  that  bloody  war  so  soon  to  burst  forth. 
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Few  men  wield  a  more  bugy  pen  than  the  Kcv.  Dr. 
Strickhmd.  The  Autohioprrnphy  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Fin- 
ley,  noticed  in  our  last,  was  from  his  pen.  And  here 
we  have  a  new  work — A  Manual  of  Biulicai.  Lit- 
EKATUKK— desip^ncd  to  meet  the  wants  of  students  in 
thcolof»y,  as  well  as  Sabbath  school  and  JJiblc-class 
teachers.  The  author  has  compiled  his  work  from 
the  best  authors  upon  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
volume.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  wide  range  of 
topics  discussed  in  this  volume  we  will  give  an  out- 
lino  of  its  contents: 

Introduction  by  Dr.  Elliott.  Preliminary  Chap- 
ter— Importance  of  Biblical  Studies. 

Part  First. — Biblical  PJiilology:  Chapter  I.  Lan- 
guages of  the  Bible.  Chapter  II.  The  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage. Chapter  III,  The  Aramean  or  Syrian  Lan- 
guage. Chapter  IV.  The  Greek  Language.  Chapter 
V.  Hints  in  regard  to  the  Study  of  the  Languages  of 
the  Bible. 

Part  Second. — BihUcal  Criticism:  Chapter  I.  Ob- 
jects of  Biblical  Criticism.  Chapter  II.  The  Nature 
of  a  Various  Reading.  Chapter  III.  Sources  of  False 
Readings.  Chapter  IV.  Kinds  of  False  Readings. 
Chapter  V.  Rules  of  Judging  concerning  Various 
Readings. 

Part  Third. — BiUical  Exegesis:  Chapter  I.  Inter- 
pretation in  General.  Chapter  II.  The  Meaning  of 
Words.  Chapter  III.  Kinds  of  Words,  and  their 
Various  Uses.  Chapter  IV.  Rules  of  Interpretation. 
Chapter  V.  Usus  Loquendi  of  the  New  Testament. 
Chapter  VI.  Tropical  Language.  Chapter  VII.  Rules 
in  regard  to  Emphasis.  Chapter  VIII.  The  Affec- 
tions of  Inspired  Writers.  Chapter  IX.  Means  of 
Harmonizing  Apparent  Discrepancies. 

Part  Fourth. — BihUcal  Analysis. 

Part  Fifth. — Biblical  ArcJia'ology:  Chapter  I.  Do- 
mestic Archceology.  Chapter  IT.  Political  Archeol- 
ogy.    Chapter  III.  Sacred  Archaeology. 

Part  Sixth. — Biblical  Mhnography:  Chapter  I. 
The  First  Races  of  Mankind.  Chapter  11.  The  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians.  Chapter  III.  The  Egyp- 
tians. Chapter  IV.  The  Jews.  Chapter  V.  The  Ca-- 
naanites  and  Neighboring  Nations. 

Part  Seventh. — BihUcal  History:  Chapter  I.  His- 
torical Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Chapter  II. 
Poetical  Books.  Chapter  III.  Prophetical  Books. 
Chapter  IV.  Historical  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 
Chapter  V.  Doctrinal  Books.  Chapter  VI.  Episto- 
lary Books. 

Part  Eighth. — Biblical  Chronology. 

Part  Ninth. — Biblical  Geography. 

Such  a  work  has  been  a  desideratum  among  our 
publications  for  a  long  time.  The  elementary  mate- 
rial, scattered  through  huge  and  numerous  volumes, 
is  here  presented  in  a  style  at  once  clear,  forcible,  and 
tasteful.  We  commend  the  work  to  the  attention  of 
all  students  of  the  Bible,  and  assure  them  they  will 
derive  from  it  invaluable  aid.  New  York:  Carlton 
&  Phillips.  12mo.  404  pp.  $1.  Also  sold  at  the 
Western  Book  Concern  at  Cincinnati,  and  at  the 
Methodist  bookstores  generally. 


The  announcement  of  no  literary  enterpriBC  has 
interested  us  more  of  late  than  that  of  The  United 
States  IlIvUhtuatkd.  The  work  is  got  up  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale,  and  is  to  give  views  of  city  and  coun- 
try, with  descriptive  and  historical  articles,  edited  by 
Charles  A.  Dana.  It  combines  a  double  Bcrics,  one 
"  The  West,"  the  other  "  The  East,"  and  is  issued  in 
simultaneous  numbers,  each  containing  four  steel 
engravings.  Number  one  of  each  Heries  has  been 
received.  That  for  "  The  East"  contains  enfrravjngs 
of  the  I'resident's  House,  Niagara,  Barhydt's  Lake, 
Bunker  Hill  Monument;  that  for  "  The  West "  con- 
tains engravings  of  Itasca  Lake — the  source  of  the 
Mississippi  river — Falls  of  St.  Anthony  from  below 
Cataract  Island,  and  also  a  general  view  of  the  falls, 
and  also  a  splendid  view  of  the  city  and  harbor  of 
San  Francisco.  The  engravings  are  accompanied  by 
well-written  historical  and  descriptive  articles.  We 
trust  the  enterprising  publisher  will  meet  with  abund- 
ant encouragement  and  a  liberal  patronage.  Ten 
parts  of  each  series  will  compose  a  volume,  and  the  worh 
will  he  sold  at  the  following  l(/w  rates;  namely,  single 
numbers  fifty  cents',  single  '\aolume  $5.  The  two  tol- 
umes — with  a  premium  steel  engraving  thirty-six,  by 
twenty-fite  inches,  and  also  an  allegrA'ical  title-page 
for  each  volume — $10.  Published  by  Herman  J. 
Meyer,  164  William-street,  New  York. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Truman  &  Spofford,  pub- 
lishers and  booksellers,  Main-street,  Cincinnati,  we 
have  received  Stirling's  Cloister  Life  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  This  period  in  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  combines  the  very  essence  of  the  romance 
of  history,  and  has  always  excited  the  liveliest  inter- 
est in  the  literary  and  religious  world.  The  aecoimts 
heretofore  published  have  been  comparatively  mea- 
ger, unreliable,  and  unsatisfactory.  Even  Robert- 
son's elegant  sketch  of  it  is  full  of  inaccuracies, 
resulting  from  his  superficial  investigation  of  the 
subject,  and  also  from  his  relying  mainly  upon  Leti, 
one  of  the  most  lively  but  least  trustworthy  histori- 
ans of  his  time.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Stirling  has 
made  diligent  search  and  brought  to  light  authorities? 
documents,  and  cotemporary  letters,  which  appear  to 
have  been  entirely  unknown  to  Robertson  and  other 
modern  historians  who  have  treated  upon  the  subject. 
These  facts,  combined  with  the  elegant  style  of  the 
composition,  make  this  work  vastly  superior  to  any 
other  upon  the  subject.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  relia- 
ble account  of  this  celebrated  man,  after  he  laid  aside 
the  cares  of  government  and  gave  himself  up  to  a 
life  of  meditation  and  devotion  in  the  wilds  of  Estra- 
madura. 

The  Emperor,  some  years  before,  had  agreed  with 
his  wife  to  abdicate  the  government  as  soon  as  the 
ages  of  their  children  would  admit — she  to  enter  a  nun- 
nery, he  a  convent.  His  wife  died  before  the  period 
arrived.  At  the  age  of  fifty-six  he  began  seriously  to 
meditate  the  execution  of  the  design  formed  many 
years  before.  His  son  Philip  was  negotiating  for  the 
hand  of  his  cousin,  Mary,  Infanta  of  Portugal— the 
dauirhter  of  the  favorite  sister  of  Charles— and  the 
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negotiations  were  nearly  completed.  Jnst  then  Mary 
Tudor  gave  Charles  a  gentle  hint  that  she  was  will- 
ing to  become  his  second  wife.  Charles  apprises  his 
son  of  the  offer  and  invites  his  attention  to  the  more 
ample  dowry  to  be  secured.  Philip,  under  a  pre- 
tense, fabricated  for  the  occasion,  broke  off  his  nego- 
tiations in  Portugal,  and  soon  was  consummated  his 
unhappy  marriage  to  Mary  of  England.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Charles,  on  the  very  day  that  he  counseled 
this  piece  of  treachery  to  his  favorite  sister's  only 
child,  signed  the  first  order  for  money  to  be  expended 
in  building  his  retreat  at  Yuste,  where  he  contem- 
plated devoting  himself  to  the  offices  of  piety  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Indeed,  this  book  throws  aside  the  vail  in  many 
particulars,  and  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  true  char- 
acter of  Charles — his  sordid  selfishness,  his  beastly 
gluttony,  his  superstition  and  narrow-mindedness. 
Much  of  the  saint  disappears;  but  after  all  he  died 
with  great  composure — after  having  had  his  own 
funeral  obsequies  celebrated,  and  having  been  a  wit- 
ness and  a  participator  in  them.  The  book  is  full  of 
interest,  and  when  once  taken  in  hand  will  not  readily 
belaid  aside  till  it  has  been  entirely  read.  Boston: 
Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.    12mo.     322  pp. 

The  American  scholar  may  now  be  favored  with  a 
splendid  edition  of  Tue  Complete  Wokks  of  Sam- 
uel Taylor  Coleridge.  Volume  VII  of  Harper's 
edition  is  now  before  us,  containing  the  poetical  and 
dramatic  works  of  the  great  author.  Here  we  have 
his  Juvenile  Poems,  the  Sibylline  Leaves,  the  An- 
cient Mariner,  Christabel,  Miscellaneous  Poems,  Ee- 
morse — a  tragedy — Zapolya — a  Christmas  tale — the 
Piccolomini,  or  the  first  part  of  Wallenstein — a 
drama — and  the  Death  of  Wallenstein — a  tragedy  in 
five  acts.  The  contents  of  this  volume  are  not  of 
that  intrinsic  value  that  mark  some  of  the  earlier 
volumes  in  the  series;  but  they  can  not  be  spared 
from  so  complete  an  edition,  and  no  one  capable  of 
appreciating  Coleridge  would  have  assented  to  their 
omission.  The  Messrs.  Harper  have  laid  the  scholars 
of  our  common  country  under  additional  obligations 
for  so  splendid  an  edition  of  the  writings  of  one  who 
will  be  read  and  admired  as  long  as  English  litera- 
ture has  a  name  upon  the  earth.    For  sale  by  Derby. 


The  genial  sunshine  of  Thackeray's  wit,  which 
beams  out  so  playfully  and  so  piquantly  in  Esmond, 
Pendennis,  Vanity  Fair,  etc.,  glows  with  transcend- 
ent luster  in  The  English  Humorist  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  How  the  soulless  Dean  Swift  is 
alternately  scathed  and  scorched  beneath  its  burning 
heat!  He  does  justice  to  his  talents,  but  executes 
terrific  judgment  upon  his  vices.  Next  follow  in  the 
successive  lectures  Congreve  and  Addison;  Steele, 
Prior,  Gray,  and  Pope;  Hogarth,  Smollett,  and  Field- 
ing; Sterne  and  Goldsmith.  To  these  is  added  a 
seventh  lecture  upon  charity  and  humor.  Earely 
shall  we  any  where  find  more  beautiful  delineations 
than  those  contained  in  this  book;  and  then  the  nat- 
uralness, the  grace,  the  transparency  of  the  language 
make  Thackeray  one  of  the  choice  writers  of  the 
age.  The  mind  possessed  of  keen  perceptions  and 
corresponding  sensibilities  will  luxuriate  in  this 
volume.  For  sale  by  H.  W.  Derby,  Main-street, 
Cincinnati. 

The  Female  Medical  College  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.— The  fourth  annual  announcement  of  this  insti- 
tution has  been  received.  It  is  located  in  Philadel- 
phia, at  number  two  hundred  and  twenty- nine.  Arch- 
street.  It  has  an  able  body  of  corporators,  and  ample 
accommodations  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
study  of  medicine  in  all  its  departments.  The  Fac- 
ulty is  as  follows:  President,  Professor  Charles  D. 
Cleveland.  Faculty,  David  J.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology;  Ell  wood  Har- 
vey, M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine;  Hilbern  Darlington,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Surgery;  Ann  Preston,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Phys- 
iology; Edwin  Fussell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy; 
Mark  G.  Kerr,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  General  Therapeutics;  Martha  II.  Mowry,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children;  Almira  L.  Fowler,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy  and  Chemistry.  The  session  for  1853-4 
commences  October  1, 1853.  The  number  of  students 
matricula'ucd  for  the  session  1852-3,  was  thirty-one, 
and  the  number  graduated  at  its  close,  by  the  recep- 
tion of  the  degree  of  Doctors  of  Medicine — M.  D. — 
was  nine.  A  pretty  good  beginning  this  for  a  female 
college. 


u  i  0  H  c  a  I  s  ♦ 


The  New  York  Illustrated  News  is  now  giving 
views  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  of  various  articles 
on  examination.  It  is  a  superb  paper,  both  as  to  its 
embellishments  and  its  literary  matter. 

Catalogues. — 1.  Starling  Ifedical  College,  Colum- 
bus, 0. — Faculty:  Francis  Carter,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children; 
Eichard  L.  Howard,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery;  E. 
H.  Paddock.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Special 
Anatomy  and  Physiology;  Samuel  M.  Smith,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice;  Charles  A.  Lee, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics, 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence;  Frederick  Merrick,  M. 
D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Botany;  C.  C.  Parker, 


M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.  2.  Iii<:hmondv!Ue 
Union  Seminary  and  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  Eich- 
mondville,  Schoharrio  county.  New  York.— Faculty, 
Eev.  J.  L.  G.  M'Kown,  A.  M.,  President,  assisted  by 
six  professors  and  three  teachers.  Students:  males, 
236;  females,  in  the  collegiate  department,  31;  do., 
in  the  seminary,  Ti.  Total,  841.  3.  Gall  and  Female 
Seminary,  Ilillsboro,  Ohio.— Faculty,  Eev.  J.  M'D. 
Mathews,  A.  M.,  assisted  by  six  teachers.  Students, 
13G.  4.  Albion,  Female  Collegiate  Institute  and  Wes- 
leyan  Seminary.— FtijawXty,  Clark  T.  Hinman,  D.  D., 
President,  assisted  by  four  professors  and  three  teach- 
ers. Students:  males,  295;  females,  in  the  college, 
55;  do.,  in  the  seminary,  209.    Total,  560. 
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The  Present  NrvnEB  is  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  original  articles.     We  had  made  selections 
for  its  pages,  but  we  found  such  an  accumulation  of 
original  articles  on  our  hands,  so  excellent  in  qual- 
ity, and  so  various  in  subject,  style,  and  character, 
that  we  believed  we  could  do  our  readers  no  greater 
favor  than  to  serve  out  the  rich  repast  provided  by 
our  contributors.     Among  the  new  contributors  that 
appear  in  this  number,  and  who  will  receive  a  cordial 
welcome  from  our  readers,  are  Mrs.  Jewett  and  Dr. 
Curry.    "Our  Lost  Hymns"will  find  many  responses; 
for  even  though  we  say  *'  it  is  right"  when  Providence 
call?  away  our  loved  and  cherished  friends— nay.  even 
though  we  rejoice  at  their  inauguration  among  the 
thrones  of  heaven — memory  still  sadly  and  sorrow- 
fully cherishes  them  in  it^  deepest  and  holiest  shrine. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  of  our  sacred 
lyrics  have  been  changed  so  often,  and  have  passed 
through  so  many  channels,  that  their  paternity  has 
become  a  matter  of  inexplicable  doubt.     If  these 
changes  had  all  of  them  been  improvements  they 
would  have  been  more  tolerable;  but  many  of  them 
have  marred  the  beauty  and  force  of  the  original 
diction,  and  some  of  them  have  even  changed  the 
sentiment  of  their  authors.     "We  fear  the  very  ghosts 
of  the  departed  poets,  could  they  return  to  earth, 
would  raise  a  lament  over  not  only  our  "  lost,"  but 
also  over  our  mutilated  hymns. 

OrR  ENGRAvrs'Gs.  Grand  Tower  and  Coming  from 
School,  we  consider  of  a  well-executed  and  animated 
character.  The  latter  will  remind  the  grown  reader 
of  the  good  old  times  when  he  was  young — the  sunny, 
long-past  days  of  Saturday  holidays,  fishing  times, 
and  hunting  excursions.  One  of  the  three  fellows  on 
shore  does  not  seem  disposed  to  tug  at  any  thing 
except  shouting,  while  his  two  comrades  bend  right 
manfully  their  shoulders  and  backs  to  the  task  of 
hauling  the  boat  aground.  Success — for  they  deserve 
it — to  their  efforts. 

The  description  of  the  Devil's  Bake-Oven  and 
Grand  Tower  given  by  Hall,  in  his  ••  Sketches  of 
the  West."  is  so  graphic  and  vivid,  that  we  can  not 
do  better  than  transfer  it  to  our  pages: 

"  Approaching  from  above,  we  first  discover  the 
ridge  throwing  out  a  bold  promontory  into  the  stream 
on  the  Illinois  shore;  on  the  extreme  point  of  which 
is  a  large  rounded  mass  of  rock,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
hight,  shaped  like  an  oven,  and  thence  termed  the 
Devil's  Bake-Oven.  A  low  neck  of  land  connects 
this  with  a  range  of  perpendicular  rocks,  which  frown 
in  m-zged  precipices  over  the  stream,  and  whose  sum- 
mits are  beautifully  crowned  with  vegetation.  As 
the  current  sweeps  abruptly  around  this  cape,  an- 
other promontory  is  seen  jutting  out  from  the  oppo- 
site shore.  Against  this  the  whole  force  of  the  cur- 
rent beats  with  fearful  velocity,  and  by  its  attrition 
has  worn  it  away,  till  a  large  fragment  has  been 
separated,  and  left  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
waves. 

"  This  i.««  the  Grand  Tower.  Its  hight  may  be  fifty 
feet,  and  its  diameter  about  the  same.    Its  contour  is 


remarkably  symmetrical,  forming  a  column  an  nearly 
circular  as  if  its  proportions  had  been  marked  out  by 
the  hand  of  art.  The  »ides  are  nearly  f»crpr^^ndicular, 
but  the  different  strata  distinctly  marked  out.  The 
whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  regular  column,  whose 
hight  is  equal  to  its  diameter.  The  top  is  flat,  and 
support**  a  stratum  of  ivil,  which  gives  birth  to  a 
short  but  rich  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

''  In  our  early  hi.*tory  this  was  a  noted  spot.  The 
river  boats,  which  before  the  application  of  steam 
were  propelled  up  the  stream  with  difiScnlty  by 
human  labor,  were  unable  to  ascend  this  rapid  psM 
with  oars  or  poles.  Not  only  was  the  current  too 
strong  for  this  operation,  but  the  danger  of  being 
dashed  against  the  rocks  was  imminent.  The  only 
way  to  surmount  these  obstacles  wa«  to  drag  the 
boat  round  the  cape  on  the  Illinois  side  with  ropes. 
To  effect  this  object  it  was  necessary  for  a  portion  of 
the  crew  to  land;  and  an  opportunity  was  offered  to 
the  Indians  to  attack  them,  when  the  prospects  of 
resistance  or  of  fiight  were  equally  hopeless.  Here 
then  they  formed  their  ambuscades,  and  many  a 
crew  was  slain  at  this  spot,  to  gratify  the  savage 
lust  for  plunder  and  revenge;  while  many  boats 
were  wrecked  by  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

*•  These  dangers  exist  now  only  in  tradition.  The 
Indians  have  retired,  and  our  own  industrious  citizens 
inhabit  these  shores;  while  the  introduction  of  steam- 
boats has  obviated  the  dangers  of  navigation,  and 
rendered  this  spot  as  safe  as  any  other.  Yes,  they 
who  once  had  their  homes  here  have  gone  to  the 
land  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  their  legends  grow 
more  and  more  dim  through  the  haze  of  time,  as  the 
memory  of  their  existence  recedes  to  the  annals  of 
the  past.  Shall  even  white  faces  behold  these  sights 
forever?"' 

Correspondence. — Our  friends  have  not  forgotten 
us  during  the  past  month.  The  muses  especially 
have  been  busy;  and  though  our  present  number  is 
almost  exclusively  made  up  of  original  articles,  our 
list  of  ••  accepted  "  articles  has  materially  increased. 
This  augurs  well  for  the  industry  of  our  contributors 
and  for  their  interest  in  the  Repository;  nor  would 
we  have  them  -slack  their  hand."  If  any  of  them 
can  excel  the  articles  we  have  on  hand  from  them, 
we  invite  the  trial. 

Several  contributions  we  must  respectfully  decline. 
Ammg  them  is  *•  A  vision  which  the  author  had 
while  under  conviction.*'  Religion,  we  trust,  has 
made  the  brother  a  good  Chri.<tian.  but  it  did  not 
make  him  a  pf.et.  '*  Are  You  in  Earnestl"  puts  a 
very  serious  question,  and  nrges  it  with  great  earn- 
estness; but  the  article  is  hardly  admi.-<.sible.  ''The 
Mother,"  with  some  modifications,  might  pa.^.  but 
we  can  not  make  them.  We  are  undecided  about 
*•  The  Little  Tavern-Keeper;  or.  Life  in  the  West," 
and  would  prefer  to  see  Sketch  Number  II  before  we 
decide.  The  "Dying  Poet"  has  no  couplet  qnite 
equal  to  the  following: 

'« Poets  themselves  most  fall  like  those  they  sing, 
Deaf  the  praised  ear,  and  mnte  the  tonelol  loncne." 
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"Mister  Editer  doctor  Clarlc  if  you  think  thos  verses 
fit  for    your    butiful  repository   pleas  prent  them. 

Yours   ."     We    are  decidedly   of   the   opinion, 

that  the  verses  which  accompanied  the  above  hutiful 
note  are  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Repository, 
and,  therefore,  shall  not  prent  them.  "Tie  Snow- 
Flake,"  we  fear,  had  its  origin  in  hot  weaili3r;  but 
let  its  author  try  again.  The  "Lay  of  the  Grave- 
Digger"  has  gone  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  for 
no  other  reason  than  it  lacked  the  vital  breath. 
"Come  to  Jesus"  and  "Peter's  Deliverance  from 
Prison"  hardly  come  up  to  our  standard,  and  we 
must  decline  them.  We  must  also  decline  "  Female 
Thralldom;"  also  a  sentimental,  untitled  article  "by 
a  youth  in  early  teens,"  "  The  Prophet  Daniel," 
"  Last  Hours  of  a  Fellow-Student,"  "  The  Watcher," 
"The  Future,"  and  "The  Past,  Present,  Future." 
"  Mr.  Editor, — I  inclose  you  one  more  article.  I 
have  already  sent  you  three  pieces  of  poetry  and 
two  prose  articles — all  of  which  you  have  rejected. 
Now,  I  don't  understand  why  it  is  you  reject  my  arti- 
cles and  publish  others  no  better.  If  you  reject  this, 
I  shall  trouble  you  no  farther."  Very  well,  brother, 
just  as  you  please.  We  are  sorry  to  reject  your  last 
article,  but  do  not  think  its  publication  would  do 
any  credit  to  the  Repository  or  benefit  its  readers. 
But  why  it  is  we  reject  j/fmr  articles,  and  "  publish 
others  no  better,"  really,  we  can  not  tell;  we  are  cer- 
tain it  is  not  from  any  unkind  feeling  toward  one 
who  is  a  perfect  stranger;  and,  therefore,  conclude 
it  is  our  bad  taste.  Have  patience,  then;  there  is 
some  hope  of  us;  we  are  not  too  old  to  improve. 
That  our  readers  may  not  suspect  that  our  "evil 
star"  predominated  during  the  past  month,  we  sub- 
join the  following  brief  extract,  which  is  but  one 
among  many  of  the  kind:  "  The  Repository,  I  assure 
you,  comes  not  only  to  our  homes,  but  to  our  hearts; 
our  children  greet  it  with  rapture.  You  would  be 
amused  to  see  what  a  buzz  its  arrival  creates.  First 
the  beautiful  engravings;  then  comes  the  'Mirror,' 
the  'Editor's  Miscellany,'  etc.;  and,  finally,  nearly 
every  member  of  the  family  gives  it  a  thorough  read- 
ing. My  husband  and  sons,  who  formerly  paid  but 
little  attention  to  it,  are  now  as  eager  as  any  of  us  to 
get  hold  of  it.  This  to  me  is  a  great  pleasure.  The 
young  will  have  lively  and  entertaining  reading. 
All  this  is  given  in  the  Repository;  and  then  it  is 
sq/(g."  Now  that  we  have  got  into  this  business,  we 
must  gratify  our  vanity  by  adding  another:  "  Unlike 
other  magazines  with  which  we  while  away  an  idle 
hour,  the  Repository  comes  into  our  hearts.  We  hail 
it  as  Q.  friertd;  and  this  is  why  its  influence  is  so  un- 
bounded, and  why  we  should  wish  its  pages  to  be 
filled  with  the  choicest  articles." 

Gossip. — "  Opening  the  doors  of  the  Church.'''' — In 
the  Methodist  Churches,  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, an  invitation  is  usually  given  at  the  close  of  each 
public  service,  to  any  who  desire  to  unite  with  the 
Church.  This  is  called  "opening  the  doors  of  the 
Church."  Connected  with  this  usage  is  the  follow- 
ing incident,  for  which  a  friend  vouches,  and  which 
occurred  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Some  time 
since  an  old  gentleman  who  had  been  "a  minister 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  who  knew  but  little 
of  Methodist  order  or  usages,  united  with  the  lat- 
ter.   At  the  close  of  an  excellent  love-feast,  in  a  vil- 


lage appointment,  the  old  man  was  invited  by  the 
preacher  to  oflfer  a  few  words  of  exhortation,  and 
then  to  "  open  the  doors  of  the  Church,"  and  close  in 
the  usual  manner.  Having  arrived  to  the  right 
point,  the  worthy  brother  said  to  the  congregation 
that  they  would  now  open  the  doors  of  the.Church, 
and  sing,  and  pray,  and  then  go  home.  Seeing  no 
one  moving  to  open  the  Church  doors — it  was  a  most 
bitter  cold  day  in  mid-winter — he  repeated,  with 
considerable  emphasis,  they  wmild  open  the  Church 
doors.  The  congregation  stared  at  the  brother,  but 
no  one  moved  toward  the  door.  At  length,  with 
great  deliberation,  the  old  gentleman  marched  down 
to  the  Church  doors  and  opened  them  himself,  and 
then,  with  equal  deliberation,  returned  to  the  desk 
and  closed  the  exercises,  while  his  congregation  were 
bewildered  with  amazement  and  shivering  with  cold. 

A  Doctor  in  a  Puzzle. — An  M.  D.  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, who  had,  for  some  time,  rejoiced  in  the  dis- 
tinctive appellation,  "doctor,"  was  subsequently 
dubbed  D.  D.,  since  which  he  has  been  sorely  puz- 
zled by  his  title,  being  wholly  unable  to  determine 
whether  it  is  the  doctor  of  medicine  or  the  doctor  of 
divinity  that  is  addressed. 

"  Three  Hundred  Sleepers  Wanted.'^'' — Riding  out 
not  long  since,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  large 
placard  posted  by  the  side  of  the  w'ay,  bearing  the 
above  inscription.  We  were  half  tempted  to  call  out 
to  the  man  in  his  office  door  near  by,  that  if  "  Church 
sleepers"  were  wanted,  he  could  get  nearly  that 
number  from  two  or  three  congregations  that  we  wot 
oi—good  sound  sleepers!  But  thinking  such  "  sleep- 
ers" would  be  as  unsightly  in  a  railroad  as  in  a  con- 
gregation, we  passed  on.  The  incident  reminded  us 
of  the  happy  retort  of  a  friend.  Brother  A.,  a  capi- 
tal financial  member  of  the  Church,  but  an  inveter- 
ate sleeper  during  service,  addressing  brother  B., 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  friends,  playfully  said, 
"  Here  is  one  of  the  standards  of  our  Church;"  "  and 
here,"  retorted  brother  B.,  "  is  one  of  the  sleepers."  .  . 
An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  an  eccentric  Baptist 
preacher,  who,  pausing  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse, 
cried  out,  "  Brother  Thomas  Smith.,  if  you  don't  wake 
up  I  shall  call  you  out  by  name.''''  .  .  .  The  witty  Dr. 
Smith,  preaching  before  King  Charles,  and  seeing  the 
King  fast  asleep,  stopped  short,  and  in  a  loud  and 
altered  tone  of  voice,  three  times  called  out,  "  Lord 
Lauderdale;"  his  lordship  stood  up  and  looked  at  the 
preacher,  who  addressed  him  with  great  composure, 
"  My  Lord,  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  your  repose,  but  I 
must  beg  of  you  not  to  snore  so  loud,  lest  you  should 
wake  the  King." 

Unconsci(mahle  Liars. — Among  the  mental  idiosyn- 
crasies that  exist,  few  are  more  inexplicable  than 
those  exhibited  by  some  men  in  relation  to  truth  and 
falsehood.  Imagination  with  them  seems  to  supply 
the  place  of  facts;  and  lying  becomes  a  constitutional 
defect.  Cecil  speaks  of  repeating  his  infidel  lie  so 
often  that  he  at  length  came  to  believe  it  himself. 
And  we  remember  once  encountering  a  7nun  who  was 
accustomed  to  narrate  the  most  incredible  things  as 
veritable  facts.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  and 
his  moral  character  otherwise  was  unimpcached,  and, 
like  Cecil,  his  lies  had  been  repeated  so  often  and 
were  so  thoroughly  intrenched  in  his  mind,  that  ho 
evidently  heartily  believed  the  most  incredible  of 
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thorn.  But  the  followinf?  case— that  of  ft  physician 
residing  not  one  tlionsnnd  miles  from  Cincinnati — 
transcends  any  thin;?  tliat  ever  came  under  our 
personal  observation.  The  man,  aside  from  the  de- 
feet  of  dealing?  too  largely  in  the  marvelous,  is  an 
estimable  man  and  a  good  physician.  Indeed,  in 
spite  of  these  defects,  he  is  regarded  by  many  as  a 
good  Christian  man,  and  holds  a  position  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  name  in  this  connection.  Yet 
among  liis  gaping  Dutch  friends  and  neighbors,  the 
Yankee  physician  will  get  off  some  stories  relating  to 
his  medical  practice,  hard  to  believe.  The  following, 
we  are  assured,  is  only  a  sample.  He  said  that  he 
was  once  called  to  see  a  man  that  had  been  so  fear- 
fully gored  by  a  mad  bull  in  the  stomach  that  the 
viscera  were  lacerated  and  their  contents  exuded  into 
the  surrounding  cavities.  It  was  in  a  pasture  by  a 
spring,  and  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  house  that 
tlie  man  would  be  dead  before  they  could  get  him 
home.  He  at  once  intuitively  divined  the  only  rem- 
edy— one,  by  the  way,  never  yet  recorded  in  the 
books — and  without  waiting  for  surgical  instruments, 
cut  the  man  open  with  his  jack-knife,  took  out  his 
stomach,  sewed  up  the  rent,  washed  it  in  the  spring, 
and  hung  it  on  a  bush  to  drip  for  a  few  moments, 
while  he  prepared  to  replace  it.  "While  his  back  was 
turned,  a  dog  seized  upon  it,  tore  and  partly  devoured 
it.  Here  was  a  new  difficulty.  But  our  hero  was 
too  fertile  in  resources  and,  withal,  too  scientific  a 
man  to  be  baffled  when  he  had  really  set  himself 
upon  effecting  a  cure.  Seeing  a  calf  near  by,  he 
seized  the  animal,  cut  out  his  stomach,  and  inserted 
it  into  the  body  of  the  man  in  a  jiffy.  In  six  weeks, 
said  the  veracious  physician,  with  gi'cat  emphasis,  in 
six  weeks,  gentlemen,  Tie  icas  a  well  man,  and  is  living 
to  the  'present  day.  There  is  a  moral  in  this  story 
which  we  commend  to  all  who  are  addicted  to  deal- 
ing in  the  marvelous.  A  natural  besetment  is  often 
by  indulgence  converted  into  an  established  habit. 

Cnticism  in  the  Fine  Arts. — Not  long  since  one  of 
our  engravings  was  subjected  to  some  rather  severe 
criticisms.  The  pith  of  the  complaint  related  to  one 
of  the  figures,  the  drapery  of  which,  for  a  female, 
was  pronounced  to  be  out  of  good  taste.  But  lo,  the 
female  turned  out  to  be  a  male  attired  in  the  costume 
of  the  age  and  country.  Apropos:  A  good  old 
brother,  who  boasted  himself  a  connoissexir  in  the  fine 
arts,  having  been  constituted  a  life  member  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
a  copy  of  the  new  certificate,  designed  to  represent 
the  ascension,  was  duly  made  out  and  presented  to 
him.  Eyeing  the  picture,  he  exclaimed,  "  Aint  that 
beautiful?"  Not  yet  satisfied  with  his  inspection,  he 
put  on  his  spectacles  to  improve  his  vision;  then  in 
raptures  exclaimed.  "  It  is  beautiful! —  Clirist  walking 
on  the  ivater!^'' 

Editorial  Gleaxixgs. — The  task  of  self-govern- 
ment is  not  easy.  To  repress  a  harsh  answer,  to 
cmfess  a  fault,  and  to  stop — right  or  wrong — in  the 
midst  of  self-defense  in  gentle  submission,  sometimes 
requires  a  struggle  like  life  and  death;  but  these 
three  efforts  are  the  golden  threads  with  which  do- 
mestic happiness  is  woven.  Once  begin  the  fabric 
with  this  woof,  and  trials  shall  not  break  or  sor- 
row tarnish  it. — Mrs.  Caroline  Gillman.  ...  It  is 
singular  that  the  sagacity  which  can  discern  thought 


only  in  a  state  of  dilution,  is  not  sadly  graveled 
when  it  thinks  of  the  sententious  apliorisms  which 
have  survived  whole  libraries  of  folios,  and  the  little 
songs  which  have  outrun,  in  the  race  of  fume,  so 
many  enormous  epics.  .  .  .  The  purity  of  the  cTitical 
ermine,  like  that  of  the  judiciul,  is  often  soiled  by 
contact  with  politics.  .  .  .  Truth  is  (/ne^  and  easily 
missed;  error  is  many,  and  presents  itself  on  every 
side.  Truth  is  remote  from  sense  and  feeling;  error 
finds  in  them,  when  perverted,  its  strongest  allies. 
...  A  shepherd  lost  a  sheep  Mith  its  lamb.  lie  went 
in  pursuit  of  them.  He  found  them  afar  oflf,  in  a 
lonely  valley.  lie  tried  to  drive  them  home,  but  was 
not  able.  At  length  he  picked  up  and  carried  off  the 
lamb,  and  the  mother  followed.  Thus  the  Savior 
often  brings  a  mother  to  himself  by  taking  the  little 
child  from  her.  ...  I  would  rather  meet  a  lioness 
bereft  of  her  whelps,  a  bear  of  her  cubs,  a  hungry 
panther,  or  a  revengeful  savage,  than  a  living  human 
being  in  the  form  of  a  tattler,  with  smooth  tongue 
and  slimy  feet. — Finley^s  Autobiography.  ...  If  men 
crawl  to  high  places  by  craft  and  low  contrivance — if 
they  hold  them  at  the  cost  of  all  love  of  truth  and 
practice  of  heroic  virtue — if  they  accept  stations  which 
they  are  unequal  to,  from  want  of  proper  training, 
from  want  of  information  and  want  of  mental  capac- 
ity, and  which  they  hold  like  impostors  and  usurjHirs, 
puffed  up  with  vanity,  and  meanly  greedy  for  the  pay 
of  the  place — th^  are  in  a  pill</ry. — Breicder's  Ad- 
dress lefore  the  Literary  Society  of  Princeton  CkAlege. 
.  .  .  All  the  world  over,  the  trade  of  the  politician 
is  the  occupation  of  the  gamester;  it  is  the  business 
of  a  man  whose  time  is  spent  in  envy  and  strife. — lb. 
...  A  life  well  spent,  in  the  steady  pursuit  of  any 
calling,  will  yield  a  better  income,  give  an  inde- 
pendence of  position,  and  a  manly  dignity  of  char- 
acter, that  no  office  can  secure. — lb.  ...  If  yon 
wish  to  know  what  public  fame  is,  remember  that 
the  long  line  of  Eoman  consuls  and  Grecian  magis- 
trates is  now  forgotten,  while  ^sop,  a  slave,  Socrates, 
a  mechanic,  and  Horace,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  are 
immortal. — lb.  ...  A  life  of  unrestricted  liberty 
and  ease  forms  to  itself  a  loose  creed.  .  .  .  The 
memory  of  her  great  men  is  the  noblest  treasure  of 
a  great  country;  to  preserve  it  is  an  act  of  duty, 
to  honor  it  is  an  act  of  justice,  and  to  vindicate  it 
is  an  act  of  virtue.  ...  A  set  has  been  made  against 
clever  women  from  all  time.  Take  all  Shakspeare's 
heroines;  they  all  seem  to  me  pretty  much  the 
same — affectionate,  motherly,  tender — that  sort  of 
thing.  Take  Scott's  ladies,  and  other  writers;  each 
man  seems  to  draw  from  one  model.  An  exquisite 
slave  is  what  we  want;  for  the  most  part  a  humble, 
flattering,  smiling,  child-loving,  tea-making,  piano- 
forte-playing being;  who  laughs  at  our  jokes,  how- 
ever old  they  may  be;  coaxes  and  wheedles  us  in  our 
humors,  and  '  fondly  lies  to  us  through  life.' " — Mr. 
Brown^s  Letters  to  a  Toung  Man  abovt  Town.  .  .  . 
"Where  has  infidelity  ever  purified  a  heart,  or  blessed  a 
family,  or  enriched  and  tranquilizcd  a  community, 
or  built  a  hospital,  or  opened  an  asylum  for  orphans, 
or,  in  short,  done  any  good  thing? — Morrison.  .  .  . 
The  soiTOws  of  a  pure  heart  are  but  the  May  frosts 
which  precede  the  warm  summer  day;  but  the  sor- 
rows of  a  corrupt  soul  are  its  autumn  frosts,  which 
foretell  the  cold,  dreary  winter. 
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A  WREATH  OF  VALLEYS  AND  CASTLES. 

BY   PBOFESSOR   WILLIAM  WELLS. 

The  many  minor  streams  that  feed  the  noble 
Rhine  are,  like  it,  highly  favored  by  nature,  and, 
in  general,  adorned  "with  the  ruins  of  feudal  castles, 
that  as  well  repay  a  visit  as  do  those  of  the  Rhine, 
of  all  rivers  to  the  German. 

The  latter,  if  a  lover  of  nature,  is  well  aware  of 
thes^  haunts,  and  makes  his  annual  visit  to  their 
shrines;  but  foreign  tourists  hurry  by  them  and  pay 
all  their  homage  to  the  lion  of  the  day.  We  propose 
to  wash  our  hands  of  this  charge,  and  spend  a  little 
time  in  a  cursory  examination  of  a  few  spots,  whose 
names  are  seldom  heard  out  of  the  borders  of  Fa- 
ther-land. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  LAHTJ. 

Of  all  the  valleys  that  do  obeisance  to  the  Rhine, 
this  is  the  richest  and  most  varied  in  its  gifts. 
Goethe  was  the  first  who  directed  the  attention  of 
his  countrymen  to  its  charms,  and  in  these  rich 
and  heart-felt  words:  "I  had  wandered  on  foot 
down  the  valley  of  the  Lahu,  this  beautiful  stream, 
lovely  in  its  windings  and  diversified  in  its  shores." 
"  My  eye,  accustomed  to  discover  the  picturesque 
and  more  than  picturesque  beauties  of  the  land- 
scape, reveled  while  gazing  at  views  far  and  near, 
at  rocks  covered  with  heavy  foliage,  at  the  sunny 
summits  of  the  forests  and  the  moist  meadows,  at 
the  throning  castles  and  the  blue  mountain  ridges 
in  the  distance." 

A  few  miles  from  the  Rhine,  in  this  picturesque 
valley,  is  the  celebrated  watering-place,  Ems.  Its 
baths  are  so  old  in  the  history  of  man,  that  even 
the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  them;  and  at 
present  it  may  be  considered  the  most  aristocratic 
and  splendid  summer  resort  among  the  many  batlis 
of  Germany.  Russian  aristocracy  may  always  be 
found  there  in  crowds,  and  any  summer  meeting  of 
sovereigns  is  nearly  certain  to  be  at  Ems.  The 
fickle  occupants  of  the  more  fickle  throne  of  France 
have  frequently  made  Ems  the  spot  where  they 
meet  to  consult  over  their  fallen  fortunes — to-day  it 
may  be  the  family  of  Bourbon,  to-morrow  that  of 
Orleans. 
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The  site  awarded  to  it  by  nature  is  attractive  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  neighborhood  abounds  with 
ruins,  to  which  the  most  pleasing  excursions  may 
be  made.  Now  it  is  the  Abbey  of  Arnstein,  and 
then  the  ruins  of  Nassau:  to  day  we  go  to  the  Sil- 
ver Cot  and  the  Chapel  of  "Winden,  to-morrow  to 
the  ruins  of  Baldainstein  and  Spurkenburg.  Some 
of  these  are  still  inhabited  by  monks,  and  others 
are  kept  as  romantic  ruins,  without  being  allowed 
to  go  to  further  waste,  and  are  adorned  with  gar- 
dens and  forests.  Each  one  has  some  story  to  tell 
of  its  origin,  and  of  the  piety  or  valor  of  its  owner. 
The  Castle  of  Stein  bids  you  sit  and  listen  to  its 
story  thus  couched:  "  The  mother  of  the  race  that 
was  protected  within  these  battlements,  had  four 
daughters  and  two  sons,  and  each  of  the  daughters 
became  the  consort  of  a  valiant  knight.  Now,  it 
happened  that  these  four  knights  were  in  the  castle 
of  their  mother-in-law,  and  her  two  sons  were  also 
there,  and  all  were  silting  at  table.  Thus  the  lady 
had  six  knights  around  her  board — four  were  her 
sons-in-law  and  two  were  sons;  for  her  husband 
had  also  been  a  knight.  And  as  they  thus  sat  to- 
gether the  proud  matron  rose  and  said:  'This  is 
too  much  honor.'  But  no  one  paid  attention  to 
her  words.  Shortly  afterward  she  rose  and  went 
secretly  away,  that  none  ever  truly  knew  whither 
she  had  gone.  Thus  perished  the  mother  of  tlie 
race  that  gave  honor  to  tliese  walls." 

A  few  steps  lead  us  to  the  celebrated  cloister  of 
Arnstein,  once  the  family-seat  of  the  mighty  counts 
of  Enrich,  It  lay  on  a  hard  rock,  between  two 
flowing  waters,  was  invincibly  firm  on  all  sides, 
and  had  but  a  single  entrance.  This  was  fastened 
with  strong  iron  chains  and  bolts;  for  this  rea.son 
many  have  called  it  a  robber  castle,  destined  to 
plunder  all  that  sailed  or  rode  by.  But  the  de- 
scendants of  the  family  repel  this  tarnish  on  their 
name,  and  prove  that  their  last  ancestor  who  inhab- 
ited the  cloister,  lived  such  a  holy  life  tliat  the 
counts  of  Katzenellenbogen,  Dioz,  and  Isenburg 
carried  his  corpse  to  the  cloister  church  on  their 
shoulders,  to  testify  their  unfeigned  respect  for  his 
character. 

Passing  the  little  castle  of  Oranienstein,  we 
arrive  at 
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THE  OLD  CnORCn  OK  LIMBORO. 

Its  founder  was  one  of  tlu;  most  favorite  lieroes  of 
the  Gcrrnan  people,  and  within  its  precincts  lie  liiH 
mortal  reinains.  Cuno  was  the  wonder  of  his  time. 
He  still  lives  in  the  lays  of  the  ininstnils  and  the 
poems  of  his  people,  and  many  a  legend  leads  one 
hack  to  his  deeds.  His  small  stature  acquired  for 
him  the  surname  of  Shorlbold;  but  his  gr(;at  mind 
brought  him  the  title  of  the  Wise.  Piiysical  force 
and  personal  bravery  distinguished  him.  A  party 
of  rebels  against  the  king  were  once  about  to  ship 
their  forces  over  the  stream,  when  Shortbold  thrust 
his  lance  with  such  force  into  the  side  of  the  boat 
that  it  sunk,  and  all  therein  were  lost.  Eberhard, 
of  Frankenland,  he  once  bored  through  with  his 

sword. 

At  another  time  he  was  standing  alone  by  the 
Emperor  Otto,  when  a  lion  burst  from  his  cage. 
The  unarmed  sovereign  was  about  to  seize  the 
sword  of  Cuno  with  which  to  defend  himself,  when 
the  latter  sprang  upon  the  lion  and  dispatched  him. 
But  Cuno  the  Wise  had  one  peculiarity,  he  bore  an 
antipathy  to  women  and  apples.  He  consequently 
died  unmarried,  and  the  church  of  Limburg  is  de- 
voted to  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

THE  VALE  OF  THE  BLUE  MOSELLE 

has  been  so  much  praised  and  sung  by  poet  and 
minstrel  on  account  of  its  natural  beauties  and  his- 
torical and  romantic  features,  that  we  can  not  re- 
frain from  devoting  a  few  moments  to  its  beauties. 
We  first  saw  it  in  the  clear  sunlight  of  a  balmy 
summer  morning,  and  sure  enough  what  poets  had 
so  often  sung  was  for  once  true.  The  waters  of  the 
Blue  Moselle  refused  to  mingle  with  those  of  the 
more  turbid  Rhine,  and  as  far  down  the  current  as 
the  eye  could  reach  did  we  perceive  the  stream  of 
the  Moselle,  deeply,  beautifully  blue,  passing  on  its 
way  through  the  Rhine  unaltered  in  its  hue. 

Passing  up  the  Moselle  one  immediately  enters 
into  ideal  solitudes,  and  the  "thousand  little  retreats 
of  its  banks  and  shores  plainly  tell  where  lie  its 
charms.  An  occasional  steamboat  plies  its  waters 
and  desecrates  the  stillness  of  its  realm;  but  if  ever 
a  steamer  were  out  of  place  it  is  here.  The  Moselle 
flows,  for  a  considerable  distance,  between  high 
walls,  which  the  current  of  the  stream  has  evi- 
dently created;  then  it  breaks  forth  into  smiling 
meadows,  and  again  plays  among  hills  and  forests. 
It  winds  and  bends  so  much  that  one  can  sail 
almost  for  hours  and  return  nearly  to  the  starting- 
point.  The  vegetation  of  its  shores  is  luxurious  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  vineyards  that  adorn  its  banks 
stand  nearly  equal  in  repute  with  those  of  the 
Rhine.  The  Moselle  is  lovely;  the  Rhine  grand. 
The  Moselle  is  pastoral;  the  Rhine  heroic. 

Its  shores  are  charmingly  diversified  with  villa- 
ges and  its  hills  with  castles.  Among  these  none 
is  more  attractive  to  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  than 
the  castle  of  Cochem.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain 
whose  summit  it  crowns,  lies  the  antique  village. 
From  its  midst  rises  a  towering  mass  surnrounted 
by  a  stately  steeple;  and  on  the  south  is  the  mass- 


ive gate,  now  ever  standing  open  as  a  signal  that 
the  marauding  incursions  of  the  robber  knights  are 
no  longer  to  be  fear<;d. 

On  the  stream  itnelf  floats  the  rude  boat  with  a 
peasant  at  tin;  oar  and  an  admiring  wanderer  on  its 
rough  seat;  but  rough  and  rustic  as  it  may  be,  from 
it  the  eye  revels  in  a  sight  that  delights  the  heart. 
Yonder  cabin  on  the  hill  side,  with  its  low  windows, 
little  garden,  and  protecting  cross,  is  a  hermit's 
retreat.  The  world  has  used  hirn  unkindly,  and  I 
with  a  bleeding  heart  he  has  deserted  all  but  his  I 
God.  Far  above  him  towers  the  castle,  with  its 
spires,  turrets,  and  battlements  in  eccentric  outline, 
as  if  it  were  a  sport  of  nature  with  the  rocky  mass 
instead  of  an  ingenious  construction  of  rnen.  It 
seems  as  old-fashioned  in  its  shape  as  if  it  belonged 
to  a  race  of  grandfathers,  and  as  durable  as  if  con- 
structed by  a  band  of  giants  who  could  sport  with 
rocks.  And  as  we  pass  along  the  stream  other  cas- 
tles come  and  go  Avith  such  rapidity  that  we  are 
prone  to  think  that  men  once  lived  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  building  castles — in  the  air! 

THE  AB2ET  OF  STEIXFELD 

lies  in  a  valley  not  far  from  the  Moselle;  and  from 
its  heavy  casements  may  be  seen  the  smoke  of  the 
furnace  and  the  blast  of  the  forge;  for  the  whole 
region  here  is  evidently  volcanic,  and  abounds  in 
ores  and  metals.     The  Count  Sigbodo  was  induced 
to  found  the  Abbey  by  the  following  incident.    He 
once  saw  an  infant  being  baptized,  and  observed 
how  well  it  was  protected  from  the  machinatitons  of 
the  evil  spirit  by  crosses  and  blessings.   In  astonish- 
ment he  inquired  if  he  could  be  so  blessed  and  pro- 
tected.    When  told  that  he  could  be,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Then  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  cross  and  bless 
myself."     As  the  evil  spirit  heard  this  he  held  his 
soul  for  easy  prey,  offered  the  Count  his  services, 
and  called  himself  Bonschariant.     The  Count,  who 
could  easily  distinguish  the  smell  of  sulphur  from 
that  of  the  violet,  confiding  in  the  virtue  of  his 
baptism,  did  not  repel  the  advances  of  Satan,  and 
did  not  repent  of  it;  for  all  his  commands  he  saw 
immediately  executed  by  his  agile  servant.     One 
day  he  went  with  Bonschariant  to  the  chase  in  a 
forest.     There  he  found  a  sterile,  rock-bound  wil- 
derness called  Steinfeld,  or  stone-field.     The  place 
seemed  to  him  well  adapted  for  a  cloister;  for  in 
such  a  barren  seclusion  he  thought  it  must  be  easy 
to  serve  Heaven. 

But  he  wished  to  hide  his  purpose  from  the  serv- 
ant, who  was  to  aid  him  in  this  work;  for  he  knew 
well  that  he  would  not  lend  his  aid  in  such  an  un- 
dertaking. He,  therefore,  said  to  him,  "I  would 
like  to  come  here  daily  to  the  chase,  where  the 
game  is  so  plenty,  but  I  can  find  no  companions; 
for  it  is  so  far  from  human  habitations  that  I  can 
offer  neither  shelter  nor  food  to  them.  Therefore, 
let  us  here  build  a  house,  a  merry  hunting  castle, 
where  we  can  play,  and  feast,  and  drink  delicious 

wine." 

This  proposition  pleased  Bonschariant  well,  for 
feasting  and  carousing  were  his  delight;   and  he 
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lay  hold  of  the  work  and  brought  lime  and  stone, 
and  never  became  tired  of  his  labor.  Already  the 
solid  walls  rise,  and  the  structure  stands  high  and 
firm,  completed  up  to  the  keystone  of  the  gable. 
But  while  Satan  hurries  to  bring  this,  the  Count 
places  an  iron  cross  there.  Bonschariant  comes 
flying  with  the  heavy  stone,  holding  it  on  his  head 
with  his  claws,  when  he  perceives  the  cross  proudly 
standing  on  the  gable.  Seeing  that  he  has  been  so 
cunningly  cheated,  he  becomes  violent  with  rage, 
and  throws  the  stone  into  a  torrent,  where  it  still 
lies,  and  is  to  this  day  called  the  "Devil's  stone." 
And  the  impression  of  the  devil's  head  and  claws 
is  still  seen  on  the  stone. 

The  vicinity  of  Mayence  is  richer  in  objects  that 
interest  the  curious  antiquarian  than  almost  any 
other  city  in  Germany.  Among  these  a  prominent 
position  may  be  given  to 

THE   CHUECH  O?   THE  HOLT  CROSS. 

On  the  spot  once  occupied  by  this  venerable  pile, 
two  crosses  capable  of  performing  miracles  have 
been  adored.     Each  has  its  legend. 

Of  the  one  it  is  said  that  a  band  of  pilgrims  were 
sailing  toward  Mayence,  when  a  glittering  cross 
appeared  in  the  air.  The  visions  followed  the 
direction  of  the  boat  as  if  by  invisible  bands  it 
were  fastened  to  the  mast.  It  finally  landed  with 
them,  and,  on  examination,  to  their  astonishment 
they  found  it  not  an  illusion  but  a  tangible,  brazen 
cross.  It  was  placed  on  the  backs  of  two  oxen, 
without  yoke  or  gear,  and  unguided  they  brought 
it  to  the  spot  where  the  church  was  afterward 
built  in  commemoration  of  this  miracle.  It  was 
soon  found  that  this  cross  was  an  eflfectual  cure  for 
the  fever,  if  touched  by  the  sufferer. 

The  legend  of  the  second  runs  as  follows:  At 
the  time  of  the  Archbishop  Adolph,  there  lived  in 
Mayence  a  certain  man  who  was  the  quintessence 
of  personal  ugliness.  And  as  the  proverbs  warn 
us  against  those  whom  God  has  marked,  so  was  his 
nature  the  very  quintessence  of  all  vice.  He  was 
especially  addicted  to  drunkenness  and  gaming; 
but  these  passions  naturally  led  him  to  greater 
crimes.  One  day  he  lost  at  play  all  his  gold.  To 
drown  his  remorse  he  resorted  to  wine,  and  encour- 
aged by  intoxication  to  new  hopes,  he  returned  to 
the  gaming-table,  and  on  it  sacrificed  his  property, 
one  piece  after  another.  He  thus  lost  all  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  world.  Thereby  imbittered  to  rage, 
he  began  first  to  abuse  his  fellow-players,  and  then 
to  blaspheme  God  and  the  saints.  He  closed  with 
the  threat  to  revenge  himself  for  his  losses  on  the 
first  crucifix  that  he  should  meet.  Thus  he  left  the 
house  and  ran  like  a  fury  through  the  field.  Not 
far  from  the  gaming-house  was  an  open  chapel  with 
an  image  of  Christ  cut  in  the  wood  and  surrounded 
by  his  mother  and  other  saints.  On  this  image  the 
madman  drew  his  sword,  and  in  his  blind  ravings 
gave  it  several  cuts.  But  the  sinner  was  struck 
dumb  when  he  saw  blood  stream  from  the  wounds. 
Terror  benumbed  his  limbs,  and  he  stood  as  if 
rooted  in  the  ground,  till  some  peasants  from  a 


neighboring  field  ran  and  seized  the  sacrilegious 
wretch,  and  delivered  him  as  prisoner  to  the  tribu- 
nal. Here  an  awful  sentence  awaited  him.  He 
was  to  be  burned  alive  in  presence  of  the  people. 
The  miraculous  image  was  brought  to  the  neigh- 
boring church,  where  the  holy  blood  was  long 
shown  as  an  object  of  pious  reverence.  Enemies 
afterward  invaded  the  country  and  tried  to  burn 
the  church,  but  this  holy  blood  saved  it  from  the 
flames.  Since  that  time  it  has  become  a  ruin,  and 
but  few  traces  of  it  are  left.  Without  the  legends 
one  would  scarcely  know  whether  it  had  been  a 
robber-castle  or  a  temple  of  God. 

THE   VALLEY    OF   WHISPERS, 

which  opens  on  the  Rhine,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting spots  that  adorn  its  shores.  It  stands  in 
bad  repute,  however,  with  the  boatmen  of  this 
famous  stream,  and  even  with  the  vintners  of  its 
hills,  on  account  of  the  cutting  north-west  winds 
that  issue  from  its  precincts.  On  account  of  its 
uncongenial  zephyrs,  a  multitude  of  fearful  stories 
adorn  its  annals.  Some  say  that  ghosts  abound 
there,  and  that  all  sorts  of  specters  lead  a  life  of 
revel,  and  the  strange  winds  that  whistle  through 
its  nooks  and  crannies  are  supposed  to  be  their 
social  chats,  and  thus  comes  the  cognomen  of  "Val- 
ley of  Whispers." 

A  story  is  told  of  an  adventurous  lover  who  as- 
cended the  steep  precipice  known  as  the  "Devil's 
Ladder,"  imagining  that  he  there  would  hear  the 
whispers  of  his  lady-love  from  the  vale  below.  On 
account  of  its  wild  and  romantic  character,  the  Val- 
ley of  Whispers  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  also 
has  its  chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  near  by  bub- 
bles a  torrent  out  of  the  Sour  Valley,  mixing  with 
the  sulphur  springs  that  are  thought,  by  the  peas- 
ants, to  be  of  dubious  origin.  Here  are  the  exten- 
sive ruins  of  Sourburg;  and  very  strange  stories  are 
told  about  them.  Indeed,  the  who^e  vallev  abounds 
in  equivocal  imputations.  This  castle  was  the 
homestead  of  the  house  of  Sickingen;  and  the  last 
of  his  race  died  in  abject  poverty.  It  is  said  that 
he  committed  a  de«d  of  fearful  import,  and  that 
some  of  these  whispers  are  the  breathings  of  re- 
morse from  his  troubled  soul.  The  world  thought 
his  father  deadf^'but  the  son  held  him  confined  in  a 
dark  dungeon  of  the  castle,  or  in  the  deep  cellar  of 
the  parish-house.  At  last  the  horrible  crime  be- 
came known,  and  the  Elector  of  Mayence  sent  an 
armed  force  to  liberate  the  unhappy  father;  but  the 
unnatural  son  had  already  transported  him  to  the 
dungeons  of  another  castle,  where  a  chivalrous 
knight  at  last  found  him  and  restored  him  to  the 
light  of  day. 

HYMEN'S    TOWEB 

is  the  apt  cognomen  of  a  time  honored  church 
steeple,  as  antiquated  in  its  structure  as  interesting 
in  its  history.  The  door  is  adorned  with  garlands 
of  roses,  evergreen  and  myrtle,  and  leads  to  pleas- 
ant and  unexpectedly  commodious  apartments  high 
in  the  air.  From  the  windows  a  variegated  pano- 
rama is  presented  to  the  eye.     Light  barks,  massive 
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vessels,  and  commodious  steamers  at  times  divers- 
ify the  pilvery  surface  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  dis- 
tance is  discovered  tl»e  hoary  liead  of  the  old  King 
Mountain,  and  fartlier  on  are  the  bine  summits  of 
the  giants  of  llie  Odenwald.  The  old  sexton  leads 
you  to  the  windows,  and  smiles  with  joy  to  observe 
the  impression  made  by  tliis  beauty. 

But  still  he  feels  that  he  has  not  told  all,  and  his 
tongue  struggles  between  desire  and  duty.  He 
would  gladly  tell  a  little  circumstance  connected 
with  the  tower,  if  he  could  do  it  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy;  for  he  really  avers  that  he  ought  not  to 
tell  what  he  would  gladly  have  one  to  know.  You 
being  the  twentieth  person  that  day  with  whom  he 
has  entered  into  bonds  of  confidence,  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  shilling  for  his  amenity,  he  commences 
his  "oft-told  tale."  "The  place  in  which  we  now 
stand  has  often  been  the  happy  retreat  of  thrice 
happy  pairs  just  joined  by  the  silken  tie  that  binds 
two  willing  hearts.  This  paradise  spread  out  be- 
low has  oft  been  enjoyed  by  those  whose  entrance 
on  a  career  of  worldly  bliss  has  well  enabled  them 
to  appreciate  its  charms.  This  door,  so  gayly  cap- 
ped with  garlands,  has  a  close  bearing  with  my 
story. 

"You  know,"  says  the  old  man,  "of  the  univer- 
sal custom  on  the  Rhine  of  'bridal  trips,'  after 
being  joined  in  holy  wedlock.  Now,  they  are  fre- 
quently inconvenient,  for  many  reasons;  and  still 
the  newly  wedded  pair  would  gladly  shun  the  curi- 
ous glance  of  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  smile  at 
their  afi'ection  and  cast  ridicule  on  the  happiest 
days  of  life.  When  the  eventful  'yes'  has  been 
spoken  at  the  altar  in  the  church  below,  and  the 
pastor  has  blessed  the  union,  the  carriage  is  already 
before  the  door,  prepared  to  bear  away  the  young 
pair  from  the  little  teasings  of  relations  and  friends, 
and  carry  them  to  regions  where  they  are  more  to 
themselves,  at  liberty  to  enhance  their  happiness 
by  the  charms  of  nature  and  the  incidents  of  a 
tour,  during  which  every  thing  is  observed  on  the 
sunny  side. 

"But  there  are  few  things  in  life  that  have  not 
their  reverse;  and  beautiful  and  praiseworthy  as 
may  be  this  custom  of  devoting,  in  this  busy 
world,  a  few  days  or  weeks  as  a  holiday  for  the 
heart,  it  has,  nevertheless,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, its  shady  side.  So  many  thousand  little 
arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  domestic  comfort 
in  married  life;  so  many  little  unthought-of  notions 
are  to  be  obtained,  that  it  is  generally  expensive 
beyond  expectation.  And  thus  it  happens  that 
many  a  pair,  of  modest  desires  and  moderate 
means,  would  gladly  not  begin  their  new  world  by 
contracting  debts,  to  hang  like  millstones  to  their 
necks.  And  who  can  blame  them  if  they  would 
fain  avoid  the  expense  of  a  journey  entailed  by 
fashion?  But  still  it  is  the  custom  of  their  rank  in 
life;  and  in  accordance  with  it  they  can  scarcely 
avoid  its  performance.  They,  therefore,  with  me, 
take  advantage  of  an  innocent  little  stratagem. 
After  the  marriage  ceremony  they  slip  away  from 


their  attendants  into  a  side  aisle  of  the  church,  and 
thence  unobserved  into  this  steeple.  Here  my  care 
protects  tliem  from  unwelcome  guests,  and  in  enjoy- 
ment of  this  golden  air,  in  the  face  of  this  rich, 
romantic  nature  spread  out  before  them,  they  live 
for  themselves  alone,  and  nearer  heaven  than  we 
mortals  who  pass  our  lives  on  the  earth  Ix-low. 

"Time  never  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands  during 
this  unique  honeymoon,  and  we  provide  them  in 
abundance  with  means  for  amusement.  The  jour- 
ney that  they  would  otherwise  be  making,  they 
perform  on  my  maps  and  in  ray  books,  and  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  country  as  far 
round  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  that,  you  perceive, 
is  no  mean  distance — enough  for  a  bridal  trip  if 
faithfully  performed.  During  the  day  they  occa- 
sionally pay  me  a  visit  in  my  rooms  below,  where 
we  are  always  happy  to  see  them.  In  the  little 
confabs  which  thus  arise,  we  are  often  gratified 
to  learn  that  a  journey  which  was  to  last  but  two 
weeks  would  be  gladly  doubled,  and,  indeed,  it 
sometimes  is.  One  happy  pair  traveled  thus  five 
weeks  in  my  steeple. 

"  The  anxiety  about  my  guests,  and  the  silence 
which  I  observe  in  relation  to  their  presence  here, 
have  acquired  for  me  the  reputation  of  being  at 
least  difllident  with  strangers.  But  habit  is  second 
nature,  and  long  practice  has  made  it  very  easy  for 
me  to  keep  these  pleasant  secrets  connected  with 
my  calling." 


THE  HUITMIXG-BIRD. 

BT    liP.S.    8AP.AH    a.    3IA3HABT. 

Exquisite  one — sunlight  and  green 
Are  ever  changing  on  thy  breast; 

I  envy  thee  the  glossy  sheen. 
And  richness  of  thy  tidy  vest. 

From  rose  to  lily  gossiping. 

Uncertain  as  a  roguish  belle; 
The  brightest  flower  worshiping. 

That  blooms  in  garden,  field,  or  dell, 

"WTience  art  thou  ?  all  so  lately  slept 

Within  a  rough,  snow-covered  grave; 
And  clouds  their  frozen  tear-drops  wept. 

To  chill  the  air  and  check  the  wave. 
The  trembling  flow'rets  hid  their  cheek?, 

All  pale,  from  autumn's  bleaching  rain; 
With  folded  arms,  for  many  weeks, 

They  slept,  and  could  not  wake  again. 
Then  where  wert  thou,  with  silken  gown. 

Uncovered  head,  and  shoeless  feet? 
'Mid  withered  leaves  and  blossoms  brown, 

Couldst  thy  soft  pinions  hum  so  sweet? 
0  no,  a  winter's  home  is  thine. 

On  some  far-ofi^,  Pacific  shore! 
Thus  thou  remindest  me  of  mine. 

Where  storms  are  hushed  for  evermore. 
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KUMBER  II. 


BT    A     BTJCKETE. 


CARLISLE. 


A  PLEASANT  ride  on  the  Central  road  brings  us, 
in  the  course  of  about  eighteen  hours,  to  Harrisburg, 
where,  after  a  comfortable  sleep  of  three  or  four 
hours,  I  took  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  for 
Carlisle.  This,  as  you  know,  is  a  pleasant  village, 
being  between  two  mountains  named  respectively 
the  Xorth  Mountain  and  the  South  Mountain,  which 
are,  I  suppose,  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  They  are 
some  distance  from  the  village,  and  can  not  be 
seen  within  it  to  advantage,  without  ascending  to 
some  elevated  platform.  The  Cumberland  river  is 
several  miles  off.  The  surrounding  country  is  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated,  though,  during  the  present 
season,  there  has  been  much  complaint  of  drought. 
Surcharged  clouds  have  often  approached  the 
mountains,  but  the  heated  air  arising  from  the  val- 
ley has  dissipated  them.  About  half  a  mile  from 
the  village  are  the  United  States  barracks,  which 
were  built  during  the  Revolution  by  the  Hessian 
prisoners  captured  at  Trenton.  They  are  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  garrison  of  two  thousand. 

We  rode  out  one  fine  morning  in  company  with  a 
friend — who  was  once  our  classmate,  and  is  now  a 
brilliant  anatomical  professor  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Athens  of  Esculapian  philosophy — in  order  to  wit- 
ness the  early  drill.  About  one  hundred  young 
men,  chiefly  raw  recruits,  were  taking  their  first 
lessons  as  dragoons — for  these  barracks  are  now  ap- 
propriated for  a  government  cavalry  school.  Some 
of  the  horses  appeared  to  understand  that  new 
hands  were  upon  Iheir  backs.  Many  of  the  riders 
lost  their  caps  in  their  evolutions,  and  were  obliged 
to  remain  wiih  heads  exposed  to  a  burning  sun  till 
some  kind  sword  elevated  the  lost  garment  to  them. 
There  were  many  merry  faces,  but  more  sad  ones. 

Some  reminded  me  of  the  delicate  Coleridge — the 
poet — who,  when  he  stood  before  the  recruiting 
officer,  was  asked  what  business  he  had  in  the  serv- 
ice. "Can  you,"  said  the  officer  contemptuously, 
"run  a  Frenchman  through?"  "Well,"  replied 
Coleridge,  "I  can  let  a  Frenchman  run  me  through." 
Our  service  is  no  place  for  idlers.  Here,  at  least, 
the  soldiers  are  six  hours  on  duty  every  day;  the 
duty,  too,  is  hard,  and,  to  those  unskilled  in  horse- 
manship and  those  fated  to  mount  unruly  animals, 

quite  dangerous.     Major  R ,  the  gentlemanly 

officer  in  charge  here,  informed  us  that  one  or  two 
of  his  men  had  been  killed  recently  by  vicious 
horses.  American  youth  are  good  riders;  the  John 
Gilpins  are  generally  from  across  seas.  Lately 
the  Major  had  one  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  who  had 
so  strong  an  aversion  to  riding  on  horseback,  that, 
after  receiving  a  severe  injury  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  he  committed  suicide  to  avoid  running  the 
risk  of  another. 


The  quarters  are  kept  very  clean,  the  cooking  is 
said  to  be  skillful,  and  the  dishes  tasteful,  espe- 
cially the  "bean  soup."  The  hospital  was  neat  as 
a  parlor,  and  without  a  patient;  the  apothecary  and 
surgeon  were,  of  course,  out  of  business. 

The  American  dragoons  are,  I  suppose,  equal  to 
any  in  the  world.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  our  well- 
trained  companies  has  been  known  to  dismount, 
picket  their  horses,  take  the  cannon  from  the  car- 
riages, the  wheels  from  the  axle-trees,  pile  up  every 
thing  in  order,  lie  down,  rise  up,  hitch  their  horses, 
put  the  wheels  on  the  carriages,  set  the  cannon  in 
their  places,  fire,  and  be  off,  all  in  sixty-eight  sec- 
onds. The  object  of  this  movement  is  to  allure  the 
enemy  within  reach  of  a  successful  fire  when  he  is 
too  strong  to  be  long  withstood. 

During  our  late  war  with  Mexico  the  impetuosity 
of  our  cavalry  in  a  charge,  and  the  deafening  shout 
which  they  raised  as  they  galloped  toward  the  foe, 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Mexicans;  so 
much  so,  that  in  one  instance  twenty  thousand 
Mexican  cavalry  refused  to  attack  two  hundred  and 
fifty  American  dragoons.  It  is  said  that  on  this 
occasion  Santa  Anna  cut  oflF  the  epaulets  of  the 
commander  of  his  troop  and  gave  him  a  public 
caning.  The  Mexican  infantry  and  artillery  were 
quite  respectable,  and  usually  proved  a  match  for 
our  own.  Our  cavalry  was  the  right  arm  of  battle, 
and  decided  the  fortune  of  war. 

There  is  something  quite  inspiring  even  in  this 
sham  charge — here  they  rush  over  the  field  at  full 
gallop;  the  gleaming  swords,  the  bugle  blast,  the 
battle  shout,  the  furious  tramp  of  horses,  breast  to 
breast,  make  us  wish  that  we  too  were  raounied, 
booted,  and  spurred.  But,  alas!  the  "trade"  is  any 
thing  but  what  would  please  us !  We  could  bear 
to  pour  out  the  blood  of  a  martyr  from  our  veins, 
but  not  so  well  that  of  a  warrior.  True,  if  war 
was  righteous,  I  suppose  we  could  shoulder  the  rifle. 
But  how  can  there  be  a  righteous  war  in  these  days? 
In  patient  endurance  of  wrong  I  would  confi- 
dently appeal  to  truth  and  God  for  the  right.  The 
genius  of  the  Union,  begirt  with  two  oceans,  is 
looking  out  for  the  scepter  of  a  hemisphere.  Let 
her  have  it;  but  let  her  footsteps  advance  in  peace 
to  the  banks  of  the  distant  rivers,  and  her  victories 
be  those  of  truth  over  error,  of  mind  over  matter, 
of  liberty  over  tyranny  and  lawlessness. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  village:  it  is  more  than 
a  hundred  years  old,  having  been  founded  in  1751. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  streets  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  as  in  Philadelphia,  and  as  in 
ancient  Babylon,  which  Penn  is  said  to  have  had 
in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  laid  out  the  city  of 
Brotherly  Love.  The  houses  are  generally  of  brick 
or  stone,  and  the  side-walks  paved.  The  public 
buildings  comport  with  the  private  ones,  denoting 
economy  and  comfort  rather  than  wealth  and  ele- 
gant taste.  A  few  of  the  private  dwellings,  how- 
ever, are  adorned  with  cultivated  gardens  and 
choice  shade-trees,  by  which,  indeed,  some  are  lialf 
hidden  from  the  view.     The  population  is  about 
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six  thouHarid,  and  is  Hlovvly  incrcahing.  The  in- 
liabitantH  arc  cliicfly  I'roU'Htant,  and  are  supported 
by  nieclianical  pursuitH  and  a  small  trade,  which  is 
greatly  promoted  by  the  military  post  and  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  vicinity. 

This  is  the  seat  of  Dickinson  College,  founded 
in  1783,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Covernor 
Dickinson,  that  accomplished  soldier  and  civilian, 
who  opposed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as 
premature,  but  who,  a  few  days  afterward,  could 
boast  that  he  was  the  only  member  of  Congress  to 
face  the  enemy.  Dr.  Rush,  one  of  Pennsylvania's 
most  honored  and  gifted  sons,  had  much  to  do,  I 
judge,  with  the  founding  of  this  sGat  of  learning. 

The  College  buildiiigs  occupy  a  slightly  elevated 
plot  of  ground  in  the  western  part  of  the  village. 
The  west  college  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long 
and  four  stories  high,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  from 
which  you  can  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country  and  the  mountains  which  skirt  it.  It 
is  of  limestone,  and  was  built  in  1805,  shortly  after 
the  first  building  erected  for  the  institution  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  affords  all  necessary  accom- 
modations for  recitations,  professors'  studies, society 
halls,  libraries,  etc.  The  campus  is  fine,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  surmounted  by  a  paling 
fence.  The  societies  have  excellent  libraries,  con- 
taining, in  the  aggregate,  I  suppose,  about  eight 
thousand  volumes. 

East  of  this  building  is  another,  one  hundred 
feet  long  and  four  stories  high;  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street  is  a  lecture-room,  with  labora- 
tory, museum,  etc. 

About  eighteen  years  since  this  College  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Methodists,  and  is  now  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  Jersey  conferences.  Its  board  of  trustees  is  a 
very  strong  one,  and  consists  entirely  of  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Among  them 
I  noticed  our  venerable  senior  Bishop — we  all  know 
him  and  love  him,  and  rejoice  to  hear  of  his  im- 
proved state  of  health;  that  active  and  penetrating 
mind  of  the  Quarterly;  the  President  of  Girard 
College — one  of  the  finest-looking  and  most  saga- 
cious men  in  the  nation;  a  reverend  doctor  from 
Philadelphia,  who  can  not  easily  be  beaten  in  argu- 
ment; another  from  "Washington,  who  defended  the 
Yankees  so  beautifully  and  triumphantly  in  the 
General  conference  of  1844;  two  of  the  fathers  of 
old  Baltimore — long  may  they  live  to  guide  and 
bless  the  Church;  a  Baltimorean,  of  hymn-book 
memory,  and  many  others,  together  with  visitors, 
all  worthy  and  beloved. 

The  faculty  consists  of  a  president  of  large  ex- 
rience,  good  scholarship,  and  peculiarly  fine  quali- 
fications, for  the  instruction  and  government  of 
youth;  a  professor  of  languages  of  great  accuracy 
and  unsparing  research;  a  professor  of  mathematics 
of  lively  mind  and  fervid  eloquence;  a  professor  of 
natural  sciences,  celebrated  as  well  for  his  taste  in 
the  fine  arts  as  his  skill  in  lecturing  and  experi- 


menting; and  a  professor  of  modern  languages, 
wlio  has  travelled  the  world  over  and  studied  the 
books  through,  and  whose  attainments  in  lan- 
guages, particularly  in  IlcbnfW,  were  liighly  spoken 
of  in  the  board;  last,  though  not  least,  a  professor 
of  English  literature,  who  is  a  model  gentleman,  a 
profound  scholar,  and  a  devoted  Christian.  As  a 
speaker  he  is  remarkably  graceful,  and  his  writings 
all  have  a  ripe  strawberry  riclniess.  His  wife  is 
like  unto  him.  Their  courtship,  I  opine,  was  short 
and  sweet;  for  when  correlatives  are  properly  intro- 
duced they  soon  come  to  a  mutual  understanding. 
Though  th(;ir  courtship  may  have  been  short,  their 
love  will  be  long.  May  blessings  untold  attend 
them! 

There  is  an  academical  department  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  very  worthy  man,  who,  I 
trust,  is  destined  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  faith- 
fulness. The  faculty,  with  two  exceptions,  are 
clergymen,  and  I  hope  they  exert  a  whole.some 
religious  influence.  They  have  one  practice  which 
struck  me  as  peculiar  and  well  worthy  of  imitation: 
they  commence  and  close  their  ccjlege  sessions  with 
a  love-feast — thus  noting  the  religious  as  well  as 
literary  progress  of  their  pupils.  "Why  not?  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  their  last  meeting  of 
this  kind,  and  was  gratified  to  see  there  the  presi- 
dent and  the  professor  of  English  literatuie. 

The  college  is  seeking  an  endowment  of  $100,000 
on  the  cheap  scholarship  plan.  Their  sales  are  all 
on  condition  that  the  whole  sum  shall  be  realized. 
They  have  advanced  to  within  $45,000  of  the  re- 
quired amount,  and  hope  to  get  the  balance  within 
the  ensuing  year.  Truly,  if  they  should  fail  Meth- 
odism will  suffer;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  pre- 
dict success.  The  agents  are  well  adapted  to  the 
work.  By  the  way,  in  company  with  them  I  saw  a 
son  of  the  lamented  Cookman,  who,  it  is  said,  in- 
herits his  father's  golden  mouth. 

The  Commencement  exercises  were  of  the  usual 
character,  and  fully  as  interesting  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  societies  assumed  a  somewhat  bellig- 
erent aspect,  and  "one  had  it,  judging  by  the 
sound."  How  long  it  will  remain  encamped  upon 
its  conquests  time  will  determine.  I  had  the  hap- 
piness to  meet  upon  the  platform  a  professor  from 
Middletown,  who,  though  Aristotelian  in  his  tastes 
and  modes  of  thought,  is  much  more  interesting 
and  companionable  than  one  would  expect  a  meta- 
physician to  be.  I  also  met  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man of  fine  oratorical  powers  and  catholic  feelings. 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  president,  whose 
manifesto  must  have  been  satisfactory  to  all  parties, 
drew  an  unusual  crowd  to  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises proper.  Long  as  the  people  were  detained 
they  seemed  to  preserve  their  interest  to  the  close. 
As  my  mind  relaxed  a  little  after  I  had  enjoyed  a 
saucer  of  ice-cream,  prepared  for  the  elect  behind  a 
window,  my  eye  ran  over  the  audience,  and  rested 
here  and  there  upon  an  unusual  number  of  pretty 
faces. 

The  east  must  be  less  exposed  to  the  sun  than 
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the  west,  or  use  more  cosmetics,  or  enjoy  a  less 
bilious  climate.  The  last,  perhaps,  is  the  true 
solution. 

The  pleasure  of  the  occasion  was  enhanced  by 
Beek's  Silver  Cornet  Band  from  Philadelphia,  wliich 
discoursed  most  charming  music.  Meanwhile  I 
wrought  out  two  philosophical  conclusions:  First, 
that  the  sweetest  sound  in  nature  is  a  Christian 
woman's  voice,  and  the  prettiest  sight  in  nature, 
next  to  the  ancient  mountains,  is  a  Christian  wo- 
man's face.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  bestowed  on 
Rev.  V.  T.  Moore  and  Rev.  F.  Merrick,  and  rarely 
has  it  ever  been  better  bestowed.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, positively  declines  the  degree. 

Carlisle  was  rendered  home-like  by  a  companion 
from  Ohio  whom  I  met  here.  He  is  an  American 
by  birth,  a  Methodist  by  principle,  an  Irishman  by 
choice,  a  merchant  by  training,  a  scholar  by  incli- 
nation, a  professor  by  the  call  of  the  Church,  and 
a  widower  by  the  act  of  an  inscrutable  Providence. 
Did  you  -ever  see  a  neatly-dressed,  middle-sized, 
full-faced  western  mathematical  professor,  of  easy 
manners,  soft  voice,  and  hair  prematurely  gray, 
who,  while  he  complains  of  a  want  of  imagination 
and  fancy,  shows  by  his  appreciation  of  excellence, 
his  abomination  of  meanness,  his  ornamented 
speech,  his  intense  emotions,  his  strong  attach- 
ments, and  the  urn  which  *'so  often  fills  his  arms," 
how  much  he  is  mistaken?  Good  mathematician 
is  he;  but  he  has  never  learned  how  to  square  the 
circle  of  the  dollar,  or  to  solve  the  great  American 
problem  of  reducing  all  numbers  to  number  one. 

He  has  popularity  without  sycophancy,  learning 
without  pedantry,  generosity  without  ostentation, 
and  an  earnest  struggle  against  his  infirmities  with- 
out any  affectation  of  goodness.  We  commend 
him,  ladies,  to  your  favor,  and  pray  you  to  enter- 
tain him  graciously  while  we  step  out  to  call  in  the 
rest  of  the  company. 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  WEARING  JEWELRY. 

Rings,  from  one  to  four  on  each  finger — earrings, 
large  and  showy — necklaces,  two  or  three  in  num- 
ber, with  hearts  and  crosses  dependent  from  the 
same — bracelets,  many  and  huge,  casing  the  arras 
half  way  to  the  elbow — a  minute  watch  affixed  to 
the  waist,  and  moored  to  the  neck  with  a  golden 
cable,  four  times  as  long  and  thick  as  it  need  be — 
a  world  of  little  knickknacks  called  "charms," 
heavy,  inelegant,  and  stupid — a  bouquet  handle, 
worn  at  the  side  like  a  huntsman's  horn — pins, 
brooches,  miniatures — and  all  worn  at  once!  Does 
the  unsophisticated  reader  doubt  it?  Let  him  hie 
to  any  second-rate  watering-place,  and  he  will  per- 
ceive many  a  jeweler's  shop  strolling  about,  of 
which  the  above  is  an  imperfect  inventory.  In- 
dulging to  an  excess  in  jewelry-wearing,  and  spe- 
cially the  wearing  of  sham  or  borrowed  jewelry, 
indicates  a  weakness  of  intellectual  and  moral  char- 
acter, which  is  exceedingly  hurtful. — Home  Journal. 


HOW  MISERS  ARE  MADE. 

There  is  Charley  Skrirap.  What  a  boy  that  is — 
what  a  pattern  to  all  around  him !  It  is  recorded 
that,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  he  had  established  a 
box  with  a  slit  in  the  lid,  into  which  went  every 
penny  accorded  to  him  for  the  purchase  of  sweet- 
meats, and  a  good  many  other  stray  coppers,  which, 
lying  upon  the  mantlepiece,  seemed  to  claim  the 
care  of  a  proprietor.  What  became  of  that  hoard, 
when,  swelled  by  occasional  argentine  windfalls,  it 
reached  the  enormous  amount  of  five  pounds  ?  Was 
it  wasted  in  juvenile  dissipation,  or  did  he  lay  it 
out  on  a  present  to  liis  mother,  or  did  he  expend  it 
on  the  purchase  of  a  silver  watch,  once  the  object 
of  his  ambition  ?  Not  so.  The  earliest  arithmet- 
ical attempts  of  the  sucking  Ricardo  were  applied 
to  the  investigation  of  the  interest  tables,  and  he 
lodged  his  money  in  a  savings  bank.  Out  of  the 
allowance  made  him  for  dress  while  at  college,  he 
regularly  laid  by  one-half — philosophically  disre- 
garding the  lampoons  aimed  at  his  greasy  coat  and 
baggy  trowsers,  by  his  more  natty  and  less  provi- 
dent class-fellows.  Now,  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  he  makes  no  end  of  threepen- 
ces by  copying  papers,  and  never  was  known  to 
expend  a  shilling.  It  is  true  that  he  is  mortally 
detested  by  all  of  his  compeers;  but  when  did  vir- 
tue, in  this  wicked  world  of  ours,  escape  perse- 
cution? To  Henry's  mother,  therefore,  Charley 
Skrimp  appears  the  very  pattern  of  prudence  and 
perfection,  and  earnestly  does  she  entreat  her  boy 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  and  profit  by  the  exam- 
ple of  his  cousin.  She  had  better  have  handed 
him  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Fagan.  Young 
as  he  is,  every  seed  of  generous  or  manly  feeling 
has  already  withered  in  the  mind  of  Skrimp.  His 
whole  soul  is  devoted  to  pelf,  to  gain  which  he  will 
flatter,  lie,  or  cozen — not,  however,  so  as  to  be  de- 
tected; for  caution  is  his  leading  attribute,  and  he 
knows  full  well  the  marketable  value  of  a  good 
character.  He  is  too  consummate  a  knave  to  prac- 
tice the  usual  cant  of  hypocrisy.  He  assumes  a 
blunt,  downright  demeanor,  which  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  honesty;  and  in  a  few  years  will  be 
considered  as  an  eccentric,  independent  creature, 
perhaps,  a  little  surly  and  morose  in  'his  manner, 
but  strictly  to  be  relied  on  for  integrity,  and  a  first- 
rate  man  of  business.  If  he  marries  it  will  be  for 
money,  no  matter  how  old,  ugly,  or  stupid  the 
female  incumbrance  may  be:  indeed,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  she  may  be  old,  so  that  the  race  may 
not  be  perpetuated;  ugly,  because  otherwise  she 
would  add  to  her  misery  by  exciting  tlie  jealousy 
of  her  spouse;  and  stupid,  in  order  that  she  may 
never  fully  discover  the  enormous  depth  of  his 
debasement. 

Such  characters  as  Skrimp  are  to  be  found  in 
every  station  in  life,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant, 
and  perhaps  in  them  the  sordid  vice  can  not  be 
eradicated.  When  they  descend  to  the  grave  none 
shed  tears  or  utter  lamentations  that  they  are  gone.— 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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OK^MUS  AM)  INTEMPERANCE. 

BT    nuv.    J.    T.    BARH,    BCOTLANJJ. 

«'  Friond  of  my  soul,  this  poMel  sip, 
'Twill  eli.ise  that  pensive  tear."  MooRE, 

"  Ay — hut  within  its  p'owinK  iloeps 
A  slinging  serpent  unseen  sleeps."  Wii-LiS. 

Ov  oxaniininof  tho  records  of  literary  life  T  liavo 
often  been  struck  with  the  luimiliating  fact,  that,  in 
almost  innumerable  instances,  genius  and  intem- 
perance have  been  associated  tojjether  in  the  same 
individual;  and  where  the  latter  has  been  permitted 
to  prevail,  the  former  has  sunk  dejjraded  and  un- 
pitied.  On  this  subject  volumes  might  be  written 
"with  advantage,  and  placed  as  so  many  beacons  to 
"warn  the  youthful  aspirant  after  fame  against  those 
rocks  and  shoals  upon  which  many  a  noble  genius 
has  unhappily  suffered  shipwreck.  It  is  always 
raore  grateful  to  record  the  excellences  of  literary 
men,  than  to  expose  their  frailties;  but  while  the 
one  may  be  regarded  as  a  "delightful  task,"  we  are 
not  to  shrink  from  the  performance  of  the  other, 
though  it  may  be  accompanied  by  a  sigh. 

The  celebrated  Lord  Rochester,  one  of  the  great- 
est wits  of  his  age,  and  certainly  the  most  ac- 
complished scholar  in  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Second,  was  so  addicted  to  the  vice  of  intemper- 
ance, that  he  died  its  victim  before  he  attained  his 
thirty-fonrth  year.  In  his  last  illness  he  confessed 
to  Dr.  Burnet  that  he  was  for  five  years  together 
continually  drunk,  or  so  much  inflamed  by  ebriety, 
as  in  no  interval  to  be  master  of  himself. 

Even  Addison,  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men, 
and  the  most  elegant  of  writers — and  who,  as  a 
poet,  soared  far  above  his  cotemporaries — was  not 
always  proof  against  the  temptations  of  the  bottle. 
He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  taverns,  where  many 
of  the  literati  of  the  day  usually  assembled  for 
purposes  of  conviviality,  and  often  sought  an 
alleviation  of  his  domestic  vexations  in  copious 
draughts  of  wine. 

And  who  has  not  heaved  a  sigh  over  the  hapless 
fate  of  Robert  Burns,  the  peasant  bard,  whose 
"wood-notes  wild"  have  found  an  echo  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  earth?  Such  is  the  tenacity 
with  which  his  memory  is  cherished  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland,  that  pictures  of  the  poet  are  as  nu- 
merous in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  as  those  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  huts  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  He  may 
be  truly  said  to  have  attained  the  highest  rank  in 
poesy;  and  as  Dr.  Curry  remarks,  "He  was  one  of 
the  few  poets  who  have  at  once  excelled  in  humor, 
in  tenderness,  and  in  sublimity."  But  his  habitual 
intemperance  beclouded  the  evening  of  his  days 
with  poverty  and  mental  suffering,  sapped  the 
foundation  of  his  constitution,  and  at  length 
brought  him  to  an  untimely  grave.  Had  he  been 
prudent  as  he  was  talented — discreet  as  he  was 
enlightened — there  is  no  doubt  that,  by  the  eflforts 
of  his  mighty  genius,  he  would  have  secured  a 


handsome  competency  for  life,  and  his  days  on 
earth  might  have  been  many  and  happy.  BPbt  in 
spite  of  his  generally  dissipated  character,  Bums 
had  his  seasons  of  sober  reflection.  During  these 
intervals  he  wrote  several  pieces,  which  are  deeply 
expressive  of  the  anguish  of  his  mind.  One  of 
these,  an  "Ode  to  Despondency,"  contains  the  fol- 
lowing affecting  lines: 

"  Dim  backward  ai  I  cait  my  view, 

What  sickening  scenes  ap[)ear! 
What  sorrows  yet  may  pierce  me  tbroogh, 

Too  justly  may  I  fear! 
Still  caring,  despairing, 

Must  be  my  bitter  doom; 
My  woes  here  shall  close  ne'er, 

But  with  the  closing  tomb." 

What  w^ere  the  "sickening  scenes"  to  which  he 
here  alludes,  but  the  scenes  of  profligacy  and  vice 
through  which  he  had  incautiously  wandered! 
And  what  w^ere  the  "sorrows"  which  he  had  too 
much  reason  to  apprehend  would  yet  "pierce  him 
through,"  but  the  necessary  consequences  of  his 
dissipation — poverty,  shame,  and  remorse!  Alas! 
these  sorrows  were  painfully  realized.  Slighted  by 
the  friends  who  had  formerly  caressed  him,  and 
who  had  been  the  instruments  of  seducing  him 
into  the  evils  of  intemperance,  his  life  became  a 
burden.  At  length  crippled,  emaciated,  having  the 
very  power  of  animation  wasted  by  disease,  bro- 
ken hearted  by  a  sense  of  his  errors,  and  the  mis- 
eries to  which  he  saw  his  family  were  exposed, 
with  his  soul  still  tremblingly  alive  to  a  sense  of 
shame  and  a  secret  love  of  virtue,  and  yet  willing 
to  yield  to  any  temptation  that  might  be  offered  to 
intemperate  indulgence,  he  expired  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

"No  fnrlher  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode." 

Richard  Savage,  whose  checkered  life  has  been 
so  graphically  sketched  by  Dr.  Johnson,  was  also  a 
slave  to  intemperance;  and  notwithstanding  his 
learned  biographer  labors  to  palliate  his  vices  on 
the  ground  of  his  early  misfortunes,  it  is  evident 
that  his  own  misconduct,  if  not  the  primary  cause 
of  those  misfortunes,  was  the  occasion  of  strengthen- 
ing and  increasing  them.  Neither  can  I  respond  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  Doctor,  that  "  he  was  launched 
upon  the  ocean  of  life  onhj  that  he  might  be  swal- 
lowed by  its  quicksands  or  dashed  upon  its  rocks." 
At  one  period  of  his  life  he  was  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion which  afforded  him  ample  means  of  living  in 
ease  and  splendor.  But  his  riotous  behavior  and 
intemperate  habits  so  disgusted  the  family  who 
had  so  generously  received  him,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  close  their  door  against  him.  It  ap- 
pears Lord  Tyrconnel,  a  friend  of  his  mother,  had 
kindly  engaged  to  give  Savage,  in  addition  to  his 
support,  an  allowance  of  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  His  lordship,  however,  assigns  the  following 
reasons  for  dismissing  him  from  his  house:  "  Sav- 
age was  accustomed  to  enter  taverns  with  any  com- 
pany that  proposed  it;  there  he  would  drink  the 
most  expensive  wines  with  great  profusion,  and 
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when  the  reckoning  came  he  was  without  money. 
At  other  times  he  brought  his  friends  to  Lord  Tyr- 
connel's,  where  he  would  entertain  them  witli 
wines  from  his  lordship's  cellars,  and  disgrace  the 
house  with  riot  and  outrage.  A  set  of  valuable 
books,  stamped  with  his  arms,  he  had  also  the 
mortification  to  find  on  stalls  exposed  for  sale,  it 
being  Savage's  custom,  when  he  wanted  a  small 
sum,  to  take  his  books  to  the  pawnbroker." 

Savage  subsequently  received  an  annuity  of  fifty 
pounds  from  the  Queen,  in  acknowledgment  of  a 
complimentary  ode  which  he  wrote  on  her  birthday. 
Immediately  on  receiving  this  amount,  he  would 
usually  retire  to  some  low  public  house  to  spend  it 
in  obscure  sensuality,  and  reappearing,  after  a  brief 
space,  as  penniless  as  ever.  He  continued  to  live 
on  the  bounty  of  others  till  his  dissipated  conduct 
becoming  increasingly  annoying,  appears  to  have 
worn  out  the  patience  of  all  who  had  befriended 
him.  At  last  he  was  arrested  for  a  debt  of  eigrht 
pounds  and  thrown  into  jail  into  Bristol,  where, 
after  a  short  illness,  he  died. 

A  few  years  ago  might  be  seen,  in  the  streets  of 
Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  a  man  whose  appearance 
was  that  of  a  dissipated  mendicant,  vending  a  vol- 
ume of  poems,  the  production  of  his  own  muse. 
This  was  John  Nicholson,  commonly  called  the 
"Airedale  Poet."  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  gen- 
ius, and  many  of  his  poems,  especially  those  which 
describe  the  scenery  of  his  native  county,  are  of  a 
superior  order.  His  volume  was  favored  with  an 
extensive  circulation,  and  well  received  by  all  par- 
ties. Had  he  possessed  a  stable  mind — had  he  cul- 
tivated habits  of  sobriety  instead  of  contracting 
those  of  intemperance,  the  produce  of  his  writings, 
which  was  very  considerable,  might  have  placed 
him  in  comfortable  circumstances.  But,  regardless 
of  the  advice  of  his  best  friends,  he  riotously 
wasted  his  money  among  convivial  companions, 
and  seldom  returned  from  his  book-vending  excur- 
sions with  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  while  his  wife 
and  eight  children  were  starving  at  home.  His 
biographer  states  that  "one  night  in  April,  1843,  in 
crossing  the  river  Aire  by  means  of  stepping-stones, 
he  lost  his  footing,  as  is  believed,  and  was  swept 
down  the  stream.  He  was  able  to  scramble  to  laud, 
where  he  lay  unnoticed,  or,  at  least,  unassisted,  till 
he  perished  from  cold,  and  the  apparent  effects  of 
apoplexy." 

Poor  Nicholson !  He  was  not  without  his  mo- 
ments of  sadness  and  remorse.  In  one  of  his  sober 
intervals  he  gave  expression  to  his  convictions  in 
the  following  lines,  which  have  been  inserted  in  a 
recent  edition  of  his  poems,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  fatherless 
children: 

"O!  could  I  write  that  I  myself  conld  save 
From  this  one  curse,  this  sure,  untimely  grave; 
This  endless  want,  that  soon  must  stop  my  hreath; 
These  flaming  draughts,  which  hring  the  surest  death; 
Then  should  my  INIuse  upon  her  wings  advance, 
And  Genius  triumph  o'er  Intemperance! 


I  could  employ  my  pen  for  weeks,  for  years, 
Write  on  this  subject — wet  it  with  my  tears; 
For  spacious  as  the  ocean  is  the  scope; 
For  drinking  drowns  all  genius,  wealth,  and  hope; 
Lays  best  of  characters  below  the  dust, 
And  fills  connections  with  a  deep  d  strust. 
But  in  weak  verse  the  ills  can  ne'er  be  told. 
Eternity  alone  can  these  unfold." 

George  Davis,  an  eminent  poet  of  Birmingham, 
became  addicted  to  this  bewitching  vice  at  a  very 
early  period.  And  by  continuing  to  indulge  too 
freely  in  the  use  of  the  inebriating  cup,  he  rendered 
himself  incapable  of  pursuing  his  usual  occupa- 
tion. His  indolence  and  intemperance  appeared  to 
keep  an  equal  pace.  I  have  many  times  been  the 
personal  witness  of  his  folly  and  degradation. 
Having  received  a  classical  education  at  King  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth  school,  in  his  native  town,  his  mind 
had  been  highly  cultivated,  and  he  early  developed 
a  taste  for  literature.  His  poems  abound  with  brill- 
iant thoughts,  expressed  in  language  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  chaste.  His  intemperate  habits,  however, 
reduced  him  to  extreme  poverty  and  physical  suffer- 
ing. With  a  shattered  constitution  and  literally 
covered  with  rags,  he  was  compelled,  in  the  evening 
of  his  days,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  parish  work- 
house, in  which  he  shortly  after  closed  his  misera- 
ble existence. 

But  as  I  have  already  recorded  his  history  at 
large  in  my  "  Chapters  for  the  Young,"  I  will  not 
now  dwell  on  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual. 

Nor  can  I  forget  the  name  of  George  Hyatt,  an 
American  writer,  who,  a  few  years  since,  was  a 
common  soldier  in  Maine.  Whether  he  is  still  liv- 
ing I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining.  But  he 
is  represented  in  one  of  the  New  York  papers,  as  at 
one  time  being  the  "very  soul  of  the  most  select 
circles  in  Boston,  and  a  poet  of  the  first  water." 
The  same  paper  states  that  he  married  a  beatitifal 
girl,  who,  in  a  short  time,  was  obliged  to  descend 
from  the  luxury  of  riches,  and  to  take  in  washing 
for  a  subsistence.  Though  her  father  lived  in  one 
of  the  most  splendid  mansions  in  Boston,  she  was 
dragging  out  a  miserable  existence  in  a  cellar  in 
New  York.  At  last  she  was  driven  mad  and  died 
in  the  alms-house.  Alas!  the  sole  cause  of  this 
complicated  misery  was — the  intemperance  of  her 
husband.  Yes,  the  educated,  the  talented  Hyatt, 
was  a  spendthrift  and  a  drunkard! 

And  here  I  will  close  the  melancholy  recital, 
though  not  without  a  tear  of  sympathy  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  "  master  spirits,"  whose  brief  career  on 
earth  was  more  darkened  by  clouds  than  irradiated 
by  sunshine,  owing  to  a  train  of  evils  which  their 
own  follies  had  too  fatally  entailed  upon  them. 
For, 

"  Quis  talia  fando 
Temperet  a  lachrymis?" 


Words  hurt  more  than  blows,  and  heal  more  than 
balsams. 
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THE  HAPPY  MAN. 


Br   WM.    n.    8CTI2KRLAKD. 


The  chief  object  which  men  professedly  seek  is 
happiness.     But  with  whom  shall  it  be  found?  what 
is   its  source?    Are  worldly  pleasures?    "Fancy 
may  paint  them,  at  a  distance,  in  brilliant  colors, 
but  possession  will  unvail  the  fallacy,"  and  often 
be  followed  by  disgust.     Incompetent  to  fill  the 
vast  void  within,  they  too  frequently  enfeeble  the 
body,  enervate  the  mind,  and  more  deeply  corrupt 
the  heart.     Can  Fame  make  her  votaries  happy? 
The   statesman   may  be  extolled,   the   orator  ap- 
plauded, and  the  warrior  receive  the  victor's  crown; 
yet  what  are  these  but  the  honors  of  worms,  often 
bestowed  on  the  unworthiest,  fickle  as  air,  and  un- 
able to  secure  the  approbation  of  God,  or  the  ap- 
proval of  even  our  own  judgments?    Are  riches 
the  source  of  happiness?    Who  of  their  possessors 
ever  declared  it  ?     Do  they  not  expose  us  to  the  envy 
and  violence  of  the  vicious?    Do  they  not  increase 
our  cares,  our  temptations,  and  very  frequently  our 
.sins?     They  afford  ability  and  incitement  to  sinful 
indulgences,  which  injure  our  health,  reputation, 
and  mind.     They  are  often  obtained  at  the  sacrifice 
of   conscience,   honor,  humanity;  they  are   some- 
times torn  from  us   suddenly  and  unexpectedly; 
and   even  when   retained,   they  strongly   tend  to 
generate  pride,  ingratitude,  and  a  fond  trust  in 
them,  which  fearfully  increase  our  liability  to  eter- 
nal   woe.      "How  hardly    shall    they   that    have 
riches  enter   into   the  kingdom   of  heaven!"     Is 
human  learning  the  fount  of  bliss?     Intellectual 
pursuits,  indeed,  are  allied  to  those  of  religion; 
but  they  can  not  satisfy  the  soul.     They  give  no 
sweet   and  perennial  peace,  no  hallowed  joy,  no 
soothing  comfort,  no  stable  hope.     They  impart,  it 
is  true,  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  spirit;  but  it 
is  a  sensibility  to  pain  as  well  as  pleasure.     Hence, 
says  the   wise  man,  "he  that  increaseth  knowl- 
edge increaseth  sorrow."    These  all — pleasure,  fame, 
wealth,  learning — leave  a  void,  "an  aching  void," 
within,  which   God  kindly   decreed  they  should 
never  fill.     "He  hath  reserved  some  better  thing 
for  us,  that  we,  without"  him,  "should  not  be 
made  "  happy.     Happiness  may,  indeed,  be  affected 
by  the  external,  just  as  the  stream  may  be  beau- 
tified  by  the  landscape   through  which  it  flows; 
but  it  depends  not  upon  the  external  for  its  being — 
its  source  is  higher — its  fount  is  in  the  he.\rt.     Will 
we  permit  Jesus,  who  "knew  what  is  in  man,"  and 
who  "spake  as  never  man  spake,"  to  show  us  the 
happy  man,  and  the  source  of  his  bliss?     Said  the 
Savior,  "Blessed,"  or,  rather,  "Happy  are  the  pube 
IN  heart;  for  they  shall  see  God." 


TUE  MOTHER'S  FIRST  LULLABY. 


N'oNE  can  die  well  unless  he  live  well,  nor  be 
happy  in  eternity  unless  happy  in  God  ere  eter- 
nity comes. 


BT   REV.    H.    SB&R3,    A..   It. 


Hrsn,  my  babel  the  moon  is  bright. 

The  winds  are  sweeping  o'er  the  hills; 
Sleep,  my  love,  the  live-long  night. 

As  sing  the  whippowils. 
The  sun  wheels  down  his  golden  car, 

And  angel-whispers  softly  play; 
The  clouds  roll  off,  both  fast  and  far. 

As  night  shuts  out  the  day. 

Dew-drops  fall  upon  the  flow'rs, 

As  silent  eve  its  curtains  spread; 
And  spirits  walk  amid  the  bow'rs. 

Like  shadows  o'er  the  meads; 
The  rippling  rills  dance  on  their  way; 

The  glassy  lakes  serenely  sleep; 
But  soon,  ah !  soon  the  dawn  of  day 

Shall  bid  thee  cease  to  weep. 

Dream,  my  little  cherub,  dream! 

As  seraph  wings  direct  thy  flight, 
Till  o'er  the  misty  mountains  gleam 

The  rays  of  morning  light. 
The  stars  are  riding  high  above. 

And  ocean-waves  are  lulled  to  rest. 
The  mother's  songs,  the  songs  of  love. 

Fall  on  thy  peaceful  breast. 

Morn  shall  come — the  Sabbath  morn — 

And  throw  its  glories  round  the  world, 
While  on  the  gentle  breeze  are  borne 

Its  banners  bright  unfurled. 
Then  let  me  sing  my  babe  to  sleep. 

And  sing  of  Him  who  rules  above. 
Where  infant  eyes  shall  never  weep. 

Surrounded  by  his  love. 


THE  OMXISCIEXCE  OF  GOD. 

psal:.!  cxxxis,  7-12. 


BY   REV.   J. 


Omniscient  God!  ah,  whither  shall  I  fly? 

Ah!  where  escape  the  lightning  of  thine  eye? 

If  to  the  heavenly  regions  I  aspire, 

I  see  thy  glory  in  the  solar  fire; 

Or  if  I  slumber  with  the  silent  dead, 

Thv  sacred  presence  guards  my  lowly  bed. 

Could  I  on  morning's  dewy  pinions  flee 

To  foreign  climes,  beyond  the  western  sea. 

The  woods  and  wilds  thy  matchless  name  would 

bear. 
And  every  breeze  proclaim  Jehovah  near. 
Come,  then,  0  Darkness,  o'er  creation  brood. 
And  wrap  me  in  thy  deepest  solitude! 
Ah,  fruitless  wish!  to  his  all-piercing  sight 
The  gloom  of  midnight  beams  clear  as  the  noonday 

liffht. 
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THE  UGLY  SCHOOL-BOY. 

A  STOET  FOR  CEILDEHIX. 

BT   ALICE    CART. 

Theke  is  little  pleasure  in  thinking  or  \rriting 
of  our  misdemeanors;  but,  though  not  pleasant,  it 
is,  perhaps,  well  to  think  of  them  sometimes,  and 
learn,  from  their  ugliness  and  from  the  sorrow  we 
feel  on  account  of  them,  to  do  better. 

What  I  am  going  to  tell  jou  is  not  very  credit- 
able to  myself.  I  have  wished  many  a  time  that  it 
was  not  true;  but  it  is  true;  and  though  I  should 
keep  it  hidden  away  all  my  life,  it  would  be  none 
the  less  true;  so  I  will  tell  it  in  the  hope  that  you 
will  be  warned  from  doing  any  thing  so  foolish 
and  wrong. 

A  long  time  ago,  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  went 
to  the  district  school,  as,  perhaps,  you  do  now. 
There  were  a  great  many  little  girls  and  boys  who 
went  to  the  school  as  well  as  myself — fifty  or  sixty 
sometimes  in  the  winter;  for  there  were  some  schol- 
ars who  never  came  to  school  in  the  summer-time, 
because  at  that  season  there  is  always  more  work 
to  be  done  in  the  country — the  little  girls  can  "drop 
the  corn,  and  when  it  comes  up  the  boys  can  hoe 
and  tend  it.  Then  there  is  garden  to  make,  and 
afterward  young  chickens  to  be  fed,  and  then  comes 
the  hay  harvest;  so  there  is  one  thing  after  another 
all  the  summer  for  the  children  to  do.  Some  per- 
sons there  were  in  our  neighborhood  who  could 
afford  to  hire  men  to  assist  in  the  busy  season, 
and  the  children  of  such  parents  went  to  school 
all  the  year,  and  knew  more  of  books  than  did 
those  who  only  went  half  the  year,  and  so,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  thought  themselves  better. 

There  were  cross-roads,  as  they  are  called,  near 
the  school-house — one  leading  to  a  city  six  miles 
toward  the  south;  one  through  a  populous  neigh- 
borhood a  mile  to  the  north,  and  thence  to  a  town 
a  dozen  miles  oflF;  the  other  two  were  of  less  im- 
portance— the  one  running  eastward  we  children 
supposed  to  be  merely  for  the  accommodation  of 
Dr.  BigstaflF,  who  lived  in  a  great  white  house  that 
we  could  just  see  on  a  high  hill  in  the  distance, 
but  I  suppose  now  the  road  was  not  especially  for 
him.  I  have  a  story  to  tell  you  another  time  about 
that  white  house,  and  the  clilldren — Augustus  and 
Amelia — who  lived  there,  and  sometimes  came  to 
our  school.  The  remaining  road,  leading  west- 
ward, was  soon  lost  to  our  view  in  a  great  patch 
of  woods,  in  which  were  a  good  many  clearings 
and  cabins  where  poor  people  lived,  and  this  neigh- 
borhood was  known  through  all  our  district  as 
"Poverty  Corner." 

How  it  first  got  the  name  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
came  gradually  into  general  use,  and  to  live  there 
was  a  sort  of  disgrace;  so  those  persons  thought  who 
lived  in  more  improved  places.  None  of  the  "Pov- 
erty Corner"  children  came  to  school  in  the  sum- 
mer; and,  indeed,  we  regarded  tliem  ratlier  as  in- 


truders than  as  mates  and  pupils  when  they  did 
come. 

Before  going  further  I  will  tell  you  what  our 
school-house  was  like;  for  I  have  other  stories  to 
tell  about  it,  and  if  you  know  just  how  it  looked 
you  will,  perhaps,  feel  more  interested  in  what 
I  say. 

It  was  not  large  nor  fine — very  far  from  it — nor 
were  there  any  trees  or  green  grass  about  it  to 
make  it  attractive.  Many  trees  had  been  planted 
to  shade  the  windows,  but  there  were  always  mis- 
chievous boys  to  break  and  destroy  them;  and  the 
grass  was  all  trodden  off  by  our  playing,  so  that 
about  the  door  there  was  only  the  hard-baked  earth 
to  be  seen. 

A  low  square  building  of  brick  the  house  was, 
having  heavy  close  shutters  made  of  unpainted 
boards,  that  gave  it  a  gloomy  and  prison-like  ap- 
pearance; in  fact,  there  had  never  been  any  paint 
about  the  house,  inside  or  out,  and  woodwork  and 
brick-work,  benches,  desks,  and  all,  were  dingy 
enough.  There  was  no  yard  about  it,  for  it  stood 
directly  against  the  road;  so  that  altogether  it  was 
not  a  very  inviting  place. 

The  door  fastened  with  a  rusty  chain,  the  floor 
was  quite  concealed  by  the  mud  and  dust  of  years, 
and  the  spider-webs  were  never  brushed  from  the 
windows.  All  the  desks  were  lettered  over  with 
the  names  of  all  the  scholars  who  had  ever  come 
to  school,  and  farther  disfigured  by  all  kinds  of 
marks,  and  portraits,  and  likenesses  of  trees  cut  in 
the  wood,  and  blackened  wiih  ink.  Even  the  mas- 
ter's desk  was  not  free  from  fantastic  carving;  there 
were  likenesses  in  ink  of  at  least  a  dozen  different 
teachers,  with  curious  flourishes  beneath  them,  and 
sometimes  lines  that  ran  something  in  this  way: 

"  None  but  the  fool 
Doth  fear  strict  rule;" 

or  thus: 

"The  best  of  timber 
Is  a  whip  that's  limber; 
So  mind  your  books 
Willi  modest  looks, 
Or  you  will  rue 
To  find  this  true." 

"Whips  are  not  used  so  much  now  as  they  used  to 
be  when  I  went  to  school.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
children  are  so  much  better,  but  masters  have  grown 
wiser,  and  try  to  correct  faults  by  good  advice,  and 
not  by  the  use  of  the  rod. 

In  the  middle  of  the  floor  stood  a  square,  rusty 
stove,  and  all  about  it  were  benches  without  any 
backs,  where  the  little  ones  sat;  nearer  the  wall 
were  liigher  seats,  with  desks  for  writing;  and 
close  under  the  ceiling  were  rows  of  pegs  for  bon- 
nets, and  hats,  and  baskets. 

A  pretty  maple  woods  stood  at  a  little  distance 
on  a  hill  sloping  toward  the  school  house;  but  we 
didn't  like  to  play  there  much  because  of  the  grave- 
yard in  the  inclosure.  Not  that  we  were  afraid — 
for  tliere  was  notliing  to  fear  tliere  more  than  in 
other  places — but  the  broken  palings,  and  the  this- 
tles, and  the  briers  that  were  there  made  it  lonesome. 
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I  think  now  you  can  make  a  picture  of  the 
din^'y  schooMiouse,  and  the  black  woods  that  we 
called  Poverty  Corner,  and  the  white  house  on  the 
hill,  and  tlie  graveyard,  and  the  cross-roads,  and  all 

The  winter  quarter  liad  begun,  and  all  the  big 
scholars,  as  we  called  ourselves  who  had  copy- 
books and  studied  geography,  had  been  careful  to 
be  there  the  first  day,  and  select  the  best  desks  to 
sit  by,  and  the  best  pegs  that  there  were.  I  could 
not  have  been  more  than  ten  years  old,  though  I 
thought  myself  quite  wise.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure 
of  knowing  half  so  much  how  as  I  then  believed  I 
knew.  If  I  had  been  less  presumptuous  I  would 
have  been  a  better  girl. 

But  to  come  to  the  stor}^  "We  who  came  from 
the  northern  neighborhood  were,  in  our  own  opin- 
ions, the  select  portion  of  the  school,  and  many  a 
time  at  night  we  have  stopped  to  contrast  ourselves 
with  the  children  who  went  in  other  directions. 

We  had  all  been  punctual  the  first  day;  had 
taken  our  places  in  the  classes,  and  made  little 
plans  among  ourselves  for  the  benefit  of  each  other. 

The  second,  and  third,  and  fourth,  and  fifth  day 
the  scholars  had  come  in  by  twos  and  threes  till 
the  house  was  crowded  full,  and  the  master  had 
taken  two  of  the  most  mischievous  boys  on  the 
platform  where  he  sat. 

More  than  once  we  proud  scholars  had  hidden 
our  faces  in  our  grammar-books,  and  laughed  and 
tittered  most  improperly,  as  some  new  scholar  came 
in  from  Poverty  Corner.  They  looked  so  awkward, 
and  were  dressed  so  queer  in  homespun  frocks  and 
trowsers,  we  could  not  help  it,  we  said. 

At  last  they  were  all  in,  as  we  thought,  and  we 
had  been  sullen  enough  as  we  had  been  shoved 
closer  and  closer  to  make  room  for  them.  "We 
thought,  I  am  afraid,  they  had  no  right  to  come  to 
school  at  all,  unless  they  could  come  all  the  year, 
and  dress  in  better  style,  too. 

It  was  a  dull,  sleety,  and  snowy  day  toward  the 
close  of  December.  All  the  shutters  were  wide 
open,  and  yet  the  room  was  quite  dark,  the  sky 
was  so  cloudy  and  the  windows  were  so  covered 
with  sleet.  The  master's  big  silver  watch  that 
hung  in  sight  of  all  had  told  us  it  was  ten  o'clock, 
when  all  at  once  the  buzz  and  whisper  that  per- 
vaded the  house  grew  still — the  door  cautiously 
opened,  and  a  boy  that  looked  the  most  clumsy, 
and  frightened,  and  ill-dressed  of  all,  came  in  and 
stood  trembling  for  fear,  for  there  was  no  place  to 
sit  down.  Every  eye  was  turned  upon  him,  and 
even  the  master  bit  his  lip  to  keep  from  laughing, 
as  the  boy  stepped  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and 
hid  his  face  in  his  straw  hat,  as  if  about  to  cry, 
dropping,  in  his  confusion,  the  calico  bag  that  held 
his  dinner  and  his  spelling-book. 

Seeing  that  the  master  smiled,  we  thought  our- 
selves privileged  to  laugh  out;  so  there  was  a  gen- 
eral titter  through  all  the  house.  "Come,  come! 
that  will  do!"  he  said  at  length,  and  by  degrees 
order  was  restored;  but  we  did  not  cease  to  look 
at  the  boy  very  curiouslv  for  a  long  time. 


He  must  have  Vjeen,  from  my  memory  of  him,  a 
very  lnnneiy  lad:  he  had  red  hair,  and  was  cross- 
eyed, and  had  a  very  higli  nose  and  wide  mouth; 
his  shoulders  were  broad,  and  he  sloped  downward 
like  a  wedge,  for  liis  legs  were  so  thin  that  we 
sometimes  likened  them  to  broomstick^*;  his  hands 
were  clumsy,  and,  besides  being  covered  with  warts, 
were  dirty  always.  Many  a  time  the  saucy  boyg 
have  asked  him  when  he  was  going  to  dig  his 
potatoes,  meaning  the  dirt  and  the  warta  on  his 
hands. 

His  parents  were  very  ignorant,  I  suppose,  and 
did  not  teach  him  any  better  than  to  go  with  un- 
combed hair  and  unwashed  hands;  and  it  was 
wrong  in  us  to  laugh. 

Though  it  was  so  cold,  he  had  no  tippet  about 
his  neck,  from  which  his  shirt  seemed  to  have  blown 
away,  for  it  could  scarcely  be  seen,  and  his  stock- 
ingless  feet  showed  through  his  old  shoes.  His 
coat  and  trowsers  were  of  thin  flannel,  that  had 
been  colored  and  made  at  home,  and  looked  very 
unlike  the  cloth  which  the  other  boys  wore. 

I  can  see  him  now  as  he  stood  the  first  day  of 
his  coming  to  school,  and  feel  sorry  for  him,  though 
I  did  not  then. 

"What  is  your  name?"  asked  the  master,  calling 
the  lad  toward  him,  who  was  so  afraid  that  he 
could  scarcely  say  his  name  was  Archibald  Win- 
terby.  "When  asked  in  what  class  he  would  take 
his  place,  he  said  he  didn't  know  what  a  class  was; 
and  when  the  master  asked  him  what  book  he  had 
brought,  he  said  a  reading  book;  and  when  asked 
how  old  he  was  and  if  he  had  ever  been  to  school, 
he  said  he  was  somewhere  in  his  teens,  and  that  he 
once  had  been  to  school  half  a  day:  all  of  which 
we  who  had  been  to  school  more,  and  knew  how 
old  we  were,  thought  very  funny. 

Poor  boy !  he  suffered  enough  without  our  laugh- 
ing at  him.  There  was  no  need  that  the  ma.ster 
should  ask  where  he  lived,  we  said — it  was  plain 
enough  to  be  seen  that  he  lived  in  Poverty  Corner; 
and  a  great  many  other  things  we  said  in  whis- 
pers about  his  ugliness.  Some  said,  in  derision, 
they  were  afraid  his  beauty  would  strike  in  and 
kill  him;  others  said  he  would  be  good  to  put 
in  the  cornfield  to  scare  away  the  crows;  and  even 
those  who  were  nearest  to  him  in  ignorance  and 
poverty  of  appearance  were  no  kinder  to  him  than 
the  others.  "VS'e  all  said  we  didn't  believe  he  knew 
his  A  B  C's;  and  yet  when  he  was  called  up  to 
read,  and  we  found  he  didn't  know  them,  we  pre- 
tended to  be  very  much  surprised. 

"\^'e  all  thought  the  master  a  very  great  fool  when 
he  said  we  might  laugh  if  we  chose,  but  he  should 
not  be  surprised  if  Archibald  should  get  up  with, 
and  pass  us  before  long. 

"When  the  "noon-spell"  came,  nobody  said  any 
thing  to  him,  unless  it  were  to  say  "how  do  you 
do"  to  his  toes,  which  showed  through  his  old 
shoes,  or  to  ask  him  where  he  got  the  new  fash- 
ions, or  something  else  that  was  equally  distress- 
ing to  him.     When  he  spoke  at  all  it  was  civilly, 
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in  spite  of  all  the  ungenerous  things  that  were 
said  to  him.  But  all  the  time  he  looked  as  if  he 
was  going  to  cry;  and  when  the  rest  of  us  ate  our 
dinners  of  cakes  and  pie,  he  sat  away  from  the  fire, 
for  we  did  not  make  room  for  him  to  come  near  it, 
and  did  not  eat  any  thing.  "We  supposed,  we  said, 
his  dinner  was  so  poor  he  was  ashamed  of  it.  After 
a  while  he  went  out  of  the  house,  and  sat  in  a 
sunny  place  on  the  fence. 

Sometimes  when  the  days  grew  warmer,  and  we 
played  before  the  door,  he  came  and  stood  near, 
and  seemed  to  want  to  play,  too;  but  nobody  asked 
him.  In  fact,  we  thought  all  the  Poverty  Corner 
children  ought  to  play  by  themselves.  Once  when 
the  other  boys  were  playing  ball,  and  he  chanced 
to  be  hit  by  it,  he  cried,  more  from  vexation,  per- 
haps, than  because  he  was  hurt;  so  they  laughed  at 
him,  and  nicknamed  him  Arch-he-bawled,  greatly  to 
his  discomfort.  "When  he  said  that  was  not  his 
name,  we  told  him  we  would  call  him  A  Winter- 
bee,  as  that  was  his  proper  name.  I  did  not  call 
him  these  names,  but  I  laughed  when  the  rest  did, 
so  I  was  not  any  better. 

At  length  he  ceased  to  come  about  where  we 
played,  or  to  sit  on  the  fence  in  sight  of  us  any 
more,  but  was  noticed  to  go  every  day  down  the 
road  toward  Dr.  Bigstaff's.  The  calico  bag  that 
we  at  first  supposed  held  his  dinner  he  carried 
with  him  every  day;  and  as  we  never  saw  him  eat 
any  thing  at  noon,  wo  all  wondered  what  he  brought 
the  bag  for,  and  why  he  carried  it  with  him  when 
he  went  toward  Dr.  Bigstaff's,  and  where  he  went, 
and  what  he  went  after. 

Once  when  another  boy  asked  him  what  he  went 
after,  he  said,  he  went  after  his  nose;  and  the  boy 
who  asked  the  question  answered,  that  if  he  had 
so  big  a  nose  he  would  not  go  after  it;  so  Archi- 
bald got  laughed  at,  no  matter  what  he  said. 

One  day  the  boy  who  had  broken  many  of  the 
young  trees  that  were  planted  about  the  school- 
house,  and  who  had  robbed  more  birds'  nests,  and, 
in  fact,  done  more  mischief  than  any  boy  in  school, 
suggested  that  Archibald  didn't  go  after  any  good; 
if  he  did,  why  wouldn't  he  tell  it?  He  farther 
said  that  Dr.  Bigstaff  had  apples  in  his  barn,  and 
that  a  boy  might  go  there  at  noon-spell  and  steal 
them,  if  he  was  wicked  enough — he  didn't  know 
as  any  body  stole  them,  but  he  knew  somebody 
that  went  in  that  direction  and  carried  a  bag !  And 
another  thing — he  didn't  believe  that  any  boy  could 
live  without  eating,  and  he  knew  a  boy  whom  he 
never  saw  eat. 

This  surmise  ran  through  all  the  school,  and,  as 
it  was  repeated  again  and  again,  grew  into  a  mon- 
strous story.  Archibald  "W'iuterby  was  a  thief; 
there  was  no  doubt  about  that,  and  every  body 
said  he  looked  bad  enough  to  be  any  thing. 

The  enaiity  toward  him  was  not  softened  any 
when  we  found  that  he  was  not  a  blockhead  as  we 
had  supposed,  but  soon  learned  to  read  words  of 
three  syllables. 

When  the  master  said  to  us,  "You  must  mind 


your  studies,  or  Archibald  will  beat  you  all,"  we 
began  to  think  him  less  wise  than  a  schoolmaster 
ought  to  be,  though  till  then  we  had  supposed 
there  was  nothing  which  he  did  not  know.  He 
read  Latin  at  the  noontimes,  and  must,  to  say  the 
least,  be  veiy  wise,  we  thought.  But  once  I  saw 
him  eating  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  and  from 
that  time  I  never  thought  so  much  of  his  wisdom — 
he  was  not  above  human  wants.  So  I  cared  less 
for  his  saying  Archibald  was  a  smart  lad,  than  I 
would  have  done  if  I  had  not  seen  him  eat  the  bread 
and  butter. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  quarter  Archibald  one 
day  got  up  to  the  head  of  the  big  class  in  spelling; 
we  tried  to  laugh,  and  say  the  "VN^inter-bee  had 
flown  up,  but  it  would  not  do,  and  we  began  to 
think  of  some  means  that  would  disgrace  him. 
The  master  favored  him,  we  said;  calling  the  words 
of  the  spelling  lesson  in  distinct  and  separate 
syllables  when  he  pronounced  for  him. 

The  third  day  of  his  standing  at  the  head,  the 
word  confirmation  was  given  out,  and  went  all 
down  the  class,  no  one  spelling  it  right,  till  it 
came  back  to  Archibald.  There  was  great  excite- 
ment, all  of  us  spelling  the  word  over  half  aloud 
to  get  it  right  if  possible,  and  so  get  above  Arch. 

"  Con-formation  !"  said  the  master;  "  Now,  Arch- 
ibald, try  your  best."  He  began  with  a  k,  but  the 
master  shook  his  head,  and  gave  him  another 
chance.  "V\^e  all  held  our  breath,  and,  word  by 
word,  he  went  through  right. 

"Bravo!"  said  the  master,  evidently  delighted, 
"if  you  only  keep  head,  Archy,  till  Saturday  night, 
you  shall  have  a  ticket  and  ten  good  marks!" 

"We  were  all  very  much  displeased,  and,  indeed, 
the  master  had  not  been  quite  fair;  and  it  was  at 
length  resolved  to  tell  about  his  stealing  the  apples. 
But  when  we  had  talked  it  over,  no  one  would  tell 
it,  because,  in  fact,  no  one  knew  it. 

The  boy  who  had  first  suggested  the  stealing 
said  we  could  prove  it  easily  enough  by  following 
Archibald  the  next  day. 

Agreeably  to  this  plan,  half  a  dozen  of  us  who 
had  been  selected  as  spies  set  out  to  watch  his 
movements,  a  little  way  behind  him.  He  carried  the 
calico  bag  very  carefully,  and  whistled  as  he  went, 
not  much  like  one  who  was  going  to  steal,  cer- 
tainly, but  we  said  he  did  that  to  make  believe  he 
was  honest;  so  we  walked  behind  him  without 
making  any  noise.  Half  a  mile  from  the  school- 
house  he  turned  from  the  main  road  into  a  hollow 
that  ran  across  a  meadow  into  the  woods. 

This  was  not  toward  Dr.  Bigstaff's;  but  still  we 
thought  he  was  afraid  to  go  farther  in  the  open 
way,  and  so  meant  to  keep  in  the  woods  and  fields. 
Sometimes  we  lost  sight  of  him;  but  there  was 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  we  could  follow  him  by 
his  tracks. 

We  were  a  good  deal  ashamed  of  ourselves,  I  am 
sure;  and  as  the  woods  grew  thick,  we  were  afraid, 
for  a  crazy  man  lived  in  a  hut  somewhere  in  the 
woods  we  knew.     We  had  seen  him  many  a  time; 
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for  Ik;  went  about  the  country  peddling  the  beans, 
and  potatoes,  and  other  thinj^s  that  he  raised  in  the 
Bumtner.  He  never  did  any  harm  lliat  we  knew 
of;  but  he  wore  a  long  white  beard,  and  his  coat 
was  red,  and  more  like  a  frock  than  a  coat;  so  we 
ran  away  when  we  saw  him,  and  would  not  have 
eaten  his  beans  or  potatoes  for  any  thing,  if  we 
had  known  it. 

At  length,  close  under  the  hill  side,  we  saw  a 
little  cabin,  and  a  bhick  smoke  coming  out  of  the 
clay  chimney,  as  if  some  one  was  just  making  a  fire. 

"We  had  quite  lost  sight  of  Archibald,  for  we  had 
walked  slowly  after  we  began  to  be  afraid;  and 
when  we  saw  the  cabin  we  stopped,  and  asked 
each  other  if  we  should  not  go  back — if  we  did, 
we  should  be  laughed  at,  and  we  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  go  on;  but  when  some  one  a«ked  if  we 
should  go  back,  and  let  Arch  stand  at  the  head 
always,  we  went  on,  trying  to  pretend  that  we 
were  not  at  all  afraid.  And  our  fear  did  lessen  as 
we  saw  the  tracks  going  right  toward  the  hut. 

At  first  we  could  not  believe  the  boy  had  gone 
there;  but  when  the  footprints  disappeared  within 
the  door  we  could  not  doubt;  and  creeping  along 
the  hill-side,  we  looked  through  a  chink  in  the 
wall,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  Archibald,  blow- 
ing hard  at  the  fire. 

The  old  man,  in  his  red  frock,  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  a  straw  bed,  and  his  face  was  almost  as 
white  as  his  beard.  He  looked  on  the  ground,  and 
repeated  something  to  himself  which  we  could 
not  hear. 

"When  the  fire  burned  brightly,  as  it  did  directly, 
Archibald  helped  the  old  man  near  it,  asked  him 
if  he  had  slept  warm  the  last  night  after  he  had 
stirred  the  straw,  how  long  the  fire  had  burned, 
whether  any  of  the  cakes  were  left,  and  other 
things  that  told  us  he  had  been  there  the  day 
before. 

Aftei-ward  he  took  the  calico  bag  from  where  it 
hung  on  a  peg,  untied  it,  and  took  out  a  little  pie, 
which  the  old  man  ate  as  if  it  tasted  very  good. 
Archibald  did  not  eat  any  of  it  himself,  but  said 
he  was  not  hungry  when  the  crazy  man  oflFered 
him  a  mouthful. 

I  turned  away  and  wiped  my  eyes  when  I  saw 
it.  I  said  the  smoke  had  got  in  them,  but  it  was 
tears  that  had  got  in  them.  And  when  the  old 
man  told  him  he  must  come  out  of  heaven  as  often 
as  he  could,  and  feed  him — for  he  seemed  to  think 
him  an  angel — I  could  not  laugh  as  the  rest  did;  I 
wished  I  had  not  gone  there,  and  tried  to  think  I 
would  not  if  they  had  not  urged  me  against  my  will. 

After  a  while  Archibald  helped  the  old  man  into 
his  straw  bed  again;  and  having  made  a  warm  fire, 
brought  in  other  sticks  out  of  the  snow,  and  laid 
them  down  to  dry.  "VS'hen  this  was  done,  he  warmed 
his  feet,  and  tucked  some  straw  in  the  holes  of  his 
shoes  to  keep  the  snow  out;  he  then  Silaid  he  would 
come  again  to  morrow,  and,  carefully  closing  the 
door,  went  away  toward  the  school-house  again. 

Some  of  the  scholars  were  a  good  deal  vexed 


when  we  told  what  we  had  Bcen,  and  said  if  he 
had  not  stolen  apples  that  day  he  had  other  days; 
but,  for  one,  I  did  not  believe  it,  and  was  quite 
willing  he  Hhould  keep  at  the  head  all  the  quarter 
if  he  could. 

I  went  to  my  ba.sket  in  the  hope  of  finding  some- 
thing there  that  I  might  give  to  Arch,  but  I  didn't; 
and  all  the  afternoon  I  kept  thinking  how  hung^ 
he  must  be. 

After  this  it  happened  that  we  had  always  more 
apples  or  more  bread  and  cheese  than  we  wanted, 
and  so  Archibald  had  something  as  well  as  we. 

Then  we  asked  him  to  play  with  us,  and  found 
him  so  good  natu red  and  full  of  fun  that  we  won- 
dered how  we  had  ever  got  along  without  him; 
and  when  he  missed  a  word  in  the  spelling  lesson, 
and  had  to  go  down,  we  were  all  sorry.  But  we 
were  sorrier  still  when  he  said  one  day  his  father 
was  going  to  move  away  off,  he  didn't  know  where, 
but  he  didn't  expect  he  would  come  to  school  much 
more.  He  hoped  they  would  not  go  till  school  was 
out,  he  said;  he  didn't  expect  he  would  get  any 
thing,  but  he  just  wanted  to  see  what  the  rest  got. 
"We  all  hoped  so,  too,  and  told  him  he  would  get 
just  as  good  a  present  as  the  rest  of  us. 

The  last  day  came,  and  we  saw  the  master  bring 
a  package  of  yellow  and  blue-colored  books,  and 
put  them  in  the  desk;  and  one  after  another  all  the 
scholars  who  had  been  for  a  single  day  during  the 
quarter  came  in,  till  the  house  was  full — all  but 
Archibald.  Nine  o'clock  came,  and  ten,  and  yet 
he  didn't  come. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  March;  the  buds  were 
swelling,  and  it  was  sunshiny,  so  that  we  could 
play  very  well  out  of  doors;  and  we  were  playing 
very  merrily  when  some  one  said  there  were  some 
movers  coming;  and,  sure  enough,  down  the  road 
leading  from  Poverty  Comer  came  two  wagons — 
one  drawn  by  two  oxen  with  their  heads  low  to  the 
ground,  and  the  other  by  one  old,  bony  horse.  There  ' 
seemed  to  be  more  plows,  and  harrows,  and  spades 
than  furniture  for  the  house;  and  what  little  there 
was  looked  as  if  the  folks  who  owned  it  were  very 
pooj.  In  one  of  the  wagons  rode  a  woman,  in  the 
other  a  man,  and  behind  all,  driving  a  cow  and  . 
two  sheep,  walked  Archibald. 

We  all  ran  close  to  the  road-side,  and  looked 
earnestly  when  we  saw  that  it  was  he,  and  knew 
that  he  was  going;  so  far  awav. 

His  cheeks  were  glowing  with  the  exercise  and  : 
with  the  hbpe  of  finding  a  new  and  better  home;  -. 
and  when  he   stopped  to   speak  to   us   and   say 
good-by,  I  thought  he  was  pretty. 

"When  it  came  to  my  turn  to  say  good-by,  I  was 
quite  choked,  and  could  not  speak  it,  as  much 
from  the  memory  of  my  bad  conduct  as  because 
we  were  parting. 

I  stood  at  the  fence  and  looked  as  long  as  I  could 
see  him;  and  that  night  when  I  carried  my  present 
home — a  little  book  with  the  picture  of  the  ark  in 
it,  and  of  little  Samuel — I  wished  I  could  give  it 
to  him. 
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A  year  ago  I  was  traveling  from  Baltimore  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  rail- cars;  it  was  night,  and,  as  I 
liad  been  traveling  fur  several  days,  I  was  tired  and 
sleepy.  .  The  gentleman  who  sat  next  me  kindly  of- 
fered me  his  overcoat  as  a  pillow;  and  when  I  awoke 
from  a  nap,  I  found  he  had  taken  charge  of  a  card- 
case,  which  I  had  let  slip  from  my  hand  while  asleep, 
and  on  tvhich  my  name  was  engraved.  He  smiled 
as  he  returned  it,  and  began  talking  of  the  place 
where  I  was  born  as  if  he  knew  a  good  deal  about  it. 

As  he  seemed  to  know  me,  and  the  folks  where 
I  had  lived,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  been  there.  He 
answered,  as  he  smiled,  that  he  had  once  lived  in 
Poverty  Corner,  and  that  being  a  bee — a  Winter- 
bee — he  had  flown  to  a  distant  state,  which  he  had 
since  had  the  honor  of  representing  in  Congress. 

I  felt  ashamed  of  what  I  had  once  thought  and 
said  of  him,  but  for  all  that  was  glad  to  meet  him; 
so  we  shook  hands,  and  talked  a  long  time  of  the 
old  schoolmaster  and  of  the  scholars,  and  of  who 
was  married  and  who  dead;  and  I  knew,  as  we 
recounted  them,  that  not  one  had  gained  name  and 
reputation  equal  to  the  ugly  and  despised  scholar. 


RELAXATIONS  AND  ODDITIES  OF  CHEAT  MEN. 

Men  of  the  strongest  minds  need  relaxation.  The 
bow  can  not  always  be  kept  bent,  otherwise  its 
elasticity  is  irretrievably  injured.  Like  it,  the 
human  mind  must  be  relaxed  from  time  to  time, 
to  allow  it  to  recover  its  strength  and  tone.  This 
lesson  is  well  taught  in  the  traditionary  story 
related  of  the  apostle  John.  A  hunter  one  day 
passing  appeared  much  surprised  at  seeing  him 
caressing  a  little  bird  with  all  the  delight  of  a 
child.  The  well-beloved  disciple,  observing  his 
astonishment,  said  to  the  hunter,  "Why  do  you 
not  keep  your  bow  always  bent?"  "Because  it 
would  soon  lose  its  strength  if  it  were  always 
strung."  "Well!"  replied  the  old  man,  "it  would 
be  the  same  with  my  mind;  if  I  gave  it  no  relaxa- 
tion, it  would,  in  like  manner,  lose  its  force." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  amusements  of  learned 
and  great  men  of  present  and  past  times.  Their 
predilections,  their  private  tastes,  their  amusements, 
their  domestic  habits,  their  relaxations — in  a  word, 
all  that  satisfies  them,  annoys  them,  amuses  them — 
are  capable  of  furnishing  useful  lessons  to  our  race; 
for  a  man's  manners  and  habits  help  us  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  him,  and  are  the  best  evidence  of  his  real 
character. 

Many  great  men  have  delighted  in  passing  their 
hours  of  relaxation  in  the  company  of  children. 
This  betokens  a  pare  and  loving  nature.  Richter 
says,  the  man  is  to  be  shunned  who  does  not  love 
the  society  of  children.  Henry  IV  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  them,  and  delighted  in  their  gam- 
bols and  little  caprices.  One  day,  when  crawling 
round  his  room  on  all-fours,  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  with  the  Dauphin  on  his  back,  and  the 
other  children  about  him  urging  the  King  to  gallop 


in  imitation  of  a  horse,  an  embassador  suddenly 
entered  and  surprised  the  royal  family  in  the  midst 
of  their  fun.  Henry,  without  rising  to  his  feet, 
asked,  "Have  you  children,  Mr.  Embassador?" 
"Yes,  sire."  "In  that  case  I  proceed  with  the 
sport,"  replied  the  King. 

Liebnitz  used  to  pass  months  together  in  his 
study,  engaged  with  his  laborious  investigations. 
At  such  times  his  only  relaxation  consisted  in  col- 
lecting about  him  in  his  study  children  of  both 
sexes,  whom  he  watched,  and  sometimes  he  took 
part  in  their  frolics.  Seated  in  his  easy  chair,  he 
delighted  to  observ^e  their  lively  movements,  to 
listen  to  their  conversation,  and  to  observe  their 
several  dispositions;  and  when  his  soul  had  suffi- 
ciently enjoyed  the  innocent  spectacle,  he  would 
dismiss  the  children  with  sweetmeats,  and  return 
to  his  studies  with  renewed  energy. 

Louis  Racine  says  of  his  father,  that  he  took 
part  in  all  the  children's  sports.  "I  remember  a 
procession  we  once  had,"  says  he  in  his  memoirs, 
"in  which  my  sisters  played  the  part  of  the  clergy, 
I  was  the  curate,  and  the  author  of  Athalie,  singing 
in  chorus  with  us,  carried  the  cross." 

Napoleon,  like  Wellington,  was  fond  of  children. 
He  used  to  take  the  infant  King  of  Rome  in  his 
arms,  and,  standing  in  front  of  a  mirror  with  him, 
there  made  the  oddest  grimaces  in  the  glass.  At 
breakfast,  he  would  take  the  child  upon  his  knee, 
dip  his  finger  in  the  sauce,  and  daub  his  face  with 
it:  the  child's  governess  scolded,  the  Emperor 
laughed,  and  the  child,  almost  always  pleased, 
appeared  to  delight  in  the  rough  caresses  of  his 
father.  Those  who,  on  such  occasions,  had  a  favor 
to  solicit  from  the  Emperor,  were  almost  always 
sure  of  being  favorably  received. 

Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  grave,  the 
philosophic  Socrates,  during  his  hours  of  leisure, 
took  pleasure  in  dancing?  Yet  it  was  so!  By 
dancing,  leaping,  and  other  exercises  of  the  body, 
he  preserved  his  bodily  health;  and  at  other  times, 
when  not  in  the  humor  for  physical  exercise,  he 
amused  himself  by  playing  upon  the  lyre,  which 
tuned  and  tempered  his  mind.  These  old  Greeks 
took  much  more  rational  methods  of  educating  and 
developing  the  whole  nature  of  man  than  we  mod- 
erns do.  They  regarded  physical  education  as  the 
groundwork  of  mental;  and  sought  to  train  the 
bodily  powers  and  develop  the  muscular  energies 
at  the  same  time  that  they  cultivated  the  mind  by 
discipline  and  study.  "A  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body,"  was  one  of  their  most  current  maxims. 

Many  other  wise  men,  besides  Socrates,  have 
taken  great  delight  in  music.  Epaminondas,  a 
famous  Grecian  general,  used  to  take  pleasure  in 
singing  at  the  village  festivals.  Luther  delighted 
in  playing  the  flute,  and  thus  used  to  soothe  his 
excited  feelings.  Frederick  II,  of  Prussia,  allayed 
the  most  violent  agonies  of  mind  with  the  same 
instrument.  An  hour's  playing  generally  sufficed 
to  reduce  him  to  perfect  tranquillity.  Milton  de- 
lighted in  playing  the  organ;  and  composed  several 
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fine  psaltn  tunes,  which  are,  to  this  day,  puug  in 
our  cljurchcs.  Benthani  was  passionately  fond  of 
music,  and  played  the  organ;  there  was  scarcely  a 
room  in  his  house  without  a  piano.  He  took  pleas- 
ure even  in  running  his  fingers  over  the  key8. 
Gainsborough,  the  painter,  was  a  capital  performer 
on  the  violin. 

More  lovers  of  children!  Cato,  the  censor,  no 
matier  how  urgent  the  business  of  the  republic, 
would  never  leave  his  home  in  the  morning  with- 
out first  having  seen  his  wife  wash  and  dress  the 
baby!  Cicero,  after  having  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  his  orations,  called  in  the  cliildren  and  had  a 
joyous  romp  with  them!  A  great  diversion  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus  was  to  play  at  games  with  little 
children,  who  were  brought  from  all  parts  for  the 
purpose — Moorish  and  Assyrian  children  being  his 
chief  favorites.  There  was  one  little  fellow,  of  the 
name  of  Nucias,  who  stood  only  two  feet  high,  and 
weighed  only  seventeen  pounds,  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, had  a  prodigious  voice;  he  was  an  especial 
favorite.  Rousseau  said,  that  noihing  gave  him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  see  little  children  making 
fun  and  playing  together.  "I  have  often,"  said  he, 
"stopped  in  the  streets  to  watch  their  frolics  and 
sports  with  an  interest  which  I  see  no  other  person 
take  in  them."  Yet,  inconceivable  inconsistency! 
Rousseau  sent  his  own  children  to  a  foundling  hos- 
pital, and  never  owned  them! 

The  attachment  which  some  men  have  formed  for 
animals  of  various  kinds,  is  an  amusing  subject. 
"When  philosophers  have  had  neither  wife  nor  chil- 
dren, they  have  taken  to  dogs,  horses,  serpents, 
birds,  and  even  spiders!  Goethe  rarely  passed  a 
day  without  bringing  out  from  the  chimney-corner  a 
live  snake,  which  he  kept  there,  and  caressing  it 
like  a  bosom  friend.  Tiberius,  a  Roman  emperor, 
also  made  an  intimate  companion  of  a  serpent, 
which  he  trained  to  take  food  out  of  his  hand. 
Augustus  was  exceedingly  fond  of  a  parrot,  but 
still  more  so  of  a  quail,  the  loss  of  which  made 
him  as  sad  as  if  he  had  lost  a  battle.  Honorius, 
another  Roman  emperor,  was  so  grieved  at  the  loss 
of  a  hen,  named  R.-ma,  that  he  would  willingly 
have  given  Rome  itself  to  bring  it  back;  but  Alaric 
had  taken  Rome.  The  Emperor  Domitian  occu- 
pied his  leisure  in  catching  flies.  Louis  XI,  when 
ill  at  Plessis-le-Tours,  only  found  pleasure  in  an 
exhibition  of  dancing  pigs,  oddly  dressed  up,  which 
were  trained  for  his  special  entertainment. 

Richter  was  very  fond  of  tame  animals,  which 
he  constantly  had  about  him.  Sometimes  a  mouse; 
then  a  great  white  cross  spider,  which  he  kept  in  a 
paper  box  with  a  glass  top.  There  was  a  little 
door  beneath,  by  which  he  could  feed  his  prisoner 
with  dead  flies.  In  the  autumn  he  collected  the 
winter  food  for  his  little  tree-frog  and  his  tame 
spider.  "  How  I  wish,"  he  wrote  once  to  his  friend 
Otto,  "that  you  could  have  met  me  in  the  street  or 
in  the  Harmony;  then  you  would  have  seen  my 
little  squirrel  upon  my  shoulder,  who  bites  no 
longer." 


Next  to  money,  Rembrandt  loved  nothing  so 
much  as  his  monkey.  He  was  one  day  painting  a 
picture  of  a  noble  family,  when  tlie  intelligence 
was  brought  to  him  of  his  ape's  death.  He  could 
scarcely  contain  his  grief,  and  lamented  bis  un- 
happy lot.  Sobbing  and  crying,  he  forthwith  be- 
gan delineating  the  form  of  the  ape  upon  the  fam- 
ily picture.  They  remonstrated  with  him,  and 
protested  that  an  ape  was  quite  out  of  place  io 
the  company  of  such  distinguished  personages. 
The  family  were  most  indignant,  and  ordered  him 
to  efface  the  traces  of  the  animal.  But  he  con- 
tinued to  weep,  and  went  on  painting  his  ape. 
The  head  of  the  family  demanded  to  know  whether 
it  was  his  portrait  or  that  of  a  monkey  which  Rem- 
brandt was  pretending  to  delineate?  "It  «  the 
portrait  of  a  monkey,"  said  Rembrandt.  "Then 
you  may  keep  the  picture."  "I  think  so,"  said 
the  painter.     And  the  picture  still  survives. 

Henry  III  of  France  was  so  foolishly  fond  of 
spaniels,  that  he  used  to  carry  a  litter  of  them  in  a 
basket  suspended  round  his  neck  when  giving  his 
audiences.  His  passion  for  these  animals  cost  him 
on  the  average  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  a  year.  Charles  I  of  England  was  also 
excessively  fond  of  spaniels;  and  the  breed  of  his 
dogs  is  still  famous  in  this  country.  Frederick  the 
Great,  King  of  Prussia,  was  notoriously  also  a  great 
dog-fancier. 

The  painter  Razzi  formed  friendships  with  all 
sorts  of  animals,  and  he  filled  his  house  with 
squirrels,  monkeys.  Angora  cats,  dwarf  asses,  he- 
goats,  tortoises,  and  Elba  ponies.  Besides  these 
he  had  an  enormous  raven,  who  gravely  strode 
about  among  the  other  animals,  as  if  he  were  the 
exhibitor  of  this  Noah's  ark.  "When  any  one 
knocked  at  the  outer  door,  the  raven  called  "Come 
in  I'  in  a  loud  voice. 

Pelisson,  confined  in  the  Bastile,  made  a  friend 
of  a  spider,  which  he  tamed.  The  jailer  one  day, 
seeing  Pelisson  take  pleasure  in  contemplating  the 
insect,  crushed  it  under  his  foot,  and  left  the  pris- 
oner distressed  and  melancholy  at  the  loss  of  his 
friend.  Latude,  in  the  same  prison,  made  compan- 
ions of  six  and  twenty  rats  who  inhabited  his  celL 
He  gave  each  of  them  a  name;  and  they  learned  to 
come  to  him  at  his  call.  He  fed  them,  played  with 
them,  and  they  thus  greatly  relieved  the  ennui  of 
his  captivity. 

But  Latude  only  made  friends  of  rats  from  ne- 
cessity. The  Marquis  de  Montespan,  in  perfect 
freedom  of  choice,  had  the  extraordinary  taste  to 
amuse  himself  with  mice,  when  occupying  the 
gilded  apartments  of  Versailles.  True,  the  mice 
were  white,  and  had  been  brought  to  him  all  the 
wav  from  Siberia;  but  the  taste  was  a  most  odd 
one,  nevertheless. 

Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  French  minister,  employed 
his  leisure  in  playing  with  an  ape;  and  Cardinal 
Richelieu  amused  himself  with  his  collection  of 
cats.  The  poet  Alfieri  was  proud  of  his  horse>, 
and  took  great  delight  in  fondling  and  caressing 
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them.  Cowper  was  at  no  time  so  happy  as  when 
feeding  his  tame  hares. 

There  are  other  historic  names  associated  with 
pet  animals,  among  which  may  be  named  the  vul- 
ture of  Semiramis,  the  butterfly  of  Virgil,  the  star- 
ling of  Nero,  the  ape  of  Commodus,  the  sparrow  of 
Heliogabulus,  and  the  dove  of  Mohammed. 

Finally,  among  the  other  relaxations  of  learned 
and  great  men,  may  be  mentioned  Calvin's  game 
of  throwing  dice  along  a  table — whereas  Luther 
was  great  in  ninepins.  When  he  knocked  down 
all  the  pins  at  a  stroke  he  was  as  much  delighted 
as  if  he  had  upset  all  the  Papists.  Boileau  was 
also  very  fond  of  the  same  game,  and  when  he 
prostrated  the  nine  pins  he  was  better  pleased  than 
if  he  had  completed  his  best  ode.  Massillon  the 
preacher  used  to  assemble  oratorians  and  Jesuits  in 
his  room,  and  set  them  to  play  at  chess  together, 
meanwhile  exhorting  them  never  to  engage  in  any 
less  innocent  warfare.  Buffon's  great  delight  was 
in  gleaning  the  village  gossip  from  the  village 
barber  during  his  morning  toilet.  Charlemagne's 
chief  relaxation  and  pleasure  consisted  in  swimming 
in  a  bath,  together  with  his  sons,  officers,  and  oth- 
ers. Charlemagne  beat  them  all  at  swimming. 
Boyle  the  philosopher's  great  delight,  like  Cur- 
ran's,  was  to  watch  the  exhibition  of  puppet-shows. 
The  performance  of  Punchinello  invariably  drew 
him  into  the  street,  and  he  did  not  mind  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  rain  to  witness  it.  In 
like  manner,  Tasso's  liveliest  amusement  was  to 
see  masquerades,  and  enjoy  the  diversions  of  the 
populace  during  the  public  festivals. 
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Search  the  Scriptures." — Bibi-s. 


BY   REV.    W.    A.    DAVIDSON. 


These  are  the  words  of  the  adorable  Savior. 
They  fell  from  his  lips  when  he  was  grieved  at 
the  blindness  and  stupidity  of  the  Jews.  For 
them  he  had  laid  aside  the  glory  he  had  with  the 
Father,  and  "made  himself  of  no  reputation,"  and, 
taking  the  "form  of  a  servant,"  he  preached  the 
Gospel  of  their  salvation.  To  satisfy  them  of  his 
divinity,  he  wrought  the  most  astonishing  and  stu- 
pendous miracles;  to  convince  them  of  his  intense 
desire  to  save,  he  patiently  endured,  for  their  good, 
the  severest  privations  and  the  bitterest  persecu- 
tions. According  to  their  own  Scriptures,  he  had 
been  born  in  due  time,  and  in  him  their  propliecies 
concerning  Messiah  had  found  an  exact  fulfillment. 
Yet  all  this  was  not  enough.  In  him  they  would 
not  believe.  They  would  not  come  to  him  that 
they  might  have  life.  Hence  the  tender  and  sig- 
nificant admonition:  "Search  the  Scriptures;  for 
in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life:  and  they  are 
they  which  testify  of  me." 
Vol.  XIII.— 32 


Infatuated  Jews!  and  yet  how  much  we  are  like 
them!  How  unwilling  to  accept  the  Savior — to 
believe  on  him  to  the  salvation  of  our  souls! 

"Search  the  Scriptures!"  A  blessed  antidote  for 
the  perverseness  of  our  natures  and  the  infidelity 
of  our  hearts.  "Search  the  Scriptures!"  There 
are  a  thousand  reasons  for  this.  All  our  inter- 
ests— present  and  future,  temporal  and  eternal — 
demand  it.  To  have  the  image  of  Christ  engraven 
on  our  hearts  we  must  search  the  Scriptures.  We 
need  light;  and  in  the  word  of  God  shines  the  Sun 
of  righteousness  in  the  fullness  of  his  splendor. 
Our  souls  hunger  and  thirst;  and  in  the  Bible  are 
found  the  bread  and  water  of  eternal  life.  In  a 
word,  in  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  found  all  we 
need — light,  life,  hope,  happiness,  heaven. 

And  to  the  gentle  readers  of  the  Repository 
might  it  not  be  modestly  hinted,  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sacred  Scripture  is  an  elegant  accom- 
plishment? Neatness  of  person,  gracefulness  of  man- 
ners, intellectual  attainments  are  all  very  desirable. 
To  read  history,  biography,  and  the  purer  and 
healthier  class  of  our  periodical  literature  is  greatly 
to  be  encouraged.  To  write  poetry,  to  talk  French, 
to  perform  music  well,  are  attainments  worthy  of  a 
noble  aspiration.  But  what  are  all  these,  and  a 
hundred  more,  if  possible,  without  an  acquaintance 
with  the  book  of  books?  'Tis  this,  indeed,  that 
gives  grace  and  luster  to  all  the  rest,  and  fully 
qualifies  Avonian  for  the  responsible  sphere  for 
which  she  was  designed  by  her  Maker. 

Very  ill  does  it  comport  with  her  dignity  and 
destiny  to  be  surfeiting  her  mind  with  the  sickly 
imaginings  of  the  novelist,  instead  of  storing  it 
with  the  wholesome  and  important  lessons  of  God's 
word;  to  talk  flippantly  of  heroes  and  heroines, 
and  know  nothing  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  and 
apostles;  to  be  skimming,  all  the  days  of  her  life, 
the  surface  of  the  stagnant  pool  of  sentimentalism, 
while  her  deathless  spirit  is  thirsting  for  the  pure 
waters  of  eternal  life.  She  who  does  so  disqualifies 
herself  for  the  responsible  duties  of  life,  and  libels 
the  intelligence  and  dignity  of  her  sex.  If  a  wife 
or  a  mother,  she  deserves  neither  of  these  high 
and  holy  appellations:  her  husband  will  be  a  man 
of  sorrows,  and  her  children  will  perish  for  want 
of  a  mother's  instruction,  a  mother's  tears,  a  moth- 
er's prayers. 

Gentle  readers,  "Search  the  Scriptures."  Let 
their  spirit  breathe  in  your  heart,  their  precepts 
govern  your  life,  tlieir  promises  inspire  your  hopes 
and  your  prayers;  and  thus  nerved  for  the  battles 
of  life,  yours  will  be  a  race  of  pleasing  and  glori- 
ous triumphs,  and  the  end — eternal  life. 


The  promises  of  the  Bible,  like  the  beams  of  the 
sun,  shine  as  freely  in  at  the  windows  of  the  poor 
man's  cottage  as  the  rich  man's  palace.  A  mount- 
ain of  gold  heaped  as  high  as  heaven  would  be  no 
such  treasure  as  one  promise  of  God. 
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BT  J.   M.   I.KBt-IK. 


'Tttah  midnij^'lit !    0'(!r  llio  earth  tho  crnoping  fihades 

Had  readied  their  darkest  liour.    The  sleep! n<:,'Worhl 

Hung  slow  revolving  through  the  void  of  space; 

No  thundering  earthquake  had  destroyed  her  calm, 

And  wildly  echoed  through  the  funeral  shade 

That  gathered  slow  apace  its  deathly  pall. 

But  soon  the  scene  was  changed:  the  angry  sky 

Flamed  with  red  glare  o'er  the  frightened  world, 

That  darted  forth  its  red  and  livid  tongues 

Far  outward  through  the  realms  of  dusky  night, 

Startling  old  Chaos  from  his  lonely  throne, 

Making  him  fall  like  lightning  from  on  high. 

As  tlve  red  bolt  descends  with  crushing  sound, 

And  from  his  wild  dominions  utter  back 

The  groan  of  fears  that  labored  in  his  soul. 

The  world  flashed  now  and  then  with  fiery  heat, 

And  man  stood  motionless,  aghast,  afraid, 

And  terrified.     The  mighty  hours  of  dread, 

As  if  forever  husbanding  their  wrath 

For  this  dark  moment,  gave  their  terrors  now. 

Man  groaned  in  fear,  unknowing  where  to  fly; 

The  earth  seemed  blazing  underneath  his  feet, 

And  strange  and  awful  voices  on  the  blast, 

Of  woe — deep  and  unutterable  woe — 

Proclaimed  the  universal  doom  at  hand. 

Awhile  it  was  still.     No  sound  on  land  or  sea. 

Nor  rocking  wave,  nor  signal  of  distress. 

The  earth  stood  still,  the  waves  unmoving  slept. 

But  with  confusion  in  the  ominous  sky 

The  red  stars  shot,  and,  spinning  round  and  round, 

Reeled  like  to  drunken  men  upon  their  watch 

At  midnight,  in  the  high  and  lonely  towers 

Of  the  dark-fated,  reveled  Babylon. 

All  earth  was  wrapt  in  terror,  and  the  sun, 

"  The  bright  eye  of  the  universe,"  was  dark; 

The  strong  hand  of  some  angel  had  been  there. 

And  poured  the  wrath  of  God  upon  its  flames. 

Stopt  in  raid  terror,  the  proud  avalanche 

Hung  darkling  over  cities  it  had  crushed. 

If  the  strong  hand  had  left  it  in  its  flight; 

And  mountains  that  were  sinking  from  His  face, 

When  half  submerged,  were  held  by  power  supreme; 

And  fountains  that  had  played  in  sunlight  stood 

With  all  their  spray  ejected  in  the  air. 

He  laid  His  hand  upon  the  ocean's  mane; 

Instant  it  changed  to  marble,  and  the  ships 

That,  startled  in  their  middle  way,  had  sailed 

Were  firm  imbedded  in  the  solid  stone. 

No  more  the  ocean  from  its  soundless  depths 

Rolled  dashing  proudly  on  the  hollow  shores, 

That  gave  reverberations  dire  of  woe; 

Nor  crushing  the  huge  shores  the  firm  land  shook 

And  flamed  with  fiercer  fires.     Then  all  the  graves 

Oped  their  huge  mouths,  and  all  the  dead  came 

forth— 
The  citied  dead  who  long  and  dreamless  slept, 
But,  waking,  bloomed  as  fresh  as  summer's  flowers. 
That  gave  their  luscious  odors  to  the  breeze, 


Ere  they  were  nipt  by  the  untimely  blast 

That  scatters  death.     The  charnels  all  gave  up 

Tlieir  tides  of  immortality  again, 

And  specters  from  each  silent  resting-place 

Came  up.     As  earth  gave  np  her  dead  she  shook; 

And  the  vast  sea  of  solid  marble  rent. 

With  horrid  crash,  to  let  the  spirits  out; 

And  all  the  re})el  angels,  too,  came  f(jrth 

In  long  array,  before  the  throne  of  Him 

Whose  voice  should  doom  them  back  to  fiercer  hell 

Or  up  to  higher  heaven;  where  shone  in  light 

The  world-creating  Power,  and  judged  the  dead 

According  to  their  deeds  of  former  life, 

Whose  clayless  forms  ascended  up  to  heaven 

Or  sank  in  terror  to  perpetual  woe. 

Far  through  the  distance  rolled  the  clouds  away; 

The  fearful  ordeal  now  was  past,  tlie  doom 

Of  mortals  sealed  and  irrevocable. 

The  sky  was  rolled  away,  and  flames  of  fire 

Shone  redly  from  the  glowing  earth,  whose  form 

Hung  flaming  over  Chaos  and  old  Night, 

Who,  from  their  thrones,  looked  out  with  terror  deep. 

And  howled  in  horror,  till  the  endless  deeps 

Bellowing  returned  their  wild  and  fearful  cry. 

That  followed  like  Despair  the  rebel  crew. 

Yet  Time  lived  on.     The  universe  flamed  out; 

Old  Chaos  thundered  in  his  untrod  depths. 

And  roared;  space  shook  with  his  Herculean  might, 

And  horrid  mutters  rolled  through  all  the  sky. 

All  hushed!     The  flames  had  died.     Stars  rushing 

down 
In  one  tremendous  ruin  clashed  against 
The  rayless  world.     All  from  their  orbits  loosed, 
All  rushing  down  made  one  tremendous  mass, 
Without  a  season,  herb,  or  man,  or  life, 
A  wilder  chaos  than  before  was  known — 
A  spirit  of  the  universe  gone  out  I 


WILT  THOU  BE  TRUE? 

"Wilt  thou  be  true?"  we  ask  it  of  the  flower 
That  decks  our  garland  in  the  festive  scene; 

But  leaves  that  fall  before  the  parting  hour 

Mock  us,  and  tell  how  vain  the  words  have  been, 

"Wilt  thou  be  true?" 

"Wilt  thou  be  true?"  we  ask  it  of  the  billow. 
And  launch  our  bark  upon  the  crystal  tide; 

But  many  a  seaweed  shroud  and  coral  pillow 
Have  met  the  lips  that  trusted  while  they  cried, 

"Wilt  thou  be  true?" 

"  Wilt  thou  be  true  ?"  we  ask  it  of  the  heaven 
That  shines  all  bright  and  beaming  on  our  way; 

But  clouds  that  gather,  dark  and  thunder-riven. 
Bid  us  regret  that  e'er  we  asked  the  ray, 

"Wilt  thou  be  true?" 

"Wilt  thou  be  true?"  0,  ask  it  of  my  bosom. 
Let  thy  warm  faith  believe  Affection's  sigh; 

And  thou  shaltfind  it  shame  the  scented  blossom. 
The  sparkling  ocean,  and  the  smiling  sky. 

For  it  is  true. 
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POUTLAND  AXD  ITS  DEAD. 


BY  BEV.    T.    il.    EDDT. 


"By  all  means  be  sure  and  visit  Portland  "while 
in  Maine,  and  call  on  my  friend  Dr.  E.  Clarke.  He 
is  one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  and  will  show  you 
the  loveliest  landscape  on  earth." 

So  wrote  an  ex-editor  of  the  Repository  to  me 
when  he  learned  that  I  intended  to  perpetrate  "a 
tour."  I  felt  very  grateful  to  him,  and  carefully 
stowed  away  the  bundle  of  "letters  introductory" 
he  sent  me.  But  I  knew  that  the  learned  Professor, 
albeit  his  head  wears  the  "coronal  of  glory,"  was 
still  a  very  enthusiast  in  his  love  of  cherished 
"shrines  and  haunts."  The  hights  of  Portland 
give  a  view  of  his  early  home,  and  in  and  around 
it  had  ever  clustered  some  of  his  dearest  memories. 
Hence,  I  was  prepared  to  abate  somewhat  his  su- 
perlative statements. 

Anxious  to  see  a  down-east  conference,  I  passed 
through  Portland  in  the  night,  and  sailed  over  to 
Rockland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot.  Here  I 
spent  several  delightful  days  among  the  Yankee 
preachers.  I  found  them  a  noble  band  of  men — 
earnest,  devoted,  and  none  more  generous,  impul- 
sive, or  hospitable  can  be  found.     God  bless  them  I 

The  trip  to  Rockland  was  my  first  experience  in 
ocean  navigation,  and  I  congratulated  myself  no 
little  in  escaping  seasickness.  "But  let  not  him 
that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he 
that  putteth  it  off" — I  had  the  same  trip  to  make 
over  again.  Conference  adjourned,  and,  with  a 
number  of  brethren,  I  took  passage  on  the  "Dan- 
iel "Webster."  The  Atlantic  was  rough  enough  to 
be  wildly  beautiful  without  any  real  danger.  For 
nearly  an  hour  I  stood  on  my  feet,  enraptured  with 
the  glorious  ocean  scenery.  There  sailed  the  houses 
of  the  deep,  the  white  canvas  swelling  with  the 
stiff  southern  breeze.  There  rose  up  a  bold  rocky 
island  against  which  a  vessel  had  dashed  and 
foundered,  while  all  on  board  perished !  Here  came 
the  mighty  waves,  rolling  along  in  their  majesty, 
tossing  our  noble  steamer  as  if  a  mere  plaything. 

But  I  somehow  felt  like  taking  a  chair.  The  roll- 
ing of  the  waves — really,  they  were  becoming  tire- 
some. I  determined  to  "recline  upon  a  couch" — 
in  plain  English,  to  creep  into  a  berth.  I  did  so, 
and  lay  as  still  as  possible.  After  a  while  brother 
Morse,  of  Maine  conference,  came  to  me,  saying, 
"Brother  Eddy,  we  are  off  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
nebec, and  here  is  where  Dr.  Bond  threw  up  the  last 
pea."  Dr.  Bond  is  good  authority  in  medicine, 
whatever  he  may  be  in  reference  to  slavery  and 
the  Episcopacy.  Consequently,  I  decided  that  this 
was  a  good  place  for  throwing  up.  The  feelings 
and  experience  of  the  next  hour  are  hardly  sus- 
ceptible of  description,  especially  in  a  ladies'  mag- 
azine; hence,  I  forbear.  It  is  enough  to  say,  I 
was  glad  when  the  boat  came  to  her  moorings  at 
Portland.  My  good  brother  Morse  had  been  two 
years  a  minister  there,  and  kindly  escorted  me  to 


Dr.  C.'s;  and  the  greeting  I  received  convinced  me 
that  that  part  of  the  ex-editor's  letter  was  true 
without  abatement. 

The  next  day  about  ten  o'clock  the  Doctor  and 
myself,  in  his  chaise,  drove  first  to  old  "Fort 
Sumner,"  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  plainly  to 
be  seen.  From  a  lofty  building  immediately  in 
the  rear  of  the  Fort,  glass  in  hand,  we  took  our 
observation. 

"  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look,"  said  the  Doctor. 
Unfortunately  there  was  a  haze  obscuring  the  wide 
sweep  of  vision,  and  painfully  narrowing  the  hori- 
zon. Nevertheless,  enough  was  visible  to  convince 
me  that  even  in  this  the  ex-editor  spoke  within  the 
bounds  of  truth.  Dr.  Olin,  after  his  European  wan- 
derings, visited  this  spot.  Standing  on  the  hoary 
breastwork  of  the  Fort,  he  swept,  with  his  glass, 
the  whole  landscape;  he  lifted  his  hat  from  his 
head,  and  solemnly  said,  "Whoever  stands  here 
should  uncover  his  head  before  the  majesty  of  al- 
mighty God." 

"  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look."  See  yonder,  in  that 
northwesterly  direction,  nearly  seventy  miles  dis- 
tant, and  you  behold  the  "White  Mountains  loom- 
ing up;  their  bold  outline  forms  the  background 
of  the  picture.  Between  you  and  them  lie  lovely 
New  England  villages,  beautiful  vales,  rocky  hills, 
bays,  and  rivers.  A  little  easterly  you  see  the  sil- 
ver thread  drawn  by  the  waters  of  the  Kennebec. 
There  spreads  out  the  quiet  "^"innipiseogee  Lake; 
and  east  of  that  flows  the  Saco,  and  you  see  the 
little  Sebago  Pond.  Turn  now  and  look  directly 
east  and  north.  There  lies  Casco  Bay;  surely,  the 
loveliest  in  all  the  wide  ocean's  range.  Its  tran- 
quil waters,  on  which  ride  sail  of  every  size  and 
grade,  seem  to  be  the  very  mirror  of  peace.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  islands,  more  properly  islets, 
dot  its  surface.  Some  of  them  are  large  enough 
for  a  villa;  others  merely  appear  like  emerald  pins, 
set  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep — nature's  own  native 
jewels. 

That  beauteous  Bay!  I  see  its  loveliness  still! 
So  quiet,  so  calm,  so  peaceful !  I  shall  never  again 
look  upon  its  like  in  this  world.  I  gazed  on  it, 
with  its  islets  of  living  green,  and  its  hundreds  of 
vessels  sailing  quietly  or  riding  at  anchor,  till  my 
heart  was  too  full  for  utterance,  and  unbidden  tears 
started  from  my  eyes.  I  thouglit  of  the  moorixg- 
PLACE  ABOVE — the  uarbof  of  Heaven, 

"Where  all  the  ship's  company  meet, 
Who  sailed  with  the  Savior  beneoth; 
Where  exulting  each  other  they  greet, 
And  triumph  o'er  sorrow  and  death." 

I  thought  of  the  loved  ones  once  with  me,  now 
departed,  who  that 

"  Haven  have  gained, 
Outflying  the  tempest  and  wind." 

My  tears  were  not  those  of  sorrow;  no,  for  I  hope, 
through  redeeming  mercy,  to  gain  that  same  port 
of  bliss. 

Southwardly  are  the  rocky  shores  of  Cape  Eliza- 
beth, against  which  dasli  and  fi"et  the  waves  of 
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ocean.    Go  over  on  the  Cape,  and  there  is  an  ocean 
view  worth  a  trip  from  llm  west  to  see. 

I  liave  said  n<jtlni)g  of  llic  city  itself.  Not  that  it 
does  not  merit  deHcription.  In  the  regularity  and 
cleanliness  of  its  streets  it  rivals  the  b<;tter  portions 
of  Philadelphia;  in  the  long  rows  of  elms  it  ap- 
proxin)ates  the  beauty  of  peerless  New  Haven.  Its 
buildings  are  princely  homes. 

The  most  touching  emotions  of  my  heart  while 
there  were  occasioned  by  my  visits  to  the  two  cem- 
eteries. First  I  stopped  with  my  kind  host  at  the 
New  Cemetery.  The  grave  of  Professor  Merrit 
Caldwell  was  the  object  of  our  visit  there.  I  had 
years  ago  learned  to  venerate  his  name.  I  had 
imagined  him  the  fit  compeer  of  Fisk,  Olin,  Emory, 
whose  colleague  he  was.  I  had  loved  him,  though 
I  had  never  seen  him.  For  in  him  met  lofty  intel- 
lectual powers,  rich  and  varied  lore,  and  all,  all, 
were  laid  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  consecrated — "a 
whole  sacrifice"  on  the  altar  of  God.  By  his  side 
sleeps  his  daughter,  a  lovely  child.  As  I  leaned 
upon  his  head-stone,  I  remembered  his  words  to 
his  wife:  "Do  not  visit  my  grave  in  the  evening, 
nor  in  the  dark,  cloudy  day.  Come  when  the  sun 
shines,  the  flowers  are  springing,  and  the  birds  are 
singing.  That  is  the  time  to  visit  a  Christian's 
grave !"  Touching  sentiment,  and  worthy  the  sanc- 
tified genius  of  its  author !  Had  more  professors  in 
our  colleges  his  devotion  to  God,  his  love  of  soulsj 
his  watchful  solicitude  for  young  men,  our  colleges 
would  not  graduate  so  many  infidels.  Education 
was  with  him  a  great  work — a  work  for  eternity — 
and  he  educated  for  eternity.  "Many  shall  rise  up 
and  call  him  blessed." 

In  the  afternoon,  in  company  with  a  brother  min- 
ister, I  went  to  the  Old  Cemetery.  We  passed  the 
church  where  the  sainted  Payson  preached  "  Jesus 
and  the  resurrection."  When  we  passed  through 
the  gate  of  "the  sleeping- place,"  our  first  care  was 
to  visit  his  grave.  To  it  go  hundreds  from  our 
country  and  from  across  old  ocean.  He  sleeps 
well  beneath  a  marble  shaft,  inscribed  in  language 
as  follows: 

•'EDWARD  PAYSOX,  D.  D. 
Born  at  Rindge,  N.  H,, 

July  25,  1783, 

Ordained  Pastor  of  the 

Second  Congregational  Church  in 

Portland,  December  16,  1807. 

Died  October  22,  1827. 

HIS  RECORD  IS  ON  HIGH." 

Payson's  name  shall  not  soon  die.  It  is  embalmed 
by  all  virtues  and  Christian  graces,  and  enshrined 
where  it  may  mock  disease  and  time — in  the  loving 
hearts  of  the  Church. 

Next  we  passed  to  the  monument  of  Commodore 
Preble.  The  brave  old  warrior,  whose  "thunder 
shook  the  ocean,"  lies  here  powerless  as  the  "in- 
fant of  days."  There  was  one  before  whose  fire  he 
was  obliged  to  "strike  his  colors."  The  stirring 
notes  of  his  country's  anthem  wakes  now  no  echo 
in  his  silent,  pulseless  heart.  In  sight  of  the  sea, 
in   hearing  of  the  ever-chanting  ocean  requiem, 


rest  his  remains,  surrounded  by  the  graves  of  his 
family. 

'•  Rtquit/fcat  in  pace." 

Here,  almost  side  by  side,  are  two  tombs  whose 
inscriptions  tell  their  own  story — proclaim  the  hor- 
ror of  war,  the  deceitfulness  of  human  glory: 

"  It    MllMORY    OF 

COMMANDKR  r«A.MI  KL  BLYTHE, 

Of  Ili»  liriiannic  .Maje»ty'» 

lirig  lio.xer. 

He  nobly  fell 

On  tlie  5th  day  of  September,  1813, 

In  action 

With  the  U.  8.  Brig  EnterpriM. 

In  life  honorable; 

In  death  filorioDs. 

His  country  will  long  deplore 

One  of  her  bravest  »on«: 

His  friends  lament 

One  of  the  best  of  men. 

jEr29." 

He  died,  it  seems,  contending  for  the  "supremacy 
of  the  seas,"  fighting  beneath  the  "red  cross  flag." 
But  the  other  tomb  proclaims  that  he  died  not  alone, 
and  not  without  a  fierce  struggle.  On  a  similar 
tablet  is  inscribed: 

"Beneath  this  stone  molders 

the  body  of 

WILLIAM  BARROWS, 

of  the 

United  States  Brig  Enterprise, 

Who  was  mortally  wounded 

On  the  5lh  of  September,  1813, 

In  an  action  which  contributed 

To  increase  the  fame  of 
American  valor,  by  capturing 
His  Britannic  Majesty's 
Brig  Boxer, 
After  a  severe  conflict  of 
•45  minutes. 
^T  28. 
A  passing  stranger  has  erected  this  monument  of 
respect  to  the  name  of  a  patriot,  who,  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  obeyed  the  loud  summons 
of  an  injured  country,  and  who  gal- 
lantly met,  fought,  and  conquered 
the  foemani" 

And  srch  is  war!  Here  were  these  two  young 
men,  perhaps  strangers  to  each  other;  they  had  no 
personal  quarrel — no  malice;  but  from  the  mast- 
head of  one  floats  a  crossed  and  the  other  a  striped 
bunting,  and  they  must  fight  I  There  is  a  ques- 
tion of  supremacy.  True,  ocean's  waters  are  wide 
enough  for  all;  but  diplomatists  have  certain  ab- 
stractions, and  these  youths  mustjight.  The  glossy 
hair,  in  which  was  twined  a  mother's  fingers,  must 
be  drabbled  with  blood.  And  now  the  victor  and 
the  vanquished  are  together  locked  in  the  embrace 
which  knows  no  relaxing. 

Close  by  sleep  the  remains  of  Lieutenant  Kervine 
Waters.  He  was  a  midshipman,  and  in  the  same 
action  was  mortally  wounded.  He  lingered  two 
years;  he  died,  his  epitaph  tells  us,  in  Christian 
hope!  Ah  I  with  him,  when  the  roar  of  battle  was 
hushed,  and  its  mad  excitement  was  over,  there 
was  time  to  reflect — there  was  time  to  read  the 
words  of  life — to  come  to  the  mercy- seat.     But 
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■what  of  those  "who  go  into  eteruity  from  the  stern, 
vindictive  passion-tumult  of  the  battle-hour?  God 
alone  can  solve  some  of  tlie  fearful  problems  writ- 
ten on  the  blackboard  of  pjloomy  war! 

Onward,  spirit  of  Christianity!  onward!  The 
world  needs  thee  much.  Onward  be  thy  flight, 
till  "healing  from  thy  wings  "  is  poured  into  every 
angry  heart — till  thy  voice  is  heard  speaking  to  the 
stormy  deep  of  human  passion,  ambition,  and  re- 
venge, as  erst  was  heard  the  voice  of  thy  Author, 
"Peace  be  still!"  and  in  the  midst  of  the  calm, 
may  earth  gladly  shout  from  all  her  hills,  and 
oceans,  and  glens,  and  cities,  teeming  with  life, 
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It  is  a  good  thing  that  we  can  sometimes  catch 
an  idea  of  the  mighty  dimensions  of  the  human 
character.  It  is  this  great  idea  which  makes  us,  at 
any  time,  manly  in  thought,  or  word,  or  action. 
From  this  we  derive  the  omnipotent  feeling  that 
we  carry  the  likeness  of  God  in  our  faces,  and  that 
there  is  divine  blood  in  our  veins.  And  then  we 
are  let  into  the  life  of  fire.  "We  get  that  self-trust, 
the  lack  of  which,  but  a  little  while  ago,  made 
us  call  our  failures  necessities,  and  our  victories 
chances.  We  feel  that  it  is  all  right  now,  that 
nature  should  worship  us  as  we  worship  God. 
And  henceforward  the  royalty  of  our  manhood 
shall  not  be  insulted  any  more  forever;  for  we 
have  learned  that  we  need  not  be  slaves,  or  beg- 
gars, or  brutes  any  longer;  and  we  lift  up  our 
fallen  heads,  and  throw  our  eyes  into  the  heavens, 
as  if  we  could  look  the  stars  and  the  sun  out  of 
countenance!  Let  us  open  our  eyes  today,  and 
see  to  it  that  we  are  men.  By  and  by  in  our  jour- 
ney we  shall  come  to  the  terrible  halt,  where  oath 
must  be  taken  at  the  bar  of  life  whether  we  are 
such;  and  if  we  are  not  ready,  some  worm  may 
usurp  our  names,  and  drag  off  our  laurels.  The 
greatest  men  are  found  to  be  those  who  first  learned 
well  how  great  any  man  is.  This  knowledge  gave 
them  a  nobility  of  feeling,  which  afterward  ripened 
into  a  famous  dignity.  And  it  gave  them,  too,  the 
vantage-grounds  of  early  development. 

You  can  not  escape  the  impression  which  a  lad, 
six  years  old,  can  make  that  has  found  out  and 
felt  how  manly  a  man  is.  The  schoolmaster  of 
Themistocles  used  to  say  to  him  in  his  youth, 
"Boy,  you  will  be  nothing  common  or  indifferent: 
you  will  be  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  com- 
munity." So  was  the  dictator  Sylla  struck  with 
the  young  greatness  of  Julius  Caesar,  when,  through 
fear  of  having  in  him  a  future  rival,  he  told  his  un- 
suspecting friends,  that  "their  sagacity  was  small, 
if  they  did  not  in  that  boy  see  many  Mariuses." 
And  so  the  boy  Cicero,  when  he  was  advised  to 


change  his  name,  because  it  was  a  subject  of  ridicule 
among  his  people,  nobly  answered,  "  That  he  would 
endeavor  to  make  the  name  of  Cicero  more  glorious 
than  that  of  the  Scauri  or  the  Catuli !"  It  was  the 
same  feeling  that  made  our  noble  "Washington,  in 
his  boyhood,  too  heroic  to  tell  a  lie.  And  who  will 
say  that  it  was  not  the  remembrance  of  that  bright 
time,  when  this  mighty  spell  was  on  him,  that  led 
our  own  sweet  and  gorgeous  poet — Bayard  Taylor — 
to  sing,  in  his  Ode  to  Shelly, 

*'  I  coold  have  told  thee  sylvan  joy 
Of  trackless  woods;  the  meadows  far  apart, 
Within  whose  fragrant  grass,  a  lonely  boy, 
I  thought  of  God;  the  trumpet  at  my  ear, 
When  on  bleak  mountains  roared  the  midnight  storm, 
And  I  was  bathed  in  lightning,  broad  and  grand!" 

Thus  shall  we  find  that  an  early-felt  consciousness 
of  the  colossal  proportions  of  manhood,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  every  great  and  illustrious  character. 

And  by  the  same  law  do  the  later  realizations  of 
human  ability  carry  men  into  grander  moods  of 
action  and  existence.  Great  men  are  made  by  the 
hour.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  they  creep  out 
of  obscurity  when  new  eras  dawn  and  great  changes 
sweep  over  the  world.  The  hard  ordeals  of  life — 
such  as  persecution,  adversity,  and  peril — help  a 
great  deal  in  startling  up  and  setting  at  work  the 
slumbering  might  of  character.  Thus  by  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  was  a  nation  of  great  men  born  in 
a  day.  In  like  manner,  too,  are  great  geniuses 
made  still  greater  by  simple  accidents.  Thus  was 
Isaac  Newton  brought  into  the  possession  of  a  new 
self  by  the  falling  of  an  apple.  And  thus  was 
Saul  of  Tarsus  turned  into  a  Paul  at  the  sight  of 
God. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  the  whole  of 
human  greatness.  Every  new  day,  year,  and  age 
and  event  proves  to  us  how  far  short  of  that  great 
whole  we  are.  Really,  man  has  no  fixed  destiny; 
for  his  life  and  his  progression  are  two  parallel 
lines  which  can  never  meet  to  form  a  destiny.  To 
grasp  an  idea  of  the  length  and  breadth,  and  hights 
and  depths  of  manhood,  would  be  to  take  into  the 
soul  a  pyramid  whose  base  covers  creation,  and 
whose  apex  touches  God.  The  cry  of  the  human 
soul  is  not  only  onward  through  time,  but  onward 
through  eternity.  God  was  proud  of  nothing  more 
than  the  man  he  had  made.  Him  he  appointed 
monarch  of  the  finite,  and  heir  to  his  own  great 
empire — the  infinite.  Into  his  own  arm  he  put  a 
strength  which  makes  him  stronger  than  resistance 
and  mightier  than  death.  To  him  he  gave  a  will 
which  laughs  at  difficulties,  which  can  fill  the 
world  with  its  fame,  and  then  push  the  very  lieav- 
ens  back  to  make  itself  room.  Tell  me,  where  will 
you  presume  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  human  capa- 
bility? You  can  not  fix  them.  The  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil  can  not  fix  them!  A  thousand 
imperishable  victories  will  swear  forever  that  they 
are  not  to  be  fixed.  Man  can  grapple  with  impos- 
sibilities and  trample  them  under  his  feet.  He  can 
turn  atoms   into  worlds,  and  crush  worlds  back 
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into  atoms.  lie  c«in  scare  the  demons  into  dark- 
ness with  one  stamp  of  his  foot,  and  wrestle  with 
Omnipotence  itself  and  prevail! 

"  Like  the  olJ  ThnnJerer  of  Olynipian  highU, 

Who  called  the  god*  liis  children — men  liis  thralU, 
He  makes  the  thunder  »[»eak  his  royal  rights, 
And  lightning  write  them  on  creation's  walls." 

Such  is  man.  And  what  an  honor  it  is  to  bear 
nflRnity  to  so  godlike  a  being!  I  am  proud  of 
my  kin.  May  I  never  sell  my  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage!  I  am  a  man.  The  high  God 
breathed  himself  into  just  such  a  form  as  mine. 
For  me  and  my  race  were  the  sun,  and  the  moon, 
and  the  stars  set  in  the  skies.  For  me  and  my 
race  were  the  oceans,  and  the  rivers,  and  the 
rocks  scattered  over  the  earth.  To  nourish,  and 
profit,  and  delight  just  such  beings  as  I  am  were 
all  the  pure,  and  beautiful,  and  sublime  things  in 
nature  made  and  adorned.  I  am  a  man.  Yonder 
mountain,  whose  proud  summits  dip  in  the  ether 
of  heaven,  and  whose  rough  old  sides  seem  but  to 
shake  with  defiant  laughter  when  the  storms  go 
over  them  and  the  earthquakes  thunder  about  their 
granite  roots — these,  though  Time,  if  he  could 
speak  to  us,  would  own  that  the  ashes  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  years  lie  moldering  at  their  yet  un- 
shaken bases,  and  that  still,  in  despair,  he  gnaws 
at  their  sinews  of  adamant — these,  nevertheless, 
can  make  no  higher  boast  than  that  of  being,  as 
Sinai  was  of  old,  proud  stepping-stones  to  help  the 
giant  man  up  to  his  God.  Do  not  frown  upon  me 
any  more,  old  Andes  I  I  am  a  man.  Down  yon- 
der I  have  a  kinsman  whose  mighty  hand  can  tear 
out  thy  great  heart  of  stone,  and  build  palaces  and 
monuments  out  of  thy  bones.  I  am  a  man.  I  fear 
you  not,  old  Ocean,  with  your  brood  of  thunder- 
storm. Ages  ago  I  had  a  brother  who  smote  your 
tumultuous  waters  with  a  little  rod,  and  you  shrank 
from  his  presence,  and  did  not  dare  even  so  much 
as  to  touch  his  sacred  feet.  Shame  on  thee,  coward 
Ocean !  One  little  human  thought  has  shorn  oflf 
thy  Sampson  locks,  and  widowed  thee  of  thy 
mightiest  terrors.  Though  thy  dark  depths  hold 
in  bondage  many  a  hero's  ashes,  yet  He,  in  whose 
image  I  and  every  man  was  made,  shall  one  day 
put  his  foot  upon  thy  proud  neck,  and  make  thee 
give  up  thy  illustrious  dead.  I  am  a  man.  The 
fame  of  my  race  has  been  the  story  of  ages.  The 
patriarchs  and  the  prophets,  the  apostles  and  the 
martyrs,  were  all  my  kindred.  Moses  was  a  man, 
Demosthenes,  and  Socrates,  and  Cincinnatus  were 
men,  Luther,  and  Shakspeare,  and  "Washington 
were  but  men  also.  And  I  stand  in  the  same  line 
with  Jesus,  too;  for  he  was  only  a  divine  man. 

So  we  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  dignity 
and  divinity  of  our  manhood.  "We  should  estimate 
this  too  high  to  pervert  or  disgrace  it.  "We  should 
cherish  it  as  we  cherish  life. 

But  in  forming  a  proper  conception  of  the  vast- 
ness  and  importance  of  our  humanity,  it  might  be 
well  for  us  to  look  out  for  the  misrepresentations  of 
it.     There  are  a  great  many  spurious  forms  of  man- 


hood in  the  world.  One  of  the.se  is  pre.senled  in 
the  man  of  partial  development,  or  the  one-hided 
man.  Some  men  are  mere  human  points;  and  they 
sometimes  even  pierce  society  with  their  i:  '  "  le 
pointedncss  of  character.     The  fame  of  /.  r 

hung  on  the  point  of  his  sword.  It  is  Baid  that  in 
the  region  of  Cape  Cod  there  is  a  tract  of  country 
where  vegetation  is  so  scarce,  that  two  mullen 
stalks  and  a  huckleberrj'  bush  are  called  a  grove. 
So  it  is  with  these  half  men.  They  are  only  great 
caricatures  of  manhood.  Their  genius  is  but  a 
splendid  limitation  of  soul.  Their  characters  have 
but  one  point  with  which  the  divine  electricity 
forms  a  communication.  It  might  require  a  life- 
time to  compute  the  perpendicular  of  their  great- 
ness, but  you  might  measure  its  base  and  breadth 
by  the  barley-corn.  They  are  triangular,  circu- 
lar, elliptical — any  thing  but  solid  men.  The 
real  man  is  a  mighty  solidity.  He  is  a  man  from 
head  to  heart — a  man  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever. The  ancient  Antisthenes,  when  told  how 
finely  Ismenias  could  play  upon  the  flute,  very 
pertinently  replied,  "  Then  he  is  good  for  nothing 
else;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  played  so  well." 
So  might  we  say  of  Bonaparte,  he  was  good  for 
nothing  else,  or  he  would  not  have  fought  so  well- 
Plutarch  proved  the  elder  Cato  of  a  mean  and  un- 
generous spirit  because  he  mistreated  his  servants 
and  his  horses,  "What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  that 
Minotaur- genius — 

"A  mingled  form,  prodigious  to  behold, 
Half  man  and  half  ball  "— 

which,  under  the  stolen  colors  of  heroism,  goes 
bellowing  through  the  world!  For  one,  I  feel  in- 
dignant that  our  race  has  been  so  run  upon  by  the 
jugglery  of  this  mock-heroism.  The  world  should 
be  ashamed  to  christen  mere  vulgar  fractions  of 
humanity  heroes  and  geniuses  any  longer.  History 
"will  not  soon  get  over  the  stigma  of  the  names  and 
fames  of  such  men.  They  have  misled  the  ages, 
and  made  the  nations  like  spoiled  children.  The 
pages  that  record  their  deeds  are  like  palsied  limbs; 
they  should  be  torn  out  and  burned  up.  But  it  is 
well  that  these  partial  men  are  going  out  of  modem 
repute.  The  Cincinnatus  and  Washington  of  civili- 
zation are  pushing  the  Alexander  and  Napoleon 
into  the  shade.  And  may  it  be  that  men  shall 
soon  have  learned  well,  that,  as  the  poet  said, 

"  It  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  tyrannoas 
To  nse  it  like  a  giant!" 

But  another,  and  a  far  more  dangerous,  misrepre- 
sentation of  manhood  is  found  in  the  indolent  great 
man.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  human  power  has 
been  dreamed  and  idled  away  in  our  world.  God 
has  invested  an  immense  stock  of  deity  in  men 
which  has  never  yielded  him  any  income  at  all. 
And  all  this  was  for  laziness — that  sickness  of  man- 
hood. Indolence  has  dozed  our  race  out  of  cen- 
turies of  civilization.  The  car  of  progress  ha- 
really  had  to  jostle  against  the  dead  blocks  oi 
humanity  that  have  lain  slumbering  along  the  track 
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of  time.  And  this  is  why  its  march  has  been  so 
slow.  It  would  seem  that  Indolence  had  scattered 
opiates  there;  and  that  minds  strong  and  gigantic 
by  nature  had  swallowed  these,  and  fallen  down 
to  rot  out  their  manhood  in  stagnant  inactivity. 
And  how  this  bloated  old  monarch  has  made  the 
very  customs  of  the  world  drunk !  To  indolence 
we  are  indebted  for  our  hocus-pocus  of  hero-wor- 
ship. Half  the  so-called  heroes  of  history  were 
but  idle  sportsmen,  hunting  down  men  for  game. 
Should  we  laud  and  worship  the  memory  of  these 
truants?  The  world  would  have  been  far  better 
off  if  they  had  slept  their  last  sleeps  in  their  cra- 
dles. And  just  so  has  Indolence  crammed  every 
department  of  literature  with  her  spawn  of  living 
dead  men.  "What  great  deeds  did  half  the  poets 
and  philosophers  do  for  humanity?  Where  are  the 
broad  human  tracks  they  should  have  left  behind 
them  deep  in  the  sands  of  time?  The  most  famous 
of  the  poets  had  to  get  tipsy  before  they  could 
wake  themselves  up  to  a  living  inspiration:  and 
how  do  we  know  but  the  very  best  epic  in  the 
world  cost  a  hogshead  of  sack?  But  few  of  the 
philosophers,  too,  were  any  thing  more  than  great 
boys,  fumbling  over  the  leaves  of  nature's  vol- 
ume to  find  the  pictures.  They  reared  no  colossal 
statues  to  their  manhood;  they  only  left  behind 
them,  as  a  proof  that  they  once  idly  lived,  some 
rude  scrawls  upon  paper.  The  true  man  is  a  mighty 
worker.  He  is  at  work  by  minutes.  Industry  is 
his  life.  He  boasts  of  no  genius  less  than  unre- 
mitting activity  and  Herculean  exertion.  Like 
Zeuxis,  when  the  painter  Agatharcus  prided  him- 
self on  the  celerity  and  ease  with  wliich  he  dis- 
patched his  pieces,  he  would  say,  "If  I  boast,  it 
shall  be  of  the  slowness  with  which  I  finish  mine." 
Like  the  energetic  Themistocles,  the  trophies  of  a 
Miltiades  will  not  suffer  him  to  sleep;  and  like  Pe- 
trarch, he  goes  insane  for  a  key  to  unlock  his 
precious  library! 

We  ask  leave  to  name,  finally,  the  misapplied 
man,  as  another  strong  example  of  misrepresented 
and  dislocated  manhood.  Men  are  like  houses; 
they  may  be  built  upon  the  rock  or  upon  the  sand. 
As  we  will  to  be,  we  shall  be.  Many  a  man  has 
spent  his  giant  energies  on  twenty  acres  of  work- 
ing-land who  might  have  moved  the  world  and 
given  fame  itself  notoriety.  Many  a  beggar  is  there 
to-day  who  might  have  been  a  king,  and  many  a 
king  who  might  rather  be  a  beggar.  It  is  the  aim 
tliat  determines  the  fame.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
noble  aim  will  put  fire  into  the  dullest  soul,  turn 
peasants  into  apostles,  and  disciples  into  martyrs. 
Luther  might  always  have  been  a  monk  if  he  had 
never  aimed  from  monkhood  up  to  manhood. 
"Most  men  die  before  they  have  learned  how  to 
live."  How  many  a  man,  under  the  conviction 
that  he  has  lived  to  no  purpose,  has  vainly  wished 
that  he  might  be  turned  back  into  a  boy  again! 
Said  Plautus,  "  Tihi  seris,  tibi  metis  " — you  sow  for 
yourself,  you  reap  for  yourself.  And  says  the  Scrip- 
tures, "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 


also  reap."  Misapplication  has  raised  a  great  many 
wild  oats  where  there  should  have  been  wheat,  and 
a  great  many  dwarfs  where  there  should  have  been 
giants.  To  her  we  owe  every  sort  of  perverted  and 
degraded  manhood,  from  buffoons  and  horse  jockeys 
up  to  infidels  and  Atheists.  Had  Jeffrey  turned 
himself  to  the  butchery  of  vice  instead  of  virtue 
in  the  literary  world,  he  might  have  rendered  his 
name  immortal  in  a  day.  Had  Byron  wrote  of 
Paradise  instead  of  Don  Juan,  he  might  have  made 
a  hundred  generations  mourn  over  his  dust.  And 
had  Thomas  Paine  been  the  author  of  "Jack  the 
Giant-Killer"  instead  of  "The  Age  of  Reason,"  he 
might  not  have  gone  dow^n  to  oblivion  with  a  mill- 
stone of  curses  about  his  neck.  We  do  well  to 
remember  that  we  have  power  to  throw  ourselves 
into  whatsoever  mood  of  circumstances  we  will, 
and  that  our  lives  are  molded  according  to  the 
particular  circumstances  which  surround  us.  If  we 
choose  a  low  aim,  the  whole  tide  of  our  being  will 
run  low;  but  if  we  fix  upon  and  follow  a  high  one, 
we  shall  be  noble  of  spirit  and  of  work. 

We  might  speak  of  many  other  phases  and  styles 
of  misshapen  manhood  in  addition  to  those  already 
referred  to;  but  how  can  we  dwell  upon  them  now? 
We  meet  with  perversions  and  caricatures  of  men 
at  every  step  we  take.  In  the  domestic,  the  social, 
and  the  religious  relations,  and  in  all  the  profes- 
sions of  life,  they  abound  like  tares  among  the 
wheat.  Men  are  not  natural  enougli.  Custom  is  a 
prude.  How  formal  and  superstitious  we  are  all 
the  time!  Where,  where  are  the  true,  the  noble, 
the  godlike  men  ?  In  our  prayers  we  wander  away 
from  the  nobility  of  self,  and  when  we  believe  our- 
selves saintly,  we  are  only  vulgar.  We  ask  the 
supreme  blessings  when  we  own  to  God  that  we 
are  little  less,  or  lower,  than  the  brutes.  What 
will  the  dignified  God  do  with  us  ?  Does  he  not 
bless  man  for  his  manliness?  Yes,  he  does  this. 
He  admires  manhood.  Let  us  give  him  manly 
worship  then.  I  beseech  you,  young  man,  do  get 
right  early  the  great  idea,  that  the  raiglit  of  your 
being  is  mighty,  and  that  its  compass  is  unbounded. 
Be  not  misled,  and  perverted,  and  misdevotcd  by 
the  examples  of  false  and  spurious  fame.  Bestir 
thyself  now,  I  bid  thee.  The  future  is  calling 
for  you.  The  morning  breaketh:  will  you  be  a 
man  through  the  day  ? 
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That  air,  so  gentle,  so  imperceptible  to  thee,  is 
more  powerful  not  only  than  all  the  creatures  that 
breathe  and  live  by  it,  not  only  than  all  the  oaks 
of  the  forest  which  it  rears  in  an  age  aiid  shatters 
in  a  moment,  not  only  than  all  the  monsters  of  the 
sea,  but  than  the  sea  itself,  which  it  tosses  up  into 
foam,  and  breaks  against  every  rock  in  its  vast  cir- 
cumference; for  it  carries  in  its  bosom,  witli  perfect 
calm  and  composure,  the  uncontrollable  ocean  and 
the  peopled  earth,  like  an  atom  of  a  feather. 
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Amid  an  nj;e  of  vain  and  godless  men, 
"When  Calumny  attends  on  Virtue's  path, 
And  Penury  and  Grief  provide  her  welcome; 
When  Levity  controls  the  common  ma^s. 
And  gaudy  Pride  scarce  screens  Hypocrisy, 
O,  'tis  a  blessed  and  refreshing  thing 
To  see  the  earnest  advocate  of  Truth, 
In  Christian  fortitude  and  humble  hope, 
Striving  with  evil! — like  the  unchaniring  star, 
W'iiose  welcome  light  directs  the  found'ring  bark, 
Shining  through  clouds  and  darkness. 

0  man  of  worth  and  holy  constancy ! 
To  thee  I  owe  this  well-deserved  praise. 

Xot  with  mere  empty  words  I  greet  thee  here, 
But  with  a  heart  felt  love  and  reverence — 

1  scorn  deceit,  nor  hope  to  flatter  thee. 

I've  listened  to  thy  words  and  rnark'd  thy  life; 

And  Justice,  Gratitude,  prompt  Duty  on 

To  pay  the  tnbute  of  an  honest  heart 

To  unambitious  worth.     Fitted  to  rule 

Thy  country's  counsels,  or  to  hold  with  all 

Tne  pride  of  earth  successful  rivalry, 

I've  seen  thee  turning  from  the  paths  of  fame 

And  fashion's  tinsel  show,  and  from  the  shrine 

Where  men  do  daily  barter  all  earth's  joys, 

And  all  heaven's  hopes  of  bliss,  all,  all,  for  gold; 

And  in  the  quiet  vale  of  humble  life 

I've  mark'd  thee  turn  to  soothe  Misfortune's  lot — 

To  waken  hope,  and  joy,  and  life  in  those 

Who,  "dead  in  trespasses  and  sin,"  knew  not 

The  boundless  grace  of  God  to  contrite  hearts. 

'Tis  here  the  di</nitij  of  man  shines  forth; 

Here  Virtue  holds  supreme  her  empire. 

And  points  to  earthly  pride,  and  pomp,  and  pow'r, 

As  vain  and  worthless  in  the  scale  of  Truth. 

On  the  broad  base  of  self  denying  lote 

The  noblest  sons  of  earth  have  ever  met: 

The  hoary  sage,  the  patriot  firm  and  true. 

The  pure  philanthropist,  and  th'  inspired  bard, 

Have  known  no  final  aim  but  others'  good. 

For  this  they  toiled  in  woe  and  penury; 

For  this  they  died  unhonored  and  unknown; 

And  tardy  Justice  told  not  of  their  worth 

Till  they  were  dust  and  ashes  I 

There  have  been, 
Upon  this  little  scene  of  earth,  proud  kings 
And  conquerors  of  ev'ry  grade — men  who. 
Perpetuating  hell  on  earth,  have  loosed 
Discord  and  desolation  among  men, 
And  scatter'd  them  abroad  on  all  the  winds — 
And  these  have  been  quite  famous  in  their  day: 
Fools,  grave  and  gaudy  fools,  have  gaped  and  stood 
In  awe  and  wonder  at  these  mighty  worms ! 
But  times  are  somewhat  changed.     We  judge  men 

now 
By  their  intrinsic  worth  and  usefulness. 
For  thus  th'  eternal  word  of  Him  "who  spake 


As  never  man  spake"  teaches:  "  Ye  shall  know 

Them  by  their  fruits:  do  men  gatlier  grapes 

Of  tfiorns,  or  Jigs  of  thistles?"     How  these  words 

Of  simple,  artless  V>eauty  touch  man'B  thought 

With  a  deep  sense  of  their  heart-searching  truth! 

How  few  of  all  the  names  and  deeds  of  pride, 

Whose  fame  has  been  reCchoed  over  earth. 

Will  stand  this  test  divine !    How  many  lowly  hearts 

And  charities  unnoted  will  come  forth 

Approved  by  it,  when  good  shall  be  rewarded! 

Just  man,  to  whom  I  dedicate  this  lay, 

Imperfect  and  unworthy  of  thy  name, 

Thy  actions  are  the  witness  of  thy  faith, 

And  have  approved  it  nobly !     Fools  may  say 

Thy  name  is  humble,  pride  contemn  thy  calling; 

But  there's  a  majesty  with  such  as  thou 

Would  shame  the  luster  of  a  kingly  crown  I — 

The  majesty  of  Truth — that  pow'r  divine 

Which  foUewed  Jesus  in  his  humble  garb, 

And  spoke  him  more  than  mortal — grandeur  which 

Made  Felix  tremble  at  the  words  of  Paul. 

Thine  is  a  blessed  lot,  0  righteous  man  1 

Firm  friend  of  youth  and  faithful  guide  of  age! 

Thou  dost  not  rest  on  fleeting  things  of  earth 

Thy  hopes  of  bliss.     If  common  friends  prove  false. 

Thou  knowest  thou  hast  a  Friend  devoid  of  change; 

Thou  hast  abundance  of  celestial  goods, 

If  fortune  wane  on  earth.     Thy  hopes,  thy  joys, 

Thine  ev'ry  thought  and  blessing,  placed  in  heav'n. 

When  earth  shall  claim  thy  services  no  more, 

Thyself  wilt  follow  to  enjoy  them  there. 


OUR  INTERCESSOR. 

BT   IIP.S.   il.    A.    BlSZrOTV. 

He  ever  livetb.  to  make  ii^tercession  for  tbem  " — H»b   vii,  55. 

He  who  did  for  sinners  die 
Ever  liveth  in  the  sky; 
And  to  plead  our  cause  above 
Kneels  before  the  throne  of  Love. 

We  were  guilty,  doomed  to  death; 
But  he  yielded  up  his  breath. 
Spent  his  life,  and  spilt  his  blood. 
Us  to  reconcile  to  God. 

Then,  to  make  the  work  complete, 
At  the  mediatorial  seat 
He  sat  down  for  us  to  plead. 
Who  had  suffered  in  our  stead. 

0,  my  weary  soul,  look  up, 
In  the  confidence  of  hope! 
Through  thy  Savior's  ardent  plea, 
Mercy  is  obtained  for  thee. 

Jesus  is  my  surety  there, 
Listens  to  my  every  prayer. 
Sees  my  weakness,  knows  my  need; 
Lives  for  me,  for  me  to  plead. 
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THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  DEAD. 


BT    E.    M.    MORSF. 


Eartii  is  one  great  charnel-house.  The  bones  of 
heroes  and  of  common  men  sleep  side  bj  side 
within  its  bosom.  Pestilence  has  been  abroad 
among  the  nations,  war  has  swept  the  land  like 
a  mighty  wind,  and  dark-souled  Intemperance  has 
walked  his  yearly  round,  with  all  his  train  of 
squalid  misery  and  bitter  woe.  Each  rolling  cen- 
tury has  gathered  its  millions  into  one  mighty 
host,  and  sent  them  on  to  the  shadowy  plains  of 
the  spirit-land.  They  have  forever  passed  from 
earth's  bright  and  busy  scenes;  they  have  fought 
their  last  battle  on  the  Waterloo  of  life,  and  Death — 
that  stern-hearted  conqueror — has  waved  his  relent- 
less scepter  over  their  moldering  dust. 

They  are  gone — all  gone.  Would  you  number 
them?  Count  the  desert  sands!  Would  you  find 
their  names  on  the  page  of  history  ?  As  well  look 
among  the  dashing  breakers  of  old  ocean  for  the 
dew-drop  that  glistened  in  the  rose  of  beauty! 
Where  now  are  the  splendid  triumphs  of  their 
genius?  where  their  boasted  glory  and  their  proud 
and  noble  fame  ?  Passed  away  like  morning  mist — 
faded  like  sunset  hues  or  rainbow  pencilings.  A 
wild  tradition,  a  fireside  tale,  a  legend  on  parch- 
ment, or  a  name  in  the  annals  of  the  olden  time, 
are  all  that  tell  of  that  vast,  unnumbered  caravan 
which  roamed  the  deserts  and  dales  of  earth  in 
the  mystic  eras  of  fable  and  the  noontide  blaze  of 
civilization. 

The  scholar  and  the  statesman  examine  the  past. 
Many  are  its  glories  and  its  great  names;  but  its 
blanks  are  not  a  few,  and  its  records  not  always 
luminous,  when  true  greatness  is  the  jewel  which 
is  sought.  Blot  out  the  starry  names  of  a  thou- 
sand noble  kings,  and  would  not  Monarchy  blush? 
of  a  hundred  true  hearted  patriots,  and  would  not 
Freedom  weep?  of  a  decade  of  full-grown,  mighty 
men — men  perfect  in  virtue  and  intellect — and  would 
not  Glory  seek  in  vain  among  the  countless  throng 
of  disembodied  spirits  for  another  one  to  grace  her 
proud  and  honored  retinue?  Methinks  I  hear  an 
answer  from  the  shores  of  Attica  and  the  hoarse 
waves  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  banks  of  the  fickle 
Nile  and  the  billows  of  the  yellow  Tiber;  and  tliat 
answer  is  no  encomium  on  the  common  and  for- 
gotten dead  of  those  classic  epochs. 

Who,  then,  are  the  exponents  and  embodiments 
of  old  renown?  Who,  in  tlie  fullness  of  their 
fame,  are  the  pole-stars  of  all  posterity?  They 
are  the  illustrious  dead.  That  small  yet  gallant 
band,  whom  a  thousand  centuries  of  coming  time 
shall  honor,  whom  a  world  shall  eulogize  forever, 
are  the  impersonations  of  ancient  glory.  They  are 
the  models  of  all  glory;  the  gems  that  glisten  in 
the  coronet  of  ages;  the  stars  of  immortality,  shin- 
ing through  the  night  of  departed  years:  they  are 
the  illustrious  dead.  Nay;  they  are  not  the  illus- 
trious dead.     They  never  die.     They  were  not  born 


to  die.     They  are  the  ever  living,  ever  glorious, 
and  eternal. 

They  are  not  the  sons  of  Time.  They  were 
christened  for  all  eras;  they  acted  for  the  great 
future;  they  wore  their  own  chaplets — ^bright,  un- 
fading, immortal.  Those  gigantic  intellects  of 
other  days — those  heroes  of  historic  times — those 
champions  of  right,  whose  banners  streamed  along 
the  sky  of  ancient  empire  like  trains  of  blazing 
light  flashing  on  the  midnight  vault  of  heaven — 
their  deeds  shall  be  engraven  on  adamantine  col- 
umns, and  the  song  of  their  triumph  shall  echo 
among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  every  land.  The 
illustrious  dead!  They  stand  forth  on  the  cliflfs 
of  fame  like  gigantic  specters  on  the  hills  of  the 
spirit-world:  their  shadows  are  flung  upon  the 
floating  clouds  of  history  like  mystic  visions  on 
the  Brocken  Hights;  their  glories  beam  like  burn- 
ing suns  on  the  dark  and  gloomy  landscape  of 
human  life.  They  shall  be  remembered.  And 
when,  in  after  times,  the  traveler  wanders  to  the 
strand  of  the  ^gean  or  the  Euxine,  when  he  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  Thames,  or  the 
Potomac,  and  muses  in  sad  silence  on  the  crum- 
bling relics  of  antiquity,  the  memory  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  shall  come  back  through  the  darkness 
of  buried  time,  lighting  his  soul  with  a  celestial 
radiance,  and  bringing  to  his  view  the  monuments 
of  genius  more  enduring  than  brass,  and  loftier 
than  the  proud  hight  of  kingly  pyramids. 


ENVY. 

Envy  is  a  weed  that  grows  in  all  soils  and  cli- 
mates, and  is  no  less  luxuriant  in  the  country  than 
in  the  court;  is  not  confined  to  any  rank  of  men 
or  extent  of  fortune,  but  rages  in  the  breasts  of 
all  degrees.  Alexander  was  not  prouder  than  Di- 
ogenes; and  it  may  be  if  Ave  would  endeavor  to 
surprise  it  in  its  most  gaudy  dress  and  attire,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  its  full  empire  and  tyranny, 
we  should  find  it  in  sclioolmasters  and  scholars, 
or  in  some  country  lady,  or  the  knight  her  hus- 
band; all  which  ranks  of  people  more  despise 
their  neighbors  than  all  the  degrees  of  honor  in 
which  courts  abound:  and  it  rages  as  much  in  a 
sordid  aff'octed  dress,  as  in  all  the  silks  and  em- 
broideries which  the  excess  of  age  and  the  folly 
of  youth  delight  to  be  adorned  with.  Since  then 
it  keeps  all  sorts  of  company,  and  wriggles  itself 
into  the  liking  of  the  most  contrary  natures  and 
dispositions,  and  yet  carries  so  much  poison  and 
venom  with  it,  that  it  alienates  the  affections  from 
heaven,  and  raises  rebellion  against  God  himself, 
it  is  worth  our  utmost  care  to  watch  it  in  all  its 
disguises  and  approaches,  that  wc  may  discover 
it  in  its  first  entrance,  and  dislodge  it  before  it 
procures  a  shelter  or  retiring-place  to  lodge  and 
conceal  itself. 

"Envy  will  merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue, 
But,  like  a  shadow,  proves  the  substance  true." 
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MKS.  IIIKTON'S  DONATION  PARTY. 

BT    JIKI.ItN    It.    CUTLtU, 

Ox  a  bleak  day  in  the  niontli  of  December,  llie 
inmates  of  a  genteel-looking  house  in  the  village 
of  M.  "vverc  all  astir  witli  bustle  and  (ixciU-ment, 
On  tlie  evening  of  that  day  a  donation  visit  was  to 
be  paid  to  their  pastor,  and  Mrs.  A. — the  mistress 
of  the  house — and  lier  four  daughters,  her  sister, 
and  her  mother-in-law,  were  all  busy  preparing 
donations  and  contributions  for  the  table.  Such 
j)ile8  of  iced  cakes,  and  such  quantities  of  sweet- 
meats and  jellies,  and  tongue  and  chicken,  would 
have  fed  a  small  regiment.  Servants  were  bustling 
about  with  looks  of  importance,  and  Mrs.  A.  was 
giving  directions  here  and  there. 

"Motlier,"  said  the  eldest  daughter,  "may  I  not 
send  Alice  a  new  dress  on  my  own  account?  the  set 
of  China  is  for  you  and  pa;  I  am  so  old  now  they 
will  expect  something  from  me  in  particular;  and 
aunt  Jane  has  sent  such  a  splendid  present." 

"But  you  know,  dear,"  answered  the  mother, 
"that  the  set  of  China  was  very  expensive,  and 
then  we  have  laid  out  a  good  deal  for  furnishing 
the  table." 

"Yes;  but  then  we  do  not  want  to  be  behind; 
there  are  the  Aliens,  who  always  try  to  be  first  in 
every  thing  of  this  kind,  to  have  it  trumpeted  over 
town  how  liberal  they  are." 

"Well,  few  have  ever  been  ahead  of  us,  and  I 
do  not  apprehend  they  will  now;  none  can  say  we 
are  ever  behind  in  charity.  How  the  wind  whis- 
tles !    What  a  bitter  cold  day !" 

"Mother,"  said  little  Mary,  coming  into  the  room, 
"there  is  a  beggar  boy  in  the  kitchen;  he  wants 
something  to  eat,  and  wants  to  stay  till  to-morrow; 
he  is  very  ragged  and  dirty;  and  when  Nancy 
spoke  short  to  him,  and  told  him  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  he  muttered  something  that  sounded  like 
swearing,  and  made  a  motion  as  though  he  would 
strike  her.  Wancy  says  she  w^on't  stay  in  the  kitchen 
if  he  is  not  sent  away." 

"One  must  always  be  plagued  with  these  va- 
grants," said  Mrs.  A.,  impatiently.  "A  pretty  idea 
to  come  begging  for  favors,  and  then  be  insolent! 
It's  too  much  !    I'll  see  to  the  youngster." 

"Margaret,"  said  her  mother-in-law,  "if  you  will 
intrust  this  matter  to  me,  I  will  see  that  all  is 
right.  I  can  not  render  you  any  farther  assistance 
about  your  arrangements  for  the  party,  and  will 
take  this  matter  off  your  hands." 

As  Mrs.  A.  signified  her  assent  and  her  willing- 
ness to  be  rid  of  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
troublesome  creatures,  Mrs.  Hinton — the  mother-in- 
law — went  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  boy  sat  in 
the  chimney-corner,  snapping  at  every  one  that 
spoke  to  him,  looking  as  savage  as  a  young  tiger, 
and  sometimes  bringing  out  an  oath.  When  she 
entered  he  looked  up  at  her  with  a  defiant  expres- 
sion, and  a  wag  of  the  head,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"You  need  not  come  here,  too,  to  quiz  me."    With- 


out ai)pearing  to  notice  this,  slie  mended  the  fire 
with  a  manner  that  hhowed  she  was  doing  it  for 
his  comfort,  and  then  removed  some  things  that 
j)r(;ventcd  his  eiij(;yiiig  the  full  benefit  of  it.  Ho 
looked  up  at  her  with  a  kind  of  surprihed,  inquir- 
ing glance,  as  if  to  assure  hiniself  that  she  was 
really  doing  all  this  for  him.  She  looked  at  him 
kindly,  and  said,  "  This  is  a  cold  day  to  l>e  out." 

"I  guess  I  found  that  out,"  he  answered,  surlily. 

Then  she  sat  dcjwn  by  him,  arid,  speaking  gently, 
asked  him  his  name  and  something  about  his  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  expression  of  his  countenance  softened  and 
his  voice  grew  less  harsh  as  she  evinced  this  inter- 
est in  him,  and  he  told  her  that  his  parents  lived 
in  a  neighboring  town.  His  father  had  been  a 
cripple  for  years,  and  his  mother  and  himself  had 
supported  a  family  of  six  children;  he  working 
wherever  he  could  get  an  opportunity,  and  his 
mother  taking  in  washing.  I^ow,  for  a  ikiw  weeks, 
two  of  the  children  had  been  ill  of  a  fever,  and  he 
had  been  turned  from  the  place  where  he  was  at 
work,  and  had  been  wandering  about  in  search  of 
employment.  Once  he  was  received  into  a  family 
to  go  of  errands;  they  were  kind  to  him,  and  he 
thought  himself  very  fortunate,  and  did  all  he 
could  to  please  them.  He  was  getting  on  very- 
well,  when  there  came  to  live  with  the  people  next 
door  a  girl  who  had  lived  in  the  family  that  had 
turned  him  adrift.  She  created  a  prejudice  against 
him  by  repeating  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  lying 
and  theft  at  the  place  where  he  had  formerly 
worked,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house,  fearful  of 
having  a  boy  in  the  family  in  whom  she  could  not 
have  confidence,  insisted  that  he  should  be  sent 
away.  Since  that  time,  whenever  he  had  found  a 
place  where  they  seemed  disposed  to  keep  him, 
some  report  of  his  being  a  bad  boy  was  sure  to 
come  to  their  ears,  having  its  foundation  in  the  spite 
of  the  girl,  with  whom  he  had  had  a  quarrel  when 
they  lived  at  the  same  place,  and  he  was  sent  forth 
again  to  seek  another  shelter.  His  clothes  had  now 
become  so  ragged  and  dirty,  and  he  presented  such 
a  wretched,  forlorn  appearance,  that  people  showed 
a  reluctance  to  let  him  enter  their  dwellings  long 
enough  to  eat  a  morsel  of  food  or  warm  his  frozen 
limbs. 

Mrs.  Hinton  spoke  to  him  in  a  kind  and  sympa- 
thizing manner;  then  she  set  before  him  a  warm 
and  plentiful  repast,  which  he  devoured  with  the 
eagerness  of  one  half  famished.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished, and  took  his  seat  by  the  fire  again — ^it8 
warmth  seeming  to  him  a  rare  luxury — Mrs.  Hin- 
ton went  up  stairs,  and  soon  returned  with  a  plain 
suit  of  clothes,  almost  new,  that  had  belonged  to  a 
boy  of  her  own  who  had  died  some  years  before. 
At  sight  of  them  the  boy's  eyes  glistened;  and 
when  Mrs.  Hinton  told  him  she  intended  them  for 
him,  he  wept  with  joy.  He  went,  with  Mrs.  Hin- 
ton's  direction,  to  a  little  room  over  the  kitchen, 
occupied  by  a  boy  that  lived  in  the  family,  and 
equipped  himself  in  them.     Mrs.  Hinton  supplied 
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him  also  with  soap  and  water  and  a  comb,  for  his 
hair  did  not  look  as  though  it  had  had  the  benefit 
of  one  for  a  long  time;  and  after  the  lapse  of  half 
an  hour  he  reentered  tlie  kitchen,  so  transformed 
that  Mrs.  Hinton  started  on  seeing  him,  hardly 
able  to  recognize  him  for  the  same  boy  she  had 
encountered  an  hour  before.  His  countenance  was 
lighted  with  a  pleasant  glow;  its  sullen,  pinched 
expression  had  vanished  through  the  influence  of 
the  food  and  the  fire,  and  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Hinton.  His  features  seemed  to  have  expanded 
and  acquired  fullness,  and,  as  he  drew  himself 
up  proudly,  with  the  consciousness  of  being  well 
dressed,  he  really  looked  a  handsome,  graceful  boy. 

*'Now,"  he  said,  surveying  himself  with  a  pleased 
expression,  and  speaking  in  glad  tones,  "they  will 
not  send  me  away  because  I  look  so  shabby,  and  I 
can  find  plenty  of  places  to  stay.  Mother  said, 
when  I  told  her  I  did  not  want  to  go  any  where  to 
ask  for  a  place  because  my  clothes  looked  so  bad, 
that  they  would  take  me  the  sooner  for  that,  be- 
cause they  would  feel  sorry  for  me,  and  if  I  should 
go  dressed  up  they  would  not  care  so  much  about 
it;  but  mother  hasn't  tried  it  as  much  as  I  have,  or 
she  would  know  that  people  don't  always  pity 
folks  just  because  they  want  pity.  They  always 
look  at  my  ragged  clothes  the  first  thing,  and  say, 
'  I  guess  we  don't  want  a  boy  now.'  " 

"  There  is  too  much  truth  in  what  you  say," 
said  Mrs.  Hinton,  sadly;  "and  you  are  young  to 
have  learned  so  bitter  a  lesson  in  the  world's  expe- 
rience. But  sit  down.  I  have  been  thinking  what 
I  could  do  for  you  since  you  went  up  stairs;  and  I 
am  going  to  write  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  mine,  liv- 
ing only  a  few  miles  from  the  town  where  your 
father  lives,  whom  I  heard  express  a  wish  that  she 
could  find  a  boy  to  live  in  her  family,  to  tend  the 
fires,  or  go  of  errands,  or  any  thing  else  that  should 
be  required  of  him.  Could  you  do  what  they  would 
wish  you,  do  you  think?"  she  asked. 

"I  could  do  any  thing,  ma'am,  if  they  will  only 
give  me  a  chance  to  try,"  he  replied,  his  face  grow- 
ing still  brighter. 

"The  lady  is  a  widow,"  continued  Mrs.  Hinton, 
"and  her  family  consists  only  of  herself;  a  son 
who  is  studying  for  the  ministry,  and  boards  with 
his  mother;  and  a  niece  who  resides  with  her. 
Your  task  will  not  be  hard;  do  you  think  you 
could  be  faithful  to  what  they  required  of  you, 
and,  above  all,  honest  and  truthful?" 

"I  will  do  any  thing,"  he  said,  his  countenance 
glowing  with  enthusiasm,  "if  they  will  only  try 
me,  and  be  good  to  me." 

"  They  will  be  sure  to  treat  you  kindly,  if  you 
deserve  it,"  said  Mrs.  Hinton.  "I  visit  there  fre- 
quently, and  I  hope  I  may  always  hear  a  good 
account  of  you." 

"I  would  do  any  thing  for  you,"  he  said,  his 
countenance  beaming  with  gratitude;  "for  you 
have  been  good  to  me.  No  one  was  ever  so  good 
to  me  before;  they  only  found  fault  with  me,  and 
knocked  me  about;  and  I  couldn't  be  good." 


"It  is  a  sad  truth,"  said  Mrs.  Hinton,  partly  speak- 
ing to  herself,  "that  many  are  made  bad  by  being 
treated  as  though  they  were  so.  You  say,"  she 
continued,  addressing  herself  to  him,  "that  your 
family  are  very  destitute;  would  you  like  to  have 
some  nice  food  and  comfortable  clothing  taken  to 
them,  now  you  are  comfortable  and  warm?" 

"0,  my  poor  mother!"  he  said,  with  emotion, 
"how  glad  she  would  be!  but  you  are  too  good." 

"It  makes  me  happy  to  bestow  happiness  on 
others,"  said  Mrs.  Hinton,  "and  that  repays  me. 
I  will  write  the  letter  I  spoke  of,  and  then  see  what 
I  can  do  for  you." 

She  passed  into  the  sitting-room,  where  the  rest 
of  the  family  were,  to  go  to  her  own  room  for  this 
purpose.  On  something  being  said  to  her  by  Mrs. 
A.  about  preparing  for  the  party,  she  told  her  she 
had  decided  not  to  go. 

"  Xot  go,  grandma !"  said  Ella,  "  why  not,  pray  ?" 

"I  will  tell  you  to-morrow,"  she  answered,  qui- 
etly, as  she  left  the  room  to  go  to  her  own. 

"How  odd  grandma  is,  isn't  she,  mother?"  said 
Ella;  "who  could  think  she  would  be  so  singular 
as  to  stay  at  home  this  evening  when  every  body 
is  going?" 

"She  will  do  as  she  likes,"  answered  the  mother; 
"I  never  know  how  to  take  her." 

Let  us  leave  Mrs.  Hinton  for  awhile,  and  take  a 
peep  at  the  family  of  the  worthy  pastor,  after  those 
who,  on  the  evening  of  our  story,  had  assembled 
"on  charitable  thoughts  intent  "had  dispersed  to 
their  homes,  with  the  self-complacent  thought,  that 
they  had,  in  the  benefit  conferred,  achieved  an 
object  worthy  of  the  expense  incurred  and  the 
time  and  labor  expended.  The  pastor,  his  wife, 
their  son  and  daughter,  sat  in  the  room,  where 
were  the  remnants  of  the  feast — fragments  enough 
to  have  fed  a  hungry  multitude — to  rest  for  a  few 
moments,  and  discuss  the  events  of  the  evening, 
before  retiring  to  rest. 

"0  dear!  I  am  so  wearied,"  said  Mrs.  Bain,  the 
pastor's  wife,  a  nervous  little  woman,  who,  it  must 
be  confessed,  possessed  naturally  considerable  im- 
patience of  temper,  though  her  husband's  mildness 
and  equal  poise  of  character  usually  operated  as  a 
sedative  upon  it.  "I  fell  so  fearful  every  thing 
would  not  pass  off  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  pres- 
ent, that,  with  my  previous  labor  and  anxiety,  I 
am  quite  exhausted.  I  fear  I  shall  have  another 
attack  of  neuralgia." 

"But,  mother,"  said  Alice,  the  daughter,  "if  I 
had  received  so  many  nice  presents  as  you,  I  should 
be  quite  too  happy  to  be  sick  or  tired.  That  bon- 
net that  Mrs.  Allen  brought  is  so  lovely.  Do  let 
me  bring  it  and  look  at  it  again." 

"Not  to-night,  Alice,  if  you  have  any  mercy  on 
my  nerves.  I  can  not  but  regret,"  she  said,  look- 
ing toward  her  husband,  apprehensive  that  he 
might  think  she  was  saying  too  much,  for  he  some- 
times checked  her  for  being  too  hasty  in  her  ex- 
pressions, "that  I  must  wear  that  flaring  gaudy 
thing  all  winter.     How  I  shall  look  with  my  little 
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pale  face  Rurroii ruled  by  hucIi  a  maHS  of  flowers  and 
finery  1  Tlie  velvet,  too,  is  aV^solutely  red,  and  1 
liked  my  black  one  fio  well;  besides,  it  was  quite 
good  enoti^'^h  for  this  winter.  It  will  do  very  well 
for  Mrs,  Allen,  but  is  entirely  unsuited  to  me," 
"Why,  mother,  I  think  it  so  pretty,"  said  Alice. 

"Much  more  suitable  for  you  than  for  me,"  said 
her  mother. 

"I  have  sometimes  regretted  myself,"  said  Mr. 
Bain,  mildly,  "that  more  discrimination  was  not 
shown  in  the  choice  of  donations,  more  thought 
given  to  the  tastes  and  real  needs  of  those  designed 
to  be  benefited,  when  the  expense  and  labor  to  the 
donors  would  be  no  greater.  I  could  wish  that 
brother  Stubbs  had  had  a  little  more  reference  to 
my  tastes  and  habits  in  the  choice  of  the  vest  with 
which  he  was  so  kind  as  to  present  me.  I  have 
never  worn  any  thing  but  plain  vests  since  I  en- 
tered the  desk,  and  that  is  of  quite  a  showy  pat- 
tern. It  would  do  very  well  for  our  worthy  brother, 
but  hardly  suits  me.  But  I  will  wear  it;  the  matter 
of  the  pattern  is  not  really  of  any  great  conse- 
quence, I  suppose." 

"And  so,"  said  Mrs.  Bain,  "I  shall  be  obliged  to 
make  my  appearance  in  Mrs.  Allen's  bonnet;  but, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  would  not  for  the  value  of  all 
we  have  received  to-night  submit  to  the  ordeal  of 
wearing  it  all  winter.  But  they  are  among  our  best 
supporters,  and  it  will  not  do  to  offend  her.  And 
since  we  are  upon  the  subject,  I  must  say  I  am 
sorry  Mrs.  Frazer  went  to  so  much  expense  to  pur- 
chase me  that  shawl.  My  broclia  does  very  well 
for  me.  It  is  not  of  the  best  quality,  to  be  sure, 
but  is  as  good  as  the  rest  of  my  clothing;  and  then 
I  have  my  blanket  shawl  when  that  is  not  suitable. 
I  know  her  motive  was  to  have  her  pastor's  wife 
appear  respectably;  but  there  are  many  things  I 
need  more." 

"But  we  must  not  complain,  my  dear,"  said  her 
husband,  "at  what  is  so  kindly  meant  by  our 
friends,  if  they  are  not  always  as  judicious  as  we 
could  wish.  We  must  receive  in  a  spirit  of  thank- 
fulness the  favors  they  extend  to  us." 

"  That  cap,"  said  Frank,  the  son,  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
"  that  Mrs.  Lee  brought  for  me  is  rather  a  military- 
looking  affair  for  a  sober  boy  like  me.  I  am  afraid 
the  boys  will  call  me  major  if  I  wear  it  to  school." 

"Come,  my  child,"  said  his  father,  "and  all  of 
us;  this  will  never  do.  Let  us  address  ourselves 
for  a  few  moments  to  that  Power  from  whom  cometh 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  and  then  retire  to  rest 
with  thankful  hearts." 

After  Mrs.  Hinton  had  finished  writing  the  letter, 
she  returned  again  to  the  kitchen,  and  gave  it  to 
the  boy,  and  told  him  that  she  was  going  to  have 
the  hired  man  take  her  in  the  sleigh  to  visit  his 
mother,  and  carry  some  things  for  their  comfort. 
It  was  only  about  eight  miles,  and  they  could  easily 
go  and  return  before  dark.  He  could  accompany 
them,  and  the  next  day  could  go  to  the  house  of 
her  friend,  a  few  miles  farther.  How  much  pleasure 
it  gave  Mrs.  Hinton  to  witness  the  happy,  grateful 


look  that  radiated  the  boy's  countenance  as  she 
told  him  this!  He  could  only  look  at  her  as  though 
doubtful  whether  he  had  heard  aright,  while  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude.  Mrs. 
Hinton  filled  a  basket  with  provisions,  and  with 
some  packages  of  flannel  and  other  necessaries; 
they  soon  setoff — those  behind  declaring  that  she 
certainly  was  the  strangest  woman  in  the  world, 
to  stay  away  from  a  party  to  give  a  ride  to  a  wan- 
dering V^eggar  boy. 

The  boy  was  very  lively  and  vivacious,  remark- 
ing upon  every  thing  he  saw  as  they  rode  along, 
and  displaying  a  good  deal  of  intelligence.  Mrs. 
Hinton  could  not  help  watching  his  sparkling 
countenance,  glowing  with  animation,  to  which 
hope  and  happiness  had  lent  a  charm  that  made 
him  beautiful. 

They  found  every  thing  at  his  home  as  he  had 
represented  it.  His  father,  unable  to  move  from  his 
seat  without  assistance,  sat  in  the  chimney-corner, 
polishing  an  ax-handle;  while  the  mother,  a  pale, 
patient-looking  woman,  was  busied  doing  some- 
thing for  the  sick  children.  They  seemed  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment  at  seeing  the  boy  enter 
attired  in  his  new  suit,  looking  so  brisk  and  gen- 
tlemanly, and  accompanied  by  the  lady,  when  a  few 
days  before  he  had  left  them  ragged  and  dejected. 

"Why,  where  have  you  been,  James?"  the  mother 
spoke  first,  coming  timidly  forward,  and  placing  a 
chair  near  the  fire  for  Mrs.  Hinton. 

"I  have  been  to  several  places,"  he  answered, 
"but  it  did  not  amount  to  much,  till  I  went  to  this 
good  lady's  house.  Every  body  drove  me  away; 
but  she  was  kind  to  me,  and  gave  me  something  to 
eat  and  these  nice  clothes;  and  she  has  brought 
you  some  things,  too;  and  she  is  going  to  get  me  a 
place  to  live  with  a  lady  she  knows,"  said  the  boy, 
eagerly,  hardly  able  to  speak  with  sufficient  ra- 
pidity to  tell  the  whole  of  the  joyful  news. 

The  father  laid  down  the  ax-handle  upon  which 
he  was  employed,  and  folded  his  hands,  and,  though 
he  said  nothing,  his  countenance  spoke  his  gratitude. 

"Ah!  she  is  very  good,"  said  the  mother;  "how 
can  we  ever  thank  her  enough  I  You  must  be  a 
very  good  boy,  James,  for  all  this." 

"I  will,  mother,"  he  said,  holding  up  his  head, 
and  with  a  determined  expression. 

"  If  you  do  so,"  said  Mrs.  Hinton,  "it  will  repay 
me  for  all  I  have  done  or  may  do  for  you." 

And  what  happiness,  with  small  cost  to  herself, 
she  carried  into  that  household,  dissipating  the 
shadows  that  want  and  distress  had  caused,  and 
lighting  up  their  care-worn  countenances  with  hope 
and  joy! 

The  next  day  the  boy  went  to  the  lady  to  whom 
Mrs.  Hinton  had  directed  him,  where  he  received 
kindness  and  instruction,  and  direction  in  every 
good  way.  The  evil  propensities  in  his  nature 
were  checked,  his  good  tendencies  encouraged,  and 
his  labor  well  rewarded.  He  had  no  temptation 
to  do  wrong,  every  inducement  to  pursue  the  right; 
and  the  appreciation  his  endeavors  met  was   an 
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incitement  to  right  action.  He  was  able  to  save 
enough  from  the  avails  of  his  labor  to  assist  his 
parents;  and  the  physical  comforts  thus  obtained 
for  them,  and  the  renewed  energy  with  which  these 
and  new  hope  inspired  them,  made  them  more  effi- 
cient in  their  endeavor  to  help  themselves.  They 
became  a  cheerful,  happy  family;  and  the  weekly 
visits  of  the  son  were  the  occasions  of  especial 
rejoicing,  and  they  never  failed  at  such  times  to 
revert  with  gratitude  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Hin- 
ton,  who  had  bestowed  on  them  a  lasting  benefit 
by  giving  to  them  the  power  to  help  themselves. 
How  much  good  may  be  accomplished  by  a  kindly 
word  or  act  at  the  right  season!  Benefits  often 
lose  their  value  by  being  ill  timed  or  rendered  in 
an  unsuitable  manner. 


A  FIEESIDE  GOSSIP  ABOUT  BOOKS. 

"Books!"  said  my  uncle,  contemptuously,  "I  am 
tired  of  the  sight  of  books!" 

"It  is  of  the  sight  only,  dear  sir,"  cried  Marga- 
ret, the  prettiest  and  the  merriest  of  the  party  at 
that  moment  assembled  in  the  library  of  our  hos- 
pitable host,  "for  I  think  I  never  see  you  read!" 

"Read!"  repeated  Sir  Anthony,  with  the  same 
accent  as  before,  "no,  indeed!  My  nieces  and 
nephews,  and,  in  fact,  the  world  at  large,  have 
disgusted  me  with  reading.  We  are  absolutely 
swamped  with  what  I  hear  called  'literature'  now- 
adays. 'Ifew  books'  are  as  plentiful  as  the  stars 
in  the  sky,  or  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore;  and  I'll 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Since  the  pres- 
ent generation  took  to  writing,  I  have  done  with 
reading." 

"Then  you  used  to  read  once  upon  a  time?" 
said  Margaret.  "Come,  now.  Sir  Anthony" — and 
with  an  insinuating  air  she  placed  a  chair  beside 
herself — "sit  down  among  us;  and,  on  condition 
you  •  tell  us  who  used  to  be  your  favorite  old  au- 
thors, you  may  revile  our  modern  ones  as  you  like." 

"x^ot,  however,  I  hope,  without  some  one  under- 
taking their  defense,"  said  another  of  our  party, 
lifting  from  the  book  he  was  reading  eyes  of  such 
active  intelligence,  that  they  seemed  to  guarantee 
the  worth  of  the  author  he  had  chosen. 

Before  I  report  the  talk  that  followed,  in  which 
I  earnestly  entreat  the  reader  to  take  a  part,  just 
let  me  say  who  and  where  we  the  speakers  were. 

My  uncle — I  am  proud  of  the  relationship,  being 
adopted  daughter  and  potential  heiress — is  lord  of 
a  certain  manor-house  in  the  north  of  England, 
that  stands  on  sunny  slopes,  and  overlooks  a  land- 
scape rich  in  wood  and  water,  blended  as  we  all 
know  wood  and  water  only  are  in  our  own  dear 
island.  The  beauty  of  the  scene  is  thrown  up,  as 
one  may  say,  by  distant  glimpses  of  wild  moor- 
lands stretching  out  to  the  horizon,  and  far  beyond 
our  sphere  of  sight,  with  an  aspect  as  lonely  as 
if  never  trodden,  making  a  stern  background  to 
the  laughing  scene.    Not  that  the  scene  laughed 


then,  for  a  hard,  relentless  frost  had  rigorously 
subdued  all  its  beauties;  and  we.  Sir  Anthony's 
Christmas  guests,  had  sat  all  the  morning  so  close 
round  the  hot  library  fire,  that  our  cheeks  burned 
scarlet,  swollen  veins  rose  on  delicate  hands,  and 
the  covers  and  leaves  of  our  respective  volumes 
curled  to  the  seductive  influence.  I  think  my 
uncle — who  left  us  thus  before  he  went  to  give 
audience  to  some  querulous  farmers,  who,  under 
cover  of  the  desperate  weather,  had  signed  a  round- 
robin  for  lower  rents — was  a  little  annoyed  to  find 
us  in  the  same  attitude  when  he  came  back,  after  a 
few  hours'  absence,  and  all  seemingly  as  intent 
over  our  books  as  ever.  I  attributed  to  this  feelinor 
the  impatient  attack  above  described.  However, 
Margaret  soothed  his  slightly  ruffled  temper,  per- 
suaded him  to  take  the  offered  chair,  and  then  Sir 
Anthony  looked  round  on  the  circle  with  a  half- 
contemptuous,  half-good-natured  smile,  that  obvi- 
ously meant  he  intended  to  avail  himself  of  that 
young  lady's  permission  to  revile  their  occupation. 
"Come,  now,"  he  began,  "let  each  of  you  give 
up  the  name  of  book  and  author,  and  I'll  venture 
to  say,  not  one  out  of  the  dozen  has  a  classic  in 
his  or  her  hand." 

"Please,  sir,"  said  Margaret,  with  her  roguish 
glance,  "what  is  a  classic?" 

"A  classic,"  returned  my  uncle,  with  an  air  of 
decision,  "  a  classic  is — hem — I'll  leave  scholars  to 
define  the  word,  but — Shakspeare  is  a  classic." 

"Thank  you  for  the  illustration.  Sir  Anthony," 
said  Margaret;  "but  have  we  no  scholars  here  equal 
to  the  definition?    If  not,  how  shall  we  decide?" 
"Any  thing  of  first-class  excellence  is  a  classic, 
I  suppose,"  said  the  young  man  before  mentioned; 
"but — no  offense  to  you.  Sir  Anthony" — bowing 
with  a  courtesy  that  disarmed  resentment,  "it  is 
one  of  those  convenient  words  of  which  we  avail 
ourselves  when  we  have  no  very  precise  idea  of 
our  own  meaning — when  we  wish  to  admire,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  discriminating.     However,  taking 
it  as  I  have  defined  it,  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  I 
hold  a  classic  in  my  hand." 
"Name  it,"  said  Sir  Anthony. 
Marcus  turned  the  title-page  of  the  book  toward 
the  circle.     We  could  all  read  it — "  Essays  of  Elia." 
"Pshaw!"  said  my  uncle,  conclusively;  "never 
could  see  any  thing  in  it — is  nothing,  in  short." 
"I  don't  like 'Elia,'"  said  I. 
"  Is  there  no  one  to  support  my  assertion  ?"  asked 
Marcus,  with  a  smile  that,  I  thought,  quivered  on 
the  boundary  line  of  contempt;  for  he  was  a  youth 
of  quick  feelings. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  My  uncle  laughed. 
Marcus  looked  calm  and  proud,  in  his  intellectual 
superiority,  no  doubt. 

"Read  us  a  passage,"  suggested  Margaret,  "and 
enlighten  our  obtuse  perceptions.  Let  us  judge  of 
your  favorite." 

"Yes,"  said  I;  "give  my  uncle  'The  Superan- 
nuated Man,'  or  let  him  taste  the  ecstatic  humor  of 
•  The  Convalescent.' " 
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"0,  no!"  said  Marcus,  "tliat  is  not  as  Charles 
Lamb  should  hv.  read.  To  appreciate  and  enjr.y 
certain  hooks  thoroughly,  they  must  be  read  to 
one's  self.  'Elia'  is  one  of  these.  Our  intercourse 
■with  this  author  should  be  a  tftv-dtHc;  there  is 
somethint^  so  exquisitely  confidential  in  his  style, 
that  a  third  person  seems  to  destroy  the  charm. 
But,  pray,"  turning  to  nic,  "why  do  you  not  like 
'Elia?'" 

Margaret  answered  for  me.  "  0 !"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing, "he  skims  too  lightly  over  the  surface  for 
cousin  Mary;  there  is  a  dash  of  recklessness  she 
can  not  affect." 

"I  can  not  suffer  the  imputation  of  recklessness 
to  rest  upon  'Elia,'"  returned  Marcus,  "I  confess 
there  is  an  appearance  of  it,  but  it  is  only  an  ap- 
pearance. With  his  light  touch  he  knows  how  to 
unseal  some  of  the  deepest  and  purest  springs  of  our 
nature.  There  is  a  profounder  sadness  in  the  very 
smile  he  sometimes  provokes,  than  in  the  tears  which 
other  writers  may  call  forth.  He  is  one  of  those 
authors  who  excite  a  personal  tenderness,  and  whom 
one  defends  with  the  tenacity  of  friendship.  More 
than  that — I  grant  you  this  much,  Maiy — if  you 
consent  to  receive  him  at  all,  you  must  receive  him 
as  he  is;  I  mean,  you  must  not  allow  any  minute 
fault-finding  with  your  friend.  I  will  not  say  he 
is  not  open  to  it,  but  affection  will  be  blind  to  his 
gentle  shortcomings." 

I  smiled.  My  uncle  said,  "You  talk  like  a  book, 
Marcus;  but,  for  all  that,  your  defense  doesn't  prove 
the  India  clerk  a  classic." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Marcus,  "I  undertake  to 
prove  it.  Are  you  a  judge  of  prose.  Sir  Anthony? 
I  call  this  its  perfection;  and  if  you  like  wit  of 
that  order,  which  is  above  raising  a  laugh,  but 
that  excites  a  smile,  which  testifies  how  every  finer 
perception  thrills  beneath  its  keen  yet  delicate 
stroke,  you  have  that  here  as  well.     Listen." 

Sir  Anthony  fidgeted  a  little  under  the  inflic- 
tion, but  the  rest  of  the  party  being  unanimous, 
Marcus  began  to  read.  He  selected  "  The  Old 
Benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple;"  and  he  read  it 
well;  had  he  written  it,  he  could  not  have  read  it 
with  a  more  intelligent  and  delicate  comprehen- 
sion of  its  meaning.  We  all  applauded  when  he 
had  done. 

"Not  so  much  amiss,"  said  my  uncle,  relent- 
ingly.  "You  read  very  well,  Marcus;  our  family 
always  did.     Suppose  we  try  another  'Elia.  " 

Marcus  colored  as  one  might  who  was  enjoying  a 
triumph.'  He  gave  us  that  delightful  paper,  "  Books 
and  Reading;"  and  afterward,  at  my  desire,  "Blakes- 
moor  in  H shire." 

Sir  Anthony  said  the  latter  was  "babyish;"  per- 
haps he  meant  its  effects,  for  I  saw  him  and  Marga- 
ret wipe  their  eyes. 

"And,  Sir  Anthony,"  concluded  the  enthusiastic 
Marcus,  "'Elia'  was  a  hero.  Coleridge  describes 
him  as  'winning  his  way,  with  sad  and  patient 
soul,  through  evil,  and  pain,  and  strange  calamity.' 
What  strength  of  endurance,  what  magnanimitv 


of  self-sacrifice,  in  that  mysterious  but  quiet  lif« 
of  his!" 

Marcus,  at  universal  request,  entered  into  detail, 
and,  after  having  repeated  one  or  two  of  his  quaint 
but  exquisite  sonnets,  he  considered  he  had  estab- 
lished his  position,  and  called  on  the  lady  opposite 
to  announce  her  author. 

The  lady  blushed.  She  was  reading  one  of  Ida 
Hahn  Hahn's  novels. 

"Trash!"  pronounced  my  uncle,  "vile  trashl 
Mary,  I  hope  you  never  read  such  things.  Pray, 
my  dear,"  turning  to  the  reader,  "have  you  any 
thing  to  say  in  defense  of  your  author?  Is  shea 
classic?" 

"No,"  said  she,  languidly,  "except  that  they  are 
so  very  interesting — so  much  more  interesting  than 
English  novels." 

"Give  up  such  works,  my  dear  young  lady," 
said  an  elderly  member  of  our  circle,  whom  we  all 
loved  and  respected,  "they  are  pernicious  food. 
They  make  life  seem  flat  and  insipid,  and  indispose 
to  vigorous  action;  they  make  the  head  weary,  and 
the  whole  heart  faint.  They  teach  you  to  look 
within  upon  your  own  heart  and  nature  with  a 
false  and  jaundiced  eye;  and  they  leave  you  nerve- 
less and  incapable  for  the  fit  business  of  existence. 
Don't  you  agree  with  me,  sir?"  she  asked,  address- 
ing Marcus. 

"Perfectly,  madam;  yet  I  have  felt  their  fas- 
cination. I  suppose  you  do  not  deny  that  they 
possess  a  certain  charm;  where  do  you  consider  it 
to  lie?" 

"In  their  subtile  appeal  to  all  that  is  unhealthy 
and  morbid  within  us,  of  which  we  all  have  some- 
thing— some  more  and  some  less.  There  is  a  half 
truth  in  them  which  makes  them  doubly  danger- 
ous; they  would  have  us  the  victims  rather  than 
the  conquerors  of  ourselves;  and  they  weep  and 
sympathize  when  nothing  but  reprobation  should 
be  expressed." 

"Madam,"  said  my  uncle,  "I  make  you  my  best 
bow;  you  express  my  views  to  a  nicety.  I  hope 
these  ycung  people  will  lay  it  to  heart.  Pray, 
Maggie,  what  book  have  you?" 

"A  classic,  fair  sir,"  laughed  Margaret,  "indubi- 
tably a  classic.  But  don't  praise  me  too  soon,  for  I 
am  conscientiously  compelled  to  add,  I  have  not 
very  heartily  enjoyed  it." 

Marcus  presumed  to  look  over  her  shoulder. 
"The  'Faery  Queen?'"  exclaimed  he,  "0!  for 
shame." 

"Pray,  sir,"  returned  my  friend,  turning  sharply 
upon  him,  "  did  you  ever  read  through  the  '  Faery 
Queen?'" 

Marcus  colored  slightly,  and  we  all  laughed. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  am  bound  to  confess  I  never 
read  it  through,  but  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  its 
parts.  I  could  spend  many  a  morning  over  it  with- 
out weariness,  I  hope;  yet,  I  grant,  it  is  not  a  book 
one  reads  consecutively.  After  a  time,  its  style 
and  very  sweetness  palls." 

"I  can  bear  my  testimony  to  that,"  said  another 
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gentleman,  dryly.  "Last  summer,  when  about  to 
recreate  for  a  time  in  the  country,  I  bethought  my- 
self I  had  never  read  Spenser,  and  that  I  would 
take  the  opportunity.  However,  on  looking  the 
work  over,  I  considered  that  three  out  of  the  half- 
dozen  old  fashioned,  musty  volumes,  would  be  as 
much,  perhaps,  as  I  should  get  through.  I  am 
compelled  to  own  I  never  got  through  the  first.  I 
used  to  carry  it  about  perpetually  in  my  pocket, 
take  it  out  when  occasion  offered,  read  a  few  stanzas, 
reflect,  yawn,  and  put  it  in  again.  I  don't  think  I 
'hall  ever  renew  the  attempt." 

My  uncle  smiled,  "  The  classics  are  certainly  in 
ihe  minority,"  he  said. 

"And  yet,"  said  Marcus,  "what  exquisite  de- 
scriptions we  have  in  Spenser!  His  suns  always 
rise  and  set  well.  I  remember  one  passage  espe- 
cially, or  rather — lest  I  misquote — lend  me  the  book, 
Margaret."    He  soon  found  it,  and  read  aloud: 

"At  last,  the  golden,  oriental  gate 
Of  greatest  heaven  'gan  to  open  fair, 
And  Phoebus,  fresh  as  bridegroom  to  his  mate, 
Came  dancing  forth,  shaking  his  dewy  hair, 
And  hnrls  his  glistening  beams  through  gloomy  air.** 

"Yes,"  said  Margaret,  "when  a  single  gem  is 
?eparatcd  from  the  bewildering  heap,  and  offered 
me  alone,  I  can  admire  its  beauty." 

Sir  Anthony  defied  us  to  match  the  lines  among 
the  moderns.  Marcus  smiled,  but,  declining  at 
that  moment  to  take  up  the  challenge,  extracted 
another  gem: 

"  By  this  the  Northern  Wagoner  had  set 
His  sevenfold  team  behind  the  steadfast  star, 
That  was  in  ocean  waves  yet  never  wet, 
But  firm  is  fixed,  and  sendeth  light  f  om  far 
To  all  that  in  the  wide  deep  wandering  are; 
And  cheerful  Chanticleer,  with  his  note  shrill, 
Had  warned  once  that  Phcfbus'  fiery  car 
In  haste  was  climbing  up  the  eastern  hill, 
Full  envious  that  Night  so  long  his  room  did  fill." 

"Then,"  said  Marcus,  looking  up  upon  his  at- 
tentive audience,  "there  is  that  wonderful  episode 
about  Despair,  that  the  enraptured  Sydney  ceased 
to  read  lest  he  should  dispense  his  whole  estate 
in  gratitude  to  the  poet.  You  know  that  verse 
spoken  by  this  fell  demon  of  the  knight  who  has 
succumbed  to  his  influence  and  committed  suicide, 
and  addressed  to  Una's  champion,  whom  he  would 
fain  persuade  to  do  the  same: 

•  He  there  does  now  enjoy  eternal  rest, 
And  happy  ease,  which  thou  dost  want  and  crave, 
And  further  from  it  daily  wanderest; 
What  if  some  little  pain  the  passage  have, 
That  makes  frail  flesh  to  fear  the  bitter  wave; 
Is  not  short  pain  well  born  that  brings  long  ease, 
And  lays  the  soul  to  sleep  in  quiet  gravel 
Sleep  after  toil,  port  after  stormy  seas. 
Ease  after  war,  death  after  life,  does  greatly  please.' 

"Such  an  effect  had  this  subtilty  upon  the  ha- 
rassed and  exhausted  knight,  that — 

'  His  hand  did  quake 
And  tremble  like  a  leaf  of  aspen  gresn, 
And  troubled  blood  through  his  pale  face  was  seen 
To  come  and  go  with  tidings  from  the  heart, 
As  it  a  running  messenger  had  been." 


"Truly,"  said  Sir  Anthony,  "that's  quite  Shak- 
spearian." 

"With  this  remark,  which,  of  course,  clinched  the 
poet's  merits,  we  passed  on  to  another  reader.  He 
was  in  the  third  volume  of  "The  Caxtons." 

"I  don't  intend,"  he  said,  "to  argue  my  author's 
merits  as  a  whole.  His  place  in  literature  will 
scarcely  be  established  during  his  own  lifetime; 
we  must  leave  coming  years  to  decide  what  will 
be  retained  and  what  thrown  away  among  his  nu- 
merous writings.  But  this  is  a  delightful  work — 
what  I  call  a  remunerative  work.  Many  upward 
steps,  morally  and  intellectually,  roust  this  pro- 
gressive man  of  talent  have  taken  since  he  wrote 
'Pelham.'  Have  you  read  it,  madam?"  he  asked, 
addressing  the  lady  who  had  condemned  the  Ger- 
man novels. 

"N"o,"  she  said,  smiling;  "I  very  rarely  read 
novels;  and  I  am  not,  in  general,  an  admirer  of 
Bulwer  Lytton." 

"You  must  not  judge  of  'The  Caxtons,'"  was 
the  answer,  "by  any  former  work  of  the  same 
writer.  In  his  'Family  Picture'  he  has  broken 
new  ground.  He  dispenses  with  romantic  inci- 
dent and  character,  and  gives  us  life  in  its  quiet 
domestic  flow.  Instead  of  thrilling  interest,  we 
have  the  results  of  thought  and  observation — a 
genial  wisdom  that  soothes  while  it  instructs." 

"Viewed  as  a  work  of  art,"  said  Marcus,  "it  is 
defective;  but  considered  as  a  repository  for  some 
of  the  author's  experiences  of  men  and  manners; 
for  his  more  serious  thoughts  and  views  of  things; 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of  diverse  talent,  it  is, 
as  you  say,  a  delightful  work.  I  owe  to  the  writer 
some  hours  of  pure  enjoyment." 

My  uncle  thought  "he  might  look  into  it." 

Another  of  us  had  a  volume  of  "Longfellow's 
Poems;"  but  my  uncle,  who  thought  nothing  good 
could  come  from  America,  would  scarcely  hear  a 
word  on  the  subject. 

"A  Yankee  pedagogue  a  poet!"  he  said,  deris- 
ively; "the  idea  is  an  anomaly." 

N'evertheless,  we  made  him  hear  reason,  though 
he  refused  to  receive  it;  and  Longfellow  got  his 
due. 

Marcus  warmed  into  magnanimity  over  "The 
Psalm  of  Life." 

The  original  student  insisted  on  proving  that 
"Excelsior"  was  a  perfect  poem,  and  I  thought  he 
established  the  point.  Then  those  exquisite  lyrics, 
"The  Light  of  Stars,"  and  "The  Day  is  done," 
were  expatiated  upon;  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
party  knew  Longfellow,  and  had  but  one  opinion 
of  his  merits. 

"Excelsior,"  said  Marcus,  with  heaving  breast 
and  kindling  eyes,  "is  the  one  watchword  of  all 
he  writes;  and  it  is  worthy  to  be  shouted  and  fol- 
lowed in  the  battle  of  life." 

"I  hope,"  said  Sir  Anthony,  "he  practices  what 
he  preaches." 

"  But,"  said  the  Lady  Mentor  of  our  party,  "  there 
is  a  deficiency  in  Longfellow's  ph ilosophy.     Surely, 
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however  heroic,  roan  is  not  quite  enough  for  him- 
self in  all  the  crnergoncics  of  lime.  Your  poet 
seems  to  me  to  ignore  tliis.  There  is  too  Utile  rec- 
ognition of  our  dependence  on  the  divine  Power, 
too  high  an  exaltation  of  man's  unaided  capacities. 
Man  can  not  be  so  strong  as  Longfellow  would 
have  him,  unless  he  consent  to  receive  strength 
from  a  source  to  which  Longfellow  seldom,  if  ever, 
directs  him." 

"Of  course,"  said  ray  uncle,  nodding  approba- 
tion to  every  word,  "you  are  perfectly  and  admira- 
bly right,  madam.  If  you  please,  we  will  dismiss 
the  American  professor." 

"My  dear  sir" — he  spoke  to  an  intelligent  Scotch 
student,  sitting  in  a  retired  corner — "what  is  that 
very  thin  little  book  you  seem  so  unwilling  to  give 
up  reading?  Is  the  quality  apportioned  to  the 
quantity,  as  in  the  old  adage?" 

Before  he  could  answer,  the  dressing-bell  rang, 
and  we  were  forced — for  my  uncle  was  very  method- 
ical— to  abandon  our  gossip. — Hogg's  Instructor. 
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We  all  remember  the  fable  of  the  dying  father, 
who  directed  his  sons  to  go  to  a  neighboring  swamp 
and  gather  a  bundle  of  withs.  The  bundle  being 
produced,  he  directed  each  one  separately,  and  then 
altogether  to  break  them.  After  all  their  efforts 
had  proved  unavailing,  the  father  separated  the 
rods,  and,  thus  separated,  they  were  broken  with 
the  greatest  ease.  By  this  means  the  sons  were 
taught  the  necessity  of  union  among  themselves. 
Rarely  has  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  virtue 
enjoined  in  this  fable  been  given  to  the  world, 
than  that  exhibited  for  the  last  thirty  years  by  the 
Brothers,  whose  mammoth  publishing  house  has 
acquired  a  world-wide  celebrity,  and  has  been  scat- 
tering books  by  the  million  all  over  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world.  Having  lately  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  somewhat  minute  survey  of 
their  establishment,  and  having  for  some  years 
been  at  least  partially  conversant  with  its  history, 
we  know  not  as  we  can  do  our  readers  a  better 
service — especially  our  young  readers — than  by 
detailing  the  observations  we  have  made,  and  the 
facts  that  have  come  into  our  possession. 

In  the  year  ISIO,  a  lad  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  tenderly  and  piously  nurtured  upon 
a  farm  on  Long  Island,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Xew  York,  took  leave  of  his  pious  parents  and 
his  humble  home,  and  wended  his  way  to  the  city, 
to  see  what  opening  the  great  world  would  afford 
to  one  who  was  willing  to  do  for  himself.  He  soon 
apprenticed  himself  to  Paul  <fe  Thomas,  leading 
printers  of  that  day.  Here  he  served  six  years. 
His  ambition  was  to  become  master  of  his  business 


as  a  printer,  and  hard  labor,  hard  fare,  and  small 
remuneration,  all  were  cheerfully  endured.  The 
thread-bare  coat  was  thrown  off  the  moment  he 
entered  the  shop,  and  thus  its  existence  and  use- 
fulness protracted.  And  even  when  his  father, 
pointing  to  his  thread-bare  sleeves,  offered  to  go 
with  him  to  a  tailor  for  a  new  coat,  the  brave 
youth,  knowing  that  his  father  could  illy  spare 
from  means  scarcely  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  younger  children,  declined  the  offer,  and  toiled 
on,  self-reliant,  till  the  time  of  ingathering  harvest 
had  arrived.  This  was  James  Harper,  the  elder 
brother,  and  founder  of  the  firm  of  Harper  A  Broth- 
ers. His  brother  John  soon  followed  him  to  the 
city,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Seymour,  a  noted 
printer  at  that  day  in  John-street.  In  industry, 
economy,  and  upright  deportment,  he  emulated  his 
elder  brother,  and,  like  him,  ser\'ed  out  the  full 
term  of  his  apprenticeship.  And  both  of  the 
brothers  received  the  highest  recommendations  for 
integrity,  industry,  and  workmanship  from  their 
employers.  "We  have  understood  that  at  this  early 
day  both  the  brothers  were  regular  attendants  upon 
the  public  and  social  means  of  grace  in  old  John- 
Street  Church,  of  which  they  were  subsequently 
influential  members  for  so  many  years.  Who  can 
teU  how  much  those  early  habits  of  attendance 
upon  the  house  of  God,  coupled  as  they  were  with 
a  father's  godly  example  and  a  mother's  counsels 
and  prayers,  had  to  do  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  even  their  worldly  prosperity ! 

In  1817,  James  having  labored  as  a  journeyman 
for  one  year,  and  John  having  completed  his  ap- 
prenticeship, they  commenced  business  on  their 
own  account.  Their  only  capital  was  the  small 
sum  James  had  laid  up  by  overwork  during  the 
preceding  year,  as  his  regular  wages  were  barely 
sufficient  for  his  victuals  and  clothes,  and  a  small 
loan  from  their  father.  All  this  would  have  been 
utterly  inadequate  had  it  not  been  for  the  sub- 
stratum of  character,  honestly  earned  and  fairly 
maintained,  lying  beneath.  Said  the  senior  of  the 
firm  to  us  some  few  years  since,  referring  to  this 
period  in  their  history,  "Yes,  sir,  the  basis  upon 
which  we  commenced  was  character,  and  not  cap- 
ital.'' Thus  fitted  out  the  two  brothers  opened  a 
small  book  and  job  printing-office  in  Dover-street. 
The  frame  house  occupied  by  them  is  said  to  be 
stiU  standing.  Their  means  for  carrying  on  busi- 
ness was  on  a  scale  corresponding  to  their  money 
capital,  consisting  of  two  old  Ramage  presses. 

Thus  equipped,  their  next  step  was  to  look  around 
for  work.  This  was  at  length  granted  to  them, 
solely  on  the  ground  of  character — their  known 
honesty,  industry,  and  capacity.  The  first  book 
they  printed  was  an  edition  of  Seneca's  Morals, 
for  which  they  received  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  The  second  was  an  edition  of  the  Meth- 
odist Catechism  for  Soule  <i:  Mason,  who  had  the 
preceding  year  been  elected  Book  Agents  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  third  was  a 
stereotyped    edition    of   the    Prayer-Book    of   the 
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Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  slow  and  la- 
borious process  of  printing  in  that  day  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  execution  of  this  last 
work  required  eighteen  months.  The  first  book 
published  by  the  brothers  was  Locke  on  the  Under- 
standing; one  thousand  of  which  they  issued  dur- 
ing the  year  1817,  and  which  was  taken  off  their 
hands  by  four  houses.  We  have  seen  a  copy  of 
this  edition  bearing  the  imprint  of  J.  &  J.  Harper. 
During  the  early  years  of  their  partnership,  the 
brothers  toiled  with  unremitting  industry  not  less 
than  sixteen  hours  each  day.  2\o  kind  of  labor  in 
their  business  was  beneath  them.  With  equal  ex- 
pertness  they  played  the  printer's  "devil,"  the  com- 
positor, the  pressman,  and  even  the  corrector  of  the 
manuscripts  of  authors. 

In  1820  the  third  brother,  Joseph  Wesley  Harper, 
haviug  served  an  apprenticeship  with  them,  was 
admitted  into  the  firm.  And  six  years  later  Fletcher 
Harper,  the  fourth  of  the  brothers,  after  passing 
through  his  regular  apprenticeship,  was  also  con- 
stituted a  member  of  the  firm.  It  was  the  wise 
and  generous  policy  of  the  older  brothers  to  admit 
the  younger  as  equal  partners,  and,  as  all  in  the 
beginning  were  equally  without  capital,  to  give 
them  credit  for  their  proportion  of  the  capital  of 
the  concern  till  ihcy  had  time  to  earn  it.  When 
the  last  of  the  four  brothers  became  a  partner  of 
the  firm,  after  they  had  been  in  operation  nine 
years,  his  interest — one  fourth  part — was  estimated 
at  thirty-five  hundred  dollars.  Since  that  twenty- 
seven  years  of  prosperous  business  have  been  en- 
joyed by  the  firm,  and  now  half  a  million  would 
scarcely  purchase  that  interest.  Let  no  one  be  dis- 
couraged at  the  small  beginnings  of  business,  or 
impatient  at  the  tardy  movement  of  its  early  period. 
As  early  as  1823  they  were  reputed  to  be  the  largest 
private  printing  establishment  in  the  city,  giving 
employment  to  about  thirty  hands.  So  great,  how- 
ever, have  been  the  improvements  in  the  art  since 
that  period,  that  probably  ten  men  will  now  accom- 
plish as  much  as  the  thirty  would  then. 

Do  our  readers  wish  a  glimpse  of  this  notable 
concern  as  it  now  is,  and  also  of  the  men  who,  by 
their  indomitable  energy,  have  made  an  impression 
upon  their  age  and  country  ?  Follow  us,  and  we 
will  show  them  to  you.  We  pass  along  down  Pearl- 
street  till  we  have  nearly  passed  that  triangular 
plat  dignified  with  the  title  of  Franklin  Square. 
We  find  ourselves  now  just  in  front  of  the  "Walton 
House" — a  venerable  pile,  erected  in  1754  by  Wil- 
liam Walton,  a  prosperous  English  gentleman,  as  a 
kind  of  country-seat — then  quite  out  of  town.  Its 
brown  stone  lintels,  water  tables,  etc.,  bear  marks 
of  antiquity;  and  the  bricks  used  in  its  erection 
were  imported  from  Holland.  The  ample  hall  and 
large,  carved  stairway  disclosed  to  us  by  the  open 
door  exhibit  the  taste  and  the  workmanship  of  a 
former  age.  Indeed,  the  whole  appearance  is  that  of 
aristocratic  grandeur  gone  to  decay  and  humbled  to 
democratic  uses.  Turning  from  this  ancient  pile 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  a  huge  building 
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towers  up  before  us  to  the  hight  of  six  stories,  pre- 
senting a  line  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
along  the  west  side  of  Pearl-street.  We  are  not 
mistaken.  "Harper  &  Brothers"  is  inscribed  over 
sundry  doors  and  upon  sundry  pillars. 

We  enter  the  spacious  office.  Just  before  us, 
and  near  the  middle  of  tlie  room,  sits  the  senior 
of  the  firm.  A  group  of  friends  surrounds  him. 
The  conversation  is  in  too  high  a  key  to  be  any 
thing  like  private  or  confidential,  and  the  cachin- 
natory  explosions  that  ever  and  anon  occur  indicate 
that  it  must  be  somewhat  amusing.  Let  us  seize 
the  opportunity  to  take  a  quiet  survey  of  the  man. 
Tall  and  commanding  in  person,  social  and  pleas- 
ant in  manners.  The  figures  run  him  up  to  almost 
threescore,  but  years  sit  lightly  upon  him.  His 
stock  of  information  has  been  mainly  acquired, 
and  his  great  conversational  powers  improved  by 
constant  intercourse,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  with 
the  writers  and  literary  men  of  both  hemispheres. 
Facetious,  possessing  a  keen  perception  of  the  lu- 
dicrous, an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote,  and  a 
ready  use  of  quaint  and  striking  illustrations,  he 
is  armed  on  all  sides  in  the  social  tournament.  We 
have  often  commiserated  the  poor  wight  who  had 
unwittingly  entered  the  lists,  and  was  struggling 
to  stem  the  torrent  or  navigate  among  the  breakers. 
But  here  we  have  only  the  surface,  the  eddies  and 
ripples  that  play  upon  the  surface;  beneath  is  a 
deep,  clear,  and  strong  current.  The  man  of  large 
business  capacity,  one  that  deeply  reads  human 
nature  to  good  purpose,  is  before  you.  The 
profound  philosophy  of  life  and  the  fund  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  with  which  his  mind  is  enriched, 
has  been  gathered  more  from  large  experience  and 
observation  than  from  books.  He  has  once  or  twice 
been  honored  with  the  mayoralty  of  the  city,  and 
is  very  frequently  called  to  preside  over  public 
meetings,  which  he  does  with  great  tact  and  judg- 
ment. He  is  charged  with  the  general  supervision 
of  the  establishment. 

Standing  by  the  desk  in  the  front  part  of  the 
office  is  a  man  apparently  about  the  same  age  as 
the  former,  and  of  about  the  same  dimensions,  as 
what  he  lacks  in  longitude  is  amply  compensated 
in  latitude — a  robust,  hearty  man;  countenance 
grave  almost  to  severity;  yet  as  from  the  corner 
of  his  eye  he  glances  now  and  then  upon  the  cen- 
tral group,  it  sparkles  as  from  the  impulse  of  an 
unexpressed  emotion,  and  a  playful  smile  passes 
over  his  features.  He  is  a  man  of  fewer  words 
than  the  former,  but  not  less  practical,  we  dare 
say.  This,  friends,  is  the  "Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury." The  bank  accounts  of  the  firm  are  under 
his  supervision.  He  makes  all  the  regular  pay- 
ments to  the  authors,  copyright  holders,  type  found- 
ers, paper-makers,  leather  manufacturers,  and  vari- 
ous operatives  in  the  establishment.  The  clerking 
and  mechanical  employes  receive  annually  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  this  is  but 
a  moiety  of  the  vast  moneyed  transactions  of  this 
house. 
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Just  now  an  active,  koen-cyed,  middle-sized, 
middle-agod  man  passes  along  and  attracts  atten- 
tion. His  stop  is  light,  his  motions  rapid.  Noth- 
ing escapes  the  glance  of  his  eye.  He  moves  like 
a  man  wlio  has  a  work  U)  do.  He  has  traits  of 
resemblance  to  each  of  the  older  brothers,  but  has 
marked  features  of  character  and  person  that  suffi- 
ciently mark  his  identity.  To  him  is  intrusted  the 
entire  superintendence  of  the  various  mechanical 
departments  and  the  conduct  of  the  literary  cor- 
respondence of  the  firm. 

The  fourth  brother,  in  addition  to  being  the  gen- 
eral purchaser  of  materials  required  in  the  business 
of  the  concern,  is  a  sort  of  general  editor  of  their 
books  and  special  editor  of  "Harper's  New  Monthly 
Magazine."  With  him  the  establishment  of  this 
Magazine  was  a  favorite  idea,  and  upon  his  impor- 
tunity the  brothers  were  induced  to  embark  in  it. 
The  first  number  of  this  magazine  was  issued  June 
1,  1850,  and  in  two  days  an  edition  of  twenty-five 
thousand  was  sold  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone. 
Subsequently  twenty-five  thousand  additional  of 
the  first  number  were  printed;  and  the  Magazine 
has  now  attained  a  permanent  circulation  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand. 

Having  glanced  at  the  men,  let  us  now  take  a 
hasty  survey  of  their  establishment.  "We  pass  into 
a  room  of  vast  area.  In  the  front  part  of  it,  and 
inclosed  within  a  railing,  are  numerous  clerks  busy 
at  their  several  desks;  in  the  center  packages  of 
books  are  being  prepared  to  supply  orders;  and 
still  further  back  the  work  of  boxing  is  going  on. 
In  the  rear  is  the  book  depository,  partitioned  off 
into  regularly  numbered  and  named  avenues  and 
alleys,  on  either  side  of  which  the  bound  books — 
myriad  in  number — stand  in  such  systematic  order, 
that  the  clerk  knows  precisely  in  which  avenue 
and  upon  what  shelf  to  look  for  any  book  that 
may  be  designated.  Still  further  on  we  find  a 
huge  storage  of  paper.  The  door  now  opens  upon 
Cliff  street,  and  we  find  we  have  penetrated  the 
depth  of  an  entire  block  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet.  Here  is  another  front,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length  and  five  stories  high;  and  still 
further,  on  the  west  side  of  Cliff  street,  the  tower- 
ing brick  edifices  bear  the  interminable  inscription, 
"Harper  A  Brothers." 

We  make  a  sudden   turn,  and  descend  into  a 
vault  directly  beneath  the  sidewalk  on  the  street 
above.     On  either  side  of  this  vault — which  is  some 
eighty  feet  in  length  by  eight  in  breadth — book- 
cases are  erected,  and  here  the  stereotype  plates 
not  in  immediate  use  are  safely  deposited.     A  sub- 
terranean passage-way  crosses  the  street,  and  con- 
nects with  a  similar  vault  on  the  other  side.     Some 
idea  of  the  rapid  growth  and  present  magnitude 
of  this  concern  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that 
they  first  commenced   stereotyping  in  1830,  and 
j    now  the  value  of  the  plates  deposited  for  safe- 
1    keeping  in  these  vaults  is  nearly  seven  hundred 
I    thousand   dollars.     In   the   foundery  where  these 
1    plates  are    manufactured  from  twelve  to  twenty 


hands  are  employed,  who  turn  out  from  seven  hun- 
dred to  eight  hundred  plates  per  week;  thus  work- 
ing up  into  plates  some  seventy-five  thousand 
pounds  of  type-metal  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
When  required  for  use,  a  dumb  waiter  takes  up  the 
plates  to  the  printing-room,  and  when  the  edition 
has  been  stricken  off  they  are  lowered  down  again 
to  their  dark  and  damp  vault.  We  imagined  them 
so  many  authors  of  every  name,  country,  and  age, 
quietly  slumVjering  side  by  side — each  awaiting  his 
turn,  when  a  brief  resurrection  might  \>e  allotted 
him,  and  he  permitted  to  come  forth  and  look  upon 
a  new  generation  of  living  men,  and  to  diffuse 
among  them  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  a  former 
age. 

Portions  of  the  second  and  third  stories  are  used 
for  press-rooms.     Here  we  found  rising  thirty  print- 
ing-presses— most  of  them  "Adams's  improved" — 
driven  by  a  steam-engine  of  sixty  horse-power,  each 
capable  of  turning  off  five  thousand  impressions 
per  day,  and  the  whole  giving  employment  to  about 
sixty  hands.     They  work  off  in  the  course  of  the 
year  some  fifteen  million  5-heets,  which  make  over 
two  and  a  half  million  of  volumes.     Quite  a  num- 
ber of  these  presses  are  constantly  employed  in 
striking  off  the  Magazine;  and  so  large  is  the  edi- 
tion, that  triplicate  plates   and  three  presses  are 
requisite  to  work  off  the  last  form.     Adjoining  the 
press-rooms  is  an  apartment  for  "wetting  down" 
the  paper.     The  consumption  of  paper  is  so  im- 
mense that  this  simple  process  gives  constant  em- 
ployment to  two  men.     The  cost  of  the  paper  an- 
nually consumed  is  over  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars;  and  eight  thousand  reams  are  kept 
constantly  on  hand.     After  the  sheets  are  struck 
off,  they  are  carried  on  a  dumb  waiter — which  is 
propelled  by  the  steam  engine,  and  can  hoist  or 
lower  two  thousand  pounds  at  once — to  the  upper 
story  of  the  building,  where  they  are  dried  by 
steam,  machine  pressed,  and  then   folded.      The 
folding  department  gives  employment  to  over  one 
hundred  young  ladies,  who  work  about  seven  hours 
per  day,  at  wages  averaging  from  four  dollars  and 
a  half  to  five  dollars  per  week.     In  the  next  story 
below  we  found  about  seventy  young  ladies  en- 
gaged in  the  stitching  department      This  depart- 
ment occupies  three  or  four  large  rooms,  and  exhib- 
its  a  scene  of  healthful,  bustling  activity.     We 
were  particularly  struck  with  the  fine,  healthful 
appearance  of  the  young  ladies.     There  was  very 
little  of  that  pale,  sallow,  exhausted  aspect  worn 
by  so  many  in  the  crowded  and  confined  manufac- 
tories of  the  east.     This  led  us  to  observe  the  fine 
ventilation  secured  in  every  part  of  this  immense 
establishment.     The  employes,  too,  we  were  as- 
!  sured,   are  treated  with   great   kindness,  and,  of 
I  course,  well  paid  and  not  overworked.     This  state- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
men  had  continued  with  their  old  employers  twelve, 
i  twenty,  and  even  thirty  years.     The  gentlemanly 
superintendent  of  the  press-room,  to  whom  we  are 
i  greatly  indebted,  had  occupied  his  post  for  twelve 
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years;  the  superintendent  in  the  bindery  twenty- 
three  years;  those  in  the  stereotype  department 
and  in  the  sheet-room  still  longer.  We  do  not 
mean  to  intimate  that  all  these  young  girls  have 
been  equally  tenacious  of  their  place;  but  it  was 
slyly  hinted  to  us  that  one — young,  of  course — had 
been  there  no  less  than  twenty-three  years.  "We 
have  rarely  seen  a  finer  or  more  healthful  and  con- 
tented-looking class  of  operatives  any  where. 

In  the  stitching  department  we  inspected  a  very 
ingenious  labor-saving  machine.  It  was  a  small 
rotary  saw,  which  made  some  two  thousand  revo- 
lutions in  a  minute,  and  was  so  ingeniously  ar- 
ranged that  it  was  made  to  cut  the  grooves  for  the 
binder's  cords  in  the  back  of  stitched  volumes. 
With  this  simple  machine  a  single  hand  can  cut 
the  grooves  in  one  hundred  octavo  volumes  in  five 
minutes. 

Before  entering  the  bindery,  let  us  look  into  an 
intermediate  department — that  where  the  marble 
and  stained  paper  is  prepared.  This  was  to  us 
a  great  curiosity.  A  vat  of  the  size  of  two  medium 
sheets  of  paper  is  filled  with  a  liquid  composed  of 
diflferent  gums  combined  with  water.  These  gums 
are  changed  to  suit  the  chemical  action  of  the  dif- 
ferent paints  employed.  These  latter  are  all  water 
colors,  and  are  sprinkled  on  the  composition  in  the 
vat  with  the  brush — first  a  shower  of  drops  of  one 
color,  and  then  of  another;  each  succeeding  shower 
driving  the  drops  of  its  predecessor  into  smaller 
space  instead  of  overlaying  or  intermixing  with 
them.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  chemical  com- 
binations and  a  skillful  hand  are  necessary  to  the 
production  of  given  patterns  of  marbled  paper. 
The  colors  being  prepared,  the  marbler  lays  on  his 
sheet,  and  instantly  the  entire  body  of  paint  ad- 
heres to  the  paper,  and  so  suddenly  that  when,  in 
fifteen  seconds,  it  comes  up  dripping  from  the  vat 
the  paint  is  firmly  set.  To  produce  a  pattern, 
which  we  will  term  the  "comb  pattern,"  and  which 
lines  the  cover  of  many  of  the  books  of  the  Messrs. 
Harper,  the  marbler  simply  rakes  the  surface  of  the 
preparation  with  a  copper  tooth-comb,  and,  as  the 
colors  will  not  run  into  each  other,  the  whole  sur- 
face becomes  diversified  with  these  various  stripes, 
which  may  be  made  to  assume  every  conceivable 
form,  and  then  faithfully  transferred  to  the  paper. 
The  "waving  pattern"  is  produced  by  a  gentle 
shaking  of  the  sheet  as  it  lay  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water.  It  was  surprising  to  see  the  marbler 
bringing  out  sheet  after  sheet  so  exactly  alike  that 
they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 
This  was  altogether  a  highly  interesting  operation, 
and  showed  the  high  degree  of  perfection  attained 
in  the  mechanical  arts. 

Let  us  now  enter  the  bindery.  Here,  in  spacious 
apartments,  are  occupied  one  hundred  and  five 
hands — about  seventy  being  journeymen,  twenty- 
five  appreatices,  and  the  rest  girls,  who  perform 
the  delicate  work  of  laying  the  gold-leaf  orna- 
ments upon  the  corners  of  the  books.  Some  idea 
of  the  amount  of  work  done  in  this  department 


may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  seventy  barrels 
of  flour  are  used  in  paste  and  rising  fifty  barrels  of 
glue  per  annum.  The  leather  costs  ten  thousand 
dollars,  the  muslin  over  seven  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  gold-leaf  seven  thousand  dollars  for  the 
same  time.  In  this  department  mechanical  devices 
for  the  saving  of  labor  and  for  the  perfection  of  the 
workmanship  abound;  but  we  have  not  sufficient 
time  or  sufficiently  minute  knowledge  to  describe 
them.  We  venture  to  say,  however,  that  few,  if 
any,  improvements  pertaining  to  any  department 
of  their  business  exist  which  the  Harpers  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  in  their  establishment.  The 
management  of  the  concern  requires  a  capital  not 
much  less  than  two  million  dollars,  and  gives  em- 
ployment to  over  five  hundred  hands. 

The  aggregate  results  of  this  establishment  are 
summed  up  in  a  catalogue  comprising  some  twenty- 
two  hundred  volumes.  The  method  by  which  their 
catalogue  is  made  up  is  as  thoroughly  systematic 
as  are  all  ihe  mechanical  arrangements;  and  no 
dealer  in  fancy  wares  or  in  delicate  and  costly 
fabrics  manifests  greater  skill  in  catering  to  popu- 
lar taste.  The  foreign  agent  of  the  house  trans- 
raits  immediately  any  foreign  work  of  mark  that  is 
published.  Half  of  such  books  are  rejected  as 
soon  as  received,  the  instinct  of  the  publishers 
assuring  them  that  their  republication  will  not  pay. 
The  others  are  read  by  competent  sub  editors  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose.  Not  one-tenth  of  them, 
however,  pass  safely  through  the  ordeal.  A  course 
somewhat  similar  is  pursued  with  reference  to  man- 
uscripts oflfered — a  still  larger  proportion  of  them 
being  rejected.  Their  list  comprises  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  standard  works  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Over  one  half  of  their  works  are  original 
publications,  for  the  copyrights  of  which  they  have 
paid.  So  far  as  we  know,  they  are  as  liberal  to 
authors  as  any  other  firm  in  the  country.  Certain  it 
is,  several  authors  have  received  immense  sums  from 
them.  Dr.  Anthon  for  his  series  is  in  the  receipt  of 
about  $6,000  per  year;  Jacob  Abbott,  some  $2,500. 
Stevens,  the  traveler,  received  from  them  nearly 
$60,000;  and  Prescott,  the  historian,  over  $69,000; 
the  holders  of  Noah  Webster's  copyrights,  enor- 
mous sums;  and,  indeed,  hundreds  of  other  Amer- 
ican authors  have  received  large  sums  from  them. 
The  annual  profits  on  Barnes's  Notes  on  the  New 
Testament  amount  to  $25,000.  The  sale  of  many 
of  their  works  has  been  on  a  proportionate  scale. 
Of  Macaulay's  England  they  have  sold  some  100,- 
000;  of  Webster's  Octavo  Dictionary,  over  100,000; 
Prescott's  History  of  Mexico,  nearly  40,000;  of  Ja- 
cob Abbott's  books,  90,000;  and  of  their  splendid 
edition  of  the  Holy  Bible,  50,000. 

In  this  great  establishment  we  sfe  what  magnifi- 
cent results  may  be  attained  by  setting  out  in  life 
right,  and  pursuing  an  undeviating  course  of  earn- 
est application  to  business.  What  a  lesson  to 
American  youth  !  The  young  business  man,  who 
would  insure  to  himself  success  in  life,  must  de- 
termine upon  vigorous  eff'ort.     However  humble  his 
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sphere,  or  small  his  gains,  he  must  so  conduct  as  to 
win  honor  in  his  sphere,  and  make  his  expenses 
less  than  his  gains.  He  must  begin  early.  Thou- 
sands are  ever  complaining  of  their  hard  fortune — 
attributing  their  want  of  success  and  disappoint- 
ment in  life  to  the  misfortune  of  "never  having 
had  a  chanct',"  whereas,  thej  commenced  life  under 
as  favorable,  if  not  more  favorable,  auspices  for 
making  wealth  and  reputation  than  either  James  or 
John  Harper. 

But  we  must  take  our  departure.  "We  can  not  do 
it,  however,  without  expressing  the  feelings  with 
which  we  contemplate  an  establishment  like  this. 
We  have  visited  and  minutely  surveyed  many  of 
the  vast  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  east. 
In  many  instances  their  dimensions  are  more  ample, 
their  machinery  more  complicated  and  surprising, 
and  their  mechanical  productions  upon  a  grander 
scale;  but  none  of  them  have  inspired  within  us 
such  feelings  of  awe,  almost  of  solemnity,  as  the 
large  publishing  houses,  where  books,  containing 
the  intellectual  treasures  of  all  ages,  are  manufac- 
tured by  the  ten  thousand,  and  scattered  broadcast 
over  all  the  land.  The  former  minister  to  man's 
physical  comfort,  multiply  the  conveniences  and 
delicacies  of  life;  the  latter  send  forth  aliment  for 
the  intellectual  nature,  and  their  influences  will  be 
written  in  ineffaceable  traces  upon  the  soul.  Chan- 
ning,  speaking  of  the  value  of  good  books,  says, 
"The  wealth  of  both  continents  would  not  com- 
pensate for  the  good  they  impart."  And  Milton 
says,  '•  They  preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest  effi- 
cacy and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that 
bred  them."  A  manufactory  of  books — what  is 
it  but  the  place  where  those  "vials"  are  made 
which  contain  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master- 
spirit, embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a 
"life  beyond  life';"'  Let  those  who  manufacture 
see  to  it  that  nothing  but  the  pure  essence  of  the 
living  spirit  is  by  them  spread  in  the  present  or 
transmitted  to  the  future. 


POOR  CHILDREX 
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MISFORTUNES. 

The  humor  of  turning  every  misfortune  into  a 
judgment,  proceeds  from  wrong  notions  of  religion, 
which,  in  its  own  nature,  produces  good-will  toward 
men,  and  puts  the  mildest  construction  upon  everv 
accident  that  befalls  them.    In  this  case,  therefore, 
it  is  not  religion  that  sours  a  man's  temper,  but  it  , 
is  his  temper  that  sours  his  religion.     People  of  ' 
gloomy,  uncheerful  imaginations,  or  of  envious,  ma-  i 
lignant  tempers,  will  discover  their  natural  tincture  ' 
of  mind  in  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions. 
As  the  finest  wines  have  often  the  taste  of  the  soil, 
so  even  the  most  religious  thoughts  often  draw  i 
something  that  is  particular  from  the  constitution 
of  the  mind  in  which  they  ^i.se.     When  folly  or  su-  ' 
perstition  strikes  in  with  this  natural  depravity  of 
temper,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  preserve  the  per- 
son possessing  it  from  appearing  highly  ridiculous. 


Mr  heart  always  aches  for  the  poor  children  in 
the  world — helpless  sufferers,  who  can  not  plead 
their  own  wrongs,  and,  sadder  still,  are  uncon- 
scious of  them.  We  may  surely  say  of  them  as  of 
the  slave,  the  greatest  evil  of  all  is  their  ignorance 
of  their  own  degradation.  If  light,  if  freedom, 
affection,  cultivation;  if  these  all  are  blessings,  if 
they  are  the  birthright  of  every  human  being,  how 
are  they  defrauded  of  their  rights,  who,  bom  in 
degradation,  misery,  and  sin,  never  know  the  beauty 
and  the  blessedness  of  a  pure,  holy,  and  happy  life  I 

I  have  always  felt  an  especial  tenderness  for  child- 
hood. Its  dependence,  its  confidingnes.s,  its  tender 
susceptibility,  appeals  to  my  inmost  sympathies. 
But  the  children  of  the  very  poor,  of  the  vicious, 
of  the  ignorant  and  brutal,  I  can  not  see  them 
without  a  pang,  and  a  longing  to  do  something  to 
save  them  from  the  ruin  which  seems  inevitable. 
I  confess  I  never  hear  of  the  death  of  one  of  these 
helpless  sufferers  without  a  feeling  of  thankfulness, 
that  the  dear  Lord,  who  took  children  in  his  arms 
and  blessed  them  while  on  earth,  receives  them 
with  infinite  tenderness  when  they  enter  the  "ever- 
lasting gardens,  where  angels  dwell  and  seraphs 
are  the  wardens."  Many,  very  many,  of  these  poor 
little  sufferers  die  in  childhood.  A  blessed  release, 
indeed,  it  is  for  them  I 

Mothers,  upon  whose  tender  bosoms  your  inno- 
cent little  ones  rest,  whose  every  want  is  cared  for; 
upon  whose  ear  no  harsh  word,  no  discordant  sound 
ever  falls;  before  whose  eager  and  delighted  eye 
beautiful  things  are  ever  present;  whose  little  heart 
is  cheered  by  fond  smiles  and  looks  of  love,  when 
your  prayer  of  thankfulness  ascends  to  Heaven  for 
the  blessings  so  fondly  cherished,  remember  the 
poor  children,  and,  with  serious  thoughtfulness, 
endeavor  to  devise  some  method  of  saving  at  least 
one  from  ruin.  But  better  than  this  would  be  a 
plan  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  poor, 
neglected  children  as  a  class.  An  account  of  "A 
home  for  neglected  and  destitute  children"  was 
recently  given  in  "Arthur's  Home  Gazette,"  pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia,  which  it  would  be  well  for 
all  women  and  mothers  to  read.  It  proves  what 
can  be,done  by  association  and  union:  and  who  so 
fitted  for  such  a  mission  as  those  whose  instincts 
and  sympathies  are  ever  most  easily  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  helplessness  and  suffering? 

"The  children's  home" — not  a  house  of  refuge, 
where  the  guilty  are  sent  for  correction  and  safety; 
but  a  home,  where  the  little  ones  are  cared  for  who 
have  no  other  care  on  earth — saved  from  hunger, 
from  cold,  from  the  bad  treatment  of  brutal  and 
intemperate  parents.  This  association  was  begun 
by  a  few  kind-hearted  women,  who,  filled  with 
Christian  sympathy — by  which  is  meant,  not  that 
sympathy  which  gives  tears  and  good  wishes  alone, 
but  iiat  which  manifests  itself  in  deeds  of  Christian 
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love — gathered  together  a  few  of  these  little  out- 
casts, rented  a  room,  employed  a  matron,  and,  by 
their  assiduous  care  and  counsel,  rescued  these 
little  beings  from  a  life  of  degradation  and  misery. 
The  report  says  that  up  to  September,  1852,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  children  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  one  hundred  placed  out  at  service  or 
apprenticed  to  trades.  A  movement  is  now  being 
made  by  the  ladies  of  the  association  to  erect  a 
suitable  building  for  the  children's  home;  and  a 
subscription  is  started  for  the  purpose,  to  induce 
one  hundred  rich  men  to  give  a  hundred  dollars 
each  for  that  object.  The  institution  is  supported 
by  the  subscriptions  of  nearly  one  thousand  indi- 
viduals, most  of  them  ladies,  in  sums  of  one  dollar 
and  upward.  The  report  of  the  Board  was  very 
interesting,  but  too  long  for  insertion. 

The  need  of  such  an  institution,  or  of  infant 
schools,  where  the  children  of  hard-working  par- 
ents can  be  taught  and  cared  for,  while  the  mother 
and  father  are  at  their  daily  toil,  must  be  apparent 
to  any  one  who  has  made  their  condition  a  subject 
of  reflection.  A  little  .sketch  will  suflice  as  an 
illustration.  It  is  but  one  of  many,  and  by  no 
means  the  most  extreme  case  of  suffering  and  neg- 
lect. There  are  examples  of  parents,  brutalized 
by  intemperance  and  vice,  in  whom  even  the  nat- 
ural instinct  of  parental  love  is  extinguished;  moth- 
ers from  whose  veins  the  infant  draws  the  poison 
which  corrupts  its  whole  being — in  whose  heart 
the  milk  of  human  love  is  turned  to  gall;  fathers 
who  look  upon  every  additional  being  as  a  curse, 
and  as  one  more  to  clothe  and  feed,  albeit  with 
rags  and  poison.  A  touching  contrast  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  pauper  and  the  rich  man  is  given  by  a 
favorite  writer,  the  truth  and  pathos  of  which  must 
move  every  heart:  "Poor  people  do  not  bring  up 
their  children;  they  drag  them  up.  No  one  has 
time  to  dandle  the  child;  no  one  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  coax  it,  to  soothe  it,  to  toss  it  up  and 
down,  to  humor  it.  There  is  none  to  kiss  away  its 
tears.  If  it  cries  it  can  only  be  beaten.  It  never 
had  a  toy,  or  knew  what  a  coral  meant.  It  grew 
up  without  the  lullaby  of  nurses;  it  was  a  stranger 
to  the  patient  fondle,  the  hushing  caress.  It  was 
never  sung  to;  no  one  ever  told  it  a  tale  of  the 
nursery.  It  was  dragged  up  to  live  or  to  die  as  it 
happened.  It  had  no  young  dreams.  It  broke  at 
once  into  the  iron  realities  of  life.  It  has  come  to 
be  a  woman  before  it  was  a  child.  It  chaffers,  it 
haggles,  it  envies,  it  murmurs,  it  never  prattles." 
We  might  add,  with  sterner  truth,  its  little  lips  are 
polluted  by  oaths  even  as  soon  as  it  is  taught  to 
lisp  the  name  of  mother — a  name  associated  with 
no  blessedness  and  love — a  name  that  stirs  no  foun- 
tain of  joy  and  trust  in  its  little  heart,  but  only 
fear  and  shuddering. 

But  to  my  story.  I  give  it  as  I  learned  it  from 
an  eye-witness.  "In  one  of  my  walks,"  said  she, 
"through  the  dark  lanes  and  alleys  of  our  city,  I 
observed  a  little  girl,  a  mere  baby,  scantily  covered 
with  rags,  sitting  on  the  bare  cold  ground,  crying 


bitterly.  The  child  was  too  young  to  tell  me  her 
name,  and  I  began  to  despair  of  finding  her  home, 
if  she  had  any,  when  a  little  girl  from  a  window 
above  shouted  to  me  that  she  lived  up  there,  point- 
ing to  a  dirty  alley,  that  seemed  almost  impassable 
from  the  filth  accumulated  in  it.  I  took  up  the 
child,  who  was  literally  stiff  and  benumbed  with 
cold,  and  succeeded  in  finding  my  way  to  the  dirty, 
dark,  and  cheerless  room,  which  was  all  it  knew  of 
home.  Through  the  one  window  no  ray  of  clear 
sunshine  could  penetrate.  The  blackened  and  dirty 
panes  looked  like  any  thing  but  glass,  and  old 
hats  and  rubbish  filled  the  broken  frames  in  many 
places,  making  the  room  still  more  gloomy.  In 
this  room  were  two  beds,  if  beds  they  could  be 
called,  which  seemed  to  be  only  a  mass  of  tattered 
rags,  and  ticks  almost  emptied  of  their  original 
contents.  A  cooking-stove,  without  any  fire  in  it, 
was  at  one  end  of  the  room.  Two  or  three  broken 
chairs,  and  a  rickety  table,  upon  which  were  scat- 
tered a  few  cups  and  plates,  rusty  knives  and  an 
iron  skillet,  completed  the  furniture  of  the  room. 
On  one  of  the  beds,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  never 
been  smoothed  or  made  up,  lay  an  emaciated  old 
woman,  apparently  in  the  last  stages  of  consump- 
tion, and  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  rise  or  lift  her 
head  from  her  pillow.  I  learned  from  her  that  the 
little  child  I  had  rescued  was  one  of  three  grand- 
children, whose  mother  had  died  of  cholera,  and 
of  whom  she  had  taken  charge  from  the  time  of 
her  death  till  the  present,  with  the  help  of  their 
father,  and  such  charities  as  she  could  procure  by 
begging,  when  she  was  able  to  go  out  herself  and 
beg  for  them. 

"'I  could  do  very  well  for  them  when  I  was 
well,'  said  she,  'and  keep  them  from  the  street. 
I  taught  the  oldest  girl  her  letters,  and  made  her 
useful  in  running  to  the  grocery  and  other  errands; 
and  better  behaved  children  you  wouldn't  find  any 
where  than  they  were;  but  now  there  is  nobody  to 
look  after  them;  they  are  off  with  other  children 
in  the  street,  and  what  can  I  do?  They  might 
die  before  my  face,  and  I  haven't  strength  to  lift  a 
finger  for  them.' 

"I  asked  her  if  none  of  the  neighbors  round 
wouldn't  help  her  in  the  strait  she  seemed  to  be  in. 

"She  said  no;  for  they  were  all  Catholics,  and 
she  was  a  Protestant.  Her  son's  wife  was  a  Cath- 
olic, and  they  were  all  at  him  to  turn  Catholic  ever 
since  she  died;  telling  him  he  would  not  want  for 
any  thing,  nor  his  children.  'But  my  fatlier  and 
my  mother,'  she  continued,  'and  my  grandfather, 
too,  were  good  Protestants,  and  I  will  die  as  I  have 
lived;  and  never,  while  I  have  a  breath,  will  I 
cease  to  warn  and  plead  with  my  son  not  to  go 
over  to  them.  But  they  get  him  up  there,  and  all 
night  they  drink  and  swear,  and  keep  up  such  a 
noise  that  it  seems  as  if  I  should  go  crazy,  and  not 
a  wink  of  sleep  can  I  get.  There's  nobody  to  come 
in.  I  might  starve,  and  nobody  would  help  me. 
Sometimes  my  son  gets  up  and  makes  me  a  drop  of 
tea  in  the  morning,  and  the  children  buy  a  cent's 
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worth  of  milk  and  a  loaf  of  bread  at  the  grocery. 
Toor  thingHl  if  tlicy  Htarvud  1  couldn't  help  them; 
and  Bomotimes  I  wish  they  were  all  dead;  for  if 
I  die  I  know  the  Catholics  will  liave  them,  and 
my  son,  too,  for  he  is  getting  like  the  rest  of 
'em,  cursing,  drinking  half  the  nights,  neglecting 
his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  going  to  ruin  as  fast 
as  he  can.' 

"  Something  must  be  done  for  you,  my  poor 
woman,"  .said  her  visitor.  "You  are  very  old,  and 
probably  will  not  get  well;  but  be  coniforted;  you 
shall  be  cared  for,  and  your  children  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  when  you  are  gone." 

Here  is  but  one  example,  and  by  no  means  highly 
colored,  of  the  temptations,  dangers,  and  sufferings 
of  poor  children.  Instances  of  a  more  painful  na- 
ture may  be  found  every  day,  of  children  who  are 
"dragged  up"  in  the  haunts  of  vice  and  degrada- 
tion, in  total  ignorance  of  every  thing  good,  and  in 
constant  association  with  every  thing  evil.  Poor, 
sickly,  timid  beings;  shrinking  in  terror  from  a 
brutal  father,  who  comes  home  nightly  reeling  to 
his  helpless  family;  or  neglected  by  a  mother,  their 
cries  of  hunger  and  cold  unheeded  as  she  lies 
stretched  out  upon  the  floor  dead  drunk,  as  was 
related  to  me  last  winter  by  one  of  the  visitors  of 
the  poor — not  in  one  of  the  lanes  and  by-ways,  but 
in  one  of  the  public  thoroughfares  of  our  city. 

Tender-hearted  women,  Christian  mothers,  what 
can  be  done  for  these  poor  children,  worse  than 
orphaned,  before  whom  is  opening  a  future,  not  of 
death,  but  of  life  a  thousand-fold  more  horrible  than 
death — a  hell  begun  on  earth — here  even  beneath 
God's  blessed  sunshine?  Here  in  this  beautiful 
world,  where  all  things  in  nature  point  to  the  be- 
neficent Creator — where  flowers  bloom  and  waters 
sparkle — where  birds  sing  with  the  joy  of  life, 
making  the  summer  mornings  musical — where  dawn 
and  sunset  open  a  golden  pathway  to  the  heaven 
beyond,  and  every  light-winged  insect  rejoices  in 
its  being;  here  young  spirits  are  shut  up  in  dreary 
prisons,  to  which  no  sound  of  joy,  no  sight  of 
beauty  ever  comes — immortal  minds  are  buried  in 
the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and  souls  created  to 
live  eternally  are  shut  out  from  the  inheritance 
which  alone  can  make  immortality  a  blessing. 
What  can  be  done?  Our  prisons,  our  jails,  our 
penitentiaries,  are  well;  but  better  would  be  a 
"Home"  for  those  whom  sin  and  misery  are  edu- 
cating now  to  fill  these  dismal  places  of  punish- 
ment— a  Home  where  these  helpless  little  ones  can 
be  trained  for  usefulness  and  happiness  in  the  world. 
The  work  belongs  to  woman.  Can  she  shut  her 
eyes  to  the  need  of  it?  God  has  given  to  man  the 
powerful  intellect,  to  woman  the  great  heart.  Both 
are  needed  to  elevate,  and  beautify,  and  enrich 
human  life.  It  is  time  for  woman  to  find  out  her 
mission.  In  attempting  to  soar  too  high,  or  to  en- 
large her  sphere  too  much,  she  may  waste  her  ener- 
gies; but  in  doing  the  God-appointed  "duty  that 
lies  nearest  to  her,  her  reward  will  be  a  harvest  of 
souls  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ. 
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Flow,  flow,  soft  and  slow, 
Wind  of  summer,  sweet  and  low; 
In  the  grasses  moist  and  cool, 
O'er  the  silver  cinctured  pool, 
Through  the  charmed  dusk  of  bushes, 
Through  th(!  airy  harps  of  rushes. 
In  old  forests  half  enchanted. 
In  the  gloom  of  caverns  haunted. 

Blow,  flow,  sweet  and  slow. 
Where  the  hidden  blossoms  grow; 
In  the  meadow,  o'er  the  hill. 
Wait  with  shadows  quaint  and  still; 
Creep  in  nooks  where  birds  are  sleeping. 
Brood  where  silent  dews  are  weeping; 
O'er  weird  chasms  fringed  with  mosses. 
Drink  the  echoes  in  your  pauses; 
Breathe  on  white  clouds  round  the  fountains. 
Toy  with  rose  clouds  o'er  the  mountains. 

Sweet  and  slow,  blow,  flow, 
Where  the  good  and  gentle  go; 
Bathe  the  pallid  brow  of  Care, 
Keep  the  fragrance  of  its  prayer, 
Lift  the  curls  from  loving  faces. 
List  with  Love  in  bowery  places, 
Follow  Truth,  with  graceful  motion. 
Over  earth,  and  air,  and  ocean; 
Then  with  all  thy  garnered  treasure. 
Voices,  teachings,  love,  and  leisure — 
Things  we  guess  but  do  not  know. 
Things  that  haunt  our  feelings  so. 
Mystic  syllables,  and  stories 
Of  the  world's  most  subtile  glories — 
To  the  poet  come  and  tell. 
As  he  lingers  in  your  spell. 

Flow,  flow,  sweet  and  low. 

Sweet  and  low,  blow,  flow. 
Tell  him  all  your  wanderings  know. 
All  ye  gather  as  ye  go; 
Kiss  his  warm  lips,  kiss  his  eyes. 
Kiss  his  breath  of  rhymed  sighs, 
Kiss  him  till  his  panting  pleasure 
Quicken  thought  to  golden  measure. 
And  his  music  dripping  chorus 
Shower  its  sudden  glory  o'er  us. 


TONGUE. 

Beware  the  tongue  that's  set  on  fire  of  hell. 

And  flames  in  slander,  falsehood,  perjury. 

In  malice,  idle  talking,  thoughtless  tales. 

Speak  not  too  much,  nor  without  thought;  let  truth 

In  all  things,  small  or  great,  dwell  on  thy  lips. 

Remember,  God  hath  said,  "He  that  in  icord 

Offends  not,  is  a  perfect  man;  while  he 

That  bridles  not  his  tongue,  deceives  himself. 

And  shows  his  faith  in  vain!" 
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irrtrr  of  ^pot^tgm,  Mit,  lltprtn,  an!ir  glnuiott. 


Learn  from  Every  Thixg. — I  am  gent  to  the  ant, 
to  learn  industry;  to  the  dove,  to  learn  innoccney; 
to  the  serpent,  to  learn  wisdom;  and  why  not  to  the 
robin-redbreast,  who  chants  it  is  as  cheerfully  in  w-in- 
ter  as  in  summer,  to  learn  equanimity  and  patience? 

Vanity. — A  man  who  is  proud  of  his  property 
will  sometimes  call  himself  poor,  that  you  may 
soothe  his  fancy  by  contradicting  him.  A  great 
beauty,  likewise,  will  pretend  to  believe  that  she 
makes  an  ordinary  appearance,  and, 

"In  hopes  of  contradiction,  oft  will  say, 
Methinks  I  look  mo»t  horribly  to-day." 

The  most  efl'ectual  way  to  mortify  such  persons  is  to 
pretend  to  believe  them,  and  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  their  assertions. 

A  Good  Wife. — A  pleasant,  cheerful  wife  is  as  a 
rainbow  set  in  the  sky  when  her  husband's  mind  is 
tossed  with  storms  and  tempests;  but  a  dissatisfied 
and  fretful  wife,  in  the  hour  of  trouble,  is  like  one  of 
those  who  were  appointed  to  torture  lost  spirits. 

Different  Kinds  of  Females. — Some  females  have 
the  power  of  alchymy,  to  extract  from  the  dross  of 
ordinary  occurrences  much  of  the  sterling  ore  of 
happiness.  Many  more,  it  may  be  feared,  however, 
convert  to  dross  all  the  little  ore  that  a  humble  or 
obscure  station  may  afford.  It  should  be  a  standard 
rule  with  every  domestic  woman,  to  watch  the  pass- 
ing incidents  of  each  day  or  hour  for  such  sweets  as 
may  flavor  the  monotony  of  retired  life,  and  suffer 
none  such  to  escape  her  well-regulated  mind.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  should  pass  lightly  over  the  in- 
evitable mixture  of  perverse  vexatious  occurrences 
which  flow  from  the  fertile  sources  of  domestic 
trouble. 

First  and  Last  Drop  Men. — "  In  the  matter  of 
fighting,"  says  Major  Downing,  "  there  is  one  thing 
I  always  keep  my  eye  on,  and  I  found  Gineral  Scott 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking;  and  that  is,  to  depend 
less  on  folks  who  say  they  are  '  ready  to  shed  the 
LAST  DROP  of  their  blood,'  than  on  folks  who  are 
ready  to  shed  the^rs^  drop.  Give  a  man  eight  dol- 
lars a  day  to  make  speeches  in  Congress,  with  the 
right  of  free  postage,  and  you  hear  enough  of  '  last 
drop'  matters;  but  when  it  comes  to  camp  duty,  and 
raw  beef,  and  stale  bread,  and  bagnet  work,  then  the 
'  first  drop '  folks  have  to  stand  the  racket  at  eight 
dollars  a  month. '''^ 

How  TO  BE  Eicii. — Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
grow  rich.  It  is  only  to  trust  nobody — to  befriend 
none— to  get  every  thing,  and  save  all  we  get— to 
stint  ourselves  and  every  body  belonging  to  us— to 
be  the  friend  of  no  man,  and  heap  interest  upon 
interest,  and  cent  upon  cent— to  be  miserable  and 
despised  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  years— and  riches 
will  come  as  sure  as  disease  and  disappointment. 
And  when  nearly  enough  wealth  is  collected  by  a 


disregard  of  all  the  charities  of  the  human  heart, 
and  at  the  expense  of  every  enjoyment  save  that  of 
wallowing  in  filthy  meanness,  death  comes  to  finish 
the  work;  the  body  is  buried  in  a  hole,  the  heirs 
cover  it,  and  the  spirit  goes —  Where  ? 

The  Cringing  Christians. — When  Constantine  was 
chosen  Emperor,  he  found  several  Christians  in  office, 
and  he  issued  an  edict  requiring  them  to  renounce 
their  faith  or  quit  their  places.  Most  of  them  gave 
up  their  offices  to  preserve  their  consciences;  but 
some  cringed  and  renounced  Christianity.  When  the 
Emperor  had  thus  made  full  proof  of  their  disposi- 
tion and  character,  ho  removed  all  who  thus  basely 
complied  with  his  supposed  wishes,  and  retained  the 
others,  saying,  "  that  those  who  would  desert  or  deny 
their  divine  Master  would  desert  him,  and  were  not 
worthy  of  his  confidence." 

Matrimony. — The  whole  secret  in  choosing  well  in 
matrimony  may  be  taught  in  three  words— ex/^^^re 
the  character.  A  violent  love-fit  is  always  the  result 
of  ignorance;  for  there  is  not  a  daughter  of  Eve  that 
has  merit  enough  to  justify  a  romantic  love,  though 
thousands  may  inspire  that  gentle  esteem  which  is 
infinitely  better.  A  woman-worshiper  and  a  woman- 
hater  both  derive  their  mistakes  from  an  ignorance 
of  the  female  world — for  if  the  characters  of  women 
were  fairly  understood,  they  would  be  found  too  good 
to  be  hated,  and  yet  not  good  enough  to  be  idolized. 

Wit. — Wit  must  grow  like  fingers;  if  it  be  taken 
from  others,  'tis  like  plums  stuck  upon  black  thorns; 
they  live  for  a  while,  but  come  to  nothing. — Selden. 

Jefferson's  Decalogue  of  Canons  for  Observa- 
tion IN  Practical  Life. — 1.  Never  put  off  till  to- 
morrow what  you  can  do  to-day.  2.  Never  trouble 
another  for  what  you  can  do  yourself.  3.  Never 
spend  your  money  before  you  have  it.  4.  Never  buy 
what  you  do  not  want  because  it  is  cheap;  it  will  bo 
dear  to  you.  5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger, 
thirst,  and  cold.  6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten 
too  little.  7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do 
willingly.  8.  IIow  much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils 
which  have  never  happened.  9.  Take  things  away 
by  their  smooth  handle.  10.  When  angry,  count  ten 
before  you  speak;  if  very  angry,  a  hundred. 

Gallus. — In  Cicero,  on  Old  Age,  wo  find  Cato 
admiring  that  Caius  Sulpitius  Gallus,  who,  when  he 
sat  down  to  write  in  the  morning,  was  surprised  by 
the  evening,  and  when  he  took  up  his  pen  in  the 
evening  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the 
morning. 

PiiKPARiNG  to  Compose. — Some  men  have  been 
accustomed  to  prepare  themselves  for  thinking  and 
writing  by  a  bodily  or  a  mental  stimulus.  Dr.  John- 
son used  to  take  ardent  spirits;  but  he  prudently 
abandoned  this  practice. 

Sheridan  accustomed  liimself  to  strong  tea  and 
brandy  before  he  delivered  a  speech. 
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Newton,  Ilobbes,  and  many  others  smoked. 

Cicero  prepared  liimsclf  for  composing  by  reading 
some  of  the  Greek  poets. 

Milton  did  the  same. 

Gay  was  accustomed  to  read  some  of  the  most 
poetical  passages  of  Scripture. 

Dr.  JonNSf>x  and  the  Ladt. — Dr.  Johnson  was 
asked  by  a  lady  wliat  new  work  lie  was  employed 
about.  "  I  am  writing  nothing  just  at  present,"  he 
replied.  *'  Well,  but,  Doctor,"  said  she,  ''if  I  could 
write  like  you,  I  should  be  always  writing,  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  it."  ''Pray,  madam,"  retorted 
he,  *•  do  you  think  that  Leander  swam  across  the  Hel- 
lespont merely  because  he  was  fond  of  swimming?" 

Sheridan  and  his  Wife  in  Poverty. — When  Sher- 
idan was  in  distress,  in  early  life,  one  of  his  resources 
was  that  writing  for  the  fugitive  publications  of  the 
day,  in  which  he  was  materially  assisted  by  his  wife; 
and  many  years  after  his  entrance  into  the  spheres  of 
politics,  he  was  heard  to  say,  that  "  if  he  had  stuck 
to  the  law,  he  believed  he  should  have  done  as  much 
as  his  friend  Tom  Erskine;  but,"  continued  he,  *•  I 
had  no  time  for  such  studies.  Mrs.  Sheridan  and 
myself  were  often  obliged  to  keep  writing  for  our 
daily  leg  or  shoulder  of  mutton;  otherwise  we  should 
have  had  no  dinner."  One  of  his  friends,  to  whom 
he  confessed  this,  wittily  replied,  *•  Then  I  perceive  it 
was  a  joint  concern." 

Effect  of  the  Mind  on  the  Stomach. — Literary 
men,  according  to  Celsus,  have  universally  weak 
stomachs — itnbeciles  stomacTi/s  omnes  pene  cupidi  lit- 
terarum  ei/nt.''^ 

Aristotle  had  this  organ  so  feeble  that  he  was 
ohliged  to  strengthen  it  by  the  application  of  an 
aromatic  oil  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  which 
never  failed  to  impart  its  cordial  effect.  A  respecta- 
ble physician  asserted  that  he  could  estimate  the 
capacity  of  mind  by  the  delicacy  of  the  stomach;  for, 
in  fact,  you  scarce  ever  find  a  man  of  genius  who 
does  not  labor  under  complaints  of  the  stomach. 

Johnson  and  Millar. — Andrew  Millar  was  a  prin- 
cipal proprietor  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  the 
manager  or  treasurer  of  the  fund  out  of  which  the 
payments  were  from  time  to  time  issued  to  the  au- 
thor. When  the  work  was  completed,  Andrew  was 
so  overjoyed  that  he  sent  the  following  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  receipt  of  the  last  sheet  of  the  man- 
uscript: 

"  Andrew  Millar  sends  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  with  the  money  for  the  last  sheet 
of  copy  of  the  Dictionary,  and  thanks  God  he  has 
done  with  him." 

Which  drew  from  Johnson  this  keen  retort: 

*•  Samuel  Johnson  returns  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Millar,  and  is  very  glad  to  find,  as  he  does 
by  his  note,  that  Andrew  Millar  has  the  grace  to 
thank  God  for  any  thing." 

The  beautiful  Lady  Coventry  was  once  exhibiting 
to  Selwyn  a  splendid  new  dress,  covered  with  large 
silver  spangles  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  inquired  of 
him  whether  he  admired  her  taste — "  Why,"  said  he, 
"  you  will  be  change  for  a  guinea^ 

CcRiosiTY. — Curiosity  is  a  kernel  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  which  still  sticketh  in  the  throat  of  a  natural 


man,  Bometimes  to  the  danger  of  hia  choking. — 

Fuller. 

Tedious  Pekscccs. — A  tedioua  person  is  one  a  man 
would  leap  a  steeple  from. — lien  J(mton. 

Notes  of  AnyiHATioN. — Swift  mentions  a  ^ntle- 
man,  who  made  it  a  rule  in  reading  to  skip  over  all 
sentences  where  ho  spied  a  note  of  admiration  at 
the  end. 

The  Best  Kind  or  Acid.— Martin  Bumcy  was  one 
day  explaining  the  three  kinds  of  acid,  very  lengthily, 
to  Charles  Lamb,  when  the  latter  stopped  him  by 
saying,  "The  best  of  all  kind  of  acid,  however,  as 
you  know,  Martin,  is  uity— assiduity." 

A  Popular  Fallacy. — When  the  world  has  once 
got  hold  of  a  lie,  it  is  astonishing  how  hard  it  is  to 
get  it  out  of  the  world.  Yon  beat  it  about  the  head, 
till  it  seems  to  have  given  up  the  ghost,  and.  lol  the 
next  day  it  is  as  healthy  as  ever. — JSulicer. 

Marching  Orders. — At  a  meeting  held  at  Leices- 
ter, on  behalf  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
Rev.  J.  Davis  related  the  following  anecdote  respect- 
ing the  Duke  of  Wellington:  "A  clergyman  was 
appointed  to  go  to  India  in  connection  with  a  chap- 
laincy. It  did  not  appear  that  he  loved  the  Gospel 
or  the  souls  of  men.  Being  in  conversation  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  he  said,  '  I  am  going  out  to 
India,  and  do  not  see  that  it  will  be  of  much  use  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  those  poor  Hindoos;  what  can 
they  know  about  it?'  His  Grace  looked  sternly  at 
him,  and  said,  'You  will  please  to  mind  your  own 
marching  orders.'  *  What  do  you  mean?'  said  the 
clergyman.  '  Does  not  your  great  Captain  say,'  re- 
plied his  Grace,  ' "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature?"  You  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  result;  you  are  to  do  as  you 
are  bid.' " 

Preaching  and  Practice. — Dr.  Channing  had  a 
brother,  a  physician,  and  at  one  time  they  both  lived 
in  Boston.  One  day.  a  countryman  in  search  of  a 
dkin^  knocked  at  the  doctor^s  door,  when  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  ensued: 

'•  Does  Mr.  Channing  live  here?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Can  I  see  him?" 

'•  I  am  he." 

"  Who— you?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  must  have  altered  considerably  since  I  heard 
you  preach!" 

*•  0, 1  see  your  mistake  now.  It's  my  brother  who 
preaches.    I  practice.^'' 

Mark  of  Genius. — Many  persons  think  it  a  mark 
of  genius  to  be  eccentric,  and  to  depart  from  the 
common  road,  or  to  do  things  in  an  uncommon  way, 
like  the  lady  in  Young's  works,  who  drank  her  tea 
by  stratagem ;  or  like  Hudibras,  who  could  wisely  and 
with  much  precision  tell 

"  What  hour  o'  the  day 
The  c]ock  does  strike,  by  algebra." 

True  Courtesy. — Nothing  is  a  courtesy  unless  it 
be  meant  for  us.  and  that  friendly  and  lovingly. 
We  owe  no  thanks  to  rivers,  that  they  cany  our 
boats;  or  winds,  that  they  be  favoring,  and  fill  our 
sails:   or  meats,  that  thev  be  nourishing;  for  these 
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are   what  they   are   necessarily.      Horses  carry  us; 
trees  shade  us;  but  they  know  it  not. — Ben,  Jonson. 

Charity  of  a  Miser. — An  illiterate  person,  who 
always  vohinteered  to  '"go  round  with  the  hat,"  but 
■was  suspected  of  sparing  his  own  pocket,  overhear- 
ing a  hint  to  that  eflfect,  replied,  "  Other  gentlemen 
puts  down  what  they  thinks  proper,  and  so  do  I. 
Charity's  a  private  concern,  and  what  I  give  is  noth- 
ing to  nobody.'''' — Hood. 

Gain  of  a  Loss. — Montaigne  has  a  pleasant  story 
of  a  little  boy,  who,  when  his  mother  had  lost  a  law- 
suit which  he  had  always  heard  her  speak  of  as  a 
perpetual  cause  of  trouble,  ran  up  to  her  in  great 
glee,  to  tell  her  of  the  loss,  as  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation and  joy;  the  poor  child  thinking  it  was  like 
losing  a  cough,  or  any  other  bodily  ailment. —  The 
Doctor. 

Patrick  Hexry  IlrNTnfo  and  Pleading. — After 
Patrick  Henry's  removal  to  Louisa,  Ya.,  he  has  been 
known  to  hunt  deer,  frequently  for  several  days  to- 
gether, carrying  his  provision  with  him,  and  at  night 
encamping  in  the  woods.  After  the  hunt  was  over, 
he  would  go  from  the  ground  to  Louisa  court,  clad 
in  a  coarse  cloth  coat,  stained  with  all  the  trophies 
of  the  chase,  greasy  leather  breeches,  ornamented  in 
the  same  way,  leggins  for  boots,  and  a  pair  of  saddle- 
bags on  his  arm.    Thus  accoutered,  he  would  enter 


the  court-house,  take  up  the  first  of  his  causes  that 
chanced  to  be  called,  and,  if  there  was  any  scope  for 
his  peculiar  talent,  throw  his  adversary  into  the 
background,  and  astonish  both  court  and  jury  by  the 
powerful  effusions  of  his  natural  eloquence. 

Parasites. — Nature  descends  down  to  infinite 
smallness.  A  great  man  has  his  parasites;  and  if 
you  take  a  large  buzzing  blue-bottle  fly,  and  look 
at  it  in  a  microscope,  you  may  see  twenty  or  thirty 
little  ugly  insects  crawling  about  it,  which,  doubt- 
less, think  their  fiy  to  be  the  bluest,  grandest,  mer- 
riest, most  important  animal  in  the  universe;  and  are 
convinced  the  world  would  be  at  an  end  if  it  ceased 
to  buzz. — Sydney  Smith. 

Webster's  Diffidence.— Daniel  "Webster,  when 
a  school-boy,  succeeded  very  poorly  in  declamation. 
'•  Many  a  piece,"  he  says,  *'  did  I  commit  to  mem- 
ory, and  rehearse  it  in  my  own  room,  over  and 
over  again;  but  when  the  day  came,  when  the  school 
collected,  when  my  name  was  called,  and  I  saw  all 
eyes  turned  upon  my  seat,  I  could  not  raise  myself 
from  it." 

BcRKE  AND  Scott. — As  Burke  was  declaiming  with 
great  animation  against  Hastings,  he  was  interrupted 
by  little  Major  Scott.  "  Am  I,"  said  he,  indignantly, 
"  to  be  teased  by  the  barking  of  this  jackal  while  I 
am  attacking  the  royal  tiger  of  Bengal?" 


tnns,  fifuarj,  BtitwWVxt,  aitlr  ^vtligijaus- 


"Wickedness  of  Sailors. — Dr.  G.  R.  B.  Horner,  sur- 
geon in  the  United  States  Navy,  Philadelphia,  in  an 
article  on  the  diseases  and  injuries  of  seamen,  in  the 
Medical  Examiner,  speaks  thus  of  the  religious  char- 
acter of  sailors: 

"  He  suffers  whatever  evil  befalls  him  with  singular 
resignation,  and  meets  death  without  fear.  Hence  I 
never  knew  this  to  kill  a  sailor,  nor  one  to  be  accused 
by  his  physician  of  having  died  of  fright.  On  the 
contrary,  sailors  bear  disease  with  patience,  meet  death 
with  philosophic  complacence;  and  if  they  get  well, 
pursue  their  erratic  occupations  and  dissolute  amuse- 
ments with  no  apparent  compunctions  of  conscience. 
Though  they  may  read  some  of  the  numerous  Bibles 
distributed  by  societies,in  every  vessel,  and  attend 
Divine  worship  with  great  decorum,  they  are  apt  to 
do  the  first  for  pastime,  and  the  last  from  the  me- 
chanical effects  of  discipline.  The  sacred  books  be- 
ing put  down,  the  service  at  an  end,  they  become  as 
reckless  as  ever,  and  think  no  more  of  what  has 
been  read  or  heard.  When  death  at  last  is  impend- 
ing, they  may  take  the  medicines  prescribed,  from 
respect  and  obedience,  but  may  care  so  little  about  it 
as  to  reject  them,  as  I  once  saw  done  by  an  old  sailor 
named  Michael  Leopold,  dying  of  diarrhea,  caused 
by  his  being  intrusted  with  a  bottle  of  dissolved 
tartar  emetic  prescribed  by  the  surgeon  for  a  chron- 
ically enlarged  testis.  When  he  had  been  excessively 
prostrated,  and  the  clammy  sweat  of  dissolution  was 
upon  him,  he  cried  out  that  'he  was  dying,  and  he 
was  glad  of  it;  take  that  brandy-toddy  away,'  said 


lie,  '  I  will  have  none  of  it,  for  when  I  wanted  it  you 
would  not  give  me  any.'  Thus  the  old  man  died 
without  further  medicinal  aid,  and  striking  ev- 
ery person  present  with  amazement  at  his  refusing 
what  no  sailor  was  ever  before  known  to  reject  in 
any  shape  whatever,  for  every  one  believes  in  the 
sovereign  efficiency  of  grog." 

Now.  while  we  have  no  disposition  to  charge  mis- 
representation or  falsehood  on  Dr.  Horner,  it  occurs 
to  us,  if  his  statement  be  true,  that  sailors,  as  a  class, 
are  the  most  abandoned  and  Heaven- forsaken  class  of 
beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth  or  of  the  sea.  But  we 
believe  neither  this  nor  Dr.  Horner's  statement,  and 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  some  of  our  editors  of  Sailor's 
papers  if  they  will  set  this  matter  in  its  correct  light. 

A  EoYAL  BiiiLE-DisTRicuTER. — The  King  of  Prus- 
sia, at  his  own  expense,  circulated  307,314  copies  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  2.155  Bibles,  among  the 
troops  in  his  army  from  July,  1831,  to  May,  1849; 
they  were  printed  in  six  different  languages. 

Protestant  Secret  Society. — A  new  secret  so- 
ciety exists  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  called  "  The 
American  Protestant  Association."  Its  rites  and 
ceremonies  are  like  those  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Free 
Masons,  though,  unlike  them,  it  is  religious  in  its 
character  and  objects.  It  has  increased  very  largely 
in  numbers  within  a  year  or  two  past. 

Nineveh. — The  mounds  covering  the  ruins  of  Nin- 
eveh having,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Layard  and  otiier 
competent  judges,  been  very  superficially  explored. 
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and  government  being  unwilling  to  grant  more  money 
for  the  purpose,  the  Literary  Gazette  states  that  a 
society  has  been  formed,  having  Prince  Albert  as  a 
leading  member,  for  raising  money  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  discovery. 

London  Times. — The  printing  office  of  the  London 
Times  has  been  remodeled.  Ilundsome  refreshment 
rooms  and  commodious  baths  arc  comprised  in  the 
new  arrangements. 

YoiNG  Lady  Novel  Readers. — The  Nashua  Tele- 
graph finds  the  real  cause  of  the  suicide  of  two  young 
ladies  there  in  "  the  miserable,  morbid  state  of  mind 
which  thousands  of  simple-minded  girls  cultivate 
and  find  abundant  food  for  in  the  popular  literature 
of  the  day.  The  wonder  is,  that  with  all  this  kind 
of  cultivation,  nine-tenths  of  its  victims  do  not  com- 
mit a  similar  folly  and  wickedness." 

A  Miracle  of  Fat. — A  young  man  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  whom  the  physicians  call  a  •*  miracle  of  na- 
ture," died  in  September  of  a  rapid  accumulation  of 
fat.  lie  weighed,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  pounds.  He  had  been  gaining 
fat  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  per  day  for  some  weeks 
before  his  death,  weighing  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  pounds  when  he  commenced. 

Lightning  Freaks. — An  eastern  exchange  in  notic- 
ing a  destructive  thunder-storm  which  prevailed  in 
eastern  Massachusetts  about  the  middle  of  August, 
has  the  following:  '"The  atmosphere  was  so  thor- 
oughly charged  with  electricity  that  every  metallic 
substance  was  illuminated.  A  friend  who  was  driv- 
ing from  West  Fitchburg  in  the  midst  of  the  shower, 
informs  us  that  as  he  was  passing  under  the  railroad 
bridge  in  that  section,  he  was  completely  surrounded 
with  electrical  lights,  every  nail-head  in  the  bridge 
being  brilliantly  illuminated,  as  well  as  the  buckles 
on  the  harness  of  his  horse,  while  the  lightning 
played  silently  along  the  iron  bolts  of  the  bridge, 
contrasting  most  beautifully  with  the  intense  black- 
ness succeeding  each  flash.  He  experienced  several 
slight  shocks  while  passing  the  bridge." 

TTesletan  University. — In  a  note  to  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Smith,  President  of  this  institution,  we  are  in- 
formed that  forty-six  students  have  already  entered 
and  more  are  expected.  This  is  a  larger  number 
than  have  entered  any  year  since  1S33,  the  year  be- 
fore Dr.  Fisk  died,  with  one  exception.  Such  a  result 
must  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the 
University. 

Our  Chinese  Mission. — It  was  with  painful  inter- 
est that  we  learned  the  departure  of  Eev.  Messrs. 
Maclay  and  Colder,  with  their  families,  from  Fuh- 
Chau,  where  our  only  mission  in  China  had  been 
established.  Terrified  by  the  approaching  storm  of 
war,  they  sailed  for  Hong-Kong  on  the  12th  of  May 
last.  Brother  White  had  previously  returned  to  this 
country  on  account  of  the  prostrated  health  of  him- 
self and  wife.  Dr.  Wiley  refused  to  leave,  choosing 
rather,  alone  and  almost  destitute  of  means,  to  en- 
dure suffering  and  brave  danger  than  to  leave  the 
post  where  the  providence  of  God  had  placed  him. 
Thus  Eev.  J.  W.  Wiley,  M.  D.,  and  his  w  ife,  and  two 
little  ones — God  bless  them  ! — are  left  alone  to  carry 
on,  as  best  they  may,  that  mission,  so  long  nurtured 
by  the  offerings  and  prayers  of  the  Church.     Thank 


God  that  there  was  om  of  the  number,  who,  when 
the  storm  of  war  was  gathering  in  the  horizon,  could 
say,  "  None  of  these  things  move  me;  neither  count 
I  my  life  dear  unto  myself."  With  such  heroic  devo- 
tion the  seed  of  life  can  not  but  remain  in  the  mi«- 
sion.  Let  the  Church  take  courage.  The  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board  have  all  remained  at 
their  post,  and  will,  no  doubt,  render  efficient  aid  to 
Dr.  Wiley. 

Christian  Missionaries  in  China. — A  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Chinese  Repository  contains  a  carefully 
prepared  schedule  of  the  missionaries  of  the  several 
societies  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  Chinese  mis- 
sion, from  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Morrison,  in  1S07,  to 
the  close  of  last  year;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
total  number  is  one  hundred  and  fifty,  of  whom 
seventy-three  are  now  in  China,  and  five  are  absent 
on  account  of  health,  and  for  other  reasons.  Of  the 
remaining  seventy-two,  twenty- five  died  in  the  field 
of  labor,  or  on  the  passage  home,  including  four  who 
were  drowned,  and  three  who  met  with  violent  deaths 
at  the  hands  of  the  natives.  Forty-eight  have  re- 
tired, most  of  them  on  account  of  their  own  ill 
health,  or  that  of  their  families,  but  some  of  them 
through  discouragement  at  the  little  progress  they 
made  in  learning  the  Chinese  language.  Of  the 
whole  number,  forty- seven  were  Englishmen,  eighty- 
eight  Americans,  fifteen  from  the  continent.  Of  the 
missionaries  now  in  China,  including  the  five  now 
absent,  twenty-three  are  Englishmen,  five  are  from 
the  continent,  and  forty-four  are  Americans.  Most 
of  those  from  the  continent  are  Lutherans;  but  the 
members  of  the  mission  at  Araoy,  sent  out  from  the 
United  States,  belong  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 
The  Russian  mission  has  a  large  monastery  in  Pekin, 
China,  and  the  members  of  it  remain  there  for  ten 
years,  when  they  are  replaced  by  a  fresh  party  from 
Russia. 

The  Revolution  in  China. — The  intelligence  from 
China  is  interesting,  though  still  indecisive.  We 
have  word  of  a  great  battle,  in  which,  as  usual,  the 
rebels  were  victorious;  and  a  general  disposition  to 
regard  the  fate  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  as  settled.  The 
emperor  is  issuing  proclamations  imploring,  in  abject 
terms,  the  aid  of  his  good  subjects  to  withstand  the 
flood  of  ruin.  He  is  clearly  on  his  last  legs.  The 
rebel  chiefs,  in  language  of  entire  confidence,  pro- 
claim the  liberation  of  China  and  the  triumph  of  the 
new  dynasty.  The  only  person  who  has  penetrated 
into  the  camp  of  the  insurgents  is  Dr.  Charles  Tay- 
lor, an  American  missionary,  who  distributed  a 
budget  of  doctrinal  tracts,  by  way  of  an  admission 
fee,  and  found  a  hearty  welcome.  The  books,  he  waa 
assured,  contained  precisely  the  theological  senti- 
ments of  the  rebels.  The  forms  of  worship,  too,  he 
found  to  be  remarkably  simple  and  decorous,  only 
one  or  two  traces  of  idolatrous  intermixture  qualify- 
ing the  entirely  Christian  consistency  of  the  rite. 
Dr.  Taylor  effected  his  return  to  Amoy  without 
difficulty. 

Professor  Agassiz's  Cabinet. — The  valuable  cab- 
inet of  many  thousand  specimens  in  cdtaparative 
anatomy,  mineralogy,  and  other  sciences,  collected  in  I 
the  course  of  years  by  that  distinguished  savant.  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz,  has  been  purchased  for  the  University 
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at  Cambridge,  at  the  price,  as  is  nimored,  of  $12,500, 
the  greater  part  of  which  "was  obtained  by  private 
Bubscription. 

LoxDOK  City  Mission  Societt. — This  is  the  largest 
society  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  employed  last 
year  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  mis- 
sionaries, who  were  constantly  engaged  in  domiciliary 
visitation.  The  number  of  visits  they  made  during 
the  year  was  1,240,318,  and  they  distributed  l,T66,lol 
religious  tracts.  In  their  visits,  they  read  the  Scrip- 
tures on  379,687  occasions;  they  held  20,417  social 
religious  meetings;  they  induced  2,317  adults  to  at- 
tend public  worship,  and  6,783  children  to  attend 
Sabbath  schools. 

MoRirox  Block  for  the  TTAsiinsOTox  Moxumext. 
A  block  of  limestone— no  perfect  marble  having  been 
quarried — is  on  its  way  from  Salt  Lake  to  Washing- 
ton, to  be  inserted  in  the  monument  to  Washington. 
The  Deseret  News  describes  it  as  follows:  The  block 
is  three  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  six  and  a  quarter 
inches  thick.  In  the  center  stands  the  bee-hive,  the 
emblem  of  industry;  over  it  is  the  motto,  "  Holiness 
to  the  Lord."  Above  this  is  the  all-seeing  eye,  with 
rays.  Beneath  the  hive  is  the  word  "Deseret." 
Over  these,  springing  from  the  ground,  which  is  cov- 
ered with  different  kinds  of  foliage,  is  a  semicircular 
arch,  enriched  with  the  convolvulus.  On  each  side 
are  spandrils;  in  one  the  symbol  of  union,  enriched 
with  foliage;  in  the  other  is  the  cornucopia.  Next 
the  edge  is  a  fillet  one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep. 

Electro-Telegraphic  Development. — The  ex- 
tent of  telegraphic  communication  completed  and  in 
operation  throughout  the  world  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  may  be  estimated,  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  returns,  at  nearly  forty  thousand 
miles.  Of  this  amount  there  were  nearly  four  thou- 
sand miles  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  one  hundred 
miles  only  were  under  ground,  with  about  four  or 
five  hundred  miles  in  course  of  construction  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  as  many  more  pro- 
jected. In  America  there  were  twenty  thousand 
miles  of  telegraph  completed  and  in  operation,  with 
ten  thousand  more  in  process  of  construction,  uniting 
in  one  great  net-work  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States.  In  Europe  there  were  about  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  miles  of  telegraph  in  operation,  and 
as  many  more  projected  or  in  progress.  In  Germany 
there  were  three  thousand  miles  completed,  in  Aus- 
tria three  thousand,  and  in  Prussia  between  three 
and  four  thousand  miles.  France,  till  lately  in  the 
rear  of  other  nations,  is  now  extending  her  tele- 
graphic lines  in  all  directions,  her  completed  mileage 
at  the  present  moment  being  small  compared  with 
that  of  other  countries,  her  principal  communications 
being  those  between  London  and  Paris,  Strasburg, 
and  Marseilles.  Eussia  has  just  commenced  her  sys- 
tem of  telegraphs  between  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
and  Cracow,  and  the  Ports  on  the  Baltic  and  Black 
seas.  In  addition  to  her  existing  l?be  between  Naples 
and  Gaeta,  Italy  is  continuing  the  Neapolitan  line 
from  Terracina  to  Pome,  so  as  to  connect  with  the 
lines  of  Upper  Italy.  Denmark  has  about  four  hun- 
dred miles  of  telegraph;  Belgium  five  hundred;  and 
the  Netherlands  line  has  just  been  completed  from 


Amsterdam  to  the  Hague.  About  four  thousand 
miles  are  about  to  be  constructed  in  India.  Switzer- 
land is  introducing  the  instantaneous  communicator, 
as  well  as  other  continental  cities,  so  that  the  only 
unsupplied  portions  that  will  soon  present  themselves 
on  a  telegraphic  map  of  the  world  will  be  Australia, 
Africa,  and  China. 

"Woman's  Eights  "Women. — Let  men  beware  of 
"  woman's  rights  women."  It  is  said  that  the  hus- 
band of  the  famous  woman's  rights  advocate,  Mrs.  E. 
O.  Smith,  is  a  poor,  broken-down  man,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bad  treatment  of  his  wife.  He  is  rep- 
resented to  have  once  been  a  man  of  talents,  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  "Jack  Downing  Letters," 
and  possessed  of  much  literary  ability,  but  now  a 
cowed  and  spiritless  misanthrope,  maintaining  him- 
self by  reporting  for  the  New  York  press,  and  only 
anxious  to  slip  quietly  through  the  world  to  the  rest 
of  the  grave.  He  has  been  separated  from  his  wife 
for  some  time.  "Well  may  Mrs.  Smith  give  her  advice 
to  wives  to  subdue  their  husbands  at  home,  for  she 
speaks  as  one  having  experience  of  what  such  Cau- 
dleing  can  accomplish. 

Murderers  "Without  Confession. — The  Duke  of 
Yendosme,  during  the  last  wars  in  Italy,  has  put  to 
death  a  multitude  of  banditti  and  assassins,  without 
being  able  to  exterminate  them;  and  there  came  daily 
tidings  of  fresh  murders.  At  length  that  general 
bethought  himself  of  taking  the  Italians  on  their 
weak  side;  namely,  superstition.  He,  therefore,  gave 
orders  that  all  those  who  were  apprehended  for  as- 
sassinations should  be  trussed  instantly,  without  the 
least  talk  with  their  priests,  or  furnishing  themselves 
with  the  necessary  passports  for  their  voyage  into  the 
other  world.  This  punishment  made  more  impres- 
sion on  these  murdering  villains,  than  did  the  dread 
of  death  itself;  they  would  willingly  have  ventured 
hanging,  but  they  would  not  run  the  risk  of  being 
hung  without  confession. — London  Magazine^  1737, 
p.  152. 

Missionary  Labors  in  Borneo. — The  labors  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  Ehenish  Society,  in  the  island  of 
Borneo,  have  been  attended  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. There  are  in  the  schools  upward  of  a  thousand 
scholars;  the  places  for  preaching  are  well  attended, 
and  about  one  hundred  persons  have  been  baptized. 
The  New  Testament  has  been  translated  into  the 
Dyak  language,  and  an  edition  of  fifteen  hundred 
copies,  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  has  been  distributed  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  desire  for  books  is  great,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  New  Testament,  which  many  of  the 
Dyaks  regard  as  a  powerful  protector,  and  carry  it 
with  them  in  all  their  journeys. 

New  Kind  of  Cotton. — A  new  kind  of  cotton  has 
been  brought  from  among  the  Pino  Indians  of  New 
Mexico,  by  an  officer  of  the  Mexican  Boundary  Com- 
mission. Its  peculiarity  consists  in  a  fine  silky  staple, 
superior  in  length  and  strength  to  all  kinds  previ- 
ously known.  "We  learn  that  the  seed  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Texas,  and  that  the  plant  will  soon  be 
grown  there  extensively.  It  has  also  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  not  degenerating,  and  not  requiring  a  re- 
newal of  seed.  The  plant  must  efieet  a  revolution 
in  cotton  raising. 
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To  (Ir.'ifj  out  to  the  light  human  wrong,  oppression, 
and  sufTiiriiitr,  that  sympiitliy  may  be  excited  and 
rcmcdieH  devised  and  applied,  in  a  lunnanc  and  truly 
phihinthropic  work.  But  to  exhibit  the  evil-doing  of 
our  neiuflibor,  in  order  to  palliate  or  render  less  odi- 
ous our  own,  is  one  of  the  mean  subterfuges  to  which 
poor  liuman  nature  will  sometimes  resort.  Tliis  lat- 
ter seems  to  bo  the  principle  upon  which  *'The 
White  Slaves  of  England"  has  been  prepared. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Cobden  has  compiled  the  work  from  ollicial 
documents  and  other  reliable  sources,  and  it  tells  a 
tale  of  woe,  or,  rather,  tales  of  woe,  that  can  not  fail 
to  touch  the  heart  with  sympathy  for  the  oppressed 
and  suffering,  and  to  fill  it  with  loathing  at  that  state 
of  society  that  produces  such  a  condition  of  things. 
"We  should,  however,  prize  the  book  higher,  had  it 
sprung  from  a  nobler  impulse  than  merely  to  show 
that  British  white  slavery  is  more  servile,  hopeless, 
and  wretched  than  American  negro  slavery.  Admit- 
ting that  Mr.  Cobden  had  made  out  his  case,  alas! 
what  good  has  he  done?  It  is  neither  flattering  to 
our  pride  nor  palliating  to  our  offense,  even  if  it  be 
proved  that  our  neighbor  is  viler  than  we  are.  Au- 
burn: Derby  &  Miller.  1853.  12mo.  498  pp.  For 
sale  by  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Infaxt  Ciiukcii  MEiiBERSHip  is  the  title  of  a  neat 
IGnio.  volume  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
by  Rev.  S.  Gregg,  of  the  Erie  conference,  which  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Western  Book  Concern. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts;  the  first  reading  thus: 
"  The  covenant  made  with  Abraham  was  chiefly  spir- 
itual and  permanent,  containing  the  true  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  embracing  all  evangel- 
ical believers,  and  their  infant  offspring  as  the  seed  of 
Abraham;"  the  second  part  thus:  "  Circumcision  was 
a  religious  ordinance  in  the  Church  of  God,  and,  by 
the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  changed  in  form 
to  Christian  baptism;"  and  the  third  as  follows: 
"  The  spiritual  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  con- 
taining the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  God,  per- 
manently secures  to  the  infant  children  of  believ- 
ing parents  the  right  to  membership  in  the  Church, 
and  to  a  covenant  relation  with  God,  together  with 
religious  instruction  and  watch-care,  and  to  have 
these  relations  acknowledged  and  ratified  by  the  cov- 
enant token."  These  several  parts  are  discussed  at 
length  and  with  great  ability.  The  following  extract 
from  the  authors  preface  will  explain  as  well  as 
could  we,  the  true  object  of  the  work:  "  Several  years 
of  our  ministry  have  been  spent  in  portions  of  our 
work  where  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Mr.  A.  Camp- 
bell, an  eminent  anti-pedobaptist,  were  exerting  a 
popular  and  controlling  influence.  And  believing 
that  the  cause  of  truth  demanded  it,  we  commenced 
a  course  of  reading  and  of  investigation,  embracing 
all  the  points  of  dispute  between  them  and  us,  espe- 
cially relating  to  infants.  We  became  convinced 
that  pedobaptists,  as  a  general  thing,  did  not  place 
the  argument  upon  its  true  basis.  The  baptism  of 
infants  grows  out  of  the  relation  which,  by  Divine 
appointment,  they  are  made  to  sustain  to  the  Church 


of  .Jesus  ChriHt  throu;rh  all  time;  which  relation  »o- 
cures  to  them  numerous  other  privileges  and  bless- 
ings clonely  connected  with  their  baptiKm.  Taking 
this  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject 
we  were  enabled  successfully  to  defend  the  right 
of  infants  to  Christian  baptism." 

We  commend  tlie  treatise  to  the  religious  public  as 
a  work  for  the  times,  lucidly  and  logically  written, 
and  calculated,  wherever  circulated,  to  subserve  tho 
cause  of  Christian  truth.  Cincinnati:  Swormstedt  & 
Toe. 

Some  years  since  we  conceived  the  idea  of  prepar- 
ing a  series  of  lectures,  dissertations,  notes,  or  what- 
ever else  they  might  have  been  called,  upon  our  Ar- 
ticles of  Religion,  as  they  stand  in  the  Discipline 
The  design  was  to  give  a  careful  analysis  of  each 
article,  and  connect  with  each  cardinal  proposition, 
in  a  popular  form,  the  strong  proofs  by  which  it  is 
sustained — accompanying  the  whole  with  suggestive 
remarks  and  practical  applications.  The  work  was 
commenced,  and  our  weekly  progress  was  indicated 
by  each  Sabbath  morning's  discourse.  Before  we 
had  advanced  far,  circumstances  seemed  to  call  for  a 
different  style  of  discourse.  Our  preparations  thus 
laid  by  for  the  time  Avere  never  resumed,  and  have 
long  since  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  accumu- 
lating heap  of  unfinished  manuscripts  that  often  in- 
cumber and  perplex  us.  The  work,  however,  has 
been  done.  Messrs.  Applegate  &  Co.,  43  Main-st., 
Cincinnati,  have  laid  upon  our  table  Notes  ox  the 
XXV  Articles  of  Religion,  as  Received  and 
Taught  by  the  Methodists  in  the  United  States. 
The  author  is  a  member  of  the  medical  as  well  as  the 
clerical  fraternity — Rev.  A.  A.  Jimeson,  M.  D.  The 
Notes  have  been  carefully  and  studiously  prepared. 
The  analysis  of  each  article  is  clear,  concise,  and 
pertinent;  and  the  arguments  sufficientlj' detailed  for 
a  popular  work.  The  practical  end  of  the  work  is 
never  lost  sight  of,  and  a  spirit  of  elevated  and  fer- 
vent piety  pervades  the  whole.  Such  a  work  has 
been  long  needed.  We  are  glad  it  is  now  before  the 
public.     It  is  a  12mo.,  of  407  pages. 

We  have  not  exactly  "  plunged  our  fingers  in  the 
salad  bowl,"  as  Sidney  Smith  says  even  a  dying  an- 
chorite would  be  tempted  to  do;  but  we  have  made 
Salad  fob  the  Solitary  the  companion  of  a  rail- 
road jaunt,  and  indulged  ourselves  in  such  portions 
of  it  as  we  relished.  It  is  a  quaint  book  with  a 
quaint  title — "a  herbaceous  treat" — "a  consarcina- 
tion  of  many  good  things  for  the  literary  palate" — 
"a  delectable  conglomerate  of  good  things — meats, 
vegetables,  acids,  and  sweets,  oils,  sauces,  and  other 
condiments  too  numerous  to  detail;"  but  like  all 
other  highly  seasoned  dishes,  it  serves  better  to  tickle 
the  palate  than  to  render  strong  and  healthy  the 
stomach. 

On  the  reception  of  the  first  volume  of  Lingabd's 
History  of  England  we  gave  a  very  favorable  esti- 
mate of  its  merits.  The  examination  of  the  second 
volume,  which  has  been  received,  has  more  fully 
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confirmed  the  justness  of  this  estimate.  Lingard 
had  access  to  authorities  and  sources  of  information 
of  which  most  English  historians  were  ignorant,  or, 
at  least,  failed  to  avail  themselves.  As  a  Papist,  too, 
he  was  led  to  a  different  course  of  study,  and  viewed 
the  current  events  of  English  history  in  a  somewhat 
different  light  from  other  historians.  Even  the  ques- 
tions bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Eomish  Church 
are  discussed  with  great  candor  and  impartiality. 
As  early  as  1805  Lingard  seems  to  have  devoted  him- 
self to  this  great  work,  and  the  offer  of  a  cardinal's 
hat  by  Pope  Leo  XII — though  repeated  and  pressed 
upon  him — could  not  seduce  him  from  the  great  work 
of  his  life.  The  first  volume  of  his  work  was  not 
published  till  1819,  and  carrying  the  first  edition — 
six  volumes  quarto — through  the  press  occupied  about 
six  years.  The  last  stereotype  London  edition,  with 
the  latest  emendations  of  the  author,  appeared  in 
1850,  in  ten  volumes,  octavo.  Its  republication  in 
this  country  has  been  undertaken  by  Phillips^  Samp- 
ar/n  db  Co.,  £cstcn.  The  second  volume  brings  the 
history  down  to  the  death  of  Richard  III,  A.  D. 
1199.    For  sale  by  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

The  increased  attention  given  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  education  of  the  young  has  resulted  in 
the  production  of  almost  innumerable  books  adapted 
to  various  classes  and  conditions.  The  Touxg  La- 
dy's Guide  to  the  IlAKiioxiors  Development  of 
Christian  Character,  by  Harvey  Newcomb,  is  de- 
serving of  a  high  rank  among  this  class  of  publica- 
tions. The  character  of  a  young  lady,  formed  upon 
the  model  here  presented,  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  eminently  lovely  and  promising.  We  commend 
the  book  to  Christian  parents  as  a  most  seasonable 
publication  to  place  in  the  hands  of  their  daughters. 
New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  12mo.  330  pp.  For  sale 
by  Moore,  Anderson  &  Co.,  28  "West  Fourth-street. 

The  Right  Wat,  or  Practical  Lectures  on  the 
Decalogue,  by  J.  T.  Crane,  A.  M.,  has  been  placed 
on  our  table.  It  is  written  in  a  vivacious,  earnest 
style,  and  forms  an  excellent  commentary  on  the  ten 
commandments.  New  York:  Carlton  &  Phillips. 
12mo.  277  pp.  Also  for  sale  by  Swormstedt  &  Poe, 
and  at  the  Methodist  Bookstores  generally. 

Philosophy  and  Practjce  of  Faith,  by  Lewis  P. 
Olds.  We  have  a  profound  distrust  of  all  efforts  to 
reduce  revealed  religion  to  some  philosophic  system — 
to  cut  and  carve  its  principles  in  order  to  their  ad- 
justment to  the  dogmas  and  the  technicalities  of 
modern  philosophy.  This  feeling  grows  with  our 
growing  years,  and  we  are  willing  it  should  grow. 
The  book  before  us  will  not  come  under  this  category. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  develop,  systematize,  and  apply 
the  elements  of  faith.  The  author  exhibits  consider- 
able logical  power  of  analysis  and  argumentation; 


and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  work, 
he  is  sound  upon  the  cardinal  principles  of  Christian 
faith.  The  work  may  be  j)rofitably  read  and  studied. 
New  York:  Carlton  &  Phillips.  1853.  12mo.  353 
pp.  Also  on  sale  by  Swormstedt  &  Poe,  and  at  the 
Methodist  Book  Depositories. 

Not  exactly  in  chronological  or  logical  order,  vol- 
umes V  and  VI  of  Coleridge  have  been  received. 
Volume  V  contains  the  "Literary  Remains"  of  the 
celebrated  poet  and  metaphysician,  and  volume  VI 
his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  "  Constitution  of  the 
Church  and  State,  according  to  the  Idea  of  each," 
and  also  "  Specimens  of  his  Table  Talk."  The  splen- 
did and  unrivaled  edition  of  Harper  &  Brothers  is 
now  complete,  and  for  all  coming  time  must  be  the 
standard  edition  of  our  country.  The  works  of 
Coleridge  form  a  classic  study  for  the  scholar  and  the 
professional  man;  and  no  man  of  any  pretensions  to 
literature  should  be  satisfied  without  this  edition. 
For  sale  by  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Malleville  and  Beechnut  have  long  been  familiar 
and  favorite  household  names  among  the  minor 
members  of  our  flock.  In  fact  the  numbers  of  the 
popular  Franconia  stories  have  been  read  and  re- 
read by  our  little  ones.  We  have  just  received  Stuy- 
vesanTj  a  Franconian  Story,  and  handed  it  over  to 
them.  This  series,  by  the  author  of  the  Rollo  Books, 
is  a  decided  "  hit,"  and  we  are  not  surprised  at  their 
popularity.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  16mo. 
203  pp.     For  sale  by  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

The  Old  and  the  New,  or  the  Changes  of 
Thirty  Years  in  the  East,  by  William  Goodell, 
missionary  in  Constantinople  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
This  is  not  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  daily  experi- 
ence of  the  author,  but  rather  sketches  illustrating 
the  nature  of  the  missionary  work,  together  with  its 
difficulties  and  dangers.  It  is  written  in  a  simple, 
earnest,  straight-forward  style  by  a  man  whose  whole 
life  has  been  consecrated  to  the  missionary  work.  It 
is  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  wher- 
ever it  is  read  it  will  do  good.  New  York:  M.  W. 
Dodd.  1853.  12mo.  210  pp.  For  sale  by  Moore, 
Anderson  &  Co. 

An  odd  medley  of  matters,  grave  and  gay,  witty 
and  severe,  instructive  and  amusing  are  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington's  Personal  Sketches  of  his  own  Times. 
Sir  Jonah  was  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
in  Ireland,  and  in  that  country  occurred  most  of  the 
scenes  and  experiences  recorded  in  this  book.  The 
reader  will  be  very  likely  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  those  in  "  high  life  "  are  no  less  likely  to  be  fool- 
ish, mean,  base,  and  immoral  than  those  in  "low 
life;"  and,  in  fiict,  that  mankind  are  naturally  "  pretty 
much  the  same  the  world  over."  New  York:  Red- 
field.   1853.   12mo.    540  pp.   For  sale  by  Derby  &  Co. 


trt^Urals- 


The  Methodist  Almanac,  prepared  by  our  friend 
S.  B.  Wickens,  of  New  York,  has  no  rival  in  neat- 
ness, compactness,  richness,  and  variety  of  statistical 
and  general  details;  nor  has  it  any  in  cheapness.    It 


ought  to  be  in  every  Methodist  family  in  the  land. 
It  is  a  family  indispensable.  Let  it  be  scattered 
broadcast.  Sold  by  all  Methodist  preachers,  as  well 
as  at  all  tho  Methodist  Bookstores. 
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Bereavement. — A  littlo  child  is  sufficient  to  fill, 
not  only  the  hearts  of  its  parents,  but  an  entire 
household  with  joy.  The  loss  of  such  a  one,  though 
it  may  seem  but  a  small  thing,  to  the  cold  world, 
■who  will  say  "  it  was  only  a  child,"  touches  the  most 
tender  chords  of  feeling  in  the  parent's  heart,  and 
causes  them  to  throb  with  anguish  too  great  for  ut- 
terance—almost too  deep  for  sympathy.  We  speak 
from  sorrowful  experience.  A  week  since  we  left 
our  home;  the  last  kiss  we  gave  was  to  the  idol  of 
our  flock — tJie  hahe.  "We  returned;  stood  upon  our 
threshold  and  rung  for  admission.  The  presentiment 
of  evil  was  most  distant  from  onr  heart.  A  moment 
more  and  we  expected  to  be  saluted  with  the  infantile 
exclamation  that  of  late  had  rarely  failed  to  greet 
even  our  footstep  in  the  hall.  A  sorrowful  counte- 
nance met  us  at  the  door;  a  confused  inquiry  whether 
we  had  received  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from  home, 
was  the  first  harbinger  of  sorrowful  news.  Yes, 
death  had  entered  our  dwelling.  In  four  short  days 
the  tender  flower,  which  we  had  nurtured  nearly 
thirteen  months,  had  drooped,  withered,  and  died. 
The  lightning  had  failed  to  convey  its  message,  and, 
like  a  bolt  from  a  clear  sky,  the  heavy  tidings  now 
fell  upon  our  heart.  We  went  up  to  our  chamber, 
gazed  upon  our  little  Anna  Myra,  beautiful  even  in 
death,  and  then  wept  over  the  first  visit  of  the  dread 
monster  to  our  household.  She  was  a  frail  but  beau- 
tiful child,  almost  precocious  in  the  development  of 
intellect  and  afiection.  Her  affectionate  kiss,  her  lit- 
tle '•  by  by,"  when  going  to  rest,  her  earnest  call  for 
"pa,  ma,"  when  in  trouble,  her  recognition  of  her 
father's  footstep,  and  her  loud  call  for  him  when  he 
returned  to  his  home,  as  "well  as  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing vocabulary  of  infantile  words  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  ••  winning  ways,"  were  among  the  things  that 
won  our  hearts.  In  the  dark  grave  her  dust  now 
rests  in  its  last,  long  slumber.  The  little  clothes 
have  been  carefully  folded,  sprinkled  with  a  mother's 
tears,  and  put  away.  Sometimes  we  almost  feel, 
"And  not  nnmeet  it  was,  that  one 

Like  that  sweet  child  of  ours, 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful, 

Should  perish  with  the  flowers." 

Its  mother  in  a  peculiar  manner  had  dedicated  this 
child  to  the  Lord,  and  often  expressed  the  idea  that 
in  her  we  should  be  peculiarly  blessed:  that  perhaps 
she  would  become  a  missionary  to  the  heathen. 
What  then?  Are  those  hopes  perished?  Xo,  never. 
That  sweet  babe  was  given  to  the  Lord.  Why,  then, 
should  we  complain,  if,  instead  of  employing  her  as 
a  missionary  on  earth,  he  should  choose  to  make  her 
in  heaven  a ''  ministering  spirit  sent  forth  to  minister 
to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation."  But  do  we 
fail  to  be  blessed  in  her?  No,  dear  friends.  To  be 
the  parents  of  one  entitled  to  royal  estate,  would  be 
an  honor  the  worldly-minded  would  covet;  but  to  be 
the  parents  of  an  angel,  is  it  no  honor — no  blessing? 
Nor  is  this  all.  If  they  become  "  ministering  spir- 
its," why  may  they  not  minister  to  tjs?  Why  may 
they  not  come  down  to  shed  around  us  holv  influen- 


I  CCS,  to  breathe  holy  thoughts  into  our  hearts,  as  we 
I  toil  on  in  life's  weary  pilgrimage?    Why  may  they 
I  not  come  down  to  greet  us  at  the  swellings  of  Jordan, 
I  and  welcome  us  into  the  partnership  of  their  joygf 
Sweet,  delicate  babe,  thy  frail  bark   had   but  juat 
launched  out  upon  the  stormy  ocean  of  life  when  the 
port  was  already  gained,  and  now  thou  art  blest  for- 
ever.    No  howling  tempest  nor  angry  surge  shall 
ever  peril  thee  more;  and  no  clouded  sky  nor  gloomy 
night  shall  ever  shade  thy  soul  with  fear  or  sorrow. 
Though  our  hearts  are  breaking  with  grief,  we  give 
thee  joy  at  thy  great  deliverancel 

But  we  must  not  give  further  space  to  private 
griefs  and  sorrows.  Ours  are  not  isolated  aflSictions. 
Our  missive  will  go  into  ten  thousand  families  where 
the  same  afflictions  have  been  experienced  and  the 
same  sorrows  felt. 

"There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 
Bnt  one  dead  lamb  i>  ther.*! 
There  is  no  flreiide,  howsoe'er  defended, 
Bat  hath  one  vacant  chair! 

The  air  is  full  of  farewells  for  the  dyinp. 

And  moumingt  for  t'.ie  dead; 
The  heart  of  Rachel  for  her  chilixen  cr/ins. 

Will  not  be  comforted.'' 

Indeed,  how  rare  is  it  to  find  a  family  not  divided — 
part  on  earth  and  part  in  heaven  I  Where  is  the  par- 
ent that  does  not  ofcen  feel  suddenly  rushing  back 
upon  his  soul  the  recollection  of  an  angel  visitant 
snatched  prematurely  away?  Where  is  there  one 
that  does  not  often  visit  some  little  mound  beneath 
the  bending  willow,  and  then  feel  the  fountain  of 
tears  unsealed  afresh?  Where  one  that  does  not,  in 
the  lonely  hour  where  memory  loves  to  linger,  with 
heaving  breast  exclaim,  ''  Can  I  bring  him  back 
again?  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to 
me!"  Bereaved  parents,  let  us  join  hands;  we  are 
now  of  your  number,  and  your  sorrows  are  ours. 

AuTUMx. — Gentle  reader,  w  hile  yet  the  beauties  of 
summer  were  decaying  and  fast  fading  away,  we 
gathered  our  flowers,  wove  our  garland,  and  now 
come,  with  friendly  greetings,  to  shed  its  fragrance 
upon  the  domestic  circle.  Our  garland  has  been 
gathered  not  without  toil,  wreathed  not  without  care. 
A  wide  region  has  been  surveyed.  The  exotic  and 
the  indigene  blend  in  harmony.  We  trust  they  will 
charm  away  the  tediousness  of  many  a  long  autumn 
evening  and  enliven  many  a  solitary  hour. 

Autumn  is  here.  The  rays  of  the  declining  sun 
fall  feebly  upon  the  earth.  The  leaves  that  so  lately 
decked  the  forest  are  already  withered  and  strewn. 
The  fierce  northern  blast  and  the  chilling  rain  ad- 
monish us  of  approaching  winter.  "  These,"  says 
the  author  of  Evenings  in  Autumn, "  are  occurrences 
which  so  strongly  appeal  to  our  feelings,  which  so 
forcibly  remind  us  of  the  mutability  of  our  species, 
and  bring  before  us,  in  such  expressive  solemnity,  the 
earth  as  opening  to  receive  us,  that  they  have,  from 
the  earliest  stages  of  society,  and  in  every  stage  of  it, 
been  considered  as  typical  of  the  brevity  and  destiny 
of  man."     This  resemblance  has  been  thus  impress- 
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ively  drawn  by  the  earliest  and  greatest  of  all  unin- 
spired poets: 

*'  Like  leaves  on  frees  the  race  of  man  is  fonnd, 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground; 
Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies, 
They  fall  successive,  and  successive  rise. 
So  generations  in  their  course  decay, 
So  flourish  these  when  those  have  passed  away  " 

Yet  this  is  not  all.  The  autumn  season  is  regular 
in  its  approach.  Its  bounds  are  meted  out.  At  once 
it  overspreads  the  forest  with  its  death  tinge,  and  in 
countless  numbers  and  extended  processions  the 
leaves  fall  rustling  to  the  earth.  But  such  is  not  the 
case  with  man.  He  tarries  not  for  the  autumn's  ap- 
proach, nor  yet  for  the  great  caravan  journeying 
downward  to  the  grave;  but  alone,  in  midsummer, 
or  even  in  early  spring,  he  passes  away.  Reader, 
you  and  I  may  be  called  ere  yet  the  summer  of  life 
with  us  has  passed. 

"  Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath. 
And  stars  to  set — but  all, 

Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death!" 

KoTES  rPON  Tiii:  Engravings. — Both  of  our  en- 
gravings for  this  month  were  executed  by  Mr.  Kinsey, 
a  young  artist  of  high  promise  in  this  city.  Fording 
the  Wabash,  is  from  an  original  drawing  by  Winter, 
one  of  the  best  delineators  in  the  country;  and  we 
hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  it  is  superbly  engraved. 
In  the  older  and  more  densely  settled  portions  of  our 
country,  this  fording  of  rivers  is  a  thing  heard  of  by 
the  oar,  read  of  in  books,  but  never  seen.  But  in 
many  portions  of  the  west  and  south  it  is  a  matter  of 
every-day  experience.  ..."  The  Companions  of 
Sunrise"  are  not  very  numerous;  but  here  are  two  of 
them — the  shepherd  and  the  lark,  the  one  soaring  up 
into  the  heavens,  the  other  on  the  alert  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  flock. 

Articles  Declined. — We  must  respectfully  de- 
cline the  following  articles:  "Friday  an  Unlucky 
Day,"  "  Useful  Reading,"  "  Our  Family  Circle  is  Bro- 
ken," "  Intemperance,"  "California,"  and  "Z.  Tay- 
lor " — all  of  which  have  good  points,  but  we  have  not 
space  for  them.  The  author  of  "  The  Fall  of  Kosci- 
usco"  is  a  capital  penman,  but  no  poet.  Lines  dedi- 
cated to  a  pastor  on  leaving  his  charge,  are  a  tribute 
that  may  cheer  the  heart  of  a  Christian  pastor;  but 
two  of  the  lines  are  defective  in  measure  and  a  third 
in  euphony.  We  wish  the  stones  in  our  temple  to  be 
as  well  fitted  as  polished.  A  large  number  of  arti- 
cles are  yet  in  abeyance,  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  reach  on  account  of  the  unusual  drafts  made 
upon  our  time. 

OcB  Exchanges. — We  have  rarely  declined,  when 
requested  by  any  respectable  journal,  to  exchange; 
and  the  result  now  is  that  we  find  our  "  exchange 
list"  has  become  very  large — so  large  that  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  reduce  it  somewhat.  To  most  of  our 
exchanges  we  are  indebted  for  highly  commendatory, 
we  had  almost  said  flattering,  notices  of  the  Repos- 
itory. These  commendations  have  been  the  more 
grateful,  because  they  have  been  altogether  unso- 
licited. We  have  not  so  much  as  asked,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  a  notice,  or  made  noticing  a  con- 
dition of  exchange.  This  last,  perhaps,  we  might 
have  justly  done,  as  the  great  body  of  newspapers 


coming  into  our  oflSce  can  be  of  but  little  practical 
use.  The  favorable  commendation  of  the  Repository 
to  their  readers,  then,  is  the  real  equivalent  we  re- 
ceive for  the  exchange.  Those  who  do  not  think  well 
enough  of  us  to  give  us  that  commendation,  will  not 
complain  if  they  suflfer  most  in  the  depletion  of  our 
list,  to  which  we  are  compelled.  We  have,  however, 
in  our  short  editorial  career,  received  too  much  cour- 
tesy from  our  brethren  of  the  press  to  permit  us 
knowingly  to  deal  otherwise  than  courteously  toward 
them. 

Editorial  Peregrinations  and  Notes. — Upon 
several  of  our  summer  excursions — excursions  to 
which  we  were  called  by  duty,  not  for  pleasure — we 
made  notes,  and  intended  to  write  them  out  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.  But  other  subjects  have  pre- 
occupied us,  or  other  travelers  have  given  us  an 
account  of  their  ramblings,  and  to  them  we  have 
given  place.  Among  them  was  a  visit  to  the  celebra- 
ted Sing  Sing  penitentiary  on  the  Hudson  river.  Our 
notes  here  were  very  ample,  but  have  been  mislaid. 
Our  eye  is  yet  upon  that  subject.  Here  we  had  for 
our  guide  and  interlocutor,  the  Rev.  M.  D'C.  Craw- 
ford, upon  whom  we  see  the  Wesleyan  University 
has  since  bestowed  well-merited  literary  honors — the 
honorary  A.  M.  .  .  .  We  have  also  visited  the  mouths 
of  the  Great  Miami  and  the  Scioto  rivers,  and  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  "  big  bottoms,"  the  sources  of  whose 
enduring  fertility,  like  that  of  Egypt,  is  the  annual 
overflowing  of  their  respective  rivers.  .  .  .  Detroit, 
the  ancient  city,  and  Chicago,  the  star  in  the  north- 
west, have  each  contributed  to  the  unpublished  items 
in  our  portfolio. 

The  Next  Voltme  of  the  Repository. — One 
number  more  and  the  present  volume  will  close.  We 
are  making  diligent  preparation  to  give  increased 
interest  to  the  work.  Friends  of  the  Repository, 
are  you  making  up  your  minds  to  give  to  it  a  greatly- 
increased  circulation?  The  report  is  favorable  from 
every  quarter — the  prospect  good.  But  we  look  to 
3'^ou,  dear  fvicnds,  to  see  that  the  prospect  becomes 
reality.  After  appealing  to  our  brother  ministers, 
who  are  the  real  agents  in  the  matter,  we  next  look 
with  strong  confidence  to  the  wives  of  preachers, 
to  ALL  mothers,  and  to  all  sisters,  and  ask  them  to 
take  the  subject  in  hand.  We  want  to  arrest  your 
attention  this  month;  next  month  we  want  you  to 

ACT. 

Miscellany — A  Bare  Chance. — In  the  Mt.  Ver- 
non Daily  Whig  we  met  with  the  following  specimen: 
"^  Hare  Chance  to  inalce  from  Fire  to  Ten  Dollar  a 
per  day :  The  subscriber  now  offers  an  inducement  to 
the  farmer,  merchant,  the  professional  and  laboring 
man  never  before  equaled.  It  will  not  conflict  with 
either  of  the  occupations  above  named."  Only  think 
of  that!  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  day,  and  no 
interference  with  even  the  business  of  the  laboring 
man!  The  business,  it  is  true,  is  locked  up  in  pro- 
found mystery;  but  then  the  key  to  unlock  the  mys- 
tery costs  only  two  dollars,  "  which  must  invariably 
accompany  the  letter"  atjking  information.  We  were 
just  thinking  what  a  snug  little  sum  would  be  real- 
ized by  the  benevolent  propounder  of  this  "  rare 
chance,"  should  every  "  farmer,  merchant,  profes- 
sional and  laboring  man  "in  the  country  send  on 
the  magical  two  dollars. 
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TJie  Mural  of  an  AJvertisement.—TTaxcViiig,  not 
long  Hincc,  into  tlio  country,  wc  took  up  a  village 
paper.  An  uclvcrti.scincnt  arrested  our  attention. 
It  is  somewhat  blut*phcinou8,  wo  think,  in  its  charac- 
ter; and  yet  it  contains  an  undercurrent  of  profound, 
awful  truth.  Tlie  following  arc  the  parts  of  the  ad- 
vertisement referred  to:  '*  Fellow-traveler  through 
this  '  vale  of  tears,'  though  called  to  mourn  the  mu- 
tability of  all  things  human,  yet  rejoice,  rej<Ace  to 
know  a  friend  is  near.  That  friend  is  Mayers,  with 
his  usual  benevolence — the  ruling  passion— the  *  one 
idea' — the  chief  aim  and  object  of  this  life — being 
ever  prominent;  that  aim,  and  that  object  being  to 
supply  the  people  with  better  and  more  elegant 
goods,  and  more  of  them  for  the  same  money,  than 
any  of  his  competitors  can  or  will."  And  again: 
*'  We  arc  ready,  not  to  die!  0  no!  but  to  supply  you, 
your  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  friends,  and  neighbor?, 
individually  or  collectively,  with  choice  goods." 
"What  a  revolting  idea!  Au  immortal  being,  a  can- 
didate for  eternity — with  a  heavenly  race  and  an 
immortal  crown  in  prospect — forgetting  all  that  is 
immortal  and  glorious,  and  making  it  ''  the  cliief 
aim  and  object  of  his  life  " — to  do  what?  Why,  "  to 
supply  the  people  with  better  and  more  elegant 
goods"  than  his  competitors!  No  wonder  such  a 
man  exclaims  tve  ake  not  ready  to  die!  2so,  how 
can  he  be?  Yet  death  will  come.  The  stock  of  goods 
may  not  be  exhausted;  for  death  tarries  not.  Forth 
its  victim  is  hurried.  lie  stands  at  the  bar  of  final 
account!  Shall  he  there  look  \ip  to  liis  Maker  and 
confess  to  the  frivolity  and  meanness  of  "  the  chief 
aim  and  object  of  his  life?"  Living  man,  take  care! 
If  only  upon  thy  heart  this  sordid  sentiment  be  writ- 
ten— and,  alas!  it  is  stereotyped  upon  the  hearts  of 
thousands — ever  thou  wilt,  thou  must  feel  "ready 
not  to  die!" 

A  Touch  of  Vesuvius. — A  ministerial  friend  was 
traveling,  not  long  since,  in  company  with  two 
brother  ministers,  and  at  night  found  himself  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  sharing  a  bed  with  the  two. 
Being  the  smallest  of  the  three,  the  middle  of  the 
bed  was  assigned  to  him,  and  thus,  after  a  weary 
day's  travel,  he  sought  the  soothing  and  refresh- 
ing embraces  of  sweet  sleep.  Now,  it  so  happened 
that  the  companion  on  one  side  was  an  inveterate 
smoker,  and  the  one  on  the  other  an  inveterate  snorer. 
Terrible  was  the  scene  through  which  our  friend 
passed.  Hard  was  his  struggle  up  the  side  of  Vesu- 
vius. At  length  the  topmost  ridge  was  reached. 
The  crater  yawned  before  him;  yet  on  he  went,  de- 
scending toward  its  very  center,  lie  was  stunned  by 
its  deafening  roar — ever  and  anon  breaking  forth 
with  the  sudden  and  terrific  roar  of  an  earthquake, 
and  then  subsiding  like  the  prolonged  peal  of  distant 
thunder.  Then  he  was  suflocated  by  the  sulphure- 
ous stench  that  came  up  from  the  deep  pit  below 
him,  and  mightily  did  he  struggle  to  regain  his  ex- 
hausted breath.  The  ground,  too,  heaved  and  tossed, 
as  by. the  throes  of  some  mighty  convulsion,  beneath 
his  feet.  His  whole  frame  shook,  the  cold  sweat 
stood  in  large  drops  upon  him,  his  hair  was  erect 
with  horror,  a  creeping  sensation,  as  if  every  nerve 
in  his  system  had  been  assailed,  passed  over  him.  A 
new  and  still  more  terrific  explosion,  like  the  crash 
of  a  thousand  worlds,  broke  upon  him;  fused,  suffo- 


cating Bulphur  enveloped  him.  All  was  over.  Our 
friend  uutjjce.  The  Htentoiian  wnorer  was  in  full 
blast;  the  huJfocating  fumes  of  tobacco  exhaled  from 
the  smoker;  and  the  sjiasmodic  movements  of  the 
two  restlcfsH  bedfellows  answered  well  to  the  heavings 
of  Vesuvius. 

Stkay  GtMs  Gleaned  in  Editouial  Reading.— It 
is  better  to  tlirow  a  guard  about  tlic  baby's  cradlo 
than  to  sing  a  psalm  at  a  bad  man's  death-bed;  bet- 
ter to  have  a  care  while  the  bud  is  bursting  to  the 
sun  than  when  the  heat  has  scorched  the  heart  of  the 
unguarded  bosom.  ...  In  the  midst  of  the  loudest 
vauntings  of  philosophy,  nature  will  have  our  yearn- 
ings for  society  and  friendship.— >S?(rn«'«  Serrru/ne.  .  . 
Let  the  torpid  monk  seek  heaven  comfortless  and 
alone.  God  speed  him!  For  my  own  part,  I  fear  I 
should  never  so  find  the  way;  let  me  levcue  and  relig- 
iems,  hut  let  me  le  man;  wherever  thy  providence 
places  me,  or  whatever  b«  the  road  I  take  to  Thee, 
give  me  some  companion  in  my  journey,  be  it  only 
to  remark  to,  "  How  our  shadows  lengthen  as  our  sun 
goes  down!"— /t.  .  .  .  Thackeray  says  of  Swift's 
sermons,  "  They  have  scarce  a  Christian  characteris- 
tic; they  might  be  preached  from  the  steps  of  a  syn- 
agogue, or  the  floor  of  a  mosque,  or  the  box  of  a 
coffee-house  almost."  .  .  .  We  view  the  world  with 
our  own  eyes,  each  of  us;  and  we  make  from  within 
us  the  world  we  see.  A  weary  heart  gets  no  gladness 
out  of  sunshine;  a  selfish  man  is  skeptical  about 
friendship,  as  a  man  with  no  ear  does  not  care  for 
music. — Engliah  Ilumi/rkts.  .  .  .  Many  who  praise 
virtue  do  no  more  than  praise  it. — Dr.  Johnson.  .  .  . 
Trustworthy  confidence  is  the  glory  of  man.  Scan- 
dal dies  like  an  echo  on  the  shore  when  the  tongue 
is  bridled  by  truth  and  honor.  .  .  .  Humor  is  the 
mistress  of  tears;  she  knows  the  way  to  the  fan» 
lachrymarum.  striking  in  dry  and  rugged  places  with 
her  enchanted  wand,  and  bids  the  fountain  gush  and 
sparkle. —  Charity  and  JJum^/r.  .  .  .  Mirth  is  like  a 
flash  of  lightning  that  breaks  through  a  gloom  of 
clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment;  cheerfulness 
makes  up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  the  mind,  and  fills 
it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual  serenity. — Addison.  .  . 
When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every 
emotion  of  envy  dies  within  me;  when  I  read  the 
epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate  desire 
goes  out;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  on  a 
tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion;  when  I 
see  the  tomb  of  parents  themselves.  I  consider  the 
vanity  of  grieving  for  those  we  must  quickly  follow. — 
Addison.  .  .  .  Speech  was  designed  to  be  the  utter- 
ance of  reason. 

Speech  is  the  morning  to  the  soul, 

It  spreads  the  beauteous  images  abroad, 

Which  else  are  furled  and  clouded. 

How  many  a  loved  and  well-remembered  tone  of 
some  sainted  being,  long  since  passed  to  the  spirit- 
land,  still  holds  us  spell-bound,  lingering  in  the 
mysterious  cells  of  memory!  .  .  .  Buds  and  blos- 
soms from  the  tokens  of  gentle  and  endearing  affec- 
tion, they  garnish  alike  the  sanctuary  of  home  end 
the  sainted  grave: 

Barren,  indeed,  were  this  world  of  ours, 

Denied  the  sweet  snoile  of  the  beautiful  flowers.    .     .     . 

Sleep  is  death's  younger  brother,  and  so  like  him, 
that  I  never  dare  trust  him  without  my  prayers. 
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The  essay  on  Christian  Biography,  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Repository,  was  written  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Nisbet,  D.  D.,  the  first  President  of  Dick- 
inson College.  As,  however,  it  grew  so  much  un- 
der the  pen,  it  was  thought  best  to  change  the  title, 
and  give  it  to  the  editor  as  an  independent  article. 
Biography  is  the  most  valuable  species  of  history. 
The  lives  of  the  great  and  the  good,  none  may  read 
without  experiencing  an  influence  upon  their  char- 
acters somewhat  akin  to  that  of  daily  association 
with  virtue  and  greatness.  Next  to  the  refining 
influence  of  superior  society  it  is  good  for  us,  there- 
fore, to  hold  companionship  with  the  pure  and  the 
good  who  have  departed  hence. 

To  most  readers  of  the  Repository,  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Nisbet  possesses  an  interest  derived  only 
from  his  long  connection  with  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  humble  of  our  American  seats  of  learn- 
ing, and  which,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  en- 
joyed the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Within  these  twenty  years  many  a  hope- 
ful youth  has  found  in  Dickinson  College  a  nour- 
ishing mother  of  piety  as  well  as  of  science;  and 
many  of  these  trophies  of  the  cross  are  now  filling 
honorable  place  in  the  ministry  of  the  word  and  in 
the  Church.  Thus  Learning  is  making  worthy  dis- 
charge of  its  debt  to  Piety,  and  the  College  is  re- 
paying, in  spiritual  blessings  to  the  Church,  the 
advantage  of  its  patronage,  sacrifices,  and  prayers. 

More  than  seventy-eight  years  have  transpired 
since  Dr.  Nisbet  came  to  America,  and  near  fifty 
since  his  death.  Notwithstanding  his  reputation 
for  talent  and  learning,  no  friendly  pen  seems  to 
have  commemorated  his  virtues  till  1840,  when  his 
pupil.  Dr.  Miller,  of  Princeton,  undertook  the  task. 
So  long  a  period,  however,  had  transpired,  that 
most  of  his  cotemporaries,  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean,  had  passed  away,  and  much  information 
respecting  his  early  life  and  labors  had  become 
irrecoverably  lost.  In  Carlisle  one  only  of  his  an- 
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cient  friends  and  neighbors  still  lingers  on  the 
stage — a  venerable  old  man  of  more  than  ninety 
winters,  whose  eye  yet  kindles  with  something  of 
the  fire  of  youth,  whenever  he  talks  of  the  "good 
old  Scotchman."  From  these  sources  we  gather 
the  facts  of  this  hasty  sketch. 

Charles  Nisbet  was  born  in  Hadington,  Scotland, 
January  21,  1736.  But  little  is  known  of  his  early 
life,  except  that  his  father  was  poor.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  the  early  development  of  a 
strong  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  found  gratifica- 
tion at  home  till  his  sixteenth  year,  in  the  diligent 
study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  such 
other  branches  as  were  then  required  as  conditions 
of  admission  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1752  he  entered  the  University;  and,  although  but 
sixteen  years  of  age,  such  was  his  maturity  of 
scholarship  and  character  that  a  post  of  private 
tutor  in  the  city  enabled  him  to  meet  all  the  ex- 
penses of  his  college  course.  Thus  early  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  he  never  afterward  re- 
quired pecuniary  assistance,  but  found,  in  his  accu- 
rate scholarship,  dignified  manners,  and  capacity  for 
instructing,  the  means  of  gaining  friends  and  sup- 
port. Thus  Poverty,  the  "malignant  star"  of 
"many  a  soul  sublime,"  shed  no  blighting  influ- 
ence upon  his  young  aspirations,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility became  the  means  of  developing  talents  and 
forming  a  character  which  otherwise  had  not  been 
possessed.  Want  of  birth  and  fortune  are  often 
inconvenient;  but  aspiring  and  determined  genius 
finds  both  birth  and  fortune  in  itself.  No  obstacle 
can  withstand  the  force  of  a  resolute  will.  It  will 
cut  down  the  hills,  or  tunnel  the  mountains.  It 
will  find  a  way  or  make  one. 

An  example  like  Dr.  Nisbet's  is  immensely  valu- 
able. A  great  deal  is  accomplished  when  it  is 
shown  that  no  impossibilities  lie  in  tlie  path  of 
learning.  At  the  present  day  the  higher  walks  of 
professional  and  literary  life  are  thronged  with  the 
heirs  of  poverty.  Poverty  gave  them  its  blessing — 
stalwart  limbs,  stout  hearts,  and  strong  minds. 
These  were  their  estate.  How  many  of  these  were 
inspired  by  Dr.  Nisbet's  example!  How  many  of 
our  American  youtli,  coming  directly  or  indirectly 
within  the  unconscious  sphere  of  such  influence, 
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quick  eye  for  the  ludicrous.     The  luckless  wight 
wlio  exposed  hiniHi^lf  to  tlie  sliafts  of  liis  ridicule 
was  sure  to  be  trauHfixtd.     This  talent,  granted  to 
but  few,  though  useful  for  the  castigation  of  folly, 
is,  nevertheless,  a  weapon  often  dangerous  to  the 
hand  that  uses   it.     The  pungency  of  his  satire 
often  left  a  smart  which  the  general  conviction  of 
his  kindness  of  heart  was  not  sufficient  to  mollify. 
As  a  scholar  his  attainments  were  extraordinary. 
He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  time,  and  perhaps  the  best  scholar  then  in 
America.    He  is  said  to  have  mastered  nine  differ- 
ent langu.ages;  and  so  prodigious  was  his  memory, 
that  he  could  quote,  by  heart,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Iliad  of  Homer.    Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  afterward  President  of  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, states  that  he  was  so  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics  usually  studied  in  col- 
leges, that  "without  book"  he  could  hear  a  recita- 
tion and  correct  the  slightest  error.     "  The  Task" 
of  Cowper,  he  committed  to  memory  perfectly  by 
two  readings.     But  his  learning  was  not  confined 
to  the  languages.     There  was  scarcely  a  branch  of 
liberal  knowledge  in  which  he  was  not  likewise 
thoroughly  versed. 

In  theology  Dr.  Nisbet  was  a  decided  Calvinist 
of  the  old  school.  In  addition  to  all  his  other 
labors,  he  preached,  for  the  most  part,  statedly,  as 
one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Carlisle.  Serious  in  manner,  plain  and  perspicuous 
in  style,  he  eschewed  all  pomp  and  affectation, 
seeking  not  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  but  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  Toward 
other  denominations  of  Christians  he  was  perhaps 
somewhat  uncharitable.  'Tis  said  that  in  his  pulpit 
supplications  he  was  in  the  habit  of  praying,  "  The 
Lord  have  mercy  on  the  poor  ignorant  Methodists!"  a 
petition  from  the  pulpit  which,  in  these  days,  would 
sound  rather  queer,  and  which,  it  may  be  piously 
hoped,  has  been  answered. 

As  the  President  of  a  college.  Dr.  ^N'isbet  un- 
doubtedly was  called  to  experience  great  and  trying 
difficulties.  If  his  success  was  not  in  proportion 
to  the  expectation  of  his  friends,  or  his  own  repu- 
tation for  superior  scholarship,  an  explanation  may 
be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  country  at  that 
time  and  the  poverty  of  the  College.  Besides  this, 
superior  administrative  ability  is  not  always  the 
concomitant  of  superior  learning.  Many  a  man,  in 
his  position,  with  half  his  attainments,  would  have 
achieved  more.  Amidst  all  his  difficulties,  how- 
ever, as  the  head  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  he 
maintained  an  honorable  standing  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  sober  and  competent  judges.  The  Col- 
lege, under  his  hands,  still  continued  to  grow  in 
means  and  reputation,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
with  new  and  enlarged  buildings  and  greatly-in- 
creased appliances  of  instruction,  was  about  to 
start  on  a  new  career  of  prosperity. 


VISIONS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

BT    WILLIAM    UOBikTIO    BARlflB. 

WuEN  a  vision  of  the  future, 

As  some  far-off  sunny  isle, 
Drifting  shoreward  on  the  ocean, 

Lingers  for  a  little  while, 
Then  floats  backward  to  its  station. 

In  the  future's  pathless  sea, 
"We  regard  it  as  but  dream-life 

Fancy  that  shall  never  be. 

But  how  often  in  the  real 

Coming  of  the  future  strife. 
When  we  join  in  the  true  battle 

Of  the  earnest  active  life. 
Do  we  meet  with  some  adventure. 

Which  seems  acted  long  before! 
Do  we  hear  some  strains  of  music, 

Which  we  heard  in  years  of  yore? 

These  are  but  the  golden  hours, 

Wafted  by  us  long  ago; 
Fragments  of  the  beauteous  flowers 

On  life's  coming  path  that  grow. 
0,  how  often  in  our  childhood, 

Happy  faces  on  us  smile. 
Which  return  again  in  manhood. 

Glimpses  of  the  olden  while! 

0,  how  oft  we  meet  with  angels. 

Like  the  patriarch  of  yore, 
And  know  not  that  they  are  evangels 

From  the  future's  far-oflF  shore ! 
In  our  journey  out  we  meet  them, 

Or  their  footsteps  in  the  sand. 
And  they  seem  to  lure  us  onward. 

To  the  happy  future  land ! 


THE  WINTER  FIRESIDE. 


BT  AilCZ    CART. 


CuxNixG  is  but  the  low  mimic  of  wisdom. — Bol. 


Now  gathered  about  comfortable  fires. 

Men  tell  their  children  stories  of  wild  woe; 
Of  travelers  haply  lost  in  drifts  of  snow; 

Of  how  they  struggle  until  hope  expires; 

When  far  away  from  all  sweet  homes  they  die. 
And  robins  come  and  cover  them  sometimes 
With  the  dry  leaves,  and  poets  make  sad  rhymes. 

That  tell  their  piteous  story  intertwined; 

With  pictures  of  the  sea's  long  reaches  blown 
To  rough  cold  wrinkles,  and  of  wintery  boughs. 
Dropping  their  weights  of  snow  on  upturned 
brows, 

And  of  the  dark  way  man  must  tread  alone. 

Even  brighter  than  your  blazing  hearths  may  be. 
Whose  blest  children  climb  your  knees  to  hear 
Stories  of  woe  that  suit  the  winter  drear. 

Be  in  your  hearts  the  glow  of  charity. 


THE    CHRISTMAS   BALL. 
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BY    REV.    J.    T.    BABR,    8C0TI-A5ID. 

"My  silent  youth  flows  from  me.     Spring,  the  while, 

Comes  and  rains  beauty  on  the  kindling  boughs, 
Kound  hall  and  hamlet;  Summer,  with  her  smile. 

Fills  the  green  forest:  young  hearts  breathe  their  vows. 
.     .     .     ,     Hope  laughs  from  loving  eyes: 

All  this  is  in  the  world!     These  joys  lie  sown, 
The  dew  of  every  path — on  one  alone 

Their  freshness  may  not  fall."  Mrs.  Hemans. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  rural  districts,  so 
charmingly  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Eng- 
land, there  is  a  small  but  respectable  market-town, 
■which,  in  point  of  local  interest,  has  long  been  a 
favorite  spot  with  me.  But  this  local  attachment 
is  not  merely  owing  to  the  beautiful  landscapes 
which  have  rendered  the  neighborhood  so  pecu- 
liarly attractive,  but  chiefly  as  the  scene  of  some  of 
my  juvenile  pastimes,  and  the  residence  of  many  of 
my  earliest  friends. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
range  of  hills,  which  extends  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. It  consists  principally  of  one  long  street, 
with  a  variety  of  detached  dwelling-houses  scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  the  vicinity.  About  the 
center  of  the  street  is  a  public  hall,  in  which  has 
been  held,  from  time  immemorial,  an  annual  assem- 
bly, generally  called  the  Christmas  Ball,  on  account 
of  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  it  takes  place. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
this  yearly  assembly  is  anticipated,  especially  by 
the  younger  portion  of  the  inhabitants — a  sad  proof 
of  the  natural  alienation  of  the  heart  from  God. 

In  the  winter  of  18 —  a  circumstance  occurred,  in 
connection  with  one  of  these  periodical  festivities, 
which  has  left  an  indelible  impression  on  my  mind, 
the  particulars  of  which  I  will  now  recount,  with  a 
sincere  hope  that  they  will  prove  a  seasonable 
warning  to  my  youthful  readers: 

In  an  elegantly-built  house,  which  was  generally 
known  by  the  appropriate  name  of  Woodbine  Cot- 
tage, and  which  was  delightfully  situated  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  town,  there  lived  an  aged  couple, 
whose  integrity  of  character  and  generosity  of  dis- 
position had  secured  them  the  respect  of  their 
neighbors.  As  they  possessed  a  little  property, 
they  were  enabled  to  procure  many  of  the  comforts 
of  life,  and  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  assisting  the 
stranger  in  distress.  They  had  only  one  child,  a 
lovely  daughter,  whom  they  named  Rosina.  The 
suns  of  twenty  summers  had  already  passed  over 
her  head;  and  the  mountain  breezes,  which  sported 
around  her  native  town,  spread  a  lively  freshness 
on  her  youthful  cheek.  Seven  other  children  had 
preceded  the  birth  of  Rosina,  but  they  successively 
withered  within  the  grasp  of  "the  spoiler,"  all  of 
them  dying  in  their  infancy.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  anxious  parents  should  feel  a 
peculiar  interest  in  their  only  surviving  child. 
Many  a  long  day,  while  Rosina  was  yet  an  infant. 


would  the  anxious  father  linger  near  the  cradle  of 
his  babe,  and  think  of  the  dear  children  who  were 
slumbering  together  in  the  church-yard  among  the 
hills;  then  hastily  brushing  a  hot  tear  from  his  eye 
he  would  breathe  a  silent,  fervent  prayer  to  Heaven, 
that  this  last  hope  might  not  be  blighted — that  this 
last  pledge  of  affection  might  be  spared,  to  be  the 
comfort  of  his  declining  life;  and  that,  if  it  were 
the  will  of  God,  he  might  not  go  down  to  the  grave 
childless.  And  many  a  dreary  night  has  the 
equally  anxious  mother  watched  her  tender  charge 
with  sleepless  and  unremitting  care,  fearful  that 
the  same  stern  dispensation  which  had  severed 
from  her  bosom  so  many  darling  babes,  would 
again  visit  her  dwelling  and  once  more  pronounce 
her  a  bereaved  mother. 

The  child  grew  and  the  parents  were  happy. 
The  voice  of  mourning  for  the  dead  was  lost  in  ex- 
pressions of  thankfulness  for  the  living. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  Rosina  attained  her  twenti- 
eth year,  beautiful  in  person,  and  higlily  cultivated 
in  mind.  Under  the  tuition  of  her  pious  parents 
she  had  also  acquired  a  reverence  for  religion  and  a 
love  for  the  means  of  grace.  Every  morning  and 
every  evening  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  was 
heard  in  that  happy  cottage,  and  twice  on  the 
Lord's  day  the  aged  couple,  with  their  blooming 
daughter,  regularly  attended  the  parish  church, 
where  the  Gospel  was  preached  with  simplicity 
and  faithfulness.  But  though  Rosina  had  been  the 
subject  of  occasional  convictions  of  sin,  and  had 
often  felt  a  desire  to  make  a  surrender  of  her  heart 
to  God;  though  she  had  for  a  long  time  valued  the 
privilege  of  sitting  under  a  Gospel  ministry,  she 
was  still  a  stranger  to  that  vital  change — that  new 
birth  unto  righteousness,  which  is  so  essential  as  a 
meetness  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

About  this  period  of  her  life — I  mean  when  she 
had  attained  her  twentieth  year — it  became  pain- 
fully evident  that  she  had  lost  her  relish  for  spirit- 
ual things,  and  that  even  her  desires  for  salvation 
had  considerably  abated.  With  unfeigned  grief 
her  parents  saw  that  their  only  surviving  child  had 
set  her  heart  on  worldly  amusements.  She  had 
recently  formed  an  intimacy  with  some  young 
ladies  in  the  town,  who,  though  moving  in  respect- 
able circumstances,  were  well  known  to  be  opposed 
to  evangelical  religion.  In  a  short  time  the  unsus- 
pecting Rosina  imbibed  the  spirit  of  her  new  asso- 
ciates; the  admonitions  of  her  parents  were  forgot- 
ten, the  fear  of  God  was  gradually  cast  away,  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  ball  room  and  of  the  theater 
constituted  the  absorbing  subjects  of  her  thoughts 
and  conversation. 

It  may  be  proper  also  to  remark,  that  though  in 
appearance  she  was  healthy  and  vigorous,  yet  for 
several  years  she  had  been  subject  to  a  disease  of 
the  heart,  which,  especially  in  seasons  of  excite- 
ment, occasioned  much  uneasiness  of  mind  to  her- 
self, and  the  most  distressing  forebodings  to  her 
anxious  parents. 

The  Christmas  ball  was  now  at  hand.    Every 
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preparation  was  made  by  the  votaries  of  pleasure, 
to  render  this  festivity  more  attractive  tlian  any 
wliich  liad  precech'd  it.  Tlie  interior  of  tlic  town- 
hall  had  been  painted  and  otherwise  beautified. 
Several  amateur  musicians  had  been  engaged  for 
the  occasion.  Lord  and  Lady  A.,  and  several  of 
the  more  influential  families  in  the  neighborhood, 
had  consented  to  be  present  and  to  take  part  in  the 
amusements  of  the  evening.  Invitations  had  also 
been  forwarded  to  parties  many  miles  round,  and 
an  unus\ially  large  attendance  was  anticipated. 

Rosina  had  already  made  arrangements  with  her 
new  companions  to  accompany  them  to  the  ball. 
She  was  not  so  infatuated,  however,  as  to  make 
these  arrangements  unknown  to  her  parents.  For 
though  she  felt  determined  not  to  be  thwarted  in 
her  designs  by  the  arguments  of  her  parents,  she 
importuned  them  with  much  earnestness  to  allow 
her  to  attend  the  ball.  But  their  consent  was  not 
obtained. 

The  important  evening  at  length  arrived,  and 
many  a  young  and  thoughtless  heart  beat  high  in 
anticipation  of  the  pleasure  of  the  dance.  None 
appeared  happier  than  the  deluded  Rosina,  whose 
bosom  glowed  with  tremulous  joy,  as  she  stepped 
into  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  her  to  the 
scene  of  gayety. 

On  entering  the  assembly-room  her  feelings  be- 
came more  and  more  excited.  The  rich  profusion 
of  lights  which  superbly  illuminated  the  hall,  the 
happy  faces  and  splendid  dresses  of  the  company, 
and  the  exhilarating  sounds  of  music  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  orchestra,  threw  her  into  a  delirium 
of  delight. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  "Was  it  possible  that 
Rosina,  with  the  religious  training  she  had  re- 
ceived, and  the  consistent  example  which  her  pious 
parents  had  uniformly  set  before  her — was  it  possi- 
ble that  she  could  enjoy  this  scene  of  vanity  with- 
out some  disquietude  of  conscience — some  poignant 
sense  of  her  folly?  Ilfo!  In  the  midst  of  scenes 
and  sounds  which  are  so  congenial  to  the  carnal 
mind;  which  tend  to  fan  the  unholy  flame  which 
the  heavenly  Spirit  has  long  been  striving  to  extin- 
guish, and  which  naturally  excite  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  the  human  heart,  the  young  Rosina  felt 
that  she  was  on  forbidden  ground.  The  secret 
springs  of  feeling  were  opened  in  her  heart  by  the 
power  of  the  inward  monitor.  The  recollections 
which  these  feelings  awakened  in  her  mind,  invol- 
untarily carried  her  thoughts  to  the  home  from 
which  she  had  wandered,  to  the  parents  whose 
admonitions  she  had  slighted,  and  ever  and  anon 
she  sought  a  more  retired  part  of  the  room,  that  she 
might,  unseen  and  unheeded,  wipe  away  the  tears 
which  had  dimmed  the  luster  of  her  dark  blue  eye. 

The  merriment  was  now  at  its  hight.  The  music 
and  the  dancing  became  increasingly  attractive, 
when  suddenly  a  check  was  given  to  the  hilarity  of 
the  evening.  A  scream,  wild  and  unearthly,  was 
heard  in  the  center  of  ihe  hall,  an  unusual  bustle 
pervaded  the  assembly,  and  it  was  soon  discovered 


that  the  young  and  lovely  Rosina  had  fallen  lifeles^ 
on  the  floor.  Tiie  medical  gentleman,  who  had 
been  promptly  summoned,  attributed  the  sudden- 
ness of  her  death  to  an  affection  of  the  heart. 

Her  body,  beautiful  in  death,  was  conveyed  to 
the  house  of  her  parents  in  the  same  carriage  which 
had  borne  her  to  the  fatal  ball.  And  will  the 
reader  credit  it? — I  was  ia  the  town  at  the  time, 
and  can  vouch  for  its  accuracy — after  the  corpse  had 
been  removed  the  hall  went  on! — the  musicians  still 
played,  and  the  company  still  danced  to  the  sound 
of  the  violin,  till  the  first  l^lush  of  dawn  warned 
them  that  it  was  time  to  separate. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  grief,  the 
agony,  which  lacerated  the  feelings  of  the  unhappy 
parents,  as  they  hung  over  the  inanimate  body  of 
their  only  child.  From  that  fatal  hour  the  voice  of 
joy  and  of  gladness  was  never  again  heard  in  Wood- 
bine Cottage.  The  returning  spring,  which  grad- 
ually resuscitated  the  faded  flowers,  could  not  re- 
vive the  withered  hopes  of  its  aged  inmates,  not 
could  the  sunny  smiles  of  summer  chase  away  the 
melancholy  which  was  brooding  over  their  desolate 
hearts.  And  before  the  winter  again  stripped  the 
woods  of  their  verdure,  they  were  carried  to  the 
church-yard  among  the  hills,  and  laid  in  the  same 
vault  which  had  been  successively  opened  to  re- 
ceive the  bodies  of  tlieir  departed  children. 

In  recording  these  afi"ecting  particulars  as  a 
warning  to  the  young,  I  am  aware  that  many  of 
ray  readers  will  attribute  the  fatal  incident  which 
occurred  to  Rosina,  more  to  natural  causes  than  to 
any  obvious  proof  of  the  Divine  displeasure  against 
such  public  amusements.  It  may  be  argued,  that 
as  she  was  already  the  subject  of  a  disease  which 
rendered  her  liable  to  sudden  death,  she  was  in 
equal  danger  of  meeting  her  fate  in  one  place  as 
another;  in  the  house  of  God  as  well  as  in  the  ball- 
room. This  I  allow.  But  the  fact  is  indubitable, 
she  had  been  to  the  sanctuary  a  thousand  times 
and  to  the  ball-room  once,  and  in  the  latter  place 
she  breathed  her  last.  Besides,  who  would  wish  to 
die  in  such  a  place — in  the  midst  of  frivolity  and 
dissipation !  "0  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their 
secret;  unto  their  assembly,  mine  honor,  be  not 
thou  united." 

But  Rosina  went  to  the  ball  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  her  parents.  She  was,  therefore,  guilty 
of  disobedience;  and  that  act  of  disobedience  occa- 
sioned irremediable  anguish  to  the  authors  of  her 
being,  and  accelerated  their  progress  to  the  grave. 


WHAT  ilAKES  A  MAX. 

The  longer  I  live  the  more  certain  I  am  that  the 
great  difference  between  men,  the  great  and  the  in- 
significant, is  energy — invincible  determination — 
an  honest  purpose  once  fixed — and  then  victory. 
That  quality  will  do  any  thing  that  can  be  done  in 
the  world;  and  no  talents,  no  circumstances,  will 
make  a  two  legged  creature  a  man  without  it. 
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THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE. 

The  golden  eagle  is  not  seen  to  advantage  in  the 
menagerie  of  a  zoological  society,  nor  when  fettered 
on  the  smooth  lawn  of  an  aristocratic  mansion,  or 
perched  on  the  rock-work  of  a  nursery  garden;  nor 
can  his  habits  be  well  described  by  a  cockney  orni- 
thologist, whose  proper  province  it  is  to  concoct 
systems,  "work  out"  analogies,  and  give  names  to 
skins  that  have  come  from  foreign  lands,  carefully 
packed  in  boxes  lined  with  tin.  Far  away  among 
the  brown  hills  of  Albyn,  is  thy  dwelling-place, 
chief  of  the  rocky  glen!  On  the  crumbling  crag  of 
red  granite — that  tower  of  the  fissured  precipices 
of  Loch-nagar — thou  hast  reposed  in  safety.  The 
croak  of  the  raven  has  broken  thy  slumbers,  and 
thou  gatherest  up  thy  huge  wings,  smoothest  thy 
feathers  on  thy  sides,  and  preparest  to  launch  into 
the  aerial  ocean.  Bird  of  the  desert,  solitary 
though  thou  art,  and  hateful  to  the  sight  of  many 
of  thy  fellow-creatures,  thine  must  be  a  happy  life! 
No  lord  hast  thou  to  bend  thy  stubborn  soul  to  his 
will,  no  cares  corrode  thy  heart;  seldom  does  fear 
chill  thy  free  spirit,  for  the  windy  tempest  and  the 
thick  sleet  can  not  injure  thee,  and  the  lightnings 
may  flash  around  thee,  and  the  thunders  shake  the 
everlasting  hills,  without  rousing  thee  from  thy 
dreamy  repose. 

See  how  the  sunshine  brightens  the  yellow  tint 
of  his  head  and  neck,  till  it  shines  almost  like 
gold!  There  he  stands,  nearly  erect,  with  his  tail 
depressed,  his  large  wings  half  raised  by  his  side, 
his  neck  stretched  out,  and  his  eye  glistening  as  he 
glances  around.  Like  other  robbers  of  the  desert, 
he  has  a  noble  aspect,  an  imperative  mien,  a  look  of 
proud  defiance;  but  his  nobility  has  a  dash  of 
churlishness,  and  his  falconsliip  a  vulturine  tinge. 
Still  he  is  a  noble  bird,  powerful,  independent, 
proud,  and  ferocious;  regardltss  of  the  weal  or  woe 
of  others,  and  intent  solely  on  the  gratification  of 
his  own  appetite;  without  generosity,  without 
honor;  bold  against  the  defenseless,  but  ever  ready 
to  sneak  from  danger.  Such  is  his  nobility,  about 
which  men  have  so  raved.  Suddenly  he  raises  his 
wings,  for  he  has  heard  the  whistle  of  the  shep- 
herd in  the  corry;  and  bending  forward,  he  springs 
into  the  air.  0 !  that  this  pencil  of  mine  were  a 
musket  charged  with  buckshot!  Hardly  do  those 
vigorous  flaps  serve  at  first  to  prevent  his  descent; 
but  now,  curving  upward,  he  glides  majestically 
along.  As  he  passes  the  corner  of  that  buttressed 
and  battlemented  crag,  forth  rush  two  ravens  from 
their  nest,  croaking  fiercely.  While  one  flies  above 
him  the  other  steals  beneath,  and  they  essay  to 
strike  him,  but  dare  not,  for  they  have  an  instinct- 
ive knowledge  of  the  power  of  his  grasp;  and  after 
following  him  a  little  way,  they  return  to  their 
home,  vainly  exulting  in  the  thought  of  having 
driven  him  from  their  neighborhood.  Bent  on  a 
far  journey,  he  advances  in  a  direct  course,  flap- 
ping his  great  wings  at  regular  intervals,  then 
shooting  along  without  seeming  to  move  them. 

Over  the  moor  he  sweeps  at  the  hight  of  two  or 


three  hundred  feet,  bending  his  cour.se  to  either 
side,  his  wings  wide  .spread,  his  neck  and  feet  re- 
tracted, now  beating  the  air,  and  again  sailing 
smoothly  along.  Suddenly  lie  stops,  poises  himself 
for  a  moment,  stoops,  but  recovers  himself  without 
reaching  the  ground.  The  object  of  his  regards,  a 
golden  plover,  which  he  had  espied  on  her  nest, 
has  eluded  him,  and  he  cares  not  to  pursue  it. 
Now  he  ascends  a  little,  wheels  in  short  curves — 
presently  rushes  down  headlong — assumes  the  hor- 
izontal position — when  close  to  the  ground,  pre- 
vents his  being  dashed  against  it  by  expanding  his 
wings  and  tail,  thrusts  forth  his  talons,  and  grasping 
a  poor  terrified  ptarmigan  that  sits  cowering  among 
the  gray  lichen,  squeezes  it  to  death,  raises  his 
head  exultingly,  emits  a  clear  shrill  cry,  and 
springing  from  the  ground  pursues  his  journey. 

In  passing  a  tall  cliff"  that  overhangs  a  small 
lake,  he  is  assailed  by  a  fierce  peregrine  falcon, 
which  darts  and  plunges  at  him  as  if  determined 
to  deprive  him  of  his  booty,  or  drive  him  headlong 
to  the  ground.  This  proves  a  more  dangerous  foe 
than  the  raven,  and  the  eagle  screams,  yells,  and 
throws  himself  into  postures  of  defiance;  but  at 
length  the  hawk,  seeing  the  tyrant  is  not  bent  on 
plundering  his  nest,  leaves  him  to  pursue  his  course 
unmolested.  Over  woods  and  green  fields,  and 
scattered  hamlets,  speeds  the  eagle;  and  now  he 
enters  the  long  valley  of  the  Dee,  near  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  dimly  seen  through  the  thin  gray 
mist  the  rock  of  his  nest.  About  a  mile  from  it  he 
meets  his  mate,  who  has  been  abroad  on  a  similar 
errand,  and  is  returning  with  a  white  hare  in  her 
talons.  They  congratulate  each  other  with  loud 
yelping  cries,  which  rouse  the  drowsy  shepherd  on 
the  strath  below,  who,  mindful  of  the  lambs  carried 
off  in  the  spring  time,  sends  after  them  his  male- 
diction. Now  they  reach  their  nest,  and  are  greeted 
by  their  young  with  loud  clamor. — Macgillivray. 


CHALMERS'S  SABBATICAL  TEAR. 

Ix  1840  Chalmers  expressed  the  following  beauti- 
ful purpose: 

"I  am  heartily  tired  of  public  life,  and  long,  if 
God  be  pleased  to  spare  me,  for  such  an  old  age  as 
my  mother  enjoyed,  as  if  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  and 
with  such  a  fund  of  inward  peace  and  hope  as  made 
her  nine  years'  widowhood  a  perfect  feast  and  fore- 
taste of  the  blessedness  that  awaits  the  righteous. 
If  I  live,  I  shall  be  sixty  on  the  seventeenth  of 
March,  entering  the  seventh  decade  of  my  life.  It 
has  been  a  fond  speculation  of  mine,  would  that  it 
were  realized,  to  make  that  decade  a  Sabbatical 
one,  bidding  adieu  to  all  official  business,  save  that 
of  my  professorship,  and  spending  the  remainder 
of  my  days  in  the  studies  and  exercises  of  sacred- 
ness.  It  greatly  enhances  my  desire  for  such  a 
consummation  when  I  think  of  the  bright  and 
beautiful  .serene  which  sat  on  the  evening  of  my 
mother's  life." 
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"Who  clrcutnnavljated  the  Blob«7— Who  is  Ida  PfelffarT— D«- 
•Ire  to  travel— Vlalt*  Brazil— A  Journey  on  foot— Pertlom  en- 
coa&t«r— Doubles  Cape  Horn — Sails  from  Valparaiso  to  China — 
Adventure  at  Tabita— Adventures  in  Cbina^Opinion  of  the 
Celestials— Visits  India— Burning  of  the  dead— Rambles  in  In- 
dia— Tijer  hunt — Passage  from  Bombay  to  Bassora— Bagdad — 
Adventures  in  Persia — Babylon — Mossul- Xineveh — Daring  Ex- 
pedition—Enters the  domain  of  "the  Great  Bear" — Treatment 
and  adventures  in  Asiatic  Kussia — Reaches  Vienna  amidst  the 
storm  of  revolution. 


"Well  do  I  remember,  in  the  days  of  the  country 
school-house,  with  its  scanty  windows,  and  ample 
chimney,  and  ancient  pedagogue,  whose  beech — 
not  birchen — scepter  was  a  "terror  to  evil-doers;" 
well,  I  say,  do  I  remember  how,  on  special  days, 
we  were  ranged  in  a  hollow  three-sided  square — no 
criticism — while  the  pedagogue  aforesaid  catechised 
us  with  Scripture  questions — "questionings,"  as 
Carlyle  would  say.  The  notable  deeds  of  Noah 
and  Moses,  the  strength  of  Sampson  and  the  pa- 
tience of  Job,  all  these,  with  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon and  integrity  of  Daniel,  being  duly  set  forth, 
then  came  "history  questions."  Responses  were 
given  to  "Who  discovered  America?"  "Who  was 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Revolutionary  army?" 
and  "Who  fought  the  battle  of  New  Orleans?" 
and  then  came  the  climax.  Solemnly  raising  his 
spectacles  from  his  solemn  nose,  in  tones  of  thun- 
der "long  drawn  out,"  came,  "Who  cir-cum-nav-i- 
gated  the  globe?"  And  louder  still  around  that 
square  rang  out  the  answer,  "Captain  Cook!" 
This  was  a  favorite  question,  and  was  never  lightly 
asked.  Venerable  pedagogue  I  wert  thou  alive  now, 
thou  wouldst  hear  thy  great  question  differently 
answered.  The  response  would  be, "  Captain  Cook, 
Ida  Pfeiffer,  etc." 

And  who  is  Ida  Pfeiffer?  That  I  will  briefly 
answer,  if  you  won't  interrupt  me.  For  several 
years  past  have  we  been  hearing  from  Germany 
of  a  strange  kind  of  woman — an  "emancipated 
woman,"  some  say — kind,  affectionate;  in  some 
things  really  timid;  and  yet  who  alone  has  jour- 
neyed to  the  Holy  Land;  has  wandered  solita- 
rily amid  ice  crags  and  with  startling  adventures 
through  Iceland.  She  says,  "I  always  had  the 
greatest  longing  to  see  the  world.  When  I  met  a 
traveling  carriage,  I  used  to  stand  still  and  gaze 
after  it  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  envying  the  very 
postillions,  till  it  vanished  from  my  sight.  I  read 
with  eagerness  all  the  books  of  travel  I  could  get 
hold  of,  and  then  I  transferred  my  envy  to  the 
grand  traveler  who  had  gone  round  the  world." 
After  the  education  of  her  sons,  she  visited  the 
Holy  Land.  On  her  return,  finding  herself  in 
fine  health,  and  her  "birthday  dating  in  the  past 
century,"  she  decided  that  still  greater  journeyings 


•A  Lady's  Voyage  round  the  World.  A  Selected  Transla- 
tion from  the  German  of  Ida  Pfeitfer,  By  Mrs,  Percy  Lin- 
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she  could  make  alone.     Now  we  will  take,  with 
her,  the  voyage  round  the  world. 

On  the  29ih  of  June,  184G,  she  sailed  from  Ham- 
burg, and  on  the  13th  of  September  found  herself 
off  Kio  de  Janeiro.  Landing,  she  spent  there  8ev- 
eral  weeks.  She  found  little  to  interest  her.  The 
streets  were  narrow,  filthy,  and  undrained.  She 
went  among  the  miserable,  half  clad  negroes,  and 
visited  the  poor  apology  for  a  museum  and  acad- 
emy. She  also  saw  the  baptism  of  the  Imperial 
princess,  attended  by  the  display,  pomp,  ludicrous- 
ness,  and  folly  always  marking  the  union  of  roy- 
ally and  Romanism, 

Having  heard  much  of  the  prosperity  of  a  Ger- 
man colony  some  distance  from  the  city,  she  de- 
termined on  a  visit  thither.  Attended  by  Count 
Berchold,  she  sailed  for  Porto  d'Estrella.  The 
crew  consisted  of  a  captain  and  four  negroes,  who 
landed  them  safely.  Thence  the  colony  was  dis- 
tant seven  leagues.  The  distance  was  usually 
traversed  on  mules;  but  madam  wished  to  gather 
insects,  and  the  Count  desired  to  botanize,  and 
they  decided  to  go  on  foot.  Their  way  was  through 
a  noble  forest,  and  on  either  side  hung  wild  pine- 
apples and  bloomed  flowers  of  every  hue.  Here 
she  had  an  adventure  which  nearly  closed  her 
travels.  She  and  the  Count  were  unarmed.  While 
passing  a  very  wild  and  lonely  place  a  large  Ma- 
roon negro,  whose  countenance  was  murderous, 
sprang  upon  them.  He  was  armed  with  a  large 
knife  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  he  swung 
his  lasso,  intimating  his  intention  to  first  murder, 
and  then  drag  them  into  the  woods.  They  de- 
fended themselves  as  best  they  could  with  their 
umbrellas.  She  drew  a  small  knife.  Striking  at 
her  with  his  long  knife,  she  received  one  or  two 
severe  cuts  on  the  left  arm.  She  endeavored  to 
repay  him  by  stabbing  at  him  with  all  her  might 
with  the  small  knife  in  her  hand.  She  only  suc- 
ceeded in  wounding  him  in  the  hand.  He  dashed 
her  violently  to  the  ground,  and  no  "safe  com- 
pany" would  have  taken  a  risk  on  her  life  at  any 
premium;  but  at  that  moment  the  Count,  who  seems 
to  have  been  quite  passive  hitherto,  seized  the 
negro,  and  she  managed  to  arise.  Mad  and  bleed- 
ing, his  Maroonship  gave  a  terrible  yell,  and, 
brandishing  his  knife,  sprang  upon  them.  "At 
this  moment,"  says  she,  "  God  sent  us  help."  The 
sound  of  horses'  feet  was  heard,  and  the  negro 
fled.  He  was  pursued  and  captured  by  the  horse- 
men. This  encounter  did  not  damp  her  determina- 
tion. She  went  on  to  the  colony.  The  Count's 
wounds  becoming  inflamed  too  much  to  permit  his 
traveling,  she  determined  to  go  without  him.  So 
hiring  a  guide,  and  obtaining  a  good  rifle  and  pair 
of  pistols,  and  "receiving  a  sort  of  half  and  half 
assurance"  that  the  road  was  not  very  dangerous, 
away  she  went  to  visit  the  wild  Indian  tribes  near 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  She  rode  over  the  mountain, 
through  a  forest  on  fire,  visited  the  lodges  of  the 
copper-colored  gentry,  went  with  them  into  the 
chase,  dined  with  them  on  roast  monkey,  and  rode 
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back  to  see  after  the  Count,  whom  I  shrewdly  sus- 
pect to  have  been  "  the  weaker  vessel." 

Again  was  she  on  the  ocean,  sailing  around  Cape 
Horn,  in  the  English  bark  John  Renwick.  A 
stormy  passage  awaited  the  vessel,  and  our  he- 
roine thought  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  badly 
misnamed.  However,  the  storm  subsided,  and  they 
anchored  at  Valparaiso.  Her  stay  was  short.  The 
vessel  for  China  was  announced  as  ready  to  sail. 
Madam  was  quite  sick,  but  she  had  paid  her  fare, 
and  two  hundred  dollars  were  not  to  be  thrown 
away,  so  she  went  aboard.  She  made  use  of  hy- 
dropathic treatment,  taking  a  sea-bath  each  day  in 
a  large  cask,  and  soon  entirely  recovered.  Ergo, 
allopathy  is  all  wrong ! 

Thirty- nine  days  from  Valparaiso,  the  bark 
brought  up  at  Tahita.  Here  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  spent 
several  days.  She  was  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  "  society  for  the  reformation  of  manners  " 
could  find  employment  for  some  time  in  the  realm 
of  Queen  Pomare.  She  was  present  at  a  banquet 
where  the  Queen  and  "the  Prince  Consort"  were 
the  lions.  As  a  specimen  of  Tahitan  court  eti- 
quette, she  says  that  her  Majesty  retired  in  the 
evening  from  the  company  and  enjoyed  the  solace 
of  a  cigar.  She  also  went  back  to  the  table,  and 
loaded  a  plate  with  choice  viands  to  carry  home. 
Madam  considered  these  customs  quite  original, 
and  as  needing  queenly  prestige  to  make  them  in 
any  way  endurable. 

Twice  during  her  long  trip  did  she  don  the 
"strong-minded  attire."  Once  was  at  Tahita  to 
visit  a  neighboring  mountain.  She  dressed  her- 
self "in  trowsers,  men's  shoes,  and  a  blouse,"  and 
set  forth  with  only  a  Tahitan  guide.  On  the  sum- 
mit is  a  deep  lake.  Expressing  a  desire  to  cross  it, 
the  guide  made  a  raft  of  a  few  stalks  of  Pisang, 
tied  together  with  grass,  and  on  this  they  crossed 
and  recrossed.  She  "owns  up"  to  feeling  some 
discomfort,  and  advises  none  to  try  the  experiment 
who  have  not  perfect  confidence  in  their  swimming 
powers.  Should  the  writer  of  this  visit  Tahita,  he 
certainly  will  follow  her  "precept"  instead  of  her 
"example."  After  a  supper  of  roasted  bananas, 
she  laid  down  on  a  bed  of  leaves,  and  peacefully 
slept. 

From  Tahita  the  bark  sailed  for  China.  July  2d 
it  entered  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  on  the  9th  cast 
anchor  at  Macao.  Her  Chinese  experience  is  a 
varied  one.  Despite  the  warnings  of  the  captain 
and  others,  she  would  walk  through  Chinese  streets. 
They  told  her  the  populace  would  surely  stone  her. 
She,  however,  had  come  to  China  to  see  China  and 
the  Chinese  sights.  See  them  she  did.  It  mat- 
tered little  to  her  that  crowds  followed  her  with 
hissings  and  hootings.  She  went  quietly  on,  and 
made  her  observations. 

Having  "done"  Macao,  Hong-Kong,  Whampoa, 
and  Victoria,  and  wishing  to  go  to  Canton,  an 
opportunity  offered  on  a  junk,  manned  exclusively 
by  Chinese.  Against  this  her  European  friends  in 
Victoria  earnestly  protested  as  positively  endanger- 


ing her  life.  They  urged  her  to  hire  a  boat  or  wait 
for  the  steamer;  but  either  of  these  would  have 
cost  twelve  dollars,  and  the  junk  only  three.  Be- 
sides that,  on  the  well-established  principle  of 
"doing  in  Rome  as  the  Romans  do,"  she  determ- 
ined in  China  to  do  as  the  Chinese  do.  She  went 
down  to  the  junk,  looked  at  it,  inspected  the  crew, 
decided  them  no  ways  dangerous,  and,  putting  her 
pistols  in  good  order,  went  on  board.  The  trip 
was  safely  made  "in  good  time."  Landing  at  Can- 
ton, she  went  directly  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Agassiz. 
Possessing  a  commendable  share  of  the  spirit  so 
rare  in  her  sex — curiosity — she  made  herself  ac- 
quainted with  the  household,  political,  religious, 
gastronomical,  and  feet-squeezing  customs  of  that 
great  city. 

One  strong  desire  she  had — namely,  to  walk 
around  the  walls  of  the  city.  No  woman  had 
ever  ventured  so  rash  an  attempt.  She  might  as 
well  be  the  Jirst  as  any  body  else.  She  found  a 
missionary  who  would  accompany  her  on  one  con- 
dition— she  must  put  on  the — the — well,  in  short, 
dress  as  gentlemen  do.  That  was  soon  done,  and 
thus  attired  she  made  the  round.  She  also  made 
her  way  into  temples,  pagodas,  tea  factories,  where 
a  woman's  face  had  never  been  seen.  Sometimes 
she  was  greeted  with  abuse,  but  she  would  and 
did  see. 

But,  after  all,  she  has  a  poor  opinion  of  the  Ce- 
lestials. They  are  sadly  given  to  various  naughty 
practices,  and  as  to  honesty,  not  to  be  trusted. 
Among  their  customs  susceptible,  in  her  judgment, 
of  improvement  are  their  diatetics — such  as  eating 
feline  pies,  bow-wow  soup,  silkworms,  young  and 
old  rats,  etc.;  not  only  such  as  "have  bled  beneath 
the  butcher's  hand,"  but  also  those  which  by  due 
course  of  nature  have  "shuffled  oflf  this  mortal 
coil."  She  disapproved  of  opium-eating  and  smok- 
ing, as  also  of  their  amiable  habits  of  beheading 
and  crushing  to  death  some  thousands  annually. 
She  could  not  see  the  beauty  of  the  tiny  feet,  nor 
th6  angelic  waddle  they  caused.  She  was  also 
conscientiously  opposed  to  their  habit  of  stoning 
ladies  who  had  traveled  so  far  to  visit  them. 

Returning  to  Hong-Kong  in  a  junk,  she  took 
passage  in  a  British  steamer  for  Singapore.  Pay- 
ing the  modest  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
dollars  for  "second  fare,"  she  expected  to  enjoy 
the  far-famed  comfort  of  English  vessels.  Alas! 
the  comfort  was  decidedly  and  emplialically  cold. 
The  table-cloth  was  ragged  and  filthy.  The  food 
was  mostly  the  refuse  of  the  "first  fare."  One 
tallow  candle  "gave  its  light  to  all  that  were  in" 
that  "fare,"  and,  with  true  fraternal  spirit,  the 
entire  company  drank  from  two  cups.  To  com- 
plete their  comfort,  the  gentlemanly  officers  quar- 
tered two  young  dogs  upon  them,  whose  constant 
howling  prevented  undue  indulgence  in  sleep. 
Landing  at  Singapore,  she  explored  the  country 
round  about,  and,  by  way  of  variety,  joined  a 
hunting  party,  and  witnessed  the  capture  of  a  mon- 
ster serpent  of  the  boa  species. 
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From  thenc(!,  in  aiiollicr  En^lisli  stoamer,  which 
difrered  from  tlic  first  only  in  bcin^  no  better,  our 
lieroine  embarked  for  Ceylon,  where  she  spent 
some  pleasant  days.  Here,  in  one  of  her  excur- 
sions, her  guide  attempted  to  rob  her  of  her  port- 
manteau. She  stoutly  resisted,  and  foiled  his  pur- 
pose till  help  came. 

From  Ceylon  to  Bengal  was  her  next  stage.  Here 
she  passed  among  the  wild  tribes  and  teeming  pop- 
ulation with  wondering  interest.  One  extract  will 
give  an  idea  of  "some  sights  she  saw."  She  says, 
"One  remarkable  but  most  painful  spectacle  in 
Calcutta  was  the  dying-houses  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hoogly.  .  .  .  Hither  the  dying  are  brought  to  pass 
their  last  moments,  and  placed  on  bedsteads,  or,  if 
these  are  full,  on  the  ground,  even  outside  in  the 
burning  sun.  ...  In  one  place  I  saw  one  dead  and 
one  dying  man,  and  on  six  funeral  piles  six  corpses, 
which  the  high  darting  flames  were  rapidly  con- 
suming. Birds  of  the  stork  kind,  larger  than  tur- 
keys, small  vultures,  and  ravens  were  sitting  round 
in  great  numbers  on  the  roofs  and  trees,  eagerly 
waiting  for  the  half-burnt  bodies.  I  hastened, 
shuddering,  from  the  spot,  and  could  not,  for  a 
long  time,  banish  its  painful  image  from  my  mind." 
What  a  contrast  with  a  Christian  death-bed  and 
the  believing  rites  of  Christian  burial ! 

Leaving  Calcutta,  Madam  journeyed  in  another 
"comfortable"  steamer  a  thousand  miles,  plowing 
part  of  the  way  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges. 
Benari  is  to  the  Hindoo  what  Jerusalem  is  to  the 
Israelite,  or  Mecca  to  the  Mohammedan — the  Holy 
City.  Among  its  countless  temples,  its  motley 
population  of  three  hundred  thousand  souls,  its 
indigo  plantations,  factories,  etc.,  her  time  sped 
rapidly  by. 

Then  in  a  "post  palanquin,"  attended  by  a  Mr. 
Law,  she  set  out  for  Allahabad.  Thence  to  Agra, 
where  is  the  "mosque  of  mosques,"  the  world- 
renowned  Taj  Mohal,  surpassing  all  others  in  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  its  execution.  A  few  days 
more,  and  she  was  in  Delhi. 

Bombay  was  the  next  point  of  destination.  But 
grave  consuls,  tradesmen  generally,  said  not  so. 
The  countries  beyond  Delhi  were  not  under  Eng- 
lish rule,  and  the  population  was  very  lawless.  In 
particular  was  she  warned  of  the  Thugs,  hereditaiy 
tribes  of  stranglers  and  robbers — men  who,  when 
one  was  marked  as  a  victim,  never  lost  sight  of 
him,  would  follow  him  for  months,  and  when  the 
moment  of  fatal  opportunity  came  the  silk  sash 
passed  suddenly  round  the  neck,  and  one  or  two 
struggles  told  the  rest.  All  this  and  much  more 
she  heard,  and  calmly  decided  to  go  on.  Hiring 
an  ox  wagon,  a  guide,  and  a  sort  of  policeman, 
away  she  went.  "Wild,  wild  was  the  road — now 
over  ravines;  now  across  rivers;  to-day  through 
hostile  tribes;  to-morrow  meeting  angry  men,  to 
conciliate  whom  required  all  her  tact  and  man- 
agement; more  than  once  was  she  compelled  to 
threaten — scold? — and  "really  feared  she  would  be 
compelled  to  use  her   pistols."      Sometimes    she 


"passed  the  night  in  open  cells,  sometimes  be- 
neath God's  free  sky."  After  thirty-three  days  she 
reached  Adjunta  in  safety.  Here  she  remained  a 
few  days  to  explore  and  rest.  One  fine  morning 
she  mounted  her  horse,  and  started  to  visit  the 
rocky  temple  of  Ellora.  On  her  way  she  met  some 
Europeans,  mounted  on  elejihants,  out  on  a  sport- 
ing expedition — that  is,  tiger  hunting.  They  in- 
vited her  to  accompany  them.  Let  her  now  tell 
her  own  story:  "I  found  myself  in  company  with 
two  of  the  gentlemen  and  one  native,  seated  in  a 
box  about  two  feet  high,  on  the  back  of  a  very 
large  elephant.  The  native  was  to  load  the  guns; 
and  they  gave  me  a  large  knife  to  defend  myself 
with  in  case  the  tiger  should  spring  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  box.  We  set  off  for  the  hills,  and  after 
some  hours  thought  we  had  come  probably  pretty 
close  to  the  tiger's  den,  when  one  of  the  servants 
shouted  'back,  back  I'  that  is,  'tiger.'  Glaring 
eyes  were  seen  through  the  bushes,  and  at  thu 
same  moment  several  shots  were  fired.  The  ani- 
mal was  pierced  by  several  bullets,  and  dashed  at 
us  full  of  fury.  He  made  such  tremendous  springs 
that  I  thought  he  must  infallibly  soon  reach  our 
box,  and  choose  himself  a  victim  out  of  our  party. 
The  spectacle  was  terrible  enough  to  me,  and  my 
fear  was  presently  increased  by  the  sight  of  another 
tiger.  I  behaved  myself  so  valiantly  that  no  one 
of  the  gentlemen  suspected  what  a  coward  I  was. 
Shot  followed  shot.  The  elephants  defended  them- 
selves very  cleverly  with  their  trunks;  and  after  a 
hot  fight  of  half  an  hour's  duration,  we  remained 
victors,  and  the  dead  animals  were  robbed  of  their 
beautiful  skins.  The  gentlemen  were  so  courteous 
as  to  offer  me  one,  but  I  declined  accepting  it,  as  I 
could  not  delay  long  enough  to  have  it  dried  and 
put  in  proper  shape."  What  say  our  modern  la- 
dies, who  are  afraid  of  a  feeble  worm,  and  shriek 
at  the  explosion  of  a  percussion  cap,  to  a  bona  fide 
tiger  hunt  on  elephant  back  ? 

From  Bombay  she  sailed  for  Bagdad.  As  far  as 
Bassora  she  traveled  in  a  small  steamer  of  forty- 
horse  power.  She  was  compelled  to  take  "deck 
passage,"  with  the  privilege  of  meals  at  the  cap- 
tain's table.  On  this  small  vessel  were  crowded 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  persons.  She  selected 
as  her  state-room  the  space  under  the  table.  On  the 
third  day  the  small-pox  broke  out  in  the  larger 
cabin,  in  which  "eighteen  women* and  seven  chil- 
dren were  packed  with  less  room  than  negroes  on  a 
slave  ship."  The  pestilent  vapor  came  through 
to  the  deck.  Three  of  the  victims  perished,  when 
the  disease  was  staid.  The  vessel  touched  at  the 
small  town  of  Banda-Abas  on  the  Persian  coast. 
She  had  long  been  anxious  to  press  the  soil  of 
romantic  Persia,  whose  weird  history  she  had  often 
read.  The  captain  was  sure  her  appearance  would 
create  a  mob.  But  finding  a  young  man,  who  spoke 
both  English  and  Persian,  who  was  willing  to  go 
on  shore  with  her,  she  landed.  They  explored  the  i 
town,  visited  the  bazar.  Sure  enough,  the  people  'I 
came  streaming  toward  them  from  every  direction. 
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and  followed  them  to  the  boat,  but  none  offered 
insult.  After  being  beaten  about  by  the  monsoon, 
they  landed  at  Bassora,  one  of  the  largest  cities  of 
Mesopotamia.  From  thence,  on  the  English  war 
steamer  Nitocris,  she  took  passage  for  Bagdad. 

As  the  vessel  stopped  for  wood,  she  saw  the  wild 
Arabs  in  their  war  tribes.  They  also  passed  in 
sight  the  lofty  mountain- chain  of  Laristan,  where, 
■with  clear  atmosphere,  summits  ten  thousand  feet 
in  hight  may  be  discerned.  Soon  they  landed  at 
Bagdad,  the  ancient  city  of  the  Caliphs.  Her  home 
was  with  the  first  officer  of  the  steamer,  where  she 
enjoyed  the  society  of  his  wife,  "a  handsome,  amia- 
ble woman,  a  native  of  Bagdad."  She  now  went 
every- where,  and  saw  every  thing.  She  even  vis- 
ited the  harem  of  the  Pacha,  and  spent  several 
hours  with  the  handsome,  vain,  senseless  crea- 
tures, its  inmates.  She  made  two  considerable 
excursions.  One  was  to  Ctcsiphon.  Of  this  once 
grand  city,  the  winter  residence  of  the  proud  rulers 
of  Persia,  with  their  "hundred  and  twenty-seven 
provinces,"  she  found  only  some  fragments  of  the 
palace  of  the  Sha-Chrossoes,  a  colossal  arched  gate- 
way, a  part  of  the  facade,  and  some  side  walls. 
These,  however,  appeared  firm  enough  to  bide  the 
shock  of  coming  centuries.  Opposite  these  ruins, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Tigris,  a  few  broken 
walls  remained  of  Silucia.  Here  she  was  kindly 
entertained  by  a  Persian  prince,  who  was  rusti- 
cating among  the  ruins.  He  provided  a  sumptuous 
repast,  and,  Mussulman  as  he  was,  he  ordered  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  drank  two  glasses — one  to  her 
health,  and  one  to  his  own.  She  desired  to  see  his 
wife,  and  was  introduced  to  his  wife,  a  beautiful 
young  creature — beautiful,  though  disfigured  by 
the  usual  broad  blue  stripe  made  to  meet  over  the 
nose,  and  form  two  arches  to  the  temples,  a  com- 
mon ornament  of  oriental  beauties.  She  compli- 
mented the  prince  on  the  beauty  of  his  wife.  He 
received  the  compliment  kindly,  naively  remarking 
that  he  had  four  in  Bagdad  and  four  in  Teheran, 
much  handsomer  than  this  one. 

Her  next  expedition  was  to  Babylon.  Returning 
from  which  to  Bagdad,  she  set  forth  with  a  cara- 
van of  Arabs,  unattended  by  Europeans,  for  Mossul. 
On  the  route  she  found  some  simple  wild  flowers, 
which  at  home  she  would  scarcely  have  touched, 
but  they  were  like  those  of  her  native  land,  and 
she  "bent  over  them  as  dear  friends,  and  found 
her  eyes  dim  with  tears."  Ah,  how  often  are  deep 
emotions  stirred  by  flowers  in  the  wide,  wide  des- 
ert of  life!  Her  journey  to  Mossul  was  dangerous 
and  unpleasant.  She  found  it  a  well-fortified  city 
of  twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants.  She  found 
also,  what  her  travel-worn  frame  sadly  needed,  a 
kind  home,  a  hospitable  welcome.  After  a  few 
days'  rest,  she,  with  her  friends,  visited  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh.  This,  according  to  Strabo,  was  a 
larger  city  than  Babylon,  and  the  greatest  on  earth. 
The  circumference  of  the  walls  was  three  days' 
journey,  and  the  battle-defying  walls  were  de- 
fended by  fifteen  hundred  towers.     "Now  all   is 


covered  with  earth,  and  only  occasionally,  when 
the  peasant's  plow  makes  a  furrow  in  the  field, 
does  a  fragment  of  brickwork  or  marble  come  in 
sight."  The  hand  of  Layard  has  recently  uncov- 
ered many  monuments  of  the  antique  glory  of  the 
days  of  "the  prophet  Jonah."  In  their  records, 
traced  in  cuniform  character,  and  in  their  bas- 
reliefs,  has  he  read  unanswerable  demonstrations 
of  the  TRUTH  of  "the  word  of  the  Lord,  which 
abideth  forever." 

Returning  to  Mossul,  she  was  informed  that  the 
route  to  Persia  was  very  dangerous.  She  had  heard 
such  reports  of  almost  every  mile  she  had  traversed. 
A  caravan  was  about  starting  to  Tebris  or  Tabreez, 
and  she  went  with  it.  But  she  prepared  her  papers 
and  sent  them  to  Europe,  that  they  might  be  saved, 
if  she  fell  a  victim  to  disease  or  was  murdered  on 
the  route.  Wearisome  and  dangerous  was  the 
journey.  More  than  once  were  they  stopped  by 
predatory  bands;  yet  they  escaped  robbery.  Vari- 
ous annoyances  assailed  her,  but  on  she  went  with 
buoyant  spirits.  In  every  danger,  in  each  exi- 
gency, was  she  firm  and  trustful.  Whether  in  the 
wild  desert,  with  only  a  single  guide,  and  he  a 
suspicious  one,  or  on  the  crowded  vessel,  with 
small-pox  or  cholera  on  board,  she  was  alike  fear- 
less, believing,  as  she  says,  "My  final  hour  had 
not  yet  struck."  There  is  something  in  such  hero- 
ism truly  sublime.  But  her  caravan  moved  too 
tardily,  and,  with  characteristic  energy,  she  hired 
a  wild  Arab  guide,  and  pushed  on  in  advance. 
Thus  she  entered  Tabreez,  and  the  European  resi- 
dents were  amazed  to  learn  that  thus  scantily  at- 
tended she  had  passed  the  truly  dangerous  desert. 

We  now  enter  with  her  into  the  domain  of  the 
"  Great  Bear."  She  crossed  the  river  Aras  or  Ar- 
axes,  which  separates  Armenia  from  Media,  and 
forms  the  limit  between  the  Persian  and  Russian 
frontiers.  As  soon  as  she  landed,  she  was  detained 
to  prove  that  she  was  neither  a  murderer,  nor  rob- 
ber, nor  dangerous  political  emissary.  Now  began 
incessant  demands  for  money,  and  the  varied  forms 
of  exquisite  annoyance  always  realized  in  Russian 
traveling.  Her  trunk  was  rummaged  by  the  in- 
spector, aided  by  his  wife  and  sister.  Each  cap, 
paper,  ribbon,  was  minutely  examined.  She  bore 
all  patiently  till  she  saw  him  seize  rudely  a  box 
containing  a  "head  in  relief"  and  some  other  speci- 
mens gathered  at  Nineveh,  and  then  she  positively 
interfered.  After  some  wrangling,  she  made  him 
understand  that  she  wished  him  to  be  careful.  He 
expected  a  prize,  and  wrenched  off"  the  lid  with  a 
hatchet,  and  found  some  fragments  of  brick  and  a 
damaged  head!  Vexed  as  she  was,  she  laughed 
in  his  face  at  his  rueful  disappointment. 

These  were  only  a  "beginning  of  sorrows." 
While  journeying  near  Ararat,  on  the  halting  of 
the  caravan,  she  indulged  in  a  walk  for  recreation. 
Being  on  the  highway,  she  soon  lieard  the  bells  of 
post-horses.  Pausing  to  see  who  were  coming,  she 
saw  a  Cossack,  armed  with  a  musket,  and  a  gentle- 
man seated  beside  him  in  an  open  car.    She  says, 
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"Ah  lljcy  passed,  lo  my  f^m'at  fiurprise,  Ujc  car 
suddenly  drew  up,  and  almost  at  llic  same  time 
I  was  seized  by  two  powerful  arms.  It  was  tlie 
Cossack  Avlio  was  dragf^ing  me  to  the  car.  I  strug- 
gled to  get  loose,  jjointed  Avith  my  free  hand  to  the 
carnvan,  and  screamed  that  I  belonged  to  it.  But 
the  fellow  placed  one  hand  over  my  mouth,  and 
flung  me  upon  the  car,  and  the  (jc.niUmaii  held  me 
fast.  The  Cossack  sprang  up,  and  the  driver  re- 
ceived an  order  to  drive  as  fast  as  the  liorses  could 
gallop.  The  men  held  me  with  a  strong  grasp, 
and  my  mouth  was  not  uncovered  till  we  were  so 
far  from  the  caravan  that  my  cries  could  not  be 
heard.  This  is  a  specimen  of  Russian  politeness 
to  ladies."  She  adds,  "I  did  not  feel  much  afraid, 
for  it  occurred  to  me  that  these  amiable  Russians 
must  have  mistaken  me  for  some  very  dangerous 
person,  and  imagined  they  had  made  an  important 
capture.  As  soon  as  Ihey  allowed  me  to  speak, 
they  began  a  long  string  of  questions  as  to  my 
name,  country,  etc.  I  understood  Russian  enough 
to  answer  them,  but  they  were  not  satisfied,  and 
demanded  my  passport.  I  told  them  to  send  for 
my  trunk,  and  I  would  be  able  to  give  them  full 
satisfaction;  but  when  we  came  to  the  post-house 
they  placed  me  in  a  room  as  a  prisoner,  and  the 
Cossack  mounted  guard,  with  musket  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  his  eye  fixed  constantly  on  me.  The  gen- 
tleman also,  whom,  by  his  green  velvet  collar  and 
cuflFs,  I  took  for  an  imperial  officer,  remained  some 
time  in  the  room.  In  half  an  hour  the  postmaster, 
or  whatever  he  might  be,  came  to  take  a  view  of 
me,  and  hear  the  heroic  exploit  of  my  capture  nar- 
rated. I  had  to  pass  the  night  under  strict  super- 
intendence, on  the  wooden  bench,  with  neither  a 
blanket  or  cloak  to  cover  me;  and  if  I  attempted  to 
rise  up  from  the  bench,  and  walk  a  little  up  and 
down  the  room,  the  Cossack  ordered  me  back,  and 
desired  me  to  remain  quiet.  Toward  morning  my 
effects  came.  I  showed  my  papers,  and  was  set  at 
liberty;  but,  instead  of  making  an  apology,  my 
captors  laughed  in  my  face,  and,  when  I  came  into 
the  court-yard,  all  the  people  pointed  their  fingers 
at  me  and  joined  in  chorus.  0  you  good  Arabs, 
Turks,  Persians,  Hindoos !  How  safely  did  I  pass 
your  heathen  and  infidel  countries;  and  here  in 
Christian  Russia,  how  much  have  I  had  to  suffer 
in  this  short  space!" 

Not  one  favor  did  she  meet  in  the  Russian  empire; 
but,  as  she  was  an  unprotected  woman,  her  bar- 
gains were  disregarded  by  those  who  had  charge 
of  public  conveyances,  and  every  possible  annoy- 
ance was  inflicted.  On  the  19th  of  September  she 
left  Asiatic  Russia  on  a  Government  steamer  bound 
for  European  Russia.  The  accommodations  were 
wretched.  To  add  to  the  unrelieved  gloom,  the 
cholera  appeared,  and  a  sailor  perished.  To  avoid 
the  groans  of  the  dying  man,  she  sat  apart  on  deck, 
sheltered  from  the  cold  rain  only  by  her  heavy 
cloak.  There  was  some  relief  at  Yalta,  where  the 
vessel  lay  twenty-four  hours.  This  gave  her  an 
opportunity  to  go  on  shore,  and  take  a  pleasant 


excursion  in  a  delightful  neighborhood,  among  cas- 
tles, parks,  and  lovely  gardens.  Returning  she  had 
another  specimen  of  Russian  gallantry.  She  was 
compelled  to  hire  a  Ijoat  to  carry  her  out  to  the 
steamer,  in  which  also  went  two  gentlemen.  As 
they  were  being  rowed  out,  not  supposing  she 
understood  Russian,  one  of  tliem  said,  "I  Ijave 
no  money;  let  the  woman  pay."  To  this  niag- 
nanimous  proposal  the  other  assented,  and,  turn- 
ing to  her,  said,  "Your  share  is  twenty  silver 
copecks" — the  entire  ferriage! 

On  the  2d  of  October  she  left  the  Russian  empire 
with  great  joy.  But,  though  out  of  Russia,  she 
was  still  on  a  Russian  steamer.  To  avoid  the  op- 
pressive heat  of  the  un  ventilated  cabin,  she  wrapped 
herself  in  her  cloak,  and  laid  down  on  deck,  not 
far  from  the  steersman.  Here,  as  she  was  falling 
asleep,  she  was  aroused  by  a  kick  from  a  sailor, 
and  ordered  to  find  another  place.  She  thanked 
him  for  his  courtesy,  but  declined  moving. 

Now  rapidly  on  to  Constantinople.  Here  she 
made  short  stay,  and  pressed  her  way  to  Athens. 
Here  the  news  of  the  October  revolution  reached 
her.  Europe  was  in  convulsions.  Thrones  were 
tottering.  Her  family  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
danger.  Long  as  she  had  desired  to  luxuriate  in 
classic  Greece,  now  the  heart  which  no  personal 
danger  had  turned  aside  from  a  predetermined  path 
moved  yearningly  to  "the  loved  ones  at  home," 
and  the  desire  of  adventure  was  gone.  What  a 
specimen  of  the  true  woman-heart!  Making,  in 
company  with  a  cicerone,  a  hasty  exploration  of 
Athens,  she  embarked  on  a  homeward-bound  ves- 
sel. And  now  she  says,  "On  the  29th  of  October 
I  came  in  sight  of  the  low  mountains  of  Dalmatia, 
and  on  the  30th,  at  the  break  of  day,  landed  at 
Trieste,  whence  I  hurried  in  a  post-chaise  to  Vi- 
enna; but  the  city  had  just  been  taken  by  storm, 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter  it.  In  the  midst 
of  the  most  painful  anxiety,  I  waited  before  it  till 
the  4th  of  November,  when  I  found  my  family  safe 
and  well;  returned  thanks  to  God  for  their  safety 
and  for  the  wonderful  protection  which  had  been 
granted  to  me  through  so  many  perils;  and  I 
thought,  with  renewed  gratitude,  of  the  many  kind 
hearts  that  had  lightened  for  me  so  often  the  toils 
and  hardships  of  my  pilgrimage." 


THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

The  following  extract  shows  how  our  ancestors 
lived: 

"Rude  were  the  manners  then;  man  and  wife 
ate  off  the  same  trencher;  a  few  wooden-handled 
knives,  with  blades  of  rugged  iron,  were  a  luxury 
for  the  great;  candles  unknown.  A  servant-girl 
held  a  torch  at  supper;  one,  or  at  most  two,  mugs 
of  coarse  brown  earthenware  formed  all  the  drinking 
apparatus  in  a  house.  Rich  gentlemen  wore  clothes 
of  unlined  leather.  Ordinary  persons  scarcely  ever 
touched  fresh  meat." 


THE   LOST  FOUNTAIN.  — A  YISIOX   OF   PARNASSUS 
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THE  LOST  FOUNTAIN. 

BT   MH3.    A.    L.    IIT7TSR   EUFOTJB. 

In  a  lonely  cherished  bo"^er, 
Gushed  a  little  fountain  sweet, 

And  its  crystal  waters  murmured 
Through  the  song  birds'  choice  retreat; 

Lovely  blossoms  grew  beside  it, 
Softly  o'er  it  shadows  cast. 

Lovingly  their  fragrant  leaflets 
Sheltered  it  from  sun  and  blast. 

But  the  spirits  of  Elysiau 
Envied  earth  this  fountain  rare, 

And  the  day-god  they  entreated 
To  exhale  its  beauties  fair; 

"When  was  heard  no  more  its  gushings. 
Which,  like  mystic  music  sweet. 

Lulled  to  rest  the  gentle  blossoms, 
In  this  lone  and  wild  retreat. 

These  fair  blossoms  paled  and  saddened. 
Chilled  grew  every  trembling  heart, 

And  no  more  of  love  and  beauty. 
Now  to  them  could  earth  impart. 

Vainly  came  the  cooling  zephyrs; 
Vainly  fell  the  rain-drops  pure; 

E'en  the  very  sun  was  blighting, 
Life  seemed  weary  to  endure. 

But  as  darker  grew  the  shadows, 
Lo  on  evening's  glowing  steep. 

Blazed  a  new,  bright  orb  of  beauty, 
Where  the  little  blossoms  sleep. 

Then  a  transport  thrilled  their  bosoms. 
Like  some  charmed,  mysterious  spell; 

For  the  lost  fount  in  sweet  dew-drops 
Softly  filled  each  blossom's  cell. 


A  YISIOX  OF  PARNASSUS. 


BT  H.   N.   POWERS, 


Reclixixg  in  a  shady  nook  one  day. 

Where  a  clear  stream,  with  luscious  roundelay. 

Went  down  through  flowery  grass,  o'er  pebbles  cool. 

To  the  gilt  mirror  of  a  sunny  pool; 

And  where  the  wild  thyme,  on  the  emerald  slope. 

In  clustered  coyness,  nestled  like  young  Hope, 

And  the  leaves  fluttered,  like  voluptuous  wings 

Stirred  by  soft  pantings  of  the  heart's  sweet  things, 

I  thought  of  fabled  Helicon,  till  rose 

Upon  my  fancy  the  crowned  host  of  those — 

The  wild-eyed  monarchs  of  Song's  argent  spheres — 

Who  drank  and  were  inspired,  and  thrilled  the  years 

With  their  grand  utterance,  making  rich  all  time 

With  golden  truth  and  harmonies  divine. 

As  still  I  mused  upon  each  mighty  name, 

Dear,  ever  dear,  in  the  proud  lips  of  Fame, 

Their  splendid  honors  and  my  lowly  state, 

The  hard  decree  that  barred  me  from  the  great, 


The  aspect  of  the  place  seemed  strange  and  new; 

A  glorious  fountain,  Helicon  the  true. 

Burst  out  in  floods  of  living  crystalline. 

A  gladness  shook  me:  here  was  the  soul's  wine; 

I  turned  to  drink,  but  ah !  with  royal  grace, 

And  looks  immortal  on  her  starry  face, 

A  form  rose  slowly  by  the  fountain's  brim. 

The  very  air  around  her  seemed  to  swim 

With  roseate  splendor.     One  hand  pearlier  far 

Than  the  white  bosom  of  a  winter  star. 

Kept  back  her  shining  tresses.     One  lay  prest, 

As  if  to  quell  strong  utterance,  on  her  breast. 

In  her  calm  eyes  I  saw  my  wishes  known. 

Although  I  spoke  not.     Soon,  with  silv'ry  tone, 

She  said,  "  The  price  of  all  great  gifts  is  dear. 

Drink  of  this  spring,  as  great  souls  drank  of  yore. 

And  their  praise  shall  be  thine — ^but  pause  before. 

Its  taste  shall  be  thy  torment.    It  shall  eat 

Into  thy  heart  with  keen,  convulsive  heat. 

And  make  thee  sick  with  longings — faint  and  weak 

With  high  endeavor,  when  ye  fail  to  speak 

All  that  pleads  in  the  soul,  till  fame  shall  seem 

The  airy  phantom  of  some  empty  dream. 

See  these  great  bards,  the  sorrow  that  they  wear. 

The  scornful  lip,  pale  brow,  and  tangled  hair. 

The  fire  that  fills  the  eye,  and  burns  the  brain. 

And  the  quick  pulse,  betrayer  of  their  pain. 

Pause  ere  ye  drink.     Though  they  make  others  blest. 

On  earth  forlorn,  they  wandered  void  of  rest." 

Slowly  she  sank.    With  sudden  start  I  spoke, 

"  0  sweet-mouthed  prophetess."    With  that  I  woke, 

Bewildered  with  my  many-voiced  thought. 

A  violet  wreath  lay  on  my  brow,  fresh  wrought; 

And  looking  round,  in  this  ray  new  surprise, 

I  saw,  'tween  parted  boughs,  two  soft  blue  eyes. 

I  knew  our  Clara  there,  and  did  not  keep 

From  her  kind  audience  what  I  learned  in  sleep. 

She  said,  "Duty  is  pleasure,  let  us  prove 

In  humble  walks  that  heaven  is  rich  in  love." 

So  hand  in  hand  across  the  lawns  we  went. 

In  pleasant  talk  and  social  bliss  content. 


THE  SCULPTOR  BOY. 

Chisel  in  hand  stood  a  sculptor  boy. 
With  his  marble  block  before  him. 

And  his  face  lit  up  with  a  smile  of  joy. 
As  an  angel  dream  passed  o'er  him. 

He  carved  the  dream  on  that  shapeless  stone 

With  many  a  sharp  incision; 
With  heaven's  own  light  the  sculptor  shone— 

He  had  caught  that  angel  vision. 

Sculptors  of  life  are  we  as  we  stand 
With  our  souls  uncarved  before  us. 

Waiting  the  hour,  when  at  God's  command 
Our  life-dream  passes  o'er  us. 

If  we  carve  it  there  on  the  yielding  stone. 

With  many  a  sharp  incision, 
Its  heavenly  beauty  shall  be  our  own, 

Our  lives  that  angel  vision. 
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ASUM^TER  EXCURSION. 

NUMBER  III. 

BT     A     BUCKETS. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

And  now  vre  leave  Carlisle  and  move  toward 
Philadelphia.  "What  an  immense  city  it  has  be- 
come! It  is  said  to  contain  more  houses  than  New 
York — many  of  these,  however,  are  very  small, 
about  fourteen  feet  front,  though  three  or  four  sto- 
ries high.  In  New  York  the  liouses  are  generally 
larger,  many  of  them  constructed  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  several  families. 

The  Girard  House  gives  us  comfortable  quarters; 
with  less  grandeur  than  the  Burnet  and  fewer  mil- 
itary evolutions  than  the  St.  Charles,  it  has  a  quiet, 
a  coziness,  and  a  neatness  superior  to  either:  more- 
over, it  gives  a  ready  and  agreeable  attention  to  the 
stranger's  wants. 

Having  been  familiar  with  this  good  city  in  for- 
mer days  I  had  no  curiosity  to  stay  here  long.  I 
would  have  cheerfully  tarried  a  day  to  visit  Girard 
College,  had  it  been  accessible  to  me;  but  I  was 
ordained  to  see  it  only  in  the  distance.  The  main 
edifice  is  two  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  from  north 
to  south,  and  one  hundred  from  east  to  west.  It  is 
surrounded  by  thirty-four  columns  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  with  beautiful  capitals  sustaining  a  no 
less  beautiful  entablature,  each  column  being  fifty- 
five  feet  high.  It  is  fire-proof  throughout.  There 
are  other  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  pro- 
fessors and  pupils.  The  lot  on  which  they  stand 
contains  forty-five  acres  of  ground.  This  institu- 
tion was  founded  by  Mr.  Girard,  who  bequeathed 
for  the  purpose  $2,000,000.  It  is  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  orphans.  Early  in  the  history  of  the 
institution  the  question  arose,  What  is  an  orphan  ? 
and  it  has  been  construed  to  mean  a  child  deprived 
of  either  of  its  parents.  The  institution  has  about 
two  hundred  pupils  at  present.  Its  annual  income 
is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars: 
its  expenses  are  about  sixty  thousand  dollars,  leav- 
ing a  large  surplus  to  be  reinvested.  The  exclu- 
sion of  clergymen  from  the  grounds  was  owing,  it 
is  said,  to  Mr,  Girard's  jealousy  of  the  Jesuits. 
This  is  a  charitable  view.  The  President  exerts  a 
good  religious  influence.  Prayers  are  publicly 
offered  in  the  College  every  day,  and  the  Bible  is 
the  text-book  in  morals  in  all  its  classes.  Some 
Catholic  mothers,  some  time  since,  protested, 
through  their  children,  against  the  use  of  the  Bible; 
but  the  officers  were  firm,  and  informed  them  that  it 
was  an  indispensable  text-book. 

The  property  of  Girard  College  is  still  a  subject 
of  litigation.  Three  suits  have  recently  been  com- 
menced by  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Girard  in  relation  to  it — 
two  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  other  in  the  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  is  an  action  of  ejectment  against  all  occu- 
pants of  the  premises.     In  all  these  cases  new  and 


strong  ground  will  be  taken;  namely,  that  the  will 
of  Mr.  Girard  creates  a  perpetuity  dangerous  to  the 
Commonwealth.  The  trustees  think  their  "mount- 
ain stands  strong,"  and  they  have  rejected  proposi- 
tions of  compromise.  They  think,  as  I  under- 
stand, that  the  court  may  declare  the  clause  crea- 
ting the  perpetuity  illegal,  without  affecting  their 
right  to  the  property.  If  so,  they  will  have  a 
greater  fund  at  their  disposal  for  the  College  than 
at  present. 

KEW  TOEK. 

Now  we  are  in  the  metropolis.  Drive  us  to  the 
Astor  House.  Here  it  is — a  mammoth  granite  build- 
ing, equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  England  or 
on  the  continent.  But  up  we  must  go,  up,  and  still 
up.  No  wonder  brother  C.  wanted  an  ax  to  blaze 
his  way,  when  they  put  him  at  the  top  of  the  Irving 
House. 

Unwilling  to  wait  for  the  Astor  House  dinner  at 
31^  o'clock,  I  stepped  into  Taylor's  restaurat. 
What  a  beauty! — like  a  scene  of  enchantment — 
paved  courts,  gushing  fountains,  fragrant  garlands, 
fresh  fruit,  cushioned  seats,  marble  tables.  Sit  we 
down  at  this  table — roast  beef  good  enough  for  a 
Lord  Mansfield,  and  potatoes  mellow  enough  for  an 
O'Connell — a  silver  teapot  full  of  black  tea,  with 
silver  sugar-bowl  and  cream-jug — all  to  myself — 
and  then  the  ice-cream  and  the  strawberries.  This 
building,  I  am  told,  cost  $400,000.  The  proprietor 
should  clear  four  hundred  dollars  a  day  to  save 
himself;  yet  he  expects  to  get  rich  at  it.  No  won- 
der, for  the  stomach  is  mighty  and  will  prevail. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  remain  at  the  "Astor" 
long.  A  clergyman,  formerly  from  Ohio,  but  now 
one  of  the  leading  Methodist  preachers  in  New 
York,  insisted  on  our  going  to  his  house,  and  re- 
solved to  convey  us,  willing  or  unwilling,  trunks 
foremost — elephant  like — to  Green-street.  Our  gra- 
cious host  has  just  been  made  a  D.  D.,  and  is  as 
easy  and  happy  under  it  as  if  nothing  serious  had 
happened;  indeed,  he  feels  a  little  like  a  certain 
Doctor  in  K.,  who  enjoys  his  degree  so  much  that 
he  persuades  every  other  clergyman  to  get  one  if  he 
can.  Our  good  friend  was  called  Doctor  by  the 
people  generally,  before  he  received  his  diploma. 
They  thought  that  if  he  was  not  a  Doctor,  he  ought 
to  be,  and  they  were  right.  He  has  written  two  ex- 
cellent books — one  of  which  displays  a  power  of 
analysis  and  a  vigor  of  thought  and  expression 
that  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  ablest  writer  of 
the  times.  It  was  called  forth  by  a  Presbyterian 
divine  in  the  west,  whose  skill  in  polemics  has  pro- 
cured him  an  enviable  renown,  and  who  claims  to 
have  routed  some  of  the  strongest  champions  on 
the  field  of  controversial  divinity  which  the  United 
States  could  produce. 

Our  friend  is  now  engaged  on  a  work  of  import- 
ance; and  as  he  is  but  thirty-four  years  of  age,  in 
good  health,  and  possessed  of  every  facility  for 
improvement  and  every  inducement  to  labor,  the 
Church  may  hope  for  great  things  from  his  pen. 
God  bless  him  and  keep  him  humble. 
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Stepping  into  a  broker's  office  in  "Wall-street,  I 
vas  introduced  to  an  Ohio  banker.  He  expressed 
his  surprise  at  my  size  and  age,  and  I  cordially 
reciprocated  the  compliment.  He  looks  like  a 
youth,  yet  his  operations  are  immense,  and  his 
profits  proportionate.  He  seems  destined  to  be  the 
Rothschild  of  America.  He  is  a  man  of  religious 
character  and  catholic  spirit,  and  so  large  and  lib- 
eral are  his  donations  that  every  good  man  may 
pray  for  his  success. 

The  Crystal  Palace  is  the  chief  object  of  attrac- 
tion. Verily  it  is  a  beauty;  though  not  so  large  as 
the  Crystal  Palace  of  London,  it  is  pronounced  a 
better  model.  The  equestrian  bronze  statue  of 
"Washington,  which,  standing  in  the  center  of  the 
Palace,  is  the  first  object  to  attract  attention,  ought, 
it  seems  to  us,  to  be  placed — when  the  Palace  is 
taken  down — in  front  of  the  custom  house,  to  mark 
the  spot  where  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  was  inaugurated.  Passing  by  pitchers,  pia- 
nos, cambrics,  and  carriages,  and  all  other  things 
of  that  description,  let  us  look  at  the  statuary. 
"V'erily  that  of  Italy  exceeds  all  others  in  form  and 
finish.  How  lovely  that  face!  How  exquisite  that 
drapery !  But  here  from  Denmark  is  a  more  impos- 
ing sight — a  group  of  colossal  statues  of  the  Savior 
and  his  apostles,  Christ  is  represented  as  address- 
ing his  apostles  for  the  last  time,  and  immediately 
before  his  ascension.  It  is  from  the  chisel  of  Thor- 
walsden.  As  we  gaze  we  instinctively  take  off 
our  hats,  and  feel  our  hearts  beating  a  quicker 
music. 

The  day  is  over.  Let  us  go,  before  we  retire  to 
rest,  into  the  Dusseldorf  gallery.  These  paintings 
are  charming.  They  are  the  productions  of  a  new 
school  of  painting  under  Schadow,  established  by 
the  munificence  of  a  German  prince — the  King  of 
Bavaria — at  a  small  town  on  the  Rhine,  which  has 
given  name  to  the  school.  There  are  two  pictures 
in  the  gallery  with  a  grouped  portraiture  of  the 
principal  artists  of  the  school,  prominent  among 
whom  are  Huber,  Hasenclever,  Steinbruck,  Phidde- 
man,  MuUer,  Sohn,  and  Hildebrant.  This  gallery 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  in  1851  for  pres- 
ervation, when  Germany  was  the  scene  of  confu- 
sion and  revolution. 

The  three  pictures  which  particularly  attracted 
ray  attention,  were  "  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi," 
"The  Madonna  and  Child,"  aiid  "Diana  and  her 
Ifymphs."  The  first  is  a  flawless  gem:  it  repre- 
sents the  infant  Savior  sleeping  in  the  manger.  It 
is  a  still,  dark  night;  a  star  rests  above  the  stable; 
the  magi  liave  eagerly  and  solemnly  approached 
and  opened  their  casket  of  frankincense  and  myrrh; 
a  blind  shepherd  is  following  with  faltering  foot- 
steps. Joseph  kneels  before  the  cradle,  and  a  lit- 
tle girl,  leaning  from  the  outside  on  a  beam,  bends 
her  inquiring  face  forward  toward  the  sacred  object 
of  attention.  Mary  stands  before  tlie  infant,  rais- 
ing the  snow  white  cloth  whicli  covered  him,  and 
a  full  fountain  of  light  streams  forth  from  the  holy 
child,  illuminating  tlie  faces  of  the  magi  and  the 


mother,  leaving  Joseph  half  in  light,  half  in 
shadow,  bathing  full  the  face  of  the  little  girl  and 
streaming  upward  upon  the  attending  angels,  who 
are  hovering,  wing  to  wing,  over  the  inspiring 
scene.  There  is  something  about  these  pictures 
which  it  requires  no  great  acquisitions  in  taste  to 
relish.  They  are  said  to  be  ultra  medieval  in  style, 
characterized  by  simplicity  and  sincerity.  This 
gallery  does  not  contain  the  highest  productions  of 
the  school,  nor,  indeed,  any  productions  of  its  mas- 
ters, Schadow,  Cornelius,  and  Overbeck. 

The  best  humorous  pieces  are  those  illustrating 
the  student's  career,  the  idea  of  which  is  taken 
from  a  German  poem — the  Jobsiad — from  a  transla- 
tion of  whicli  I  give  you  the  following  stanzas: 

"And  every  thing  is  growing  higher — 
Lodging,  and  washing,  and  lights,  and  fire; 
And  incidental  expenses  everj'  daj' — 
Send  me  the  ducats  without  delay. 

You  can  Iiardly  conceive  the  enormous  expenses, 

ollege  imposes  on  all  pretenses; 
For  text-books  and  lectures  so  much  to  pay, 
I  wish  the  ducats  were  on  the  way. 

Boots,  and  shoes,  and  stockings,  and  breeches, 
Tailoring,  washing,  and  extra  stitches, 
Pen,  ink,  and  paper  are  all  so  dear, 
I  wish  the  thirty  ducats  were  here. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  unluckily  stumbled. 

And  down  the  whole  length  of  the  stairway  tumbled, 

As  in  at  the  college  door  I  went, 

Whereby  my  right  arm  almost  double  was  bent. 

The  chirurgus  who  attended  on  the  occasion, 
For  his  balsam,  plaster,  and  preparation 
Of  spiritus,  and  other  things  needless  to  name, 
Charges  twelve  dollars:  please  forward  the  same. 

My  stomach  is  still  in  a  feeble  condition, 
A  circumstance  owing,  so  thinks  the  physician, 
To  sitting  so  much  when  I  read  and  write. 
And  studying  so  long  and  so  late  at  night. 

He,  therefore,  earnestly  advises 
Burgundy  wine,  with  nutmeg  and  spices, 
And  every  morning,  instead  of  tea, 
For  the  stomach's  sake,  to  drink  sangaree. 

Please  send,  agreeably  to  these  advices, 
Two  pistoles  for  wine  and  spices; 
And  be  sure,  dear  parents,  I  only  take 
Such  things  as  these  for  the  stomach's  sake." 

The  artists  of  this  school  are,  for  the  most  part. 
Catholics,  although  there  are  some  notable  excep- 
tions. The  great  picture  of  this  gallery  is  by  a 
Protestant — Lessing.  It  represents  the  martyrdom 
of  Huss,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  work  of 
its  distinguished  author.  In  the  center  is  the  stake 
with  its  fagots  and  executioners;  near  this  is  the 
martyr  kneeling  in  prayer.  The  light  of  the  sun 
from  parted  clouds  illuminates  his  calm  face.  Some 
villagers  of  Constance,  of  the  baser  sort,  arc  around 
\y\ix\ — one  in  the  act  of  placing  upon  his  head  the 
heretic's  cap,  with  its  symbolical  devils.  On  the 
right  are  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  a  cardin.il,  a  bishop, 
and  others,  on  horseback,  and  on  tlio  left  are  spec- 
tators who  sympathize  witli  the  sufferer — a  party 
of  different  sexes  and  various  ages  and  conditions. 

Sabbath  morning  finds  us  in  Green-St.  Church — 
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memorable  as  the  seat  of  the  General  conference  of 
1844_and  Sabbath  evening  in  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  in  Brooklyn,  whose  pastor  is  from  Ohio, 
and  a  good  one  he  is,  and  well  beloved  by  his  peo- 
ple. He  has  the  discretion  and  sobriety  of  age, 
without  wanting  the  ardor  and  energy  of  youth. 
A  glorious  career  and  a  great  reward,  I  doubt  not, 
awaits  him. 

Brooklyn  is  a  city  of  palaces.  Many  rich  men 
spend  here  the  money  which  they  acquire  in  New 
York.  It  is  a  wonder  that  more  do  not,  as  the  fer- 
ries from  city  to  city  are  only  from  seven  hundred 
and  seven  yards  to  thirteen  hundred  yards  wide, 
and  are  crossed  in  from  four  to  six  minutes,  at  a 
cost  of  only  a  cent  or  two. 

The  Brooklyn  hights  afford  a  most  enchanting 
view.  Only  a  mountain  is  wanting  to  make  it  alto- 
gether the  most  lovely  prospect  in  the  country:  the 
great  city,  the  vessels  of  all  nations  at  anchor,  the 
East  river,  the  islands,  the  harbor,  the  Battery,  the 
bustle  of  the  moving  world  around  us,  and  the 
interesting  historical  associations — all  are  calcula- 
ted to  excite  the  heart  intensely. 

Next  day  I  rejoined  my  companion  at  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  Preachers'  Meeting,  where 
we  found  the  members  in  high  debate  as  to  the 
time  when  the  departed  saint  enters  upon  his  full 
and  final  reward.  They  might,  perhaps,  have 
shown  us  all  around  the  spicy  hills  of  Paradise,  or 
unlocked  the  mysteries  of  its  administration,  but 
as  we  had  come  to  see  New  York  we  respectfully 
excused  ourselves.  Controversy  has  its  uses,  but 
some  of  us  have  no  great  taste  for  it.  A  great 
divine,  fond  of  polemics  and  an  adept  therein — 
Warburton— describes  controversialists  as  uniting 
to  souse  truth  head  and  ears,  after  which,  they  be- 
ing indifferent  to  eveiy  thing  but  themselves,  and 
truth  being  long-winded,  emerges  between  them 
and  escapes  unhurt,  while  both  parties  claim  the 
merit  of  saving  her.  After  all,  there  are  occasions 
for  controversy,  and,  generally,  ex  collisione  scin- 
tilla. 

The  spirit  raps  are  continued,  and,  in  many 
places,  they  seem  to  produce  great  excitement  and 
do  great  mischief.  In  one  village  of  Ohio,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  nearly  a  whole  society  of 
Methodists  have  abandoned  the  Church  to  follow 
the  special  directions  of  the  spirit  of  John  Wesley. 
Alas  for  them !  I  have  been  disposed  to  attribute 
this  rapping  phenomena  to  illusion,  collusion,  and 
delusion;  but  the  following  statement,  which  is  en- 
titled to  full  credence,  makes  me  pause. 

Five  gentlemen  of  the  highest  intelligence  and 
morality,  who  were  mere  philosophical  inquirers, 
and  well  fitted,  both  physically  and  mentally,  for 
an  examination  of  the  subject,  shut  themselves  up 
in  a  room  and  called  upon  them  of  the  other  world, 
asking  if  any  spirit  was  present  who  would  com- 
municate with  them.  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
came  a  rap — peculiar  and  strong — as  if  from  the 
center  of  the  table.  A  moment's  pause  and  the 
name  of  the  spirit  was  spelled  out — a  name  that 


none  of  the  party  had  thought  of — ^his  time  and 
place  of  death  were  given,  and  various  items  in  his 
history,  such  as  that  he  had  been  a  member  of 


annual  conference,  and  that  it  had  not  used  him 
very  well — all  which  proved,  upon  subsequent  in- 
quiry, to  be  conformable  to  truth.  On  other  occa- 
sions the  same  parties  met,  and  with  similar  and 
even  more  startling  results.  At  length  information 
was  received  concerning  an  absent  person,  which 
was  deemed  at  least  doubtful.  The  party  agreed 
that  if  it  proved  to  be  correct  they  would  prosecute 
their  investigations  further;  if  not,  they  would 
conclude  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  devil.  The 
information  proved  to  be  false.  I  inquired  if  they 
engaged  in  prayer  before  they  entered  upon  their 
experiments;  they  replied  no. 

What  shall  we  say  ?  These  men  are  not  deceiv- 
ers; they  were  not  deceived;  the  phenomena  can 
not  be  accounted  for  by  the  odic  force  or  any  other 
natural  power  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Were 
they  owing  to  supernatural  agency  ?  If  so,  what  is 
that  agency  ?  Not  good  spirits,  or  they  would  not 
tell  falsehoods.  Not  wise  ones,  or  they  would  give 
some  useful  information. 

Does  the  devil  think  he  can  promote  his  cause  by 
exciting  contempt  for  things  unseen?    Does  God 
see  that  he  is  mistaken,  and,  therefore,  permit  his 
intrusion  upon  our  world  in  this  age  of  material- 
ism, when  the  very  existence  of  angels,  or  spirits, 
is  called  in  question?    In  all   ages  and  nations 
there  seems  to  have  prevailed  a  belief  in  a  spiritual 
world,  and  in  the  existence,  upon  earth,  of  certain 
persons  possessed  of  power  to  obtain  communica- 
tions from  some  of  its  inhabitants.     These  persons 
have  been  called  by  various  names,  such  as  necro- 
mancers, wizards,  witches,  etc.     The  Bible  contains 
many  cautions  against  the  art  of   such  persons. 
Both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  proceeds 
upon  the  presumption  that  this  art  is  something 
more  than  jugglery.     Many  good  men  view  the 
recent  spiritual  manifestations  as  matter  of  favor, 
and,  of  course,  such  persons  ascribe  them  to  other 
sources  than  evil  spirits.     They  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  wucked  one  may  assume  the  garb  of 
an  angel  of  light;  that  certain  prophets,  against 
whom  Moses  cautioned,  were  supposed,  by  him,  to 
be  capable  of  uttering  true  prophecies,  and  that 
certain  spirits  which,  in  the  first  age  of  Christian- 
ity, bore  witness  to  the  truth  and  pointed  to  the 
Messiah,  were  exorcised  by  the  Savior  and  his 
apostles.     Perhaps  such  spirits  are  still  hovering 
round  us.    We  do  not  say,  but  wait  for  further  de- 
velopments, considering,  however,  that  we  have  no 
right  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  invisible  state, 
and  that  we  have  enough  for  our  satisfaction  in  the 
word  of  God.    Meanwhile  we  deem  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  ferret  out  the  arts  by  which  wicked  men 
deceive  the  unwary;  and  while  we  are  ready  to 
yield  our  opinions  to  adequate  proof,  we  are  slow 
to  believe  that  God  will  allow  unnecessary  intru- 
sions upon  his  natural  laws. 
We  made    obeisance  to  the  Book- Rooms,  and 
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especially  to  the  old  war-horse,  whose  neck,  though 
gray,  we  found  still  "clothed  with  thunder." 
Broadway  is  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  Union. 

"  From  night  till  morn, 
From  morn  till  dewy  eve," 

a  stream  of  life  is  pouring  downward,  and  a  coun- 
ter one  is  setting  upward  from  the  Battery  to  Utiion 
Square.  Here  go  the  grand  and  the  gay,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  young  and 
the  old,  the  happy  and  the  miserable — all  busy  and 
bustling.  Should  an  angel  alight  at  one  of  these 
corners  and  pause  to  make  observations,  what 
■would  he  think?  Surely,  that  these  people  think 
of  living  in  this  world  forever.  Apparently  they 
rush  forward  together,  but  really  they  are  diverging, 
and  will  erelong  separate  into  two  parties  as  wide 
apart  as  paradise  and  perdition. 

I  tried  to  meditate  along  the  way,  but  soon  a 
stalwart  Irish  girl  upset  my  thoughts  and  nearly 
upset  me.  And  yet  they  say  the  city  is  not  full; 
for  as  we  in  the  country  can  hardly  be  deemed  re- 
spectable unless  we  visit  the  city  in  the  summer 
season,  so  the  denizens  of  the  city  can  scarcely  be 
accounted  gentry  unless  they,  at  the  same  season, 
forsake  the  city  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  coun- 
try. So  far  does  this  opinion  prevail,  that  some 
families  who  aspire  to  be  of  the  elite  and  can  not 
aflford  a  summer  excursion,  shut  up  their  houses  in 
front  and  move  into  the  cellar  or  kitchen,  purchas- 
ing their  supplies  at  night  in  order  that  they  may 
appear  to  their  friends  to  be  abroad. 

0  fashion,  what  a  tyrant  thou  art! 

There  is  another  promenade  in  the  city  which  is 
the  opposite  of  Broadway,  in  some  respects — the 
sights,   the  sounds,  the  smells — all — only   a  few 

snakes  and  some  brimstone  needed  to  make  it . 

What  a  mercy  would  be  a  purging  fire  or  a  purify- 
ing river!  It  is  the  reservoir  of  all  things  com- 
mon and  unclean.  It  is  a  medley  of  guilty  widows 
and  drunken  sailors,  of  dead  cats  and  rotten  pota- 
toes, of  decaying  cabbage-stalks  and  diseased  chil- 
dren, of  fighting  draymen  and  screaming  women. 
It  is  a  scene  of  Paganism  and  pauperism  in  the 
center  of  a  world  of  Christian  palaces  and  temples. 
It  is  a  city  of  the  spiritually  dead,  where  lost  souls 
inbaVjil  living  tombs.  It  is  a  slough  of  despond, 
where  the  faithless  in  their  struggles  drag  each 
other  to  deeper  and  deeper  depths.  Where  is  the 
Edile?  where  is  the  censor?  where  is  the  book  of 
Leviticus?  where  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus? 
Yondfer  is  the  Five  Points'  Mission  House.  Thanks 
be  to  Him  who  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
even  the  chief  of  sinners!  We  enter  the  school. 
The  first  room  is  in  the  charge  of  a  sweet-looking 
young  lady.  Here  is  a  class  of  infants,  whose  faces 
have  been  washed  and  whose  spirits,  one  would 
fain  hope,  have  not  yet  been  deeply  stained.  How 
my  heart  bleeds  for  them  I  I  have  often  thought 
that  the  purest  joys  which  mortals  can  know,  are 
those  which  spring  up  in  a  mother's  heait  when  slie 
clasps  a  new-born  babe  to  her  breast.  0  wretched 
woman  that  canst  forget  ihy  child!  0  wretched 
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child  that  camest  into  the  world  undesired,  and 
hangest  on  thy  mother's  neck  a  living  insult  and 
lasting  reproach — a  memorial  of  her  own  sin  and 
shame,  and  of  the  betrayal  and  desertion  of  an- 
other. Better,  0  mother,  that  a  tiger's  claws  had 
felt  for  thy  heart  than  that  orphan's  tender  hands! 
Better,  0  child,  that  thou  hadst  been  laid  to  freeze 
upon  a  lake  of  ice,  or  fry  upon  a  lake  of  fire,  than 
to  sleep  upon  a  mother's  soft  breast,  from  which 
thou  drinkest  arsenic;  but  arsenic  that  goeth  into 
the  soul ! 

In  the  next  room  we  find  larger  children,  ragged 
and  rough.  They  laugh  and  leap,  unconscious  of 
their  degradation,  caretess  of  their  books,  and 
heedless  of  their  teachers.  One  crawls  under  the 
desks  like  a  young  Indian,  another  throws  a  rotten 
apple  in  the  face  of  a  girl  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  another  lies  sprawling  upon  a  bench,  an- 
other stands  mocking  the  master,  who  is  not  with- 
out evident  concern  for  his  own  safety — a  ferule  in 
one  hand  and  a  leather  strap  in  the  other.  "0," 
said  he,  "I  have  taught  school  for  thirty  years,  but 
never  saw  such  children  as  these.  I  can  not  turn 
my  back  an  instant  but  they  are  pelting  me  with 
potatoes."  A  mother,  with  oaths  and  curses,  pre- 
sents herself  at  a  window,  threatening  vengeance 
because  her  son  has  been  chastised.  A  boy  runs 
out,  as  the  door  opens,  resolved  to  return  no  more, 
because  he  can  not  have  his  own  way.  Who  shall 
stay  him,  or  bring  him  again  to  the  embraces  of  this 
charity?  What  is  to  be  done?  Perhaps  more 
skillful  management  might  reduce  these  children  to 
better  order;  but  what  good,  after  all,  is  to  be  hoped 
for?  If  the  children  could  be  taken  away  to  some 
island  where  they  could  see  their  mothers  no  more, 
much  could  be  done  with  them;  but  while  they  are 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  under  bad 
influence,  what  good  will  their  training  and  tuition 
during  the  remaining  six  do?  They  may,  indeed, 
be  taught  to  read,  and  write,  and  cipher,  and 
thereby  become  more  dexterous  villains;  but  educa- 
ted in  this  center  of  vice,  they  must  be  moths  in 
the  garment  of  society,  mildews  upon  its  fields,  and 
harpies  upon  its  feasts. 

Let  us  pass  away.  We  can  not,  however,  leave 
this  scene  without  melancholy  reflections.  In  this 
center  how  much  loveliness  has  been  marred !  how 
much  usefulness  has  been  blighted  !  how  many  glo- 
rious aims  have  been  stifled!  how  many  holy  hopes 
have  been  blighted!  how  much  happiness,  and 
love,  and  honor  have  been  buried  in  unfathomable 
shame  and  sorrow ! 

I  was  contending,  the  other  day,  with  some 
friends  in  the  cars,  for  the  moral  superiority  of 
woman.  The  debate  grew  high,  w.hile  we  waited 
at  a  station,  till  the  whole  company  seemed  to  be 
interested.  Suddenly  we  were  electrified  by  a  beau- 
tiful and  intellig<;nt  lady,  just  from  the  hymeneal 
altar,  who,  in  a  (^ear,  shrill  voice,  cried  out,  "  When 
a  woman  chooses  to  be  vile  she  is  a  greater  denil 
than  any  man  can  be."  Here,  at  this  P^ive  Points, 
that  lady  may  stand  and  draw  her  illustrations. 
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Woman  may  be  betrayed  and  ruined,  but  ah!  she 
generally  takes  a  fearful  revenge,  and  well  she  may. 

I  knew  a  lady,  beautiful,  most  beautiful  in  form 
and  feature,  graceful  in  every  attitude  and  move- 
ment  a  model  for  a  painter.     She  was  intelligent 

and  witty,  but  tender  and  kind  as  a  guardian  angel; 
the  pride  of  proud  and  loving  parents;  the  idol  of 
many  sisters  and  one  sweet  brother — withal  she 
was  virtuous,  religious.  She  was  beloved  by  one 
worthy  of  her  hand— gifted,  manly,  wise,  good- 
successful  in  business  and  boasting  of  connections 
numerous,  rich,  honorable.  The  course  of  true 
love  runs  not  often  "smooth;"  but  in  this  instance 
it  did:  love  was  reciprocated  and  ripened.  The 
parties  walked  to  the  bridal  altar  amid  the  ap- 
plause, the  prayers,  and  the  blessings  of  a  joyful 
village.  The  bride  had  the  best  husband  in  the 
country,  and  women  granted  that  she  was  worthy 
of  him.  The  bridegroom  had  the  best  wife  in  the 
land,  and  men  conceded  that  he  was  entitled  to  her. 
All  of  us — from  youth  to  hoary  age — were  merry. 
The  father  of  the  maiden  dismissed  her  with  a 
father's  benediction,  and  loaded  her  departing 
lover  with  his  hoarded  gold.  The  wedding  was  the 
topic  of  the  town  for  days,  and  all  was  exultation, 
when  an  old  man  ventured  to  suggest  that  so  aus- 
picious a  beginning  might  yet  prove  unfortunate; 
that 

"  In  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells." 

He  was  rebuked.  Men  said,  "  The  habits  of  the 
wedded  pair  are  established;  their  fortunes  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  contingencies;  their  friends 
are  powerful  and  prosperous;  a  brilliant  career 
awaits  them."  So  it  was,  they  went  up  higher  and 
higher  till  they  realized  the  fruition  of  their  bright- 
est hopes,  and  enjoyed  all  the  honors  and  pleasures 
which  wealth,  wisdom,  and  virtue  could  deserve. 
They  took  sweet  counsel  together  and  walked  to 
the  house  of  God  in  company;  and  through  the 
flowery  lattice  of  a  home  where  all  the  human 
affections  put  forth  their  loveliest  forms,  they  looked 
forward  to  glory,  honor,  and  immortality  beyond 
the  skies. 

But  death  came.  The  husband  expired  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  extensive  business,  and  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  revulsion,  leaving,  however,  an  untar- 
nished reputation.  The  estate  being  settled  by  less 
competent  hands  than  himself,  and  in  a  monetary 
crisis,  proved  smaller  than  was  anticipated,  but 
sufficient  to  render  the  widow  and  her  children 
comfortable.  She  retained  in  her  widowhood  her 
health,  her  beauty,  and  her  pride,  and  was  deeply 
respected  by  all  who  knew  her;  but,  alas!  she  was 
caressed,  bewildered,  ruined,  deserted.  Her  myste- 
rious movements  laised  strange  whispors;  her  chil- 
dren were  scattered;  she  herself  disappeared  in  the 
dark.  In  that  village  in  the  woods  is  the  hut  where 
she — whom  I  knew  in  my  boyhood  as  the  beauti- 
ful, kind  hearted  belle,  who  made  childhood  happy 
and  age  cheerful,  rudeness  respectful  and  gentility 
more  complaisant,  whom  none  knew  but  to  admire, 


or  named  but  to  praise — sat,  and  sighed,  and  sewed, 
and  wept,  and  pressed  down  the  deep  grief  in  her 
heart,  away  from  friends,  away  from  her  deserted 
children,  hidden  from  inquirers,  with  a  fictitious 
name  and  a  dark,  mysterious  history.  But  even 
solitary  desolation  was  denied  her.  She  could  not 
remain  long  concealed.  She  came  from  her  hiding- 
place  with  a  living  memorial  of  her  shame.  Her 
children  have  scattered,  and  some  have  sought,  in 
distant  lands,  to  obliviate  their  origin.  And  there 
is  the  villain  who  wrought  this  ruin,  and  has,  they 
say,  wrought  others  like  unto  it.  Where  is  the  fire 
too  hot  to  brand  such  a  traitor?  What  wonder  if, 
forsaken,  expelled,  despised,  the  ruined  woman 
should,  in  her  turn,  be  a  source  of  ruin  to  others? 
May  mercy,  strange  mercy,  interpose  1 

But  it  is  time  I  changed  my  theme.  Let  us  turn 
from  the  works  of  men  to  the  works  of  God.  Here 
we  are  on  the  steamer,  joined  by  a  pleasant  party, 
and  about  to  sail  to  Coney  Island  for  a  sea  bath. 
Here  are  two  Ohio  clerical  brethren — who  were 
transferred  to  New  York  conference — with  their 
sweet  wives  and  children,  and  a  Cincinnati  lady  of 
charming  excellences,  whose  home  has  always  con- 
tained a  prophet's  chamber — the  best  I  ever  saw — 
who  has  sought  the  seaboard  for  health.  Her  daugh- 
ter, who  has  just  finished,  in  this  city,  an  educa- 
tion which  was  well  commenced  at  the  Wesleyan 
Female  College,  is  by  her  side.  Ard  now  we  are 
on  the  sandy  beach;  but  the  ladies,  alarmed  by  the 
spray,  beg  to  be  excused  from  bathing  with  us. 
You  would  laugh  to  see  two  doctors  of  divinity,  a 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  an  ex-professor  stand- 
ing barefoot  on  the  beach  in  check  shirts  tucked 
under  tow-linen  trowsers,  tied  with  a  draw-string, 
our  faces  well  shaded  by  old  straw  hats  that  have 
been  on  many  a  greasy  head,  and  are  stiff  with  salt. 
The  ladies  look  on  with  interest  as  the  surf  dashes 
over  us;  but  little  do  they  know  one  of  us  from 
another.  They  coolly  remark,  as  we  come  up  out 
of  the  water,  that  dress  has  as  much  to  do  with  the 
appearance  of  gentlemen  as  of  ladies.  But  it  is 
surely  a  good  thing  to  bathe — to  wash  off  in  God's 
own  bath  the  filth  of  the  city — to  cleanse  eyes, 
mouth,  ears,  hands,  feet;  for  all  have  need  of 
cleansing  after  passing  through  New  York. 


SOLITUDE. 
There  are  breathings  so  softly  whispered  from 
above,  that  they  can  not  be  heard  but  in  the  heart's 
lone,  silent  hour;  there  are  sighs  so  faint,  so  misty; 
there  are  visions  so  full  of  wonder  and  of  awe,  that, 
like  the  flaming  bush,  they  will  gleam  in  solitude 
alone.  They  who  hate  to  be  alone,  must  be  con- 
tent to  live  amid  the  present  and  the  seen:  occupied 
with  these,  with  their  distractions,  with  their  pleas- 
ures and  their  cares,  never  can  they  stand  face  to 
face  with  the  higher  thoughts,  the  nobler  realiza- 
tions of  the  unseen,  to  dwell  without  which  is  to 
dwell  in  solitude  indeed! 
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THE  AUTUMX  WOODS. 


BT  H.  A.  sv::th. 


How  beautiful  are  the  russet  woods 

In  autumn's  golden  hours, 
When  they  heave  and  sway  in  the  passing  wind 

Like  a  glorious  sea  of  flowers  ! 
How  the  sunset  rays,  with  a  shifting  gleam, 
Through  the  warm-colored  foliage  stream, 
When,  in  the  daybeam's  latest  breath. 
The  summer  decks  itself  for  death ! 

The  year  comes  round,  like  a  brilliant  queen 

In  regal  robes  arrayed, 
Of  the  scarlet  hue,  and  the  emerald  green, 

And  the  purple  or  crimson  shade. 
Spangled  with  ruby,  pearl,  and  gold, 
And  starred  with  gems  in  every  fold: 
The  year  comes  round  in  her  royal  guise, 
And  crowns  herself  for  the  sacrifice. 

She  comes  to  lay  her  honors  down. 

Her  glory  in  the  dust; 
And  she  casts  aside  her  queenly  crown, 

Yet  she  lays  it  by  in  trust, 
As  the  hidden  germ  of  the  future  year; 
And  she  checks  each  vain,  regretful  tear. 
For  hopes  more  bright  than  her  robes  of  gold 
On  her  opening  vision  doth  unfold. 

'Tis  thus  with  the  Christian's  life  sublime 

When  it  hasteth  to  its  close — 
When  the  storms  that  withered  his  summer  prime 

Are  telling  of  winter's  snows; 
Then  the  deeds  of  love  his  hand  hath  done 
Like  a  mantle  of  glory  is  over  him  thrown, 
While  Hope  in  his  dying  ear  doth  sing 
The  splendor  of  the  immortal  spring. 


I  CAN  NOT  PORGET  THEE. 


BT   J     D.    BELI,. 


Those  vows  to  remember  thee  still  are  unbroken. 
And  I  lisp  them  anew  in  my  spirit  to  day. 

As  I  press  to  my  lips  each  little  love  token. 
And  kiss  all  the  rust  of  its  brightness  away. 

Thy  words  of  affection,  thy  looks  of  sereneness. 
The  smiles  that  encircle  thy  beautiful  eyes. 

Are  flowers  that  bloom  with  perennial  greenness. 
Renewing  their  odors  as  fast  as  they  rise. 

At  morning,  at  evening,  ray  fancy  entwineth 
Fresh  garlands  to  strew  at  thy  sliining  feet; 

Like  a  bird  of  the  autumn  my  spirit  repineth. 
Once  more  in  thy  presence  to  find  a  retreat. 

I  can  not  forget  thee — yon  silvery  planet 
Would  sooner  forget  how  to  follow  the  sun; 

The  slow-footed    years,  while  they  crumble    the 
granite, 
Shall  only  dissolve  our  fond  hearts  into  one! 


MEMORY'S  UYAIX. 


BT   ANOHLO    CANOLI,. 


I  LOVE,  when  twilight  beauties  fall, 

And  all  the  world  is  dim. 
To  turn  me  from  ray  task  away, 

And  list  to  Memory's  hymn. 

They  take  me  to  the  past — those  strains; 

They  give  me  back  my  home; 
And,  0,  it's  wonderful  how  fast 

The  smiles  and  tears  will  come! 

They  show  me  parents — gray  no  more. 

And  brother,  sister,  true; 
And  all  the  kindred  and  the  friends 

My  boyhood's  spring-time  knew. 

They  show  me  hills  where  I  have  play'd. 
The  woods  that  heard  my  song; 

The  solemn  Past  grows  bright  again, 
With  all  Life's  early  throng. 

But  on  the  hills  where  then  I  play'd 
Are  graves  where  now  I  weep; 

Amid  the  scenes  where  hope  was  strong 
Kaught  stirreth  now  her  sleep. 

The  sunshine  of  the  soul  is  gone. 
The  heart-tones  murm'ring  rise; 

My  heart  is  like  a  lonely  bird 
Borne  from  its  early  skies. 

But  still  I  love,  when  eve  is  come. 

And  all  the  world  is  dim. 
To  turn  me  to  the  past  again. 

And  list  to  Memory's  hymn. 


HAPPINESS. 


BT    PHCBBK    CABT. 


A  TRAXQUiL  and  delicious  eve. 

Closing  a  day  of  perfect  rest. 
Soft  zephyrs  gently  stealing  in 

My  window  opening  toward  the  west; 

The  sweet  stars  shining  one  by  one; 

The  new  moon  dropping  down  the  skies. 
Beyond  those  distant  hills  where  now 

The  blue  haze  of  October  lies; 

A  friend  within  my  humble  room, 

Whose  love  makes  beautiful  the  place; 

A  young  child  sitting  at  my  feet, 
And  smiling  upward  in  my  face: 

These  little  things  have  made  to-night 
The  transport  of  my  bosom  such, 

I  would  not  care  to  ask  for  more — 
I  have  not  merited  so  much. 

0,  sweet  child,  smiling  in  my  face! 

0,  friend,  within  my  room  to-day! 
How,  under  God's  directing  liaud, 

Your  love  has  beautified  my  way  I 
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OUR  HYMNS-AMENDED  AND  MANGLED. 


BT    nBT.    1).    0OllI\T,    ».    D. 


Since  ihe  good  editor  of  th(i  Repository  has  bo 
promptly  given  my  former  diatribe  a  place  in  his 
columns,  and  even  spoke  a  good  word  for  it  in  his 
"Table,"  I  am  encouraged  to  proceed  with  what  I 
lialf  promised  in  that  piece  that  I  would  do.  I 
propose,  therefore,  at  this  time,  to  speak  of  the 
changes,  emendations,  and  "improvements,"  made 
in  the  hymns  that  have  been  transferred  from  our 
old  Hymn-Book  to  the  new  one. 

The  manufacture  of  hymns  for  public  worship  is 
a  distinct  branch  of  business — an  art  of  rather 
humble  pretensions,  requiring  only  the  least  possi- 
ble modicum  of  poetic  genius,  and  only  a  moderate 
share  of  skill  in  versification.  The  practitioners 
of  this  art  are  not  organized  into  a  guild,  nor  are 
they  regulated  in  their  actions  by  any  conven- 
tional rules  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  protected 
against  each  other.  They  are,  indeed,  for  the  most 
part,  a  set  of  freebooters,  who  range  the  fields  of 
sacred  poetry  as  an  unappropriated  waste,  and  lay 
hold  of  and  put  to  use  whatever  pleases  them.  It 
would  sound  harsh  to  call  them  a  flock  of  harpies, 
though  their  points  of  resemblance  to  those  fabled 
monsters  are  suggestive  of  the  comparison — they 
certainly  tear  and  divide  the  spoil,  and  some  say 
they  vitiate  whatever  they  touch.  The  most  un- 
poetic  of  the  craft  would  not  at  all  hesitate  to 
amend  or  mar  the  composition  of  the  greatest  of 
the  masters  of  the  "divine  art,"  and  the  least  eru- 
dite esteems  himself  quite  competent  to  add  new 
force  or  beauty  to  compositions  that  have  made  the 
fame  of  their  authors  worldwide.  The  rules  of 
this  craft  constitute  a  kind  of  exact  science,  as  well 
as  a  mechanical  art.  The  multiplication  table  is 
not  more  absolute  than  the  measure  by  which  the 
sacred  effusions  are  doled  out,  and  the  bedstead  of 
Procustes  was  not  more  remorselessly  employed  to 
cut  off  or  stretch  as  might  be  required  to  give  the 
appropriate  length. 

It  is  said  that  the  poet  Slontgoraery  has  lately 
issued  a  revised  edition  of  his  hymns,  with  his 
final  emendations,  in  which  form  he  desires  they 
may  remain  forever.  But  if  the  bard  of  ShefKeld 
for  a  moment  fancies  that  his  expressed  wish  will 
have  any  considerable  influence  upon  future  com- 
pilers, then  I  have  overestimated  his  common  sense, 
or  else,  contrary  to  the  declaration  of  admiring 
visitors,  the  good  old  man  is  becoming  imbecile. 
John  Wesley,  too,  complained  of  the  meddling 
temerity  of  the  hymn-book  makers,  w^ho  had  at- 
tempted to  improve  his  own  and  his  brother's 
poetry;  but  we  all  know  that  his  complaint  has 
been  unavailing,  for  one  may  now  find  nominally 
Wesleyan  poetry  in  almost  any  hymn-book,  patched 
■with  shreds  of  most  execrable  doggerel,  and  some- 
times forced  to  convey  doctrinal  statements  that 
the  Wesleys  only  knew  to  abhor  and  oppose.  Such 
is  the  destiny  of  the  sacred  Muse — her  offspring 


are  doomed  to  endure  strange  vicissitude.  I  do 
not  wonder  that,  in  view  of  these  things,  tlie  ed- 
itor of  the  Repository  had  visions  of  the  ghosts  of 
departed  bards  frowning  in  indignant  scorn  at  the 
mangling  and  de.secration  of  their  favored  pro- 
ductions. 

But  these  thoughts  are  only  by  the  way;  and 
perhaps  they  apply  with  less  force  to  the  com- 
pilers of  our  new  Hymn  Book  and  their  work  than 
to  most  others.  A  certain  degree  of  liberty  must  be 
given  to  compilers,  for  often  the  best  productions 
of  the  sacred  poets  need  some  modification  to  adapt 
them  to  the  purposes  of  public  worship.  The  man- 
ner of  performing  this  necessary  work  is  the  point 
to  be  especially  guarded;  and  it  should  always  V>c 
remembered  that  the  least  of  it  is  generally  the 
best.  In  pruning  there  is  often  an  inclination  to 
use  the  knife  too  freely,  and  the  hand  once  fairly 
engaged  in  emendating  seldom  stops  sufficiently 
shortly.  Evils  often  become  tolerable  by  use,  and 
inelegancies  cease  to  offend  by  virtue  of  acquaint- 
ance and  pleasurable  associations.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  doubted  whether  all  the  changes  made  by 
our  revisers  were  necessary  or  ju  dici<i>.  Si  a 
least,  were  the  views  of  a  good  old  Methodist  of 
fourscore,  a  man  of  much  shrewdness  and  a  good 
share  of  literary  attainments,  who,  after  examining 
the  new  book,  suggested  that  a  motto  should  be 
added  to  the  title  page,  taken  from  a  sign-board 
that  he  had  lately  seen — Mangling  done  here.  But 
old  men  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  the  mer- 
its of  new  productions,  especially  such  as  are  de- 
signed to  supersede  the  cherished  things  of  the 
past. 

The  emendations  made  by  our  revisers  are  of 
two  kinds — doctrinal  and  literary.  Of  the  former, 
however,  very  little  is  attempted.  By  referring  to 
an  article  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  for 
April,  1844 — written  by  the  same  hand  that  was 
chiefly  effective  in  preparing  the  new  Hymn-Book — 
the  principles  that  governed  the  work  of  revision 
may  be  ascertained;  and  it  is  only  justice  to  add, 
that  the  Methodism  of  that  article  is  unimpeach- 
aV>le,  and  that  the  new  Hymn-Book  is  as  thoroughly 
Wesleyan  as  any  of  its  predecessors  or  compeers. 
It  is,  however,  well  known  that  the  poet  of  Meth- 
odism, at  certain  periods  of  his  history,  was  affected 
with  certain  peculiar  notions,  which,  though,  per- 
haps, not  positively  opposed  to  Christian  ortho- 
doxy, constituted  no  part  of  Wesleyan  theology. 
These  peculiarities  sometimes  found  utterance  in 
has  hymns;  though  whatever  was  considered  ob- 
jectionable was  carefully  excluded  by  his  more 
judicious  brother  from  their  joint  publications.  But 
there  still  remained  certain  incidental  statements  of 
doctrine  to  which  many  pious  and  discreet  Chris- 
tians have  objected.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  suffering  of  Christ 
in  the  work  of  redemption.  His  strongly  orthodox 
opinions  on  this  subject  led  him  to  speak  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  divine  Savior  in  terms  that  seemed 
to  favor  the  idea  of  the  suffering  of  the  divine 
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nature  of  Christ.  It  is  not  presumed  that  Charles 
Wesley  ever  so  believed;  but  his  language  in  some 
cases  is  certainly  susceptible  of  such  a  construction, 
and  has  been  so  construed.  Accordingly  many  de- 
vout Christians,  whose  orthodoxy  is  above  sus- 
picion, have  objected  to  such  expressions  as  "an 
expiring  Deity  "  and  "  the  immortal  God  hath  died." 
The  corrections  proposed  by  the  reviewer  were  too 
sweeping,  as  there  was  danger  that,  in  getting  rid 
of  an  objectionable  mode  of  statement,  a  great  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  the  Gospel  would  be  endan- 
gered. But  this  whole  difficulty  was  very  hap- 
pily compassed  by  the  revisers.  The  divinity  of 
the  atoning  victim  is  steadily  and  pointedly  recog- 
nized in  connection  with  his  sacrifice,  but  his  suf- 
fering is  equally  intimately  associated  with  the 
fact  that  he  suflFered  in  the  flesh.  For  this  work 
they  deserve  well  of  the  Church. 

Of  the  literary  emendations  one  portion  consists 
of  restorations  of  hymns  to  the  original  forms  from 
which  they  had  beeii  wrested  by  former  emendators. 
This  was  generally  a  good  work,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  specimens,  selected  from  among 
many  others. 

The  first  hymn  under  the  head  of  "Resurrec- 
tion" in  the  old  book,  beginning, 

*'  The  Lord  of  Sabbath  let  us  praise," 

was  made  up  of  two  hymns  for  Easter  Sunday,  by 
Samuel,  the  elder  brother  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley;  of  four  stanzas  each.  Six  of  the  eight 
stanzas  were  used,  and  their  arrangement  some- 
what broken  up.  We  have  them  now  in  the  orig- 
inal form,  the  149th  and  150th  in  the  new  Hymn- 
Book — both  highly  valuable  pieces. 

The  29th  hymn  in  the  old  book,  by  Fawcett — 
"Sinners,  the  voice  of  God  regard" — 

had  its  third  and  fourth  stanzas  changed  where  no 

changes  were  needed,  and  where  the  substituted 

words  are  not  improvements.    It  there  reads, 

"  Your  way  is  dark,  and  leads  to  death,'* 

and 

"Can  yon  in  endless  torments  breath?^' 

The  final  words  of  these  lines  were  "hell"  and 
"dwell"  in  the  original  composition,  as  it  is  found 
in  the  new  collection,  giving  the  same  idea,  but 
more  forcibly.  So  in  the  fourth  stanza,  "crooked," 
the  original  reading,  is  substituted  for  "naked,"  as 
descriptive  of  the  way  of  the  sinner. 

The  last  stanza  of  that  noble  hymn,  beginning, 
"  Father,  I  stretch  my  hands  to  thee," 

has  been  greatly  improved  by  being  restored  to  its 
ancient  form,  as  any  one  may  see  by  comparing  the 
two  versions.     Also  the  second  stanza  of  that, 
"O  come  and  dwell  in  me," 

by  substituting  for  the  line, 

"This  inward  dire  disease," 

that  originally  written  by  Charles  Wesley, 
"The  seed  of  sin's  disease." 

These  are,  indeed,  generally  not  very  important 
changes,  yet  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  intrinsic- 
ally better  than  they  were;  and  they  are  especially 
commendable  because  they  tend  in  the  right  direc- 


tion. But,  with  all  my  regard  for  original  forms, 
I  can  not  approve  of  one  of  the  changes  of  this 
kind  found  in  our  new  book.  In  the  second  line 
of  the  beautifully  evangelical  hymn, 

"Hail  thou  once  despised  Jesus," 

the  Savior  is  styled  a  "Galilean  king,"  which, 
with  manifest  propriety,  had  been  changed  to  "ev- 
erlasting King."  Jesus  was,  indeed,  both  a  Gali- 
learf  and  a  king,  but  in  no  sense  was  he  a  Galilean 
king.  As  respects  his  divinity,  his  royalty  was 
eternal,  as  indicated  in  the  substituted  epithets; 
as  to  his  humanity,  he  was  of  the  line  of  David,  a 
Judean  and  not  a  Galilean  prince. 

Another  class  of  emendations  are  merely  verbal, 
intended  sometimes  to  smooth  an  asperity,  or  to 
correct  an  inadvertency,  and  sometimes  to  render 
the  parts  of  the  composition  more  consecutive. 
Real  improvements  have  unquestionably  been  made 
in  this  way,  though  it  is  rather  a  hazardous  busi- 
ness; and  the  success,  or,  rather,  want  of  success 
of  our  revisers  is  not  adapted  to  inspire  any  great 
confidence  in  further  attempts  of  the  same  kind. 
The  sacred  poet,  in  versifying  the  language  of 
Christ's  commission  to  his  apostles,  copied  the 
language  of  the  English  Bible,  and  wrote, 
"  He  shall  be  damned  that  won't  believe," 

which  now  we  have  softened,  ra[her,  Jlattened  into, 

"And  he  condemned  who  won't  believe." 

In  the  last  verse  of  the  hymn,  beginning, 

"Vain  man,  thy  fond  pursuit  forbear," 

as  originally  written,  and  as  it  remained  in  the  old 
collection,  contained  a  most  forcible  declaration  of 
the  ruin  of  the  body  in  death,  consumed  by  "crawl- 
ing worms."  That  this  is  the  destination  of  our 
"flesh"  is  agreeable  to  both  the  language  of  the 
Bible  and  the  common  notions  of  mankind,  nor  is 
it  proved  to  be  contrary  to  facts,  but  otherwise. 
And  certainly  it  is  a  sad  letting  down  of  the  solemn 
dignity  of  sacred  poetry  to  confine  its  imagery  to 
the  commonplace  statement,  that  our  flesh  shall 
"consume  into  dust." 

Sometimes  considerable  variations  of  the  sense 
and  reading  are  made  by  substituting  one  particle 
of  transition  for  another.  One  or  two  infelicitous 
attempts  of  this  kind  may  be  noticed — not  forget- 
ting, however,  that  others  might  be  noticed  of  an- 
other character.    In  the  hymn,  beginning, 

"A  thousand  oracles  divine," 
"for"  is  substituted  for  "  but"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  stanza,  greatly  to  the  damage  of  the 
sense.  The  particle  "for"  indicates  a  transition 
from  an  assertion  to  its  proof  or  illustration;  "but," 
on  the  other  hand,  implies  something  additional  to 
that  which  precedes  it,  but  with  an  evident  con- 
trast or  contrariety  of  meaning.  Now,  it  is  evident 
that  the  stanza  which  opens  with  the  declaration, 
"  God-made  flesh  is  wholly  ours,"  is  not  designed 
to  assign  a  reason  for  what  is  before  declared,  but 
to  set  forth  something  that  stands  over  against  it 
by  antithesis.  In  the  praises  rendered  to  the  al- 
mighty Jehovah — the  great  Three  in  One — angels 
and  men  may  unite  in  a  common  song,  for  in  this 
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sense  he  ig  eqtjally  the  God  of  angels  and  of  men. 
"Hut  [not  'for']  God-made  flesh  is  icliolly  ours." 
Here  is  the  contrast — men  and  angels  have  a  com- 
mon relation  to  eternal  Godhead,  but  to  the  incar- 
nate God  man's  relations  are  peculiar.  This  is 
evidently  the  sense  of  the  hymn,  as  it  was  and 
should  be, 

A  similar  case  is  found  in  the  hymn,  beginning, 
"  Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  cross?"  , 

The  first  three  stanzas  are  interrogatory,  evidently 
requiring  affirmative  answers,  and  implying  appro- 
priate duties.  The  first  line  of  the  fourth  stanza 
is  the  general  answer  to  all  that  precedes  it,  and 
reads  thus: 

'ScRE,  I  must  fight  if  I  wonld  reign," 

and  then  follows  prayer  for  grace  and  strength 
for  the  conflict.  The  substitution  of  "since"  for 
"sure"  in  that  place  entirely  separates  the  follow- 
ing from  the  preceding  portion  of  the  hymn,  cut- 
ting off  at  once  the  accumulated  force  of  the  sig- 
nificant questions  in  that  part,  and  leaving  only 
the  commonplace  reflection,  that,  since  I  am  called 
to  a  conflict,  I  have  need  of  courage.  It  would 
seem  that  in  both  the  above  cases  the  revisers  failed 
to  detect  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  hymns  they 
attempted  to  improve. 

A  large  number  of  changes  have  been  made  by 
omitting  distiches  and  stanzas  from  the  pieces  out 
of  which  the  hymns  have  been  wrought.  This 
method  is  at  once  necessary,  and,  if  done  with 
proper  care  and  discretion,  quite  unobjectionable. 
There  is  great  need  of  care,  however,  that  in  no 
case  parts  so  related  as  to  modify  the  sense  of  one 
part  or  the  other  be  separated,  else  the  part  that 
remains  will  be  only  a  garbled  extract,  belieing  the 
sense  intended  by  its  author,  and  imposing  a  false 
version  upon  the  reader.  But  since  hymns  designed 
for  public  worship  must  be  limited  to  not  over  two 
dozen  lines,  and  the  cfiFusions  of  poets  often  exceed 
that  limit,  abridgments  become  necessary.  In  the 
skill  with  which  this  often  difficult  and  always 
delicate  business  is  performed,  consists  the  excel- 
lence of  the  craft  of  hymn-making.  One  of  the 
chief  difficulties  consists  in  filling  up  the  hiatus 
caused  by  an  excision,  and  joining  together  the 
sundered  portions — a  task  that  is  not  always  satis- 
factorily accomplished.  As  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  hymns  in  the  new  book  have  been  abbreviated — 
a  work  that  was  much  needed,  and  one  that  has 
been  well  executed — our  compilers  had  much  of 
this  business  to  perform;  nor  is  it  strange  that  we 
occasionally  miss  some  favorite  line  or  stanza,  where 
so  much  had  to  be  lopped  away.  I  could  readily 
specify  a  good  many  instances  of  this  kind,  but 
prefer  to  pass  them  by  in  silence. 

All  the  emendations  noticed  thus  far  have  related 
to  details,  modifying  only  incidentally  the  hymns 
upon  which  they  were  made.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  cases  of  complete  transformations,  in  which 
the  identity  of  the  composition  has  been  changed. 
Hymn  269  of  the  new  collection  is  an  instance  of 
this  kind.     It  is  part  of  a  poem  of  eighteen  stanzas 


written  by  Charles  Wesley,  for  the  brutalized  Kings. 
wood  colliers,  beginning, 

"  Jesnt,  thou  all-redeemiof  Lord." 

The  whole  piece  is  remarkable  for  Vj<jldness  both  of 
imagery  and  reproofs  of  sin.  In  the  part  that 
makes  up  this  hymn  there  is  a  succession  of  spir- 
ited antitheses.  The  lovers  of  pleasure  are  re- 
minded of  the  pain  suffered  for  them  by  the  Re- 
deemer; the  sicearers  that  be  spilt  his  blood — the 
subject  of  their  frequent  profane  imprecations — fur 
them;  and  the  misers  that  he  has  paid  the  price 
of  their  redemption  with  his  life.  They  are  then 
collectively  assured  that  "the  God  of  heaven"  had 
come  doicn  to  earth  that  they  might  go  up  to  heaven; 
and  these  gracious  assurances  are  made  the  grounds 
of  an  earnest  call  to  repentance  unto  life.  Such  is 
the  hymn  as  it  was  first  written — not  very  well 
adapted  to  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  but  pointed, 
pungent,  and  awakening.  But  in  the  transformed 
version  the  antitheses  are  sunk;  the  pointed  desig- 
nation of  specific  classes  of  offenders  is  avoided, 
and  a  succession  of  indefinite  generalities  is  rung 
through  each  successive  appeal.  Compared  with 
its  former  self,  the  new  hymn  is  as  a  discharged 
Leyden  jar  to  one  charged  to  its  full  capacity. 

But  the  most  remarkable  case  of  transubstantia- 
tion  is  another,  of  which  I  will  give  three  readings 
of  the  first  stanza. 

First,  as  originally  composed  by  Medley,  one  of 
Lady  Huntington's  preachers: 

"  Hark!  how  the  Gospel  trampet  tonnds, 
That  free  and  saving  grace  abonnds; 
That  JesDS,  by  his  precioos  blood, 
Ts  bringing  his  elect  to  God, 
And  gnides  them  safely  on  the  road 
To  endless  day." 

Second,  as  found  in  our  old  Hymn-Book: 

"  Hark!  how  the  Gospel  trumpet  sonnds! 
Through  all  the  tcorld  the  echo  Lounda! 
And  JesQs,  by  redecmitt-g  blood. 
Is  bringing  sinners  back  to  God: 
And  gnides  them  safely  bj/  kis  icord 
To  endless  day." 

Third,  as  it  stands  in  the  new  Hymn-Book: 

"  Hark!  how  the  Gospel  tmmpet  sonnds, 
.9s  through  the  tcorld  the  echo  bounds. 
Proclaiming  to  a  ruined  race. 
That  through  the  riches  of  his  grace 
Sinnirs  may  see  the  Sarior's  face. 
In  endless  day." 

And  in  this  manner,  "only  more  so,"  the  whole 
hymn  is  transmografied  into  another  thing,  without 
changing  its  form,  and  even  while  retaining  to  some 
extent  the  language  of  the  original.  Had  it  been 
any  thing  more  than  a  rhapsody,  it  would  have 
been  spoiled;  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  lose  nothing  by 
its  changes. 

And  now,  patient  reader,  I  will  release  you  for 
the  present;  but  don't  go  away  supposing  that  I 
think  poorly  of  our  new  Hymn  Book,  because  I  thus 
freely  criticise  some  things  found  in  it.  I  indeed 
esteem  it  the  first  among  its  peers,  and  account  it 
especially  rich  in  the  new  meter  introduced  by  the 
compilers,  of  which  hereafter  I  will  speak. 
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In  this  life  we  all  tread  upon  battle-ground;  and 
if  vre  do  but  know  it,  we  are  every-day  warriors, 
either  encamped,  it  may  be,  for  a  brief  pause,  or 
whirling  amid  the  tumults  of  fierce  and  fiery  strug- 
gle.    Right  and  Might — the  Good  and  the  Evil — 
are  the  two  opposing  parties,  wiih  one  of  which 
we  do  battle  against  the  other.     In  the  issue  be- 
tween these  two  parties  all  other  issues  are  swal- 
lowed up.     It  shall  not  be  said  that  the  reforms 
and  the  religions  involve  distinct  issues;  for  all 
these,  with  the  wars,   are   only  different  engajje- 
ments  of  the  same  great  antagonisms — Right  and 
Might,  the  Ormusd  and  the  Ahriraan  of  history. 
In  this  contest  there  are  both  spiritual  and  phys- 
ical forces  engaged.     You   and  I  have  fought  in 
every  battle  we  have  read  of  in  history.     Spirit- 
ually, we  are  heroes  of  the  American  Revolution; 
peradventure,  just  as  much  as  were  Warren  and 
Lafayette.     We  fight  by  sympathies  as  well  as  by 
swords.     The  heart  as  well   as  the  hand  can  be 
heroic;  and  you  see  how  this  is   so  every  hour, 
for  brave  and  stout  hearts  do  most  of  the  battling 
of  progress.      But  which  of  the  two  combatants 
shall  conquer?     This  has  been  the  question  of  the 
ages;  for  these  were  belligerent,  and  in  their  back- 
ward march  they  went  scarred  and  battle-worn,  as 
heroes  go   from   conquest.     History  is  the  report 
these  militant  ages  have  made  to  us.     And  from 
this  we  learn  that  Right  has  ever  been  triumphant 
over  Might;  indeed,  that  so  it  ought  to  have  been, 
since  from  the  first  it  was  armed  with  the  thunder, 
and  had  the  lightning  for  its  torch,  and,  like  God, 
its  grand    impersonation,   it  could    not    be  over- 
matched or  shaken  from  its  strong  footholds  in  the 
everlasting  granite.     If  you  hearken,  you  shall  hear 
Nature  ever  whispering  in  your  ear,  Right  shall 
conquer  Might!     This  beautiful  prophecy  is  the 
palladium  of  all  faiths,  and  the  burden  of  all  ora- 
cles, heathen  or  divine.     On  this  Antiquity  waxes 
eloquent.     Superstition  caught  it,  as  it  was  sung 
by  the  spheres,  in  mystic  melody,  or  sounded  in 
the  bass  of  earth's  great  oceans  and  storms,  and, 
ravished  by  the  weird  witch-voice,  she  fell  upon 
the  sod  and  kissed  it.     Right  shall  conquer  Might! 
Do  you  not  see  how,  like  a  beacon  amid  the  wild, 
billowy  dreams  of  human  tradition,  this  has  kept 
the  generations  from  shipwreck?     But  why  need 
we  trouble  sibyls  or  sages  for  this  prophecy?     Let 
us  come  home,  and  linger  awhile  in  the  hearing  of 
nearer  voices.     Why  do  you  feel  safe  when  con- 
science says  you  are  so?    Why,  again,  do  you  hes- 
itate in  the  hazard  of  doubtful   interests?    Your 
heart  fails  you,  and  you   say,  "Let  us  abandon 
this."     Peradventure  you  are  wrapped  up  in  the 
darkness  of  disappointed  heroism  and  hope.     Then 
we  hear  you  say,  "This  dark  day  shall  have  a 
bright  morrow;  let  us  battle  away — God  is  for  the 
right!"     You   know   by  experience,  too,  that,  as 


Carlyle  said,  "the  unjust  thing  has  no  friends  in 
the  heaven,  and  a  majority  against  it  on  the  earth; 
nay,  that  it  has  at  bottom  all  men  for  its  enemies; 
that  it  may  take  shelter  in  this  fallacy  and  that, 
but  will  be  hunted  from  fallacy  to  fallacy,  till  it 
finds  no  fallacy  to  shelter  in  any  more,  but  must 
march  and  go  elsewhither;  that,  in  a  word,  it  ought 
to  prepare  incessantly  for  decent  departure  before  in- 
decent departure,  ignominious  drumming  out,  nay, 
smiting  out,  and  burning  out,  overtake  it."  There 
is  far  more  truth  than  poetry  in  those  fine  words 
of  Bryant: 

**  Troth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  a^ain, 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 
And  dies  among  her  worshipers." 

Right  is  the  mightiest  might.  The  just  thing  has 
always  been  the  giant  thing.  Is  not  the  very  track 
of  time  strewn  with  dead  Goliahs?  Might  never 
gained  a  victory.  Her  heroism  has  no  heart  in  it, 
and  her  sword  is  made  of  brass.  Her  city  is  Baby- 
lon, and  there  is  written  on  its  walls,  "Babylon 
is  fallen — is  fallen."  Right  never  sufiFered  a  defeat. 
One  man,  with  a  conscience  quiet  enough  to  sleep 
amid  thunder,  could  always  slay  a  thousand  devils, 
and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight.  Because  that 
ma.n  fails,  shall  you  say  he  is  defeated?  No,  no. 
There  is  a  sword  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the 
hand.  Bunker  Hill  and  Calvary  are  both  "ever- 
lasting hills."  Even  death  is  not  defeat;  for  the 
body  is  not  the  soul.  When  you  read  of  Greece 
and  Thermopylae,  do  not  say,  "Leonidas  is  dead;" 
for  that  man  has  led  a  thousand  armies  into  brave 
battle  since  history  proclaimed  his  fall.  Had  he- 
roes never  fallen.  Freedom  had  celebrated  no  victo- 
ries. Freedom  only  shrieked  with  inspiration  when 
Kosciusko  fell.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the  "dark 
ages"  Might  was  in  the  ascendant.  But  how  false! 
Fagots,  and  stakes,  and  the  ashes  of  men  do  not 
prove  that  Right  was  in  despair;  they  only  prove 
her  indomitable.  The  martyr-spirit  was  never  mar- 
tyred, for  it  is  rife  in  the  world  to-day.  Latimer 
and  Lawrence,  and  Ridley  and  Rogers,  only  melted 
into  victory.  So  we  shall  find  always  and  every- 
where Right  stronger  than  Might. 

"The  pood  man  fastens  on  the  skies, 
And  hids  earth  roll,  nor  feels  her  idle  whi  1." 

There  is  essentially  no  strength  or  greatness 
without  goodness  and  rectitude.  Men  of  principle 
are  the  principal  men.  It  is  sometimes  thought 
that  with  the  four  metallic  qualifications — gold  in 
the  pocket,  silver  on  the  tongue,  brass  in  the  face, 
and  iron  in  the  heart — a  man  may  be  sure  of  earthly 
success.  This  should  remind  one  of  the  foolish 
man  who  inclosed  his  house  in  iron  to  keep  off  the 
thunder  and  lightning.  It  is  the  just  man  that 
hath  the  crown  in  every  contest.  Around  his  feet 
the  blossoms  of  honor  are  ever  falling,  fragrant  as 
summer  sweets.  Look  at  him.  Does  not  the  world 
linger  on  his  mighty  tread?  Does  not  history  em- 
balm his  name?  "Heroes  never  die."  Aristides 
the  Just  wrote  his  name  on  the  adamant  of  time; 
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but  Alcibiades  wrote  his  on  water.  "  Queen  Eliza- 
beth," says  Carte,  "died  and  was  forgotten  in  four 
days."  But  how  long  shall  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
live  in  the  warm  heart  of  history!  Tell  us,  proud 
senator — you  who  do  battle  in  the  chambers  of 
state!  Tell  us,  iron-hearted  master  of  fettered 
souls,  high  and  haughty  in  your  rotten  glory! 
Tell  us,  ye  croaking  critics,  who  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  Oblivion,  with  presumptuous  hand, 
swinging  the  pendulum  of  destiny  between  Right 
and  Might! 

Well,  then,  let  us  no  longer  be  troubled;  for  that 
Man  whom  we  see  walking  before  us,  on  the  Galilee 
of  the  future,  says,  "Be  of  good  cheer:  it  is  I;  be 
not  afraid."     And  he  is  the  same  one  who  stilled 
the  tempest,  saying,  "Peace,  be  still!"   and  who 
has  led  the  Right  along  in  her  triumphant  exodus, 
holding  up  before  her  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and 
of  fire  by  night;  and  this  strong  Deliverer  shall 
forsake  her  not  even  unto  the  end.     And  so  let  us 
be  sure  we  are  on   ihe  side  of  Right,  and  then 
go  ahead.     Wesley  understood  this  when  he  was 
asked  how  he  had  patience  to  chide  a  blockhead 
twenty  times  for  profanity,  and  replied  that  if  he 
had  done  it  but  nineteen  times  he  should  have  failed 
of  his  object.     Fulton  understood  it  during  his  man- 
ful struggling  to  launch  a  steamboat  from  despair 
into  the  Hudson.     And  history  has  embalmed  the 
names  of  a  thousand  Jobs,  whose  example  and  ca- 
reer nobly  illustrate  the  heroism  of  the  same  per- 
severing integrity.     It  is  the  want  of  this  kind  of 
inspired  manhood  that  so  sadly  clogs  the  wheels 
of  modern  reform.     "What  do  the  causes  of  temper- 
ance, freedom,  and  missions  need  but  Martin  Lu- 
thers?    It  is  said  that  modern  reform  is  more  in 
need  of  material  than  men.     Let  me  deny  it.     It 
stands  in  need  of  men — heroic  men — men  who  trust 
every  thing  to  the  glorious  issue  of   Right  and 
Might— men  who,  like  Luther,  are  ready  to  fight, 
hand  to  hand,  with  the  Prince  of  darkness.     Half 
principles  are  the  ruin  of  reform.     The  vessel  must 
be  whole  or  it  founders.     God  helps   only  those 
who  help  themselves.     There  is  never  more  divin- 
ity in  man  than  when  he  becomes  desperate  for  the 
right.     Then  he  has  a  voice  which  the  very  roof  of 
heaven  seems  to  echo— a  hand  that  can  hurl  giants 
like  straws— a  heart  that  beats  marches  to  victory. 
There  are  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these 
premises  that  are  full  of  interest  and  encourage- 
ment to  all  those  who  are  struggling  amid  dark- 
ness and  adversity  for  the  elevation  and  good  of 
mankind. 

The  great  Kossuth,  in  behalf  of  his  fallen  land, 
may  well  find  a  consoling  prophecy  in  the  noble 
•words  of  our  own  Burritt: 

"It  comes,  it  comes,  or  soon,  or  late, 
Despite  your  butcher  liordes, 
The  hour  when  Right  shall  shatter  Might, 
Ideas  shall  conquer  swords." 

And  to  each  one  now  in  silence  and  solitude  lift- 
ing up  their  prayer,  that  bread  cast  out  upon  the 
waters  of  philanthropy  may  return  again,  though 


after  many  days,  and  that  their  humble  yet  earnest 
eflForts  to  bless  society  and  the  world  may  have 
an  echo  of  usefulness  and  good,  how  sweet  and 
encouraging  must  the  beautiful  theology  of  the 
poet  be: 

"They  have  perished — no! 
Kind  words,  remembered  voices,  once  so  sweet; 

Smiles  radinnt  long  ago, 
And  features,  the  true  soul's  apparent  seat, 

Ail  shall  come  back — each  tie 
Of  pure  affection  shall  be  knit  again; 

Evil  alone  shall  die." 


A  SABBATH  SCENE  ON  BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND. 
The  chapel -bell  of  the  penitentiary  tolls.     We 
will  go  in  and  join  in  the  worship;  let  us  sit  here 
beside  the  pulpit.     A  side  door  on  the  south  opens, 
and  the  female  prisoners  are  coming  in  two  and 
two,  dressed  in  blue  cotton  frocks.     The  place  as- 
signed to  them  is  filled.     "My  God!"  we  rever- 
ently exclaimed,  looking  around  as  the  last  became 
seated,  giving  way  to  our  feelings;  and  these  are 
women — women    like  our    mothers   and  sisters — 
women  about  whom  centers  all  our  happiness  and 
joy  in  social  and  domestic  life — she,  the  "last  best 
gift  to  man,"  "last  at  the  cross,  first  at  the  tomb!" 
But  why  are  they  here?     The  ready  reply  is.  They 
have  sinned  against  God,  and  against  society.    Un- 
der what  circumstances,  however,  have  they  be- 
come guilty?   seems   a  merciful,  as  well   as  just 
inquiry.     There  are  in  this  city  thousands  of  fe- 
males, orphaned,  homeless,  and  friendless;  how  are 
these  to  live?     Answer,  ye  who  know,  if  ye  can 
tell.     The  prospect  before  a  sewing-woman,  in  the 
remuneration  she  receives  for  her  labor,  is  but  a 
slow,  lingering  death  from  absolute  want;  and  the 
same  is  true,  in  great  measure,  in  regard  to  the 
other  limited  number  of  avenues  opea  to  her  indus- 
try; how  is  she  to  live?    Is  it  not  certain  beyond 
question  that  hundreds  of  these  females  seem  shut 
up,  so  to  speak,  to  the  hard  and  dreadful  alterna- 
tive. Sin  or  starve?    Believe  it,  ye  charitable  and 
Christian !  know  the  fact,  ye  finely  clad,  gay,  and 
thoughtless!  they  have  sinned,  but  without  any 
extraordinary  propensities  to  guilt,  for  we  are  all 
sinners,  and  belong  to  a  race  of  sinners.    Have  not 
these  women,  in  the  first  instance,  been   sinned 
against?  have  they  not  been  wronged?     Startling 
and  painful  interrogatories  to  the  benevolent  hearts 
of  Christ's  disciples!     Thou,  0  Lord,  knowest. 

The  other  end  of  the  room  is  now  occupied  by 
the  male  prisoners,  who  have  entered  by  an  oppo- 
site door,  and  service  commences.  Do  you  hear? 
the  women  are  singing.  Ah!  can  they  sing?  yes, 
they  unite  in  singing  praises.  The  men  look  sullen, 
and  will  not;  but  the  women  sing,  and  many  of 
them  weep,  too.  Cast  out  of  society  though  they 
be,  yet  they  have  a  woman's  heart  within  them; 
they  sing  and  weep.  And  these  men,  some  of  them 
with  clanking  chains  attached  to  their  limbs — but 
enough.     "  The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard." 
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A  SKETCH  or  DESPERATE  MEASURES. 

BY    WM.    T.    COaOESHAI-r. 

"Come,  come,  Charles!  the  boys  •will  go  "without 
you." 

These  words  vrere  uttered  at  his  bedroom  door 
by  Charles  Merwin's  mother  early  one  briglit,  frosty 
morning  in  midwinter. 

The  little  fellow,  arousing  himself  from  one  of 
those  morning  naps  which  make  the  dreamer  dread 
tlie  sound  of  the  breakfast  bell,  for  a  moment  nes- 
tled cozily  in  his  warm  couch,  and  listened  to  the 
bleak  wind  as  it  rattled  the  casement;  then  he  be- 
thought him  how  he  had  boasted  to  his  companions 
on  the  previous  evening,  that  none  of  them  should 
reach  the  skatiug-ground  that  morning  earlier  than 
he.  He  coveted  no  longer  the  sluggard's  repose, 
but,  springing  from  his  bed,  hastily  dressed  him- 
self, and  in  a  few  moments  was  running  briskly 
toward  the  public  square  of  the  village,  to  meet  a 
few  of  his  school  fellows,  who  had  made  appoint- 
ments with  each  other  to  assemble  at  sunrise  at  a 
pond  in  the  vicinity,  and  have  a  "good  skate"  be- 
fore school-time. 

Charles  had  run  half  way  from  his  father's  house 
to  the  public  square,  when,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  he  saw  a  number  of  men  and  boys  stand- 
ing around  a  cellar-door  at  the  residence  of  one  of 
tlie  rich  men  of  the  village. 

A  playmate  espied  Charlie,  and  he  cried  to  him, 
"Gome  over  here;  there's  something  up." 

Charlie's  curiosity  was  excited,  and  for  a  moment 
he  forgot  the  skating  party,  but  lost  no  time  in 
answering  the  call. 

"  What's  up?"  said  he,  when  he  stood  beside  his 
playmate. 

"  There's  a  fellow  down  here,"  answered  the  boy, 
pointing  to  the  cellar. 

"What  fellow?"  returned  Charlie. 

"Nobody  knows,"  was  the  reply.  "Mr.  Janes 
heard  somebody  in  the  cellar  last  night;  he  was 
watching,  and  he  slipped  out  and  fastened  the 
door.  He  says  it  ain't  the  first  time  his  cellar's 
been  robbed,  and  now  he's  got  the  thief  safe;  that's 
what  I  heard  a  man  say.  Let  us  stay  and  see  who 
the  fellow  is,  Charlie." 

Charles  agreed  to  this  proposition,  willing  to 
gratify  his  curiosity  for  a  little  gossip  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  *'fun"  upon  which  he  had  calculated 
for  the  morning  with  liis  school  fellows  at  the  pond. 

The  boys  did  not  wait  long.  Mr.  Janes  soon 
come  out  of  his  house,  and,  opening  the  front 
cellar-door,  bid  his  prisoner  walk  forth.  Tliere 
was  no  answer  to  the  call.  Again  he  demanded 
that  the  prisoner  show  himself,  but  no  one  ap- 
peared. Lights  were  procured,  and  several  men 
Went  into  the  cellar.  To  the  astonislwnent  of  all 
who  had  waited,  like  Charlie,  to  gratify  their  cu- 
riosity, an   elderly   man,  who,  even    under  these 


circumstances,  was  regarded  with  deference,  was 
brought  forth. 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Squire  Johnson,  is  it 
you?"  cried  lilr.  Janes  when  he  recognized  the 
prisoner.  "Why  did  you  go  into  my  cellar  to 
steal,  when  you  knew  that  whatever  you  wanted 
I  would  freely  have  given  you  ?  Say  that  you  were 
not  there  to  steal." 

The  old  man  did  not  lift  his  eyes  from  the 
ground,  but  sullenly  answered,  "I  was  there  to 
steal;  my  family  is  starving;  I  would  not  beg." 

No  one  attempting  to  restrain  him,  his  head 
bowed  upon  his  chin,  he  walked  through  the  crowd, 
and  bent  his  way  toward  his  miserable  dwelling. 

Squire  Johnson  had  been  a  prominent  man  in 
the  village.  Twenty  years  previous  to  this  scene 
he  was  among  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  county, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular.  Twice  had  he  rep- 
resented his  county  in  the  legislature  of  the  state, 
and  for  many  years  had  been  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  was  a  man  respected  by  every  body  even  in 
degradation.  No  boy,  however  rude  or  thought- 
less, ever  taunted  or  cried  after  Squire  Johnson 
when  he  staggered  in  the  street. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  village 
soon  knew  that  Squire  Johnson  had  been  caught 
stealing  in  Mr.  Janes's  cellar.  It  was  shocking 
news.  Charles  Merwin  was  deeply  aflfected  by  it, 
and  he  told  his  mother  in  a  manner  which  led  her 
to  think  that  it  was  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
impart  a  useful  lesson.     She  said  to  him: 

"You  know,  Charles,  we  have  often  told  you 
that  Squire  Johnson  was  once  very  much  esteemed, 
and  might  have  been  a  great  man  if  he  had  not 
been  intemperate.  If  he  had  been  a  sober  man> 
his  family  had  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  life,  and 
there  had  been  no  necessity  for  him  either  to  beg 
or  steal.  Intemperance  did  it  all,  my  child.  I  can 
remember  well  when  Squire  Johnson  drank  spirits 
moderately,  and  if  any  one  had  told  him  he  would 
ever  have  become  a  drunkard  he  would  have  been 
very  angry.  He  is  now  not  only  a  drunkard,  but  a 
thief.  Let  t^is  be  a  warning  to  you  as  long  as  you 
live,  Charles,  never  to  get  in  the  liabit  of  drink- 
ing ardent  spirits.  You  will  remember  this,  my 
son." 

"Indeed,  I  will,  mother,"  answered  Charlie.  "I 
don't  see  what  men  want  to  get  drunk  for  when  it 
makes  such  bad  men  of  them." 

"Be  always  of  that  mind,  my  son;  and  if  you 
are  ever  tempted  to  drink,  think  of  Squire  John- 
son," returned  Mrs.  Merwin. 

It  was  as  Squire  Johnson  had  told  Mr.  Janes — 
his  family  was  indeed  destitute.  Tlieir  distress 
had  been  known  to  but  a  few  near  neighbors.  For 
several  years  the  mother  had  been  tl)e  main  sup- 
port of  llie  family,  assisted,  as  far  as  he  was  able 
to  assist  her,  by  her  oldest  son,  a  lad  about  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

Now  the  mother,  worn  out  with  sorrow  and  fa- 
tigue, lay  upon  her  couch,  unable  to  lift  her  head. 

The  Squire  came  home  from  the  grog-shop  one 
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evening,  when  the  children  had  eaten  nothing  for  a 
whole  day,  and  one  of  liis  daughters  said  to  him, 
"We  are  very  hungry,  pa;  won't  ygu  get  us  some- 
thing to  eat?" 

He  made  her  no  answer,  but  went  out,  and  was 
locked  up  in  Mr.  Jones's  cellar.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  lie  had  visited  it.  Mr.  Janes  lived  in  a 
splendid  mansion  which  had  belonged  to  Squire 
Johnson,  and  in  which  his  family  once  dwelt. 

The  news  of  her  husband's  theft  could  not  be 
kept  from  Mrs.  Johnson.  He  told  her  himself,  and 
left  his  home  never  to  return — no  trace  of  him  was 
ever  obtained  by  his  family.  Mrs.  Johnson  died  in 
a  few  days  after  her  husband's  disappearance.  The 
children  were  well  cared  for;  the  eldest  boy  went 
to  live  with  Mr.  Janes. 

Many  years  passed,  and  the  boys  whom  Charles 
Merwin  was  to  have  met  at  a  skating  party  had 
grown  to  be  men,  and  were  engaged  in  business  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Some  were  men  of 
influence — some  were  professional  men — some  mer- 
chants— some  mechanics;  but  all  did  not  bear  closely 
in  mind  the  lesson  which  Squire  Johnson's  exposure 
conveyed. 

One,  having  keen  delight  in  gay  society,  in  spite 
of  what  he  believed  honest  intentions,  firm  resolves, 
and  determined  promises  to  himself  and  friends, 
had  learned  to  love  the  wine-cup,  as  he  loves  it 
who,  by  its  wild  excitement,  is  lifted  above  the 
plain  realities  of  life — who  dwells  in  an  atmos- 
phere through  which  a  rosy  light  is  thrown  around 
him  that  stimulates  the  imagination  to  clothe  with 
many  brilliant  hues  the  quick-coming  fancies  of  a 
crowding  future,  while  first  it  dispels  the  rosy 
light — leaves  in  its  stead  the  twilight  of  sober- 
ness, and  then  brings  on  a  gloom  of  which  the  ray- 
less  gloom  of  deepest  night  is  but  a  faint  symbol. 

Remorse  and  repentance  hang  to  him  who  emerges 
from  this  gloom.  Sometimes  they  hang  not  se- 
curely; and  sometimes  the  victim,  to  escape  their 
pangs  and  his  own  shame,  foolishly  flies  again  into 
the  forgetfulness  of  an  hour  which  the  wine-cup 
may  afi^ord  him,  to  be  only  more  wretched  and 
more  desperate  at  each  return  of  that  gloom,  from 
which  again  he  only  escapes  to  sharper  conviction 
and  more  stinging  remorse. 

This  disgraceful  round  one  of  those  boys  had 
often  taken  who  saw  Squire  Johnson  bow  beneath 
a  load  of  guilt  and  shame  which  he  did  not  sur- 
vive. When  intoxicated  he  was  disposed  to  des- 
perate and  dangerous  exploits.  He  would  be  so- 
ber, and  sorrowful  on  account  of  his  disgrace,  for 
months;  then  his  friends  would  miss  him,  and 
when  found  it  would  be  in  the  midst  of  deepest 
disgrace.  He  had  often  strange  and  peculiar  freaks 
when  the  spell  was  on  him. 

He  had  been  the  confidential  clerk  in  an  influ- 
ential mercantile  house  of  the  city  of  Boston,  but 
had  been  obliged  to  resign  his  situation. 

He  had  not  been  sober  for  many  weeks.  It  was 
Sabbath  morning,  and  he  promenaded  one  of  the 


principal  streets  of  the  city,  longing  for  the  means 
to  procure  deeper  draughts  of  the  poison  that  had 
blasted  his  prospects  in  life,  and  made  him  an 
object  of  pitying  dread. 

The  church  bells  had  some  time  since  called  the 
people  to  their  respective  places  of  worship.  The 
young  man  passed  a  church,  the  doors  of  which 
were  open.  The  sound  of  the  preacher's  voice 
came  to  him,  and,  with  one  of  his  singular  im- 
pulses, he  entered  at  the  principal  aisle,  and,  in 
view  of  the  whole  congregation,  walked  deliber- 
ately toward  the  pulpit,  ascended  the  steps,  and, 
reaching  out  his  hand,  interrupted  the  preacher  by 
demanding  of  him,  in  a  loud  voice,  "Give  me 
money,  if  you  would  save  a  perishing  sinner!  I 
must  have  rum." 

The  scene  was  one  of  a  startling  and  exciting 
character;  gentlemen  sprang  from  their  seats  in  all 
parts  of  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
sacrilegious  intruder  into  custody;  but  the  preacher, 
with  a  significant  motion  of  his  hand,  restrained 
them,  and,  taking  from  his  pocket  a  half  a  dollar, 
he  placed  it  in  the  palm  which  had  been  strangely 
extended  to  him,  saying  only,  in  a  low  voice  and  a 
sad  tone,  "Charles  Merwin,  you  have  forgotten 
Squire  Johnson  and  your  mother's  counsels." 

Charles  Merwin  gazed  wildly  into  the  face  of 
him  who  thus  called  up  saddening  recollections, 
and  he  knew  that  the  preacher  was  James  Johnson, 
who  had  become  the  adopted  son  of  Mr.  Janes 
when  his  father  disappeared. 

Closing  his  hand  convulsively  upon  the  strangely 
gotten  coin,  the  inebriate  turned  from  the  preacher, 
and  it  seemed  that  every  eye  in  the  crowded  au- 
ditory met  his  staring  vision.  In  an  instant  he 
was  sober,  and  a  realizing  sense  of  his  painfully 
peculiar  position  fastened  upon  him.  He  did  not 
rush  from  the  church,  but  walked  as  one  upon 
whom  remorse  rested  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be 
borne.  He  walked  immediately  to  his  boarding- 
house;  and  still  holding  in  his  hand  the  money 
which  the  preacher  had  given  him,  he  kneeled  and 
fervently  vowed,  as  he  valued  the  memory  of  his 
departed  mother,  never  again  to  "touch,  taste,  or 
handle  the  accursed  thing,"  which,  in  the  hour  of 
Squire  Johnson's  disgrace,  she  had  told  him  was 
"the  elixir  of  misery." 

When  he  rose  from  his  knees  his  face  was  wet 
with  tears;  the  preacher's  coin  burned  his  hand, 
and  fell  from  it  as  if  it  had  been  red  hot.  It  laid 
where  it  fell,  and  Charles  Merwin  walked  his  room 
a  weeping  penitent.  There  was  a  knock  at  his 
door,  and  the  Rev.  James  Johnson  entered  and 
grasped  his  hand.  He  saw  the  coin  upon  the  floor, 
and  said,  "  Thank  the  Lord  for  that  strange  inter- 
ruption in  my  pulpit  to-day !" 

The  young  men  kneeled  together  and  prayed  to- 
gether; and  when  they  arose  Charles  Merwin  was 
Eo  changed  a  man  that  his  friend,  having  taken 
up  the  half  dollar  and  offered  it  to  him,  he  received 
it,  saying,  "A  moment  ago  it  burned  my  hand  as 
if  it  had  been  a  coal  from  the  fires  of  the  bottomless 
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pit;  now  I  can  hold  it,  and  vow  that  I  will  keep  it. 
I  will  never  be  tempted  while  I  have  it." 

Charles  Merwin  is  now  a  leading  editor  in  an 
eastern  city;  forward  in  all  true  reforms;  exerting 
a  wide  and  happy  influence.  He  will  never  violate 
the  vow  to  his  mother's  memory. 

"Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction."  To  the  reader 
the  foregoing  sketch  may  seem  "of  imagination  all 
compact."  Let  the  writer  assure  him  or  her  that 
"Squire  Johnson"  and  "Charles  Merwin"  are  not 
fictitious  but  real  characters,  from  whose  lives 
truthful  scenes  have  been  taken.  May  every  reader 
remember  the  burning  coin! 
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December's  dark  saturnal  shades  have  come; 

The  weary  wain  comes  toiling  up  the  road; 
The  doughty  wagoner  goads  his  oxen  dumb — 

They  haste  their  zigzag  steps  before  the  load. 

No  more  is  heard  the  blithe  and  busy  hum 

Of  harvest-song  through  barn  or  stubble  field; 
No  more  the  farm-boys  to  the  thrashing  come — 

The  tumid  sheaves  the  grain  no  longer  yield. 
The  clambering  boy  now  o'er  the  hay-loft  goes; 

Among  the  rafters  sees  the  bluebird's  nest, 
And,  like  the  lorn  leaf  of  autumnal  rose, 

A  feather  finds,  shed  from  her  russet  breast. 

His  broad  field  o'er  the  farmer  casts  his  eyes; 

Their  webs  the  spiders  o'erthegroundhave  spread; 
And  strung  with  pearls  in  the  glad  sun's  uprise. 

The  dewy  lids  of  tearful  night  have  shed. 

His  field  of  wheat — the  only  green  thing  now — 
Like  good  seed  sown,  a  harvest  full  will  bring; 

Though  winter's  breath  the  slender  stem  will  bow, 
The  tender  blades  rise  trusting  in  the  spring. 

So  man  will  rise  through  clouds  and  wint'ry  hail. 
His  faith  still  steadfast  in  a  glorious  birth; 

Even  through  tears,  his  dim  eyes  pierce  the  vail 
Which  hides  the  future  from  the  sons  of  earth. 

With  hasty  strides  the  woodman  doth  repair. 
At  early  morn,  unto  the  neighboring  wood; 

His  vigorous  breath,  congealing  in  the  air, 

Marks  out  his  steps  behind,  and  progress  good. 

All  day  we  hear  his  loud  and  manful  strokes; 

At  times  reverberates  the  thundering  crash 
Of  falling  maples  or  stout-hearted  oaks. 

The  princely  hickory  or  tender  ash. 

The  timid  hare  sits  crouching  in  the  brush, 
Nibbling  the  soft  and  juicy  roots  below. 

And  seems  expectant  of  the  sudden  rush 

Of  boy  and  hound,  swift  tracking  through  the 
snow. 

Far  in  the  distance  may  be  seen  the  deer; 
Aloft  he  lifts  his  full-grown  kingly  crest; 


The  sweet  birch  gnaws,  or  breaking  in  his  fear. 
Startles  the  owl  from  out  its  dreamy  nest. 

The  farmer  homeward  bends  at  close  of  day; 

His  tiny  boy  looks  forth  from  window  pane; 
His  sire  he  sees — he  can  no  longer  stay, 

But  rushes  forth  the  first  caress  to  gain. 

Throng  round  the  farmer  in  his  barn-yard  now 
His  horses  strong,  in  winter  coat  of  silk — 

His  pride — the  stately  steer,  the  meek-faced  cow. 
Whose  low  breathes  soft  of  store  of  sweetest  milk. 

The  icy  pendants  from  the  dripping  eaves 
In  many-tinted  hues  send  back  the  rays. 

Which  each  so  gladly  from  the  sun  receives; 
So  fancy  colors  thought  in  olden  lays. 

The  poultry,  all  retreating  to  the  tree. 

Make  noisy  struggles  for  the  perches  best; 

The  cock,  his  harem  round  loud  marshals  he; 
Then  sink  they  down  unto  their  cozy  rest. 

The  stars  rush  out  now  sudden  on  the  night, 

Orion  blazes  in  his  sword  and  belt. 
And  Lyra's  never-setting,  sweet,  white  light 

Enshrined  among  the  stars — it  still  is  felt. 

Naught  is  now  heard — a  sacred  silence  reigns — 
Save  long,  low  moans  from  out  the  leafless  elms; 

But  soon  weird  frost  the  mastery  attains. 

The  landscape  broad  in  filmy  mantle  whelms. 


TO  THE  NORTH  STAR. 


BY    Z.    E.    BDWARDB. 


Shine  on,  shine  on,  0  beautiful  star! 
The  world  is  sleeping 
Whilst  thou  art  keeping 
Thy  tireless  vigils  afar. 

Shine  on,  shine  on!  thou  art  glorious  to  me; 
But  know  that  from  far, 
0  beautiful  star. 
An  immortal  is  gazing  at  thee. 

From  earth's  low  valleys  he  watches  the  light, 
Which  twinkles  on  high 
Like  a  sleepless  eye. 
Looking  down  on  the  shadowy  night. 

Ages  have  passed  since  first  with  the  throng — 
Which  keeps  its  march 
O'er  that  infinite  arch — 
Was  chanted  thy  morning  song. 

And  ages  shall  pass  ere  the  fiat  of  doom 
Shall  sweep  thee  away 
To  darkle  for  aye 
In  a  starless  night  of  gloom. 

But  the  soul — it  shall  live  while  ages  flee; 
Bell  old  it  ascending 
To  light  never  ending, 
While  darkness  is  waiting  for  thee. 
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MARIK  ANTOINETTE. 

FROM    THE   FRENCH. 

Born  at  Vienna,  in  llio  year  175G,  a  dan^htor 
worthy  of  that  empress  who  made  the  faithful  Hun- 
garians cry  out,  "We  will  die  for  our  Kinf<,  Marie 
Therese!"  Marie  Antoinette  commenced  in  a  storm 
that  royal  life  which  was  to  end  amid  a  volcanic 
eruption.  When  slie  espoused  Louis  XV^I,  then 
Dauphin  of  France,  she  was  already  the  most  beau- 
tiful princess  in  the  world.  This  beauty  increased 
up  to  the  period  in  which  Lamartine  has  painted 
these  admirable  traits:  "She  was  tall,  slender,  and 
graceful — a  true  daughter  of  the  Tyrol." 

It  was  known  with  what  enthusiasm  Marie  An- 
toinette was  welcomed  in  France.  Public  flattery 
exhausted  itself  in  ingenious  emblems  of  adora- 
tion. She  was  pronounced  more  beautiful  than  the 
ancient  Venus,  more  graceful  than  the  Atalanta  of 
Marly;  all  poets  sung  her  praises;  all  painters 
placed  her  portrait  amid  blooming  roses.  The  en- 
tire nation  was  on  its  knees  before  her.  When  she 
appeared  in  the  balcony  of  the  Tuileries,  the  crowd 
uttered  a  unanimous  exclamation  of  intoxication 
and  delight,  and  the  old  Marshal  de  Brissac  cried 
out  with  truth,  "You  see,  raadame,  these  are  so 
many  lovers."  The  wife  smiled  at  this  word,  which 
was  one  day  to  be  spoken  in  her  dishonor;  the 
dauphiness  loved  this  multitude,  which  was  to 
howl  beneath  the  scaffold  of  the  queen. 

Catastrophes  were  mingled  in  the  marriage  fes- 
tivities, as  if  to  announce  the  fatal  denouement. 
The  concourse  of  people  was  such,  that  some  am- 
phitheaters giving  way,  women  and  children  were 
crushed  to  death  on  the  squares.  The  young 
couple  seized  the  opportunity  to  lavish  their  bene- 
fits. The  casket  of  the  dauphiness,  her  jewels, 
her  heart,  flew  to  the  relief  of  the  wounded,  the 
widows,  and  orphans.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  her  misery  was  to  surpass  all  these  miseries, 
and  not  one  of  those  whom  she  consoled  would 
come  to  her  aid? 

The  virtue  of  Marie  Antoinette  shone  through 
the  scandals  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV  like  a  spotless  star  above  a  stagnant  marsh. 
Then  the  dauphiness  became  Queen;  she  purified 
the  court;  and  the  fetes,  more  innocent,  were  but 
the  more  joyous.  This  period  was  all  happiness 
for  Marie  Antoinette.  Her  husband  was  beloved 
and  herself  adored. 

It  was  on  the  5th  of  October,  1789,  that  Marie 
Antoinette,  for  the  first  time,  met  the  revolted  peo- 
ple face  to  face.  The  court  and  the  assembly  of 
the  state  were  still  at  Versailles,  and  famished  Paris 
was  demanding  the  King.  He  committed,  as  well 
as  the  Queen,  a  great  fault,  in  being  present  at  an 
orgie  of  the  guards  du  corps,  in  which  the  new 
national  cockade  was  insulted  and  trampled  upon. 
At  this  fatal  intelligence,  the  faubourgs,  which 
had  already  taken  the  Bastile,  rose  as  one  man  to 
seize  the  person  of  royalty.     The  idea  of  bringing 


Louis  XVI  back  to  Parin  originated  with  the  women, 
who  loved  him  still,  and  clainx'd  h'ltu  le  bon  papa, 
but  who,  dying  with  liunger  wiihoat  him,  thought 
liis  presence  would  give  them  bnad.  "We  have 
no  bread  in  Paris,"  said  they  in  their  coarse  lan- 
guage, "let  us  seek  the  baker  at  Versailles!"  A 
little  girl  beat  the  yfvcrnlf;  on  a  huge  drum,  the 
whole  army  of  market  women  followed,  augment- 
ing from  street  to  street.  On  the  way  they  pillaged 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  attacked  tlie  cavalry  with  stones, 
and,  continually  crying  for  bread,  amid  a  pelting 
rain,  traveled  five  leagues  on  foot  to  Versailles. 

Louis  X\'I  received  them  with  his  ordinary  kind- 
ness, and  gave  them  an  order  for  provisions;  but 
he  postponed  the  signature  of  the  declaration,  and 
made  preparations  for  resistance.  The  people, 
divining  the  influence  of  the  Queen,  broke  out  into 
furious  threats  against  her,  and  surrounded  her  in 
her  chateau  with  her  husband.  The  rain  was  still 
falling — they  were  struggling  in  the  mire.  It  was 
a  horrible  scene!  Louis  XVI  trembling  for  the  life 
of  his  wife,  at  last,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
signed  the  decree. 

The  nation  was  still  amiable,  it  still  respected 
virtue,  beauty,  infancy;  on  the  20th  of  June,  the 
10th  of  August,  the  2d  of  September,  it  had  become 
a  nation  of  madmen  and  cannibals. 

One  evening  in  June,  1791,  the  door  of  the  Tuil- 
eries, already  guarded  like  a  prison,  opened  to  a 
young  and  handsome  Swede,  whom  a  chivalric  ad- 
oration attached  to  Marie  Antoinette.  It  was  the 
Comte  de  Fersen,  formerly  a  frequenter  of  fetes  at 
Trainon,  and  now  confiding  in  a  desperate  plan. 
The  King  and  Queen,  urged  to  extremity,  an- 
nounced to  him  that  they  were  about  to  leave 
France,  and  placed  their  escape  under  the  guidance 
of  his  devotion  and  skill.  Fersen  joined  with  him- 
self three  sure  friends,  MM.  de  Valory,  de  Mous- 
tier,  and  de  Maldan.  They  were  to  disguise  them- 
selves as  valets,  mount  the  box  of  the  carriages, 
and  risk  their  heads  to  save  the  heads  of  royalty. 
All  was  thus  arranged  for  the  journey  to  the  Ger- 
man frontier. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st,  the  King  and  Queen 
retired  to  rest  as  usual;  but  when  the  unquiet  city 
was  half  asleep,  both  rose  and  dressed  in  simple 
traveling  costumes.  Madame  Elizabeth,  that  angel 
of  devotion,  joined  them  with  the  dauphin  and 
Madame  Royale — afterward  the  Duchess  of  Angou- 
leme.  They  left  the  palace  by  stealth;  they  trav- 
ersed the  Carrousel;  the  Queen  perceived  there  in 
the  shade  M.  de  Lafayette,  the  too  confident  guard- 
ian of  royalty;  the  King  came  out  at  last,  accom- 
panied by  the  Comte  de  Fersen.  They  met  on  the 
Quai  des  Theatins.  Louis  XVI  and  his  son  de- 
layed half  an  hour;  it  seemed  half  a  century! 
They  arrived  at  last.  The  party  entered  two 
coaches  and  pursued  on  a  gallop  the  road  to 
Chalons. 

The  passport  was  thus  worded:  "By  the  King's 
order,  pass  Madame  La  Baron ne  de  Korf,  on  her 
way  to  Frankfort  with  two  children,  a  maid,  valet- 
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de-chambre,  and  three  domestics:  signed,  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  Montmorin." 

The  Baroness  de  Korf  was  Marie  Antoinette;  the 
two  children  were  the  dauphin  and  Madame  Roy- 
ale;  the  woman  and  valet- de-chambre,  were  Mad- 
ame Elizabeth  and  Louis  XVI. 

They  reached  Ciialons.  They  pursued  their 
journey,  and  the  fugitives  exclaimed,  "We  are 
saved!"  A  man  recognized  them.  It  was  the 
young  Drouet,  whose  name  will  be  eternally  tar- 
nished with  the  blood  of  four  victims.  He  had 
never  seen  Louis  XVI,  but  he  noticed  his  resem- 
blance to  the  effigy  on  coin.  He  divined  all.  He 
immediately  gave  the  alarm,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  galloped  to  Varennes. 

At  half  past  eleven  in  the  evening,  the  royal  fam- 
ily entered  Varennes.  Drouet  had  already  been 
there  a  long  time.  The  hussars  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived, having  been  delayed  an  hour  by  a  misunder- 
standing. Now,  one  hour  was  life  or  death,  safety 
or  the  scaffold.  The  three  disguised  gentlemen 
sought  the  officers  from  house  to  house.  The  King 
and  Queen,  alarmed,  themselves  alighted  and  wan- 
dered through  the  streets.  They  interrogated  the 
passers-by,  like  unfortunate  wanderers  in  quest  of 
a  lodging.  Useless  trouble  and  vain  humiliation  ! 
They  regained  their  carriages,  and  by  bribes  and 
entreaties  induced  the  postillions  to  remount  their 
horses.  They  resumed  their  journey,  traversed  the 
city,  and  became  reassured.  Every  thing  slum- 
bered in  obscurity  except  Drouet  and  his  friends. 
They  were  laying  in  wait  for  the  monarchy  under 
the  shade  of  an  old  feudal  tower.  It  approached. 
They  dashed  forward,  stopped  the  horses,  and 
ordered  the  travelers  to  descend.  The  gentlemen 
seized  their  arms,  and  consulted  the  King  with  a 
look.  The  King  prohibited  their  using  them.  He 
preferred  to  risk  the  lives  of  his  own  family,  rather 
than  shed  one  drop  of  the  blood  of  his  people. 
The  man,  who  yesterday  commanded  30,000,000  of 
subjects,  obeyed  the  voice  of  an  unknown,  and  fol- 
lowed Drouet  to  the  house  of  a  grocer,  named 
Sausse.  The  tocsin  sounded,  the  city  was  aroused, 
the  magistrates  summoned.  Royalty  was  impris- 
oned in  a  grocer's  shop.  Louis  XVI  at  first  denied 
his  name:  but  seeing  himself  recognized  by  all,  he 
took  the  hands  of  M.  Sausse,  and  said  to  him, 
"Yes,  I  am  your  King:  I  confide  to  you  my  fate, 
and  that  of  my  wife,  my  sister,  my  children.  Allow 
us  to  depart;  I  will  not  quit  France;  I  will  but  seek 
liberty  in  some  loyal  city.  Save  with  me  France 
and  Europe!  As  a  father,  I  entreat  you;  as  a  King, 
I  command  you."  The  Queen,  Madame  Elizabeth, 
the  dauphin  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  and 
united  their  tears  to  the  supplications  of  the  mon- 
arch. At  sight  of  so  much  greatness  humbled  be- 
fore their  insignificance,  the  mayor  and  grocer  were 
troubled,  and  hesitated.  Their  liearts  might  have 
yielded,  but  their  selfishness  trembled  at  the  ac- 
count they  would  have  to  render.  "All  is  then 
lost!"  cried  the  Queen;  and  rising  indignantly,  she 
retired  to   a  room,  with  her    children,   to  weep. 


Meanwhile  Louis  XVI  was  still  agitated,  and  still 
hoped.  M.  de  Bouille,  who  was  waiting  at  Sterni 
with  his  troops,  might  perhaps  be  warned  in  time, 
and  come  to  wrest  him  from  his  jailers,  who  dare 
not  lay  hands  on  him.  Hours  rolled  away  and  no 
assistance  appeared.  The  Queen  and  her  children 
were  reposing  on  beds  without  having  undressed. 
Horrible  night,  which  prepared  Marie  Antoinette 
for  the  vigil  before  the  scaffold!  When  she  rose 
the  next  morning  her  beautiful  blonde  hair  had  be- 
come white ! 

At  half  past  seven  an  aiddecamp  of  Lafayette  ar- 
rived from  Paris,  bearing  an  order  of  arrest  from 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  tlie  royal  family, 
surrounded  by  three  thousand  guards,  set  out  for 
Paris. 

The  royal  family  reentered  Paris  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  June,  at  seven  in  the  evening. 

Placed  henceforth  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
people,  Marie  Antoinette  saw  her  .slightest  gesture 
watched,  and  even  the  bed  chamber  open  by  night 
to  the  National  Guards. 

On  the  20th  June,  1792,  the  whole  population  of 
the  faubourgs,  women  and  children,  bearing  the 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  man;  mechanics  in 
their  shirt  sleeves,  armed  with  pikes  and  canes, 
displaying  torn  culottes  for  standards,  invaded  the 
Tuileries,  forced  the  door  of  the  cabinet  of  Louis 
XVI  and  said  to  him,  "  Monsieur,  you  are  a  traitor! 
you  must  die  or  sign  these  decrees" — they  were  the 
decrees  against  the  priests  and  in  favor  of  the  fed- 
eralists— then  they  placed  on  his  head  a  red  cap,  a 
glass  of  wine  at  his  mouth,  and  sought  the  Austrian 
everywhere  to  kill  her.  At  last  the  tocsin  of  the 
tenth  of  August  sounded  the  last  hour  of  expiring 
royalty.  At  midnight,  Danton  gave  the  signal  of 
assault  at  the  clubs  and  at  the  faubourgs.  Louis 
XVI  intrenched  himself  in  the  Tuileries  with  his 
last  defenders.  The  Queen,  Madame  Elizabeth,  tlie 
children  and  women,  passed  the  night  in  mortal 
terrors,  rising  every  moment  to  listen  to  the  sinister 
bells  and  the  approaches  of  the  popular  ocean. 
Already  masters,  in  fact,  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the 
insurgents  attacked  the  Tuileries  to  the  songs  of 
the  Ca  ira  and  the  Marseillaise.  Louis  XVI  had 
no  longer  any  safety  but  in  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly; thither  he  repaired  with  his  family  and  his 
ministers.  At  the  steps  of  the  terrace  of  the  Feu- 
illants,  a  group  of  the  insurgents  perceived  the  cor- 
tege and  barred  ihe  way.  "No,  no!"  cried  they, 
brandishing  their  pikes,  "they  shall  no  longer  de- 
ceive the  nation.  Abdication  or  death."  They 
obtained  a  passage  by  declaring  that  the  deputies 
were  waiting  for  the  King.  A  sapper  raised  the 
young  daujjhin  in  his  arms,  carried  him  thus  before 
the  Queen,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  Assembly 
collected  at  the  Manege. 

Louis  sat  down  with  his  family  beside  the  Presi- 
dent, Vergniaud:  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  am 
come  hither  to  prevent  a  great  crime.  I  have 
thought  that  I  could  no  longer  be  in  safety  but  in 
your  midst."    And  he  took  a  place  with  his  family 
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in  the  box  of  the  logograph.  He  was  present,  as  a 
spectator,  at  his  own  trial.  The  secretaries  took 
their  notes  near  him.  The  dauphin  was  seated  on 
a  straw  chair.  Iklarie  Antoinette  concealed  herself 
in  the  shade  of  a  corner.  This  martyrdom  lasted 
fourteen  hours. 

Louis  XVI  and  the  Queen  then  saw  the  spoils  of 
the  monarchy  brought  into  the  saloon,  vestments 
and  ornaments,  silver  and  jewels.  Then  they  heard 
the  Assembly  proclaim  this  last  decree:  Royalty  is 
suspended  in  France.  The  royal  family  will  remain 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  legislative  corps. 

The  dethroned  and  captive  princes  were  con- 
ducted to  a  dilapidated  lodging  in  the  old  monas- 
tery of  Les  Feuillants.  An  officer  bore  thither,  in 
his  arms,  the  sleeping  dauphin.  The  King  retired 
without  undressing;  the  Queen  threw  herself  be- 
side her  children;  Madame  Elizabeth  passed  the 
night  in  prayer  at  their  door. 

On  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  of  August,  some 
municipal  officers  entered  the  chamber  of  the  Queen 
and  tore  from  her  the  last  friends  of  her  captivity. 
They  were  replaced  by  a  bru  al  jailer  and  his  wife 
named  Tison,  by  the  saddler  Rocher,  as  ferocious 
in  heart  as  in  countenance,  and  :  y  ^jmon  the  Shoe- 
maker, the  infamous  executioner  of  L  uis  XVII. 
Clery,  alone,  the  v;;let-de-chambre  of  the  King, 
obtained  leave  to  remain  near  his  master,  and  to 
immortalize  his  devotion. 

The  captivity  in  the  Temple  lasted  nearly  two 
mon^h'^.  It  was  frightful,  without  doubt,  for  Marie 
Antoinette  and  for  the  King;  but  they  were  resigned 
to  it,  since  they  suffered  together.  This  last  con- 
solation was  taken  from  them  toward  the  end  of 
September.  They  had  just  supped  in  the  chamber 
of  Louis  XYI  when  six  municipal  oflScers  entered. 
They  read  to  the  prisoners  a  decree  of  the  Com- 
mune, which  ordered  their  immediate  separation, 
and  the  removal  of  the  King  into  the  great  tower. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  1792,  the  gloomy 
silence  of  the  Temple  was  disturbed  by  a  great 
tumult  of  men,  of  horses,  and  of  firing.  The  Con- 
vention were  coming  to  lead  Louis  XVI  to  his  trial. 
Who  can  describe  the  anguish  of  the  wife  during 
her  husband's  trial  ?  The  speech  of  Desere  reached 
Marie  Antoinette;  then  she  learned  the  death-war- 
rant and  the  order  of  execution  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

There  remained  but  one  doubt  and  one  hope: 
would  the  King  be  allowed  to  embrace  her  and 
bless  her  before  his  execution?  And  when  it  was 
announced  to  her  that  she  would  see  her  husband, 
she  felt  that  agony  itself  has  its  joys,  and  the  beat- 
ings of  her  heart  counted  the  seconds  till  the 
morrow. 

On  the  twentieth  of  January,  at  seven  o'clock, 
Louis  XVI,  calm  as  a  philosopher,  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  his  family.  He  requested  that  his 
jailers  might  not  be  within  hearing,  but  watch 
through  a  glazed  door. 

The  Queen  descended,  supporting  her  son  and 
daughter,  and  leaning  herself  on  Madame  Eliza- 


beth. The  King  opened  his  arms,  and  pressed  them 
all  at  once  to  his  heart.  He  seated  his  wife  on  his 
right  hand,  his  sister  on  his  left,  Madame  Royale  at 
his  feet,  the  dauphin  on  his  knees.  Thus  grouped 
and  mingled  in  one  embrace,  they  formed  but  one 
body  as  well  as  one  soul. 

The  fatal  moment  arrived:  Louis  XVI  rose, 
pressed  his  family  once  more  to  his  breast,  and 
promised  to  see  them  again  the  next  day — before 
the  eternal  separation.  He  resolved  not  to  keep 
this  promise,  left  as  a  last  gleam  in  this  night  of 
despair.  He  led  or  rather  bore  to  the  stairs  the 
Queen  hanging  on  his  neck,  Madame  Royale  in  his 
arras,  the  dauphin  clinging  to  his  knees,  Madame 
Elizabeth  entwined  with  them  all.  He  bade  them 
adieu  thrice,  loosed  their  clasping  hands,  and  re- 
entered, while  the  mother  and  aunt  supported  the 
fainting  princess. 

The  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  Marie  Antoi. 
nette  heard  the  roll  of  sixty  drums,  the  echoing  of 
artillery,  the  tread  of  a  whole  army,  announce  the 
departure  of  her  husband  for  execution.  The  grat- 
ings of  her  windows  did  not  allow  of  her  receiving 
the  last  look  which  the  King  cast  upon  the  tower, 
where  he  left  his  family  more  unfortunate  than 
himself.  The  fatal  night  had  been  divided  between 
faintings,  sobs,  and  prayers.  Marie  Antoinette 
calculated  the  time  and  the  distance,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  divine  the  exact  moment  in  which  the 
head  of  Louis  XVI  would  fall. 

The  removal  of  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  Concier- 
gerie  took  place  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  1793. 

Fouquier  Tinville  came,  on  the  13th  of  October, 
to  signify  to  Marie  Antoinette  her  act  of  accusa- 
tion. "Her  crime  was  to  have  been  a  queen,  the 
wife  and  mother  of  a  king,  and  to  have  abhorred 
the  revolution  that  wrested  from  her  her  crown,  her 
husband,  her  children,  and  her  life."  She  replied 
not  a  word,  and  repaired,  amid  a  battalion  of  gen- 
darmes, to  the  tribunal  of  her  judges. 

She  defended  with  courage  and  even  with  self- 
sacrifice  the  memory  of  her  husband;  but  the  de- 
cree had  been  already  pronounced.  Hermann 
coldly  resumed  the  accusation  and  declared  Marie 
Antoinette  condemned  by  the  people.  Chauveau 
Legarde  and  Tron^on  Ducondray  addressed,  to 
deaf  judges,  a  defense  which  has  been  heard  by 
posterity.  Then  the  jury  pretended  to  deliberate, 
and  pronounced  the  penalty  of  death,  amid  the 
cruel  plaudits  of  the  multitude.  The  Queen  re- 
turned to  listen  to  her  sentence,  without  suffering  a 
word  or  gesture  to  escape  her.  "Have  you  any  ob- 
servation to  make?"  asked  Hermann.  She  shook 
her  head,  and  rose  of  herself  to  walk  to  execution, 
triumphing  in  her  supreme  majesty  over  the  igno- 
ble applause  which  followed  her  to  the  very  depths 
of  her  cell. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  first 
rays  of  dawn  were  shedding  a  livid  light  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Conciergerie.  Conducted  to  the 
funeral  cell  where  the  condemned  await  execution. 
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the  Queen  obtained  from  the  concierge  a  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  wrote  to  her  sister-in-law, 

Marie  Antoinette  slept,  like  Louis  XYI,  some 
hours  of  her  last  night.  The  13th  of  October,  at 
daybreak,  the  daughter  of  Madame  Bault  came  to 
dress  her  and  to  arrange  her  hair.  She  laid  aside 
the  color  of  mourning  for  that  of  innocence,  put- 
ting on  a  white  dress,  a  white  handkerchief,  and 
wearing  no  sign  of  widowhood  but  a  black  ribbon 
bound  around  her  temples.  How  many  times  dur- 
ing the  preparation  of  this  toilet  for  the  scaffuld, 
must  she  have  thought  of  those  boudoirs  in  which 
formerly  twenty  of  her  women  adorned  her  for  the 
fetes  of  Yersailles  and  of  Trianon! 

An  immense  throng  awaited  the  passage  of  the 
victim,  ranged  in  two  tumultuous  lines,  stationed 
at  the  wiudows,  on  the  roofs,  in  the  trees,  from  the 
door  of  the  Couciergerie  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolu- 
tion. The  women  especially,  to  their  eternal  dis- 
grace, wished  to  see  the  Austrian  die,  and  had 
invaded  even  the  court  of  the  prisous. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  the  gendarmes  and  the  execu- 
tioner came  to  seek  their  prey.  The  Queen  em- 
braced Mademoiselle  Bault,  cut  oflf  herself  a  part  of 
her  abundant  hair,  gave  her  hands  to  be  bound  by 
the  executioners,  and  began  her  walk  with  a  majes- 
tic step,  without  hesitation,  agitation,  or  paleness. 
No  human  power  could  prevent  her  dying  as  she 
had  lived.  Queen  of  France.  Only  a  gesture  of 
horror  escaped  her,  when  she  was  ordered  to  ascend 
the  cart  of  the  condemned.  She  had  expected  to 
be  spared,  like  Louis  XVI,  this  horrible  vehicle  of 
assassins.  She  resigned  herself  to  it  promptly, 
cast  down  her  eyes,  and  ascended  this  last  throne. 
The  sworn  priest  took  his  place  behind  her,  though 
she  repulsed  his  assistauce.  The  crowd  shouted: 
"  Vice  La  Rcpubliquel  Down  wilh  tyranny  I  Death 
to  the  Austrian !     Room  fur  the  widow  Capet!" 

The  cart  set  out  surrounded  with  naked  sabers 
and  bayonets.  A  martyrdom  greater  for  ilie  Queen 
than  the  clamor  of  the  people  was,  that  she  could 
not,  having  her  hands  tied,  save  herself  from  the 
jolting  of  the  vehicle,  and  maintain  the  diguity  of 
her  demeanor.  "Ah!  ah!"  cried  the  women,  with 
infamous  sneers,  "you  have  no  longer  your  fine 
cushions  of  the  Trianon!"  Another  trial  yet  for 
the  woman;  the  wind,  which  pierced  the  autumnal 
mist,  disarrayed  her  humble  toilet,  bore  her  hair 
from  her  bonnet,  and  blew  it  agaiust  her  eyes,  red- 
dened by  the  cold.  She  sometimes  bit  her  lip,  as  if 
to  suppress  a  cry  of  suffering. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution, 
she  saw,  on  one  side,  the  Tuileries,  where  her  brow 
had  received  the  diadem,  and,  on  the  other,  the  red 
scaffold,  where  her  head  was  soon  to  fall.  Two 
tears  rolled  from  her  eyes  over  her  captive  hands. 

On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  platform,  she 
ascended  with  a  firm  step:  "Pardon  me,  sir,"  said 
she  gently  to  the  executioner,  whose  foot  she  liad  ac- 
cidentally touched.  She  kneeled  and  prayed  a  few 
moments.  Then  slie  rose  and  looked  toward  the 
towers  of  the  temple.     "Adieu  again,  my  dear  chil-  I 


dren,"  murmured  she,  "I  go  to  rejoin  your  father." 
These  were  her  last  words.  She  threw  herself  on 
the  block,  as  if  impatient  to  die.  The  executioner 
hesitated  to  cut  short  such  a  life.  His  hand  trem- 
bled as  he  detached  the  ax.  It  fell  at  last,  and  the 
head  of  the  Queen  bounded  far  from  her  body. 
The  assistant  of  the  executioner  seized  it  by  the 
hair,  and  holding  it  high  in  the  air,  made  the  tour 
of  the  scaffold,  sprinkling  it  wilh  blood.  A  cry  of 
Vice  la  Republique!  reechoed  from  one  end  of  the 
place  to  the  other. 

The  next  day  might  have  been  read,  and  may 
still  be  read,  on  the  register  of  interments  of  La 
Madeleine:  "For  the  bier  of  the  widow  Capet,  seven 
francs!" 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  gift  of  nature  more  highly 
prized  by  women  generally  than  beauty.  This  is 
not  strange  when  we  consider  the  power  which 
beauty  possesses  to  command  admiration.  A  lovely 
woman  is  queen  of  her  sphere.  Gifted  men  follow 
her  footsteps,  contend  with  each  other  for  her  affec- 
tions, and  the  loftiest  of  the  sons  of  wealth  and 
genius  are  proud  of  her  preferences.  All  this  is 
doubtless  very  pleasing  to  a  woman's  ambition,  and 
very  gratifying  to  her  vanity. 

Y^et  beauty  is  a  dangerous  gift.  Like  the  magic 
lamp  of  Aladdin,  it  confers  distinguishing  advan- 
tages on  its  possessor;  but  it  also  exposes  her  to 
great  dangers.  Is  not  a  beautiful  woman  usually 
an  object  of  envy  to  her  sex?  As  she  walks  amid 
the  brilliancy  of  the  drawing-room,  in  the  pomp  of 
her  beauty,  anger  flashes  upon  her  from  many  eyes, 
and  bitter  jealousy  of  her  charms  rankles  in  many 
a  bosom  and  aims  many  a  poisoned  sentence  at  her 
name.  And  does  not  the  adoration  she  wins  from 
the  other  sex  tend  to  nourish  those  unholy  passions 
of  her  own  heart,  which  ought  to  be  kept  chained, 
into  uncontrollable  tyrants?  Flattered,  she  grows 
proud,  vain,  haughty:  indulged,  she  becomes  petu- 
lant, impatient  of  contradiction,  and  imperious  in 
her  spirit  and  manners;  while  her  greed  of  praise,  j 
grown  insatiate  by  what  it  has  long  fed  upon,  is 
never  satisfied.  Proud  of  her  own  beauty,  she  be- 
comes intolerant  of  others,  whose  charms  are  such  as 
to  be  compared  with  her  own.  Hence,  her  own  bo- 
som becomes  the  home  of  that  worst  of  the  furies — 
jealousy — till  she  is  as  wretched  as  she  is  beautiful. 
In  a  capricious  mood,  she  gives  her  hand  to  the 
least  worthy  of  her  wooers,  and  her  life,  so  hope- 
fully and  proudly  begun,  closes  prematurely  in 
darkness  and  woe.  Is  not  beauty  a  dangerous  gift? 
But  where  these  sad  moral  results  are  avoided, 


•See  a  very  excellent  memoir  of  Mrs.  Fry,  puljlislied  by  the 
American  .Sunday  School  Union. 
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beauty  meets  another  foe — it  has  a  peculiar  attrac- 
tion for  the  angel  of  Death.  The  early  mortality 
of  most  beautiful  women,  seems  to  indicate  that 
"where  Nature  lavishes  her  highest  skill  in  casting 
the  form  in  beauty's  finest  mold,  she  co%'ets  her  own 
gifts,  and,  therefore,  calls  them  early  to  her  own 
bosom.  Hence,  to  most  such  women,  the  language 
of  the  poet  is  painfully  appropriate: 

"  Hers  was  a  Waotr  that  made  sad  the  eye, 
Bright  bat  tut  fading,  like  a  twilight  sky; 
The  shape  so  tiaely,  delicately  frail. 
As  formed  for  climes  uornffled  by  a  gale; 
The  lastroas  eye  throogh  which  looked  forth  the  sonl, 
Bright  and  more  brightly  as  it  neared  the  goal; 
The  waning  beaoty,  the  foneral  charrai 
With  which  Death  steals  bis  bride  into  his  arms." 

Such  being  the  perils  of  beauty,  no  sensible 
woman  will  mourn  because  she  can  not  call  it  hers. 
She  will  be  content  with  an  ordinary  degree  of 
comeliness,  or  even  with  homeliness;  though,  I 
suppose,  no  woman  ever  was  homely  in  her  own 
eyes.  She  will  seek  to  adorn  herself  with  that 
higher,  more  glorious,  innoxious,  moral  beautt, 
"which,  as  saith  Schiller,  "unlike  the  beauty  of 
sense,  can  have  existence  only  in  action  and  con- 
flict." This  guerdon  is  far  more  precious  than  any 
gift  of  nature.  It  blesses  her  who  has  it;  it  blesses 
all  who  behold  it;  it  has  no  entail  of  wretchedness; 
it  fades  not  with  age;  it  dies  not  in  death.  In  the 
life  which  now  is,  it  binds  its  possessor  with  golden 
links  of  sympathy  to  the  choice  spirits  of  earth. 
In  the  life  which  is  to  come,  it  gives  her  exalted 
rank  among  the  nobility  of  heaven. 

A  fine  example  of  moral  beauty  in  woman  is 
found  in  the  life,  the  works,  the  character  of  Eliz- 
abeth Fey — a  lady  whose  name  is  honorably  writ- 
ten on  the  roll  of  fame,  among  the  benefactors  of 
the  human  race.  I  invite  my  readers  to  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  her  life  and  character. 

Fifty  five  years  ago,  in  the  English  city  of  Nor- 
wich, in  a  plain  and  simple  Quaker  chapel,  there 
"Were  seven  sisters  seated  in  a  row  under  the  gal- 
lery. One  of  them  was  remarkable  for  the  dignity 
and  gracefulness  of  her  person,  the  sweetness  of 
her  countenance,  and  the  profusion  of  her  flaxen 
hair.  Her  dress  was  as  striking  for  its  gayety  as 
her  person  was  for  its  loveliness.  From  beneath 
her  showy,  silken  dress,  a  pair  of  delicate  feet,  clad 
in  purple  boots,  laced  with  scarlet,  peeped  saucily 
out  and  proclaimed  its  owner  to  be  a  little  vain  of 
her  gaudy  apparel.  A  peculiar  daintiness  of  move- 
ment, and  a  certain  degree  of  hauteur  in  her  bear- 
ing, showed  that  the  blood  of  the  old  Norman  bar- 
ons, which  flowed  in  her  veins,  had  brought  her  a 
sufficient  dowry  of  their  ancient  pride;  while  her 
restlessness  and  an  occasional  shadow  flitting  across 
her  expressive  features,  proved  that  her  mind  was 
ill  at  ease.  When  the  speaker,  William  Savery,  an 
American  and  a  Quaker,  rose  to  speak,  the  lips  of 
this  gay  young  lady  curled  somewhat  contemptu- 
oujly.  But  as  he  proceeded  with  his  discourse,  her 
attention  became  fixed,  her  expression  grew  solemn, 
and  moistnre  filled  her  eyes.    She  appeared  to  be 


'  absorbed  in  the  great  truths  he  uttered,  and  to  be 
profoundly  aflRected  thereby. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  Elizabeth  Gnmey — 
the  future  Elizabeth  Frt — when  in  the  eighteenth  ' 
year  of  her  age,  and  on  the  day  of  her  awakening  ' 
under  the  ministry  of  the  American  Quaker. 

Prior  to  this  eventful  day  the  life  of  this  inter- 
esting girl  had  been  spent  amidst  the  frivolous  gay-    ' 
I  eties  of  fa>hionable  society.    Her  father  wa«  a  man 
of  wealth,  who  could  boast  a  direct  descent  from 
,  Hugo  de  Goumay,  a  Norman  baron.    Her  motJicr 
'  was  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  prince.     Elizabeth 
'  was  born  in  Norwich,  but  .<pent  the  greater  part  of 
!  her  youth  at  Earlham,  a  noble  estate  purchased  by 
her  father  when  she  was  five  years  of  age.     When 
she  was  twelve  years  old  her  mother  died,  learing 
many  precious  lessons  of  life  buried  in  her  heart, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  afterward  revealed  them- 
selves like  pearls  which  betray  their  presence  by 
flashing  their  light  through  the  clear  waters  beneath 
which  they  lie. 

Being  in  extremely  delicate  healrh,  Elizabeth's 
education  was  not  thorough.  Her  mind  was  left 
very  much  to  follow  its  own  inclination.  Her  father 
had  imbibed  skeptical  opinions,  and  the  numerous 
visitors  at  his  hospitable  hall  were  frequently  of  a 
kindred  spirit.  Breathing  such  an  atmosphere,  she, 
too,  inspired  doubts  concerning  revealed  religion. 
As  she  grew  older  and  her  health  improved,  she 
gave  herself  very  freely  to  gay  amusements.  And 
she  shone,  too,  as  a  "bright  particular  star"  in 
those  brilliant  circles,  and  even  won  attention  from 
Prince  William  Frederick,  afterward  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. 

But  with  all  this  she  had  an  empty  heart,  and 
her  soul  was  the  theater  of  frequent  and  severe 
conflicts.  Her  natural  benevolence  was  very  large, 
and  led  her  to  despise  the  idea  of  a  useless  life. 
Her  reflective  powers  were  uncommonly  developed, 
and  induced  a  habit  of  thoughtful  introspection, 
which,  in  connection  with  her  clear,  strong  moral 
faculties,  kept  her  in  a  state  of  perpetual  self  con- 
demnation. Her  temperament  was  nervous,  and 
her  mind  consequently  was  unceasingly  active. 
She  tried  hard  to  cordially  embrace  her  father's 
skepticism.  Happily,  however,  her  mother  had 
lived  long  enough  to  imbue  her  mind  with  Scrip- 
tural ideas.  Skepticism  could  do  nothing  for  such 
a  mind  as  hers,  except  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual unrest.  She  loved  virtue  too  vaQch  to  desire 
the  license  of  infidelity;  and  hence  it  could  neither 
satisfy  her  aspirations  nor  quiet  her  uneasiness. 
Hence,  when  the  Quaker  preacher  spoke  with  the 
moral  power  of  an  experienced  believer,  she,  to  use 
her  own  words,  "fflt  that  there  is  a  God." 

With  this  conviction  the  conflicts  of  her  spiritual 
life  commenced.  Almost  unaided  by  the  counsels 
of  others,  and  in  opposition  to  the  irreligious  spirit 
which  was  dominant  in  the  domestic  circle  at 
Earlham,  Elizabeth  devoted  herself  to  religious  in- 
quiry, sternly  subjecting  herself  to  every  new  con- 
riction  of  duty  which  broke  in  upon  her  mind. 
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The  New  Testament  became  her  daily  study;  and 
through  several  months  she  gradually  emerged  from 
spiritual  darkness  into  God's  marvelous  light,  till 
her  wearied  heart  found  rest  in  a  clear  perception 
of  the  love  of  Christ. 

This  mental  repose  was  not  attained  without 
severe  trials.  She  had  an  extremely  sensitive  na- 
ture, a  large  measure  of  self-esteem,  and  a  most  len- 
der affection  for  her  father,  brothers,  atid  sisters. 
"When,  therefore,  her  convictions  of  duty  led  her  to 
renounce  her  former  gayety  of  dress,  her  amuse- 
ments, and  to  manifest  a  spirit  of  habitual  serious- 
ness, which  gave  offense  to  these  dear  friends  and 
incurred  their  open  censure.  She  suffered  extreme 
mental  pain.  Her  delicate  sensibilities  were  se- 
verely wounded:  the  temptation  to  decline  allegi- 
ance to  her  new  convictions  was  strong;  and  the 
conflicts  between  these  rival  domestic  affections 
and  her  budding  love  for  God  were,  at  times,  ago- 
nizing. But  she  proved  true  to  her  sense  of  duty. 
Beholding  distinctly  the  paramount  claims  of  her 
Redeemer,  she  resolutely  chained  all  her  lower 
affections,  and  laid  them  in  glorious  captivity  at 
his  feet. 

How  beautiful  is  this  spectacle!  Behold  her!  a 
timid,  gentle  girl,  allured  from  duty  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  an  indulgent  father's  affections,  persuaded 
by  the  lips  of  much  loved  brothers  and  sisters  to 
abandon  her  new  ideas,  and  threatened  with  their 
frowns  and  angry  glances,  she  nevertheless  firmly 
pressed  forward  to  the  cross,  "counting  all  things 
loss  "  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  approval !  The  world 
may  have  esteemed  her  beautiful,  when,  in  silk  and 
jewels,  she  dazzled  its  eyes  in  gay  assemblies;  but 
pious  minds  can  see  purer,  loftier  beauty  in  this 
conflict  and  victory  of  her  new  spiritual  life  over 
the  sinful  and  selfish  tendencies  of  her  nature. 

That  firm  will  which  refused  to  bend  to  tempting 
circumstance,  through  these  months  of  dark  and 
stormy  conflict,  was  not  likely  to  prove  flexible  to 
the  demands  of  sin  after  her  entrance  into  spiritual 
liberty.  Hence,  we  find,  in  her  subsequent  life,  a 
steadfastly  progressive  development  of  religious 
character.  No  outward  change,  no  inward  battle, 
ever  afterward  moved  her  faith  from  its  firm  founda- 
tion. Two  years  after  her  awakening  she  married 
Joseph  Fry.  He  being  a  man  of  wealth,  her  mar- 
riage to  him  introduced  her  to  new  and  extensive 
circles  of  society,  and  to  many  burdensome  cares 
and  duties.  But  her  husband  had  a  spirit  kindred 
to  her  own,  and  her  bridal  home  witnessed  no  dim- 
inution of  her  fidelity  to  God.  Subsequently  her 
philanthropic  labors  drew  the  eyes  of  nobles,  eccle- 
siastics, statesmen,  and  even  of  loyalty  itself,  to- 
ward her  in  undissembled  admiration.  Her  name 
was  in  the  mouth  of  the  world.  Kings  and  queens 
praised  her.  But  her  heart  refused  to  be  moved  to 
pride.  The  more  highly  she  was  exalted  by  the 
praise  of  men,  the  lower  she  sunk  in  deep  humility 
at  the  feet  of  Christ.  Never  did  woman  look  more 
lovely  than  she,  when,  at  the  hight  of  her  fame,  an 
aristocratic  circle  greeted  her  with  a  buzz  of  ap- 
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plause  in  Egyptian  Hall,  and  when,  after  England's 
Queen  had  paid  her  special  attention,  she  returned 
home  and  wrote,  "This  hardly  raised  me  at  all." 
What  beautiful  humility,  what  moral  grandeur, 
what  strength  of  principle,  that  could  subject  such 
a  mind  as  hers  so  completely  as  to  prevent  the 
risings  of  pride  in  the  presence  of  such  adulation ! 
To  her  the  music  of  the  birds  at  Earlham  was  more 
delightful  than  the  voices  of  praise — the  smile  of  a 
wretched  criminal  restored  to  his  right  mind,  a 
richer  reward  than  the  admiration  of  courts. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Elizabeth  Fry's 
character  was  its  extraordinary  benevolence.  The 
native  kindness  of  her  heart  flowed  through  her 
nature,  softened  all  its  asperities,  characterized  all 
her  actions,  gave  geniality  to  her  manners,  a  sub- 
duing power  to  the  tones  of  her  voice,  and  an  un- 
utterable sweetness  to  her  countenance.  When  she 
was  as  yet  a  child,  her  mother  was  wont  to  call  her 
"My  dove-like  Betsy."  When  in  the  midst  of  her 
fashionable  career,  she  was  often  restrained  by  a 
benevolent  fear,  lest  by  her  gay  example  she  should 
be  a  "  curse  to  society."  When  seventeen  she  wrote, 
"I  love  to  feel  the  sorrows  of  others."  But  after 
her  conversion  this  bud  of  native  benevolence  blos- 
somed into  a  rare  and  beautiful  philanthropy,  which 
henceforth  became  the  governing  influence  of  her 
life. 

The  first  scene  of  benevolence  in  which  we  find 
her,  after  her  awakening,  is  the  chamber  of  "poor 
Bob,"  a  laborer  on  her  father's  estate,  who  was 
dying  of  consumption.  With  an  angel's  gentleness 
she  entered  his  cottage,  and,  seated  beside  his  bed, 
read  to  him  daily  from  the  Testament,  and  cheered 
him  with  holy  words  as  he  slowly  descended  into 
the  vale  of  death. 

Next  we  find  her  visiting  the  sick  poor.  There 
she  finds  "Billy,"  a  poor  ignorant  boy,  to  whom 
she  becomes  a  teacher.  Pleased  with  her  self-ap- 
pointed task,  she  seeks  other  scholars,  till  eighty 
poor  children  come  to  her  for  instruction.  Hearing 
of  an  officer's  lady  who  was  sick  and  in  limited 
circumstances,  she  loads  a  basket  with  little  dain- 
ties and  leaves  it  at  the  house  of  the  invalid.  After 
her  marriage  she  removed  to  London,  and  made  it 
her  first  business  to  search  after  and  relieve  the  de- 
serving poor.  In  two  or  three  years  she  became  a 
resident  of  Plashett  House,  in  the  country.  Here 
she  finds  an  aged  man  and  his  sister  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances. Proud  in  their  poverty,  and  doubtful 
of  human  friendships,  this  aged  couple  had  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  society,  and  refused  to  min- 
gle with  their  neighbors.  Mrs.  Fry  visited  them, 
melted  the  frost  from  their  hearts,  won  their  confi- 
dence, and  filled  their  habitation  with  sunshine. 
Here,  too,  she  opened  a  school  for  poor  children, 
made  clothing,  and,  in  the  winter,  "soup"  for  the 
numerous  poor  around  her.  Every  seat  of  sorrow 
owned  her  presence,  and  her  hand  carried  gifts  to 
innumerable  homes  of  poverty. 

Returning  to  London  in  the  winter  of  1812,  she 
was  invited  to  visit  the  celebrated  Newgate  prison. 
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She  found  throe  hundred  female  criminals  within 
its  walls,  crowded  into  four  rooms,  very  partially 
supplied  with  either  clothing  or  bedding,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  grossest  degradation.  A  more  loath- 
some scene  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Drunkenness, 
swearing,  quarreling,  filthiness,  obscenity,  were  all 
visible  in  those  unhappy  creatures.  It  was  a  sight 
at  once  revolting  to  her  refined  and  delicate  sensi- 
bilities, and  painful  to  her  heart.  More  hopeless 
subjects  for  the  labors  of  the  philanthropist  had 
never  existed.  But  Mrs.  Fry's  soul  yearned  over 
them,  and  she  resolved  to  help  them. 

Requesting  permission  to  labor  among  them  for 
their  reformation,  from  the  Governor  of  Newgate, 
that  gentleman  informed  her  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
even  to  trust  herself  within  their  cells.  They  would 
rob  and  insult  her,  he  said,  if  she  entered  them. 
She  persisted,  however,  and  entered  a  room  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  fallen 
wretches.  Her  presence  hushed  them  at  once  to 
silence.  Her  face,  so  pure  and  tranquil,  contrasted 
strongly  with  their  besotted  and  ferocious  counte- 
nances, and  they  gazed  upon  her  in  silent  amaze- 
ment. But  when  she  spoke  they  were  subdued. 
In  a  voice  of  flute-like  softness  she  said,  "You 
seem  unhappy  1  You  are  in  want  of  clothes! 
Would  you  be  pleased  if  some  one  would  come  and 
relieve  your  misery?" 

It  was  long  since  those  poor  women  had  heard 
such  words  of  kindness:  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
never.  They  sounded  like  mysterious  music  in 
their  ears,  and  they  were  touched.  "Certainly," 
they  replied;  "but  nobody  cares  for  us,  and  where 
can  we  expect  to  find  a  friend?" 

"  I  am  come  with  a  wish  to  serve  you,"  she  re- 
joined, and  then  she  went  on  to  speak  words  of 
hope  that  went  to  their  very  hearts.  They  crowded 
around  her,  doubtful  if  what  they  heard  was  true 
and  real.  "You  will  never  come  again,"  said  they, 
with  much  feeling. 

"I  will  come  again,"  was  her  kind  reply.  And 
she  did.  Laden  with  gifts  of  clothing,  and  speak- 
ing words  of  love,  she  stood  again  among  those 
women.  Yea,  she  admonished  them,  prayed  with 
them;  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  them  on  their 
knees  in  tears,  and  to  hear  them  bewailing  their 
shocking  condition. 

Mrs.  Fry  was  prevented,  for  a  time,  from  prose- 
cuting these  benevolent  endeavors  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, owing  to  her  removal  back  to  Plashett,  to 
bereavements,  and  personal  sickness.  But  she 
proved  the  strength  of  her  faith  by  her  beautiful 
spirit  of  submission  in  these  trials.  After  three 
years  elapsed,  her  health  and  circumstances  enabled 
her  to  resume  her  Newgate  labors. 

We  have  not  space  to  relate  the  interesting  de- 
tails of  these  philanthropic  toils.  They  were,  how- 
ever, eminently  successful.  The  remarkably  affect- 
ing manner  in  which  she  read  the  Scriptures,  her 
prayers,  her  tenderness,  her  words  of  power,  the 
kindness  of  her  spirit  accomplished  wonders  with 
the  criminals.     Their  ferocity  was  changed  to  re- 


spect; their  vices  abandoned;  they  worked  with 
industry;  many  of  them  Wcame  sincerely  pious. 
The  officers  of  the  prison  were  astounded.  The 
fame  of  her  success  spread.  The  first  minds  of 
England  visited  the  prison  at  the  liour  in  which 
she  read  and  spoke  to  the  prisoners;  and  were  often 
moved  as  deeply  as  the  special  objects  of  her  ap- 
peals. The  subject  of  prison  discipline  was  thus 
brought  before  the  house  of  commons,  and  Mrs. 
Fry,  with  her  accustomed  dignity  and  urbanity, 
appeared  before  a  committee  of  that  great  Ijody,  and 
gave  an  account  of  her  labors  and  success.  The 
results  were  highly  beneficial,  not  only  on  the  pris- 
ons of  Great  Britain,  but  also  on  those  of  the  btatei 
of  continental  Europe. 

This  blessed  work  of  doing  good  of  every  possi- 
ble sort  filled  up  the  measure  of  Mrs.  Fry's  long 
life.  The  principal  pri-sons,  hospitals,  and  insane 
asylums  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  became  the  scenes  of  her  labors. 
Philanthropists  and  even  crowned  heads  became 
her  correspondents.  Her  influence  for  good  was 
felt  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  her  example  stimu- 
lated multitudes  to  similar  acts  of  goodness.  And 
what  is  as  remarkable  as  any  other  fact  in  her  his- 
tory, her  family  was  never  neglected.  By  dili- 
gently husbanding  her  time,  she  first  fulfilled  her 
duties  as  a  wife  and  mother,  and  then  gave  her 
labors  to  poor  human  nature.  At  last,  after  many 
and  various  trials — after  seeing  her  husband's  for- 
tune diminished  by  losses — after  closing  his  eyes 
in  death  and  following  a  very  large  portion  of  her 
relatives  to  the  grave,  this  holy,  benevolent,  pure- 
minded  woman,  after  a  few  months  of  feeble  health, 
exclaimed,  one  morning,  "0,  my  dear  Lord,  help 
and  keep  thy  servant!"  and  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 
This  was  on  the  13th  of  October,  1845. 

Christian  lady  I  what  think  you  of  Mrs.  Fry?  Is 
not  her  character  truly  beautiful?  In  her  conflicts 
she  was  true  to  her  highest  obligations.  In  her  ac- 
tions she  was  benevolent  almost  beyond  precedent. 
There  was  symmetry,  too,  in  her  character.  She 
was  as  complete  in  her  conjugal  and  maternal  rela- 
tions as  in  her  philanthropy.  She  was  persevering 
also,  and  unfaltering  in  her  fidelity,  even  in  the 
darkest  night  of  her  afflictions.  Let  her,  therefore, 
serve  you  as  an  example — a  pattern  woman  whom 
you  may  safely  imitate  in  the  leading  features  of 
her  character  and  according  to  your  measure  of 
ability.  As  useful  as  she  was  you  may  not  be;  but 
you  may  reach  the  same  standard  of  moral  beauty. 
Like  her  in  every  conflict  you  may  give  the  victory 
to  right  and  duty;  like  her  you  may  be  gentle, 
pure,  active,  faithful,  kind,  philanthropic.  You 
may  not  win  so  high  a  renown;  but  you  may  attain 
as  high  a  happiness  as  hers.  But  to  do  so  you 
must  do  as  she  did.  Submit  yourself  wholly  to 
God;  look  for  your  strength  to  the  mighty  Savior, 
and  give  your  life  to  the  work  of  blessing  others, 
always  remembering  her  great  principle  of  benev- 
olent action,  that  charity  to  the  soul  is  the  soul  of 
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A  Sublime  Vibtue. — How  sublime  is  the  virtue 
that  still  plants  without  any  expectation  that  it  shall 
ever  reap!  He  most  emulates  the  Deity  who  plants 
for  future  generations. — Simms. 

Martin  Luther's  Will. — In  the  last  will  and  test- 
ament of  the  great  German  reformer  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  passage:  "  Lord  God,  I  thank  thee 
that  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  make  me  a  poor  and 
indigent  man  upon  earth.  I  have  neither  house,  nor 
land,  nor  money  to  leave  behind  me.  Thou  hast 
given  me  wife  and  children,  whom  I  now  restore  to 
thee.  Lord,  nourish,  teach,  and  preserve  them  as 
thou  hast  me." 

An  Hour  Lost. — Lost  yesterday,  somewhere  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset,  two  golden  hours,  each  set 
with  sixty  diamond  minutes.  No  reward  is  oflfered, 
for  they  are  gone  forever. 

Peter  the  Great. — An  old  woman,  being  in- 
formed of  Czar  Peter's  death,  said,  *' Lauk  a'  me! 
Peter  the  Great  is  dead,  is  a'?  And  who,  pray,  was 
Peter  the  Great?" 

Boiling  to  Death. — "  Boiling  to  death,"  Black- 
stone  says,  "  seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  crime  which  gave  rise 
to  it;  for  the  preamble  of  the  statute  informs  us  that 
John  Roose,  a  cook,  had  been  lately  convicted  of 
throwing  poison  into  a  large  pot  of  broth,  prepared 
for  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  family  and  for  the  poor 
of  the  parish:  and  the  said  John  Eoose  was,  by  a  re- 
trospective clause  of  the  same  statute,  ordered  to  be 
boiled  to  death.  Lord  Coke  mentions  several  in- 
stances of  persons  suffering  this  horrid  punishment." 
This  act,  however,  did  not  live  long,  for  it  was  re- 
pealed by  Edward  VI. 

Eating  a  Steamboat  Boiler. — Twenty-seven  years 
ago,  while  an  eminent  engineer  was  speaking  before  a 
Parliamentary  committee  of  the  probability  of  steam- 
ships crossing  the  Atlantic,  the  present  Earl  of  Derby 
rose  from  his  seat  and  exclaimed,  "  Good  heavens! 
what  do  you  say?  If  steamships  cross  the  Atlantic, 
I  will  eat  the  boiler  of  the  first  boat!" 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Miss  Gwatkyn. — Miss  Gwatkyn, 
a  niece  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  had  an  interview 
with  Hayden  in  1845.  She  was  then  eighty-nine 
years  old.  The  following  characteristic  anecdotes  of 
Dr.  Johnson  were  related  by  her: 

"She  said  she  came  to  Sir  Joshua  quite  a  little 
girl,  and  at  the  first  grand  party  Dr.  Johnson  staid, 
as  he  always  did,  after  all  were  gone;  and  that  she, 
being  afraid  of  hurting  her  new  frock,  went  up  stairs 
and  put  on  another,  and  came  down  to  sit  with  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua.  Johnson  thundered  out  at 
her,  scolded  her  for  her  disrespect  to  him,  in  sup- 
posing he  was  not  as  worthy  of  her  best  frock  as  fine 
folks.  He  sent  her  crying  to  bed,  and  took  a  dislike 
to  hor  over  after. 


"  She  had  a  goldfinch  which  she  had  left  at  home. 
Her  brother  and  sister  dropped  water  on  it  from  a 
great  hight  for  fun.  The  bird  died  from  fright,  and 
turned  black. 

"  She  told  Goldsmith,  who  was  writing  his  '  Ani- 
mated Nature.'  Goldsmith  begged  her  to  get  the 
facts,  and  he  would  allude  to  it.  '  Sir,'  roared  out 
Johnson, '  if  you  do,  you'll  ruin  your  work,  for,  de- 
pend upon  it,  it's  a  lie.' 

"  She  said  that  after  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr. 
Solander  came  from  their  voyage,  at  a  grand  dinner 
at  Sir  Joshua's,  Solander  was  relating  that  in  Iceland 
he  had  seen  a  fowl  boiled  in  a  few  minutes  in  the  hot 
springs.  Johnson  broke  up  the  whole  party  by  roar- 
ing out,  '  Sir,  unless  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes,  I 
would  not  believe  it.'  Nobody  spoke  after,  and  Banks 
and  Solander  rose  and  left  the  dining-room." 

A  Brilliant  Surgical  Operation. — Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  on  visiting  the  French  capital,  was  asked 
by  the  surgeon  en  chef  of  the  empire,  how  many 
times  he  had  performed  some  wonderful  feat  of  sur- 
gery. He  replied  that  he  had  performed  the  opera- 
tion thirteen  times.  *'  Ah,  but,  monsieur,  I  have  done 
him  one  hundred  and  sixty  time.  How  many  time 
did  you  save  his  life?"  continued  the  curious  French- 
man, after  he  looked  into  the  blank  amazement  of 
Sir  Astley's  face.  "  I,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  saved 
eleven  out  of  the  thirteen.  How  many  did  you  save 
out  of  a  hundred  and  sixty?"  "  Ah,  monsieur,  I  lose 
dem  all;  but  de  operation  was  very  hr/llante.''^  It  is 
hard  for  a  man  who  has  seen  England  and  Franco 
both  in  motion  to  forget  this  story. 

Fixe  Clothes. — The  person  whose  clothes  are  ex- 
tremely fine,  I  am  too  apt  to  consider  as  not  being 
possessed  of  any  superiority  of  fortune,  but  resem- 
bling those  Indians  who  are  found  to  wear  all  the 
gold  they  have  in  the  world  in  a  bob  at  the  nose. — 
Goldsmith. 

Poverty. — Few  things  in  this  world  trouble  peo- 
ple more  than  poverty,  or  the  fear  of  poverty;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  a  sore  affliction;  but  like  all  other  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to  it  has  its  antidote,  its  reliable 
remedy.  The  judicious  application  of  industry,  pru- 
dence, and  temperance  is  a  certain  cure. 

Goethe's  Eulogy  on  Sleep. — Sweet  Sleep,  thou 
comest  with  good  fortune,  unbidden,  unentreated. 
Thou  loosest  the  knots  of  stern  thought,  and  min- 
glest  together  all  images  of  joy  and  grief.  Unhin- 
dered, the  circle  of  internal  harmonies  flows  on,  and 
wrapped  in  a  pleasing  frenzy,  we  sink  down  and 
cease  to  be. —  Tmichatone. 

A  Singular  Cause  of  Complaint. — One  of  the 
companions  of  De  Saulcy,  named  Lozsol,  when  trav- 
eling from  Boyrout  to  Jerusalem,  was  constantly 
firing  at  the  lapwings  without  ever  hitting  any. 
When  asked  one  day,  after  having  fired  two  inef- 
fectual shots,  what  the  unfortunate  creatures  had 
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done  to  him  that  he  should  bo  so  ferocious  against 
them— "What  have  they  done  to  me?"  said  he,  with 
a  most  comical  indignation, "  the  villains  won't  allow 
me  to  kill  them!"  There  was  no  answering  such  a 
just  complaint,  says  De  Saulcy. 

Officious  Counsel.— Many  persons  fancy  them- 
selves friendly  when  they  are  only  officious.  They 
counsel,  not  so  much  that  you  should  become  wise, 
as  that  they  should  be  recognized  as  teachers  of 
wisdom. 

Education.— There  is  a  tendency  in  modern  edu- 
cation to  cover  the  fingers  with  rings,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  cut  the  sinews  at  the  wrist.  The  worst 
education,  which  teaches  self-denial,  is  better  than 
the  best  which  teaches  every  thing  else,  and  not 
ihsxt.—SUrling. 

A  Good  Kule.— One  of  the  wisest  rules  that  can 
be  observed  in  study,  is  to  eschew  those  subjects 
which  afford  no  footing  to  the  mind.— ^^  John. 

Oats  in  Scotland.— Lord  Elibank  made  a  happy 
retort  on  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of  oats:  "  A  grain, 
which  in  England  is  generally  given  to  the  horses,  but 
in  Scotland  supports  the  people."  "  Yes,"  said  he, 
"  and  where  else  will  you  see  such  horses  and  such 
menf'* 

Hopeless  People.— A  hopeless  person  is  one  who 
deserts  himself.— -ff^'^e%' 


Hydropathy. — One  of  the  happiest  things  ever 
said  on  a  dry  subject  is  the  following  joke,  perpe- 
trated by  Charles  Lamb.  "  The  water-cure,"  said 
he,  "  is  neither  now  nor  wonderful,  for  it  is  as  old  as 
the  Deluge,  which,  in  my  opinion,  hilled  m(/re  than 
it  cured.'''' 

Lying.- The  best  defense  of  lying  that  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  read  is  the  remark  of  Charles  Lamb, 
related  by  Leigh  Hunt,  that  '•  Truth  was  precious, 
and  not  to  be  wasted  on  every  body." 

Ingredient  of  Happiness. — "  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  man,"  says  Steele,  "  who  would  be  true  to 
himself,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  disposition  to  be 
pleased." 

Knowing  Ones. — "  The  most  ignorant  of  the  world's 
fools,"  says  some  one,  "  are  those  called  '  knowing 
ones,'  a  phrase  satirical  with  the  very  glee  of  irony." 

Value  of  a  Woman  in  South  Africa.— How 
highly  prized  are  the  ladies  in  South  Africa  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  when  the  missionaries 
first  introduced  a  plow,  and  the  lazy  Caffree  lords  saw 
it  at  work,  one  of  them  exclaimed,  "  See  how  the  thing 
tears  up  the  ground  with  its  mouth!  It  is  of  more 
worth  than  five  wives!"  Woman  is  the  dynamometer 
with  which  the  Caffree  measures  the  value  of  a  plow. 

Plain  Truth. — One  of  the  sublimest  things  in  the 
world  is  plain  tx\3iih.\—Bulwer. 
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New  Certificate  for  Auxiliary  Missionary  So- 
ciETiES.—This  certificate  represents  the  resurrection 
of  Christ— "Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead." 
In  the  foreground  is  the  risen  Savior  coming  forth 
from  the  tomb,  the  angel  sitting  upon  the  stone  he 
had  rolled  away,  and  the  keepers  fallen  as  dead  men; 
while  in  the  distance  is  seen  the  symbolic  angel  with 
the  Gospel  trumpet,  going  forth  to  make  proclama- 
tion to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  This  beautiful  picture 
was  drawn  by  Darley,  and  engraved  by  F.  E.  Jones. 

Father  Mathew's  Temperance  Eeform.— Father 
Mathew's  wonderful  reform  in  Ireland  seems  to  need 
doing  over  again.  The  London  Spectator  states,  that 
in  1S38  12,206,242  gallons  of  whisky  were  consumed 
in  that  country,  which  decreased  to  5,290,650  in  1842. 
This  with  a  population  of  8,175,000  souls.  But  now, 
with  a  population  of  6,515,794  only,  no  less  than 
8,208,256  gallons  are  consumed. 

Eev.  John  Hicklinq  is  the  oldest  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  preachers  in  Great  Britain.  He  was  or- 
dained by  Mr.  Wesley  over  sixty-five  years  ago,  and 
is  now  about  ninety  years  old.  He  made  a  very  feeling 
and  sensible  address  before  the  late  British  conference. 

How  Eoads  are  Constructed  in  Egypt.— The 
working  of  the  Egyptian  government  is  simplicity 
itself.  A  short  time  ago  the  Pacha  wished  a  road  to 
be  construc*^ed  from  one  of  his  palaces  to  a  station  on 
the  new  railroad.  The  requisite  orders  were  issued 
to  the  governors  of  the  districts  through  which  it  was 
to  pass,  the  laborers  were  ordered  out,  and  in  six 


weeks  the  road,  thirty  miles  long,  forty  feet  wide, 
and  eight  feet  high,  was  complete,  and  the  Pacha's 
treasury  not  a  sou  the  poorer. 

Mormons  and  Morals.— Mr.  Ferris,  late  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  Utah,  just  returned,  reports  that 
the  Mormon  rulers  are  even  more  profligate  and  de- 
praved than  has  been  represented.  Brigham  Young, 
he  says,  has  forty  wives.  Men  and  women,  too  gen- 
erally, are  utterly  debased. 

The  Autocrat  and  Orthodoxy.— "  With  full  as- 
surance in  the  arm  of  the  Almighty,"  says  the  Em- 
peror of  Eussia,  "  we  go  forth  to  fight  for  the  orthodox 
faith."  And,  accordingly,  twelve  thousand  muskets, 
and  the  usual  proportion  of  sabers  and  bomb-shells, 
arc  sent  on  in  advance,  to  promote  the  spread  of 
Christianity  among  the  heathen  Turks. 

English  Trade  with  the  United  States.— Charles 
Dickens  computes  that  one-sixth  of  the  English  peo- 
ple gain  their  livelihood  from  the  trade  with  the 
United  States. 

Number  of  Mummies  and  Use  made  of  them. — 
Mr.  Buckingham  thinks  the  Catacombs  of  Egypt 
contain  more  human  bodies  than  there  are  people 
now  living  on  the  globe.  These  mummies  are  now 
wholly  destitute  of  any  animal  matter.  It  has  all 
changed  into  a  resinous  substance  or  decayed.  They 
are  taken  from  the  catacombs  to  be  exported,  and  to 
be  used  for  fuel.  The  finest  are  exported  whole  as 
objects  of  curiosity  for  museums.  Certain  parts,  as 
the  inside  of  a  head  and  chest,  are  sold  as  a  drug, 
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and  the  backbone  is  ground  into  a  powder  which  is 
highly  prized  by  artists. 

PoPEKT  AXD  THE  CoMET. — The  comet  which  has 
lately  been  visible  has  served  a  priest,  not  far  from 
"Warsaw,  with  materials  for  a  very  curious  sermon. 
After  having  summoned  his  congregation  together, 
though  it  was  neither  Sunday  nor  festival,  and  shown 
them  the  comet,  he  informed  them  that  this  was  the 
same  star  that  had  appeared  to  the  Magi,  at  the  birth 
of  our  Savior,  and  that  it  was  only  visible  now  in 
the  Russian  empire.  Its  appearance  on  this  occasion 
was  to  intimate  to  the  Russian  eagle,  that  the  time 
was  now  come  for  it  to  spread  out  its  wings,  and 
embrace  all  mankind  in  one  orthodox,  soul-sanctify- 
ing Church.  He  showed  them  that  the  star  was  now 
standing  immediately  over  Constantinople;  and  ex- 
plained that  the  dull  light  of  the  nucleus  indicated 
its  sorrow  at  the  delays  of  the  Russian  array  in  pro- 
ceeding to  its  destination,  etc. 

LiMANESE  "WoMEX  AND  SifOKiNG. — The  Limaucsc 
women  are  inveterate  smokers.  It  is  no  uncommon 
sight,  however  startling  the  fact  may  appear  to  those 
vaporish  ladies  who  would  "  die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic 
pain,"  not  to  say  any  thing  of  the  possible  efi'ect  of 
the  remote  odor  of  a  Havana — it  is  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  a  pretty,  delicate-looking  Limanese  lady 
purchasing,  at  the  open  cigar-booths,  vigorous  cigars 
that  would  stagger  the  nerves  of  some  of  our  most 
robust  male  smokers.  And  they  smoke  them,  too; 
the  ladies  do  not  go  about  the  street  smoking,  but, 
like  knowing  smokers,  take  a  quiet  puff  at  home, 
while  the  more  common  women  may  be  seen  blow- 
ing at  enormous  cigars  as  they  walk  about  the  streets. 

Dates  of  Inventions. — The  dates  of  the  following 
inventions  may  be  of  some  convenience  to  our  read- 
ers for  reference: 

Glass  windows  were  first  used  in 1180 

Chimneys  in  houses 1236 

Lead  pipes  for  conveying  water 1252 

Tallow  candles  for  lights 1290 

Spectacles  invented  by  an  Italian 1299 

Paper  first  made  from  linen 1302 

Woolen  cloth  first  made  in  England 1331 

Art  of  painting  in  oil  colors 1410 

Printing  invented 1440 

Watches  made  in  Germany 1477 

Variation  of  compass  first  noticed 1540 

Pins  first  nsed  in  England 1543 

Circulation  of  the  haman  blood  first  discovered  by  Harvey.  1619 

First  newspaper  puhlished 1630 

First  steam -engine  invented 1649 

First  fire-engine  invented 1663 

First  cotton  planted  in  the  United  States 1759 

Steam-engine  improved  by  Watt 1766 

Steam  cotton  mill  erected 1782 

Stereotyping  invented  in  Scotland 1785 

Animal  magnetism  discovered  by  Mesnier 1788 

Sabbath  school  established  in  Yorkshire,  England 1789 

Electro-magnetic  telegraph  invented  by  Morse  in 1832 

Daguerreotype  process  invented 1839 

Colonization. — The  Logi«latiire  of  Virginia  has 
already  appropriated  two  liundred  thousand  dollars 
for  colonization,  and  the  several  states  of  the  Union 
are  now  asked  to  co-oj)eratc  in  the  great  work. 
Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  remitted  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Liberia  will  enable  it  to  organize  a  board 
of  commissioners  to  begin   the  work  of  supplying 


emigrants  with  farms,  without  any  reference  to  the 
place  of  their  nativity,  but  simply  as  citizens  of  the 
republic.  An  experiment  has  already  been  made  by 
the  New  York  Colonization  Society  and  the  Liberia 
Agricultural  Association  to  establish  sixty  farms  on 
a  plan  similar  to  the  above,  and  with  perfect  success. 

Intelligence  in  a  Papal  Land. — Official  reports 
from  the  island  of  Sardina  show  that  of  547,112  in- 
habitants, 512,381  can  neither  read  nor  write.  This 
island  swarms  with  priests,  and  has  been  for  ages 
entirely  under  their  control. 

Vanity  of  the  New  Yorkers. — The  Alexandria 
Gazette  gives  New  Yorkers  a  tap  on  the  bump  of 
conceit.  The  Gazette  says:  "At  every  incident  of 
importance  connected  with  our  foreign  relations  or 
domestic  concerns,  a  '  public  meeting'  is  held  in  New 
York,  and  speeches  made  and  resolutions  passed. 
"We  have  never  yet  seen  that  these  New  York  public 
meetings,  speeches,  and  resolutions  influence  or  con- 
trol the  opinions  or  actions  of  the  people  of  the  other 
states.  They  seem  to  be  regarded  generally  as  the 
effervescence  of  an  easily-excited  population,  in 
many  cases  the  contrivance  of  busy-bodies  and  poli- 
ticians, for  their  own  selflsh  purposes.  Those  con- 
cerned seemed  to  think  that  the  huzzas  of  a  Park 
meeting  astonish  the  world.  They  are  mistaken. 
They  are  more  often  the  subject  of  ridicule  than  of 
serious  consideration.  The  echo  dies  amidst  the 
streets  of  New  York,  and  disturbs  nobody  out  of  that 
city." 

Public  Schools  in  California. — The  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  California  has  pub- 
lished his  report.  The  state  has  recognized  the  New 
England  principle  of  common  schools,  supported  by 
the  state.  There  are  now  in  California  about  18,000 
white  youth  under  eighteen  years,  fit  candidates  for 
schools.  The  money  in  the  treasury  credited  to  the 
school  fund  amounted  in  January  to  over  $18,000, 
and  $9,000  were  still  due  from  the  several  counties. 
Of  the  500,000  acres  devoted  to  the  production  of  a 
school  fund,  150,000  had  been  sold,  and  a  fund  of 
about  $300,000  secured  therefrom.  The  interest  on 
this,  with  some  other  sums  to  be  received,  would 
make  not  far  from  $50,000  to  form  a  basis  of  a  free 
school  system,  which  it  is  hoped  and  expected  will 
soon  be  put  in  operation  throughout  the  state. 

Education  in  Connecticut. — The  Eighth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Common  Schools 
of  Connecticut  presents  the  following  facts:  More 
than  $100,000  have  been  raised  by  tax  in  the  districts 
of  twenty  school  societies  out  of  the  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  in  the  state — more  than  four  times  the 
amount  raised  in  the  whole  state  prior  to  the  year 
1849.  Number  of  children  in  the  state  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  ^ixteen,  9G,382.  The  revenue  of  the 
school  fund  is  $143,093,  and  the  rate  for  each  child 
$1.35.  Number  of  scholars  between  four  and  sixteen 
attending  school  in  the  winter,  74,700.  Number  of 
private  schools  of  all  grades — winter,  403;  pupils  in 
do.,  8,100;  cost  for  tuition,  $102,000.  Whole  number 
of  teachers  in  winter— male,  1,000;  female,  730:  in 
summer— male,  670;  female,  1,020. 

Coal  in  Cincinnati  for  the  last  few  days  has 
been  selling  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel;  potatoes  are 
selling  at  the  same  price. 
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Th«  Family  Bible,  VoLricE  I.  Gexesis  to  Job. 
WitA  hruf  y<4e4  and  Inftructwns,  hy  lUr.  JuHin 
Edwards,  D.  D.  With  Mapt,  and  th*  rtferenct*  and 
Hu  marpinal  rtadingtr/  the  PfAyglU  BihU.  Pp.  664. 
8r».  Price  in  fine  paper,  hound.  To  cent*. — The  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society  have  wisely  determined  to  publish 
the  entire  Scriptures  with  brief  notes,  to  assist  com- 
mon readers  to  understand  its  meaning,  and  to  draw 
from  it  such  instructions  aa  they  need.  A  second 
volume  will  include  the  remainder  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  New  Testament  has  been  already  issued, 
and  more  than  sixty  th/usand  copies  sold.  The  notes 
and  instructions  are  carefully  and  judiciously  pre- 
pared, and  are  just  what  they  should  be — terse,  brief, 
practical.  The  paper,  typography,  and  binding  are 
really  elegant.  The  work  will  not  only  be  a  blessing 
to  those  who  have  not  the  time  nor  the  means  to 
procure  the  larger  commentaries,  but  could  be  used 
to  excellent  advantage  for  family  and  private  reading 
in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  For 
sale  by  S.  Wood,  at  the  Depository  of  the  American 
Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Books  tob  Chbistmas  Pbese^'ts. — The  season  for 
emch  presents  is  approaching.  Is  there  a  parent  in- 
quiring. What  book  shall  I  give  my  son?  or  a  sister, 
What  shall  I  give  my  brother?  We  suggest  to  them 
to  look  at  Wise's  YorxG  Ma>'8  Cocxselob.  It  is 
to  be  had  either  in  plain  or  elegant  style.  ...  Is 
there  a  parent  designing  the  present  of  a  suitable 
book  to  a  daughter,  or  a  brother  to  a  sister?  The 
same  author  has  made  provision  to  meet  the  case. 
Get  the  Youkg  Lady's  Cootselob.  These  are  two 
capital  books — lucid  and  lively  in  style;  rich  in  in- 
structive matter  and  in  beautiful  illustrations.  They 
have  already  had  an  immense  sale. 

The  Homes  or  the  New  Wobld:  Jmpretticn*  of 
America.  By  Fredrika  Brenur.  TrariHated  hy  Mary 
Haaitt.  Xew  Tori:  Harper  d' Brothers.  Tico  Volumes. 
12m/>. — The  names  of  tho  author  and  translator  are 
a  sufficient  guarantee  that  this  is  a  book  of  no  ordi- 
nary interest.  Fredrika  Bremer  visited  this  country 
in  1849,  1S50,  and  ISol.  Her  travels  were  very  ex- 
tensive— east,  north,  south,  and  the  '•  far  west."  Here, 
written  in  a  piquant,  graceful  style,  we  have  the  re- 
sult of  her  observations.  For  sale  by  H.  W.  Derby 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Mex  a>'D  TnrsGS  rs*  Eubope.  By  Kirwan.  Xetc 
Tori:  Harper  d-  Brothers.  \2mo.  255  /^.— In  this 
work  Kirwan  shows  himself  to  be  a  keen  observer, 
as  he  had  before  shown  himself  to  be  a  keen  contro- 
versialist. Those  who  have  read,  ad  nauseam,  the 
common  journalists  of  European  tours  need  not  fear 
taking  up  this  volume.  It  will  be  read  with  un- 
abated interest.  While  reading  the  description  of 
the  mummeries  carried  on  by  Pof>e  and  cardinals 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  we  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  scarlet-petticoated  charlatan  would  have 
been  somewhat  troubled  at  the  presence  of  the  great 
champion  of  Anti-Eomanism.  had  he  been  aware  of 
his  presence.     For  sale  by  H.  W.  Derby  <fc  Co. 


Woodwobth's  Amebicax  Miscellany  of  Enteb- 
TAixiNO  Kxowledcb.  2S8  pp.  \2mo.  PhUl^^ 
Samf>»f/n  <t  Co.:  Breiir/n. — This  is  a  capital  coIl«e» 
tion  for  the  young,  one.  indeed,  in  which  adult  per- 
sona may  indulge  both  to  their  entertainment  and 
improvement.  It  is  a  good  book  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  youncr  for  miscellaneous  reading.  The 
illustrations,  though  not  executed  in  the  finest  style 
of  the  art,  are  appropriate,  and  add  to  the  general 
interest  of  the  work.  For  sale  by  Truman  ic  Spof- 
ford,  Cincinnati. 

HisTOBY  or  England.  By  John  Lmgard^  D.  D. 
Volume  III.  BfM^>n:  PhUlip*.  Sancton  dt  Co.  1S5S. 
\imo.  359  pp. — We  have  already  noticed  in  very 
favorable  terms  this  standard  history.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  third  volume  only  confirms  our  judgment 
of  the  work.  It  brings  the  history  down  to  A.  D. 
13-24.  The  work  is  got  up  in  excellent  style,  with 
marginal  dates  and  notes  by  the  American  publish- 
ers.   For  sale  by  Truman  <fe  Spoflford,  Cincinnati. 

LoBEXzo  Ben  ONI ;  </r,  Pas^a^fs  in  the  Life  of  a* 
Italian.  Zil  pp.  \-2mr,.  B^Jfeld&a).—Weh&Tdlj 
know  where  to  rank  this  work :  it  has  all  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  most  brilliant  fiction,  and  yet  purports  to 
be  a  veritable  biography.  In  graphic  penciling  of 
scenes,  characters,  and  manners,  it  has  been  rarely 
surpassed.  Italy  under  the  iron  rule  of  despotism  is 
here  laid  open  to  our  inspection.  The  rufiianinn, 
oppression,  and  heartless  cruelty  exhibited  are  enough 
to  make  the  blood  of  the  most  stolid  boil  with  indig- 
nation. It  is  said  to  be  the  real  life  of  an  exiled 
Italian  patriot.  Let  all  who  are  in  doubt  about  the 
blessings  of  monarchy  and  Popery  read  this  work. 
For  sale  by  H.  W.  Derby  <fe  Co.,  Gncinnati. 

Lectubes  to  TorNG  Men.  By  Wm.  G.  £lUot^ 
pm..  Potior  of  tJu  Church  of  the  Mettimk,  St.  Ltmi». 
Bo^on:  CroAy.  Si^J^A*  d'  Co.  l^mo.  Pp.  190.— 
This  volume  contains  six  lectures;  namely.  An  Appeal, 
Self-Education,  Leisure  Time,  Transgression,  The 
Ways  of  Wisdom,  and  Eeligion.  We  place  this  vol- 
ume among  the  valuable  books  designed  to  instruct 
and  improve  the  young:  and  as  such  recommend  it 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  For  sale  by  Watson 
&  Sargeant.  lo&  Main-street.  Cincinnati. 

Lecttres  to  YorNG  Woicrx.  By  the  same  Author 
and  PuhJiihers.  l^mo.  19*}  pp. — The  subjects  of  this 
volume  are,  An  Appeal,  Home,  Duties.  Educationi 
Follies,  and  Woman's  Mission.  This  is  designed  as 
a  companion  of  the  former  volume,  and  we  are  de- 
cidedly of  the  opinion  that  it  is  "the  better  half.** 
It  is  written  with  clear  and  just  discrimination,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  end  proposed.  For  sale  by 
Watson  &  Sargeant,  169  Main-street,  Qncinnati. 

Tales  and  Sketches  ebosc  Beal  Lite,  aitd 
Hearth-Stone  Bevep.ies.  Bi/  TTiurlow  W.  BrtMm, 
Editor  of  the  *'  Cayuga  Chitf."'  1858.  Auburn: 
Derby  <t  Miller;  Cincinnati:  H.  W.  Derby  dt  Oo. 
llmo.  3S4  pp. — This  work  has  passed  rapidly  to  a 
second  edition.  We  have  found  time  to  read  only 
the  series  of  pictures  entitled  **  Edward  Carleton;  or. 
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the  Fatal  Glass."  If  they  may  be  taken  as  samples 
of  the  contents,  the  work  is  well  worthy  of  patron- 
age. It  is  attractive,  and  will  do  good.  It  has  been 
gotten  up  in  fine  style  by  the  publishers. 

The  Pastor's  "Wife,  is  the  title  of  an  ISrao.  vol- 
ume of  three  hundred  and  forty  pages,  published  by 
the  American  Tract  Society.  It  is  a  memoir  of  Mrs. 
Martha  Sherman,  wife  of  Rev.  James  Sherman,  the 
successor  of  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  Surrey  Chapel,  Lon- 
don, and  is  written  by  her  husband,  Mr.  Sherman. 
From  a  rather  hurried  examination  of  its  pages,  we 
entertain  a  favorable  opinion  of  its  character,  and 
would  call  the  attention  of  ministers'  wives  to  an 


examination  and  careful  perusal  of  it.  It  can  be  had 
of  Mr.  Seeley  Wood,  Walnut-street,  above  Fourth, 
Cincinnati. 

The  Life  of  William  Tuttle,  the  Self -made  Man 
and  Consistent  Christian,  is  a  small  volume  of  two 
hundred  pages,  by  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  Rockaway, 
N.  J.,  with  a  portrait,  which  is  well  adapted  to  guide 
young  men,  especially  those  dependent  on  their  own 
exertions,  in  forming  a  character  and  qualifying  them- 
selves for  success  and  usefulness.  It  is  also  an  exam- 
ple of  the  cheering,  sustaining  power  of  divine  grace 
amid  the  various  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  life.  On 
sale  by  S.  Wood,  Walnut,  above  Fourth. 


Ht^r's  labU* 


Our  Sorrows  Multiply. — Scarcely  had  the  rec- 
ord of  our  former  bereavement  been  made,  when  we 
were  again  summoned  to  the  care  of  another  stricken 
member  of  our  flock.  For  twenty-eight  days  and 
nights  we  watched  over  the  sick  and  suffering  one — 
alternating  between  hope  and  fear  to  the  very  last — 
and  then  our  little  Fidelia  Merrick,  aged  six  years 
and  two  months,  the  sprightliest  and  healthiest  of 
our  flock,  passed  over  the  flood  and  joined  the  little 
one  that  had  gone  before. 

"  Woes  cluster;  rare  are  solitary  woes; 
They  love  a  train;  they  tread  each  other's  heel." 

This  is  to  us  a  sad  lesson,  a  sorrowful  experience. 
Long  blest  with  health  in  our  family,  we  were  little 
prepared  for  such  a  visitation,  and  little  did  we  know 
of  the  anguish  with  which  the  bereaved  heart  of  a 
parent  may  be  wrung.  The  last  hours  of  the  dear 
girl  were  not  without  some  developments  which  have 
now  become  to  us  pleasing  reminiscences.  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  in- 
dited by  her  mother  to  a  friend:  "  While  I  write  our 
dear  little  Fidelia  lies  in  an  adjoining  room  en- 
shrouded for  the  grave.  During  her  protracted  sick- 
ness she  suffered  terribly,  but  was  patient  and  loving 
under  it  all.  She  is  wasted  to  a  skeleton;  but  the 
robe  of  childish  innocence  overspreads  with  an  un- 
earthly beauty  all  that  is  ghastly  in  death. 

'  Like  blossomed  trees  o'ertnrned  by  vernal  storms, 
Lovely  in  death  the  beauteous  ruin  lay.' 

She  shed  very  few  tears  over  Anna  Myra.  *  Ma,' 
said  she, '  I  can't  cry.'  '  You  feel  sorry,  don't  you, 
that  little  sister  is  dead?'  I  said.  '  No,  ma;  she  is  in 
heaven  now,  and  is  a  little  angel.'  '  But,'  said  I, '  you 
would  not  love  to  die  to  be  an  angel?'  '  Yes,  ma,  I 
would.'  Ever  since  she  was  taken  she  said  she  was 
going  to  die.  One  evening  she  called  us  all  to  her 
and  kissed  us  and  said, '  Good-by,  I  am  going  to  die. 
Katie  [addressing  her  sister  next  older,  and  who  had 
ever  been  her  constant  companion]  I  give  you  my 
little  bureau  to  remember  me  by.'  Struck  with  sur- 
prise at  such  unexpected  words  we  were  all  bathed 
in  tears.  '  Don't  cry;  don't  cry  for  me,'  she  said, '  I 
am  going  to  heaven.'  Three  days  before  her  death, 
while  the  room  was  perfectly  still,  she  sung,  with  a 
clear  voice,  '  There  is  a  happy  land,'  etc.  Dear,  dear 
Fidie,  you  have  joined  your  baby  sister  in  the '  happy 


land!'  Only  the  morning  before  her  death,  after  she 
had  been  washed  and  laid  upon  her  couch,  '  now,' 
said  she, '  I  want  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer,'  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands  she  repeated  a  portion  of  her  little 
prayer  till  her  strength  failed  her."  But  we  can 
indulge  in  these  reminiscences  no  longer.  The  long 
and  fearful  struggle  is  over.  The  earnest  and  un- 
sparing eff'orts  of  two  skillful  and  experienced  physi- 
cians could  not  avert  the  impending  blow;  all  that 
was  mortal  of  our  two  little  ones  now  slumber  side 
by  side  in  the  same  grave.  We  love  to  think  of 
them — Fidie  and  Anna — as  knowing  and  loving  each 
other  in  heaven  as  they  did  on  earth. 

Note  to  all  Concerned. — We  had  designed  some 
little  notice  of  the  contents  of  the  present  number, 
and  also  some  few  notes  upon  the  engravings;  we 
had  also  prepared  quite  an  amount  of  miscellany  and 
gossip,  and  several  items  in  which  our  contributors 
and  correspondents  are  interested,  and  made  quite  a 
collection  of  "  stray  gems;"  but  at  a  late  hour  we 
found  that  six  pages  of  the  present  number  would  be 
required  for  the  table  of  contents  of  the  volume. 
We  were  also  admonished  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  let  our  friends  and  patrons  know  something  of  the 
extensive  arrangements  we  had  made  to  give  interest 
and  value  to  the  next  volume.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  have  laid  over  our  preparations,  and  also 
several  original  articles,  which  would  otherwise  have 
appeared  in  the  present  number.  Our  Periodical 
Notices  have  also  been  crowded  out. 

In  our  January  number  we  will  endeavor  to 
"square  up  our  account"  all  around.  Till  then  we 
must  beg  the  indulgence  of  those  who  are  entitled  to 
a  hearing.  Many  of  our  contributors  accompany 
their  articles  with  little  personal  notes.  We  are 
always  glad  to  receive  them;  and  our  friends  must 
not  think  we  are  inattentive  or  indifferent,  even  if 
we  do  not  make  a  personal  reply.  The  fact  is,  the 
amount  of  correspondence  imposed  upon  us  is  so 
great  that  we  are  compelled  to  stay  our  hand  where 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  write. 

Close  of  Volume  XIIL — In  closing  the  current 
volume,  we  can  not  refrain  from  acknowledging  the 
kind  consideration  we  have  imiformly  received  from 
our  numerous  patrons,  from  the  newspaper  press 
generally,  and  also  from  our  contributors.    Our  otti- 
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cial  intcrcourHC  and  luborH  liavo  tliroii^hout  been  of  a 
most  agroeublc  cliuracter;  and  wc  close  the  year  with 
sinccro  thanks  to  the  many  kind  friends  who  }iavo 
cheered  and  aided  us,  and  with  devout  thanksgiving 
to  our  heavenly  Father  for  his  mercy  and  blessing 
vouchsafed  unto  us.  We  trust  all  our  patrons  will 
try  us  another  year,  and  that  our  montlily  issue  will 
Btill  go  laden  with  blessings  to  your  homes. 

CnAKACTERISTlCS  OF  THE    FoKTMCOMINO  VoLUME. — 

Our  induction  into  the  editorship  of  the  Kepository 
was  somewhat  sudden,  and  at,  in  many  respects,  an 
inauspicious  moment.  The  first  number  of  the  vol- 
ume was  already  out,  and  the  second  mostly  made 
up.  "We  commenced  with  the  March  number,  and, 
though  in  the  midst  of  the  volume,  ventured  to  make 
such  changes  in  the  general  features  of  the  work  as 
would  give  to  it  a  wider  range,  popularize  its  general 
character,  and  secure  greater  variety.  These  changes 
imposed  upon  us  vastly  more  editorial  labor  than  the 
work  had  ever  before  received;  but  our  patrons  have 
given  us  a  hearty  and  unanimous  approval,  and  that 
has  amply  repaid  our  labor.  With  reference  to  the 
future  we  wish  to  say — 

1.  That  the  general  characteristic  features  of  the 
present  volume  will  be  maintained  in  the  next,  with 
such  improvements  as  experience  may  suggest. 

2.  It  will  be  emphatically  a  general  magazine. 
It  is  probably  now  read  by  one  sex  as  much  as  by  the 
other,  and  this  fact  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  mak- 
ing up  its  pages. 

3.  A  large  number  of  the  best  writers  in  the  coun- 
try will  appear  among  its  contributors;  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  secure  a  still  greater  variety 
in  their  subjects.  For  instance,  a  series — "sketches 
of  Western  Virginia" — from  Dr.  Collins  may  be 
expected;  another — "sketches  of  eminent  females" — 
from  Kev.  Daniel  Wise,  of  which  the  article  in  this 
number  may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen;  another — 
"  sketches  of  eminent  travelers  and  their  adven- 
tures"— from  Eev.  T.  M.  Eddy,  of  which  we  have 
also  a  specimen ;  another — "  sketches  for  the  young  " — 
from  Wm.  T.  Coggeshall,  Esq.,  one  of  the  best  sketch 
writers  in  the  west.  These  we  give  only  as  speci- 
mens of  our  preparations  in  the  line  of  original  com- 
munications for  the  next  volume.  We  have  also  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  that  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney, 
the  gifted  poetess  of  our  country,  will  become  an  oc- 
casional contributor  to  our  columns.  Our  contribu- 
tors will  be  a  host — Bishop  Morris,  Dr.  Thomson,  Dr. 
Curry,  Dr.  J.  T.  Peck,  Dr.  Floy,  Professor  Wells,  H. 
N.  Powers,  Eev.  J.  T.  Barr,  Eev.  Erwin  House,  Eev. 
S.  Steele,  Dr.  N.  Eounds,  George  M.  Kellogg,  M.  D., 
J.  D.  Bell,  and  other  gentlemen;  Mrs.  S.  W.  Jewett, 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Gardner,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  Mrs.  E. 
S.  Nichols,  Mrs.  Bigelow,  Mrs.  Pancoast,  Mrs.  Gear- 
hart,  Mrs.  Harlan,  Mrs.  S.  K.  Furman,  and  other 
ladies.  We  are  really  proud  of  the  corps  of  literary 
colaborers  we  have  gathered  around  us.  The  number 
will  probably  be  greatly  increased  during  the  year. 

4.  As  to  our  selected  matter,  we  shall  have  recourse, 
in  addition  to  the  best  literary  periodicals  and  books 
of  our  own  country,  to  the  choice  English  magazines, 
from  which  we  shall  extract  the  cream. 

5.  A  new  department,  somewhat  biblical  in  its 
character,  and  which  we  may  call  "  Scripture  Cabi- 
net," containing  choice  illustrations  or  expositions  of 


Scriptural  subjects  and  striking  religious  passageg, 
will  also  be  added. 

6.  Wc  have  made  special  preparation  for  our  en- 
gravings. The  splendid  engraving  of  Havana  may 
be  regarded  as  a  specimen  number  of  a  series  with 
which  wc  intend  to  treat  the  readers  of  the  next  vol- 
ume of  the  Kepository.  At  great  expense  Mcsitrg. 
Smith,  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  New  York  city,  have  ob- 
tained original  drawings  of  most  of  the  large  citieg 
of  our  country,  and  got  up  a  scries  of  large  and 
splendid  lithographic  engravings.  By  the  courtesy 
of  these  gentlemen  wc  have,  upon  personal  applica- 
tion, obtained  permission  to  use  those  original  draw- 
ings for  the  Kepository,  and  have  engaged  Mr.  Wel- 
stood,  one  of  the  best  artists  in  the  country,  to 
engrave  them  in  the  best  style  of  the  art.  Albany, 
New  Orleans,  Pittsburg,  Portland,  Halifax,  etc.,  will 
follow  in  due  time.  The  other  class  of  engravings 
will  also  exhibit  a  variety  and  an  excellence  not  here- 
tofore attained.  In  the  superior  order  of  our  engrav- 
ings we  expect  to  surpass  every  other  magazine  in 
the  country.  At  any  rate  they  will  surpass  those  of 
the  present  volume,  and  the  press  generally  have  not 
hesitated  to  declare  that  even  now  we  are  unequaled. 

Y.  Our  readers  will  perceive  that,  rich  as  the 
Eepository  now  is,  we  mean  to  make  it  richer  still. 
Our  efforts  shall  not  be  wanting  to  make  it  in  every 
respect  and  in  the  broadest  sense  worthy  of  the  title 
it  has  received — "  the  gem  of  the  monthlies." 

See  to  the  Subscription  List. — Yes,  friends  of 
the  Eepository,  "  see  to  the  subscription  list."  A 
large  increase  in  our  circulation  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  carry  out  our  plans  for  its 
general  improvement.  The  Agents  are  unsparing  in 
their  efforts  and  liberal  in  their  appropriations;  but 
we  must  not  crowd  them  too  far.  An  excellent 
brother  writing  to  us  from  New  England,  says, "  Only 
one  copy  of  the  Eepository  was  taken  in  this  place 
when  we  moved  here.  My  wife  says  she  must  have 
twenty  subscribers  for  the  next  volume.  She  has  not 
forgotten  how  to  work  in  her  sphere."  Now,  this 
was  not  a  preacher,  nor  the  wife  of  a  preacher,  but 
only  "a  friend  to  the  Eepository."  Are  there  not 
such  friends  to  be  found  in  every  place?  No  matter 
whether  you  are  a  preacher,  the  wife  of  a  preacher, 
or  not.  Take  upon  yourself  a  special  agency.  See 
to  it  that  the  subscription  list  of  the  Eepository  in 
your  place  is  increased.  Tell  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors what  the  Eepository  is  and  what  it  is  to  he,  and 
invite  them  to  partake  of  the  good  things  the  editor 
and  his  colaborers  are  preparing.  Now  is  the  time. 
Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  number  let  the 
work  be  done.  Your  preacher  will  forward  the  sub- 
scription list  and  the  money  without  additional 
trouble  or  responsibility  to  yourself. 

This  earnest  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  Eepository 
in  general  we  have  made,  not  designing  to  interfere 
in  the  least  with  the  agency  of  our  brother  ministers 
in  the  matter,  but  rather  hoping  to  wake  up  colabor- 
ers in  every  part  of  the  work.  And  we  would  earn- 
estly suggest,  brethren,  that  when  you  can  not  per- 
sonally attend  to  the  matter,  your  good  wife,  or  some 
other  intelligent  sister  in  your  charge,  be  commis- 
sioned to  canvass,  not  only  the  society,  but  the  entire 
community,  to  secure  their  subscription  to  this  loved 
and  cherished  periodical. 
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